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FOREWORD 


The  first  grade  in  the  public  schools  has  more  than  its  share  of  pupils. 
This  is  brought  about  by  many  contributing  causes.  The  compulsory  school 
law  is  not  effective  for  six-year-olds.  Parents  do  not  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  regular  attendance  for  small  children.  School  is  a  new  ex- 
perience for  children  and  they  sometimes  can  not  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  it.  They  are  hindered  more  by  contagious  diseases  and  other  physical 
defects.  Smallpox  vaccinations  after  the  opening  of  school  sometimes 
keep  children  out  for  two  or  three  weeks.  This  means  the  difference  be- 
tween failure  and  success. 

The  Pre-School  Clinic  is  organized  in  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  school  officials  of  the  State  to  eliminate  some 
of  these  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  it  means  a  complete  census  of  the  prospective  school 
entrants  made  at  least  six  months  before  the  opening  of  school.  This 
enables  the  school  authorities  to  make  the  proper  provisions  for  them  in 
the  school  budget.  If  vaccination  for  smallpox  and  other  immunizations 
can  be  carried  on  before  the  opening  of  school,  a  great  deal  of  time, 
valuable  alike  to  the  school  and  to  the  child,  may  be  saved.  Parents  may 
also  be  advised  as  to  other  physical  handicaps  such  as  diseased  adenoids 
and  tonsils,  defective  vision  or  hearing,  or  other  sub-normal  conditions. 
These  defects  in  many  instances  will  be  remedied  before  the  opening  of 
the  school,  thereby  giving  the  child  a  better  chance  to  make  his  grade. 
Moreover,  the  child  may  make  his  acquaintance  with  the  school  and  over- 
come, to  a  great  extent,  the  fear  which  most  children  experience  on  enter- 
ing school.  The  teacher  also  becomes  acquainted  with  the  child  before 
he  comes  to  school. 

All  of  the  matters  mentioned  must  be  attended  to  either  before  school 
opens  or  during  the  school  term.  The  time  of  a  six-year-old  is  not  es- 
pecially valuable  until  he  starts  to  school.  During  the  school  term  his 
time  and  energy  should  be  conserved  in  every  possible  way.  The  purposes 
of  the  Pre-School  Clinic  are  to  acquaint  the  child  and  the  parents  with 
the  school  situation,  and  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  his  physical 
fitness  before  school  begins. 

This  bulletin  and  the  Information  Card  for  the  School  Entrant  were 
prepared  by  Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  of  service  to  school  officials  who,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  desire  to  conduct  Pre-School 
Clinics. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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THE  SITUATION  CONCERNING  THE  FIRST  GRADE 
IN  OUR  RURAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  beginner  in  the  rural 
elementary  school  to  complete  the  work  as  outlined  for  the  first  grade 
in  one  year  as  shown  by  the  very  large  percentage  of  retardation,  a  sug- 
gested plan  of  procedure  for  the  improvement  of  this  condition  is  pre- 
sented in  this  bulletin. 

One-fourth  of  the  total  enrollment  of  white  children  in  the  rural  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  State  is  in  the  first  grade.  The  approximate  total 
enrollment  of  98,000  pupils  for  the  first  grade  represents  all  children 
enrolled  for  the  first  time,  all  those  in  school  again  who  were  retarded 
in  previous  years,  and  those  who  left  school  before  they  had  completed 
the  work  of  the  first  grade.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled 
in  the  first  grade  in  1927-28  was  promoted  to  the  second  grade,  leaving 
forty-eight  per  cent  in  the  first  grade  as  repeaters. 

While  25  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  was  in  the  first  grade  in  1927-28,  the  second  grade  enrolled  only 
13  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  first  grade  in 
1926-27  with  thie  number  of  pupils  in  the  second  grade  in  1927-28,  the 
following  year,  shows  a  loss  of  44,000  pupils  in  one  year's  time. 

Of  all  the  grades  in  the  school  system  the  greatest  loss  occurs  between 
the  first  and  second  grades.  While  the  cost  of  re-teaching  made  neces- 
sary by  the  large  percentage  of  retardation  in  the  first  grade  is  a  serious 
administrative  problem,  the  adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  school  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  retarded  pupils 
who  have  had  one  or  more  years  of  failure  in  the  work  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  confronting  school  people  today. 

The  beginner  may  entei  school  at  six  years  of  age.  Other  than  the 
age  requirement  which  is  fixed  by  law,  there  are  no  standards  for  admis- 
sion to  the  first  grade  in  operation  generally  throughout  the  rural  schools. 
There  seem  to  be  no  specific  attainments,  achievements,  or  special  abilities 
recognized  as  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  first  grade 
work  and  all  beginners  are  offered  practically  the  same  prescribed  course. 
About  all  the  information  the  school  has  concerning  the  development, 
present  equipment  and  home  environment  of  the  beginner  in  school  is  his 
name,  his  birthday  and  parents'  address. 

The  present  course  of  study  for  the  first  grade  is  planned  for  the 
child  who  has  a  mental  age  of  six  years.  A  child  who  is  not  six  years 
old  mentally,  although  he  may  have  reached  his  sixth  birthday  and  may 
have  entered  school,  is  not  ready  to  do  the  work  of  the  present  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  and  should  be  provided,  in  so  far  as  possible,  with 
a  course  suited  to  his  needs.  In  present  practice  if  the  child  does  not 
have  the  ability  to  do  the  work  outlined  for  the  first  grade;  if  he  has 
not  developed  sufficiently  to  profit  by  the  use  of  the  materials  of  instruc- 
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tion,  he  is  likely  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  group  of 
repeaters  who  are  to  be  re-taught  in  the  first  grade  the  next  year. 

It  is  known  that  all  children  entering  school  for  the  first  time  are 
approximately  six  years  old,  but  it  is  not  known  in  practice  generally 
how  many,  or  which  of  these  children  have  a  mental  age  of  six,  or  just 
what  their  mental  capacity  is  at  the  time  of  entering  school.  Mental  age 
is  the  most  important  and  best  single  factor  for  determining  a  child's 
readiness  to  do  first  grade  work  as  now  prescribed,  and  for  indicating 
chances  for  success  in  his  school  work.  The  classification  of  children  m 
the  first  grade  should  be  on  objective  measurements  and  on  the  most 
reliable  index  of  a  child's  all-round  ability  to  succeed  in  this  work.  If 
a  child  is  to  accomplish  a  prescribed  first  grade  curriculum.,  his  status 
or  readiness  for  this  curriculum  should  be  determined  as  well  as  his 
ability  to  master  it.  If  the  present  type  of  curriculum  is  to  remain  in 
force,  then  the  mental  age  of  the  pupil  should  be  determined  in  order  to 
adapt  and  adjust  the  curriculum  to  his  needs  and  capacities.  In  this 
case,  where  the  curriculum  is  adjusted  to  the  present  status  of  the  child, 
the  records  of  his  physical,  mental  and  social  equipment  are  important  to 
indicate  what  he  may  be  expected  to  accomplish.  This  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance in  planning  a  program  for  all  of  the  pupils  entitled  by  law  to 
enter  the  first  grade. 

Chronological  age  as  the  only  admission  requirement  to  the  first 
grade  does  not  seem  adequate  information  for  a  teacher  in  order  to  give 
the  child  his  right  start  in  school.  In  addition  to  the  child's  name,  birth- 
day and  parents'  address  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  have  information 
concerning  his  mental  age  and  general  ability  to  do  first  grade  work, 
including  some  knowledge  of  the  health  and  physical  and  social  maturity 
of  the  child.  This  information  should  serve  the  teacher  both  as  a  means 
for  the  better  understanding  of  the  child  and  his  needs,  and  also  as  basic 
principles  in  the  selection  of  school  activities,  and  in  adjusting  the  cur- 
riculum to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child  in  his  progress  through  the 
first  grade  program.  These  facts  are  most  helpful  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  program  of  proper  classification  and  of  instruction  for  the 
child  who  is  of  first  grade  readiness.  For  those  who  have  not,  at  the 
time  of  entering  school,  developed  physically,  mentally,  and  socially  suflS- 
ciently  to  profit  by  the  regular  prescribed  curriculum,  a  pre-primary 
course  should  be  provided.  This  course  should  offer  profitable  and  suitable 
activities  and  experiences  in  which  they  may  find  interest  and  success. 

THE  SUGGESTED  PLAN  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

The  Educational  Clinic,  including  the  Beginners  Day  Program,  has 
been  planned  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information  concerning  the 
school  entrant.  This  information  will  be  helpful  both  to  the  teacher 
during  the  child's  first  year  in  school,  and  to  the  parents  in  their  efforts 
to  get  the  six-year-old  child  physically  ready  to  enter  school  and  to  make 
normal  progress  through  the  first  year's  work. 

The  practice  now  is  for  the  superintendent  and  supervisor  to  plan  in 
cooperation  with  county  health  officials  and  other  county  school  workers, 
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a  one-day  program  which  is  held  at  centrally-located  schools  in  different 
sections  of  the  county  during  the  spring  term  of  schools. 

Parents  bring  the  pre-school  child  to  the  clinic  for  examination  and 
for  introduction  into  the  first  grade  which  is  in  session  while  the  clinic 
is  held.  Parents  receive  instruction  concerning  the  needs  of  the  pre- 
school child  such  as :  physical  defects  to  be  remedied,  proper  nutrition, 
and  proper  clothing  for  the  child.  At  this  clinic  the  child  may  be  vac- 
cinated for  smallpox  and  given  toxin-antitoxin. 

Mental  tests  are  sometimes  given  in  the  clinic  but  in  general  practice 
they  are  given  after  the  opening  of-  the  schools  in  the  fall,  preferably 
during  the  first  two  weeks. 

The  little  beginner  gets  acquainted  with  the  school  in  this  initial  visit 
with  his  parents.  He  is  happily  received  into  the  group  of  first  grade 
pupils  and  through  a  simple  program  of  activities  planned  to  interest 
him  he  receives  an  impression  of  school  life  as  something  desirable  from 
his  point  of  view.  He  looks  forward  with  keener  interest  to  the  great 
adventure  of  entering  school  for  the  first  time. 

L  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  CLINICS 

Plans,  programs,  equipment  and  necessary  assistance  for  its 
successful  operation 

a.  Taking  the  census.  A  survey  to  determine  the  number  of  pre- 
school children  to  be  enrolled  in  school  the  next  year. 

Beginning  early  in  the  spring  the  principal  of  the  school  in  cooper- 
ation with  his  teachers  may  take  a  census  of  the  school  district,  listing 
all  school  beginners  for  the  next  school  year.  This  list  may  be  compiled 
in  the  following  ways:  by  asking  school  children  about  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  to  enter  school  next  year;  by  visiting  homes,  making 
a  house-to-house  canvass;  by  writing  to  parents  or  sending  out  blank 
forms  on  which  may  be  listed  all  pre-school  children  who  will  be  of  school 
age  next  year.  To  enroll  each  school  entrant  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  school  administration.  The  proper  number  of  teachers  and  the 
proper  equipment  can  then  be  provided  for  in  the  school  budget. 

b.  Arranging  for  the  clinics.  Selecting  central  schools.  Deciding  on 
dates.  Securing  necessary  assistance.  Informing  parents.  Rooms  at  the 
school,  and  other  necessary  equipment. 

Select  the  schools  at  which  the  clinics  are  to  be  held.  The  number 
and  location  of  schools  should  be  determined  by  the  number  of  school 
beginners  in  the  district  and  the  distance  to  be  travelled  in  transporting 
parents  and  children  from  the  homes  to  the  school.  Transportation  should 
be  provided  for  all  those  who  have  no  way  of  getting  to  the  school  on 
the  day  the  clinic  is  held.  Select  enough  school  centers  for  clinics  in 
order  that  the  clinical  staff  will  not  be  over-run  with  numbers,  and  also 
that  the  county  as  a  whole  may  be  served  by  the  clinics. 

Confer  with  the  principal  and  teachers  in  these  selected  schools  for 
holding  clinics  and  endeavor  to  familiarize  them  with  the  purposes,  plans 
and  operation  of  the  clinic.  Decide  on  dates  for  holding  the  clinics  at 
the  separate  schools. 
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Enlist  the  active  interest  of  the  County  Health  Board,  and  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  officers.  Through  the  County  Health  Board  secure 
the  assistance  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  It  is  important  to  confer 
with  physicians  and  dentists  in  the  county  in  order  to  gain  their  cooper- 
ation in  this  important  work.  Secure  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to 
assist  in  the  physical  examination  and  vaccination  of  the  school  entrant 
and  to  serve  as  professional  advisor  to  parents  concerning  physical  defects 
in  children  to  be  remedied  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Little  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  matter  of  correction  of  defects  without  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  the  local  physicians  and  dentists. 

(1)  .  Information  to  Parents.  Letters  and  bulletins  should  be  sent 
to  parents  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  physical  examination  of 
children  and  the  correction  of  defects  before  entering  school.  Dates  and 
places  of  meeting  are  given  and  parents  are  urged  to  bring  children  to 
the  clinic  for  examination  and  consultation  with  physicians  and  school 
nurse. 

Local  papers  may  carry  interesting  articles  concerning  the  clinics  to 
be  held  and  the  reports  following  the  clinics. 

(2)  .  Rooms  and  Equipment.  It  is  essential  to  have  things  in  readi- 
ness at  the  school  building  where  the  clinic  is  to  be  held.  Two  or  three 
rooms  should  be  provided, — a  room  for  enrolling  the  school  entrant,  and 
a  room  for  examining  the  child  and  consulting  with  the  parent  as  to  the 
correction  of  remedial  defects.  If  possible  it  is  desirable  to  provide  a 
small  room  for  undressing,  dressing,  weighing  and  measuring.  The 
auditorium  may  be  used  for  a  waiting  room.  Tn  here,  parents  may  hear 
lectures  on  child  care  and  training  and  see  moving  pictures  provided  for 
the  occasion. 

The  following  equipment  is  necessary: 

(a)  For  taking  history  record:  Desk,  or  table,  four  chairs,  pens, 
ink,  blotter  and  history  cards. 

(b)  For  weighing  and  measuring:  Scales  for  weighing.  Yard 
stick  or  new  tape  measure  tacked  to  wall  with  end  10  inches 
from  floor.  Small  figures  at  lower  end.  Tack  to  flat  surface 
so  that  child  may  stand  flat  against  wall.  Pen  and  ink  for 
recording  weight  and  height.  Normal  weight  charts.  History 
cards. 

(c)  For  examination  room:  Table,  four  chairs,  waste  basket, 
wash  basin,  water,  soap  and  towels,  pen  and  ink,  blotter  and 
history  cards. 

c.  The  Clinic  In  Operation.    Program  for  the  day. 

(1)  A  brief  meeting  of  all  those  who  are  to  assist  in  the  clinic  for 
the  purpose  of  assigning  special  duties. 

(2)  Take  history  of  child,  using  cards  provided  for  this  (If  pos- 
sible, the  teacher  of  the  first  grade  or  the  supervisor,  or  both, 
should  confer  with  the  parents  in  taking  the  history  of  the 
child  as  this  is  valuable  experience  in  getting  an  understanding 
of  the  child  and  his  needs.) 
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(3)  Physical  examination  of  child,  including  weighing  and  measur- 
ing. Each  child  is  given  a  physical  examination  by  a  physi- 
cian or  school  nurse  in  the  presence  of  the  parents. 

(4)  The  physician  consults  with  the  parents  as  to  findings  and 
advice. 

(5)  The  school  nurse  records  on  the  history  cards  all  findings  and 
the  advice  given  the  parents.  She  makes  sure  that  the  parent 
understands  and  knows  how  to  carry  out  the  advice  given. 

(6)  Mid-morning  lunch  for  children.  (This  should  be  provided  at 
the  school,  usually  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.) 

(7)  Visits  to  the  first  grade  room  by  the  pre-school  children  where 
a  special  program  is  given  for  them. 

(8)  Smallpox  vaccinations  are  sometimes  offered  at  the  clinic,  and 
toxin-antitoxin  is  advised.  It  is  important  to  have  the  child 
vaccinated  and  toxin-antitoxin  administered  so  as  to  develop 
immunity  before  entering  school  in  the  fall.  It  is  best  to  have 
the  vaccinations  and  toxin-antitoxin  administered  when  the 
parent  and  child  are  ready  to  leave  the  clinic  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  or  disturb  the  day's  program  as  planned  for  the  child. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  the  teachers  of  the  first  grade,  the  principal 
of  the  school,  the  county  supervisor  and  superintendent  and  available 
assistants  from  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  membership  should  give 
as  much  time  as  necessary  for  successful  and  satisfactory  conduct  of  the 
clinic  for  the  day. 

II.    REPORTS  FROM  COUNTIES  HOLDING  CLINICS 
LAST  YEAR 

Clinics  held  on  school  days.    Program  followed.    (Clinics  held 
when  school  was  not  in  session.    Brief  reports.) 

a.  Clinics  held  on  school  days.  While  the  physical  examination  of  the 
school  entrant  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Educational  Clinic  it  may  also 
serve  as  an  opportunity  for  parents  to  visit  the  school  while  in  session 
and  for  the  child  who  is  to  enter  school  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  to 
get  a  desirable  introduction  into  the  pleasures  and  satisfactions  which 
await  his  entrance  into  regular  work.  Therefore,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
hold  the  clinic  while  the  school  is  in  session  and  the  Beginners  Day  Pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  more  acceptable  than  the  clinic  held  when  the 
school  is  closed.  Reports  from  the  counties  show  that  the  general  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

The  Beginners  Day  Program 

(a)  Survey  to  determine  the  number  of  pre-school  children  to  be 
enrolled. 

(b)  Selecting  central  schools  for  holding  clinics. 

(c)  Deciding  on  dates  for  clinics. 

(d)  Transportation  for  pre-school  children. 
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(e)  Available  assistance  from  local  physicians  and  dentists. 

(f)  Publicity  through  letters  and  newspapers. 

(g)  Assignment  of  teachers  to  assist  in  the  clinic.  / 

(h)  Program  for  the  day — 

Preparation  for  the  clinic  in  arranging  for  at  least  two  rooms 
for  enrollment  and  examinations. 

Enrollment  of  beginners  using  Information  Card  for  School 
Entrant. 

Physical  examination  and  recording  data. 

Mid-morning  lunch  (milk  and  crackers)  for  the  children. 
(Parents  leave  children  at  this  time  and  hear  lecture  on 
child  care.) 

Visits  to  classrooms  and  special  program  to  interest  beginners. 

Stories  and  games. 

Favors  to  take  home. 
Visits  to  classrooms  by  parents. 

(i)  Vaccinations. 

(j)    Record  sheet,  showing  physical  defects  of  child  to  be  remedied 
during  the  summer,  given  to  parents  as  they  leave  the  clinic. 

b.  Clinics  held  when  school  is  not  in  session.  In  some  counties  the 
clinic  has  been  held  when  the  schools  were  not  in  session,  either  on  Satur- 
days during  the  school  term,  or  during  the  early  summer  on  selected  days. 
In  this  case  the  following  points  receive  emphasis  in  planning  for  and 
conducting  the  clinic. 

The  Program 

(a)  Registration  of  pre-school  children. 

(b)  Physical  examination  of  children. 

(c)  Talks  to  parents  about  necessary  remedial  work  in  regard  to 
physical  defects  of  children. 

(d)  Talks  and  general  discussions  on  child  health  and  child  care. 

(e)  Exhibits  and  demonstrations  of  practical  help  to  parents  and 
teachers. 

(f)  Vaccinations. 

(g)  Completing  Information  Card  for  parents  and  for  teachers'  files. 

c.  Brief  narrative  reports  from  four  counties.  The  following  brief 
reports  will  be  helpful  in  planning  for  the  pre-school  clinics  this  year. 
Counties  not  holding  clinics  last  year  may  profit  by  studying  these  reports 
and  by  conferences  with  the  leaders  of  the  work  in  these  counties.  Nine- 
teen other  counties  in  the  State  conducted  successful  clinics  last  year, 
enrolling  more  than  5,000  beginners. 

(1).  Carteret  County.  In  March,  blanks  were  sent  to  the  principals 
to  record  the  names  of  pupils  who  would  be  old  enough  to  enter  school 
next  year,  the  date  of  their  birth,  and  name  and  address  of  their  parents. 

A  nurse  was  sent  from  the  State  Health  Department  to  examine  those 
children  enrolled  for  next  year.    She  spent  two  weeks  in  the  county  and 
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examined  140  children.  Special  days  had  been  arranged  for  this  in  the 
central  schools  and  in  some  of  the  other  schools.  Where  consolidation 
was  complete,  and  in  some  small  schools,  it  was  made  a  Parents'  Visiting 
Day  in  the  schools.  The  program  was  arranged  according  to  suggested 
plans  sent  out  by  the  supervisor  of  schools. 

Some  parents  who  had  never  visited  in  the  classroom  before  were 
there  on  that  day.  One  principal  said  he  considered  it  the  greatest  day 
the  school  had  ever  had.  After  that  visit  some  of  the  children  who  had 
not  wanted  to  go  to  school  next  year  were  anxious  to  start. 

(2)  Edgecombe  County.  One  of  our  inost  important  projects  in 
regard  to  improving  the  first  grade  situation  was  the  Beginners'  Days 
which  were  held  at  every  school  in  the  county  during  the  month  of  April. 
These  days  were  most  successful  and  parents  seemed  to  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  them.  Last  year  only  26.6  per  cent  of  the  estimated  number  of 
school  entrants  were  enrolled  and  examined.  This  year  71.1  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  number  were  enrolled  and  examined.  This  year  a  detailed 
information  blank  was  filled  out  for  each  child  by  the  supervisor  who  was 
assisted  by  leading  school  patrons  of  each  community. 

(3)  Durham  County.  Nine  pre-school  clinics  were  held  in  the  rural 
schools  in  April  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion, School  and  County  employees,  and  Health  Department.  In  local 
meetings  and  county-wide  meetings  of  the  Woman's  Club,  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  discussed  the  right  kind  of  food  and  clothing  for 
children.  In  March  the  supervisor  attended  Parent-Teacher  Association 
meetings  and  explained  the  purpose  of  the  clinics.  At  each  clinic,  com- 
mittees appointed  by  these  organizations  helped  with  the  programs  and 
furnished  refreshments  to  both  the  large  and  small  visitors.  The  clinics 
were  an  outstanding  success.  Parents  brought  their  children  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  in  a  friendly^  as  well  as  professional  way,  the  school 
nurses,  the  county  physician,  the  school  dentist,  and  the  administrative 
forces  in  the  school  work.  The  dentist  completed  all  necessary  dental 
work,  physical  examinations  were  made,  and  appointments  made  for 
tonsillotomy  operations. 

(4)  Orange  County.  Realizing  that  the  child's  physical  condition  is 
so  large  a  factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  his  school  career,  pre-school 
clinics  for  the  children  of  the  county  have  been  held  for  the  past  two 
years. 

The  purpose  of  these  clinics  has  been  to  give  to  each  child,  free  of 
cost,  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  health  examination  so  that  any  physical 
handicaps  or  defects  may  be  detected  and  the  parents  given  a  chance  to 
have  these  corrected  early  in  the  summer  so  that  the  child  may  be  in 
a  good  physical  condition  at  the  opening  of  school. 

In  connection  with  the  clinic  there  has  also  been  an  attempt  made  to 
have  talks  and  demonstrations  along  the  lines  of  child  health  and  child 
care  that  might  prove  interesting  and  of  practical  help  to  the  parents. 

In  1928  the  three  days  of  the  clinic  were  all  held  at  Hillsboro,  but 
this  year  it  was  thought  better  to  hold  the  clinic  one  day  each  in  three 
centers — Carrboro,  Aycock  and  Hillsboro,  largely  depending  on  the  local 
Associations  to  work  up  the  clinic  in  their  community  and  help  carry  it 
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out.  This  proved  to  be  much  more  satisfactory  and  the  various  organiza- 
tions were  most  willing  and  efficient,  making  all  the  local  arrangements, 
serving  lunch  to  the  workers  and  providing  people  to  help  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  clinic. 

At  its  preliminary  meeting  the  clinic  committee  decided  that  the  first 
step  would  be  to  list  the  children  who  would  be  entering  school  for  the 
first  time  next  year.  Accordingly  letters  were  sent  out  to  all  the  Asso- 
ciations, or  in  cases  where  there  was  no  Parent-Teacher  Association,  to 
the  principal  of  the  school  asking  that  a  list  of  all  the  children  from  that 
district  who  could  enter  school  next  year  be  sent  to  the  clinic  committee. 
This  was  done  in  most  cases  most  satisfactorily  and  as  soon  as  this  infor- 
mation was  received  letters  were  sent  to  the  parents  of  these  children 
explaining  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  clinic  and  urging  them  to  bring 
their  children  to  be  examined.  Letters  were  also  sent  to  all  the  ministers 
in  the  county  asking  them  to  cooperate  by  giving  the  clinic  publicity 
through  their  churches.  Newspaper  notices  and  announcements  were  also 
used. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  furnished  two  nurses  for  the  three  days 
and  also  sent  supplies  and  health  literature  to  be  used  at  the  clinic.  One 
local  nurse  assisted  in  the  clinic.  Several  physicians  and  dentists  from 
local  towns  and  others  from  Durham,  Chapel  Hill,  Carrboro,  Prospect 
Hill  and  Mebane  assisted  in  making  the  examinations. 

Various  other  people  helped  with  the  registration,  weighing  and  meas- 
uring the  children,  showing  people  about,  serving  the  lunches,  etc. 

Good  talks  and  demonstrations  were  planned  but  in  some  cases  it  was 
found  difficult  to  arrange  for  these. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  clinic  this  year  was  a  classroom  in  which 
a  teacher  and  a  group  of  first  grade  children  were  carrying  on  an  inter- 
esting morning's  work  which  could  be  visited  by  the  children  attending 
the  clinic.  In  addition  to  visiting  the  classroom  the  children  at  the  clinic 
were  given  milk  and  crackers  and  just  before  leaving  the  building  each 
child  was  given  ice  cream.    This  was  furnished  by  the  local  associations. 

The  attendance  at  the  clinic  was  larger  this  year  than  last  year,  there 
being  a  total  of  158  children  brought  into  the  clinics. 


III.  THE  INFORMATION  CARD  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ENTRANT 

(Practical  uses  of  data  assembled.    The  information  for 
the  teacher.    Bases  for  improved  school  program.) 

a.  Practical  uses  of  data  assembled  on  the  card.  The  Information 
Card  for  the  School  Entrant  is  used  at  the  clinics  for  making  the  history 
record  of  the  present  equipment  of  the  pre-school  child.  This  card  is 
furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
and  may  be  distributed  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  upon 
request. 

The  Information  Card  is  designed  to  record  facts  concerning  the  pres- 
ent development  and  equipment  of  the  school  beginner  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  teacher.    This  car^,  when  properly  filled  out,  should  be 
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a  part  of  the  permanent  record  system  in  the  school  and  available  for 
use  by  the  teacher  of  the  first  grade. 

The  data  assembled  should  prove  helpful  to  the  teacher  and  super- 
visor in — 

(1)  Getting  a  fair  picture  of  the  total  child  situation  which  includes 
(a)  a  brief  family  history  as  a  background;  (b)  the  child's 
present  physical,  mental,  and  social  equipment. 

(2)  The  proper  classification  of  the  pupil  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 

(3)  Working  out  an  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  individual  pupils. 

(4)  Establishing  a  record  system  which  implies  child  study  on  a  more 
scientific  basis. 

b.  Information  for  the  teacher  in  planning  for  the  improved  school 
program.  A  study  of  the  items  recorded  on  the  Information  Card  for 
each  child  enables  the  teacher  and  supervisor  to  determine  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  of  the  grade  as  a  whole,  and  helps  to  place  the  emphasis  on 
the  relatively  more  important  needs  of  the  first  grade  as  a  group.  On 
this  more  scientific  basis  the  remedial  work  is  planned;  the  problem  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  children  of  different  degrees  of  maturity  is 
attacked  right  at  the  beginning  of  school,  and  normal  progress  according 
to  his  or  her  ability  may  be  assured  each  school  entrant. 

In  the  study  of  the  facts  recorded  on  the  Information  Blank  the 
teacher  is  assisted  in  answering  the  following  summarizing  questions 
which  will  give  her  valuable  information  concerning  the  individual  child 
who  is  entering  school  for  the  first  time: 

Present  Equipment  of  the  Child 

(a).  Physical — 

Is  the  child's  height  and  weight  normal  for  his  age? 

Does  he  make  regular  annual  gains  in  height  and  weight? 

Does  he  have  the  following  general  appearance  of  health: 
Is  apparently  of  right  weight  for  height. 
Skin  of  good  color. 

Is  active  mentally  and  physically  (not  nervously  so). 
Has  good  posture  and  motor  control. 

Does  the  child  show  regularity  in  the  daily  routine  of  sleeping, 
eating,  eliminating,  bathing,  dressing,  playing  and  working? 

Does  he  possess  (a)  good  food  and  sleep  habits,  (b)  the  habit  of 
caring  for  himself  in  bathing,  dressing  and  using  toilet? 

Does  he  have  a  regular  physical  examination  once  a  year,  and  have 
physical  defects  attended  to  promptly? 

Does  the  child  have  adequate  and  healthful  diet? 
What   contagious    diseases    and   successful   vaccinations    has  the 
child  had? 
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(b)  .  Mental — 

What  is  the  child's  mental  age  and  intelligence  quotient  according 

to  the  best  available  mental  tests? 
Does  the  child  show  ability  to  plan  and  carry  out  ideas  through 

construction  work  with  play  materials?  Does  he  make  things? 
Does  the  child  stick  to  one  activity  or  enterprise  until  it  is  finished? 
Does  he  understand  and  respond  to  reasoning? 

Does  the  child  have  knowledge  of  everyday  facts  he  needs  to  know: 
his  age,  birthday,  parents'  name  and  address,  days  of  week,  etc.? 

Does  he  have  a  growing  vocabulary,  and  speech  which  is  free  from 
defects? 

Is  the  child  happy  and  free  from  worry  and  unnecessary  fears  or 
emotional  upsets?    How  does  he  act  when  a  wish  is  denied? 

Does  the  child  show  self-assurance  and  stability  and  exhibit  some 
control  when  angry? 

Is  the  child  cooperative  and  willing  to  accept  suggestions? 

Does  the  child  ask  questions  to  obtain  information? 

Does  he  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood,  make-believe 
from  real? 

Does  he  know  a  few  simple  stories,  rhymes,  songs  and  games? 

(c)  .  Social — 

Does  the  child  get  along  well  with  other  children,  does  he  play  fair, 
does  he  have  the  ability  to  do  things  with  other  children? 
Does  he  respect  the  rights  and  possessions  of  others;  show  respon- 
sibility for  caring  for  his  and  others'  possessions? 
Does  he  show  independence,  self-reliance,  asking  for  help  only  when 
needed? 

Does  he  have  good  manners  at  the  table  or  in  contact  with  others? 
Does  the  child  obey  reasonable  and  fair  requests  promptly?    Is  he 
easily  guided? 

Is  he  free  and  independent  in  his  responses  to  everyday  situations? 
Does  he  share  in  home  duties  and  responsibilities  without  being- 
forced? 

CONCLUSION 

As  presented  in  the  first  paragraphs  of  this  bulletin  the  situation  in 
regard  to  the  school  entrant,  and  stated  briefly,  has  been  that  he  was 
enrolled  in  school  and  lead  through  a  series  of  experiences  without  ade- 
quate or  due  regard  for  his  readiness  to  profit  by  these  experiences  in 
terms  of  normal  child  growth  and  development,  which,  according  to  the 
facts  concerning  the  percentage  of  retardation  in  the  first  grade,  has 
resulted  in  failure  for  a  large  number  of  children  enrolled  the  first  year 
of  school.  This  group  of  children  must  be  provided  for  either  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  or  after  they  have  met  with  failure  and  dis- 
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couragement  time  after  time.  By  the  plan  suggested  here  the  teacher 
should  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  pre-school  child  applying  for 
entrance  into  the  first  grade.  The  teacher  has  a  much  better  basis  for 
making  curriculum  adaptations  and  adjustments  to  meet  the  varying 
needs  of  the  individual  child. 

The  program  of  making  better  provision  and  to  more  nearly  insure 
success  for  the  school  beginner,  the  detailed  plans  for  which  we  are  striv- 
ing to  promote  and  establish  in  each  school  situation  throughout  the  State, 
is  best  expressed  in  the  following  quotation: 

'*In  the  past,  we  have  been  too  dominated  by  subject  matter  to  give 
proper  attention  to  such  matters  as  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social 
health  of  children.  Today,  we  are  coming  to  understand  that  the  schools 
are  for  the  children,  not  the  children  for  the  schools.  We  are  beginning 
to  reorganize  our  courses  of  study,  methods  and  discipline  to  fit  our  pupils 
as  they  are.  Teachers  are  making  use  of  a  broader  and  more  inclusive 
curriculum  based  upon  these  fundamental  needs  of  child  life.  The  tend- 
ency now  in  education  is  to  consider  the  needs  and  interests  of  pupils 
and  to  make  the  approach  from  that  standpoint— in  other  words,  to  give 
the  child  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  learn." 
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IMPORTANT  announcement 
Cooperating  Plans  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 


The  State  Board  of  Health  has  distributed  an  Explanatory  Letter 
concerning  the  organization  of  clinics  for  children  of  pre-school  age  to 
all  School  Health  and  Parent-Teacher  officials. 

Attached  to  this  letter  are  the  following  types  of  information  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  participating  in  the  work  of  the 
clinics  and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Dr.  George  Collins,  Director 
Bureau  of  Maternity  and  Infancy,  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C: 

1.  Suggested  plan  for  organization  and  conduct  of  Pre-School  Clinics. 

2.  Conference  Routine. 

3.  Form  Letter  to  Parents. 

4.  Order  Sheet  for  Supplies. 

Quoting  from  the  latter,  Dr.  Collins  states  that:  "To  briefly  sum- 
marize the  problem, — getting  in  touch  with  and  securing  examination  of 
the  pre-school  children  has  been  most  effectively  approached  by  cooper- 
ative effort  by  Health,  Education  and  Parent-Teacher  organizations." 
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Div.  of  Finance  and  Statistics  No.  30 


HAND  BOOK 

RELATING  TO 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS 

IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


published  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  General  Assembly  of  1927  reclassified  school  expenditures  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  them  into  line  with  accepted  standards.  This  made 
necessary  a  complete  revision  of  all  budgetary  and  accounting  forms.  A 
hand  book  relating  to  school  funds  was  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Douglas  and 
issued  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  July  1,  1927,  in 
the  form  of  a  mimeographed  bulletin.  This  bulletin  was  intended  to  be  of 
assistance  to  boards  of  education  in  their  effort  to  secure  a  uniform  classi- 
fication of  the  items  of  expenditure,  and  to  draw  a  definite  line  between 
expenditures  for  the  constitutional  term  and  for  the  extended  term.  This 
uniform  classification  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  fair  basis  for  the 
calculation  of  comparative  costs. 

The  first  comparative  cost  figures  on  this  new  basis  were  presented  to 
the  "school  of  economy"  in  the  spring  of  1929.  Many  counties  were  ap- 
parently out  of  line.  A  further  study  revealed  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
discrepancies  were  caused  by  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  accounting  classi- 
fications. The  same  items  were  coded  differently  in  the  different  counties. 

The  "school  of  economy,"  believing  a  uniform  classification  to  be  a 
necessary  basis  for  the  study  of  comparative  costs,  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  make  a  further  study  of  this  question.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Superintendents  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  H.  B. 
Marrow,  J.  C.  Lockhart,  C.  E.  Teague  and  J.  T.  Jerome. 

This  committee  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Hathcock  of 
this  department  prepared  a  revision  of  the  former  hand  book,  refined  and 
extended  the  classification  and  coding  of  items  of  expenditure.  This  revision 
was  limited  to  the  current  expense  fund  and  is  presented  here  in  two  ways : 

(1)  Numerical  list  of  items  in  accordance  with  the  coding  in  budgets. 

(2)  A  "dictionary"  of  items  of  expenditures  with  possible  budgetary 
and  accounting  codes  attached. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  made  in  this  bulletin  will  provide  a 
basis  from  which  may  be  derived  a  more  accurate  statement  of  comparative 
costs.  Every  administrative  unit,  for  its  own  proper  defense,  should  see  to 
it  that  an  accurate  coding  and  accounting  of  all  school  expenditures  be 
made.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  causing  this  bulletin  to  be  published. 

^2.  7" ^2^^ 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


August  18,  1930. 
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PART  I 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
EXPENDITURES  AND  INCOME 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  May  Budget  forms,  the  school  account  books,  audit  suggestions 
and  the  annual  financial  report  for  the  public  schools  in  North  Carolina 
were  in  1927  prepared  in  accordance  with  Chapter  239,  Public  Laws,  1927, 
which  is  an  amendment  to  Articles  13,  14  and  15  of  the  School  Code  of 
1923.    The  main  principles  in  this  law  are: 

1.  Financial  records  should  be  kept  in  such  manner  that  expenditures 
in  excess  of  the  approved  budget  will  not  occur,  whether  the  budget 
be  for  a  local  tax  district,  a  special  charter  district,  or  a  county. 

2.  The  total  annual  cost  of  public  education  should  be  accounted  for 
according  to  the  objects  of  expenditure  outlined  by  law. 

3.  There  are  two  distinct  public  school  terms  in  the  State:  the  six 
months'  constitutional  term  and  the  term  above  six  months: 

(a)  The  six  months'  term  should  be  operated  and  maintained  in  ac- 
cordance with  laws  relating  to  the  constitutional  six  months' 
term,  and  the  funds  provided  for  this  term  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  funds  of  the  extended  term; 

(b)  The  extended  term  in  the  districts  or  county  should  be  operated 
and  maintained  in  accordance  with  law.  The  cost  of  the  term 
beyond  six  months  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  cost  of  the 
six  months'  term;  and  if  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  six  months' 
term  is  borne  by  local  funds,  this  amount  should  be  so  shown 
in  the  accounts. 

4.  Finally,  the  budgeting,  bookkeeping,  and  accounting  should  be  as 
nearly  uniform  as  conditions  in  the  State  will  permit. 

I—CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 

All  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  public  school  funds  have  been 
assigned  code  numbers  for  purposes  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  The 
expenditures  for  public  schools  are  coded  under  the  600  series.  Below  will 
be  found  such  numbers  as  611,  631,  etc.  The  first  figure,  "6,"  indicates  that 
the  item  is  a  school  expenditure.  The  second  figure  indicates  the  main 
subdivision  of  school  expenditure.  For  exaniple,  61  indicates  school  ex- 
penditure. General  Control — the  "6"  for  schools,  the  "1"  for  general  con- 
trol. For  example,  611  indicates — (6)  schools,  (1)  general  control,  (1) 
salaries  of  superintendents,  the  latter  figure  being  the  detail  under  "gen- 
eral control."  The  outline  of  the  expenditures  by  code  is: 

A.   CURRENT  EXPENSE: 

61.  General  Control 

62.  Instructional  Service 

63.  Operation  of  School  Plant 

64.  Maintenance  of  Plant 
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65.  Fixed  Charges 

66.  Auxiliary  Agencies 

67.  Transfers  to  Special  Charter  Districts 

B.  CAPITAL  OUTLAY: 

68.  Capital  Outlay 

C.  DEBT  SERVICE: 

69.  Debt  Service 

The  classification  of  expenditures  is  gone  into  in  greater  detail  in  the 
space  immediately  following  (see  Voucher  Register). 

A.  CURRENT  EXPENSE  FUND  EXPENDITURES 
1.  Numerical  List  of  Expenditures 

61.  GENERAL  CONTROL: 

611.  Salaries: 

1.  Superintendents:  city  and  county. 

2.  Assistant  city  superintendent. 
Assistant  county  superintendent. 
Business  manager. 

612.  Travel — Traveling  and  hotel  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 

ance of  official  duties: 

1.  Superintendents:  city  and  county — Hotel  and  mileage. 

2.  Superintendents:  city  and  county — Replacement  of  car. 

3.  Assistants:  assistant  superintendent  and  business  manager — 

Hotel  and  mileage.  ' 

4.  Assistants:  assistant  superintendent  and  business  manager — 

Replacement  of  car. 

613.  Salaries:  Clerical  Assistants — 

Bookkeeper 
Clerk 

Stenographer 

614.  Office  Expenses — 

Account  and  record  books 
Adding  machine  repairs  and 

supplies 
Blank  forms 

Bookkeeping  machine  repairs 

and  supplies 
Carbon  paper 
Clasps 
Clips 

Envelopes 
Express 
Fasteners 
Filing  supplies 
Freight 
Ink 

Letterheads 


Mimeograph  paper 
Mimeograph  repairs  and 

supplies 
Paper 
Paste 
Pencils 

Pencil  sharpeners 
Pens 
Postage 
Printing 
Stamps 
Stationery 
Stencils 
Telegraph 
Telephone 

Typewriter  repairs  and 
supplies 
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615.  Board  of  Education 

Per  diem 
Travel 

616.  Treasurer 

Commission 
Salary 

617.  Attendance 

Salaries : 

Attendance  officer 

Census  enumerators 

Clerical  help 
Supplies : 

Travel:  Attendance  officer 

618.  Other  General  Control 

1.  School  Audit— (See  Section  198,  School  Law,  Amended  1927.) 

2.  Attorney's  fees 
School  elections 

619.  Charter  Districts — Transfers  to  charter  districts  for  salaries  of 

charter  district  superintendents. 

61.  Total— General  Control 

INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE: 

621.  Salaries:    Elementary  teachers  and  teaching  elementary  prin- 

cipals (day  schools).  Salaries  of  teachers  in  seventh  grade  of 
a  junior  high  school  should  be  included  with  elementary  salary 
costs. 

622.  Salaries:  High  school  teachers  and  teaching  principals  (daj^^ 

schools).  Teachers  of  eighth  grade  or  above  in  a  school  hav- 
ing eight  months'  term  or  more  and  a  high  school  department 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty  or  more  pupils 
should  be  included  in  622. 

623.  Salaries: 

1.  Elementary  principals  and  supervisors  (non-teaching) .  Teach- 

ing elementary  principals  and  elementary  supervisors  are 
under  code  621. 

2.  High  school  principals  and  supervisors  (non-teaching) .  Teach- 

ing high  school  principals  and  high  school  supervisors  are 
under  code  622. 

624.  Instructional  Supplies:  This  includes  only  supplies  and  excludes 

all  equipment.  Note  the  distinction  between  a  supply  and  a 
piece  of  equipment.  A  supply  is  something,  the  use  of  which 
involves  its  consumption.  A  piece  of  equipment  is  used  from 
year  to  year.  All  permanent  laboratory  apparatus  or  equip- 
ment (original)  should  be  placed  under  681-4  or  682-4,  not  un- 
der 624.  Supplies  for  book-room,  cafeterias,  and  all  other 
auxiliary  supplies  should  be  placed  under  Code  66,  if  the 
expenditures  and  receipts  for  these  are  carried  in  the  school 
accounts. 
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Supplies — Classroom  : 
Acids  (laboratory) 
Alcohol  (laboratory) 
Art 

Biology 
Carbon  paper 
Cardboard 
Cards 
'Chalk 
Chemicals 
Chemistry 
Clasps 
Clips 

Commercial 

Cooking 

Crayola 

Crayon 

Drawing 

Erasers 

Fasteners 

Films 

Flags — small 

Fuel  (home  economics) 

Gas  (laboratory,  home 

economics) 
General  science 
Groceries  (home  economics) 
Hectograph 
Home  economics 
Ink 

Ink  eradicator 

Ink  well  (replacement) 

Kerosene  (laboratory) 

Kodak  films  and  developing 

Laboratory 

Magazines  (classes) 


Manual  training 
Mucilage 

Museum  (miniature) 

Music 

Needles 

Note  books 

Paper 

Paste 

Pencils 

Pencil  sharpeners 
Pens 

Physical  geography 
Physics 

Poster  patterns 

Radio 

Reading 

Registers — class 
Report  blanks 
Roll  books 

Rubber  bands  and  stamps 

Schedule  blanks 

Science 

Scissors 

Sewing 

Splints 

Tablets 

Tagboard 

Teaching 

Textbook  list 

Thumb  tacks 

Typewriter  paper 

Victrola  needles 

Victrola  records 

Writing  fluid 


Supplies — Principals  and  , 

Achievement  tests 
Blank  forms 
Carbon  paper 
Certificates :  Attendance 
Promotion 

Clasps 
Clips 

Fasteners 
Folders 

Intelligence  tests 
Manuals 


isors: 

Mimeograph  paper 

Note  books 

Reading  scales 

Rubber  bands  and  stamps 

Scales — achievement 

Second  sheet  paper 

Standard  tests 

Stationery 

Stencils 

Tests 

Typewriter  paper 
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625.  Rural  Supervision 

1.  White  rural  supervisor: 

1.  Salary 

2.  Travel — Hotel,  mileage;  replacement — car 

3.  Supplies 

2.  Colored  supervisor: 

1.  Salary 

2.  Travel — Hotel,  mileage;  replacement — car 

3.  Supplies 

626.  Vocational  Education 

1.  Agriculture: 

1.  Salary 

2.  Travel — Hotel,  mileage;  replacement— car 

3.  Supplies 

2.  Home  Economics  (George-Reed): 

1.  Salary 

2.  Travel — Hotel,  mileage;  replacement — car 

3.  Supplies 

3.  Trades  and  Industries 

1.  Salary 

2.  Travel — Hotel,  mileage;  replacement — car 

3.  Supplies 

627.  Expenses:  Principals  and  Supervisors 

1.  Salary — Clerical 

2.  Travel — Elementary  principal 

Elementary  supervisor 

3.  Travel — High  school  principal 

High  school  supervisor 

4.  Postage  and  stationery 

628.  Expenses:  Commencement 

629.  Charter  Districts — Transfers  to  charter  districts  by  county  board 

of  education  for: 

1.  Salaries — Principals 

Supervisors 
Teachers 

2.  Vocational  Education  and  Donations — State 

62.  Total — Instructional  Service 

OPERATION  OF  PLANT: 

631.  Janitorial  Service 

Wages:  Janitors 
Helpers 

Keeper  of  grounds 

Matrons 

Watchmen 

632.  Fuel 

Coal,  including  freight  and  drayage 

Wood 

Oil 
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633.  Water,  Light,  Power 

Electric  current 

Gasoline  and  oil 

Light 

Power 

Water 

634.  Janitorial  Supplies 

Acids 
Alcohol 

Bags,  burlap  or  paper 

Brooms 

Brushes 

Buckets 

Bulbs,  electric 

Chemicals,  cleaning 

Chloride  of  lime,  cleaning 

Cleaning  compound 

Cloth,  cleaning 

Cups,  drinking 

Disinfectants 

Dust  down 

Dusters 

Flue  brush 

Fuses 

Gasoline,  cleaning 
Grease  remover 
Hammer 
Handles 


Insecticides 

Mops 

Nails 

Oil,  floor 

Paper  cups 

Paper  towels 

Pine  cleanser 

Pipe  cleaning  materials 

Pliers 

Sanitary  towels 

Saw 

Shovel 

Soap 

Sponges 

Spray  liquids 

Stoker 

Toilet  paper 

Towels 

Waste 

Wax 

Wrenches 


635.  Telephones  in  School  Buildings 

63.  Total— Operation  of  Plant 

64.  MAINTENANCE  OF  PLANT; 

641.  Repairs  to  Buildings  and  Grounds.  Labor  and  all  building  ma- 
terials and  supplies  used  in  repair  work  should  be  included. 
Only  repairing  and  redecorating  should  be  included  under  641. 
Cost  of  the  first  painting  of  buildings  should  be  in  Capital 
Outlay  (68).  Building  alteration  costs  which  make  the  build- 
ing more  useful  are  also  placed  in  Capital  Outlay. 


Blackboard  (replacement) 
Brick 

Bulbs,  plant 
Carpenter's  tools 
Cement — basement,  floors, 
walks 


Freight 

Glass,  door  and  window 

Grading 

Grass  seed 

Gravel 

Hardware 


Chloride  of  lime,  as  fertilizer  Hauling 


Doors 

Express 

Fertilizer 

Flags,  display 

Frames,  door  and  window 


Hinges 
Labor 
Lead,  paint 
Lime 

Locks — repair 
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Lumber 

Sand 

Metal  work — buildings 

Sash,  window 

Mill  work 

Shrubs 

Nails 

Stone 

Pipe 

Tile 

Plants 

Tools 

Plaster 

Trees 

Plowing 

Window  glass  (replacement) 

Putty 

Windows  (replacement) 

Roofing 

642. 


Repair  and  Replacement  of  Furniture  and  Instructional  Appa- 
ratus. Purchase  of  all  new  pieces  of  furniture  to  restore  the 
number  to  the  original  state  of  usefulness  and  purchase  of  any 
scientific  apparatus  to  take  the  place  of  old  apparatus  should 
be  included. 


Agriculture 

Gymnasium 

Alphabetical  cards 

Home  economics 

Baskets 

Maps 

Benches 

Numeral  frames 

Book  cases 

Printing  press 

Chairs 

Reading  stands 

Charts 

Rulers 

Clocks 

Sand  tables 

Curtains 

Science  equipment 

Desks 

Shades 

Draperies 

Shop  equipment 

Drayage 

Stage  scenery 

Express 

Stools 

Files 

Storage  cabinets 

Freight 

Typewriters 

Globes 

Window  shades 

643.  Repair    and    Replacement    of    Heating,    Lighting,  Plumbing 
Equipment 

Air  valves 
Asbestos  cement 
Boilers 
Boiler  parts 
Bushing 
Cement 
Drayage 

Drinking  fountains 
Ells 

Express 
Freight 
Gauge  valves 
Gum  packing 
Hangers 

64.  Total — Maintenance 


Lead,  plumbing 

Nipples,  plumbing 

Nuts 

Pipe 

Plugs 

Plumber's  tools 

Pumps,  water 

Radiators 

Stoves 

Tees 

Tile 

Tools 

Union  tees 
Wire 
of  Plant 
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65.  FIXED  CHARGES: 

651.  Rents 

Building 

Garage 

Office 

Playground 
School  building 
Storage  room 

652.  Insurance 

Boiler 
Building 

Truck:  Fire,  theft,  liability 
Tornado 

Workman's  compensation 


653.  Pensions 


65.  Total— Fixed  Charges 


66.  AUXILIARY  AGENCIES: 
661.  Transportation  of  Pupils 

1.  Wages  of  Drivers 

Emergency 

Regular 

Substitute 

2.  Gas,  Oil,  Grease 

Alcohol  (radiator) 
Anti-freeze 
Cup  grease 
Cylinder  oil 
Flushing  oil 


Gasoline 
Gear  grease 
Oil,  cylinder 

Radiator  anti-freeze  liquid 
Spring  lubricant 


3.  Repairs — Parts,  Labor,  Mechanics  {including  minor  replace- 


ments) 
Accessories 
Adjustments 
Battery  repairs 
Battery  replacements 
Blow-out  shoes 
Body  repairs  , 
Bolts 

Brake  lining 

Brake  lining — repairs 

Brazing 

Bumpers 

Bushing 

Cement  (tube) 

Chains 

Chassis 

Express 

Drayage 


Fan  belts 

Fans 

Fenders 

Grease  remover 

Hardware 

Labor 

Metal  v7ork 

Mirrors,  rear  vision 

Motors 

Nuts 

Paint 

Painting 

Painting  gun  or  brush 
Paint  remover 
Patching  materials 
Polishing  compound 
Pumps 
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Radiator 
Repairs 
Retreads 
Salaries: 

Helpers 

Mechanics 

Painters 
Soap 
Springs 
Tire: 

Gauge 

Inflation  by  contract 
Tools 
Tops 

4.  Replacement — Tires,  Tubes 

Tires 

5.  Replacement — Major 

Body 
Chassis 

6.  By  Contimct 

Allowance 

Boats 

Bus 

Private  cars 

7.  Charter  DistHcts 


Towing  service 

Upholstering  repairs 

Valve 

Valve  caps 

Valve  cases 

Vulcanizing 

Wages 

Waste 

Wheel  replacements 
Window  glass  (trucks) 
Windshield  (trucks) 
Windshield  wipers 
Wrecking  service 


Tubes 


Motor 
Trucks 


Street  cars 
Trains 
Trucks 
Wagons 


Transfers  for  pupil  cost  allowance  for  transportation. 

662.  Libraries — Maintenance  and  Operation 

1.  Appropriation  to  public  libraries 

2.  Salary — librarian 

3.  Supplies  and  repairs 

Adhesive  cloth 
Binders 
Blotters 
Book:  Cards 

Covers 

Plates 

Repair  materials 

Replacements 

Supports 
Bristol  board 
Calendar  pads 
Catalogue  index 
Card  pockets 
Daters 
Erasers 
Glue 

Gummed  labels 
Ink 


Ink  eradicator 
Ink  well 
Magazines 
Mucilage 
Newspapers 
Note  pads 
Paste 

Periodicals 
Pens 
Pins 

Record  books 
Rubber  bands  and  stamps 
Sponges 
Staples 
Tablets 
Tags 
Wax 

Writing  fluid 
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663.  Textbooks — Replacement:  This  should  include  only  tax  money — 

not  book  fees — which  is  transferred  from  the  current  expense 
fund  to  textbook  fund  for  replacement  of  textbooks.  If  book- 
room  is  self-supporting,  charge  nothing  here.  Charge  original 
purchase  of  books  under  Code  683. 

664.  Health 

First  aid — playground 

Inspection 

Nurse 

665.  Lunch  Room— See  663 

666.  Indigent  Pupils— Aid 

668.  Temporary  Loans — Principal  Repaid  and  Refunds 

669.  Temporary  Loans — Interest 

66.  Total — ^Auxiliary  Agencies 

67.  CHARTER  DISTRICTS:  Transfer  Per  Capita  for  Current  Expense. 
The  amount  is  determined  in  accordance  with  section  178,  School 
Law,  1927,  as  amended  in  1929. 

GRAND  TOTAL  CURRENT  EXPENSE  EXPENDITURES 
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CURRENT  EXPENSE  FUND 
2.  Alphabetical  List  of  Expenditures 


ITEMS 


61 


62 


63 


66 


67 


Accessories,  truck  

Account  books,  sheets. 

Achievernent  tests  

Acids: . 

Janitorial  

Laboratory  


661-3 


614 


624-2 


634 


624-1 


Adding  machine  supplies,  repair? 
Adhesive: 

Cloth   


614 


Tape    

Adjustments,  trucks  

Agriculture: 

Vocational„_  

Equipment  repair,  replacement.. 

Instructional  supplies  

Air  valves  (heating)  

Alcohol: 

Janitorial  

Laboratory  

Radiator  

Allowance  in  lieu  of  transportation^. 

Alphabetical  cards  (replacement)  

Antifreeze  liquid  f(>r  radiators  

Appropriation,  public  liabries  

Art  supplies  for  instruction  

Asbestos  cement  

Attendance  officer: 

Salary  

Supplies  

Travel  

Attorney's  fees  

Audit  

Automobile  insurance;  fire,  theft  

Awards — special  medals  

Bags,  burlap,  paper_  .  

Baskets  (replacement)  

Battery: 

Repairs  

Replacements    

Benches,  repair,  replacement  

Bends  (heating)    

Binders  for  library  

Biological  supplies  .  

Blackboard  (replacement)  

Blank  Forms: 

Office  superintendent  

Classroom,  principal  

Blotters: 

Office  superintendent  

Library  

Blowout  shoes  


662-3 
664-3 
661-3 


626 


626-13 


643 


624-1 


Board  of  Education,  per  diem,  travel. 

Boats  used  in  transportation  

Body: 

Repairs    

Replacement   


617 

617 

617 

618-1 

618-1 


624-1 


624-1 


614 


615 


624-2 


634 


643 


642 
643 


641 


661-2 
661-6 


652 


661-2 
062-1 


661-3 
661-3 


662 


662-3 
661-3 


661-3 
661-5 
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ITEMS 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

Bookkeeping  machine: 

Repairs,  replacement                       -  - 

614 
614 

_  Supplies   

Boiler: 

652 

PnrtR 

643 
643 

Repair,  replacement  

Bolts,  truck  

661-3 

Bookcases: 

614 

SchooL   

642 

Book: 

Cards  for  library     

662-3 

662-3 

662-3 

662-3 

662-3 

663 

662-3 

663 

661-3 

661-3 

Plates    

Repair  materials  for  library.. 

Replacements  for  library    

Replacements  free  texts    

Supports  for  library   

Book  store  (rental)    

Brakelining;  repair,  replacement   

Brazing  for  trucks  _     

Brick:  building,  walk  repair  

641 

Bristol  board  for  library   

662-3 

Broom.s     

634 
634 

Brushes   

Building  insurance.     

652 

Buckets     

634 
634 

Bulbs: 

Flower    

641 

Bumpers   

661-3 
661-6 

Bus,  under  contract  to  transport  pupils 

Bushings: 

Boiler  and  plumbing                    ...  . 

643 

Trucks   

661-  3 

662-  3 

Calendar  pads  for  library   

Carbon  paper: 

Superintendent's  office  

614 

Classroom             ...  . 

624-2 
624-1 

Cardboard. .    

Card: 

Index  

662-3 
662-3 

Pockets    

Cards: 

General   

614 
616 

624-1 

Census    

Carpenter's  tools: 

For  repair  mechanic   

641 

For  argriculture  shop    .  . 

626-13 

For  Janitor  

634 

Catalogue: 

Slips   

662-3 

Cement: 

Basement,  Scor^ 

641 

643 

Heating  .* . .  1^.  

Tire  patching   

661-3 

Census  car ds_^_^|[|fcL^j^_..  . 

616 

Certificate  of  ^  ^^^^^^Hi^^motion 

624-2 
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items 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

Chains,  tire 

661-3 

Chairs,  repair  and  replacement  

642 

Chalk  

624-1 

Charter  Districts: 

Per  capita  C.  E.   ... 

67 

Salary  superintendent..  .  

619 

Salary  teachers,  principals   

629 

Transportation                    .  ... 

661-7 

Charts  (replacement)  ...   

642 

Chemicals: 

Instructional  _ 

624-1 

Cleaning  .... 

634 

Chemistry  supplies .    

624-1 

i^nloride  of  lime: 

Cleaning  .     

634 

Fertilizer  ..     

641 

Class  registers  

624-1 

624-2 

Clasps  ... 

614 

Cleaning: 

Compound.    ...  

634 
634 

Cloth   

Clocks,  repair,  replacement     .   . 

642 

Clothes: 

Brugh_      .  .  ... 

634 
634 

Line   

Clips  

614 

624-2 

628 
628 
624-1 

Commencement : 

Expense  

Supplies  

Commercial  supplies  (instructional)    .  ... 

Commission  of  treasurer 

616 

Cooking  supplies: 

Lunch  room    

665 

Home  economics    

624-1 
624-1 
624-1 

Crayola. .   .            .  _ 

Crayon  ...  

Cups,  drinking .  _.   ..  

634 

Cup  grease    .    

661-2 

Curtains,  repair,  replacement  

642 

Cyhnder  oil      

661-2 

Daters: 

For  Superintendent   

614 

For  library .   

662-3 

Desks,  repairs,  replacements  

642 

Diplomas   . 

628-5 

Disinfectant   

634 

Doors — repairs,  replacement.  .     

641 

642 

Draperies    . 

Drawing  supplies  

624-1 
ode  nu 

Drayage    . 

Give  c 

mber  of 

article 
643 

delivere 

d. 

Drinking  fountain — repairs,  replacements. 

Dustdown.   

634 
634 

Dusters 

Elections,  school  

618-2 

Electricity: 

Laboratory    

624-1 

Light  and  power. .    

633 

.  .  «.-.*4.v 

Ells— heating,  plumbing   

Equipment  repair  and  replacement  

See  ite 

m  to  be 

repaire 

p43^ 
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ITEMS 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

Erasers: 

624-1 

.  ..... 

662-3 
d. 

661-3 
661-3 

Express      

Give  c 

ode  nu 

mber  of 

article 

delivere 

Fan  belts..     

Fans— repair,  replacement.   

Fasteners                               .    ...  _  ..  . 

614 

624-2 

661-3 

Fertilizer     ....    .. 

641 

Files— replacement : 

Superintendent's  office            .  .... 

614 

Principal  s  office.-   .   

642 

Filing  supplies .  ..     .   ....   

614 

624-2 
624-1 

Films  

664 

652 

Flags: 

Small  

624-1 

Display   ...     

641 

661-2 

Frames— door,  window  

641 

article 

Freight  

Give  c 

ode  nu 

mber  of 

632 

delivere 

d 

Fuel— building  • 

Coal,  wood  -            -  -  

Laboratory.     .  .. 

624-1 

Fuse,  light...   ..  ..   

634 

Garage: 

652 
651 

Rent  

624-1 

Gasoline: 

Trucks  

661-2 

634 

643 

Gear  grease   

661-2 

General  science: 

Supplies      

624-1 

Equipment...  

642 

Glass:  . 

Truck    

661-3 

Window     

641 
642 

Globes  (replacement)   _  

Glue: 

Argricultural  shop  

626-13 

Library  ^f'^B   

662-3 

Grading:  grounds,  roaae  r^air   

641 
641 

Grease  remover: 

634 

661-3 

Groceries: 

Home  economics    

624-1 

Lunch  room    

665 
662-3 

Gummed  labels...     

Gum  packing  for  boilers    . 

643 
642 

Gymnasium  (equipment)  repair,  replace.  . 

634 

661-3 

643 
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ITEMS 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

Hardware: 

Building.   

641 



Truck.   

661-3 
d. 
664 

Hauling  

Give  0 

ode  nu 

mber  of 

article 

delivere 

Health,  all  items   

Hectograph,  refill    

624-1 

Helpers : 

Janitors...  

631 

Truck  mechanics   

661-3 

Home  economics  (equipment): 

Repair,  replacement    

642 

Supplies      

624-1 

Hinges,  building.,    

641 

Indigent  pupils— all  items    .. 

666 

662-3 
662-3 
662-3 

Ink: 

Office,  classroom,  library  

614 
614 
614 

624-1 

Eradicator  for  office,  library   

Ink  well  replacem't:  office,  classr  m,  lib'y 
Insurance: 

Boiler    . 

624-1 

652 
652 
652 
652 
652 

Fire   

Liability    

Tornado   

Compensation  

Intelligent  tests.   

624-2 

Insecticides   _ 

634 

Interest;  temporary  loans  C.  E  

669 

Janitor: 

Supplies  

634 
631 

Wages  ._  

Kerosene: 

Laboratory   . 

624-1 

Lignting   . 

633 

Kodak  films  and  developing   . 

624-1 
ode  nu 
624-1 

Labor   

Give  c 

mber  of 

article 

repaire 

d. 

Laboratory  supplies   ... 

Lead: 

Painting  

641 
643 

Plumbing  

Letterheads— office  supt  ,  school  principal. 
Librarian: 

Salary  

614 

624-2 

662-1 
662 

Stationery,  supplies  

Light   

633 



Lime: 

Building  repairs.   

641 

Disinfectant  

634 

Fertilizer.  

641 

Loans,  current  expenses  

669 

Locks,  buildings  

641 
641 

Lumber,  buildings   

Lunch  room  

665 
662-3 

Magazines;  classroom,  library  

624-1 
624-2 
624-1 

Manuals  

Manual  training  supplies  

Maps,  replacement    

642 

Matrons,  wages  

631 

Metal  work: 

Buildings   

641 

Trucks   

661-3 
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ITEMS 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

Mill  work — building  repairs,  replacements 

641 

Mimeograph: 

614 
614 

624-2 
624-2 

Repairs,  replacements    

Mirrors: 

661-3 

642 

Mops                     _ .     

634 

Motors: 

Minor  repairs  and  replacements  _  

661-3 
661-5 

Mucilage: 

Instruction  _  _     .  

624-1 

Library-     ... 

662-3 

Superintendent's  office  

614 

Museum,  miniature,  supplies  

624-1 
624-1 

Music  supplies.. -  _    _          .     _        .  ._. 

641 

Needles..  _    .    .  .  ^   

624-1 

Newspaper  for  library   _  .  ... 

662-3 

Nipples  for  plumbing           .   - 

643 

Notebooks; 

624-2 
624-1 

Pupils   _  _   

Superintendent's  office   

614 

Notepads: . 

Library       

662-3 

Superintendent's  office    

614 

642 

664 

Nuts: 

643 

661-3 

Office  expense: 

617 
614 

County  superintendents  and  assists.  _ 

624-2 

624-  3 

625-  23 

Principals  and  supervisors  (H.  S.)._.  . 

Rural  supervisors  .  ...   ... 

651 

Oil: 

Cylinder   

661-2 

Fuel   

632 
634 

Floor      

Otner  expense: 

Vocational  agriculture            _    .  . 

626-1 
626-3 
628 

Commencement   ...... 

Paint  and  painting: 

Buildings            ...  ... 

641 

Trucks  

661-3 
661-3 
661-3 

Painting  brushes  and  gun: 

641 
641-642 

Paint  remover: 

Paper: 

Instructional..   . 

624-1 

Superintendent's  office..   

614 

Supervisors     . 

625-23 
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ITEMS 


Paper: 

Cups  

Towels    

Paste;  office  supt  ,  classroom,  library.. _ 

Patching  materials  

Pencils;  office  supt.,  classroom,  library. 
Pencil  sharpeners:  office,  classroom,  library 

Pens:  office,  classroom,  library  

Pensions  

Per  capita,  charter  districts  

Per  diem,  board  of  education...:  

Perception  cards  

Periodicals,  library  

Phonetic  records  

Physical  geography  supphes  

Physics  supplies  

Pine  cleanser  

Pins  


Pipe  covering  

Pipe: 

Building  drain  

Heating,  plumbing  

Cleaning  materials  

Plants  for  grounds  

Plaster  for  buildings  

Playgrounds,  rent  

Plowing:  grounds,  drives,  walks  

Plugs:  lighting,  plumbing  

Plumber's  tools  

Polishing  compound  

Postage:  superintendent,  principal  

Poster  patterns   

Power  

Principal's  salary: 

Elem.  non-teaching.   

Elem.  teaching  

H.  S.  non- teaching  

H.  S.  Teaching  

Principal,  temporary  C.  E.  loans  

Printing: 

Superintendent's  office  

Supervisor's  office  

School  principals  

Private  cars,  transportation  

Pumps,  repair  and  replacement: 

Trucks  

Water  

Putty  

Radiator: 

Trucks — anti-freeze  

Repair  and  replacement  

Buildings— repair  and  replacement . 

Radio  supplies  

Reading: 

Scales  

Stands  

Supplies    

Tests  

Library  


61 


614 
614 
614 


615 


82 


624-1 


624-1 
624-1 
624-1 


624-2 


614 


614 


624-2 
624-1 
624-1 


627-4 
624-1 


623-1 
621 
623-2 
622 


625-23 
624-2 


624-1 
624-2 


624-1 
624-2 


63 


634 
634 


634 


634 


633 


643 
641 


643 


65 


653 


643 


641 
643 


641 
643 
643 


651 


66 


662-3 

661-  3 

662-  3 
662-3 
662-3 


662-3 


662-3 


661-3 


661-6 
661-3 


661-2 
661-3 


682-3 
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ITEMS 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

Record  books: 

Principal's  office    

624-2 

614 

669 

624-2 

Repair  and  replacement  : 

641 
642 
643 

Furniture,  apparatus  

Truck  (major): 

Bodies   .   

661-3 
661-3 
661-3 
661-3 
661-4 

Chassis    

Motors.    

Parts   

Report  blanks: 

Instructional.  

624-2 

Superintendent's  office  

614 

Retreads  

661-3 

641 

Rule  books    

624-2 

624-2 
624-2 

Rubber : 

Bands    

614 
614 

Stamps     

Rulers,  replacement   

642 

Rural  supervisor — white: 

Salary  ... 

625-11 
625-13 
625-12 

625-21 
625-23 

625-  22 

626-  1 

Supplies  

Travel  

Colored: 

Salary  

Travel  

Salaries: 

Agricultural  teachers   

Assistant  city  superintendent  

619-2 

611-2 

617 

613 

611-2 

619-1 

611-1 

613 

617 

Assistant  county  superintendent..  

Attendance  officer  

Bookkeeper  

Business  manager  

City  superintendent  

County  superintendent   

Clerical  assistant   

Census  enumerator  

Elem.  non-teaching  principal  

623-1 
623 
623-2 
622 
626-2 

Elem.  teachers,  teaching  principals 

H.  S.  non-teaching  principal   

H.  S.  teachers,  teaching  principals 

Home  economics  teacher  (G.  Reed) 

Janitors  and  helpers   ...  

631 

Librarian  

662 

Matrons  and  helpers    

631 

Mechanics  and  helpers..   

661-3 

Rural  supervisors  (white)  

625-11 
625-21 

Rural  supervisors  (colored)  

Stenographer    

613 

Teachers  and  principals,  special  char- 
ter districts — transfer  

62&-1 
626-31 

Trades  and  industries   
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items 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

! 

i  87 

- 

Salaries:  (cont.) 

Treasurer;  salarj^  commission  

616 

Truck  drivers    . 

661-1 

Sand     

641 
642 
641 

Sand  tables:  repair,  replacement.  

Sash,  window:  repair  and  replacement 

Saw.    ...  

634 

Scales: 

Achievement                        .  .  

624-1 

Balance   

664 

Schedule  blanks    ... 

624-1 

School: 

Audit...  _.   .. 

618-1 

Building  and  grounds,  rent            .  . 

651 

Election..    _ 

618-2 

Science: 

Supplies    

624-1 

Apparatus,  repair  and  replacement 

642 
642 

Equipment    

Scissors     

624-1 
624-2 
624-1 

Second  sheet  paper    

614 



Sewing  supplies     

Shades:  replacement    

642 

642 
642 

Shop  equipment  (repair,  replacement): 
Vocational  agriculture..   

Manual  training...  

Transportation   _. 

661-3 

Shrubs  

641 

Soap: 

Buildings    

634 

Trucks     

661-3 

Song  books  and  leaflets  

624-3 
624-1 

Splints   

Sponges    

634 
634 

Spray  liquids    

Spring: 

Lubricant .    . 

661-2 
661-2 

Repair,  replacement   .. 

Stage  scenery:  repair,  replacement  

642 

Stamped  envelopes:  supt.,  principal  

614 
614 
614 

627-4 
627-4 
627-4 
624-2 

Stamp  pads..                                  .  . 

662-3 
662-3 

Stamps...    

Standard  tests   

Staples   

662-3 
662-3 

Stationery    

614 
614 

624-2 
624-2 

Stencils   

Stokers...   

634 

Stone   .  . 

641 
642 

Stools:  repair,  replacement  .  

Storage,  trucks    

651 

Storage  cabinets:  repair,  replacement  

642 

Store  room,  rent.  

651 

Stoves;  repair,  replacement  

643 

Street  cars,  transportation  for  pupils   

661-6 

Tablets  

624-1 
624-1 
lary 
624-1 

Tagboard.   ... 

Teacher's  salary  ... 

See  sa 

Teaching  supplies  ..  

Telephone,  telegraph:  rent  and  tolls  ' 

614 

635 
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ITEMS 

Gl 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

Temporary  loans: 

669 
668 
668 

643 

Textbooks: 

Free   _                  ..    .  . 

624-3 
624-2 

Lists..  -                       -    . 

652 

Thumb  tacks   

624-1 

Tile    

641 

Tire: 

Gauges,  valves,  stems.   

661-3 
661-3 
661-4 

Inflation,  change    

Toilet  paper       . 

634 
641 

Tools: 

For  Janitor    . 

For  mechanic,  truck. .  .  

661-3 
661-3 
661-3 

Replacement    

641 

Top:  repair,  replacement.   ... 

Tornado  insurance   

652 

Towels      

634 

661-3 

Trades  and  industries  ..   

626 

661-6 

Transfers:  Charter  districts — 

67 

Superintendent's  salary   

619 

Transportation    

661-7 

Principals  and  teachers  salary  

629 

626-12 

Travel: 

Agricultural  teachers ...    

Assistant  superintendent  

612-13 
617 
615 
612-3 

Attendance  oflScer    

Board  of  education.   

Business  manager    

Elementary  prin.  and  supt. — (supts.)  . 
High  school  prin.  and  supt. — (supts.) . 
Home  economics  teacher  (G.  Keed) 

627-2 
627-3 
626-22 

Replacement  car— asst.  supt   . 

612-4 
612-4 

Business  manager.. 
Supervisor  

625-3 

Superintendent  

612-2 

Rural  supervisor         ....   . 

625-  2 

626-  32 

Trades  and  industries..  

Treasurer:  commission,  salary 

616 

Trees  

641 

Trucks: 

Under  contract  for  transportation 

661-6 

Fire  insurance.    

652 
652 

Liability  insurance  

Repairs  (minor)   

661-3 
661-4 
661-5 
661-4 

Repairs  (major)    

Replacements  

Tires  and  tubes   
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ITEMS 

— ^  

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

Typewriter: 

Paper     .   

614 
614 
014 

624-2 

Repair,  replacement.  .  

642 

Supplies.     ...     ...    _  

624-2 

Union  tees...     .   

643 
642 

Upholstering  rep?iirs   ...  

661-3 

661-3 
661-3 
661-3 
661-3 

Valve : 

Caps     .    ..  .. 

Stems.        

Valves..  ..  ...    

Victrola: 

Needles.    ...  .  .    .   

624-1 
624-1 

Records                     .  .   

Vulcanizing.   .  .   . 

661-3 
661-1 

Wages: 

Janitors  and  helpers  

631 
631 

Matrons  and  helpers  

Mechanics  and  helpers..  .. 

661-3 
661-1 
661-1 

Regular  truck  drivers    

Substitute  truck  drivers  

Watchmen               .  ...  ...  

631 

Wagons  used  in  transpt.  pupils  (contract) 
Waste: 

Cleaning  buildings.    

661-6 

634 

661-3 

Water..-.                                      .  . 

633 
634 

Wax: 

For  janitor             ..  .  ..  

For  library ...  .  _.  .. 

662-3 
662-3 

Wheel;  replacement...    

Window  glass: 

For  buildings.    

641 

For  trucks..    . 

661-3 

642 
641 

Windows,  replacement: 

Buildings   ..       .   .... 

661-3 

661-3 
661-3 

Windshield: 

Replacement                       ..  ..  

Wipers    

Wire  

643 

Wood    

632 

Workmen  s  compensation  

652 

Wrecking  service    

661-3 

Wrenches: 

For  janitor 

641 

For  truck  mechanic   .   

661-3 

Writing  fluid: 

Instruction..    ._  . 

624-1 

Library      

662-3 

Superintendent    

614 
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B.  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  FUND  EXPENDITURES 
68.  CAPITAL  OUTLAY: 

681.  New  Buildings  and  Grounds: 

1.  Sites — New  land  and  original  improvements. 

2.  New  Buildings — Amounts  entered  here  should  cover  only  the 

cost  of  new  buildings  and  permanent  additions.  Cloak- 
rooms and  built-in  bookcases  and  blackboards  are  classified 
under  this  head. 

3.  Equipment — Heating,  lighting  and  plumbing  installation  costs 

are  placed  here.  Replacement  of  electric  light  bulbs  are 
considered  as  janitors'  supplies. 

4.  Equipment  : 

Furniture — For  school  buildings — tables,  chairs,  desks,  book- 
cases (unless  built-in),  laboratory  desks,  cabinets,  etc. 

Instructional  Apparatus — Includes  physical,  biological,  chem- 
ical and  other  scientific  laboratory  apparatus;  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  and  utensils  for  special  classes,  such  as 
agriculture,  home  economics,  manual  training,  com.mercial, 
etc.  Note  the  distinction  between  the  equipment  which  ap- 
pears in  this  column  and  supply  items  which  are  consumed 
by  use,  the  cost  of  which  should  be  placed  under  62. 

5.  Fees  and  Other. 

682.  Old  Buildings  and  Grounds: 

1.  Additional — Sites  and  improvement  of  grounds. 

2.  Alterations — Expenditures   for   alteration   of   old  buildings, 

such  as  tearing  out  walls,  building  partitions,  and  enlarging 
of  rooms.  The  operation  may  not  enlarge  the  building,  yet 
does  entail  a  cost  in  addition  to  the  payments  on  the  original 
building. 

3.  Equipment — Heating,  lighting,  plumbing. 

4.  Furniture  and  Instructional  Apparatus. 

683.  Books:  New— 

1.  Library — The  original  cost  of  new  books.  All  replacements 
should  be  placed  under  662-3. 

2.  Textbooks. 
Transportation: 

1.  Trucks — The  original  cost  of  trucks  purchased  for  the  trans- 
portation of  school  pupils.  If  the  depreciation  of  trucks  is 
not  charged  off  the  capital  account,  all  replacements  of 
trucks  would  be  under  661.  Taking  the  state  as  a  whole, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  charge  all  replacements  under 
661,  provided  the  cost  of  replacement  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
original  price,  and  place  in  684  only  the  original  cost  of 
trucks  and  accessories. 

2.  Garage  Building. 

Equipment  (New) — Superintendent's  office. 
Interest — Temporary  loans  for  Capital  Outlay. 
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689.  Charter  Districts — The  per  capita  amount  to  special  charter  dis- 
tricts of  capital  outlay  is  determined  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 178-2,  School  Law,  1927  (Chapter  239,  Sec.  4  (2)  Public 
Laws,  1927). 

68.  Total— Capital  Outlay 

C.  DEBT  SERVICE  FUND  EXPENDITURES 

69.  DEBT  SERVICE; 

691.  State  Loans: 

1.  Literary  Fund — Principal  and  interest. 

2.  Special  Building  Funds — Principal  and  interest. 

692.  County  Bonds — The  principal  and  interest  due  during  the  fiscal 

year  on  county-wide  school  bonds,  including  also  any  district 
bond  payments  which  have  been  assumed  with  the  approval  of 
the  county  board  of  commissioners  by  the  county  board  of 
education. 

693.  District  Bonds — The  principal  and  interest  on  district  bond  obli- 

gations of  the  fiscal  year,  the  payments  being  made  from 
local  funds. 

694-697.  Blank. 

698.  Interest — Temporary  loans  for  Debt  Service. 

699.  Per  Capita  Debt  Service: 

1.  Charter  Districts — The  per  capita  payments  to  special  charter 

districts  for  Debt  Service  made  under  Section  178,  School 
Law,  1927.    (See  above.) 

2.  Districts  Voting  Bonds — Determined  under  same  section. 

69.  Total— Debt  Service 

II— CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  INCOME 

There  are  three  code  series  in  income:  700,  750  and  900.  These  items 
will  occur  in  all  three  funds:  Current  Expense,  Capital  Outlay  and  Debt 
Service. 

700.  Unencumbered  Balance,  June  30 — The  balance  of  the  appropriation 
after  the  amount  of  the  estimated  obligations  from  the  date  the  budget  is 
made  up  to  June  30  has  been  added  to  the  expenditures  which  have  been 
made  to  the  date  the  statement  is  made. 

750.  Unappropriated  Surplus  Revenue,  June  30 — The  amount  of  income 
for  a  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  total  appropriation  for  the  same  fiscal 
year. 

A.  CURRENT  EXPENSE  FUND  INCOME 

960.  State  Funds: 

1.  Equalizing  Fund 

2.  Teacher  Training  in  High  Schools 

3.  Vocational:  Agriculture,  home  economics,  farm  life  schools. 
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4.   Donations:  General  Education  Board 
Jeanes  Foundation 
Rosenwald  Fund 
Slater  Fund 

961.  Polls — Number  of  polls,  rate,  yield,  less  insolvents, 

962.  Fines,  Forfeitures  and  Penalties. 

963.  Dog  Taxes — Number  of  dogs  and  rate. 

964.  Interest  on  Bank  Balances. 

965-969.   Blank:   965.  Federal  Forestry  Payment 

966.  Book  Store 

967.  Lunch  Rooms 
968-9.  Other 

970.   Taxes — Ad  valorem  taxes. 

B.  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  FUND  INCOME 

980.  State  Loans — All  loans  for  the  fiscal  year  from  the  State  for  the 

erection  of  buildings  and  making  permanent  improvements. 

981.  Bonds  and  Notes — Income  from  the  sale  of  school  bonds  or  long 

term  notes  used  in  capital  outlay. 

982.  School  Property — Income  from  sale  of  school  property. 

983.  Rural  Libraries — State  appropriations. 

984.  Interest  on  Bank  Balances. 

985.  Donations  for  Specific  Districts — Gifts  by  agencies  other  than 

the  county  to  specific  districts. 

986.  Taxes — Ad  valorem  taxes  for  capital  outlay. 

C.  DEBT  SERVICE  FUND  INCOME 

990.  Local  Taxes — The  total  amount  due  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 

cation has  been  budgeted  and  expended  in  the  six  months' 
term.  The  receipts  under  990-1  and  990-2  are  the  amounts 
which  districts  pay  to  the  county  from  local  funds  on  State 
loans,  including  amounts  paid  by  charter  districts. 

991.  Blank — Other  items  of  income. 

992.  Taxes — Ad  valorem  taxes  for  Debt  Service. 


HI—DISTRIBUTION  BY  TERM  OF  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

COUNTIES 

Preceding  this  section  is  the  outline  of  the  classification  of  school  ex- 
penditures and  income.  In  North  Carolina  there  are  two  school  terms. 
These  terms  are  separate  for  the  reason  that  each  is  supported  by  a  dif- 
ferent source  of  income  and  operated  under  different  laws.   These  terms 


are: 
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1.  The  Six  Months'  Term — It  is  supported  by  State  and  county  funds. 

The  State  funds  consist  of  the  Equalizing  Fund  and  aids  to  county 
and  to  specific  districts  for  certain  purposes.  The  county  funds 
consist  of  poll  taxes,  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  dog  taxes,  county 
bonds,  sale  of  school  property,  miscellaneous  income,  and  a  county- 
wide  ad  valorem  tax  on  all  property  in  the  county. 

2.  The  Extended  Term — It  is  supported  by  State  funds  appropriated 

for  the  use  of  specific  districts,  local  poll  taxes,  fines.  State  loans, 
district  bonds,  sale  of  school  property  paid  for  by  district  fund, 
miscellaneous  income,  and  a  district  ad  valorem  tax  levied  on  all 
property  in  the  district  or  a  county-wide  ad  valorem  tax  for  a 
county-wide  extended  term. 
The  distribution  of  the  expenditures  between  the  two  terms  cannot  be 

stated  specifically  for  each  county  or  special  charter  district.  It  is  strongly 

urged  that  the  line  of  demarcation  be  set  up. 

A.  CURRENT  EXPENSE  FUND 

61.  GENERAL  CONTROL: 

Most  of  the  expenditures  under  General  Control  are  in  the  Six  Months' 
Budget.  The  following  items  also  have  spaces  in  the  extended  budget  for 
the  purposes  indicated. 

616,  617.  Treasurer  and  Attendance — For  use  in  extended  term  if 
treasurer  is  paid  partly  from  local  taxes  or  in  case  an  attend- 
ance officer  is  employed  in  the  district  in  addition  to  the  one 
provided  by  the  county. 

619.  Charter  District — The  extended  term  column  in  the  county  budget 
will  be  used  only  by  counties  which  have  a  uniform  county- 
wide  extended  school  term.    (See  footnote  in  county  budget.) 

62.  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE: 

621,  622,  623,  629— In  the  county  budget,  the  cost  of  salaries  placed  in 
the  six  months'  term  column  would  be  based  on  the  adopted  county  schedule 
of  salaries  and  the  amount  in  the  extended  term  column  would  be  the  re- 
mainder for  the  remaining  term  and  any  supplements  paid  in  excess  of 
the  county  schedule  for  the  entire  term.  This  method  should  be  used  by 
charter  districts  also. 

624.  Instructional  Supplies — The  annual  cost  should  be  prorated  ac- 

cording to  extended  term. 

625.  Rural  Supervision — -Cost  chargeable  to  six  months'  term. 

626.  Other — To  be  determined  for  each  object. 

627.  Salaries  Clerical  Assistants  and  Office  Expenses — Certain  of  the 

larger  districts  will  have  assistants  and  office  expense  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  county. 

629.  Transfers  to  Special  Charter  Districts — Six  months'  term  item. 
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63.  OPERATION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT: 

631.  Wages,  Janitors,  Etc. — The  annual  cost  should  be  prorated  ac- 

cording to  extended  term. 

632.  Fuel — The  tendency  is  toward  charging  fuel  costs  to  the  six 

months'  term. 

633.  Water,  Light,  Power — Prorate  annual  cost  according  to  term. 

634.  Janitors'  Supplies — Prorate  annual  cost  according  to  term. 

64.  MAINTENANCE  OF  PLANT: 

The  items  under  this  section  would  be  a  charge  to  the  six  months'  term 
unless  the  district  makes  expenditures  for  items  considered  to  be  above 
the  standard  which  the  county  board  of  education  furnishes. 

65.  FIXED  CHARGES: 

651.  Rents — If  the  length  of  the  school  term  does  not  affect  the  rental 

charges,  the  rent  should  be  paid  by  the  county. 

652.  Insurance — Insurance  is  paid  annually  and  the  rate  is  determined 

without  regard  to  term.    It  is  a  six  months'  term  cost. 

653.  Pensions — For  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  emeritus. 

Carry  in  six  months'  term  accounts. 


66.  AUXILIARY  AGENCIES: 

661.  Transportation  of  Pupils — The  expenditures  for  wages  of  driv- 

ers, gas,  oil,  etc.,  can  be  determined  very  closely  as  to  term. 
The  first  six  months  cost  would  be  borne  by  the  county  and  the 
remainder  by  the  district.  (661-3) — The  repairs  for  each  term 
may  be  determined  by  prorating  the  annual  cost.  Replacement 
of  trucks  should  be  placed  in  the  six  months'  column. 

662.  School  Library — Most  of  the  counties  consider  this  expenditure 

chargeable  to  the  six  months'  term. 


67.  CHARTER  DISTRICTS: 

67.  Per  Capita  Current  Expense — The  extended  term  column  will  be 
used  only  by  those  counties  which  have  a  uniform  extended 
term. 


B.  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  FUND 

68.  CAPITAL  OUTLAY: 

681,  682.  New  and  Old  Buildings  and  Grounds — The  extended  term 
column  will  be  used  only  by  counties  which  require  the  district 
to  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  buildings  and  equipment.  These 
items  are  properly  a  six  months'  charge. 

683.  Books  (New)— 

1.  Libraries — A  library  is  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  modern  school  plant.    The  original  cost  of 
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books  is  a  six  months'  term  charge.    The  districts  should 
be  charged  for  repair  and  replacement  of  books  only  to  the 
extent  of  wear  during  the  extended  term. 
2.  Textbooks — Original  purchase  of  textbooks  is  chargeable  to 
six  months'  term. 

684.  Trucks — The  original  purchase  price  of  a  new  truck  is  a  six 

months'  term  charge  under  Capital  Outlay.  For  replacement 
and  repairs,  see  661.  The  law  permits  the  lending  of  the  trucks 
to  local  districts  for  use  in  operating  the  extended  term. 

685.  Equipment:   (New) — Superintendent's   office — six  months'  term 

charge. 

688.  Interest — Temporary  loans — Capital  Outlay.  If  building  is  being 
erected  from  county  funds,  interest  charge  is  against  six 
months'  term;  if  erected  by  district  funds,  interest  is  a  district 
or  extended  term  charge. 

C.  DEBT  SERVICE  FUND 

69.  DEBT  SERVICE: 

691.  State  Loans — It  will  be  noted  that  the  entire  amount  due  the 
State  Board  of  Education  annually  is  placed  in  the  six  months' 
term  and  the  income  from  local  tax  funds  indicates  the  part 
that  is  to  be  borne  from  extended  term  funds. 

County  Bonds — Since  the  county  has  either  voted  county-wide 
bonds  or  has  assumed  the  payment  of  district  bonds,  the  total 
payment  is  in  the  six  months'  budget. 

District  Bonds — In  extended  term  budget  for  the  reason  that  the 
annual  payments  are  made  from  district  funds  instead  of  from 
county  funds. 

SPECIAL  CHARTER  DISTRICTS 

The  preceding  paragraphs  under  III — Distribution  by  Term — have  been 
prepared  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  preparation  of  the  May 
Budget,  disbursement  of  funds,  and  the  making  of  the  annual  financial 
report  of  the  county.  The  general  suggestions  below  pertain  to  these 
matters  in  the  Special  Charter  districts. 

A.  CURRENT  EXPENSE  FUND 

61.  GENERAL  CONTROL: 

611.  Salary:  City  Superintendent — The  suggestion  made  above  under 

611  should  be  followed  here. 

612,  613,  614,  615,  617,  618.   Prorate  annual  need  or  expenditures  ac- 

cording to  term. 

616.  Salary:  City  School  Treasurer — The  expense,  if  any,  for  this  pur- 
pose v/ould  be  in  the  handling  of  local  tax  funds.  The  cost 
would  appear  in  the  extended  column. 
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62.  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE: 


621.  Salaries:  Elementary  Teachers 

622.  Salaries:  High  School  Teachers 

623.  Salaries:  Principals  and  Supervisor: 


Based  on  adopted 
county  schedule 


624.  Instructional  Supplies — Prorate  annual  cost  according  to  term. 

63.  OPERATION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT: 

631.  Wages  of  Janitors  and  Others 

632.  Fuel 

633.  Water,  Light,  Power 

634.  Janitors  and  Supplies 

64.  MAINTENANCE  OF  PLANT: 

641.  Repairs  to  Buildings  and  Grounds 

642.  Repairs  and  Replacements,  Furniture, 

Instructional  Apparatus 

643.  Repairs    and    Replacements,  Heating, 

Lighting,  Plumbing,  Equipment 

65.  FIXED  CHARGES: 

651.  Rents — If  the  term  does  not  aifect  the  cost,  the  charge  would 

be  against  the  six  months'  term. 

652.  Insurance — Six  months'  term  charge. 

66.  AUXILIARY  AGENCIES:— Prorate  according  to  term. 


Prorate  annual  cost  accord- 
ing to  term 


Prorate  according 
to  term 


B.  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  FUND 
68.  CAPITAL  OUTLAY: 

681,  682.  New  and  Old  Buildings— Two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 

cost  of  buildings  in  the  charter  district  should  be  carried  in 
the  six  months'  term  and  the  remainder  in  the  extended  term, 
the  division  to  be  determined  by  the  length  of  term.  As  a 
rule,  the  larger  charter  districts  put  up  buildings  of  a  more 
expensive  type  than  the  county  furnishes;  consequently,  this 
is  probably  a  reasonable  rule  to  follow. 

683,  684.   Libraries  and  Trucks — Prorate  for  charter  districts  accord- 
ing to  term. 

C.  DEBT  SERVICE  FUND 

Prorate  expenditures  on  basis  of  term,  unless  the  county  has  taken  over 
the  building  indebtedness  of  the  special  charter  district. 
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IV— DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  BY  TERM 
COUNTIES 

For  counties,  the  income  from  county  sources  is  an  income  to  the  six 
months'  term,  except  the  income  from  a  special  county-wide  tax  which  is 
an  extended  term  item.  The  income  from  district  sources,  with  excep- 
tions, is  an  income  to  the  extended  term  in  rural  schools. 

CHARTER  DISTRICTS 

Income  to  charter  districts  from  the  county  for  the  six  months'  term 
will  be  entered  in  the  six  months'  term  column.  Income  from  a  county- 
wide  special  tax  is  a  credit  to  the  extended  term. 

Income  to  charter  districts  from  sources  other  than  the  county  is  an 
extended  term  income.  If  the  budget  or  account  for  the  six  months'  term 
does  not  balance  because  of  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  county  standard, 
a  transfer  of  funds  from  the  special  charter  district  extended  term  funds 
will  be  made  to  make  up  the  difference. 


PART  11 

SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS 

The  account  forms  for  the  public  school  fund  are  prepared  to  follow 
closely  the  receipt  and  disbursement  items  outlined  in  the  May  budget 
forms.  The  expenditures  from  county  funds,  by  term,  should  be  accounted 
for  separately  from  funds  of  the  local  district. 

FORMS 

There  have  been  prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction three  forms  for  use  in  keeping  accounts  in  accordance  with  the 
1927  budget  law:  voucher  form,  receipt  and  disbursement  register  form, 
and  certain  ledger  and  miscellaneous  forms. 

I— VOUCHERS 

1.  Triplicate — The  voucher  form,  9xlV2  inches,  has  been  printed  in 
triplicate,  for  use  as  follows: 

Original:  For  payee 

Duplicate:   County  accountant's  copy 

Triplicate:   Superintendent's  copy 

2.  Three  Funds — The  voucher  forms  have  been  printed  in  three  colors: 
one  color  for  the  county  funds,  one  color  for  the  district  funds,  and  a  third 
color  for  special  charter  district  funds. 

For  County  Funds — The  county  funds  aie  divided  into  two  divisions 
for  purposes  of  disbursement  and  the  voucher  forms  are  made  for  use 
according  to  the  signatures  required  by  law: 

(a)  Those  county  funds  reserved  to  the  county  board  of  education 
can  be  paid  out  only  on  warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  the  County  Board  of  Education.  A  voucher  has  been  pre- 
pared for  such  use  and  contains  space  for  these  signatures  only. 

(b)  Those  county  funds  for  salaries  for  instructional  service  and 
other  regular  employment  in  districts  may  be  expended  only  on  a 
properly  executed  order  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  district  com- 
mittee, one  of  whom  shall  be  the  secretary,  and  countersigned  by 
the  county  superintendent.  Another  county  voucher  form  has  been 
prepared  for  the  signatures  necessary  under  this  provision. 

For  District  Funds — Special  district  funds  may  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  only  on  a  properly  executed  order  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  district  committee,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  secretary,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  county  superintendent.  This  form  is  the  same  as  the  one 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  except  as  to  color. 

For  Special  Charter  Districts — These  funds  will  be  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  charter  of  the  district. 

3.  Method  of  Issuance:  The  practice  in  the  State  as  to  the  origin  of 
vouchers  varies.  On  account  of  the  number  of  items  in  the  voucher  regis- 
ter, the  register  has  been  divided  into  three  sections  for  county  funds  and 
three  sections  for  local  district  funds:  (a)  current  expense,  (b)  capital 
outlay,  (c)  debt  service.    For  example,  in  county  funds,  all  vouchers  for 
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current  expense  would  carry  a  series  of  numbers;  capital  outlay  another 
series  of  numbers;  and  debt  service  another  series  of  numbers.  Some  coun- 
ties have  found  it  preferable  to  originate  all  vouchers  in  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  in  order  that  all  financial  records  pertaining  to  public 
school  expenditures  will  be  consolidated  and  complete  in  one  office.  ^ 

4.  Information  on  Voucher — On  the  voucher  sufficient  information 
should  be  placed  (a)  to  identify  all  items  of  expenditure,  (b)  to  determine 
the  fund  or  appropriation  to  which  the  amount  of  the  voucher  is  to  be 
charged,  (c)  to  trace  the  entry  in  all  the  records  connected  with  the  trans- 
action, (d)  to  give  the  superintendent  and  board  of  education  such  detail 
of  costs  as  to  school  units  or  plants  or  items  as  would  better  aid  in  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  schools. 

II_VOUCHER  AND  RECEIPT  REGISTERS 

One  voucher  and  receipt  register  form  has  been  prepared  which  can  be 
used  by  the  county  superintendent  in  connection  with  county  funds  as  well 
as  local  district  funds.  This  form  can  be  used  also  by  the  superintendents 
in  special  charter  districts.  The  county  superintendent  can  distinguish  his 
county  fund  forms  from  his  district  fund  forms  by  stamping  or  writing  in 
at  the  top  of  the  form  the  words,  in  large  letters,  "County  Funds"  or  "Dis- 
trict Funds." 

Since  it  is  necessary  for  county  superintendents  to  keep  county  funds 
separate  from  district  funds,  two  registers  will  be  necessary,  each  of 
which  will  have  three  sections: 

County  Fund  Register: 

A.  Current  Expense  Fund 

B.  Capital  Outlay  Fund 

C.  Debt  Service  Fund 

District  Fund  Register: 

A,  B,  C  (the  same  funds). 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  items  of  expenditure  or  receipt  can  be  ob- 
tained in  detail  from  the  register.  For  example,  the  expenditures  for  any 
item  under  general  control  is  accessible  as  soon  as  the  column  is  added  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  general  control;  also,  the  total  of  current  expense 
disbursements  for  the  month  is  available  at  the  bottom  of  the  register. 

Ill— LEDGER  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNTS 

The  ledger  and  miscellaneous  account  forms  which  are  different  or  in 
addition  to  those  used  heretofore  are: 

1.  District  Account  Form — This  form  has  been  prepared  for  use  in 
keeping  a  record  of  local  district  funds.  Space  has  also  been  provided  for 
the  record  of  county  funds  which  are  spent  in  districts  (if  such  records 
are  desired). 

2.  Monthly  Statement  of  Cash  Needs — The  form  has  been  prepared  in 
accordance  with  Section  194  of  the  1923  School  Code  as  amended  by  the 
Legislature  of  1927  (see  Section  16,  Chapter  239,  Public  Laws,  1927). 

3.  Miscellaneous — Other  supplementary  forms  for  purchases,  expendi- 
tures, and  other  necessary  items  will  be  determined  by  each  superintendent. 


PART  III 


SCHOOL  AUDITS 

(Note — For  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  Audit 
Reports,  it  is  requested  that  audits  be  made  on  paper  which  can  be  bound 
in  a  size  not  larger  than  9  inches  by  12  inches.) 

I— SCHOOL  AUDIT  LAW 

The  law  relating  to  school  audits  is  repeated  below  for  the  convenience 
of  those  concerned  (1927  law). 

"Sec.  198.  County  Board  of  Education  to  have  accounts  of  the  board  of 
education  and  the  county  treasurer  of  the  public  school  fund  audited. — On 

or  before  the  first  day  of  August  of  each  year  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  cause  to  be  audited  the  books  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
school  fund  and  the  accounts  of  the  county  board  of  education,  and  shall 
provide  for  the  cost  of  the  same,  where  a  county  auditor  is  not  provided 
by  special  statute,  out  of  the  current  expense  fund.  The  auditor's  report 
shall  show: 

"(a)  For  six  months  school  term:  (1)  Sources  of  revenues  and 
purposes  for  which  expenditures  were  made;  (2)  comparison  of 
approved  May  Budget  with  the  actual  transactions;  (3)  statement 
of  salary  paid  each  teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  or  superintendent, 
and  all  other  employees  employed  in  the  county  system,  showing 
what  part  was  paid  out  of  the  state  and  county  six  months'  school 
fund,  and  what  part  was  paid  out  of  the  local  tax  funds;  (4)  the 
auditor  shall  compare  the  expenditures  with  the  budget  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  report  whether 
all  salaries  and  other  expenses  have  been  paid  in  accordance  with 
law;  (5)  the  auditor  shall  check  the  average  daily  attendance  by 
districts  as  shown  in  the  budget  against  the  monthly  reports  from 
the  district,  listing  the  high  school  and  elementary  school  average 
daily  attendance  separately,  and  including  a  statement  covering  the 
average  daily  attendance  maintained  during  the  scholastic  year  which 
the  financial  transactions  cover  and  also  the  average  daily  attendance 
maintained  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  year  covered  by  the 
financial  transactions  contained  in  the  audit;  (6)  statement  of  out- 
standing indebtedness,  including  county  school  bonds,  amounts  due 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  all  unpaid  accounts;  (7)  appraisal 
of  all  school  property;  and  (8)  all  other  items  which  will  aid  in 
making  a  complete  audit. 

"(b)  For  local  tax  districts:  In  similar  details,  the  audit  of  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  include  accounts  of  local  tax  dis- 
tricts and  special  county  taxes. 

"(c)  For  special  charter  districts:  In  like  manner  and  in  similar 
details,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  special  act,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  each  special  charter  district  shall  cause  to  be  audited  the  accounts 
of  the  treasurer  and  board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter  dis- 
tricts." 

"At  least  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  report  of  the  auditor  shall  be 
published  in  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  county,  or  in  bulletin  form, 
and  one  copy  of  the  complete  report  shall  be  sent  to  the  State  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  one  copy  shall  be  given  to  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  one  copy  to  the  chairman  of 
the  county  board  of  education. 

"If  the  county  board  of  education  or  special  charter  district  board  of 
trustees  shall  fail  to  have  all  accounts  audited  as  provided  herein,  the 
State  Superintendent  shall  notify  the  State  Auditor,  and  said  State  Auditor 
shall  send  an  auditor  to  said  county  and  have  the  accounts  audited  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  all  expenses  for  the 
same  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of 
trustees,  as  the  case  may  be." 

II— SCOPE  OF  AUDIT 

Detail  suggestions  are  not  made  concerning  the  schedules  for  (1)  com- 
parison of  approved  budgets  with  actual  expenditures,  (2)  comparison  of 
approved  budgets  with  funds  levied  by  the  county  commissioners  or  special 
charter-  district  tax  levying  body,  (3)  reconciliation  with  treasurer,  (4) 
general  county  revenue,  (5)  special  local  taxes  (by  districts),  (6)  summary 
of  cash  balances,  (7)  general  statement  of  funds,  (8)  balance  sheet,  (9) 
and  other  necessary  statements.  Suggestions  are  made  below  concerning 
certain  schedules  which  are  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paragraph. 

Ill— SUGGESTED  SCHEDULES 

I.  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

The  annual  financial  report  forms,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
classification  of  expenditures  under  the  1927  law,  are  forwarded  annually 
to  county  and  city  superintendents.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fund  balances 
as  reported  in  the  last  annual  report  as  of  June  30,  which  should  check 
with  the  amounts  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

II.  Schedule  of  Salaries  under  Instructional  Service. 

This  schedule  should  be  set  up  to  include  at  least  the  following  columns 
of  information: 

1.  Township,  district  number,  name  of  school. 

2.  Name  of  teacher. 

3.  Position  (grade). 

4.  Certificate  (H.  S.  T.  A  =4). 

5.  Monthly  salary: 

a.  State  Salary  Schedule — If  the  adopted  county  schedule  is  dif- 

ferent from  the  state  schedule,  an  additional  column  showing 
the  county  schedule  should  be  added. 

b.  Actual  salary  paid  per  month. 

6.  Months  taught  and  paid. 

7.  Total  salary  paid: 

a.  Six  months'  Term: 

(1)  County  and  State  funds. 

(2)  Local  tax  funds. 

(3)  Total. 

b.  Extra  Term: 

(1)  Local  tax  funds. 

c.  Total  (annual) — all  funds. 
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III.  Schedule  of  Salaries — Miscellaneous. 

This  schedule  should  contain  the  salaries  of  all  regular  employees  other 
than  those  in  the  preceding  schedule.  This  would  include  611-1,  611-2,  613, 
617,  631,  641  (if  any);  661-1  and  662  (if  any). 

1.  Classification  of  salary  and  names  of  employees  under  each  classi- 

fication. 

2.  School  unit — Designate  school  to  which  the  person  is  attached  if 

employed  in  connection  with  a  school  or  schools. 

3.  Name  of  position  or  duty. 

4.  Full  or  part-time  employee  (designate  proportion). 

5.  Number  months  employed  and  paid. 

6.  Monthly  salary. 

7.  Annual  amount  paid: 

a.  From  county  funds. 

b.  From  district  funds. 

c.  Total. 

IV.  Term  and  Average  Daily  Attendance. 

1.  Township,  number  district,  name  of  school. 

2.  For  school  year  next  preceding  current  year. 

a.  Length  of  term: 

(1)  High  school  (in  days). 

(2)  Elementary  school  (in  days). 

b.  Average  daily  attendance: 

(1)  High  school: 

For  6  months'  term  (first  six  months  of  the  school  year). 
For  entire  term. 

(2)  Elementary  school: 

For  6  months'  term  (first  six  months  of  the  school  year). 
For  entire  term. 

3.  For  current  year  (being  audited). 

a.  Length  of  term: 

(1)  High  school  (in  days). 

(2)  Elementary  school  (in  days). 

b.  Average  daily  attendance: 

(1)  High  school: 

For  6  months'  term  (first  six  months  of  the  school  year). 
For  entire  term. 

(2)  Elementary  school: 

For  6  months'  term  (first  six  months  of  the  school  year). 
For  entire  term. 

The  schedules  covering  the  indebtedness  of  schools,  both  county  and 
district  obligations,  should  be  set  up  in  such  way  that  essential  information 
for  proper  administration  of  the  schools  will  be  available  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  to  the  board  of  education. 
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V.  Detail  of  Indebtedness  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  June  30, 
(specify  year). 

This  schedule  can  be  divided  into  two  sections:  The  first  section  for  the 
State  Literary  Fund  and  the  second  section  for  the  Special  Building  Fund. 
The  columns  for  items  for  both  funds  would  be  the  same. 

1.  Information  about  notes: 

a.  Date  of  notes. 

b.  Amount  of  original  loan. 

2.  Township  and  district — This  information  will  not  be  necessary  except 

in  counties  in  which  all  or  part  of  the  State  loan  is  paid  from 
district  funds. 

3.  Principal  unpaid  June  30,  (at  close  of  year  preceding  year  being 

audited). 

4.  Notes  made  to  State  Board  of  Education  during  fiscal  year. 

5.  Principal  paid  during  fiscal  year  being  audited. 

6.  Balance  principal  unpaid  June  30  (specify  year). 

7.  Balance — Obligation  of: 

a.  County  funds. 

b.  District  funds. 

VI.  Schedule  County  School  Bonds  Outstanding,  June  30  (specify  year). 

This  schedule  would  include  all  county-wide  and  all  district  bonds 
which  have  been  taken  over  by  the  county. 

1.  Purpose  of  bonds — Township,  district. 

2.  Number  of  bonds. 

3.  Denomination  of  bonds. 

4.  Date  of  bonds. 

5.  Interest: 

a.  Rate  of  interest. 

b.  Payable — annually  or  semi-annually. 

6.  Amount  of  original  issue. 

7.  Bonds  outstanding  June  30  (specify  year). 

8.  Bonds  issued  during  fiscal  year. 

9.  Bonds  retired  during  year  (specify  year). 

10.  Bonds  outstanding  June  30   (specify  year),  include  bonds  issued 

during  year. 

11.  Sinking  fund,  June  30  (specify  year). 

12.  Maturity  and  payments  of  bonds: 

a.  Date  of  maturity. 

b.  Place  payable. 

VII.  Schedule  of  District  School  Bonds  Outstanding,  June  30  (specify 
year). 

The  items  in  this  schedule  would  be  the  same  as  for  county  bond 
obligations. 

VIII.  Schedule — Summary    of    State    Loan    and    Bonded   Indebtedness — 
County  and  District,  June  30.  1927. 

This  summary  will  show  concisely  the  obligations  of  the  county  as  a 
whole  and  the  obligations  which  are  payable  from  local  district  funds. 
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1.  Nature  of  Indebtedness — The  items  in  this  column  are  as  follows: 

State  Literary  Fund,  Special  Building  Fund,  County  Bonds  or 
long  term  indebtedness.  District  Bonds,  and  other  types  of  long 
term  obligations. 

2.  Amount  of  obligations  of  county. 

3.  Amount  of  obligations  of  districts. 

4.  Total. 

IX.  Schedule  of  Outstanding  Accounts,  June  30  (specify  year). 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  being  audited,  there  will  probably  be  some 
outstanding  accounts,  which  are  obligations  of  the  county  or  of  local 
districts. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  pay  within  each  fiscal  year  all  obli- 
gations within  the  year.  The  suggestions  below  are  made  with  the  idea 
that  the  schedule  will  be  made  in  two  sections:  (1)  items  payable  from 
county  funds,  and  (2)  items  chargeable  to  district  funds,  the  latter  to  be 
designated  by  districts.  This  schedule  would  include  unpaid  accounts  at 
end  of  year  being  audited. 

1.  Township  and  district  (for  use  in  case  item  is  an  obligation  to  dis- 

trict funds). 

2.  Date  of  account. 

3.  Firm  or  person  to  whom  account  is  due. 

4.  Account  classification  or  code. 

5.  Amount  of  account. 

6.  Amount  chargeable  to: 

a.  County  funds. 

b.  District  funds. 

X.  Schedule  of  Local  District  Funds. 

The  items  of  this  schedule  should  be  in  such  detail  that  the  financial 
transactions  will  be  available  and  the  condition  of  the  local  funds  of  each 
district  will  be  determined  (see  IX  above). 

XI.  Schedule  of  School  Properties,  June  30  (specify  year). 

Two  schedules:  One  for  white  schools  and  the  other  for  colored  schools. 

1.  Township,  district  number,  name  of  school. 

2.  Value  of  sites. 

3.  Value  of  buildings. 

4.  Value  of  equipment. 

5.  Total. 

XII.  Schedule  of  Transportation  Equipment,  June  30  (specify  year). 

1.  Description  of  truck: 

a.  Kind. 

b.  Capacity  in  tonnage  and  pupils. 

2.  Number  years  operated  to  June  30,  (specify  year). 

3.  Purchase  price. 

4.  Present  value. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We  are  reprinting  in  this  Bulletin  the  general  specifications  for  stand- 
ard elementary  schools.  These  standards  were  approved  five  years  ago  by 
a  large  committee  of  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  They  have  been 
administered  over  this  period  by  Miss  Susan  Fulghum  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

These  are  merely  minimum  standards  and  represent  the  very  least  in 
general  conditions,  teaching  staff  and  material  equipment  that  should  go 
into  an  elementary  school.  Of  course  these  minimum  statements  would 
include  adequate  provisions  for  the  operation  of  the  entire  course  of  study 
in  all  the  grades  as  well  as  the  general  organization  of  the  school.  Many 
schools,  both  rural  and  city,  now  go  far  beyond  the  statements  included 
within  this  Bulletin. 

There  is  appended  certain  statistics  relative  to  standard  schools  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  such  schools  as  were  rated  as  standard  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  1929-30.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at 
the  beginning  of  this  plan  agreed  to  print  such  a  list  at  the  close  of  each 
year.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  schools  have  increased  should  be  very 
gratifying  to  all  friends  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  are  very 
grateful  for  the  fine  cooperation  on  the  part  of  superintendents,  super- 
visors, and  teachers  in  this  work,  and  for  the  many  courtesies  which  have 
been  extended  by  them  to  Miss  Fulghum  as  the  representative  of  this 
department. 

Principals  and  teachers  of  Standard  Elementary  Schools  are  encouraged 
to  report  to  the  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  any  outstanding  educational  studies  (large  unit 
studies,  activity  programs,  projects,  experiments,  research  studies,  etc.) 
made  during  the  year.  Cards  for  making  these  reports  may  be  secured 
from  the  Division.    Each  year  a  list  of  these  reports  is  published. 
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Standards  for  Elementary  Schools 

CLASSES  OF  STANDARD  SCHOOLS 


Two  groups  of  standard  elementary  schools  have  been  worked  out.  In 
each  group  are  two  classes.   These  are; 

Group    I — Class  A  and  Class  B. 

Group  II — Class  A  and  Class  B. 
The  requirements  for  these  groups  are  as  follows: 

GROUP  I— CLASS  A 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Nine  months  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  fourteen  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers.f   The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Primary 

and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate 
lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High  School 
Certificates  may  teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  450  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.  (This 

will  be  modified  as  needed  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  new  school  legislation.) 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  forty  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance.^ 

6.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set)§ 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven,  or  at  least 

two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — five 
to  seven.1l 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  A  working  library  of  at  least  700  volumes,  including  required 

subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

7.  Required  permanent  records. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 


*In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and  six-year 
high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school  year  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  seventh  grade. 

tThe  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1931-32;  certainly  in  a  few  years. 

{While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to  make  the 
attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school.  If  the  average  daily  attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches 
forty-three  pupils,  this  condition  will  be  considered  temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the 
accredited  list. 

§Two  sets  of  10  each  are  accepted  for  one  of  the  sets — if  desired. 
liDictionaries  are  recommended  for  the  fourth  grade. 
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GROUP  I— CLASS  B 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Nine  months  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  eight  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers. f   The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Primary 

and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate 
lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High  School 
Certificates  may  teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.   At  least  240  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.    (This  will 

be  modified  as  needed  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
new  school  legislation.) 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approxi- 
mately forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.^ 

6.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set)§ 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven,  or  at 

least  two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade 
— five  to  seven.^ 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — ^four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  A  working  library  of  at  least  500  volumes,  including  required 

subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

7.  Required  permanent  records. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 

GROUP  II— CLASS  A 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  eight  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers.f   The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Primary 

and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate 
lower  than  elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High  School  Cer- 
tificates may  teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 


*In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  eix-year  elementary  and  six-year 
high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school  year  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  seventh  grade. 

fThe  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1931-32;  certainly  in  a  few  years. 

JWhile  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to  make  the 
attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school.  If  the  average  daily  attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches 
forty-tnree  pupils,  this  condition  will  be  considered  temporary  and  will  not  keep  tne  school  off  the 
accredited  list. 

§Two  sets  of  10  each  are  accepted  for  one  of  the  sets — if  desired. 
IfDictionarles  are  recommended  for  the  fourth  grade. 
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5.  Attendance.   At  least  240  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.    (This  will 

be  modified  as  needed  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
new  school  legislation.) 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approxi- 
mately forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.^ 

6,  7  and  8.    Same  as  in  "Group  I — Class  B"  above. 

GROUP  II— CLASS  B 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  seven  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers.f    All  teachers  must  hold  at  least  Elementary 

A  Certificates.  Teachers  holding  High  School  Certificates  may  teach 
only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  205  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.  (This 

will  be  modified  as  needed  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  new  school  legislation.) 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approxi- 
mately forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.^ 

6.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set)§ 
for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven  or  at 
least  two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — 
five  to  seven.1I 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — ^four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  A  working  library  of  at  least  300  volumes,  including  required 
subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

7.  Required  permanent  records. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 


*In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and  six-year 
hign  scnool  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school  year  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  seventh  grade. 

tThe  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1931-32;  certainly  in  a  few  years. 

JWhile  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to  make  the 
attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school.  If  the  average  daily  attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches 
forty-three  pupils,  this  condition  will  be  considered  temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the 
accredited  list. 

§Two  sets  of  10  each  are  accepted  for  one  of  the  sets — if  desired. 
HDictionaries  are  recommended  for  the  fourth  grade. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 

A  unified,  carefully  graded  course  of  study  is  essential  to  effective  work. 
The  law  requires  the  teaching  of  certain  fundamental  subjects  as  they  are 
arranged,  by  grades  and  outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  in  all 
seven-year  elementary  schools.  The  curriculum  of  an  elementary  school 
which  follows  the  State  Course  of  Study  will  be  approved. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  and  supplement  the  work, 
and  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
in  giving  them  the  fundamentals  of  an  education. 
Textbooks. 

The  State-adopted  textbooks  are  required  by  law  to  be  used  in  all  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State. 
Required  Subjects. 

The  course  of  study  should  include: 

English  (Reading,  Language,  and  Spelling) — grades  one  to  seven; 
Arithmetic — grades  one  to  seven;  Geography — grades  four  to  seven;  His- 
tory— grades  five  to  seven. 

The  amount  of  time  specified  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  following 
subjects : 

Health  and  Physical  Education* — grades  one  to  seven,  120  minutes 
per  week. 

Writingt — grades  one  to  six,  75  minutes  per  week;  grade  seven,  45 
minutes. 

Music$ — grades  one  to  seven,  75  minutes  per  week. 
Art — grades  one  to  seven,  60  minutes. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  ideals  and  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship be  emphasized,  as  outlined  in  the  new  State  Course  of  Study. 

It  is  also  urgently  recommended  that  nature  study  and  elementary 
science  be  included  in  the  work  of  the  school.    The  new  State  Course  of 
Study  has  a  course  in  this  subject.    Suggested  plans  for  including  this 
work  are  given  on  the  next  page. 
Amount  of  Work  Required  by  Grades. 

The  State  Course  of  Study  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  classification  of 
pupils  and  as  outlining  by  grades  the  work  in  each  subject. 
Standard  Tests. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  schools  employ  measurements  as  an  aid 
in  determining  the  results  of  teaching  and  the  ability  to  learn.  Intelligence 
Tests,  and  Standard  Achievement  Tests  should  be  used  as  a  help  in  the 
classification  of  pupils,  to  reveal  individual  needs  and  to  indicate  the 
progress  of  the  class.  Assistance  in  this  field  may  be  secured  from  the 
Division  of  Elementary  Instruction  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 


*Health  is  a  required  subject  in  all  grades,  one  to  seven.  At  least  60  minutes  per  week  should  be 
given  to  this  subject  in  all  grades,  and  at  least  60  minutes  to  physical  education. 

Health  texts  are  required  in  grades  five  and  six;  their  use  is  optional  in  grades  four  and  seven. 
When  the  texts  are  not  used  in  grades  four  and  seven  it  is  recommended  that  the  school  own  some  Health 
books — at  least  12  books  for  each  of  these  grades. 

tLess  time  may  be  given  if  pupils  measure  up  to  grade  standard  on  a  standard  writing  scale. 

JMusic  texts  are  required  in  grades  two  to  seven.  If  the  pupils  do  not  own  them,  the  school  is 
required  to  ow  n  at  least  two  sets  of  State  adopted  texts  (30  copies  eacn)  to  be  used  from  grade  to  grade. 
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Completion  of  a  Standard  Elementary  School. 

This  includes  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  seven-year  course 
of  study  in  English,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  History,  with  the  speci- 
fied amount  of  time  devoted  to  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Writing, 
Music  and  Art  Education. 

Pupils  completing  the  course  in  a  standard  elementary  school  should  be 
issued  Certificates  of  Completion  which  will  entitle  them  to  enter  a  standard 
high  school  without  examination. 

SUGGESTED  TIME  DISTRIBUTION  TABLE 

The  time  allotments  given  below  are  offered  as  tentative  bases  for  the 
work.  The  distribution  of  time  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
children.  The  use  of  large  units  of  work  with  provision  for  children's 
interests  and  enriched  experiences  will  often  call  for  a  combination  of 
subjects  and  the  reorganization  of  the  materials  of  instruction,  as  needed 
to  carry  these  on.  Directed  study  should  be  a  vital  part  of  the  classroom 
work. 

The  table  has  been  compiled  after  a  careful  study  of  recent  investiga- 
tions in  this  field. 


SUBJECTS  GRADES— MINUTES  PER  WEEK 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

\' 

VI 

VII 

English: 

Reading,  Literature*,  Library   

550 

525 

400 

300 

225 

200  ] 

Language  .  _  .  ...... 

110 

125 

150 

175 

200 

200  \ 

450 

Spelling                                        .     ._  _ 

50t 

80 

80 

75 

75 

75  J 

Handwriting!..   .   

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

45 

Arithmetic   .  

50 

100 

150 

200 

200 

200 

240 

History  and  Citizenship!              ......  1 

60 

120 

160 

225 

Geography     j 

100 

150 

160 

175 

225 

Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Scienceli  J 

'  J 

J 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Health  and  Physical  Education..  

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Arts: 

Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Arts-..    . 

90 

90 

90 

80 

80 

80 

60** 

Music              ..    .  .  ..    .   

75 

75 

75 

80 

80 

80 

80 

*Literature  is  a  part  of  both  the  reading  and  language  courses  and  is  provided  for  in  the  total  time 
given  to  these  subjects.  Additional  time  as  needed  should  be  given. 
tLatter  part  of  term,  if  formal  work  is  given. 

tLess  time  may  be  given  by  students  measuring  up  to  grade  standard,  on  a  standard  vvriting  scale. 

§Ideals  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  with  a  study  of  home  life,  community  life,  and  relation- 
ships with  other  peoples  and  countries,  should  be  emphasized.  Related  experiences  are  frequently 
included  in  large  unit  work,  activities,  other  subjects,  especially  reading,  language,  health  work,  history 
and  geography  and  in  opening  exercises.   At  other  times,  special  periods  are  used. 

IfThe  nature  study  and  science  work  are  frequently  included  in  large  unit  work,  activities,  or  other 
subjects,  especially  reading  and  language,  health  work,  geography  and  history.  At  other  times,  special 
periods  are  used.  In  grades  4  to  7,  it  is  suggested  that  approximately  an  hour  a  week  be  given  to  nature 
study  and  elementary  science. 

**Additional  time  (13^  to  2  hours  per  week)  should  be  added  if  industrial  and  practical  arts  are 
taught. 
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RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 


Pupil's  Individual  Permanent  Record. 

All  standard  elementary  schools  are  required  to  keep  a  complete,  accu- 
rate, accumulative  scholastic  and  attendance  record  for  each  child,  including 
his  final  standing  and  location  by  grade.  The  individual  record  sheets  of 
the  register  should  be  detached,  placed  in  envelopes  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  permanently  filed.  A  supply  of  individual  manila  envelopes  may  be 
purchased  from  Barrett  Printing  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  C.  Only  one  envelope 
will  be  needed  for  each  pupil  as  long  as  he  remains  in  school. 
Annual  Report. 

A  preliminary  report  at  the  opening  of  school  and  an  annual  report  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  are  required  of  all  standard 
schools.   

EQUIPMENT 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 
Easy,  interesting  supplementary  reading  material  should  be  selected, 
including  children's  literature,  geography  and  travel,  history,  biography, 
nature  and  science.  Lists  of  suggested  supplementary  reading  material 
for  each  grade  will  be  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

DICTIONARIES 

A  list  giving  the  dictionaries,  approved  by  the  Textbook  Commission, 
will  be  sent  to  all  schools. 

MAPS  AND  GLOBE 
Effective  teaching  of  geography  and  history  requires  not  only  reference 
and  supplementary  reading  material,  but  an  adequate  number  of  maps  and 
charts,  together  with  the  constant  use  of  a  globe.    The  requirements  for 
use  in  grades  four  to  seven  are  as  follows: 
Globe. 

At  least  12"  in  diameter  (preferably  a  suspension  globe). 
Maps. 

A.  Physical  Series: 

World  on  Mercator's  Projection  Asia 
United  States  Africa 
North  America  Australia 
South  America  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Europe  Western  Hemisphere 

At  least  five  of  the  above  are  required. 

B.  Blackboard  Outline  Series: 

At  least  three  under  A  above  are  required. 

C.  Political  Series: 

At  least  seven  maps  under  A  are  required. 
Also  good  map  of  North  Carolina. 

D.  Historical  Series;  Atlas: 

An  atlas  and  a  good  series  of  charts  for  American  History  are 
recommended,  not  required. 
Each  map  should  be  mounted  on  a  spring  roller  with  a  board  back,  or 
in  an  individual  or  group  case. 
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LIBRARY 

Requirements. 

A  carefully  selected,  well  organized  library  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
work  of  a  school.  The  number  of  library  books  required  in  standard  schools 
is:  Group  I — Class  A,  700  volumes;  Group  I — Class  B,  500  volumes;  Group 

II  Class  A,  500  volumes;  Group  II — Class  B,  300  volumes.    The  library 

must  include: 

100  volumes  of  literature  for  children. 
20  volumes  of  poetry. 

50  volumes  of  reference  and  supplementary  material  in  geography 
(including  travel,  exploration,  discoveries,  industries,  inventions, 
nature  and  science) — for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 
50  volumes  of  reference  and  supplementary  material  in  history  and 
civics  (including  biography) — ^for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 
15  volumes,  including  books  on  art,  music  and  health. 
Suitable  books  for  the  primary  grades  should  be  included  in  the  library, 
— at  least  20  of  these  should  be  placed  in  each  classroom  of  grades  one  to 
three  as  grade  libraries.    Grade  libraries  are  recommended  for  all  grades. 

A  low  bookcase  or  shelving  should  be  provided  in  each  classroom  and  a 
reading  table  is  urgently  recommended. 

In  adding  to  the  library  a  general  reference  encyclopedia  suitable  for 
the  elementary  school  is  urgently  recommended. 

Magazines:  Schools  are  urged  to  subscribe  to  several  children's  maga- 
zines, especially  the  National  Geographic.  (List  is  printed  in  Library 
Supplement  for  1929.) 

Use  of  Library. 

Loan  System:  A  charging  system  should  be  kept,  preferably  by  means 
of  cards.  (See  the  bulletin,  "List  of  Library  Books  for  Elementary 
Schools,"  pages  8  and  9.  Supplies  may  be  purchased  from  Gaylord  Bros., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

Records:    The  following  records  and  information  should  be  kept: 

1.  Accurate  and  up-to-date  accession  record  of  all  the  books  in  the 

library  in  a  Standard  Accession  Book.* 

2.  Number   of   volumes   in  library — (a)    at   beginning   of  year; 

(b)  number  added  during  year;  (c)  total  number  to  date. 

3.  Record  of  use  of  libraryf — total  number  of  borrowers;  total  num- 

ber of  volumes  loaned  during  the  year. 

4.  Grade  libraries — number  of  books  distributed  to  each  grade. 

5.  A  permanent  record  of  each  pupil's  library  reading. 

6.  Amount  of  money  spent  for  new  books — ^there  should  be  an  annual 

library  appropriation. 

7.  Number  of  magazines  taken. 


*Thi3  is  a  numberical  list  of  the  books  in  the  library  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  added  to  the 
library.  This  list  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  book  from  the  high  school  list.  A  standard  Accession 
Book  of  one  thousand  lines  may  be  purchased  from  Gaylord  Bros.    Price,  $1.25. 

tThe  total  number  of  borrowers  consists  of  the  total  number  of  children  who  borrowed  books. 
The  total  circulation  is  obtained  by  counting  the  total  number  of  times  each  book  was  loaned.  Count 
the  book  cards  at  the  close  of  each  day  before  filing  them.  This  gives  the  total  number  of  books  loaned 
each  day.  The  total  for  the  month  and  the  year  is  compiled  from  the  daily  record.  A  book  designed 
for  keeping  this  record  (entitled  "Record  of  Books  Borrowed")  may  be  bought  from  Gaylord  Bros. 
Price,  40  cents. 
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Library  Service:  In  schools  which  do  not  have  a  regular  librarian  one 
of  the  elementary  teachers  should  be  appointed  to  have  general  super- 
vision of  the  library,  working  with  the  other  classroom  teachers. 

Classification:  The  books  in  the  library  should  be  classified  by  standard 
library  classification.  The  book,  "School  Library  Management,"  (latest 
edition)  by  Martha  Wilson,  published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  White  Plains, 
New  York,  price  $1.25,  gives  full  information  in  regard  to  library  organi- 
zation.   Such  a  book  should  be  in  all  schools. 

Cataloging:  A  "dictionary  card  catalog"  is  recommended.  This  is  an 
alphabetical  card  record  of  author,  subject,  title  and  cross  reference  cards 
forming  an;  index  to  the  library.  Since  it  is  a  technical  record,  it  should 
not  be  attempted  by  the  untrained  person.  Assistance  in  making  a  dic- 
tionary card  catalog  may  be  secured  from  the  State  Director  of  School 
Libraries,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Library  Room. 

Standards  for  a  library  room  and  equipment  are  given  in  Bulletin  No. 
5,  Vol.  10,  issued  by  the  State  Library  Commission.  '  Adequate  shelving 
should  be  provided.  In  the  library  room,  the  elementary  books  should  be 
shelved  apart  from  the  high  school  books. 

Note:  See  bulletin,  "List  of  Library  Books  for  Elementary  Schools"  and  "Library  Supplement 
for  1929,"  issued  by  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Books  on  all  subjects  are  given  by 
grades. 

SPECIAL  PRIMARY  EQUIPMENT 

Special  equipment  is  necessary  for  effective  work  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  minimum  amount  required  is  as  follows: 

I.  General  Equipment. 

The  following  are  required: 

1.  Recitation  chairs  (15  to  20)  in  each  first  grade  classroom. 

2.  Grade  library  (at  least  20  books)  in  each  classroom — one  to  three. 

3.  Printing  press  (large  type  for  charts)  and  a  supply  of  tagboard. 

II.  Reading  Equipment. 

The  following  are  required:    (Materials  may  be  prepared  by  teachers  or 
bought.) 

1.  Set  of  Phrase  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader.* 

2.  Set  of  Word  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader.f 

3.  Complete  set  of  Phonic  Cards  for  the  phonic  facts  to  be  taught 

in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades. 

4.  Silent  Reading  Material — ^for  use  in  grades  one  to  three — includ- 

ing some  of  the  following: 

Action  Sentences;  Directions;  Questions;  Completion  Exer- 
cises; Silent  Reading  Lessons;  Informal  Tests. 


♦Materials  for  the  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader  (Playtime  and  Good  Times)  pubhshed  by  New- 
son  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  accepted  for  this  requirement. 

tSentence  strips,  phrase  and  word  cards  for  the  second  basal  primer  and  first  reader  (Storyand 
Study  Readers)  published  by  Johnson  Co  .  Richmond,  are  recommended. 
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5.  Seatwork  Material — ^for  use  in  grades  one  to  three — including 
some  of  the  following: 

Phrases  and  Word  Cards  for  Sentence  Building;  Word 
Matching — Self  Verifying  Busy  Work;  Silent  Reading 
Seatwork — Stories,  Projects  to  Illustrate,  Language 
Work,  Picture  Building;  Classifying  Words.  (Sug- 
gested lists  of  materials  will  be  furnished.) 

Note.  Informal  tests  and  exercises,  based  on  reading  materials  in  use,  make  excellent  checks  on 
silent  reading  carried  on  independently.  These  can  be  easily  prepared.  For  various  types,  see  Twenty- 
Fourth  Year  Book,  Part  I,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  $1.50;  Practice  Exercises  and 
checks  on  Silent  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Columbia  University, 
N.  Y.,  $0.35;  Second  Year  Book,  Department  Elementary  School  Principals,  N.  E.  A.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  $1.00;  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.80. 

III.  Arithmetic  Equipment. 

Some  materials  under  each  of  the  following  heads  are  required: 

1.  Objects  for  counting  and  grouping:  Splints  (1,000  or  more — 4" 

to  5");  Numeral  Frame;  Blocks;  Beads. 

2.  Measures:   Rulers  (1  dozen  each  grade);  Yard  Sticks  (one  each 

grade);  One  Set  Liquid  Measures  for  use  in  grades  one  to 
three. 

3.  Number  Cards  and  Games — ^for  combinations  and  four  funda- 

mental processes;  seatwork  materials  for  combinations  and 
fundamental  processes.  (Materials  can  be  prepared  by 
teachers.) 

IV.  Materials  for  Drawing,  Cutting,  Construction. 
The  following  are  required: 

Scissors — at  least  four  dozen  pairs  for  use  in  grades  one  to  three. 
Manila  Drawing  Paper — adequate  supply  for  each  grade  (one  to 
three). 

Crayola — a  box  per  child  (grades  one  to  three). 

Newspaper  Paper  (unprinted) — adequate  supply  for  first  and  second 
grades. 

Note:    Children  may  pay  for  use  of  these  materials. 

Recommended: 

Easels,  Paints,  Brushes,  Papers,  etc. 
Blocks,  Clay  and  Plasticene. 

Tools — small,  strong  saws;  small,  large-headed  hammers;  nails,  vary- 
ing sizes;  tacks;  1  vise;  1  screwdriver;  coping  saw. 

V.  Equipment  for  Written  Work — Recommended: 

Uniform  materials  for  all  written  work  (paper  of  proper  width  ruling 

and  pencils  of  proper  size)  are  recommended.    Schools  can  easily 

order  these  materials  and  sell  them  to  pupils. 
Grade  I:  Paper — (a)  Unruled,  unglazed,  (unprinted  newspaper  paper) — 

first  used.    Suggested  size  of  sheets  5"  x  20".    Teacher  may  fold 

two-inch  creases  for  lines. 

(b)  Wide-ruled  unglazed  paper — one-inch  ruling. 
Pencil — medium  size;  soft,  large  lead. 
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Grade  II:   Paper — unglazed;  five-eighths-inch  ruling.   Pencil — ordinary 

size,  medium  soft,  large  lead. 
Grade  III:  Paper — (a)  Rough  surface;  one-half -inch  ruling. 

(b)  Quality  that  will  take  ink  well;  one-half -inch  ruling. 

Pencil — ordinary  size,  medium  soft. 

Penholder — medium  size,  with  cork  or  rubber  tip. 

Pen — with  rounded  point. 


I.  General  Equipment. 

United  States  Flag  (large  size  for  flag  pole,  small  one  for  each  grade). 
North  Carolina  Flag. 

Recitation  chairs  for  second  and  third  grades. 
Phonograph  and  suitable  records;  Piano. 

Pictures:  Copies  of  great  pictures — for  schoolroom  and  picture  study. 
Scales  for  weighing  pupils. 

Bulletin  Board;  Sand  Table;  Aquarium;  Playground  Apparatus. 

II.  Standard  Tests. 
Intelligence  Tests. 
Achievement  Tests  in  subjects. 


A  modern,  sanitary  building  should  be  provided,  including: 

An  adequate  number  of  classrooms  of  proper  size,  properly  lighted, 
properly  heated,  and  well  ventilated. 

At  least  a  seat  of  suitable  size  for  every  child  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance; adequate  blackboard  facilities;  adequate,  well  ventilated  cloakroom 
space;  and  adequate  library  facilities. 

Sanitary  water  supply  with  drinking  and  lavatory  facilities;  sanitary 
toilet  facilities. 

The  building  and  grounds  should  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

NOTE:  Building  Standards.  Water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  are 
to  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  statement  of  modern  building  standards  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  these  requirements. 


ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  RECOMMENDED 

(Grades  One  to  Seven) 


BUILDING 


STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
I.  PROGRESS  MADE  IN  FIVE  YEARS 


A.  Number  of  '"Possible"  Standard  Schools: 

1924-25  1929-30 

County    270  447 

Charter   185  200 


B.  Number  of  Standard  Schools: 


1924-25 

County   26 

Charter    30 


1929-30 
241 
144 


Total. 


455 


647 


Total. 


56 


385 
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"Possible"  Standard  Schools — The  work  has  been  carried  on  for  six 
years.  In  1924-25,  there  were  270  white  county  schools  and  185  special 
charter  schools,  making  a  total  of  455  schools  which  had  seven  or  more 
teachers  and  an  eight  or  nine  months  term.  This  year  there  are  447  white 
county  schools  and  200  special  charter  schools,  making  a  total  of  647 
schools,  meeting  these  two  requirements. 

Standard  Schools — In  1924-25,  there  were  26  white  county  schools  which 
met  all  requirements  for  standardization.  Each  year  splendid  progress  has 
been  made,  and  today  there  are  241  county  schools  which  are  standard. 
In  1924-25,  there  were  30  special  charter  schools  which  became  standard. 
This  year  there  are  144  special  charter  standard  schools,  making  a  total 
for  the  State  of  385  accredited  schools.  Of  this  number  6  are  Negro 
schools,  all  of  which  are  special  charter  schools. 


II.  REPORT  OF  LIBRARIES  IN  STANDARD  SCHOOLS 


A.  Number  of  Volumes  in  Libraries: 


B.  Circulation  Record  for  1929-30: 
Total  No. 
Borrowers  ^ 


1924-25 
.  10,800 
.  18,500 


1929-30 
143,275 
188,016 


Total  No. 
Vols.  Loaned 


County. 
Charter. 


County   86,104 

Charter   64,645 


792,238 
687,930 


Total. 


29,300 


331,291 


Total 


150,749 


1,480,168 
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III.  RURAL  STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— WHITE 

FOR  1929-30 


County  Schools 

Group 

Class 

County  Schools 

Group 

Class 

Alamance 

Cartaret 

Alt  amahaw-Ossipee 

II 

A 

Newport 

II 

A 

Elmira 

II 

B 

Catawba 

Alexander 

Brookford 

II 

B 

Taylorville 

I 

B 

Longview 

II 

A 

West  Hickory 

I 

B 

Anson 

Polkton 

II 

B 

Columbus 

Acme  Delco 

II 

B 

Avery 

Cerro  Gordo 

II 

A 

Newland 

II 

B 

Chadbourn 

II 

A 

Evergreen 

II 

A 

Bertie 

Hallsboro 

II 

B 

Aulander 

II 

A 

Tabor 

II 

B 

Windsor 

II 

A 

Whiteville 

II 

A 

Bladen 

Craven 

Elizabethtown 

II 

B 

Dover 

II 

B 

Jasper 

II 

B 

Brunswick 

Southport 

II 

B 

Cumberland 

Hope  Mills 

II 

B 

Buncombe 

Massey  Hill 

11 

A 

Barnardsville 

II 

B 

Seventy-First 

II 

B 

Biltmore 

I 

B 

Black  Mountain 

II 

A 

Davidson 

Candler 

II 

A 

Churchland 

II 

B 

Emma 

II 

B 

Denton 

II 

B 

Fairview 

II 

B 

11 

B 

Flat  Creek 

II 

A 

W^elcome 

II 

B 

Grace 

I 

B 

Haw  Creek 

I 

B 

Davie 

Leicester 

II 

A 

Shady  Grove 

II 

A 

Oakley 

II 

B 

Sand  Hill 

II 

A 

Duplin 

Swannanoa 

II 

A 

Faison 

II 

B 

Valley  Springs 

II 

A 

^^Xagnolia 

jj 

B 

Weaverville 

II 

A 

AVallace 

Ij 

A 

West  Buncombe 

II 

B 

Warsaw 

II 

A 

Woodfin 

I 

A 

Durham 

Burke 

Bethesda 

II 

A 

Drexel 

II 

B 

Bra^town 

II 

A 

Valdese 

II 

A 

Hope  Valley 

II 

B 

Lowe's  Grove 

II 

A 

Cabarrus 

Mangum  Township 

II 

A 

Bethel 

II 

B 

Oak  Grove 

II 

B 

Harrisburg 

II 

B 

Hartsell 

II 

A 

Edgecombe 

Odell 

II 

B 

Crisp 

II 

A 

Winecoff 

II 

B 

Macclesfield 

II 

B 

Pinetops 

II 

B 

Caldwell 

W.  Edgecombe 

II 

A 

Hudson 

II 

B 
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RURAL  STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— WHITE 
FOR  1929-30— Continued 


County  Schools 

Group 

Class 

County  Schools 

Gkoup 

Class 

Forsyth 

Haywood 

Clemmons 

II 

a 

Clyde 

II 

A 

Griffith 

II 

A 

East  Waynesville 

II 

B 

Kernersville 

II 

A 

Hazelwood 

II 

A 

Lewisville 

II 

B 

Waynesville 

II 

B 

Mineral  Springs 

II 

A 

Old  Richmond 

II 

A 

Henderson 

Old  Town 

II 

A 

Balfour 

II 

B 

Rural  Hall 

II 

A 

East  Flat  Rock 

II 

A 

Sedge  Garden 

II 

A 

Etowah 

II 

B 

Walkertown 

II 

A 

Fletcher 

II 

A 

Mills  River 

II 

B 

Gaston 

Belmont 

I 

B 

Hoke 

East  Belmont 

I 

A 

Raeford 

I 

B 

Flint  Grove 

I 

B 

Lowell 

II 

A 

Iredell 

Mount  Holly 

I 

A 

Monticello 

II 

A 

Myrtle 

I 

B 

Sharon 

II 

B 

North  Belmont 

I 

A 

Troutman 

II 

B 

Ranlo 

II 

A 

Stanley 

II 

B 

Jackson 

Victory 

I 

B 

Cullowhee 

II 

A 

Sylva 

II 

B 

Gates 

Hobbsville 

II 

B 

Jones 

Sunbury 

II 

B 

PoUocksville 

II 

B 

Trenton 

II 

B 

Granville 

Creedmoor 

II 

A 

Lee 

Oak  Hill 

II 

B 

Jonesboro 

II 

B 

Stem 

II 

B 

Stovall 

II 

B 

Lenoir 

Wilton 

II 

B 

Contentnea 

II 

A 

Deep  Run 

II 

B 

Greene 

LaGrange 

I 

B 

Hookerton 

II 

A 

Pink  HUl 

II 

B 

Maury 

II 

A 

Southwood 

II 

A 

Snow  Hill 

II 

A 

Wheat  Swamp 

II 

B 

Walstonburg 

II 

A 

Macon 

Guilford 

Franklin 

II 

B 

Bessemer 

II 

B 

iMaQison 

Colfax 

II 

B 

11 

Gibsonville 

II 

A 

Beach  Glen 

B 

Guilford  Public 

II 

A 

Hot  Springs 

II 

B 

Jamestown 

II 

A 

Marshall 

I 

B 

Nathanal  Greene 

II 

B 

iviars  tiiji 

TT 

J.1 

D 

Pleasant  Garden 

II 

A 

Spring  Creek 

II 

B 

Stokesdale 

II 

B 

Walnut 

II 

A 

Summerfield 

II 

A 

Martin 

Sumner 

II 

B 

Oak  City 

II 

A 

WiUiamston 

II 

A 

Harnett 

Dunn 

I 

A 

McDowell 

Erwin 

II 

A 

Clinchfield 

I 

B 

Lillington 

II 

A 

East  Marion 

I 

B 
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RURAL  STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— WHITE 
FOR  1929-30— Continued 


County  Schools 

Group 

Class 

County  Schools 

Group 

Class 

Mc  D  owell— Continued 

Winterville 

II 

A 

Old  Fort 

I 

B 

Pleasant  Garden 

I 

B 

Polk 

Columbus  (Stearns) 

II 

B 

Mecklenburg 

Bain 

II 

B 

Randolph 

Berry  Hill 

II 

A 

Randleman 

II 

A 

Cornelius 

II 

A 

Derita 

II 

A 

Richmond 

Hickory  Grove 

II 

B 

Ellerbe 

II 

A 

Hoskins 

II 

A 

Huntersville 

II 

A 

Robeson 

Long  Creek 

II 

A 

Fairmont 

I 

B 

Matthews 

II 

B 

Saint  Pauls 

II 

A 

Oakhurst 

II 

B 

Paw  Creek 

II 

A 

Rockingham 

Pineville 

II 

A 

Bethany 

II 

A 

Tnomasboro 

II 

A 

Mayodan 

II 

A 

Woodlawn 

II 

B 

Ruffin 

II 

A 

Stone  ville 

II 

A 

Mitchell 

Baker  sville 

II 

A 

Rowan 

Spruce  Pine 

I 

A 

China  Grove 

II 

A 

Cleveland 

II 

B 

Montgomery 

Landis 

II 

A 

Candor 

II 

A 

Woodleaf 

II 

B 

Mount  Gilead 

II 

B 

Star 

II 

B 

Rutherford 

Troy 

II 

B 

Alexander 

II 

B 

Caroleen 

I 

B 

Nash 

Cliffside 

I 

A 

Bailey 

II 

B 

EUenboro 

II 

B 

Benvenue 

II 

B 

Forest  City 

I 

A 

Middlesex 

II 

A 

Henrietta 

II 

B 

Nashville 

II 

A 

Ruth 

II 

B 

Red  Oak 

II 

B 

Rutherfordton 

I 

B 

Williford 

II 

B 

Spindale 

I 

A 

Northampton 

Sampson 

Rich  Square 

II 

B 

Salemburg 

II 

B 

Orange 

Stanly 

Hillsboro 

II 

A 

Badin 

I 

B 

Norwood 

T 
I 

U 

Pasquotank 

Oakboro 

II 

A 

Central 

II 

A 

Swain 

Pender 

Bryson  City 

II 

A 

Atkinson 

II 

B 

Burgaw 

II 

A 

Transylvania 

Brevard 

II 

A 

Perquimans 

Rosman 

II 

B 

Hertford 

I 

B 

Tyrrell 

Pitt 

Columbia 

II 

B 

Bethel 

II 

A 

Union 

Fountain 

II 

A 

Benton  Heights 

II 

A 
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RURAL  STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— WHITE 
FOR  1929-30— Continued 


County  Schools 

Group 

Class 

County  Schools 

Group 

Class 

Union — Continued 

Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin 

II 

A 

Marshville 

II 

B 

Rolesville 

II 

B 

Wingate 

II 

A 

Vance 

II 

B 

Wakelon 

II 

A 

Vance 

Wendell 

II 

A 

Aycock 

II 

B 

Willow  Springs 

II 

B 

Zeb  Vance 

II 

A 

Warren 

Wake 

Warrenton 

II 

A 

Apex 

11 

B 

Gary 

II 

A 

Wayne 

Fuquay  Springs 

II 

A 

Brogden 

II 

A 

Garner 

II 

A 

Eiireka 

II 

A 

Green  Hope 

II 

A 

Mount  Olive 

I 

B 

Holly  Springs 

II 

B 

Nahunta 

II 

B 

Knightdale 

II 

A 

Pikeville 

II 

A 

Millbrook 

II 

B 

Rosewood 

II 

A 

IV.  SPECIAL  CHARTER  STANDARD  SCHOOLS— WHITE 
FOR  1929-30 


Special  Charter  Schools 

Group 

Class 

Special  Charter  Schools 

Group 

Class 

Albemarle 

I 

A 

Charlotte 

Bethune 

I 

A 

Aslieboro 

I 

A 

D.  H.  Hill 

I 

A 

Dilworth 

I 

A 

Asheville 

Elizabeth 

I 

A 

Aycock 

I 

A 

First  Ward 

I 

A 

Claxton 

I 

A 

Myers  Park 

I 

A 

Montford 

I 

B 

Plaza  Road 

I 

B 

Murray 

II 

B 

Seversville 

I 

B 

Newton 

I 

B 

Vance 

I 

B 

Orange 

I 

B 

Villa  Heights 

I 

A 

Park 

I 

B 

Wilmore 

I 

B 

Rankin 

I 

A 

Vance 

I 

A 

Cherryville 

Primary  and  Grammar 

II 

A 

Beaufort 

I 

B 

Concord 

Benson 

II 

A 

Central  Primary  and  1 

Grammar  / 

I 

A 

Bessemer  City 

II 

B 

Corbin  Street 

II 

B 

Long  Elementary 

I 

A 

Burlington 

Broad  St.,  Maple  Ave.,  and  1 

Durham 

Fisher  St.  J 

I 

A 

East  Durham 

I 

A 

Edgemont 

I 

A 

Canton 

Fuller 

I 

A 

North  Canton,  and  1 

Lakewood 

II 

B 

Pennsylvania  Ave.  / 

I 

A 

Morehead 

I 

A 

North  Durham 

I 

B 

Carthage 

II 

B 

Watts 

I 

B 

West  Durham  (North) 

I 

A 

West  Durham  (South) 

I 

A 
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SPECIAL  CHARTER  STANDARD  SCHOOLS— WHITE 
FOR  1929-30— Continued 


Special  Charter  Schools 

Group 

Class 

Special  Charter  Schools 

Group  Class 

Elkin 

I 

B 

Leaksville 

Burton  Grove 

II  B 

Franklinton 

I 

A 

Draper 

II  A 

Fremont 

I 

B 

Lexington 

Cecil 

I  B 

Gibson 

II 

B 

Robbins 

I  B 

Goldsboro 

Madison 

II  A 

Virginia  St.  and  Walnut  St.  1 

Primary  and  William  St.  \ 

I 

A 

Marion 

I  B 

Grammar  J 

Mebane 

I  B 

Greensboro 

Charles  B.  Aycock 

I 

A 

Mocksville 

I  B 

Charles  D.  Mclver 

I 

A 

Clara  J.  Peck 

I 

A 

Monroe 

I  A 

Caldwell  and  Spring  Street 

I 

A 

Gillespie  Park 

I 

B 

Mooresville 

J.  Van  Liindley 

I 

A 

Park  View 

I  B 

Simpson  and  Central  1 

South 

I  A 

Junior  High  / 

I 

A 

Thomas  A.  Hunter 

I 

B 

Morehead 

I  A 

Greenville 

Morganton 

I  A 

Intermediate 

I 

B 

Third  Street 

I 

B 

Mount  Airy 

Training  School 

I 

B 

North  Main  Street 

I  B 

West  Greenville 

I 

B 

Rockford 

I  A 

Hamlet 

New  Bern 

Hamlet  Avenue  and  \ 

Central,  Ghent,  and  1 

Vance  Street  j 

I 

A 

Riverside  / 

I  A 

Haw  River 

II 

B 

Newton 

Primary  and  Grammar 

I  A 

Hendersonville 

I 

A 

North  Wilkesboro 

I  A 

Hickory 

North 

I 

B 

Oxford 

South 

I 

B 

Grammar  School 

I  A 

West 

I 

B 

Pilot  Mountain 

II  B 

High  Point 

Ada  Blair 

I 

A 

Raleigh 

^^loveraale 

I 

A 

Murphey 

I  A 

Elm  Street 

I 

A 

Emma  Blair 

I 

A 

Red  Springs 

I  B 

Johnson 

I 

B 

Oak  Hill 

I 

A 

Reidsville 

Ray  Street  and  Main  Street 

I 

A 

Franklin  Street 

I  A 

Kinston 

Rockingham 

Harvey 

I 

A 

Grammar  School  and  1 

Lewis 

I 

A 

Great  Falls  / 

I  A 
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SPECIAL  CHARTER  STANDARD  SCHOOLS— WHITE 
FOR  1929-30— Continued 


Special  Charter  Schools 

Group 

Class 

Special  Charter  Schools 

Group  Class 

Rocky  Mount 

Statesville 

Bassett 

B 

Avery  Sherrill 

I  B 

Battle 

B 

East 

I  A 

Edgemont 

I 

A 

South 

I  A 

West 

I 

B 

Wilkinson 

I 

B 

Tarboro 

I  A 

Salisbury 

Tryon 

I  B 

Frank  B.  John 

I 

A 

Henderson 

I 

B 

Wake  Forest 

II  B 

Innes  Street 

I 

A 

Wiley 

I 

A 

Weldon 

I  B 

Sanford 

Wilmington 

Mclver 

I 

A 

Cornelius  Harnett 

I  B 

Hemenway 

I  A 

Shelby 

Tileston 

I  A 

Graham 

B 

William  Hooper 

I  A 

Jefferson 

n 

B 

Marion 

I 

B 

Winston-Salem 

Morgan 

I 

B 

Central  Park 

I  A 

East  and  Skyland 

I  A 

Spencer 

I 

A 

Fair  view,    North   Primary  1 

and  North  Grammar  J 

I  A 

Spring  Hope 

n 

A 

Granville 

I  A 

South  Park 

I  A 

Wiley 

I  A 

V.  SPECIAL  RECOGNITION  LIST— WHITE 

Schools  meeting  all  requirements  for  Standard  Schools — 
Except  attendance. 


County 

School 

City 

School 

Hertford 

Harrellsville 

Maxton 

Elementary 

Pender 

Topsail 

Shelby 

Washington 

VL  SPECIAL  CHARTER  STANDARD  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS— NEGRO 


Schools 

Group 

Class 

Schools 

Group 

Class 

Charlotte 

High  Point 

Fairview 

A 

Fairview  Street 

I 

B 

Morgan 

I 

B 

Leonard  Street 

I 

A 

Greensboro 

J.  C.  Price 

I 

A 

Washington  Street 

I 

B 
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STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— REQUIREMENTS 


Group  I 

Group  II 

Olass  a 

1.  Seven-year  course  of  study*   - 

2.  Term— actual  teaching  days.. 

180 

180 

160 

160 

3.  Number  of  teachers  (whole  time)  

14 

8 

8 

7 

4.  Qualifications  of  teachers-   j 

Requiredt 

Requiredt 

Requiredt 

Certificates 

Certificates 

Certificates 

Elem.  A 

450 

240 

240 

205 

6.  Equipment — as  listed§    

Required 

Required 

Required 

Required 

7.  Records   

Required 

Required 

Required 

Required 

Adequate 

Adequate 

Adequate 

Adequate 

8.  Building     j 

and 

and 

and 

and 

Sanitary 

Sanitary 

Sanitary 

Sanitary 

•Including  required  subjects. 

tThe  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall 
hold  a  certificate  lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High  School  Certificates  may 
teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  in  a  few  years. 

JThis  will  be  modified  as  needed  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

§Equipment: 

Supplementary  Readers:  Three  sets  (20  copies  each)  for  each  grade.  (Two  sets  of  ten  each 
are  accepted  for  one  of  the  sets,  if  desired). 

Maps:  Seven  political;  five  physical;  three  blackboard  outline;  one  globe. 

Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven  or  at  least  two  dozen  owned  by  the 
school  for  each  grade — five  to  seven.  A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary. 

Library:  Group  I  A— 700  volumes;  Group  I  B  and  II  A— 500  volumes;  Group  II  B— 300 
volumes — including  required  subjects. 

Special  Primary  Equipment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Conference  on  Elementary  Education  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of 
forum  from  which  practical  and  ingenious  workers  in  the  field  of  ele- 
mentary education  recount  fine  and  rich  individual  experiences.  Philoso- 
phies are  built  up  out  of  such  material.  Experience  is  also  the  proper  and 
valid  test  for  educational  theory. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Conference  to  run  counter  to  the  accepted 
doctrines  of  educational  procedure.  It  does  not  suffer  itself  to  be  borne 
away  on  the  wings  of  every  new  enthusiasm.  It  seeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  empirical  jtistification  for  its  beliefs;  it  is  pragmatic  in  its  approach; 
it  is  willing  for  its  practices  to  be  judged  by  actualities. 

It  seems  only  proper  that  the  rich  and  vigorous  suggestions  made  in 
many  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  last  conference  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  improved  ele- 
mentary school  practice.  For  this  reason  I  am  causing  this  bulletin  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Walker  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  programs,  and  to  express  our  gratification  at  the 
continued  attendance  and  apparent  increase  in  interest.  The  material  con- 
tained herein  was  collected  and  arranged  by  Dr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conference.  I  hope  it  will  prove  of  interest  to 
many  readers. 


State  Supermtendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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FIRST  SESSION 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

(N.  W.  Walker,  Dean,  The  School  of  Education,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  welcome  to  Chapel  Hill  the  Sixth  Annual 
Conference  on  Elementary  Education.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
those  of  us  who  are  in  some  measure  responsible  for  this  annual  gathering 
to  have  you  men  and  women  who  are  working  in  this  field  come  back  here 
each  year  to  exchange  ideas,  to  give  accounts  of  specific  experiments,  to 
report  innovations  that  seem  promising,  and  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  improving  instruction  and  making  it  more  effective  in  the  lives  of  pupils. 
There  are  many  of  you  before  me  tonight  who  have  attended  every  one  of 
these  annual  conferences  and  who  will  be  present,  let  us  hope,  at  many 
others  yet  to  come.  Your  very  presence  gives  this  meeting  significance 
and  assures  its  success.  Your  continued  interest  and  cooperation  are  ap- 
preciated. And  there  are  many  others  present  tonight  who  are  attending 
the  Conference  for  the  first  time.  You  are  just  as  welcome  as  are  the 
"old-timers,"  and  we  hope  that  you  will  find  this  excellent  program,  which 
Dr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  has  arranged  for  us,  so  worth  while  that  you  too 
will  resolve  to  become  a  regular  attendant  upon  all  future  meetings. 

As  we  meet  this  year  the  schools  and  the  school  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina face  a  new  and  strange  situation.  It  is  new  and  strange  not  because 
of  this  temporary  financial  and  industrial  depression,  but  rather  because 
of  a  new  philosophy  that  has  gained  acceptance  respecting  all  our  edu- 
cational endeavors  and  enterprises — a  philosophy  that  is  radically  different 
from  that  which  has  been  our  guide  and  our  source  of  inspiration  since  the 
days  of  Aycock.  This  new  philosophy  has  come  in  the  wake  of  the  move- 
ments that  during  the  past  two  decades  have  transformed  North  Carolina 
from  a  state  that  was  primarily  agricultural  to  one  that  is  today  primarily 
industrial.  A  new  set  of  influences  seem  to  have  assumed  control  of  the 
very  destiny  of  the  state.  Let  us  hope  they  are  not  in  permanent  control. 
These  fundamental  changes  in  our  state  life  have  come  upon  us  so  sud- 
denly that  we  have  not  realized  their  far-reaching  significance,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  iron  grip  upon  our  institutions,  our  means  of  livelihood, 
and  our  very  lives. 

The  philosophy  of  Aycock,  and  Page,  and  Mclver,  and  Alderman,  and 
Joyner  which  we  learned  but  a  short  generation  ago,  taught  us  (1)  that 
every  child  in  the  state,  regardless  of  race,  or  creed,  or  social  position,  or 
place  of  residence,  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  "burgeon  out  all  there 
is  within  him,"  (2)  that  the  obligation  is  upon  the  state  to  provide  and  to 
safe-guard  that  opportunity,  (3)  that  the  surest  road  for  a  civilized  state 
to  travel  to  economic  prosperity  and  to  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  is 
the  road  that  leads  through  the  school  house  door.    This  was  a  philosophy 
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of  education  and  of  life  that  put  the  human  element  before  all  others  in 
a  state's  resolute  purpose  and  that  did  not  permit  it  to  yield  precedence 
to  any  other  interests  whatsoever.  Some  of  us  who  were  brought  up  in 
conviction  that  this  philosophy  is  sound  cannot  willingly  yield  to  one  that 
reverses  the  categories  and  gives  the  economic  interests  priority  of  right 
or  claim  over  the  human  element. 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  North  Carolina  within  the  past 
six  years.  The  stage  was  prepared  for  it  in  1923.  This  new  philosophy 
would  deny  the  rights  of  childhood,  restrict  educational  opportunity,  let 
talent  go  undeveloped,  limit  and  frustrate  the  common  man  in  his  aspi- 
rations for  larger  opportunity  and  for  a  few  more  of  the  durable  satis- 
factions of  life,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  larger  dividends  in  somebody's 
pockets.  There  are  some  of  us  who  cannot  accept  this  new  and  strange 
philosophy! 

Our  state  superintendent,  according  to  the  News  and  Observer,  recently 
said  that  the  state  is  "facing  a  real  educational  crisis."  He's  right  in  that 
statement.  And  he  added  that  he  hoped  there  will  be  no  backward  move. 
If  Mr.  Allen  can  have  his  way,  there  will  be  no  backward  move.  But  there 
are  wrecking  crews  already  at  work.  And  we  sometimes  hear  rumors  of 
an  invisible  government.  I  have  never  seen  so  much  discouragement  on 
the  part  of  school  people  in  my  experience  as  I  have  seen  this  year,  and 
they  are  getting  no  encouragement  from  those  in  authority.  Many  have 
become  confused  in  their  thinking  and  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it  would 
be  in  good  taste  to  speak  out  what  they  feel.  There  will  be  a  backward 
move  and  a  serious  loss  if  we  are  forced  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  our  best 
teachers,  and  principals,  and  superintendents,  or  to  crowd  them  out  by 
men  and  women  who  are  less  well-trained  professionally  and  can  be  had 
for  less  money.  Such  a  procedure  is  so  discouraging  and  of  such  far- 
reaching  consequences  that  it  is  really  tragic. 

North  Carolina  today  needs  another  Walter  Hines  Page  to  remind  her 
of  the  economic  burden  and  the  tragedy  of  "the  forgotten  man."  She  needs 
another  Charles  B.  Aycock  who  can  reach  the  moral  and  spiritual  conscience 
of  her  people  with  a  message  that  will  quicken  them  and  inspire  them  with 
a  renewal  of  their  former  high  purpose.  She  needs  to  be  impressed  anew 
with  the  fact  that  her  future  greatness  will  depend  more  upon  the  sort  of 
educational  opportunity  she  provides  for  her  future  citizens  than  upon  all 
other  factors  combined.  She  needs  to  be  convinced  that  she  is  able  to 
provide  this  opportunity  if  she  only  has  the  courage  to  make  all  the  busi- 
ness done  in  the  state  bear  its  equitable  share  of  the  cost  of  educating  all 
the  children  in  the  state.  North  Carolina  needs  a  message  of  optimism,  of 
encouragement,  of  faith  in  herself  and  her  children.  She  is  sorely  in  need 
of  a  return  to  the  enheartening  and  stimulating  philosophy  of  Charles 
B.  Aycock. 
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Statement  of  Objectives:  "It  is  the  function  of  the  elementary  school 
to  help  every  child:  1.  To  understand  and  practice  desirable  social  re- 
lationships. 2.  To  discover  and  develop  his  own  desirable  individual 
aptitudes." 

WAYS  BY  WHICH  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MAY  HELP  THE 
CHILD  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  TO  PRACTICE  DESIRABLE 
SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

(M.  R.  Trabue,  Chairman,  The  Division  of  Elementary  Education,  The 
School  of  Education,  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

If  you  will  examine  the  objectives  for  elementary  education  and  around 
which  this  conference  has  been  organized,  you  will  probably  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  the  problem  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  is 
the  most  significant  task  to  be  discussed  at  this  conference.  It  is  my  belief 
that  "To  help  the  child  to  understand  and  to  practice  desirable  social  re- 
lationships" is  the  most  important  task  of  any  elementary  school  teacher. 
"What  doth  it  profit  a  man,"  or  a  child,  to  have  "individual  aptitudes," 
"the  habit  of  critical  thinking,"  the  desire  for  "activities,"  "command  of 
knowledge  and  skills,"  "a  sound  body,  and  normal  mental  attitudes,"  unless 
he  also  understands  and  practices  "desirable  social  relationships"? 

All  the  other  objectives  of  elementary  education  are  important  chiefly 
because  they  contribute  to  the  quality  of  the  child's  social  relationships. 
Modern  man  lives  in  social  groups  rather  than  in  isolation.  Regardless  of 
what  his  personal  accomplishments  and  possessions  may  be,  one  cannot 
attain  the  greatest  human  satisfactions  apart  from  desirable  social  re- 
lationships. For  what  purpose  does  one  work,  earn  money,  think  critically, 
indulge  in  activities,  gain  knowledge,  acquire  skills,  and  develop  personal 
abilities?  In  order  that  he  may  go  off  alone  into  some  quiet  corner  of  the 
world  and  contemplate  himself  and  his  acquisitions?  Not  at  all!  Every 
thought  and  act  of  a  normal  person  in  the  modern  world  is  directly  or 
indirectly  related  to  his  attempts  to  gain  the  attention,  the  approval,  the 
cooperation,  or  the  envy  of  other  persons  or  groups  of  persons.  Man  is  by 
nature  an  extremely  gregarious  animal,  and  the  understanding  and  practice 
of  "desirable  social  relationships"  contributes  more  to  human  happiness 
than  any  other  achievement  that  one  can  acquire.  The  elementary  schools 
have  no  greater  task  than  that  of  helping  pupils  in  this  most  important 
phase  of  living. 

I  need  not  attempt  tonight  to  make  any  detailed  statement  as  to  what 
social  relationships  are  to  be  considered  "desirable."  It  would  not  be  difi'i- 
cult  to  set  up  useful  standards  by  which  to  judge  social  relationships,  but 
that  is  not  the  problem  assigned  to  me  for  discussion  at  this  time.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  assume  that  the  elementary  schools  have  already 
chosen,  or  may  soon  choose  certain  social  relationships  which  should  be 
labelled  "desirable"  and  which  should  be  understood  and  practiced  by  ele- 
mentary school  pupils.  The  fact  that  you  and  I  might  disagree  for  a  time 
about  the  desirability  of  a  specific  relationship  does  not  invalidate  the 
assumption  that  the  desirable  social  relationships  could,  by  the  use  of  the 
proper  techniques,  be  identified  and  described.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  we  may  assume  that  these  relationships  have  actually  been 
selected  and  are  now  ready  to  be  understood  and  practiced. 
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What  are  the  "ways  by  which  the  elementary  schools  may  help  the 
child  to  understand  and  to  practice  desirable  social  relationships?"  Modern 
educational  psychology  has  greatly  simplified  the  general  answer  to  such 
questions.  To  develop  any  habitual  behavior  pattern,  a  pupil  must  act  in 
the  desired  manner  and  must  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  success  of  his 
action.  The  old  familiar  doctrine  that  "one  learns  to  do  by  doing"  was 
very  nearly  correct.  The  modern  but  more  complete  version  would  prob- 
ably read,  "One  learns  to  do  a  thing  well  by  deriving  satisfaction  from 
doing  it  successfully."  In  other  words,  in  order  to  develop  strong  tendencies 
"to  practice  desirable  social  relationships,"  the  pupil  must  derive  real  per- 
sonal satisfaction  from  their  actual  practice.  Gaining  satisfactions  from 
practicing  these  relationships  successfully  leads  one  to  have  stronger  de- 
sires to  practice  them  successfully  and  strengthens  the  success  with  which 
one  practices  them.  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success." 

Which  boy  understands  more  fully  the  desirable  relationship  of  an  older 
to  a  younger  brother,  the  one  who  can  recite  at  length  a  logical  series  of 
reasons  for  treating  the  younger  child  gently,  or  the  one  who  through 
repeated  experiences  has  found  real  pleasure  in  sharing  with  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  younger  child?  Is  not  the  practical  knowledge  gained  from 
the  successful  exercise  of  social  relationships  more  important  than  the 
academic  knowledge  memorized  from  secondary  sources?  Of  course,  one 
cannot  doubt  the  value  of  a  generalization  which  a  child  may  have  formed 
regarding  social  relationships  on  the  basis  of  extensive  personal  experi- 
ences, but  a  ready-made  generalization  of  principle  which  has  not  grown 
out  of  real  social  experiences  is  not  likely  to  be  of  great  value  in  guiding 
the  social  behavior  of  the  child,  or  of  the  adult  The  type  of  understanding 
of  social  relationships  for  which  the  elementary  schools  should  strive  is 
that  type  of  understanding  which  comes  from  personal  experiences  in  these 
social  relationships.  It  must  be  clear,  therefore,  that  "helping  the  child 
to  understand"  these  relationships  and  "helping  him  to  practice"  them  are 
essentially  one  and  the  same  task. 

Whether  the  elementary  school  is  seeking  to  help  the  child  to  "under- 
stand" or  is  seeking  to  help  him  to  "practice"  desirable  social  relation- 
ships, its  most  difficult  task  consists  in  setting  up  situations  in  which  the 
pupils  will  engage  successfully  in  the  social  relationships  which  have  been 
selected  as  desirable.  Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  elementary 
schools  have  decided  that  the  social  relationship  of  a  respectful  son  to  his 
father  is  "desirable"  and  should  be  both  understood  and  practiced.  It  im- 
mediately becomes  the  task  of  the  school  (1)  to  bring  about  a  situation  in 
which  the  son  will  actually  practice  the  respectful  relationship  to  his  father 
and  (2)  to  see  that  the  son  receives  real  satisfaction  from  his  success  in 
the  practice  of  that  relationship.  If  satisfaction  does  not  accompany  or 
follow  the  acts  of  the  pupil,  there  w411  be  no  growth  in  the  strength  of 
the  tendencies  to  repeat  these  acts  later. 

The  problem  assigned  to  me  for  discussion  therefore  resolves  itself  into 
the  following  complex  but  interesting  form:  "What  are  the  ways  by  which 
the  elementary  school  may  place  the  pupil  in  situations  in  which  he  will 
obtain  great  satisfaction  from  practicing  those  social  relationships  which 
have  been  chosen  as  desirable?  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  answers  to 
this  question.    Each  social  relationship  which  is  desirable  will  require  a 
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different  set  of  procedures  for  bringing  it  into  a  place  where  the  school 
may  set  the  stage  for  it. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  bringing  each  desirable  relationship 
under  the  influence  of  the  school.  Those  ways  which  enable  the  school  to 
be  most  certain  that  the  greatest  satisfactions  are  coming  to  the  pupil  from 
his  successful  exercise  of  the  desirable  relationship  are  certainly  the  ways 
which  the  school  should  most  often  employ.  If  a  father  and  son  picnic  is 
more  effective  than  a  father's  visiting  day,  then  the  picnic  is  preferable 
to  the  visiting  day.  No  effective  means  of  setting  the  stage  for  a  pleas- 
urable exercise  of  the  desired  relationship  should  be  overlooked  by  the 
school,  but  those  ways  that  produce  the  largest  returns  should  be  used 
most  frequently. 

As  yet  there  is  available  little  scientific  evidence  regarding  the  school's 
contribution  to  any  single  social  relationship,  and  the  evidence  we  do  have 
does  not  give  us  much  encouragement.  Hartshorne  and  May  (Studies  in 
Deceit)  find  that  the  longer  children  attend  schools,  as  these  are  now 
organized,  the  greater  the  probability  that  they  will  cheat,  lie,  and  deceive 
their  teachers.  It  appears  that  our  schools  are  now  actually  training  pupils 
to  be  deceitful.  If  deceit  is  really  an  undesirable  social  trait,  the  schools 
must  reorganize  themselves  and  find  ways  to  provide  the  pupil  with  greater 
satisfactions  when  his  behavior  exhibits  the  opposite  of  deceit.  Instead  of 
penalizing  the  pupil  who  is  honest  and  rewarding  the  pupil  who  cheats,  the 
school  must  be  so  changed  that  in  the  situations  it  provides  deceit  will  be 
futile  and  honesty  will  bring  satisfaction. 

The  first  task  of  the  school,  then,  must  be  the  identification  and  analysis 
of  a  group  of  desirable  social  relationships.  When  a  number  of  these  have 
been  agreed  upon,  the  school  must  experiment  scientifically  with  various 
ways  of  getting  the  pupils  to  practice  these  relationships.  It  must  discover 
in  the  case  of  each  relationship  just  what  ways  of  approaching  it  provide 
the  largest  satisfactions  for  the  pupil  when  he  practices  the  relationship 
correctly.  Dozens  of  master's  essays  or  research  projects  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  learn  the  relative  fruitfulness  of  different  ways  of  bringing 
about  the  practice  of  each  desirable  social  relationship.  Many  years  will 
be  required  for  completing  these  studies  and  learning  the  answers  to  the 
question  which  the  Executive  Secretary  of  this  Conference  asked  me  to 
discuss,  but  the  question  is  tremendously  important,  and  the  answers  must 
be  discovered. 


LIVE  AT  HOME 

(W.  H.  Pittman,  County  Superintendent,  The  Edgecombe  County  Public 
Schools,  Tarboro,  N.  C.) 

''Times  were  very  hard  in  Carolina,  Our  Governor  had  the  people's  need 
at  heart."  So  sang  three  small  negro  children  in  a  meeting  at  Chinquapin 
School.  A  community  meeting  was  being  held  in  observance  of  Live-at- 
Home  Week.  The  children  sang  in  ciose  harmony  to  a  negroid  version  of 
the  tune,  "Carolina  Moon."  The  composition  was  their  own  yet  it  displayed 
a  real  grasp  of  the  subject. 

There  were  present  some  one  hundred  negro  tenant  parents  and  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  negro  children,  all  of  whom  were  old  enough  to  have 
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already  felt  the  defeat  of  wanting  necessities  and  childish  vanities  quite 
hopelessly  beyond  their  reach.  Under  the  direction  of  a  conscientious  and 
efficient  Jeans  Supervisor  and  intelligent  interested  teachers,  a  program — 
a  month  in  the  making — ^was  given  for  the  edification  of  these  people, 
many  of  whom  live  under  the  gratuitious  burdens  of  tenantry  with  its 
time  business,  its  forty  percent  time  prices  and  its  altogether  hopeless 
outlook. 

In  all  our  schools,  both  white  and  colored,  we  welcomed  the  Governor's 
Live-at-Home  idea  and  really  used  Superintendent  Allen's  Live-at-Home 
program  in  our  teaching.  Our  school  masters  club  devoted  a  meeting  to 
a  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  weaving  the  idea  and  the  material  into 
an  enrichment  of  our  teaching  of  citizenship,  worthy  home  membership  and 
an  understanding  and  practicing  of  desirable  social  relationships. 

As  plans  were  laid,  the  best  thought  of  all  was  adopted  by  each  for 
his  program.  An  interesting  feature  of  our  plan  was  our  farm  census 
taken  by  the  children  of  each  home.  Approximately  seventy  percent  of  the 
farm  homes  made  returns.  In  this  census  our  thought  was  not  so  much 
to  procure  as  to  convey  information.  Accordingly,  although  our  census 
blank  took  the  form  of  a  questionnaire,  it  sought  to  compare  former 
methods  of  living  with  a  better  method;  one  year's  results  with  plans  for 
the  next.  We  inquired  about  poultry,  pigs,  milch  cows,  the  quantity  of  milk 
obtained  and  what  each  child  drank.  We  inquired  about  pastures,  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  feed,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  milk,  cream  and  butter, 
the  quantity  of  chickens  and  eggs  produced,  bought  and  sold,  the  preser- 
vation of  foods,  year  'round  gardens,  whether  plans  were  being  laid  to  in- 
crease livestock  and  its  products  and  food  and  feed  for  both  man  and  beast. 
We  inquired  about  the  acreage  of  land  cultivated,  and  the  crops  planted 
in  1929  and  planned  for  1930 — corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  soy  beans, 
clover,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes  and  so  on.  We  attempted  a 
simple  presentation  of  possibilities  and  actualities.  We  threw  in  constantly 
the  suggestion,  that  if  the  individual  was  interested  in  new  plans,  then 
teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  the  farm  and  home  agents 
were  eager  to  help.  Teachers  of  agriculture,  home  and  farm  agents  and 
one  successful  farmer  helped  to  prepare  this  questionnaire. 

We  felt  that  this  census  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  assembling 
information  which  if  tabulated  for  each  district,  would  provide  valuable 
local  teaching  material,  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the  child's  insistent 
interest  at  home  would  direct  the  parents'  attention  to  new  and  unthought 
of  possibilities.  We  felt  that  if  parents  were  required  by  children  to  really 
total  their  purchases  of  hay,  or  butter  or  meat  for  the  previous  year,  some- 
thing they  would  not  otherwise  have  done,  that  possibly  many  would  be  so 
astounded  at  the  expenditure  that  they  would  amend  their  plans. 

Then  when  the  excellent  material  sent  out  by  the  State  Department 
arrived  we  were  ready  to  proceed.  Both  white  and  colored  teachers  com- 
pleted their  plans  for  using  the  new^  materials  in  their  related  class  work 
and  I  must  say  that  I  believe  sufficient  interest  was  aroused  at  a  crucial 
moment  to  beneficially  effect  our  agricultural  situation. 

Teachers  and  principals  realized  the  vital  relation  existing  between  the 
school  and  the  material  success  of  our  farmers.    Their  interest  and  en- 
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thusiasm  was  directly  and  immediately  reflected  in  the  interest  of  the 
school  children  and  the  discussions  of  the  school  patrons.  All  plans  sug- 
gested were  willingly  accepted  and  successfully  executed.  Many  children 
are  this  summer  largely  feeding  their  families  from  the  vegetables  that 
they  have  grown  under  the  spur  of  their  Live-at-Home  studies.  Many 
families  are  eating  more  vegetables  this  year  than  ever  before.  More  live- 
stock is  to  be  found  on  our  farms  and  some  farmers  have  stated  that  they 
will  "quit  growing  cotton  if  the  boll  weevil  beats  us  again  this  year." 

The  response  of  country  negroes,  both  children  in  the  schools  and  their 
parents,  was  astonishing.  For  a  people  who  have  lived  and  labored  so 
long  under  such  hopeless  conditions,  their  instant  arousal  to  a  word  of 
hope  approached  the  pathetic.  In  the  colored  schools  the  response  of 
teachers,  parents  and  children  was  altogether  commendable.  The  quality 
of  their  work  and  their  grasp  of  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  situation 
was  quite  unprecedented.  For  instance  their  thought  developed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  seeing  the  need  of  education  for  adult  negroes  and  a  number  of 
adult  or  night  schools  were  opened  by  teachers  without  hope  of  additional 
reward. 

It  is  regarded  as  essential  by  our  schools  that  this  work  be  continued 
as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  educating  our  children  into  the  world  of  good 
citizens.  So  much  for  the  plan  and  the  response.  As  for  the  outcomes,  it 
is  too  early  to  speak  with  definiteness.  However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  something  further  of  our  conditions  and  of  our  beliefs. 

I  live  in  a  county  that  the  Board  of  Equalization  considers  moderately 
rich  but  it  has  the  unenviable  status  of  having  property  valued  for  taxation 
at  thirty-four  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  It  has  mortgages  and  similar 
encumbrances  upon  it  in  the  staggering  sum  of  approximately  twenty-seven 
million  dollars.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  us  property  taxes  are  burden- 
some. Our  people  who  are  so  heavily  in  debt  have  just  experienced  the 
disappointments  of  a  series  of  lean  years  and  are  apparently  confronting, 
at  this  time,  another  year  of  poor  production  and  low  prices.  Much  as  we 
may  rail  against  the  pessimism  of  defeatists  and  their  unwelcome  doctrines, 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  something  indubitably  wrong  with  our  corner 
of  the  world.  Here  is  a  strictly  agricultural  county  that  will  produce  any- 
thing that  grows  except  tropical  plants.  It  has  been  said  by  specialists  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  soils  of  Edgecombe  County, 
North  Carolina,  and  of  Marlborough  County,  South  Carolina,  are  better 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  general  agriculture  than  any  soil  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  Still  we  now  find  our  people,  whose  ancestors  tilled 
the  soil  profitably  for  generations,  at  present  so  increasingly  burdened  by 
debt  that  their  economic  ability  is  approaching  zero.  "As  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart  so  is  he."  Black  despair  is  hovering  as  miasma  in  the  very 
air.  We  are  forced  to  deny  ourselves  the  conveniences,  that  in  more  pros- 
perous times,  we  were  becoming  accustomed  to  enjoy.  Many  farm  invest- 
ments are  depreciating  unduly  because  funds  are  not  available  for  vital 
repairs  and  replacements.  Further  it  appears  that  we  are  approaching  the 
point  at  which  that  desperation,  which  such  a  condition  engenders,  seems 
ready  to  deny  to  the  youth  of  the  new  generation  that  training  which  re- 
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news  business  and  industry  and  builds  greater  strength  into  the  whole 
fabric  of  society. 

If  our  schools  continue  to  be  concerned  with  the  Live-at-Home  idea  that 
Governor  Gardner  advances  and  with  the  program  which  Superintendent 
Allen  recommends,  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  have  here  a  remarkable 
opportunity  to  help  immediately  in  a  training  that  will  improve  rural  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  at  the  same  time  revitalize  our  schools  in  the  think- 
ing of  our  people.  Here  is  a  mighty  instrument  to  forward  the  work  of 
the  committees  on  public  information  concerning  the  schools. 

Public  schools  reach  into  the  inmost  heart  of  every  home.  In  very  fact 
we  build  the  homes  of  the  land  whether  it  be  the  lowly  cabin  of  the  tenant 
farmer  or  the  mansion  of  the  captain  of  industry.  It  is  a  function  of  edu- 
cation to  build  the  home  but  also  to  see  to  it  that  the  heart  of  the  home 
is  right.  We  must  teach  boys  and  girls  to  make  dollars  but  we  must  give 
them  the  power  and  the  will  to  know  how  to  spend  those  dollars  wisely. 
In  inculcating  proper  social  attitudes  we  must  teach  what  things  are  of 
value  in  life.  To  me  it  seems  clear  that  the  economic  status  of  the  home 
is  a  vital  concern  of  the  school.  Indeed  the  very  life  and  continued  useful- 
ness of  the  school  depends  upon  the  home's  prosperity.  Nor  can  we  dis- 
regard the  issue  and  weakly  depend  upon  the  better  homes  alone,  for  our 
society  is  no  stronger  than  its  average  home  unit.  We  are  obliged  to  work, 
as  we  can,  toward  making  all  homes  successful  ones  by  teaching  worthy 
home  membership  to  the  youth  whose  future  is  so  largely  dependent  upon 
us  and  upon  whose  future  our  schools  must  so  largely  depend.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  by  some  that  the  development  of  our  culture  little  by  little 
through  succeeding  generations  is  too  slow — ^but  the  whole  philosophy  of 
our  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  public  education  rests  upon  such  a  process. 

Aycock's  vision  of  assured  economic  power  through  popular  education 
has  been  duly  realized  in  North  CaroHna.  In  earlier  days,  the  teaching  of 
the  three  "R's" — and  but  little  else — worked  mighty  wonders.  We  can  now 
repeat,  if  we  will,  but  change  our  emphasis  slightly  and  direct  it  a  bit 
more  specifically  to  teaching  a  practical  thrift  and  proper  social  attitudes 
all  of  which  is  "living  at  home." 


CLUB  PERIODS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

(Carrie  Duncan,  Teacher,  The  Winston-Salem  Public  Schools, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.) 

In  making  a  program  of  work  teachers  must  take  account  of  many 
dynamic  instincts  that  shape  children's  lives.  One  of  these  is  the  social 
instinct  of  natural  grouping  for  purposes  of  work  or  more  often  play.  On 
this  one  instinct  club  life  in  a  school  is  built.  Out  of  it  come  many  results. 
Since  these  remarks  were  to  center  about  the  social  side  of  clubs,  let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  possible  social  results  of  a  well-organized  club  program 
in  an  elementary  or  junior  high  school. 

Certain  valuable  results  such  as  leadership  and  initiative  have  caught 
our  attention  in  connection  with  clubs.   Their  value  cannot  be  questioned; 
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neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  their  resulting  from  participation  in 
a  good  club  program.  Let  us  dismiss  them,  therefore,  valuable  and  im- 
portant though  they  are,  and  see  what  other  less  evident  though  equally 
important  social  results  clubs  may  have. 

Many  of  us  here  tonight  remember  the  embarrassment  we  experienced 
long  after  we  were  grown  when  speaking  before  people;  the  self -conscious- 
ness that  made  us  awkward  and  ill-at-ease.  It  takes  years  to  live  down 
such  a  situation.  If  a  child  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  begins  active 
work  in  a  good  club  program,  he  will,  in  many  cases,  be  saved  this  painful 
experience.  He  learns  to  think  on  his  feet,  to  present  his  opinion,  and  to 
make  reports  and  observations  for  others'  consideration.  His  relation  to 
his  fellows  is  natural  and  easy. 

In  a  good  club  program  a  child  learns  social  responsibility.  The  leaders 
in  a  club  take  pains  to  see  that  every  member  takes  part,  enjoys  himself, 
and  does  something  for  the  club.  In  the  class  room,  dependence  is  largely 
upon  the  teacher.  In  a  club  that  is  not  "over-sponsored"  the  pupils  them- 
selves feel  an  active  responsibility.  This  training  serves  a  real  purpose 
in  Sunday  School,  church  organizations,  and  in  the  home. 

The  people  of  a  democracy,  and  especially  in  a  democracy  that  has 
grown  as  rapidly  into  a  great,  unwieldy  nation  as  ours  has,  need  a  highly 
sensitive  community  conscience.  This  conscience  cannot  be  developed  in  a 
short  time.  It  must  grow  through  the  years  when  pressing  cares  do  not 
sap  one's  interest  and  powers.  Certain  types  of  clubs  do  this  kind  of 
developing  in  a  very  impressive  way.  The  boy  who  has  done  safety  patrol 
duty  will  be  a  more  careful  automobile  driver.  The  children  who  have  had 
charge  of  school  grounds  will  be  more  interested  in  their  city  or  town 
being  kept  clean.  The  pupils  who  have  conducted  the  student  government 
of  a  school  will  be  more  sensitive  to  the  conduct  of  a  community  official. 
Closely  related  to  community  conscience  is  community  usefulness.  Clubs 
develop  talent  that  makes  this  usefulness  possible.  Many  a  child  has  found 
hidden  talents  and  powers  in  himself  through  taking  part  in  club  pro- 
grams. This  one  phase  of  club  life  justifies  its  presence  in  a  progressive 
school. 

We  are  living  in  the  greatest  machine  age  of  all  time.  Every  possible 
device  is  used  to  save  labor,  except  possibly  in  the  teaching  profession. 
This  is  leaving  more  free  time.  What  shall  be  done  with  it?  In  this  answer 
is  tied  up  one  of  the  greatest  social  questions  of  the  age.  Children  who 
in  school  have  learned  through  clubs  and  other  activities  to  use  their 
leisure  time  wholesomely  and  happily  have  settled  one  of  the  great  ques- 
tions of  their  lives.  All  of  us,  no  doubt,  know  people  who  have  never 
learned  to  play,  have  no  hobbies,  whose  lives  lack  that  interest  that  sets 
the  brain  and  nerves  free  from  the  strain  of  every-day  living. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  art  of  group  activity  was  not  such  a  vital 
matter.  Life  was  not  so  complicated.  Elbows  did  not  touch  so  often.  To- 
day, life  presents  a  different  problem!  Life  is  socially,  very  complicated. 
It  is  the  group,  in  most  cases,  that  does  the  work.  Woe  be  unto  the  group, 
whose  members  have  not  learned  the  art  of  forbearance,  of  tolerance,  of 
good-natured  give-and-take!   The  pupil  who  has  had  club  experiences  will 
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enter  adult  life  with  a  more  tolerant  attitude  towards  others'  opinions.  He 
can  do  team  work  without  wearing  himself  and  others  down  with  his 
narrow-minded  intoleration  and  irritating  lack  of  tact. 

Let's  give  clubs  a  chance  in  our  schools.  Well  organized,  intelligently 
chosen  and  sponsored,  they  will  do  their  part  in  the  training  of  the  future 
citizens  of  America. 


WAYS  BY  WHICH  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MAY  HELP  THE 
CHILD  DISCOVER  AND  DEVELOP  HIS  OWN 
DESIRABLE  APTITUDES 

(D.  P.  Whitley,  Principal,  The  Cloverdale  School,  High  Point,  N.  C.) 

For  the  past  five  years  a  school  building  program  in  High  Point  has 
been  under  way.  Along  with  this  expansion  there  has  been  an  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  administrators  and  teachers  to  provide  a  school  environ- 
ment that  will  promote  the  maximum  growth  in  children.  Such  an  environ- 
ment must  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  child,  his  interests  and 
needs;  it  calls  for  a  variety  of  activities  through  which  the  child  may  have 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  his  natural  instincts  and  capacities. 

Much  of  the  success  of  these  efforts  has  been  due  to  careful  guidance 
by  the  elementary  supervisor  and  other  administrative  officers.  A  ready- 
made  program  has  not  been  thrust  upon  the  teachers ; from  above;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  been  encouraged  to  study  and  to  investigate  and  to 
try  out  the  results  of  their  findings.  Committees  of  teachers  have  been  at 
work  on  objectives,  materials,  subject  matter,  and  ways  of  realizing  the 
objectives  set  forth.  The  elementary  teachers  have  organizations  under 
their  own  leadership.  At  the  meetings  of  these  groups,  at  which  attend- 
ance is  optional,  reports  and  demonstrations  are  given  of  successful  units 
of  work;  and  discussions  entered  into  by  members  of  the  group. 

The  kind  of  furniture  and  the  materials  and  equipment  available  de- 
termine to  some  extent  the  nature  of  an  activity  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  be  carried  out.  In  our  first  grades,  all  of  the  rooms  are  equipped 
with  individual  tables  and  chairs — as  are  some  of  the  grades  above  the 
first.  In  rooms  that  have  single  desks,  the  furniture  has  been  made  movable 
by  fastening  the  desks  to  narrow  strips  of  wood.  There  are  library  tables, 
shelving,  cabinets  and  lockers  for  materials,  an  adequate  number  of  work 
benches  and  sets  of  tools  in  each  school;  paints,  brushes,  easels,  clay,  and 
other  materials  of  construction  are  provided  as  needed.  In  many  types  of 
activities  it  is  necessary  for  children  to  secure  material  from  outside 
sources;  much  of  the  value  to  be  derived  by  the  children  in  any  enterprise 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  must  seek  materials  for  themselves. 
Textbooks  and  art  supplies  are  on  a  rental  basis;  water  colors,  crayons, 
and  scissors  are  provided  for  each  child.  In  each  building  there  are  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  sets  of  supplementary  readers  for  each  grade.  There 
are,  also,  well-equipped  libraries. 

Much  of  the  subject  matter  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades  has  been 
organized  around  some  center  of  children's  interests;  these  are  commonly 
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termed  "Units  of  Work."  From  the  beginning  the  importance  of  keeping 
detailed  records  of  completed  units  of  work  has  been  emphasized.  These 
serve  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  and  development  of  related  units;  they 
contain  information  as  to  sources  of  material;  and  they  provide  a  means 
of  checking  the  outcomes. 

In  the  first  grade  an  activity  frequently  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
child's  experience  and  interests  is  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  minia- 
ture house.  This  study  of  Home  Life  includes  food,  clothing,  health,  etc. 
It  may  also  lead  to  a  study  of  Farm  Life,  or  introduce  it  for  the  following 
year. 

In  the  second  grade  the  study  leads  from  Home  Life  to  that  of  the 
Community.  This  may  involve  the  construction  of  a  city,  with  excursions 
to  gather  information.  A  study  is  made  of  the  city  of  High  Point;  not  of 
those  things  that  characterize  it  as  the  City  of  High  Point,  but  of  those 
things  that  are  common  to  all  communities:  Government,  Health  Depart- 
ment, Means  of  Transportation,  Important  Buildings  and  Stores. 

Primitive  people  and  people  of  other  lands  are  the  centers  of  interest 
in  the  third  grade.  The  children  find  out  how  these  people  provide  them- 
selves with  the  necessities  of  life,  taking  the  primitive  people  first,  as  the 
crudeness  of  their  way  of  living  is  a  challenge  to  the  child's  own  inventive 
powers.  Studies  of  Indian  life,  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Dutch  have  been 
made  successfully  in  this  grade. 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  children  are  beginning  to  get  a  conception  of 
the  United  States.  Important  industries  and  products  may  be  studied 
through  such  units  as  lumbering,  fishing,  wheat,  etc.  Units  are  also  based 
on  a  study  of  our  own  state — its  geography,  history,  and  its  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  children  are  forming  some  conception  of  world 
geography  and  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  through  a  study  of 
such  units  as  Social  Life  in  the  Colonies,  the  Playground  of  America,  and 
A  Trip  Through  Africa. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  procedures  and  outcomes  that 
characterize  this  type  of  work,  I  have  had  prepared,  for  those  persons 
attending  this  conference,  some  copies  of  Mrs.  Schroder's  report  of  Social 
Life  in  the  Colonies,  a  study  that  was  made  by  a  fifth  grade  of  the  Ray 
Street  School.  To  summarize  this  unit  briefly:  The  group  had  as  a  project 
in  construction  the  reproduction  of  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn,  or  the  Old 
Red  Horse  Tavern  of  1686,  and  its  furnishings  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to 
one  foot. 

This  was  a  cooperative  enterprise,  in  which  objectives  were  set  up  by 
the  pupils  and  plans  made  for  their  achievement.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  group,  or  volunteered,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  ma- 
terials and  gathering  data  from  home,  school  or  public  library.  Reports 
of  these  committees  were  discussed  and  evaluated  by  the  class.  The  pupils 
had  purposes  of  their  own  which  stimulated  them  in  planning  and  executing. 

Teacher  aids  were  given  when  needed,  in  helping  to  find,  secure,  and 
use  materials  and  methods  of  work.  Subject  matter  entered  as  an  answer 
to  the  demand  for  information  concerning  both  constructive  and  intellectual 
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problems.  The  description  given  of  a  "typical"  day  shows  that  all  the  sub- 
jects, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  were  related  to  this  activity  during 
the  time  that  it  was  in  progress.  Drill  was  not  neglected;  it  was  motivated 
and  made  effective. 

Trips  were  taken  to  local  furniture  factories  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
colonial  reproductions  and  the  actual  making  of  furniture.  There  was  a 
trip  to  a  jewelry  store  to  see  a  grandfather  clock  which  was  reproduced 
in  miniature  and  made  to  keep  accurate  time  by  the  use  of  an  Ingersol 
watch  movement.  Other  trips  were  made  to  stores  for  the  selection  of 
curtains,  upholstery,  etc. 

Through  these  experiences  the  class  was  welded  into  a  social  group 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  situations  in  which  the  place  of  each  child 
was  appreciated  fully.  In  the  division  into  small  groups  according  to  the 
selection  of  some  specific  work,  each  child  was  able  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  group  as  a  whole  in  accordance  with  his  own  desires  and 
capacities. 

Problems  discovered  by  the  pupils  themselves  grew  out  of  felt  diffi- 
culties and  a  genuine  need.  Improvement  was  noted  in  the  ability  to  attack 
problems  and  enter  into  the  work  with  promptness,  effectiveness  and  suc- 
cess. Habits  of  system,  order,  and  neatness  in  arrangement  of  materials 
were  improved.  Reading  and  research  work  were  made  permanent  interests. 

Outcomes  in  terms  of  subject  matter  as  indicated  in  this  report  show 
that  better  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  various  subjects  when  stimulated 
by  the  child's  own  interests  and  purposes.  When  tested  by  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  in  April  the  median  grade  equivalent  for  this  group  was 
7.2,  which  means  that  their  average  achievement  in  the  subjects  covered 
by  this  test  was  one  and  one-half  years  above  the  standard  for  this  grade. 
However,  to  emphasize  the  outcomes  in  terms  of  subject  matter  would  be 
placing  the  emphasis  where  it  does  not  properly  belong.  Activity  teaching 
is  not  just  another  "method"  for  producing  higher  E  Q's.  It  is  a  way  of 
making  the  school  not  merely  a  place  where  children  are  "prepared  for 
life,"  but  a  place  where  real  living  goes  on.  Under  such  conditions  the 
elementary  school  can  effectually  help  the  child  to  discover  and  develop  his 
own  desirable  aptitudes. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF  A  COUNTY 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

(Harriette  Wood,  Senior  CouTiselor,  Southern  Woman's  Educational 
Alliance,  Richmond,  Va.) 

All  of  us  agree,  of  course,  that  guidance  in  the  modern  and  technical 
sense  aims  at  the  all-round  development  of  the  child  and  can  be  fully 
accomplished  only  by  the  use  and  coordination  of  all  available  forms  of 
service  provided  towards  this  development — whether  concerned  with  his 
physical,  mental,  or  social  health,  his  mental  ability,  his  social,  recreational, 
or  other  interest,  his  aptitudes,  educational  progress  and  aspirations,  voca- 
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tional  choices  and  training,  or  some  other  phase  of  his  well-rounded  develop- 
ment. As  a  technique,  guidance  is  therefore  inevitably  a  cooperative,  inte- 
grating process,  and  it  is  dependent  for  its  success  upon  two  accomplish- 
ments: (1)  Knowing  the  child  as  thoroughly  as  possible;  and  (2)  Using 
this  knowledge  for  promoting  his  best  development.  Those  responsible  for 
guidance  must  see  that  all  of  these  factors  of  service  are  coordinated, 
balanced  and  fused  for  the  child's  best  interest.  The  counselor  is  merely 
the  suitable  person,  trained  and  given  some  special  time  to  make  sure  that 
what  good  teachers  have  always  tried  to  do  in  the  way  of  understanding 
their  pupils  and  helping  them  in  the  light  of  that  understanding  actually 
gets  done  in  as  scientific  and  orderly  a  way  as  possible.  Vocational  guid- 
ance, so  far  as  it  can  be  separated  from  educational  guidance,  concerns 
choice,  preparation  for,  entrance  into  and  success  in  an  occupation,  but  it 
is  treated  here,  as  developing  out  of  educational  guidance  or  in  it  through 
orderly  growth  of  the  educational  process. 

The  Alliance,  which  I  represent,  exists  to  help  girls  and  boys  find  them- 
selves educationally  and  vocationally.  Its  service  is  based  on  fact  finding 
and  research.  It  is  especially  interested  in  helping  rural  girls  and  boys 
and  has  just  completed  six  years'  of  work;  most  of  it  was  devoted  to  re- 
search and  experimentation.  Five  hundred  case  studies  of  rural  children 
were  a  part  of  that  study,  and  flexible  guidance  programs  adjustable  to 
the  various  types  of  rural  schools  were  finally  devised.  When  these  pro- 
grams were  ready  the  Alliance  accepted  the  invitation  of  Superintendent 
R.  S.  Proctor  of  Craven  County,  North  Carolina,  to  put  them  into  action 
there  for  the  first  time  on  a  county  basis.  Various  conditions  justified  this 
decision.  The  principals  and  teachers  had  already  been  taught  the  broad 
essentials  of  guidance  and  the  progressive  education  techniques  underway 
in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor  had  done  much  to  pave  the  way  for  the  pro- 
gram.  Other  advantages  and  various  acute  needs  might  be  cited. 

The  full-time  services  of  one  of  its  rural  counselors  was  therefore  pro- 
vided for  the  school  year,  with  the  arrangement  that  she  was  to  be  located 
at  Vanceboro  for  work  in  the  elementary  school,  and  the  Farm  Life  High 
School,  and  conduct  there  as  intensive  a  demonstration  as  possible.  The 
other  counselor,  myself,  was  to  serve  as  county  counselor  or  director,  co- 
operating with  the  superintendent  in  working  towards  a  county-wide  pro- 
gram of  guidance.  This  work  was  my  major  activity  for  the  school  year, 
but  I  came  and  went  in  order  to  meet  other  claims  upon  me.  Our  work 
was  understood  to  include  the  selection,  and  part  of  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, who  could  carry  on  the  work  we  began. 

Following  our  conviction  that  the  first  task  of  guidance  of  any  sort  is 
to  know  the  child  and  his  environment,  we  began,  especially  at  Vanceboro 
but  less  intensively  at  other  schools  representing  different  types  of  com- 
munities, to  study  the  children  individually.  At  Vanceboro,  seventy  boys 
and  girls  in  the  elementary  school  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  the 
high  school  filled  in  the  autobiographical  form  of  record  which  the  Alliance 
has  devised.  This  gave  a  large  variety  of  information  about  their  homes 
and  families,  their  various  interests  and  attitudes,  their  school  progress, 
educational  aspirations  and  vocational  plans.  The  homes  of  all  of  the 
seventy  elementary  school  children  were  visited  by  the  teachers  working 
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under  the  counselor  and  one  or  both  parents  were  consulted — besides  get- 
ting much  from  direct  observation,  to  be  checked  later,  with  the  boys  or 
girls  own  account.  These  records  were  used  also  by  selected  groups  of 
pupils  in  other  schools  thus  giving  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  county. 

At  Vanceboro,  the  county  supervisor  cooperated  by  making  a  special 
arrangement  to  give  mental  tests  to  the  elementary  school  children  as 
some  time  had  elapsed  since  some  of  the  children  had  been  tested.  The 
county  nurse  and  the  county  doctor  also  cooperated  in  giving  special 
physical  examinations  (which  it  is  now  planned  to  make  annual  in  all  of 
the  schools).  Records  of  all  of  this  information  were  assembled  in  the 
principal's  office,  and  a  fairly  balanced  set  of  pictures  regarding  children 
individually,  and  trends  in  family  and  community  problems  to  be  dealt 
with,  were  thus  brought  directly  into  the  open  as  clues  to  the  guidance 
needed.  Teachers  cooperated  in  compiling  enough  of  the  data  almost  at 
once,  for  showing  the  uses  and  value  of  such  material,  and  the  light,  thus 
thrown  on  problem  children  developed  interest  immediately. 

A  great  variety  of  educational  and  vocational  problems  came  to  light 
through  personal  interviews  held  each  week  in  both  of  the  schools  by  the 
Vanceboro  counselor.  All  possible  attention  was  given  to  cooperating  with 
the  teachers  in  adjustments  for  solving  these.  Another  feature  in  the 
Vanceboro  program  during  this  first  year  included  guidance  classes  for  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  the  elementary  school,  and  for  all  of  the  high 
school  grades.  The  selection  from  faculties  of  the  two  schools,  of  the 
teacher  best  suited  to  become  the  school  counselor,  the  supplementing  of 
her  previous  guidance  training  by  training  on  the  job  by  the  counselor — 
along  with  securing  and  utilizing  the  cooperation  of  home  and  farm  demon- 
stration agents,  the  parent-teacher  association,  and  others — completed  the 
Vanceboro  counselor's  strenuous  program.  The  guidance  classes  were 
naturally  used  to  give  light  upon  problems  common  to  the  larger  numbers. 
Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  time  was  given  to  study  of  occupati'-.ns, 
both  rural  and  urban  ones,  although  beginnings  here  were  necessarily 
modest.  The  guidance  courses  were  fitted,  variously  and  with  the  teachers' 
cheerful  consent,  into  a  language  class,  an  English  class,  a  civics  class,  etc. 
Sixth  and  seventh  grade  pupils  gave  much  time  to  the  study  of  occupations 
in  their  own  communities,  interviewing  the  people  following  them,  and 
discussing  in  class  the  educational  levels  on  which  they  were  being  followed. 

The  studies  made  of  individual  pupils  and  their  families  brought  acute 
vocational  guidance  problems  to  light.  For  instance,  although  much  of 
the  soil  of  the  county  is  recognized  by  those  who  know  as  having  excellent 
possibilities  for  dairying  and  diversified  farming,  most  of  the  fathers  make 
a  poor  living  by  growing  tobacco.  Both  of  the  Alliance  counselors  found 
a  general  aversion  among  the  school  boys  to  this  crop  and  its  poor  returns. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Farm  Life  School  should  be  increasingly  used  for 
experimenting  both  in  vocational  and  prevocational  ways  of  earning  agri- 
culturally, if  any  of  the  more  enterprising  sons  who  are  so  badly  needed 
there  are  to  be  persuaded  to  remain.  Arrangements  were  made  during 
the  year  in  several  schools  for  a  number  of  interested  boys  and  girls  to 
be  given  tryout  experiences  in  the  raising  of  bulbs,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  region.  In  this  whole  connection  there 
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is  need  not  only  to  develop  the  Farm  Life  School  to  its  fullest  tryout  and 
training  capacity,  but  to  establish  at  the  earliest  possible  date  facilities 
for  other  forms  of  vocational  tryouts  and  training. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

(Martha  Calvert,  Public  School  Music  Teacher,  Burlington,  N.  C.) 

Music  education  in  the  public  schools  includes  everything  which  helps 
the  child  learn  to  appreciate  and  love  beauty  in  music  and  v^hich  provides 
a  means  for  the  expression  of  his  emotions.  It  naturally  follows  that  the 
steps  included  in  this  development  must  come  in  a  logical  sequence  and 
that  proper  proportion  of  each  phase  of  the  subject  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

A  great  many  schools  today  can  be  termed  Activity  Centers,  and  since 
we  have  found  these  activity  programs  so  invaluable  as  a  means  for  a 
well-rounded  development  and  for  maintaining  enthusiasm  and  interest,  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  consider  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  music  in 
such  a  program. 

In  the  first  place,  music  provides  an  element  of  beauty  which  no  other 
subject  can  supply.  It  serves  as  a  medium  through  which  all  can  partici- 
pate, and  in  which  each  child  can  find  self-expression.  In  the  development 
of  the  program,  music  can  afford  a  fine  type  of  recreation.  One  needs  only 
to  consult  the  children  to  find  what  an  important  place  song,  dancing, 
dramatizations  and  the  toy  orchestra  hold  in  their  estimation. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the  children  of  the  group  who  have  not 
shown  any  real  interest  in  the  work  or  who  have  not  been  happy  in  their 
relations  with  the  other  children,  for  the  activity  program  will  prove  very 
helpful  in  finding  something  for  these  children  to  do  which  will  interest 
them. 

A  very  simple  illustration  of  this  recently  occurred  in  connection  with 
a  third  grade  program  which  resulted  in  the  public  performance  of  a  little 
play  with  music.  It  was  the  immortal  story  of  Hansel  and  Gretel — made 
attractive  with  songs  and  dances. 

At  the  time  this  program  was  given  there  was  a  boy  in  the  fifth  grade 
who  was  new  to  the  school  and  who  had  shown  no  signs  of  interest  during 
the  music  lesson.  When  the  children  sang,  from  their  books,  their  new 
songs  with  the  "so-fa"  syllables,  Clinton  would  invariably  become  amused 
and  would  laugh  so  that  everyone  could  hear  him.  The  teacher  decided 
that  it  must  be  just  his  boyish  defense  in  a  situation  of  which  he  did  not 
feel  a  part. 

Clinton,  along  with  one  of  his  playmates,  was  asked  to  go  out  and  get 
decorations  for  the  woodland  scene  in  the  third  grade  play  and  to  help 
with  arranging  them  on  the  stage.  To  this  he  responded  very  happily, 
and  the  next  day  on  a  return  trip  he  brought  to  school  a  prized  collection 
of  tadpoles.  Of  course,  this  led  to  the  singing  of  a  song  called  "Polli- 
wogs,"  taught  by  rote  in  order  that  Clinton  might  enjoy  full  participation 
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in  the  lesson.  He  must  have  liked  the  song  because  on  the  next  day  he 
wrote  a  second  verse  to  the  song  which  he  thought  was  too  short. 

Such  a  spark  of  interest  seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  tactful 
teacher  to  use  as  a  means  for  beginning  the  development  of  a  love  of 
music  in  a  child  who  has  hitherto  had  no  experience  with  music.  The  part 
of  Clinton's  experience  which  proved  most  interesting  to  the  teacher  was 
not  so  much  the  simple  and  usual  thing  of  providing  something  for  him 
to  do,  but  the  fact  that  later  on  in  the  year  he  was  one  of  fourteen  selected 
from  the  fifth  grades  to  take  part  in  the  Children's  Festival  Chorus.  The 
song  about  the  polliwogs,  interesting  as  it  was  to  Clinton  at  first,  no  longer 
held  a  very  high  place  in  his  estimation.  His  favorite  was  Chopin's 
delicately  beautiful  "Maiden's  Wish." 

This  child's  experience,  as  I  see  it,  was  out  of  the  ordinary  in  only  one 
sense.  He  had  actually  reached  the  fifth  grade  without  ever  having  become 
interested  in  any  phase  of  music.  He  had  missed  the  activities  for  primary 
children — the  songs,  dances,  listening  lessons,  rhythm  drills  and  toy  or- 
chestra. For  with  these  it  is  not  an  impossible  task  for  the  teacher  to 
secure  the  finest  type  of  cooperation  with  her  group  of  children. 

Beautiful  songs,  sung  with  beautiful  tone,  form  a  large  and  important 
part  in  our  curriculum  of  music.  Children  become  very  sensitive  to  tone 
quality,  and,  often  after  good  habits  have  been  developed,  they  are  almost 
as  conscious  of  tone  quality  as  the  teacher  herself.  The  songs  are  chosen 
for  their  beauty  and  variety  and  should  correlate  with  other  subjects  as 
far  as  possible.  Of  course  there  will  be  inaccurate  singers,  but  this  small 
group  will  be  practically  eliminated  at  the  e'ld  of  the  second  grade.  After 
the  third  grade  the  inaccurate  singer  is  the  rarest  exception. 

With  a  thorough  foundation  in  the  primary  grades,  it  is  quite  the 
natural  thing  for  the  children  to  continue  their  interest  through  the  ele- 
mentary grades  provided  the  teacher  is  careful  in  the  presentation  of  prob- 
lems and  sees  that  each  is  thoroughly  understood  as  it  comes  up. 

This  leads  us  to  the  very  important  and  often  neglected  subject  of 
sight-reading.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  a  great  many,  this  can  be  made 
a  very  interesting  subject  to  the  children,  because  having  developed  a  love 
for  music  in  the  primary  grades  they  want  to  learn  more  about  it  and  be- 
come more  independent.  With  a  thorough  experience  in  song  observation 
work  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  and  having  learned  by  rote  a  number 
of  tone  groups  with  the  "so-fa"  syllables,  the  child  is  ready  to  start  work 
in  independent  sight  singing.  The  first  lesson  in  which  the  children  actually 
sing  an  entire  song  without  having  it  sung  to  them  is  a  great  day  in  their 
life  and  they  do  not  fail  to  show  it.  The  teacher  will  very  likely  hear 
about  it  on  the  street  from  mothers  of  children  who  have  gone  home  to 
tell  it.  Their  joy  in  feeling  this  new  independence  can  be  compared  to  their 
later  work  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  when  they  begin  their  part- 
singing.  It  is  during  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  that  the  most 
essential  problems  in  music  reading  come  up. 

If  these  successive  steps  have  been  neglected  in  the  early  elementary 
grades,  the  children  are  greatly  handicapped.  Such  a  situation  reminds  us 
very  much  of  a  prevalent  condition  among  piano  students  who  have  studied 
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for  years  and  have  learned  "pieces"  instead  of  learning  to  play  the  piano. 
The  sight  of  an  unfamiliar  printed  page  of  music  renders  them  almost 
helpless.  But  with  the  ability  to  transform  the  printed  page  into  song  the 
children  develop  a  fine  concentration  which  results  in  more  freedom  in 
their  singing  and  largely  does  away  with  unnecessary  and  tiresome  drill. 
In  the  singing  of  beautiful  songs  with  beautiful  tone  and  interpretation, 
the  children  develop  the  finest  ideal  of  beauty  of  which  they  are  capable. 
And  this  ability,  to  discriminate  and  to  recognize  beautiful  tone  by  listen- 
ing, is  one  of  the  most  tangible  phases  in  the  art  of  teaching  what  we  call 
music  appreciation. 

While  every  lesson  every  day  has  its  element  of  appreciation,  there  is 
a  special  time  which  we  devote  once  every  week  to  this  particular  work. 
In  these  listening  lessons,  most  often  with  the  victrola,  the  children  respond 
with  pleasure  and  delight  to  the  music  because  the  teacher  has  given  them 
something  to  listen  for,  and  as  a  result,  they  have  developed  the  attitude 
of  listening — a  habit  which  is  essential  in  the  development  of  music  lovers. 

After  the  child's  growth  in  appreciation  of  the  more  obvious  forms 
comes  the  love  for  that  type  of  music  which  relies  solely  on  beauty  of 
melody  and  form  for  its  appeal.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  much  the 
children  above  the  third  grade  enjoy  this  type  of  music  and  how  eager  they 
are  to  express  themselves  and  make  comparisons.  This  habit  of  listening, 
with  the  ability  to  discriminate,  is  the  greatest  factor  in  music  appreciation; 
and  when  the  children  appreciate  music,  they  love  it. 


SUMMARY 

(Guy  B.  Phillips,  City  Superintendent,  The  Greensboro  Public  Schools, 

Greensboro,  N.  C.) 

To  summarize  in  ten  minutes,  six  ten-minute  discussions  which  have 
been  very  carefully  worked  out  by  the  speakers  is  quite  a  difficult  task,  I 
shall  attempt,  however,  to  point  out  to  you  very  briefly  the  outstanding 
points  which  have  been  developed  during  the  discussions  of  this  evening. 
In  making  this  summary  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible 
that  you,  as  an  audience,  to  have  received  more  from  the  discussions  than 
I  shall  be  able  to  indicate. 

In  the  first  place  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Sixth  Annual  North  Carolina  Conference  on  Elementary  Education 
through  its  program  constitutes  a  direct  attempt  to  develop  specific  ways 
in  which  the  cardinal  objectives  of  elementary  education  may  be  achieved. 
The  stories  of  progress  which  you  have  heard  tonight  represent  lessons 
which  educators  have  learned  through  actual  experiences  in  North  Caro- 
lina schools. 

In  the  second  place  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  three  speakers,  namely:  Dr.  Trabue,  Superintendent  Pittman  and 
Miss  Dungan  have  dealt  with  the  broad  statement  that  "it  is  the  function 
of  the  elementary  school  to  help  every  child  to  understand  and  practice 
desirable   social  relationships."    The   last  three   speakers,  namely:  Mr. 
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Whitley,  Miss  Wood  and  Miss  Calvert,  have  dealt  with  the  proposition 
that  "it  is  the  function  of  the  elementary  school  to  help  the  child  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  his  own  desirable  aptitudes.  In  other  words  we  deal 
tonight  with  two  of  the  six  cardinal  objectives  of  the  elementary  schools. 
Other  sessions  of  this  conference  will  deal  with  the  remaining  objectives. 

In  the  third  place  I  should  like  to  present  brief  statements  regarding 
the  talks  delivered  by  the  individual  speakers.  Dealing  with  the  topic  "It 
is  the  Function  of  the  Elementary  School  to  Help  Every  Child  Understand 
and  Practice  Desirable  Social  Relationships,"  Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue  pointed 
out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  democracy  demands  growth  in  the  social 
relationships.  In  fact,  society  depends  today  upon  the  development  of 
proper  social  reactions.  He  pointed  out  to  us  that  doing  a  thing  is  not 
the  entire  job.  It  should  be  done  with  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction. 
In  this  respect  he  states  that  practicing  social  relationships  is  the  first  of 
the  fundamental  steps  to  be  taken.  The  second  is  that  an  understanding 
of  social  relationships  must  be  obtained  for  best  results.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  ways  presenting  the  largest  returns  are  the  most  desirable.  In 
order  to  know  how  to  proceed  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  understand  what 
the  desirable  social  relationships  are.  This  question  must  be  answered  by 
the  teaching  group.  He  stated  that  the  answers  must  be  found  in  a  teacher 
awakening  which  is  now  in  process. 

W.  H.  Pittman,  dealing  with  "The  Live-at-Home  Program,"  emphasized 
the  situation  which  exists  in  his  particular  county  with  reference  to  this 
problem.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  program  was  used  to  convey 
information  to  the  public  and  not  necessarily  to  collect  information.  The 
most  outstanding  thought  that  he  brought  to  us  seems  to  be  that  the  com- 
munity, both  adult  and  child  life,  has  grown  in  social  experiences  because 
of  having  to  participate  in  a  well-planned  Live-at-Home  activity.  Aside 
from  the  material  advantages  which  have  come,  there  seems  to  be  a  very 
definite  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  community  because  of  the  program 
which  has  been  developed. 

Miss  Dungan  of  Winston-Salem  indicated  that  natural  grouping  of 
people  is  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  social  development.  She  pointed 
out  to  us  certain  types  of  work  dealing  with  the  ordinary  classroom  pro- 
cedure as  compared  to  those  activities  known  as  club  work.  She  pointed  out 
very  clearly  that  some  of  the  outcomes  of  a  well-planned  club  activity  are 
the  development  of  leadership  and  initiative,  ease  to  appear  before  people, 
the  development  of  responsibility,  the  training  and  use  of  leisure  time, 
the  development  of  the  creative  desire,  and  the  promotion  of  team  work. 
All  of  these  are  outcomes  of  a  well  developed  club  activity. 

The  general  theme  of  the  three  talks  thus  far  seemed  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  school,  first,  to  find  the  desirable  relationships  on  the 
part  of  human  beings  and  then  to  develop  means  in  the  terms  of  local 
needs  and  activities  to  meet  this  demand.  The  big  thought  is  that  a  social- 
ized development  makes  for  an  openmindedness  which  is  particularly 
needed  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time. 

The  second  objectives  deals  with  the  fact  that  the  function  of  the 
elementary  school  is  to  help  the  child  discover  and  develop  his  own  de- 
sirable attitude. 
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Mr.  Whitley  brought  to  our  attention  a  very  definite  curriculum  revision 
program  which  has  been  carried  on  in  his  school  in  the  High  Point  system. 
He  pointed  out  to  us  first  that  teacher  organizations  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  beginning  of  this  program.  He  also  indicated  that  equipment 
must  be  considered  if  a  proper  revision  of  curriculum  work  is  to  be  at- 
tained. Subject  matter  organization  is,  of  course,  at  the  basis  of  this 
whole  program.  It  must  be  built  around  the  human  relationships — ^local, 
state,  and  national.  He  distributed  for  the  group  a  well-planned  chart  of 
activity. 

Miss  Wood  of  the  Southern  Woman's  Educational  Alliance  defined  the 
program  of  Vocational  Guidance  as  being  educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance which  must  be  based  on  knowing  the  child  and  the  use  of  this  knowl- 
edge. She  indicated  a  need  for  adjusting  the  applications  of  education  to 
the  elementary  school.  Certain  occupational  studies  must  be  made  if  the 
program  is  to  reach  its  real  purpose.  Much  development  is  prophesied  in 
the  field  of  vocational  guidance  as  outlined  by  the  speaker.  She  cited  an 
example  of  this  development  in  Craven  County,  North  Carolina. 

The  last  speaker.  Miss  Calvert,  brought  out  the  point  that  music 
development  has  reached  the  stage  where  it  is  meaning  something  in  the 
social  life  of  the  children.  Music  as  a  means  of  expressing  an  appreciation 
of  beauty,  self-expression,  recreation  and  the  ability  to  reach  children  who 
are  not  otherwise  affected  were  some  of  the  outcomes  of  a  wisely  developed 
music  program.    After  all,  music  feeds  the  desirable  aptitudes  of  children. 

The  thought  seems  to  be  summarized  in  these  three  talks  by  the  state- 
ment that  children  must  be  met  on  grounds  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
The  entire  program  emphasized  the  parts  that  the  individual  teachers 
must  play. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

Statement  of  Objectives:  "•It  is  the  function  of  the  elementary  school 
to  help  every  child:  1.  To  cultivate  the  habit  of  critical  thinking.  2.  To 
appreciate  and  desire  worth  while  activities." 


SOME  WAYS  BY  WHICH  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MAY  HELP 
THE  CHILD  TO  CULTIVATE  THE  HABIT  OF 
CRITICAL  THINKING 

(Dean  John  H.  Cook.  The  School  of  Education.  X.  C.  C.  W., 
Greensboro.  N.  C.) 

We  leaiTi  from  geology  that  many  species  which  once  existed  and 
flourished  now  no  longer  exist  because,  when  conditions  changed,  they 
could  not  adjust  themselves  to  these  changed  conditions.  History  records 
the  same  story  with  regard  to  nations  and  races.  Whether  or  not  our 
civilization  survives  is  going  to  depend  upon  the  ability  of  our  citizens 
to  live  and  thrive  under  rapidly  changing  conditions:  mechanical,  social, 
religious,  physical,  industrial,  political,  moral,  and  economic.  Adjustment 
in  this  case  depends  upon  the  ability  of  individuals  and  nations  to  think 
critically  and  constructively.  Dr.  Kilpatrick  says  in  the  April.  1929,  issue 
of  the  Xatioji :  "We  do  not  know  the  problems  our  children  will  face;  still 
less  do  we  know  the  answer  to  their  problems.  Instead  of  preparing  them 
for  situations  pretendedly  known  in  advance,  we  must  prepare  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  an  unknown  and  changing  future.'* 

The  formation,  then,  of  habits  conducive  to  critical  thinking  must  be 
a  prime  objective  of  our  educational  process.  We  cannot  expect  such 
habits  to  come  by  magic.  Provision  must  be  made  to  initiate  and  to 
cultivate  the  habit  of  critical  thinking  in  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
pupils  and  to  do  it  in  the  most  thorough  and  systematic  way.  This  means 
that  the  elementary  school,  the  school  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people, 
has  the  opporttmity  and  the  inescapable  obligation  to  teach  critical  think- 
ing. Democracy  demar.ds  thinking  of  the  many  and  not  of  the  few.  Our 
source  of  potential  leadership  must  be  enlarged  and  our  sovereigns,  tolerant 
and  intelligent.  Again,  we  all  know  that  the  laws  of  habit  formation  de- 
mand good  habits  to  be  started  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  at  the 
time  of  the  maximum  synaptic  plasticity. 

But  are  children  of  the  elementary  grades  capable  of  thinking,  especially 
of  critical  thinking?  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  thinking  is 
a  matter  of  training,  habit,  stimulation,  and  attitude  rather  than  of  age. 
In  the  right  atmosphere  children  are  more  prone  to  thihk  and  actually  to 
indulge  in  that  luxury  more  frequently  than  many  children  of  larger  growth 
brought  up  in  habits  of  docility  and  obedience.  A  child  of  five  came  home 
from  Sunday  School  at  the  time  when  floods  were  at  their  worst.  It  was 
still  raining.  "Mama."  said  the  child,  "our  Sunday  School  teacher  says 
that  God  makes  it  rain.  Does  he?"  "I  suppose  so,"  said  the  mother.  To 
this  the  child  answered.  "Hasn't  he  sense  enough  to  know  that  we  have 
had  enough  of  rain?" 
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A  group  of  third  grade  children  were  making  covers  for  their  picture 
books.  The  teacher  said,  "What  color  do  you  wish  for  this  mount?"  One 
of  the  children  answered,  "Yellow."  The  teacher  whisked  out  a  sheet  of 
yellow  and  placed  the  picture  on  that  background.  "Whew,"  said  all  the 
children.    After  other  experiments,  green  was  unanimously  agreed  upon. 

Lately  a  child  in  the  second  grade,  referring  to  the  remarks  of  another 
child  said,  "Do  you  paddle  row  boats?"  Another  said,  "Why  was  Lindbergh 
made  more  over  than  Byrd?  I  don't  think  he  ought  to  have  been."  He 
gave  his  reasons. 

In  the  first  grade  recently  in  a  discussion  on  safety,  this  question  was 
asked:  "What  are  ambulances  used  for?"  One  child  said  that  they  were 
to  keep  people  from  being  hurt.  Another  child  said,  "Well,  they  take 
people  to  the  hospital  in  ambulances  and  they  don't  take  people  to  the 
hospital  to  keep  them  from  being  hurt."  The  first  child  replied,  "Well, 
they  must  be  to  take  care  of  people  after  they  are  hurt."  Instances  could 
be  multiplied. 

Then,  our  first  suggestion  to  train  in  critical  thinking  is  to  begin  early. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  our  methods  must  be  modified  with  a  view 
to  emphasizing  and  affording  opportunities  for  thinking.  It  is  rather  trite 
to  say  that  too  much  emphasis  is  put  on  the  mastery  of  facts.  But  yet, 
the  best  way  to  remember  facts  is  not  to  put  on  the  mastery  of  facts.  But 
yet,  the  best  way  to  remember  facts  is  not  to  put  them  in  cold  storage. 
The  bearing  and  meaning  of  facts  to  the  child  must  be  stressed.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  facts  be  utilized  than  memorized.  I  fear  that  there  has  been  too 
much  activity  merely  to  lead  on  to  further  activity  and  nothing  else.  The 
project  is  too  often  worked  out  forgetting  the  problem  element.  I  am  for 
activity,  yes,  indeed.  But  in  order  to  have  educative  value  there  must  be 
time  taken  before  the  activity  for  projective  thinking  and  time  afterward 
for  reflective  thinking.  The  socialized  recitation  is  too  often  characterized 
by  garrulity  rather  than  for  forming  logical  conclusions  and  applying  them 
to  real  problems.  Let  us  restate  our  suggestion  in  pseudo-scriptual  lan- 
guage. "Seek  ye  first  opportunities  for  choosing  and  considering  and  all 
other  educational  objectives  will  be  added  unto  you." 

Of  course,  there  is  a  question  as  to  just  how  much  habits  of  careful 
choosing  and  critical  thinking  can  be  transferred  in  the  life  outside  of 
school.  But  we  know  that  the  closer  the  identity  of  elements  the  greater 
the  transfer.  It  is  quite  important,  then,  that  problems  on  which  critical 
thinking  should  be  invoked  should  be  those  of  real  life  in  the  realm  of  the 
child.  If  not  problems  of  real  life  then  they  must  be  made  as  nearly  so 
as  possible.  Above  all,  the  problems  must  be  the  child's  and  not  the 
teacher's.  The  chief  transfer  elements  of  critical  thinking  habits  will  be 
the  attitudes  of  tolerance  and  vicariousness,  deferring  conclusions  until 
all  sides  are  heard  from,  allowing  for  one's  prejudices,  always  shedding 
light  rather  than  heat  on  the  topics  for  discussion,  and  reverence  for  the 
truth.  I  might  say  that  the  wording  of  this  topic  is  not  of  my  own  choos- 
ing. We  recognize  that  habit  and  thinking  are  rather  largely  antagonistic 
terms.  True  thinking  must  be  on  a  higher  plane  than  habit.  The  elements 
of  habit  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  encouraging  the 
higher  and  rarer  function  of  thinking.    Whenever  the  "habit  of  critical 
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thinking"  is  referred  to  in  this  paper  it  is  always  with  this  reservation  in 
mind.  It  might  be  helpful  to  substitute  the  "practice  of  critical  thinking" 
as  this  would  involve  experiences  in  confronting  and  solving  problems. 

If  there  is  to  be  much  critical  thinking  in  the  elementary  grades,  three 
factors  are  demanded:  the  proper  atmosphere,  a  carefully  organized  cur- 
riculum, and  an  unusually  excellent  teacher. 

Thinking  cannot  thrive  in  a  stuffy  intellectual  atmosphere.  There  must 
be  freedom  and  choice.  The  iron  discipline  of  the  school  room;  the  auto- 
cratic control  of  the  teacher;  the  promotion  of  propaganda,  laudable  or 
otherwise;  over  standardization  of  intellectual  products;  lack  of  student 
participation  in  the  policies  of  the  school;  and  fear  of  wrong  conclusions 
and  mistakes  will  throttle  thought.  There  should  be  a  library,  newspapers, 
current  event  discussions,  open  forums,  group  and  personal  responsibility 
for  solving  problems,  and  pictures  and  stories  of  people  unlike  us.  Only 
by  the  existence  of  this  intangible  atmosphere  will  thinking  be  fashionable. 
Too  many  schools  by  their  very  atmosphere,  are  inimical  to  thinking.  Tests, 
and  hence,  the  standing  of  pupils,  favor  too  often  the  memory  of  facts. 
Superintendents,  principals,  and  yea,  even  supervisors  too  often  judge  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  by  the  standing  of  the  pupils  on  standardized 
tests  which  measure  usually  only  the  more  mechanical  learning.  We  need 
thinking  tests  which  measure  usually  only  the  more  mechanical  learning. 
We  need  thinking  tests  and  need  to  have  them  followed  up.  There  is  quite 
a  difference  in  giving  a  true  and  false  test,  with  catchy  words  and  phrases 
here  and  there,  and  giving  one  to  arouse  interest  and  real  problems  to  be 
discussed  later.  Thinking  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers  must  be 
honored.  Our  first  hope  is  that  liberal  administration  will  largely  over- 
come this  handicap. 

The  curriculum  must  make  provision  for  thinking,  not  as  a  by-product 
but  as  a  chief  objective.  There  must  be  a  wide  range  of  interesting  prob- 
lems which  challenge  children.  Units  of  work  and  subjects  should  be 
organized  so  as  to  provide  for  systematic  thinking  in  sequence.  To  be 
effective,  there  must  be  planning  for  thinking  far  ahead  of  the  day's  work. 
The  new  curriculum  for  the  new  education  will  be  planned  to  promote  and 
to  necessitate  thinking. 

Obviously,  the  most  important  need  for  thinking  in  the  elementary 
school  is  the  teacher.  The  rare  type  of  teacher  needed  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  on  our  existing  salary  schedules.  She,  herself,  must  be  a  thinker. 
She  must  be  well  informed  on  live  problems  in  biology,  civics,  sociology, 
economics,  child  lore,  health,  morals,  geography,  nature,  athletics,  and 
history.  She  must  also  know  children  and  their  interests  so  as  to  suggest 
problems  within  the  scope  of  the  child's  interest.  She  must  know  children 
so  well  that  she  will  have  faith  in  their  ability  to  think  for  themselves. 
She  must  have  patience  to  tolerate  wrong  conclusions.  She  must  have  an 
eye  for  problems  and  be  able  to  help  the  children  to  state  them  clearly. 
She  must  be  so  open-minded  as  to  radiate  tolerance.  She  must  guide  but 
not  dictate.  Most  of  all,  she  must  be  an  awakener.  She  must  be  able  to 
realize — and  this  is  difficult  for  teachers  to  do — that  the  pupils  are  being 
educated  not  when  they  think  as  the  teachers  think,  but  when  they  think. 
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But  the  ideal  teacher  cannot  be  adequately  described  in  this  paper  even  if 
time  permitted. 

Finally,  thinking  is  hard  work.  We  must  recognize  this.  But  if  the 
purpose  of  an  education  is  to  enable  one  to  choose  wisely,  then  the  chief 
function  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  give  systematic  practice  in  critical 
thinking. 

DIRECTED  STUDY  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

(SuPT.  R.  W.  Carver,  The  Hickory  Public  Schools,  Hickory,  N.  C.) 

In  the  usual  type  of  recitation  period  our  teachers  have  been  forced  to 
act  as  combination  drill  masters  and  disciplinarians.  Their  time  has  been 
occupied  first  of  all  by  an  attempt  to  keep  what  is  commonly  called  order 
by  means  either  fair  or  foul.  The  next  task  has  been  the  assignment  of 
long  tiresome  lessons  for  the  pupils  to  carry  home,  and  the  crowning  event 
of  the  day  has  been  when  the  teacher  is  ready  to  hear  the  pupils  recite, 
and  by  an  excellent  piece  of  detective  work  discovers  what  the  parents  or 
others  of  a  sympathetic  nature  have  failed  to  teach  the  sleepy  boys  and 
girls  the  night  before. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  elementary  schools  should  be  so  organized  and 
directed  that  all  school  assignments  may  be  completed  at  school.  This 
eliminates  the  opportunity  for  an  indifferent  teacher  to  ride  the  recitation 
period.  It  also  relieves  the  parents  of  having  to  spend  their  evenings  doing 
the  very  thing  that  we  as  teachers  are  being  paid  for  doing.  It  also 
eliminates  the  matter  of  grading  parents. 

The  following  letter  illustrates  the  attitude  that  I  am  sure  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  many  patrons: 

Dear  Miss  Smith: 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  help  me  with  a  real  problem.  I  am 
compelled  to  arise  at  five  o'clock  each  morning  to  do  my  chores 
about  the  house  and  get  the  children  off  to  school,  and  then  I  rush 
to  the  position  which  occupies  my  time  for  eight  hours  each  day. 
At  six  in  the  evening  I  return  home  to  complete  my  daily  duties  and 
do  my  part  toward  seeing  that  the  children  are  not  undernourished. 
After  supper  we  have  school  for  about  two  hours  and  I  know  that 
I  am  a  very  poor  teacher.  Finally  I  get  to  my  mending,  and  then 
to  bed  at  a  late  hour  with  the  same  program  for  the  next  day. 

Now,  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  and  it  surely  would  be  a  great 
help  to  me,  I  wish  that  you  would  teach  the  children  their  lessons 
at  school  and  let  me  hear  them  recite  at  night.  It  would  be  so  much 
easier  on  me,  and  I  am  also  sure  that  they  would  do  better  in  school 
for  I  do  not  always  understand  the  assignment. 

Hoping  that  you  will  agree  to  this  change,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 

Mary's,  Harry's, 
AND  Bill's  Mother. 

If  pupils  must  do  all  the  work  at  home  we  had  better  take  the  forenoon 
for  chapel,  recess,  and  lesson  assignments,  and  let  the  pupils  out  at  noon 
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so  they  can  get  the  benefits  of  some  fresh  air  and  sunshine  before  starting 
their  day's  work.  There  are  so  many  outside  activities  to  take  the  time 
of  both  pupils  and  parents  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  going  to 
be  forced  to  get  more  and  more  work  done  at  school  or  not  at  all. 

Those  who  have  given  directed  study  a  fair  trial  maintain  that  it  brings 
about  improved  study  habits,  reduces  home  study,  and  decreases  failures. 
This  has  certainly  been  true  in  the  Hickory  schools.  We  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  plan  for  several  years  and  now  feel  that  results  are  well  repay- 
ing the  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year 
1929-30  we  promoted  95  percent  of  the  entire  enrollment  of  white  pupils 
from  first  grade  through  the  high  school,  and  we  attribute  this  to  the  re- 
sults of  directed  study.  This  is  economy  from  a  business  as  well  as  an 
educational  standpoint.  It  takes  approximately  $50  to  retain  a  pupil  in 
our  white  elementary  schools  for  one  year,  and  at  this  time  it  behooves 
those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  schools  to  think  along  sound 
business  lines. 

By  constant  attention  to  methods  and  devices  the  study  habits  of  pupils 
may  be  greatly  improved.  The  responsibility  is  placed  directly  upon  the 
pupil  instead  of  the  teacher  or  parent,  and  by  constantly  keeping  in  touch 
with  what  is  being  accomplished  by  the  individual  the  teacher  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  direct  the  study  habits.  The  teacher  must  not  only  emphasize  the 
assignment  but  must  also  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  matter  of  what  we 
may  call  a  "time  budget"  in  order  that  time  will  not  be  wasted,  and  so 
that  each  pupil  may  work  according  to  his  own  rate.  It  will  usually  be 
found  that  the  teacher  must  give  special  attention  to  the  lowest  third  of 
the  class,  and  it  will  also  be  found  just  as  necessary  and  important  for 
the  teacher  to  provide  extra  work  for  the  highest  third  of  the  class. 

The  teacher  who  directs  study  must  first  of  all  be  awake  to  the  fact 
that  each  day  means  a  day  of  school  work  completed,  and  not  the  com- 
pletion of  a  number  of  personal  tasks  at  her  desk  while  the  pupils  work 
indifferently  or  not  at  all  at  their  seats.  Directed  study  certainly  performs 
one  great  mission  in  the  field  of  education  if  we  could  not  claim  anything 
else  for  it.  It  eliminates  the  lazy  teacher.  It  demands  more  of  the  teacher 
in  every  respect  than  the  ordinary  grade  plan  of  school  keeping  and  lesson 
hearing.  Under  the  usual  plan  a  teacher  of  very  ordinary  interest  and 
ability  can  close  herself  and  children  in  a  room  and  with  very  little  effort 
on  her  part,  and,  provided  the  parents  of  her  children  are  good  teachers, 
she  may  complete  a  fairly  successful  year  in  so  far  as  the  general  public 
is  concerned.  This  is  not  the  case  if  we  must  direct  study  so  as  to  complete 
all  school  duties  or  assignments  while  in  school. 

Although  directed  study  can  be  practiced  with  excellent  results  in  the 
usual  grade  room  with  one  teacher  in  charge  of  all  subjects  if  the  three- 
group  plan  is  used  the  results  can  be  greatly  increased  by  departmentalizing 
the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
authorities  do  not  agree  with  the  idea  of  this  form  of  organization  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades,  however,  this  does  not  change  my  opinion  for  I 
am  convinced  that  in  many  instances  the  primary  methods  and  play  habits 
have  been  allowed  to  creep  too  far  into  the  advanced  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school. 
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Under  the  departmentalized  plan  of  directed  study,  the  recitation  periods 
should  be  short  in  the  primary  grades  and  gradually  lengthened  in  the 
upper  grades.  If,  however,  an  experienced  teacher  is  in  charge,  I  do  not 
think  it  all  all  necessary  to  make  the  time  of  changing  from  recitation  to 
study  an  arbitrary  matter  on  the  part  of  the  administration.  The  Dalton 
plan  of  class  procedure  can  be  easily  used  in  any  school  provided  the 
teachers  are  really  enthusiastic  and  are  specialists  in  their  work. 

The  departmental  plan  of  directed  study  calls  for  special  equipment  in 
the  classrooms  where  such  subjects  as  music,  writing,  drawing,  and  geog- 
raphy are  taught.  Reading  also  comes  into  its  own  under  this  plan  if 
directed  by  a  competent  teacher  of  reading. 

All  teachers  have  subjects  they  like  and  those  they  dislike.  If  we  add 
the  departmental  plan  to  that  of  directed  study  the  pupils  not  only  recite 
to  those  who  are  specialists  in  the  various  subjects,  but .  what  is  vastly 
more  important  than  recite,  they  study  under  the  direction  of  a  specialist 
who  is  familiar  with  the  learning  processes  and  the  most  suitable  technique 
for  the  mastery  of  the  subject  in  question.  In  addition  to  this  the  teacher 
of  a  special  subject  usually  becomes  enthusiastic  about  that  subject  or 
quits,  and  what  is  more  important  than  to  have  a  wide-awake  and  enthusi- 
astic teacher,  who  knows  her  subject  and  knows  that  she  knows  it,  in 
charge  of  a  group  of  pupils? 

In  our  schools  we  have  tried  to  plan  the  work  of  the  curriculum  so 
carefully  and  direct  study  so  effectively  that  except  in  rare  instances  those 
children  who  are  retained  after  school  are  kept  because  they  have  not 
completed  the  work  for  the  following  day  instead  of  being  kept  for  back 
work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  this  ever- 
lasting process  of  always  being  a  day  behind  in  our  school  tasks.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  "day  behind"  habit  has  become  so  fixed  in  many  pupils  while 
in  school  that  they  become  professional  procrastinators  for  life. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  school  work  would  be  a  very  much  more  pleasant 
thing  if  the  teacher  came  to  school  knowing  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
pupils  were  prepared  for  the  day?  Can  you  picture  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  teacher  and  the  bright  faces  of  those  boys  and  girls  who  know  that 
they  are  prepared?  They  have  the  satisfaction  that  comes  to  those  who 
have  mastered  a  difficult  problem.  They  all  have  an  even  start  for  the 
day  regardless  of  the  type  of  home  from  which  they  may  come,  and  folks 
who  are  doing  things  whether  adults  or  children  are  going  to  provide  very 
poor  tools  for  the  devil  to  use  in  his  mischief -making  that  has  taken  so 
much  of  our  school  time  in  the  past. 
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HOW  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  HELPS  THE  CHILD 
TO  DEVELOP  THE  HABIT  OF  CRITICAL  THINKING 

(Bessie  Terry,  Principal,  The  Rockingham  Grammar  School, 
Rockingham,  N.  C.) 

The  first  duty  of  a  library  is  to  teach  the  children  to  enjoy  books — to 
love  them — and  to  consider  reading  as  one  of  their  greatest  pleasures. 
They  should  learn  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  books;  that  books  of 
fact  may  sometimes  be  as  interesting  as  fiction;  that  there  are  different 
kinds  of  fact  books,  travel,  geography,  vivid  history,  etc.  Also  that  there 
are  different  kinds  of  fiction.  The  best  fiction  should  do  certain  things — 
make  them  understand  living  better,  stir  their  hearts.  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  not  to  preach  to  children  about  books  but  rather  by  sug- 
gestion to  lead  them  to  read  the  right  ones  and  thus  learn  of  the  values 
for  themselves. 

Robinson  says  there  are  four  kinds  of  thinking — reverie,  in  which  our 
minds  wander  about  in  matters  pleasant  to  the  ego,  and  we  satisfy  our 
loves  and  hates;  making  up  our  minds — making  decisions — whether  to  get 
up  or  to  stay  in  bed;  rationalizing — finding  excuses  for  keeping  on  believ- 
ing as  we  do,  and  declaring  that  our  opinions  are  right — not  bothering  to 
find  any  facts  to  back  up  our  opinions;  and,  creative  thinking,  the  most 
important  kind  of  thinking,  is  that  which  we  do  when  we  get  all  the  facts 
together  and  then  form  our  opinions  from  inductive  reasoning.  It  is  the 
scientific  method,  where  facts  are  observed,  noted,  compared,  organized 
and  finally  put  into  a  pattern  which  may  be  called  a  natural  law.  From 
these  we  may  evolve  theories.  Now  of  course  children  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  creative  thinking,  only  a  few  adults  can;  but  they  can  be  led  to 
appreciate  creative  thinking  and  thus  prepare  for  the  day  when  they  them- 
selves may  be  able  to  do  it.  All  science  is  a  record  of  the  creative  thinking 
of  thousands  of  men. 

In  their  reading  of  novels,  poems,  and  plays,  children  will  naturally 
find  themselves  liking  some  and  disliking  others.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  state  frankly  which  creations  they  like  and  which  they  do  not  care  for. 
But  merely  silly  reasoning  will  not  do.  However,  taste  is  such  a  tenuous 
matter  that  it  cannot  be  forced  upon  anyone,  and  every  man  has  a  right 
to  his  own  opinion;  even  children  have.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  expose 
children  to  good  books  and  let  them  find  their  own  way  among  them,  and 
after  they  have  enjoyed  something,  let  them  go  ahead  and  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  possible  in  telling  why  they  found  it  good. 

The  library  must  have  a  well-rounded  supply  of  books.  The  size  of  the 
school,  as  well  as  the  curriculum,  will  determine  the  number  of  volumes 
and  the  nature  of  the  book  collection. 

Objectives  formulated  by  the  American  Library  Association  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Booklist,  May-June,  1921,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  generally 
accepted  objectives  of  the  library  in  the  school. 

1.  All  pupils  in  the  elementary  school  should  have  ready  access  to 
books  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  trained: 

(a)  To  love  to  read  that  which  is  worth  while. 
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(b)  To  supplement  their  studies  by  the  use  of  books  other  than 
textbooks. 

(c)  To  use  reference  books  easily  and  effectively. 

(d)  To  use  intelligently  both  the  school  library  and  the  public 
library. 

The  school  library  will  give  to  children,  through  books,  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  universe  in  its  diverse  form;  will  help  them  discover  their  own 
interests,  abilities,  and  aptitudes;  and,  will  enable  them  to  obtain  vicarious 
experiences  which  will  increase  their  apperceptive  mass. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  elementary  school  child  is  his 
proneness  to  generalize  without  giving  sufficient  proof.  He  makes  general 
statements  as  a  result  of  one  observation  or  experience  and  forms  hasty 
conclusions — conclusions  from  unsubstantiated  statements  of  others.  The 
use  of  reference  books  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  pupil  in  overcoming 
this  vagueness.  The  library  gives  facts  for  the  child's  guesses.  It  serves 
as  a  check  on  his  inaccurate  thoughts  and  overcomes  hazy  thinking,  which 
often  results  from  insufficient  material.  This  kind  of  reference  work  is 
indispensable  if  the  child  is  to  form  the  habit  of  critical  thinking. 

"It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  should  know  a  fact;  he  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  follow  the  development  of  the  idea,  or  fact,  whichever  it  is, 
through  all  the  variations  wrought  in  it  by  the  changing  ideas  of  the  years. 
It  is  only  by  seeing  things  thus  in  retrospect  that  the  student  will  gain 
some  tangible  basis  for  generalization."  And  this  opportunity  the  school 
library  should  give  to  the  child. 

How  well  the  elementary  school  library  functions  depends  upon  the 
principal  and  the  teachers  of  the  school.  They  must  have  a  love  for  books 
and  must  let  the  pupils  know  this. 

They  must  not  only  have  a  love  for  books  but  they  must  know  those 
that  are  in  the  library.  If  they  know  the  books  they  are  in  a  position  to 
help  the  pupils  use  the  library  to  best  advantage. 

Since  pupils  must  go  beyond  the  test  for  the  information  necessary  to 
classroom  work;  since  the  present  day  curriculum  includes  the  whole  field 
of  life  interests;  and,  since  projects  or  activities  may  arise  around  so 
many  phases  of  human  thought  or  accomplishment,  pupils  must  learn  to 
secure  information  from  books.  They  must  learn  to  use  these  effectively 
and  intelligently. 

The  librarian,  or  grade  teacher,  where  there  is  no  regular  librarian, 
should  give  definite  instruction  as  to  the  activities  and  possibilities  of  the 
use  of  the  library.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  where  to  find  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  reference  books,  etc.  Lucile  Fargo  in  "The  Library  in  the 
School,"  lists  the  following  as  minimum  essentials  for  the  information  an 
average  school  pupil  should  have  about  the  library  and  the  use  of  books 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year:  1.  How  to  open  a  new  book  properly  and  how 
to  care  for  it;  2.  How  to  borrow  a  book  from  the  school  or  public  library; 
3.  How  to  use  an  index;  4.  How  to  use  an  abridged  dictionary  as  an  aid 
in  spelling;  5.  How  to  look  up  a  topic  in  encyclopedias  such  as  the  World 
Book  or  Compton's;  6.  How  to  find  a  book  on  the  shelves  through  the  use 
of  the  card  catalog,  and,  7.  How  to  replace  a  book  in  its  proper  place  on 
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the  shelves.  "It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  the  student  to  learn  not 
only  what  books  to  look  for,  but  how  to  find  them,  and  once  obtained,  how 
to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage." 

The  following  suggestions  attempt  to  give  some  ways  in  which  the  use 
of  the  elementary  school  library  may  help  the  pupil  to  form  the  habit  of 
critical  thinking. 

Through  the  discussion  of  books,  the  pupils  learn  to  evaluate  them  in 
terms  of  information,  illustrations,  style,  vocabulary,  etc.  Through  ex- 
tensive comparisons  they  are  led  to  judge  the  merit  of  a  book  in  its  dif- 
ferent phases.  Pupils  should  be  directed  in  these  discussions  by  the  teacher. 
Their  criticism  should  be  supported  by  evidence  from  books  which  they 
have  read.  In  this  way  the  pupils  will  be  led  to  judge  the  books  they 
read. 

Reader's  committees  may  be  formed  whose  business  it  is  to  review 
books,  and  make  reports  on  them,  as  to  style,  illustration,  type  of  print, 
and  information.    Class  discussions  of  these  will  follow. 

The  intelligent  use  of  magazines  should  be  encouraged.  This  can  be 
done  by  submitting  several  articles  to  certain  pupils,  or  groups.  These 
make  a  report  to  the  class  telling  the  fine  points,  or  weak  points,  con- 
tained in  each  article.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  pupils  must  select,  judge, 
consider — in  other  words,  must  do  critical  thinking. 

Directed  work  with  reference  to  project  work  is  helpful.  Topics  should 
be  assigned  and  the  necessary  reference  materials  made  accessible.  The 
pupil  reads  specific  references  for  making  a  report  to  the  class.  He,  also, 
reads  general  references  for  getting  a  bropder  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Reference  assignments  can  be  based  on  practically  any  of  the  subjects 
taken  up — history,  geography,  civics,  nature  study. 

The  writing  of  book  reviews  to  be  published  in  the  school  paper,  or 
local  newspaper  will  send  many  pupils  to  the  library  and  will  lead  them 
to  think  critically. 

Chapel  programs,  in  which  authors  may  be  discussed;  incidents,  in 
books  which  may  be  portrayed,  and,  book  pageants  which  may  be  dra- 
matically presented,  will  lead  children  to  the  use  of  the  library.  If  these 
programs  are  at  all  worth  while  the  children  must  do  critical  thinking. 

I  have  chosen  a  few  instances  to  let  you  know  how  our  library  in  Rock- 
ingham has  helped  our  pupils  form  the  habit  of  critical  thinking. 

In  a  sixth  grade  history  class,  the  pupils  were  beginning  the  study  of 
early  life  in  North  Carolina.  All  books  in  the  library,  containing  references 
on  early  life  in  the  United  States  or  North  Carolina  were  posted  in  the 
classroom.  The  same  type  of  lists  on  Daniel  Boone,  Other  Pioneers,  and 
general  information  about  this  period  were  posted.  'Some  of  the  pupils 
began  to  read  these  without  any  suggestions  from  the  teacher.  Then  they 
began  discussing  the  things  they  had  read.  And  the  teacher  assigned  cer- 
tain materials  to  individuals,  or  to  groups  of  pupils.  Class  discussion  of 
these  followed.  After  the  discussions,  some  boys  asked  if  they  could  make 
an  early  North  Carolina  settlement.  Of  course  the  teacher  consented — 
but  sent  them  back  to  their  books  to  make  further  study  of  just  how  this 
should  be  done.    I  think  if  you  could  have  seen  them  searching  for  houses, 
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stockades,  forts — and  if  you  could  have  seen  that  completed  North  Carolina 
settlement  with  its  log  cabins,  its  stockade,  and  its  log  fence  enclosing  it, 
you  would  be  convinced  that  those  children  did  quite  a  bit  of  critical  think- 
ing while  this  study  was  going  on. 

When  this  same  class  took  up  the  study  of  the  Race  Elements  of  North 
Carolina  and  Their  Contributions  to  the  State,  they  made  extensive  use 
of  the  library.  All  materials  in  the  library  on  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Germany  were  listed  and  made  available  to  the  pupils.  The  history 
teacher  started  this  project,  but  the  reading  and  geography  teachers  were 
soon  cooperating. 

At  first  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  browse  around  in  the  books  and  read 
what  they  wished.  In  the  meantime,  the  reading  teacher  was  finding  poems 
by  John  Charles  McNeill;  selections  from  Isaac  Erwin  Avery;  books  by 
present  day  writers,  such  as  Drums,  by  Boyd  (who  lives  near  Rocking- 
ham) ;  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  The  Life  of  Emerson,  by  Phil- 
lips Russell — a  native  of  our  town — were  discussed  though  not  read.  The 
pupils  were  asked  to  find  out  all  they  could  about  these  writers,  and,  of 
course,  to  find  out,  from  which  race  element  they  were  descended. 

In  geography  a  study  of  the  divisions  of  the  state  was  taken  up.  This 
led  to  a  discussion  of  the  products  and  industries  of  each  section  of  the 
state.  Constant  reference  work  was  being  carried  on. 

By  this  time  the  class  had  become  very  much  interested  in  The  Race 
Elements  of  North  Carolina  and  wanted  to  know  what  each  had  given  to 
the  state.  I've  never  seen  a  group  more  interested  than  this  one  was. 
The  books  were  almost  constantly  in  use. 

The  teacher,  at  a  time  when  interest  was  keen,  announced  that  she  had 
a  play  "The  Old  World's  Gift  to  North  Carolina."  (Note:  This  is  a  play 
on  the  race  elements  of  North  Carolina,  suitable  for  sixth  grade,  written 
by  a  North  Carolina  teacher.  Miss  Jessie  Hodges  of  the  Charlotte  schools.) 
Of  course,  the  class  wanted  to  hear  the  play  read.  The  teacher  did  this. 
Immediately  the  cry,  "Let  us  give  it,"  arose.  It  was  decided  this  should 
be  done. 

Did  they  do  critical  thinking?  They  were  anxious  to  give  the  play 
before  the  public.  They  went  to  their  books  to  find  folk  dances,  national 
songs  and  flowers,  customs,  and  costumes  of  each  one  of  the  races.  They 
had  to  find  out  how  the  Highland  Scotch,  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  German, 
English,  and  Irish  dressed.  They  helped  select  the  children  for  the  parts, 
basing  their  selection  on  the  type  child  they  felt  would  be  most  suited  to 
the  character  represented;  they  decided  upon  the  costumes  that  should  be 
used  and  helped  make  these;  and  finally  decorated  the  stage  as  they  felt 
North  Carolina  would  have  looked  when  these  races  settled  the  state.  I 
am  sure  these  children  were  led  to  practice  critical  thinking.  The  play 
was  a  success  and  the  audience  received  a  vivid  picture  of  the  contributions 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Germany  had  made  to  North  Carolina. 

The  same  class  decided  to  make  a  Carolina  Theatre,  or  moving  picture, 
which  would  portray  the  outstanding  events  in  our  state's  history.  On  the 
teacher's  part,  this  was  to  serve  as  a  review  for  the  term's  work.  In  order 
to  select  the  scenes  for  the  picture  the  children  had  to  recall  the  most 
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important  events  in  North  Carolina  history.  They  consulted  their  texts 
and  other  books  on  North  Carolina.  They  studied  the  books,  looked  at 
pictures,  held  many  heated  discussions,  and,  at  last,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  teacher,  decided  upon  many  scenes  and  incidents  which  should  be 
included  in  the  picture.  When  it  was  found  they  had  too  many  they,  then, 
had  to  select  the  most  important  ones  from  those  already  chosen.  After 
further  debate,  comparison,  and  deliberation,  selection  was  made. 

Members  of  the  class  who  could  draw  well  were  to  make  the  pictures. 
Those  who  could  draw,  and  those  who  could  not  draw,  were  busy  poring 
over  books,  looking  for  pictures,  and  suggestions — for  this  picture  had  to 
be  a  real  presentation  of  the  history  of  North  Carolina.  The  Carolina 
Theater  gives  evidence  of  how  these  pupils  made  use  of  our  library.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  these  children  have  formed  the  habit  of 
critical  thinking. 

There  are  many  other  instances  I  could  have  cited — but  I  took  this 
class,  and  discussed  its  study  of  North  Carolina,  so  that  you  might  see 
"How  the  Elementary  School  Library  Helps  the  Child  to  Develop  the  Habit 
of  Critical  Thinking." 


SOME  WAYS  BY  WHICH  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  IS  HELPING 
THE  CHILD  TO  APPRECIATE  AND  DESIRE 
WORTH  WHILE  ACTIVITIES 

(Annie  M.  Cherry,  Rural  School  Supervisor,  The  Halifax  County  Public 
Schools,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.) 

Many  school  systems  in  the  state  have  made  much  progress  in  helping 
their  pupils  appreciate  and  desire  worth  while  activities  that  will  lead 
through  the  enrichment  of  experience  to  their  well-rounded  growth  and 
development.  The  first  prerequisite  for  success  in  such  a  program  has 
been  the  selection  of  a  teacher  who  realizes  the  full  import  of  the  axiom, 
"Children  learn  by  doing,"  and  its  bearing  on  changing  conceptions  of 
good  practice  in  the  elementary  school.  Instead  of  continuing  her  role  as 
a  pattern-trained  teacher,  she  has  reinterpreted  her  function  and  becomes 
a  guide  and  counselor.  She  has  not  only  sensed  the  principles  which  the 
new  practices  embody  and  illuminate,  but  she  has  translated  these  in  terms 
of  her  own  situation.  Among  other  responsibilities  in  this  connection,  she 
not  only  plans,  but  plans  ahead,  plans  for  alternatives,  plans  for  adjust- 
ments in  the  terms  of  the  actual  responses,  suggestions  and  needs  of  the 
group  as  the  activity  progresses.  Likewise,  she  strives  for  her  planning 
to  help  the  children  to  learn  to  plan  wisely  and  to  devise  suitable  ways 
and  means  for  carrying  their  own  plans  into  effect.  Therefore,  in  the 
well-ordered  schools,  conditions  are  so  arranged  that  a  child  learns  through 
his  own  thinking,  feeling  and  doing  under  the  wise  guidance  of  those  who 
see  in  their  own  needs  as  adults  the  end  to  be  attained  in  the  learning. 

In  order  to  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  children,  in  order  to  arouse  their 
ambitions  and  inculcate  purposes  so  that  they  will  have  energy  to  think 
and  plan  and  do,  new  kinds  of  subject  matter  must  be  selected.  Not  only 
must  it  be  more  stimulating,  but  it  must  be  more  plainly  a  kind  that 
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identifies  the  child  with  social  situations  as  well.  The  units  of  study, 
centers  of  interest,  and  creative  activities  are,  therefore,  chosen  with  the 
purpose  of  offering  opportunity  for  the  rich  creative  development  of  each 
individual  child  in  varied  forms  of  expression  adapted  to  his  age;  of  giv- 
ing each  individual  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  his  own  social  group 
and  to  cooperate  with  them.  A  more  flexible  program  is  arranged  in  order 
that  this  new  type  of  teaching  may  be  carried  out  effectively  and  satis- 
factorily. Here  we  need  to  think  of  the  school  and  its  life  as  a  whole, 
of  its  program  of  educative  activities,  of  how  much  and  what  way  the 
pupils  participated  profitably  in  all  that  is  done.  Here  emphasis  is  placed 
on  learning  through  active  participation  in  life-like  activities  designed  to 
develop  desirable  habits,  attitudes  and  ideals. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  school  is  based  upon  the  interaction  of  group 
and  individual.  The  activities  that  go  on  in  the  room,  the  physical  care 
of  the  room,  the  social  relationships  among  the  children  and  between 
children  and  the  teacher,  the  contacts  with  the  community,  all  are  planned 
with  the  end  in  view  of  gradual  progression  in  the  business  of  living  with 
people.  When  the  children  pool  their  knowledge  in  group  discussions, 
share  responsibilities,  etc.,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  developing 
standards  of  social  relationships.  In  fact  there  are  innumerable  situations 
that  rise  daily  whereby  opportunity  is  given  for  learning  to  subordinate 
individual  interests  and  desires  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  group.  Such 
learning  is  not  a  thing  apart,  but  is  bound  up  with  the  whole  day's  work 
and  play.  The  children  are  living  right  relationships  in  their  own  school 
community.  Out  of  these  will  come  the  standards  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  live  right  in  large  communities.  This  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  fact  that  the  new  school  provides  a  natural,  home-like,  wholesome 
environment,  free  from  physical  and  emotional  strain,  where  children  may 
meet  socially  and  develop  under  wise  leadership  the  best  characteristics 
of  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social-moral  growth. 

Although  a  bare  beginning  has  been  made  in  Halifax  County  to  intro- 
duce an  activity  program  in  our  rural  schools,  v/e  feel  that  our  efforts 
have  been  foundational.  Our  major  premise  was  based  upon  the  principle 
that  "Growth  can  best  take  place  in  an  environment  which  supplies  natural 
and  vital  activities,  rich  in  informational  content  and  guidance  toward  the 
following  educational  outcomes:  (1)  Character-forming  ideals  and  habits; 
(2)  Appreciation  of  the  most  universal  and  prominent  values  of  life;  (3) 
Clear  thinking;  (4)  Open-mindedness;  and  (5)  Skill  in  meeting  practical 
problems. 

Here  are  some  of  the  points  we  have  found  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  best  results  in  promoting  pupil  progress:  1.  Recognize  the  fact  that 
all  children  are  not  alike  and  that  successful  teaching  depends  upon  the 
recognition  of  individual  differences.  Then  adapt  the  curriculum  to  fit 
the  needs  of  the  different  ability  levels;  2.  Determine  and  use  what  are 
the  worth  while  interests  of  pupils  which  may  be  carried  out  to  advantage 
in  the  learning  process;  3.  Provide  stimulating  material  and  equipment, 
which  will  suggest  and  lead  to  worth  while  activities;  4.  Center  the  cur- 
riculum around  larger  units  of  work;  5.  Arrange  a  flexible  daily  schedule; 
6.  Consider  the  outcomes  in  attitudes  and  habits  of  equal  importance  to 
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the  outcomes  in  skills  and  knowledges;  and,  7.  Enrich  the  regular  course 
with  cultural  subjects. 

To  be  specific,  let  me  give  you  a  concrete  illustration  of  how  one  of 
our  rural  teachers  helped  her  group  of  first  grade  children  live  joyfully 
and  meaningfully  what  they  were  learning  through  the  enrichment  of 
experience  that  grew  out  of  worth  while  activities.  In  support  of  the 
belief  that  activity  with  real  motives  for  work  is  the  true  basis  of  growth 
and  that  a  natural  life  situation  is  the  basis  for  creative  expression,  the 
teacher  attempted  to  center  her  Course  of  Study  about  the  experiences 
and  the  natural  human  interests  of  the  children. 

Her  first  step  was  to  bring  into  the  school  room  those  stimulating 
materials  that  were  challenging  to  the  individual  children's  purposes — 
those  materials  that  furnished  the  elements  in  which  children  feel  at  home. 
Such  things  as  native  clay,  picture  books,  scraps  of  lumber,  discarded 
boxes,  an  easel  made  by  the  grade,  pictures,  bits  of  cloth,  toys,  perhaps 
a  doll,  etc.,  were  included.  A  simple,  wholesome  environment,  full  of 
opportunities  for  meaningful  work  and  interesting  experiences,  was  given 
every  attention.  It  was  made  a  place  to  live  in  which  would  suggest  ideas 
of  what  to  do  or  what  needed  to  be  done  and,  at  the  same  time,  offered 
freedom  to  carry  them  out.  The  all-important  thing,  as  Mary  Lewis  says, 
was  "To  create  an  environment  in  which  children  might  live  and  grow 
and  flourish,  a  place  in  which  a  child's  soul  and  mind  might  be  at  peace." 

The  result  was  satisfying.  The  schoolroom  was  not  only  made  suffi- 
ciently attractive  in  an  informal  way  to  impress  the  group  that  it  was 
a  happy,  desirable  place  to  be,  but  it  was  so  full  of  interesting  things 
that  a  working  atmosphere  was  created  at  the  outset.  Centers  of  interest 
offering  several  kinds  of  stimulation  were  provided,  as:  1.  Science  center 
where  flowers,  fruit,  leaves,  etc.,  were  assembled;  2.  Social  center  where 
dolls,  drums  and  other  toys  were  found;  3.  Building  center  where  wood 
and  tools,  scissors,  paste  and  colored  paper — materials  for  making  things 
attracted  the  children;  4.  Reading  or  library  center  with  a  supply  of 
mounted  pictures  and  picture  books  well  chosen  and  attractive  to  children; 
5.  Music  center  where  the  victrola  and  records  on  the  primary  level  were 
placed  on  a  low  table  within  easy  reach  of  the  children;  6.  Pets  were  often 
present  for  the  group  to  observe,  care  for,  and  play  with;  7.  Bulletin 
board;  and,  8.  Printing  center  where  an  easel  with  paints  and  paper  were 
available  for  their  free  use. 

Out  of  this  stimulating  environment  that  enriched  the  experiences  of 
the  group  and  aroused  their  active  interest  developed  activities  in  which 
the  children  participated.  In  the  development  of  the  unit  from  this  point, 
the  following  steps  proved  helpful:  1.  Had  informal  discussion  of  the 
materials  at  hand,  talks,  etc.;  2.  Recorded  carefully  the  pupils'  questions 
and  watched  for  a  desire  on  their  part  to  study  the  topic;  3.  Went  over 
the  pupils'  questions  and  suggestions  and  picked  out  the  most  significant 
ones  for  the  unit  of  study;  4.  Encouraged  pupils  to  bring  in  materials 
relating  to  the  topic;  5.  Taught  lessons  both  directly  and  indirectly  re- 
lating to  the  topic.  Looked  for  opportunities  to  use  the  materials  in 
every  lesson  possible;  6.  It  was  found  desirable  to  have  some  work  with 
the  hands  in  connection  with  the  study.    Activities  used  were  (a)  friezes, 
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(b)  booklets,  (c)  posters,  (d)  hand-made  books,  (e)  models  of  various 
kinds.  (The  use  of  models  was  discouraged  in  the  primary  grades.) 
7.  Noted  and  encouraged  all  indications  of  the  following  points  that  were 
stressed  at  all  times:  (a)  Cooperation;  (b)  Persistence;  (c)  Personal  self- 
dependence  in  care  of  own  things  and  in  surroundings;  (d)  Right  attitude 
toward  school  and  school  work;  (e)  Respect  for  older  people;  (f)  Initia- 
tive— leadership;  (g)  Resourcefulness;  (h)  Profitable  use  of  leisure  time; 
(i)  Fairness  toward  others  and  himself  in  games;  (j)  Civic  responsibility; 
(k)  Ability  to  talk  intelligently  before  group;  (1)  Interest  and  partici- 
pation, in  group  activities  without  self -consciousness;  (m)  Consciousness 
of  rights  of  others;  (n)  Respect  for  contributions  of  others;  (o)  Knowledge 
— information — concerning  his  e very-day  life  and  environment;  (p)  Keen 
powers  of  observation;  (q)  Desire  to  share  with  others;  (r)  Desire  to 
create;  (s)  Ability  plus  a  desire  to  read  and  write  that  prompts  voluntary 
"doing";  (t)  Ability  to  plan  and  carry  out  own  plans;  (u)  Ability  to 
present  worthy  judgment;  (v)  Right  attitude  toward  conduct;  (w)  Respect 
for  feeling  of  others. 

Such  purposeful  work  presented  numerous  opportunities  for  wholesome 
growth,  mentally,  socially,  physically,  and  emotionally.  As  the  unit  pro- 
gressed, special  study  of  the  habits  and  attitudes  being  developed  by  each 
group  was  made.  From  every  standpoint,  the  children  were  really  living 
what  they  were  learning.  This  was  a  distinct  effort  to  develop  the  whole 
child  into  a  better  integrated  personality.  On  the  whole,  the  children 
grew  in  their  ability  to  initiate  their  own  problems,  and  to  carry  them 
through  to  satisfactory  completion  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  cer- 
tain skills,  desirable  habits  of  conduct,  and  the  formation  of  right  attitudes 
toward  both  the  work  and  the  group.  Standard  test  results  revealed  their 
ability  in  reading  was  greater  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  Likewise, 
the  teacher  grew  in  ability  to  (1)  supply  challenging  stimuli  from  which 
the  individual  or  the  group  might  elect  a  problem  and  use  the  available 
material  to  carry  out  plans  of  their  own,  (2)  guide  their  selection  and  to 
hold  the  children  up  to  the  standard  of  their  highest  achievement  in  de- 
sirable outcomes,  and  (3)  make  use  of  the  most  worth  while  leads  as  a 
carry  over  to  further  activity. 

There  are  many  valuable  criteria  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  by  which 
we  may  judge  the  worth  of  any  activity  that  we  permit  children  to  fol- 
low. (Notably  among  these  are  those  arranged  by  Dr.  Mossman,  by  Prof. 
Annie  E.  Moore  and  by  Prof.  James  Tippett.)  However,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, the  most  searching  test  to  apply  is  to  pass  judgment  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  activity  stimulates  the  worker  to  go  on  to  more  valuable 
forms  of  activity.  This  "leading  on"  quality,  as  Kilpatrick  puts  it,  is  the 
test  of  the  educative  value  of  any  work  whether  it  be  self  initiated  or  sug- 
gested and  directed  by  the  teacher.  That  life  is  richest,  which  sees  con- 
tinually ahead  of  it  desirable  "things  to  do,"  desirable  because  the  doing 
satisfies  the  worker  and  helps  his  neighbors. 

The  challenge  which  faces  progressive  education  is  the  reorganization 
of  the  public  school  in  terms  of  child  life.  The  part  which  the  school  may 
contribute  depends  largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  curricula  and  methods 
provide  opportunity  for  children  to  express  and  develop  fully  their  useful 
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capacities.  As  teachers  and  school  leaders,  we  should  be  eager  to  make 
our  activities  increasingly  genuine  and  vital  to  each  individual  child;  to 
prepare  each  child  better  for  his  social  obligation;  and  to  offer  increasing 
development  for  that  greatest  treasure,  creative  ability.  For  these  reasons, 
we  should  accept  the  challenge  to  reorganize  our  schools  in  terms  of  child 
life. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

(R.  J.  Slay,  Director  of  Science  Instruction,  East  Carolina  Teachers' 
College,  Greenville,  N.  C.) 

The  scientific  mental  attitude  and  the  scientific  method  of  inquiry  which 
is  so  evident  in  people  today  and  which  within  the  last  three  centuries  has 
revolutionized  our  method  of  living  through  the  change  in  our  method  of 
thinking  was  brought  about  by  the  contributions  of  a  long  procession  of 
scientific  thinkers,  but  had  its  inception  through  the  work  of  Archmedes 
two  centuries  before  Christ.  It  was  through  the  famous  "bath  tub"  experi- 
ment of  this  wonderful,  scientific  thinking  man  that  we  owe  the  origin  of 
the  greatest  contribution  that  science  has  made  to  the  human  race,  namely, 
the  scientific  method — the  universally  adopted  method  of  observation,  ex- 
periment, and  calculation.  It  is  because  of  this  method  that  man's  progress 
has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds  because  it  has  released  his  mind 
from  superstition  and  fear  and  thereby  awakened  in  him  scientific  indi- 
vidualism. He  no  longer  attributes  his  condition  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
and  humbly  implores  relief  with  folded  hanJs  and  petition,  but  at  the  ap- 
proach of  famine,  disaster,  or  epidemic  sets  about  to  discover  the  cause 
by  scientific  observation  and  experiment  and  apply  the  remedy  which  re- 
sults from  accurate  calculations.  His  mind  has  been  freed  and  he  has 
learned  that  he  possesses  an  intelligence  that  will  function  and  upon 
which  he  can  depend.  "To  get  the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  idea,  com- 
pare the  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages  filled  with  serious  souls,  who, 
finding  the  world  too  bad  for  their  habitation,  saw  nothing  for  them  to 
do  about  it  save  to  escape  from  it  and  cultivate  their  own  souls;  compare 
this  attitude  of  the  monks  with  the  attitude  and  incessant  activity  in  the 
service  of  humanity  of  a  Kelvin  or  a  Pasteur.  This  new  conception  of 
human  responsibility,  of  man's  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  came  into 
human  thinking  and  began  seriously  to  influence  human  conduct  about 
Galileo's  time,  and  as  a  result  of  his  work  and  that  of  his  contemporaries 
and  followers.  It  was  rather  the  method  used  by  Galileo,  and  followed  by 
Newton,  Franklin,  Faraday,  Maxwell,  Pasteur,  and  Darwin  and  a  host  of 
others  who  caught  the  significance;  it  was  this  that  constituted  the  new 
idea  through  which  we  have  learned  to  read  the  story  of  the  geological 
evolution  of  the  earth,  of  the  evolution  of  life  on  the  earth,  of  human 
history  and  civilization;  to  combat  epidemics  of  disease,  to  relieve  economic 
depressions,  and  above  all  to  insure  freedom  of  mind  from  the  grip  of 
superstition  and  fear.  It  is  to  this  idea — the  scientific  method  of  think- 
ing— that  we  owe  our  intellectual  freedom,  and  who  knows  to  what  limits 
we  may  yet  go  with  its  aid.  If  the  past  three  centuries  is  an  index  of 
what  the  next  three  centuries  may  be,  then  the  supreme  question  for  all 
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mankind  is  how  it  can  best  stimulate  and  accelerate  the  application  of  the 
scientific  method  to  all  departments  of  human  life." 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  development  of  this  scientific  method 
of  inquiry  and  scientific  attitude,  which  results  from  the  scientific  method 
of  study,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  home  and  the  school — ^which  means 
at  present  almost  wholly  the  responsibility  of  the  schools.  It  is  obvious 
also  that  its  development  should  be  begun  with  children  when  they  first 
enter  school.  It  should  be  the  primary  method  of  teaching  because  it  is 
the  primary  method  of  learning. 

The  scientific  method  of  study  should  be  inaugurated  in  our  elementary 
schools  as  the  central  thread  around  which  to  weave  the  entire  elementary 
school  curriculum  and  should  be  introduced  through  an  elementary  course 
in  science  because  the  field  of  science  offers  the  best  opportunities.  It 
should  then  be  adopted  as  the  basic  method  for  the  teaching  of  all  the 
other  branches.  We  can  justify  such  a  method  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
the  natural  method  the  child  uses  in  learning.  It  is  the  method  of  trial 
and  error.  The  scientific  method  involves  observation,  experimentation  and 
calculation — the  trial  and  error  method  involves  observation,  manipulation, 
and  results  through  satisfying  reactions — which  means  the  one  and  same 
idea.  The  learning  of  a  child  is  the  method  of  the  true  scientist.  He  ob- 
serves, manipulates,  registers  satisfaction  or  annoyance  to  certain  reac- 
tions, and  reaches  his  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  these  satisfying  and 
annoying  reactions.  An  inventor  sets  out  in  quest  of  something — he  ob- 
serves, manipulates,  and  reacts;  if  the  invention  comes  through,  the  re- 
sults are  satisfying.  We  know  the  story  of  Edison's  experimentation  with 
the  incandescent  bulb.  He  observed  and  manipulated  and  the  results  were 
satisfying — they  resulted  in  the  discovery.  At  some  time,  and  in  some  way 
Edison  adopted  the  scientific  method  of  approach  to  problems.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  it  came  to  him  by  accident.  It  stayed  with  him  because  he  found 
that  it  would  work — that  it  was  a  dependable  method.  He  perhaps  de- 
veloped it  unconsciously,  nevertheless,  it  became  a  part  of  his  philosophy 
of  life  and  on  it  he  depends  for  his  mental  salvation.  Archimedes  adopted 
it  as  his  method,  as  did  Newton,  Pasteur,  Darwin,  Curie  and  the  host  of 
others;  and  we  measure  our  progress  in  thinking  by  the  contributions  that 
these  scientific  thinkers  have  made  to  humanity  through  this  method  they 
adopted.  Is  it  not  right  and  proper,  therefore,  that  we,  knowing  this  to  be 
true,  should  not  endeavor  to  give  the  child  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
these  pioneer  thinkers  and  doers  who  have  led  us  out  of  the  dark  ages  to 
the  renaissance  of  educational  thinking? 

The  field  of  science,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the  cur- 
riculum offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  scientific 
method  of  learning,  and  the  elementary  school  offers  the  opportunity  for 
its  inception.  The  laboratory  and  educational  environment  is  nature  itself. 
The  adjacent  wood,  the  pond,  the  stream,  the  school  garden,  and  even  the 
school  room  are  inviting  laboratories  in  which  the  child  can  observe,  ma- 
nipulate, and  form  conclusions.  The  woods  furnish  abundant  opportunity 
to  teach  forest  preservation,  which  can  lead  into  principles  of  economics; 
bird  adaptation  which  involves  the  fundamental  principle,  of  animal  adapta- 
tion to  environment;  and  interdependence  of  plant  and  animal  life  which 
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involves  principles  of  sociology.  The  stream  furnishes  the  opportunity  to 
study  water  power;  erosion  of  soil  and  soil  formation  which  involves  the 
elementary  principles  of  geology  and  agriculture;  and  water  supply  which 
leads  into  the  uses  of  water  for  animal  needs  and  protection  from  fire.  The 
pond  serves  to  establish  the  principle  of  interdependence  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life,  types  of  water  plants  and  animals;  and  the  necessary  relationship 
of  sunlight,  air,  water  and  soil  to  each  other.  The  school  room,  al- 
though perhaps  more  artificial  as  a  workshop  than  the  pond  or  stream, 
can  be  made  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  science,  and  even 
for  the  lower  elementary  grades.  Weather  conditions  can  be  determined 
through  temperature  and  air  pressure  readings;  plant  study  through  seed 
germination  and  bulb  growing;  and  animal  life  with  indoor  aquoria.  In 
addition  to  these,  studies  of  foods,  shelter,  and  clothing,  and  the  all  im- 
portant question  of  health  can  easily  have  their  beginnings  in  these  simple 
workshops  within  the  walls  of  even  our  remotest  school  houses. 

Many  of  our  great  principles  of  sociology,  economics,  and  the  natural 
sciences  were  drawn  from  these  commonplace  beginnings,  and  they  are 
today  awaiting  discovery  by  each  and  every  child  that  is  allowed  the  privi- 
lege to  investigate  for  himself.  Is  it  not  possible  that  these  apparently 
insignificant  workshops  may  stimulate  the  minds  of  children  so  that  they, 
or  at  least,  some  of  them,  may  emerge  profound  thinkers  and  eminent  men 
in  all  walks  of  life? 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  scientific  method  of  study  is  a  desirable 
approach  to  the  solution  of  problems,  and  assuming  further  that  the  field 
of  science  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  the  development  of  such  a  method, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  no  further  justification  is  necessary  for  the  intro- 
duction of  an  elementary  course  of  science  in  our  program  of  studies. 

Such  a  course  in  elementary  science  should,  however,  be  clearly  de- 
fined, and  its  function  stated.  It  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  course 
whose  content  is  drawn  from  the  specialized  fields  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
nor  confused  with  our  present  day  excuse — Nature  Study.  The  environ- 
ment of  the  child  does  not  consist  solely  of  insects,  trees,  and  birds  and 
certainly  his  ability  to  appreciate  it  can  not  be  developed  through  identi- 
fication. The  child  is  not  conscious  of  the  differentation  between  the  phys- 
ical and  biological  sciences.  He  sees  his  environment  as  a  whole  and  his 
interest  is  in  natural  phenomena  which  are  embraced  in  all  the  fields  of 
science.  He  needs  fundamental  training  and  experience  in  a  course  that 
embraces,  in  an  elementary  way,  a  balance  of  these  essential  principles  of 
science.  Nature  study  is  only  a  part  of  science  and  much  can  be  saved  by 
merging  it  into  the  elementary  course  in  science. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  elementary  course  in  science  is  to  provide 
the  means  by  which  a  child  can  develop  within  himself,  the  ability  to  think 
through  problems  to  satisfactory  conclusions.  It  should  not  be  solely  for 
the  training  of  experts  and  technicians,  although  that  is  desirable — it 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses,  it  should  be 
taught  as  a  general  educational  method  that  will  carry  over  into  all 
branches  of  the  curriculum  and  not  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  selected  few 
that  are  seemingly  predestined  as  our  future  scientists. 

In  conclusion  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  the  following  quotatinn: 
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"We  need  science  in  education  and  much  more  of  it  than  we  now 
have,  not  primarily  to  train  technicians  for  the  industries  which 
demand  them,  though  that  may  be  important,  but  much  more  to  give 
everybody  a  little  glimpse  of  the  scientific  mode  of  approach  to 
life's  problems,  to  give  everyone  some  familiarity  with  at  least  one 
field  in  which  the  distinction  between  correct  and  incorrect  or  right 
and  wrong  is  not  always  blurred  and  uncertain,  to  let  everyone  see 
that  it  is  not  true  that  'one  opinion  is  as  good  as  another'."  (From 
a  radio  address  given  by  Robert  A.  Millikan.) 


AN  ALL-YEAR  ART  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

(Hattie  R.  Fowler,  Teacher  Training  Department,  The  Taylorsville 
Public  Schools,*  Taylorsville,  N.  C.) 

I  should  like  to  change  my  topic  to  An  All-Year  Art  Program  Ap- 
plicable to  the  Elementary  School  inasmuch  as  it  had  its  beginning  in  a 
Teacher-Training  Department.  That  department  is  successful,  however, 
only  to  the  degree  that  the  activities  there  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
elementary  school.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  talk  in  educational  terms  telling 
you  how  to  teach  art.  I  shall  simply  try  to  show  you  how  an  art  experience 
led  the  student-teachers,  and  through  them  the  elementary  children,  to 
desire  and  choose  many  worth  while  activities.  Then  I  shall  try  to  show 
you  some  evidences  that  there  was  growth  not  only  in  subject  matter  but 
along  three  lines  even  more  important  than  the  assignable  subject  mat- 
ter: (1)  interest  in  and  an  awareness  of  pictures,  (2)  taste  for  good  pic- 
tures, (3)  citizenship  traits.  We  all  know  that  educators  are  more  and 
more  coming  to  recognize  the  potency  of  good  pictures  to  shape  the  minds 
and  characters  of  children,  for 

"Books  whisper  to  the  heart 
But  pictures  speak  to  the  soul." 

How  the  Unit  Originated:  Last  fall  the  teacher-training  class  in  Tay- 
lorsville began  its  year's  work  with  sixteen  potential  teachers  having  a 
background  almost  entirely  lacking  in  those  aesthetic  qualities  which  make 
for  a  well-rounded  social  and  civic  personality.  Furthermore  the  school 
lacked  paintings,  vases,  and  other  evidences  of  an  art  consciousness.  Be- 
lieving that  art  appreciation  should  develop  in  each  child  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  establishing  and  maintaining  beauty  and  knowing 
that  the  student-teachers  could  not  build  those  qualities  in  the  children 
if  they  did  not  themselves  possess  them,  the  instructor  deliberately  began 
to  set  the  stage  for  an  experience  which  would  contribute  to  the  following 
objectives:  (1)  Enable  the  student-teacher  to  see  and  appreciate  beauty 
wherever  and  in  whatever  form  she  found  it;  (2)  Contribute  to  the  innate 
love  of  beauty  through  the  intelligent  use  of  good  pictures  and  music; 
(3)  Develop  a  finer  and  more  discriminating  taste  in  the  selection  of  those 
pictures  with  which  she  lives;  (4)  Acquaint  the  student-teacher  with  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  pleasing  art,  balance,  rhythm  and  repe- 
tition, harmony  of  line  and  color,  effect  of  light  and  shadow  (tone),  mood 
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and  feeling  expressed;  (5)  Give  the  informational  background  with  which 
to  interpret  honestly  the  historical,  political,  social,  ethical,  or  aesthetic 
values  as  expressed  by  the  artist,  and  (6)  Influence  indirectly  and  directly 
the  attitude  of  the  whole  elementary  school  toward  art. 

How  the  Unit  Was  Developed:  1.  A  plaque,  Raphael's  Madonna  of 
the  Chair,  was  hung  on  the  wall.  It  was  chosen  because  it  so  success- 
fully uses  the  fundamental  and  more  easily  understood  art  principles.  Wall 
spacing  was  carefully  considered  in  the  hanging.  The  instructor  awaited 
comment,  and  before  the  day  was  over,  in  answer  to  inquiry,  she  gave  the 
name  of  the  picture,  a  bit  of  its  story,  and  some  interesting  incidents  in 
the  artist's  life.  The  discussion  was  informally  guided  toward  the  follow- 
ing points:  What  the  artist  was  attempting  to  portray,  center  of  interest 
and  theme,  pattern  of  the  lines  upon  which  the  picture  was  built  (pre- 
liminary foundation  for  balance  as  an  art  principle),  and  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  15th  century  type  plaque  as  a  setting  for  that  particular  pic- 
ture, harmonizing  as  it  did  in  color  and  line.  2.  In  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
cussion a  visitor  dropped  in.  She  told  the  human  little  story  of  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Madonna  of  the  Chair  (Good  English,  Book  III,  or  School  Arts 
Magazine,  December,  1926).  This  caused  a  discussion  of  the  feeling  the 
artist  was  expressing  in  the  picture  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  same 
feeling  might  be  expressed  in  music.  A  committee  investigated  the  matter 
and  found  several  records  which  they  thought  did  this.  Hymns  were  chosen 
and  sung.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy;  Hallelujah  Chorus,  etc.  3.  Other  treatments 
of  the  Madonna  theme — The  Sistine  Madonna,  The  Madonna  of  the  Harpies 
and  The  Madonna  of  the  Streets — ^were  brought  to  class  and  group  com- 
mittees gave  chapel  programs  which  furnished  the  informational  back- 
ground for  the  study.  4.  A  new  stimulation  came  in  the  form  of  an  invi- 
tation to  the  class  to  visit  the  Colonial  Art  Exhibit  in  a  nearby  town. 
This  is  an  attractive  exhibit  done  in  color.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
and  it  was  decided  that  a  visit  to  a  furniture  store  should  be  included  in 
the  excursion,  in  order  to  see  art  expressed  through  a  different  medium. 
As  the  instructor  was  to  be  away  during  their  trip,  she  asked  them  to 
report  on  the  pictures  they  liked  best.  The  students  returned  with  a 
heightened  interest  in  pictures  and  a  new  interest  in  picture-posing,  which 
they  had  seen  for  the  first  time.  As  they  were  working  for  graphic  ex- 
pression in  anticipation  of  the  return  of  the  instructor  they  tried  out  their 
talks  on  each  other  to  get  the  benefit  of  criticism  on  choice  of  vocabulary. 

5.  The  class  wrote  letters  to  Miss  McDougald,  State  Supervisor,  express- 
ing fairly  spontaneously  their  enjoyment  of  the  pictures.  Art  principles 
of  spacing  and  choice  of  words  in  letter  writing  were  here  recognized. 

6.  They  greatly  desired  to  give  to  the  elementary  school  children  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  collection  of  paintings.  There  had  been  before  some 
discussion  of  bringing  a  less  desirable  but  remunerative  exhibit  to  the 
school,  but  the  decision  was  that  an  enterprise  in  which  the  elementary 
school  children  profited  in  an  intangible  but  important  way  is  more  worth 
while  than  financial  gain.  7.  Letters  were  written  to  the  Colonial  Art 
Company,  Oklahoma  City.  They  received  the  information  that  an  exhibit 
could  be  secured  with  no  charge  other  than  the  express,  but  the  money 
from  ticket  sales  had  to  be  used  to  purchase  pictures  from  the  company. 
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A  date  was  selected  and  an  advertising  campaign  gotten  underway.  Posters 
conforming  to  art  principles  of  spacing  and  emphasis  were  made.  The 
entire  class  made  collections  of  copies  of  masterpieces  from  many  sources. 
These  were  mounted  and  various  grades  were  invited  to  see  them.  Many 
of  these  children  returned  individually  for  a  second  and  often  a  third  view 
of  certain  prints.  There  was  much  study  of  these  pictures  and  eager 
searching  for  information  about  the  artists  in  preparation  for  an  original 
picture  pageant  that  should  be  a  part  of  the  exhibit.  The  North  Carolina 
Library  Commission  and  the  University  Extension  Division  Library  proved 
to  be  invaluable  aids  in  this  respect.  The  students  selected  fourteen  pic- 
tures on  the  basis  of  their  preference  and  the  possibility  for  posing  and 
costuming  them.  Since  poetical  form  was  felt  to  be  the  most  suitable 
mode  of  expression,  the  English  class  took  up  the  study  of  verse  forms  in 
poetry.  Descriptive  poetry  for  each  picture  selected  was  written  by  indi- 
viduals and  polished  cooperatively  in  class.  The  music  periods  were  used 
for  selecting  and  learning  appropriate  music  to  be  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment for  entire  pageant  choruses  and  voice  and  piano  solos  were  used. 
During  the  physical  education  period  the  rhythmic  interpretations  were 
developed  for  the  fairies.  Finally  the  student-teachers  chose  the  casts  of 
characters.  The  class  studied  costuming  and  lighting  effects,  arranged  a 
stage  setting  in  harmony  with  the  theme,  and  constructed  many  stage 
properties  such  as  the  harp  for  hope,  and  the  picture  frame  for  the  posing. 
It  was  decided  that  the  money  realized  should  be  used  to  place  pictures  in 
the  classrooms,  each  class  being  urged  to  sell  enough  tickets  to  buy  a 
picture.  In  the  end  each  class  proudly  and  seriously  chose  a  picture;  be- 
sides, there  were  two  for  the  Teacher  Training  Department  and  one  each 
for  the  two  libraries.  8.  Before  the  exhibit  arrived  plans  had  been  made 
for  handling  tickets,  talks  about  the  painting,  and  programs  by  different 
grades  for  each  night.  The  day  was  so  scheduled  that  each  class  enjoyed 
a  period  in  the  exhibit,  looking  at  and  discussing  the  picture  under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher  or  a  student-teacher.  The  entire  school  seemed  to 
become  picture  conscious,  many  contributions  being  brought  to  school. 
9.  The  instructor,  taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  in  judging,  en- 
couraged the  classes  to  choose  from  the  entire  collection  the  picture  they 
wanted  to  own.  Before  judging,  certain  criteria  must  become  a  part  of 
the  individual's  equipment.  Through  the  indirect  study  of  art  principles 
expressed  in  specific  paintings,  the  classroom  teachers  had  prepared  for 
this  situation.  Many  evidences  of  growth  in  liking  for  real  art  were  seen 
during  the  selection.  10.  The  student-teachers  used  the  intense  interest 
of  the  grade  children  in  the  exhibit  as  a  motive  for  language  lessons  dur- 
ing practice-teaching.  Their  classes  made  booklets,  each  page  of  which 
contained  a  small  picture  mounted  above  a  story  about  that  picture — some- 
times the  result  of  group  composition,  sometimes  original  with  a  child. 
11.  Another  phase  of  art  study  was  the  making  of  plaques,  an  interest 
which  continued  throughout  the  year.  12.  All  through  the  year  the  stu- 
dent-teachers collected  pictures  and  teaching  material  about  those  pictures. 
Much  English  work  grew  out  of  this  activity.  The  students  would  organize 
the  work  according  to  this  plan:  Study  picture  and  artist;  mount  picture 
on  heavy  construction  paper  of  harmonizing  color;  tell  story  as  to  children; 
write  story  of  artist  and  picture;  find  music  to  express  same  mood.  The 
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desire  to  make  a  pleasing  cover  for  the  picture  study  booklet  which  re- 
sulted introduced  designing  as  an  activity.  After  research  they  selected 
the  following  principles  as  guides:  Highest  point  of  interest  in  center  of 
design;  space  must  be  pleasingly  filled,  not  crowded;  must  have  rhythm 
without  monotony — attained  by  using  large  and  small  symbols  together; 
must  have  balance.  13.  The  students  read  much  about  methods  of  arousing 
a  love  for  beautiful  pictures  and  selected  the  following  as  the  best  current 
practice:  Place  picture  on  bulletin  board  several  days  before  study;  give 
children  opportunity  to  express  what  the  picture  tells  them — opportunity, 
freely,  to  express  their  own  ideas  and  feelings  about  the  picture  before  you 
tell  them  anything;  direct  observation — questions  needed  to  bring  out 
points  not  covered  by  discussion;  tell  material  in  story  form,  not  duplicating 
points  covered  by  discussion. 

Some  evidences  that  there  was  growth  in  an  interest  in  pictures  are 
found  in  the  following  situations:  A  fifth  grade  boy  who  was  the  owner 
of  a  white  rabbit  upon  seeing  a  small  plaque  of  "The  Boy  With  a  Rabbit" 
inquired:  "Do  you  know  where  I  can  buy  a  picture  like  that?  I  want  one 
for  myself."  A  sixth  grade  boy  bought  his  mother,  as  a  birthday  present, 
a  copy  of  "Hope."  Every  student  started  a  collection  of  pictures  which 
remained  a  live  interest  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  adults  of  the  com- 
munity, moreover,  showed  great  interest  in  the  exhibition. 

Evidences  that  the  students  acquired  a  taste  for  good  pictures  are 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  various  grades  chose  the  following  pictures  as 
their  favorites:  First  grade,  "Boy  With  a  Rabbit";  second  grade,  "The 
Shepherd  Boy";  third  grade  B,  "Can't  You  Talk";  third  grade  A,  "The 
Age  of  Innocence";  fourth  grade,  "Boy  Pioneer";  fourth  grade,  "Feeding 
the  Birds";  fifth  grade,  "Sir  Galahad";  sixth  grade,  "Where  the  Sun  Goes"; 
seventh  grade,  "The  Song  of  the  Lark";  eighth  grade,  "Corot's  Spring"; 
teacher  training,  "Corot's  Spring"  and  "The  Boy  With  Torn  Hat";  high 
school  library,  "The  Pioneers." 

Evidences  that  worth  while  citizenship  attitudes  were  being  aroused 
and  practiced  during  the  unit  are  found  in  the  following  statements:  1.  The 
student  teachers  showed  a  desire  to  share  with  the  Taylorsville  school  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  exhibition.  2.  They  made  the  decision  that  an  enter- 
prise in  which  the  elementary  school  profited  was  more  worth  while  than  a 
money-making  scheme.  3.  They  became  more  self-reliant  through  practice 
in  planning  and  executing.  4.  Initiative  was  exercised  in  planning  for  and 
carrying  out  program — e.  g.,  tub  with  pillows  on  top  covered  with  dark 
robe  for  top  of  world  in  "Hope."  5.  There  was  responsibility  to  group — 
e.  g.,  each  student-teacher  trained  children  for  certain  picture  and  looked 
after  costuming  and  all  the  properties.  6.  Observation  of,  liking  for,  and 
desire  to  own  pictures  were  quite  evident.  7.  They  desired  to  beautify  new 
elementary  library  (made  plaques  for  it).  8.  All  over  the  school  there  was 
a  more  evident  desire  to  make  the  rooms  more  beautiful.  The  materials 
on  the  bulletin  boards  were  better  arranged.  9.  There  was  a  better  school 
spirit  perhaps  the  result  of  a  cooperative  effort  involving  the  entire  school. 

10.  Unselfishness  was  shown  during  the  selection  of  the  pictures  that  were 
bought  for  the  teacher  training  department  and  each  elementary  room. 

11.  Art  appreciation  growth  was  shown  by  type  of  pictures  selected. 
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The  following  sources  of  materials  proved  useful: 
Pictures: 

(True  color  representation  is  essential.) — Sources  of  good  prints: 
Colonial  Art  Company,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
Art  Extension  Society,  Westport,  Connecticut. 
Harter  School  Supply  Company,  Chicago. 
Brown-Robertson  Company,  New  York. 
Normal  Instructor — Owen  Publishing  Company. 

Masterpieces  in  Art  for  Picture  Study — Selected  by  Dr.  W.  Linwood 
Chase — Education  Publishing  Company. 
References  for  Informatorial  Background — 
Pictures : 

Bacon — Pictures  Every  Child  Should  Know — Doubleday-Doran  (cor- 
relates pictures  and  music). 
Caffin — How  to  Study  Pictures — Century. 

Lester — Great  Pictures  and  Their  Stories — Mentzer-Bush,  New  York 
(8  volumes),  excellent  reproductions — good  material. 
Horton — My  Picture  Study  Book — Harter  School  Supply  Company. 
Teacher's  Manual  for  Grades  I  and  II. 
Work  books  for  Grades  III  and  VI. 
Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Library  University  of  North  Carolina. 

(The  books  sent  for  the  asking  from  the  last  two  places  are 
excellent  for  informational  background.) 

Music : 

Records  in  Rural  Unit  No.  1 — Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 

Price  $10.00— varied  in  content. 
Music  Appreciation  with  the  Victrola — Victor  Company  (good  for 
correlation  of  music  and  pictures). 

Teaching  Music  From  an  Appreciation  Basis — Mohler — C.  C.  Bir- 
chard  and  Company,  New  York  (excellent). 
Someone  has  said,  "Tell  me  what  pictures  hang  upon  his  wall  and  what 
music  is  his  companion,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  manner  of  man  he  is." 
I  will  leave  with  you  a  quotation  from  Van  Dyck: 

"You  must  look  at  pictures  studiously,  earnestly,  honestly.  It 
will  take  years  before  you  can  come  to  a  full  appreciation  of  art, 
but  when  you  have  it,  you  will  be  possessed  of  the  purest,  loftiest, 
most  enobling  pleasures  that  the  civilized  world  can  offer  you." 


SUMMARY 

(A.  M.  Proctor,  The  Department  of  Education,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C.) 

The  task  of  summarizing  what  has  been  said  by  six  speakers  in  the 
time  allowed  is  a  rather  difficult  one  and  therefore  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  give  a  complete  summary  but  merely  to  point  out  those  phases  of  the 
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talks  of  the  various  speakers  which  have  impressed  me  most  and  also  to 
point  the  way  to  certain  dangers  which  may  be  involved  in  following  a 
theory  too  far  in  one  direction. 

One  impressive  feature  of  all  of  these  talks  has  been  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  need  for  the  development  of  the  individual.  No  doubt  this 
emphasis  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  our  school  work  has 
emphasized  group  instruction  and  group  thinking  at  the  expense  of  the 
individual.  It  is  suggested  that  there  is  a  need  for  group  adjustment  to 
environmental  forces  as  well  as  individual  adjustment  and  there  is  a  danger 
that  in  our  zeal  for  individual  development  we  may  bring  about  an  anti- 
social attitude. 

The  first  three  speakers  directed  their  remarks  to  the  problem  of  how 
the  elementary  school  may  lead  the  child  to  do  critical  thinking.  In  sum- 
marizing it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  point  out  how  they  answered  the 
question  "What  can  the  school  do  to  stimulate  critical  thinking?" 

The  first  speaker  pointed  out  how  critical  thinking  is  demanded  on  the 
part  of  the  child  by  the  need  for  adjustment  to  an  ever-changing  environ- 
ment. Thinking  is  a  matter  of  training,  habit,  stimulation,  and  attitude 
rather  than  age.  Examples  of  how  children  think,  even  very  young  chil- 
dren, were  given.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  habit  of  thinking  and 
the  practice  of  thinking  and  what  is  really  desired  is  practice.  In  order 
to  help  the  child  acquire  this  practice  there  must  be  frequent  opportunity 
for  thinking  and  careful  guarding  against  suppression  of  thinking  by  de- 
mands for  conformity  to  convention  and  to  adult  attitudes.  There  is  a 
real  danger  in  handing  out  to  children  ready-made  conclusions. 

The  three  fundamentals  demanded  of  the  elementary  school  in  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  critical  thinking  on  the  patrt  of  the  child  are: 
1.  Proper  classroom  atmosphere;  2.  A  well  selected  curriculum;  3.  A  well 
trained  teacher  who  has  an  open  mind.  With  these  in  proper  adjustment 
the  child  naturally  and  easily  falls  into  the  practice  of  critical  thinking. 

The  second  speaker  after  briefly  showing  the  necessity  of  directed  study 
at  school  and  the  iniquity  of  the  practice  of  assigning  work  to  pupils  and 
having  that  work  done  by  parents  at  home  showed  how  directed  study  at 
school  should  develop  in  the  child  the  correct  practices  for  critical  think- 
ing. The  fundamental  factors  involved  are:  1.  Pupil  and  not  parental 
responsibility  for  learning;  2.  Emphasis  on  a  clearly  understood  assign- 
ment; 3.  Instruction  of  the  pupil  in  the  matter  of  a  properly  balanced  time 
budget;  4.  Attention  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils  so  that  each  type 
may  be  stimulated  in  the  proper  way;  5.  The  completion  of  each  day's  work 
during  the  school  day.  Such  a- procedure  increases  promotions;  makes  for 
greater  happiness  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  third  speaker  talking  of  the  use  of  the  library  showed  how  the 
books  of  the  library  furnish  the  facts  which  are  the  tools  of  thinking. 
Pupils,  who  think,  are  constantly  confronted  with  questions.  They  are 
taught  that  the  answers  to  many  of  their  questions  may  be  found  in  the 
library.  The  correct  solution  of  problems  demands  the  collection  of  many 
facts.  The  facts  are  to  be  found  in  many  cases  in  the  library.  In  critical 
thinking  one  must  call  to  his  aid  experiences  both  actual  and  vicarious. 
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The  library  is  almost  the  sole  source  for  vicarious  experiences.  The  library- 
gives  the  facts  to  replace  the  pupil's  guesses.  Critical  thinking  is  also 
stimulated  by  the  necessity  for  evaluating  the  books  and  the  facts  within 
them.  Children  are  prone  to  generalize  from  too  few  cases  without  weigh- 
ing relative  values.  The  library  must  furnish  a  wealth  of  material  and 
the  child  must  select  those  according  to  relative  values  in  forming  his 
conclusions.  To  be  most  helpful  to  the  child  the  teacher  must  know  the 
school  library  and  know  how  to  assist  the  child  in  finding  what  he  wants. 

The  second  phase  of  the  discussion  dealt  with  leading  the  child  to 
appreciate  and  desire  worth  while  things.  In  summarizing  the  three  talks 
on  this  topic  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  how  the  speakers  answered  the 
question:  "What  can  the  elementary  school  do  to  help  the  child  appreciate 
and  desire  worth  while  activities?" 

The  one  element  common  to  all  these  speeches  was  the  recognition  of 
the  need  for  some  measure  of  values.  One  must  recognize  that  value  is 
a  relative  thing  and  that  it  must  necessarily  vary  with  individuals.  The 
element  of  familiarity  always  enters  into  one's  appreciation  and  the 
greatest  task  in  developing  a  desire  for  worth  while  activities  is  to  bring 
the  child  to  be  familiar  with  the  elements  of  the  activities.  Standards 
of  value  must  be  established.  It  is,  therefore,  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
know  what  these  standards  are  and  bring  the  child  to  a  familiarity  with 
them. 

The  first  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  child  is  already  active  and  that 
the  task  of  the  school  is  to  direct  his  activities  into  worth  while  channels. 
These  were  laid  down  as  the  fundamental  factors  involved:  1.  Recognition 
of  the  fact  that  children  differ;  2.  Determination  of  what  are  worth  while 
activities  to  fit  differing  individuals;  3.  Provision  of  opportunity  for  carry- 
ing on  these  activities;  4.  Provision  for  activities  in  large  units  which 
bear  all  the  characteristics  of  real  life  activities  (elimination  of  artifici- 
ality); 5.  Provision  of  a  flexible  daily  time  program;  6.  Recognition  of  the 
relative  values  of  the  habits,  skills,  attitudes,  knowledges,  and  ideals 
acquired  by  the  children  in  these  activities  and  provision  for  the  elimination 
of  those  that  are  undesirable  and  the  development  of  the  desirable. 

One  should  not  overlook  the  danger  of  leading  the  children  into  activi- 
ties merely  for  the  sake  of  activity.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  danger 
was  involved  and  that  all  activities  must  be  fraught  with  purposes  which 
could  be  appreciated  and  understood  by  the  pupils. 

The  second  speaker  pointed  out  how  the  scientific  method  is  responsible 
for  freedom  of  thinking  and  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  critical  thinking. 
The  scientific  method  is  the  natural  method  of  learning.  The  selection  of 
worth  while  things  means  the  weighing  of  values  and  the  best  means  of 
establishing  standards  of  value  is  through  the  scientific  method.  The  best 
introduction  of  the  child  to  scientific  method  is  through  the  introduction 
of  the  study  of  science  in  the  elementary  school.  Here  the  child  can  begin 
investigation  by  attempting  to  select  the  worth  while  things  from  his 
natural  environment.  He  can  determine  the  values  of  the  forces  of  nature 
in  relation  to  the  sustenance  of  human  life  on  this  world  of  ours.  Scientific 
method  develops  the  means  whereby  the  child  can  think  through  problems 
for  himself  and  reach  satisfying  conclusions. 
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The  third  speaker  illustrated  the  approach  to  the  development  of  the 
ability  to  appreciate  and  desire  worth  while  activities  through  the  medium 
of  art.  Art  is  not  merely  confined  to  pictures  but  is  found  in  all  of  the 
activities  of  life.  The  best  way  to  promote  art  consciousness  is  by  making 
the  artistic  familiar.  These  should  be  the  fundamental  objective  of  the 
school:  1.  To  lead  the  child  to  see  and  appreciate  beauty;  2.  To  produce 
in  the  child  a  desire  to  create  beauty;  3.  To  develop  standards  of  taste; 
4.  To  give  the  child  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art;  5.  To  give  the 
child  informational  background  as  a  basis  for  interpretation  and  appreci- 
ation; 6.  To  produce  in  the  child  the  artistic  attitude,  which  consists  in  the 
development  of  the  finer  emotions. 

In  listening  to  this  speaker,  this  reflection  was  made:  How  much  finer 
our  civilization  would  be  if  this  generation  could  find  its  emotional  thrills 
in  the  appreciations  of  the  artistic  in  life  rather  than  find  its  emotional 
thrills  in  the  stimulation  of  sex  impulses. 
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THIRD  SESSION 

Statement  of  Objectives:  "It  is  the  function  of  the  elementary  school 
to  help  every  child:  1.  To  gain  command  of  the  common  integrating 
knowledge  and  skills,  2.  To  develop  a  sound  body  and  normal  mental 
attitudes." 


SOME  WAYS  BY  WHICH  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MAY  HELP 
THE  CHILD  GAIN  COMMAND  OF  THE  COMMON 
INTEGRATING  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS 

(Annie  E.  Bostian,  Principal,  The  Henderson  School,  The  Salisbury 
Public  Schools,  Salisbury,  N.  C.) 

Many  times  have  I  sought  to  find  for  myself  a  solution  to  the  problem 
I  have  been  asked  to  discuss.  Each  time  I  have  come  back  to  the  major 
problem  of  curriculum  content.  After  finally  settling  the  fact  that  this 
question  was  one  of  curriculum  content,  I  realize  the  need  of  a  philosophy 
of  education. 

In  the  light  of  a  universal  philosophy  and  an  interpretation  of  the  real 
meanings  of  civilization,  let  us  follow  some  of  the  ways  in  which  knowledge 
and  skills  may  be  put  at  the  command  of  the  elementary  child.  Bode  tells 
us,  "The  central  problem  of  curriculum  reaches  too  far  into  the  structure 
of  our  civilization  to  be  changed  over  night."  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
Dewey  contended  that  educational  problems  and  movements  are  a  reflection 
of  social  changes!  Our  nation  is  gradually  but  very  slowly  changing  from 
an  aristocracy  to  a  democracy.  The  pendulum,  therefore,  is  swinging  from 
the  three  R's  with  emphasis  on  concentration  and  discipline  to  such  ideals 
as  child  centered  schools,  purposeful  activity  and  a  keen  interest  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

In  facing  this  larger  social  responsibility,  a  number  of  changes  will 
take  place.  Since  education  is  for  the  masses,  it  will  be  the  business  of 
the  schools  to  help  each  child  find  his  place  in  this  complex  civilization — 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  ability  to  do  his  work  well  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  happiness  in  life's  work.  This  idea  will  not  only  require  direc- 
tion, but  will  demand  that  the  child's  command  of  the  knowledges  and 
skills  will  be  acquired  in  such  a  way  and  under  such  conditions  that  his 
work  will  be  that  of  an  artist  in  its  line,  no  matter  how  simple  the  work. 

For  a  more  definite  discussion,  let  us  turn  to  the  problem  of  health  as 
a  part  of  our  school  curriculum.  Sunshine  camps,  as  are  being  conducted 
in  my  own  county,  stress  real  living  and  the  establishment  of  those  proper 
health  habits  which  enable  the  child  to  gain  a  maximum  growth.  Children 
with  tubercular  gland  trouble  watch  their  weights,  eat  balanced  meals, 
rest,  exercise  and  get  much  sunshine.  Eight  or  twelve  weeks  of  this  study 
and  living  makes  a  marked  impression  on  a  child  as  to  the  proper  care 
he  should  take  of  his  body.  This  camp  opened  June  10th,  with  forty-two 
children  totaling  434  lbs.,  underweight.  July  10th,  one  month  later,  the 
entire  group  had  gained  204  lbs. — an  average  of  4.8  lbs.  per  child.  The 
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people  who  pass  the  camp  daily  tell  me  they  can  see  a  difference  in  the 
children  in  their  activities  and  looks.  They  don't  seem  like  the  same 
children.  If  this  can  be  done  in  a  camp  during  the  summer,  surely  it  can 
be  done  in  our  schools.  In  one  of  my  fourth  grades  the  teachers  and 
pupils  put  on  a  health  activity  which  must  be  similar  to  many  put  on 
over  the  state.  The  group  when  assembled  last  fall  was  a  very  poor  one, 
physically,  with  an  outstanding  administrative  problem  of  inattendance 
appearing  early  in  the  first  month.  The  children  were  very  much  under- 
weight. It  was  decided  to  try  to  improve  this  situation.  Foods  were 
studied  and  a  trip  made  to  the  creamery  as  part  of  a  milk  study.  At  ten 
o'clock  each  morning,  a  rest  period  was  held,  at  which  time  all  of  the 
children  drank  milk  or  ate  fruit.  The  school  nurse  made  a  visit  at  least 
once  every  two  weeks  to  this  class  to  help  them  in  any  way  she  could. 
She  weighed  them  and  each  child  kept  his  own  chart.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  activity  only  forty-eight  percent  of  the  children  were  up  to  normal 
weight.  At  the  close  of  the  activity,  seventy-five  percent  were  of  normal 
weight.  A  number  of  values  were  present — a  study  of  food  values,  good 
health  habits  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  for  those  who  were  unable  to  buy 
foods  for  the  rest  period.  One  child  kept  all  of  the  cafeteria  accounts  for 
those  who  bought  foods  from  the  school.  Is  this  type  of  activity  per- 
petuating some  of  the  highest  values  of  our  present  civilization? 

In  what  ways  are  we  providing  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure?  As  the 
time  for  vocational  life  decreases,  leisure  time  increases.  With  this  leisure 
time,  many  man-made  money-making  amusements  present  themselves.  Are 
our  children,  in  learning  how  to  spend  this  time,  going  to  turn  to  these 
man-made  money  markets,  solely,  for  amusements  or  are  they  going  to 
be  filled  with  such  an  interest  that  they  will  provide  their  own  pleasure  in 
the  terms  of  highest  life  values?  Should  we  look  on  school,  then,  as  "a 
place  in  which  a  taste  will  be  created  for  a  life-long  appetite  for  learning?" 

This  changing  viewpoint  will  make  changes  in  methods,  particularly  in 
reading.  In  the  various  activities  the  amount  of  reading  which  becomes 
a  necessity  will  tend  to  increase  reading  interests  for  pleasure  and  infor- 
mation rather  than  stressing  only  reading  mechanics.  One  of  our  third 
grades  worked  out  a  library  activity  unit.  The  teacher  was  trying  to  get 
a  broad  reading  interest.  Practically  all  book  reports  were  in  terms  of 
hand  work  rather  than  of  the  formal  written  type.  Old  shoes  were,  made 
into  houses,  toys  utilized,  book  marks  made  and  poems  written.  One  boy 
in  the  class  read  seventy-four  books,  some  of  them  being  small  interesting 
books  of  poetry  such  as  Tippet's  "I  Live  in  a  City"  and  "I  Go  A-visiting," 
read  at  the  library  hour.  No  doubt  these  small  books  helped  in  quantity 
read  but  the  child  had  an  abiding  interest  in  poetry. 

In  another  instance  a  first  grade  child  had  a  notice  sent  home  during 
April  that  he  lacked  a  reading  interest  which  should  exist  in  order  that 
he  might  go  on  with  the  same  group  of  children  to  the  second  grade.  The 
father  came  to  me  with  this  one  question,  "Why?"  I  asked,  "How  many 
books  has  your  child  read?"  He  answered,  "Three."  Most  of  the  children 
in  this  grade  had  read  from  fifteen  to  thirty  books.  In  practically  every 
case  the  children  had  the  deep  interest  in  reading  which  this  child  needed. 
We  could  hardly  keep  enough  reading  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
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who  had  developed  this  keen  interest.  Will  large  quantities  of  well-chosen 
material,  used  as  reading  for  sheer  enjoyment — as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  information — tend  to  develop  those  higher  values  of  life  and 
train  for  a  wiser  use  of  leisure? 

In  the  field  of  music,  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  children  are  taught 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  music.  Through  the  toy  orchestra,  listening 
lessons,  and  children's  concerts  will  we  create  a  deeper  and  finer  appreci- 
ation of  music  ?  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  the  radio  fan  will  show 
us  by  selection  of  symphony,  orchestra  or  jazz,  how  much  music  appreci- 
ation has  been  taught. 

Art  is  another  of  our  intangible  appreciation  subjects.  These  appreci- 
ations, and  finer,  more  intangible  things  are  always  difficult  to  measure. 
Up  to  this  present  year,  very  little  has  been  done  with  art  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades.  The  work  this  year  was  based  on  the  activities  in 
geography  and  history  and  a  school  ground  beautification  activity.  The 
beautifying  of  the  school  ground  involved  all  of  the  grades  in  the  school. 
The  sixth  grade  children  made  all  of  the  plans  and  asked  the  other  grades 
to  help  them.  Each  was  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  the  actual  work.  In 
the  spring  during  the  time  of  teaching  old  world  background  history — a 
cathedral  activity  was  put  on.  It  started  by  studying  the  cathedrals  of 
three  countries,  as  to  style  of  architecture  and  the  influence  these  cathedrals 
had  on  the  field  of  architecture.  Before  the  study  was  completed,  they  had 
read  and  studied  about  every  cathedral  about  which  they  could  find  any 
material.  Is  this  type  of  perpetuation  in  the  appreciation  of  architecture 
and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  things  we  have,  going  to  raise  the  standards 
to  higher  levels? 

Parents  study  groups  are  being  formed  over  the  country.  Our  school 
next  year  is  trying  out  a  night  library  hour  for  parents  in  order  that  these 
parents  who  care  to  do  so  may  be  better  informed  as  to  the  materials  at 
the  command  of  their  children  and  also  enjoy  reading  for  themselves. 
There  are  many  beautiful  new  books  in  our  school  library  that  the  parents 
have  had  no  chance  to  see.  It  has  also  proven  in  many  cases  that  parents 
who  are  using  leisure  time  in  this  way  are  sending  children  into  the 
schools  with  better  attitudes,  and  if  we  are  moving,  thinking  and  acting 
in  terms  of  these  activity  interest  programs,  the  community  will  soon 
learn  about  it. 


SOME  PRINCIPLES  CONTROLLING  THE  INTEGRATION  OF 
VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

(Mildred  English,  Assistant  Superintendent,  The  Raleigh  Public  Schools, 

Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

To  call  attention  to  the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
civilization  within  the  last  half  century  would  be  a  commonplace.  To  re- 
mind any  group  interested  in  education  that  new  duties  and  responsibilities 
are  placed  on  the  schools  in  order  that  they  may  adjust  their  work  to 
*»aeet  the  larger  demands  is  also  needless.    With  few  exceptions  the  leaders 
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in  the  educational  world  today  agree  that  the  schools  should  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  growth  of  the  pupil  in  those  qualities  that  will  make 
him  a  good  citizen — the  ability  to  meet  social  and  moral  obligations,  the 
ability  to  meet  situations  old  and  new,  the  ability  to  think  straight  about 
the  problems  of  every-day  living,  the  formation  of  good  health  habits,  the 
command  of  the  fundamental  tools  of  modern  life — reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, language  forms  and  number,  the  development  of  an  appreciation  for 
the  cultural  assets  of  life — music,  art,  literature. 

The  schools  have  always  stressed  the  command  of  the  fundamental 
tools  of  communication,  and  this  they  must  continue  to  do.  The  new 
responsibilities,  however,  are  given  much  attention  in  our  schools  today 
because  of  the  theory  that  the  formal  techniques  should  be  learned  in  rela- 
tion to  real  life  activities  and  the  purposes  which  they  serve.  In  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  learning  process,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  surest  method  of  learning  a  thing  is  through  experience.  We  learn 
what  we  do  and  we  learn  when  we  do.  While  a  child  is  learning  one  thing, 
he  is  learning  many  other  things.  In  order  that  all  the  learnings  which 
take  place  may  be  desirable,  the  schools  must  give  a  program  that  will 
give  children  a  chance  to  practice  things  that  are  desirable  and  that  will 
make  for  better  living. 

We  believe  that  children  learn  when  they  experience  the  necessary 
subject-matter.  In  work  developed  around  centers  of  vital  and  interesting- 
experience,  formal  subjects  tend  to  lose  their  identity  and  grow  out  of 
large  units  of  work,  which  call  for  all  types  of  subject  matter  and  make 
use  of  the  various  interests  and  activities  of  the  children.  Today  we  strive 
to  provide  in  our  schools  real  experiences  m  meeting  life  situations  and 
to  give  the  child  the  subject-matter  necessary  for  growth  in  ability  to 
meet  these  situations  as  the  need  arises. 

Taking  anything  new  into  memory  only,  or  developing  a  habit  or  skill 
separate  from  any  experience  requiring  its  usage,  is  not  enough.  Symbols 
and  the  process  of  reading  are  learned  when  they  are  mastered  as  a  means 
of  interpreting  thought,  in  response  to  a  desire  or  need  to  answer  ques- 
tions or  gain  information  that  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  child.  "How  do 
Japanese  boys  ride?  What  do  they  learn  in  school?  What  games  do  they 
like;  what  foods  do  they  eat? — Here  is  a  book  that  tells,  let's  read  to 
find  out." 

In  a  second  grade  grocery  store  such  questions  arose  as,  "Where  do 
we  get  the  oranges?  Who  brought  them  from  the  wholesale  grocery 
store?  Where  did  Mr.  Brogden  get  them?  How  did  they  come  from 
Florida  to  Raleigh?"  The  answer  to  these  questions  led  to  an  interest  in 
ways  of  transportation  in  this  and  other  countries.  Finding  out  that  we 
do  not  raise  all  the  foods  we  eat,  that  different  sections  grow  different 
things,  what  we  send  to  other  communities  or  sections  of  the  country,  and 
similar  points  helped  the  children  to  have  a  feeling  for  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  interdependence  of  man. 

A  need  arose  for  fixing  prices  on  goods  in  the  store;  for  weighing  and 
measuring;  for  addition  and  subtraction  in  making  bills  for  goods  bought 
and  sold.   A  realization  of  the  need  for  skill  in  handling  money  and  num- 
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bers  helped  the  group  see  they  needed  practice  or  drill  to  acquire  that 
skill. 

The  group  came  to  have  a  feeling  of  the  importance  of  courtesy  and 
politeness  in  selling  and  in  making  purchases,  a  respect  for  honest  weight, 
for  cleanliness  and  for  pure  foods.  In  their  daily  work  they  met  problems 
the  solution  of  which  demanded  skills,  knowledges  and  abilities  that  will 
persist  through  life. 

Children  in  one  of  our  middle  grades  through  the  development  of  a 
school  bank  have  had  many  experiences  in  the  various  phases  of  banking — 
in  making  deposits,  savings  accounts,  interest  on  savings,  making  loans, 
the  meaning  of  a  good  risk,  the  responsibility  of  the  bank  to  render  service 
to  the  community,  the  qualities  needed  in  bank  officials.  As  the  bank  has 
taken  its  place  as  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of  this  school  for  the  past  two 
years,  many  situations  have  arisen  where  the  bank  directors  and  officers 
(including  the  entire  group,  in  some  capacity)  have  had  to  decide  ques- 
tions as  to  loans  that  would  affect  the  future  of  the  bank,  to  render  service 
in  financing  school  projects.  It  has  carried  over  into  their  summer  vacation 
and  they  have  continued  to  keep  up  their  deposits  and  to  have  meetings 
of  the  directors  each  summer  since  the  bank  started. 

This  grade  is  going  to  high  school  in  the  fall,  but  the  bank  is  so  much 
a  part  of  their  life  that  they  do  not  want  to  leave  it  behind.  A  suggestion 
was  made  that  banks  in  large  cities  have  branch  banks  and  that  this 
might  solve  their  problem.  They  looked  into  the  question  and  decided  to 
leave  a  branch  of  their  bank  in  the  elementary  school  but  to  take  the 
parent  bank  on  to  high  school  with  them.  Realizing  that  the  high  school 
must  take  it  up  as  did  the  elementary  school,  if  they  make  it  a  success, 
the  group  immediately  set  about  plans  to  insure  the  success  of  their  ven- 
ture. A  letter  was  written  to  the  superintendent  to  ask  permission  to  take 
the  bank  to  high  school  with  them.  They  wrote  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  and  invited  him  to  come  to  see  them.  A  few  days  later  he  appeared 
in  their  room  and  they  presented  to  him  the  proposition  of  a  school  bank 
at  his  school — telling  him  what  it  meant  to  them  and  why  they  felt  it 
would  be  valuable  to  them  in  their  high  school  work.  He  agreed  to  give 
them  a  room  for  the  bank  and  expressed  an  interest  in  the  undertaking. 

They  next  undertook  a  campaign  of  education  with  the  high  school 
students  to  secure  their  interest  and  to  enlist  their  support,  planning  and 
presenting  a  program  at  the  high  school  assembly  using  slides  and  some 
original  talks  to  present  the  matter  in  a  telling  manner. 

Through  this  unit  of  work,  which  is  now  in  its  third  year,  these  children 
have  developed  habits  and  skills,  have  acquired  knowledges  and  have  de- 
veloped an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  problems  of  modern  life  that 
will  affect  their  conduct  when  they  leave  school  and  enter  larger  phases 
of  living  and  serving. 

Learning  in  such  undertakings  take  place  in  relation  to  use  and  are 
valuable  to  children  because  they  are  learned  when  needed  to  meet  im- 
mediate needs.  They  are  put  into  immediate  use.  Such  learnings  tend  to 
be  better  learned  and  to  be  longer  retained  than  in  the  traditional  school 
where  the  subject-matter  learned  was  for  use  at  some  future  time. 
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In  our  elementary  schools  we  endeavor  to  give  the  child  the  power  to 
do  things;  the  ability  to  meet  new  situations;  to  carry  things  through  to  a 
successful  finish;  to  find  a  way  to  live  with  his  fellows;  opportunities  to 
exercise  civic  control,  rather  than  to  give  him  a  large  body  of  unrelated 
facts  which  he  may  never  use.  The  drive  in  learners  is  not  the  desire  for 
facts,  techniques,  skills  and  attitudes,  but  the  desire  to  engage  in  many 
satisfying  activities,  physical,  intellectual  and  emotional. 

Many  schools  tend  to  omit  activities  which  learners  want,  and  try  to 
teach  isolated  facts  for  which  learners  have  no  sense  of  want  or  need  and 
little  sense  of  their  worth  when  they  are  forced  to  work  on  them.  Such 
procedure  is  unnatural  and  in  doing  this  they  fail  to  teach  many  kinds  of 
activity  which  constitute  the  real  business  of  living. 

Modern  life  requires  tolerance,  sympathetic  understanding,  an  open- 
minded  attitude.  In  our  elementary  schools  we  want  to  provide  situations 
in  which  children  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  cooperative  living,  in 
which  they  feel  that  their  personal  contributions  to  a  group  enterprise 
further  that  enterprise,  in  which  each  child  feels  himself  an  accepted  and 
respected  member  of  a  society  of  which  he  himself  approves. 

The  true  development  of  the  individual,  or  the  fulfillment  of  person- 
ality, comes  only  as  the  individual  expresses  himself,  successfully  and 
adequately,  with  others  and  towards  others.  Democracy  is  finding  a 
way  to  live  together  and  to  exercise  civic  control.  In  our  unit  work  the 
child  must  learn  to  be  a  good  group  member,  he  must  learn  to  cooperate, 
to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  to  have  a  sense  of  fair  play,  to  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  He  is  interested  in  the  group  undertaking  be- 
cause he  has  put  his  best  effort  into  it  and  is  interested  in  seeing  it 
succeed. 

The  elementary  school  must  give  to  its  pupils  a  sense  of  continuity 
in  time,  especially  in  the  historical  sense.  History  is  the  story,  still 
going  on,  of  mankind  in  its  struggle  with  world  forces.  The  child  must 
want  to  help  make  the  stream  of  mankind's  history  better  as  he  takes 
a  part  as  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Facts  in  geography  and  history  are  learned  when  they  help  to  ex- 
plain or  interpret  some  question  or  problem.  A  study  of  how  man  has 
kept  records,  of  the  effect  of  inventions  and  labor-saving  devices  on  the 
home  and  on  the  modern  civilization,  the  growth  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  similar  problems  will  make  for  an  understanding  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  contribution  of  past  generations  to  our  present  civilization, 
and  for  a  tolerant  understanding  of  the  problems  of  different  peoples 
and  nations. 

Food,  shelter  and  clothing  are  common  problems  pi  all  peoples.  In 
studying  ways  and  means  employed  in  the  different  ages  and  countries 
to  meet  these  needs  the  child  will  come  to  have  a  growing  understanding 
of  man's  struggle  to  make  world  forces  serve  his  needs. 

Learning  together  those  elements  which  should  go  together  has  long 
been  recognized  as  good  psychology  but  we  have  been  slow  to  provide 
conditions  in  our  schools  that  would  utilize  this  principle.  A  curriculum 
organized  on  the  basis  of  activity  commends  itself  to  us  because  it  calls 
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for  a  richer  type  of  experiences,  a  more  complete  learning,  and  a  greater 
development  of  those  characteristics  which  are  desirable  in  successful 
living.  The  emphasis  in  the  unit  of  work  is  upon  the  child  as  a  complete 
human  being,  upon  the  development  of  general  habits  and  attitudes  as 
well  as  upon  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  skill. 


HOW  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  HELPS  WITH 
THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

(Margaret  John,  Principal,  The  Elizabethtown  Elementary  School, 
Elizabeth  town,  N.  C.) 

In  this  day  of  broad  units  of  study  and  learning  through  activity, 
the  word  in  this  title  that  makes  me  hesitate  and  pause  is  the  word — 
helps.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  consider  teaching  these  social  studies  in 
the  elementary  school  without  a  library  is  to  strip  them  of  their  broad 
integration  with  life  as  a  whole  and  force  them  back  into  the  realm  of 
textbooks  when  we  would  have  them  a  part  of  the  child's  living  experience. 

Take  for  instance,  a  fifth  grade,  eager  to  "make  things,"  they  said. 
They  wanted  to  make  a  relief  map.  The  teacher  seized  upon  this  idea 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  geography  for  the  entire  first  term.  The  class  read 
the  Book  of  Knowledge,  The  World  Book,  Encyclopedias,  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazines,  anything  that  would  give  them  the  information 
sought.  Trips  to  the  library  began  with  "Where  can  I  find  something 
about  my  state?"  The  text  furnished  an  excellent  reference,  but  certainly 
not  the  sole  authority.  Each  child  chose  a  state  and  made  a  notebook, 
collecting  as  much  material  on  that  state  as  he  could,  and  reported  to 
the  class  the  results  of  his  research.  The  class  combined  all  of  the  ma- 
terial, brought  newspapers  and  made  a  pulp  from  the  papers  using  flour 
as  a  binder.  They  drew  the  map  on  a  large  piece  of  beaverboard,  put  the 
pulp  on  so  as  to  show  the  difference  in  elevation,  marked  the  rivers  and 
boundaries.  After  allowing  it  to  dry  they  painted  it.  The  map  ceased 
to  be  a  map  but  became  a  picture,  a  masterpiece  to  the  thirty-six  young 
artists.  Could  this  have  been  possible  without  a  library?  Or  take  the 
class  of  sixth  grade  History — using  Our  Ancestors  in  Europe  as  a  text— 
who  decided  they  wanted  to  make  a  model  of  a  Grecian  home.  They 
searched  for  plans,  and  after  much  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  each, 
drew  the  floor  plan.  They  made  the  house  of  clay — made  to  represent 
stone.  After  it  was  finished  the  question  of  furnishing  was  brought  up. 
This,  again,  sent  the  class  to  the  library  to  find  what  they  could  of 
Grecian  art. 

One  of  our  state-adopted  geography  books  dismisses  Belgium  with 
one-half  of  a  page  or  less  than  two  hundred  words.  Most  of  this  is  a 
discussion  of  the  number  of  population  and  of  the  surface.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  desirable  information  which  is  far  more  valuable  and  interesting 
than  the  number  of  people  who  live  there,  and  this  must  be  supplemented 
by  outside  reading.  In  the  texts  of  one  of  our  state-adopted  histories 
the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  summed  up  with  these  statements: 
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"Hernando  Cortez,  leading  an  army  over  from  Cuba,  had  conquered 
Mexico.  Later  Francisco  Pizarro  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  with  an 
army  and  conquered  Peru.  Both  of  these  countries  were  very  rich  in 
gold  and  silver.  Peru  is  thought  to  be  the  country  about  which  Indians 
told  Balboa.  The  Spaniards  robbed  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru  of 
their  precious  metals."  It  is  only  through  outside  sources  that  the  vivid 
story  of  the  Indian  civilization  found  there,  their  modes  of  living,  their 
architecture  and  culture  can  be  told.  The  mere  statement  of  those  facts  con- 
veys no  idea  of  Pizarro.  No  mention  was  made  in  this  same  text  of  Marco 
Polo  and  Lief,  the  Lucky.  It  is  to  the  library  that  the  child  must  go  to  find 
that  it  was  Marco  Polo's  writings  of  his  travels  in  Asia  that  gave  Columbus 
and  other  explorers  the  impetus  to  explore.  His  writings  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Orient,  his  descriptions  of  coal  and  asbestos,  which  he  described  as 
rocks  that  would  burn  and  rocks  that  would  not  burn,  changes  history 
from  a  mere  study  into  a  wonderfully  interesting  story.  One  fourth 
grade,  after  reading  the  adventures  of  some  of  these  explorers,  decided 
they  wanted  to  make  an  illustrated  book.  Starting  with  Marco  Polo, 
they  drew  pictures  of  him  with  his  two  brothers  on  their  travels;  then 
Columbus  and  his  ships.  They  followed  Magellan  around  the  world; 
reading  everything  they  could  get  their  hands  on  to  find  the  kind  of  ship 
he  sailed,  the  kind  of  clothes  he  wore,  and  the  kind  of  weapons  he  carried. 
So  interested  were  the  children  in  him,  they  felt  themselves  a  part  of 
his  crew;  they  almost  ate  rats  with  the  crew,  when  the  food  supply  was 
exhausted.  So  vital  and  vivid  did  each  little  detail  become  to  them,  there 
was  not  one  bit  of  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  the  kind  of  underclothes 
Ponce  de  Leon  would  have  left  on  the  banks  as  he  dipped  in  each  stream 
in  hopes  that  he  would  be  rewarded  with  Youth.  Evidently  they  had 
caught  Ponce  de  Leon's  spirit — so  youthful  were  those  pink  garments 
they  drew. 

No  child  thrills  over  books  of  small  type  unrelieved  by  pictures. 
While  our  texts  are  more  attractive  than  they  have  ever  been  before, 
still  they  are  texts  and  the  child  can  find  in  the  library,  what  is  to  him 
a  glorious  story.  Every  child  likes  a  story,  and  a  good  story  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  hero  or  a  heroine — and  adventure.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
historical  material  found  in  biography  that  acquaints  the  child  reader 
with  national  figures  in  a  way  impossible  through  a  text  alone.  Let  him 
read  the  account  left  by  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  of  the  pioneer  life  she 
lived  as  a  child;  it  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  hardships  suffered, 
the  restlessness  and  uncertainty  that  all  of  the  early  settlers  felt  and 
was  a  part  of  them.  It  would  make  an  indelible  impression,  for  this  is 
the  story  of  a  child  their  age,  living  in  this  country  years  ago.  The 
reading  of  the  account  of  an  eye  witness  to  the  sending  of  the  first 
successful  telegraphic  message  will  give  to  some  the  same  thrill  felt 
ninety-two  years  ago. 

If  we  teach  geography  and  history  as  individual  subjects  and  teach 
them  separately  as  formal  studies,  the  majority  of  tests  have  such  meager 
information  we  must  supplement  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  combine 
them  as  social  studies,  the  library  is  even  more  indespensable.    There  is 
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a  limitless  amount  of  material  to  draw  upon,  which  allows  us  to  let  the 
two  subjects  move  hand  and  hand  across  a  broad  expanse  of  territory 
and  time.  Stories  of  the  different  industries — the  story  of  cotton,  paper, 
leather,  rubber,  linen,  grass  and  steel — give  an  insight  to  how  man  lived 
in  primitive  times,  and  how  he  has  evolved  his  method  of  living  and 
working  from  the  crude  and  clumsy  way  to  the  present  day  efficiency. 

History  and  Geography  require  more  outside  reference  work  than  any 
of  the  elementary  subjects.  The  child  must  develop  skill  and  resource- 
fulness in  the  use  of  various  library  facilities.  Visit  any  public  library 
or  college  library;  it  is  surprising  and  pitiable  to  see  the  number  of  adults 
who  have  no  idea  of  how  to  start  to  find  material.  I  have  seen  college 
seniors,  the  week  before  graduation,  as  dependent  as  a  first  grade  child 
upon  someone  else  to  find  their  materials. 

Most  of  our  elementary  school  libraries  are  not  classified  well  enough 
for  the  pupils  to  use  to  the  best  advantage.  Many  of  the  high  school 
libraries  are  not,  but  certainly  is  this  true  of  the  majority  of  elementary 
libraries.  The  listings  are  too  general;  too  often  it  is  only  the  title  of 
the  book.  There  is  hardly  ever  any  cataloging  of  the  contents  of  the 
book.  Only  by  searching  the  table  of  contents  of  each  book  individually 
can  the  child  tell  what  it  contains.  A  pupil  studying  the  industries  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  would  hardly  think  he  could  find  an  interesting 
story  of  the  largest  salt  mine  in  the  world  in  a  book  entitled  "Whys  and 
Wherefores."  In  looking  for  material  on  a  certain  subject,  if  after  a  few 
minutes  search  some  does  not  come  to  light,  the  child  becomes  discouraged 
and  quits  with  the  announcement,  "I  could  not  find  any,"  or  "There  was 
not  any  there."  You  may  say  that  the  teacher  should  have  given  more 
explicit  directions.  Here  again,  we  find  that  the  teacher  herself  does  not 
know  what  is  in  the  library.  Months  after  a  project  has  been  finished 
and  another  will  be  underway,  you  can  hear  the  remark:  "I  found  the 
best  article  on  such-and-such  a  topic.  I  certainly  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  it  when  we  were  studying  that."  Besides  not  knowing  where 
to  find  the  material,  when  we  want  it,  often  we  are  not  familiar  enough 
with  a  story  to  discuss  it  freely  with  the  child  without  the  fear  that  he 
will  be  able  to  detect  one's  ignorance. 

Newspapers  and  current  magazines — such  as  the  National  Geographic, 
Asia,  and  Travel — in  the  elementary  school  library  keeps  the  child  posted 
on  modern  history  and  geography,  in  which  he  should  be  vitally  inter- 
ested. Lindbergh  and  Admiral  Byrd  have  thousands  of  admirers  in  the 
elementary  school  room  who  devour  every  scrap  of  news  of  their  activi- 
ties. Mussolini  and  Mahatma  Gandhi  also  claim  their  share  of  the 
limelight.  Why  should  we  wait  years  for  the  child  to  learn  this  year's 
history?    Let  it  unfold  itself  to  him  as  a  part  of  his  own  life. 
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SOME  WAYS  BY  WHICH  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MAY 
HELP  THE  CHILD  TO  DEVELOP  A  SOUND  BODY 
AND  NORMAL  MENTAL  ATTITUDES 

(Dr.  Chas.  O'H.  Laughinghouse,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Henry  Ford  says  "History  is  bunk."  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  cannot 
intelligently  discuss  the  subject  in  hand,  until  there  is  presented  a  picture 
of  it  as  it  was,  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be.  The  fact  that  my  time  limit 
is  but  ten  minutes,  forces  the  presentation  of  a  caricature  in  lieu  of  the 
complete  picture. 

The  induction  of  soldiers  into  the  army  of  the  United  States  for  the 
World  War  revealed  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  man-power  of  this 
country  eligible  to  the  draft  was  below  normal,  and  more  than  one-third 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  nation  desperately  in  need  of  an 
army. 

Today  there  are  more  than  forty  percent  of  the  elementary  school 
population  repeating  grades.  Preventable  disease  is  still  taking  toll  of 
childhood.  Pellagra,  rickets  and  other  evidences  of  malnutrition  are  on 
the  increase.  Eyes,  noses,  teeth,  throats,  ears,  vital  organs  and  limbs  are 
showing  glaring  imperfections  at  every  turn.  Youth  without  regard  to 
sex  is  crowding  prisons,  reformatories  and  asylums  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  governor  has  recently  appointed  a  commission  to  present  plans 
which  will  enable  a  state  to  more  adequately  and  economically  meet  its 
responsibility  to  the  criminal  class,  and  yet  eighty  percent  of  the  babies 
born  are  perfect  at  birth! 

Why  eighty  percent  perfection  in  the  beginning  of  life,  and  eighty 
percent  imperfection  in  the  morning  of  adolescence?  Can  we  lay  it  at 
the  door  of  elementary  education?  To  the  indifference  of  the  people  to 
the  prevention  of  disease,  or  is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  condition  is 
inevitable?  A  study  of  conditions  in  other  countries  disproves  the  inevit- 
ableness  of  the  thing — so  much  so  that  I  have  the  temerity  to  assert 
that  if  this  country  is  to  improve  its  citizenship,  the  improvement  will 
come  through  the  disciples  of  public  health  and  elementary  education. 

These  forces  must  hitch  their  wagons  to  a  star,  and  they  must  hitch 
themselves  together.  They  must  put  their  standards  high.  They  must 
strive  to  bring  about  a  conviction  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  that 
the  health  of  the  child  is  the  strength  of  the  Nation;  that  health  is  a 
purchasable  thing;  and  being  purchasable,  people  must  determine  that 
there  shall  be  no  child  in  this  country  which  has  not  been  born  under- 
proper  conditions  that  does  not  live  in  hygienic  surrpundings  that  ever 
suffers  from  under-nourishment,  that  does  not  have  proper  medical  atten- 
tion and  inspection  during  the  pre-school  period,  that  does  not  receive 
primary  instruction  in  hygiene  and  good  health,  that  has  not  the  complete 
birthright  of  a  sound  mind  and  a  sound  body.  No  less  a  goal  than  this 
should  inspire  our  aspirations  to  attain. 

Through  new  sources  of  power,  increased  and  more  widely  diffused 
wealth  and  opportunity,  the  child  of  today  comes  into  an  environment 
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entirely  different  from  its  forfbears.  Through  instruments  which  science 
and  invention  have  placed  into  our  hands,  a  new  world  has  been  created. 
A  world  calling  for  a  tremendous  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  youth 
and  on  the  part  of  education — a  world  moving  at  a  vastly  accelerated 
pace  and  throwing  additional  strain  upon  the  mind  and  body  of  youth. 
Today's  child  has  greater  scope  for  choice.  The  drama  of  its  life  is 
acted  on  a  wider  and  more  complicated  stage.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  child  should  have  a  more  rugged  physique  and  a  surer  mental 
balance  than  was  required  of  his  forebears  in  a  less  complex  world. 

The  obligation  is  upon  us  to  rear  a  new  child  more  nearly  equipped 
to  direct  this  new  world  force  and  instruments  of  power — a  child  capable 
of  mastering  rather  than  being  mastered  by  the  new  environment  of  ma- 
chinery and  discovery.  The  obligation  is  also  upon  us  to  lead  in  the 
building  of  a  racial  defense.  The  task  is  well  worth  while  and  deserving 
of  the  widest  and  most  accurate  knowledge.  It  is  worth  any  price  that 
science  and  money  can  furnish.  The  remedy,  therefore,  at  hand  is  for 
public  health  and  elementary  education  to  perfect  a  social  machinery 
which  will  look  steadfastly  and  steadily  ahead  to  a  clean-cut  program, 
perfected  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  clearly  visioned  knowledge. 

As  gruesome  as  it  would  seem,  I  believe  it  wise  to  build  this  program 
on  one  thought— that  thought  being  SELFISHNESS.  Through  the  open 
door  of  selfishness,  we  should  undertake  to  put  a  financial  rather  than  a 
sentimental  yardstick  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  because  nothing  appeals 
so  much  to  the  average  man  as  does  personal  pride,  self-interest  and 
personal  gain. 

We  have  come  to  know  that  a  baby  is  worth  to  the  State  $10,000 
when  it  is  born.  At  least,  this  is  the  amount  which  would  have  to  earn 
six  percent  interest  to  bring  the  child  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  the  child  is  supposed  to  be  self-supporting  and  more  or  less 
productive.  There  were  eighty-two  thousand  babies  born  in  this  State 
last  year.  In  other  words,  there  came  from  the  loins  and  wombs  of  the 
human  family  $820,000,000  worth  of  human  live-stock,  which  the  State, 
in  order  to  protect  itself  and  prosper,  must  develop  into  productive 
human  beings,  sufficiently  well  adjusted  not  to  become  monkey-vyrenches 
in  the  wheels  of  society. 

We  must  get  this  thought  grounded  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  State  and  we  must  make  them  see  that  the  scientific  care  of  infants 
and  pre-school  children  is  a  good  investment;  that  such  care  will  develop 
handsomer  and  finer  sons  and  daughters;  that  health  habits  are  con- 
ducive to  economy  and  thrift;  that  clean  living  and  high  thinking  save 
money;  that  there  is  truth  in  the  expression  of  that  good  and  Godly 
priest,  who  said,  "Give  me  a  child  until  he  is  four  years  old,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  Catholic  all  the  days  of  its  life";  that  through  the  philosophy 
of  this  Reverend  Father,  parents  must  come  to  know  and  understand  that 
the  child  should  be  cared  for  scientifically  from  the  moment  it  changes 
its  place  from  its  mother's  womb  to  its  mother's  arms.  Yea,  we  must 
go  even  further,  and  teach  both  maternity  and  paternity  to  plan  domestic 
life  in  accordance  with  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy, 
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infancy,  and  pre-school  children.  We  nee^  to  teach  that  intensive  and 
scientific  cultivation  of  the  child  from  conception  on  through  to  ado- 
lesence,  like  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  crops  in  intensive  farming, 
is  the  cheapest  plan  of  handling  the  child  crop.  We  should  teach  that 
"children  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,"  that  milk,  green  vegetables,  eggs, 
red  meats,  fish  and  fowl  are  cheaper  and  better  than  drugs;  that  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air  are  more  strengthening  than  physic;  that  tonics 
which  build  tissues  come  from  the  kitchen  and  not  from  the  pharmacy 
— from  pots,  pans,  cups,  baskets  and  plates,  and  not  from  bottles  and 
pill  boxes;  that  the  products  of  the  dairy,  the  henery,  stock-yards  and 
garden,  converted  into  food-stuffs  for  the  pantry,  properly  prepared  in 
the  kitchen  and  served  as  a  balanced  ration  to  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people,  both  in  the  dining  room  and  the  school  cafeteria,  will  bring  pros- 
perity and  peace  in  greater  abundance  and  more  immediately  than  will 
all  the  efforts  of  farm  relief  and  tariff  reform  put  forth  by  all  the 
senators  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  child  would  have  a  sound  body  and  a  healthy  mental  attitude, 
it  must  be  protected  during  fetal  life  and  infancy  from  under-nourish- 
ment.  Its  pre-school  and  school  days  must  be  sustained  by  an  adequate 
and  a  balanced  ration.  Give  the  baby's  belly  proper  material  out  of  which 
to  make  blood  for  its  brain;  give  the  pre-school  child  the  timber  with  which 
to  build  bone  and  brawn;  give  it  milk  for  might,  eggs  for  earnestness, 
meat  for  motion,  peas  for  power,  vegetables  for  vitamines,  fruit  for 
fairness,  berries  for  beauty,  and  grub — good  grub,  grub  in  abundance — 
for  Godliness,  grace  and  growth. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  school  population  in  North  Carolina  is 
suffering  from  malnutrition,  most  of  which  began  in  infancy.  Forty  to 
fifty  percent  have  postural  defects.  Dental  defects  occur  from  sixty  to 
seventy  percent;  refractive  errors  are  common;  infected  tonsils  and  ade- 
noids exist  in  twenty  per  cent  of  the  school  population.  Orthopedic 
defects  of  one  kind  and  another  are  constant.  Heretofore  we  have 
waited  until  the  child  comes  to  school  to  find  these  defects  and  up  to 
this  good  hour  we  have  not  given  ourselves,  with  a  sufficient  emphasis, 
to  correcting  them.  Why  not  make  a  change  in  this  regard?  Why  not 
get  every  defect  corrected  long  before  the  child  comes  to  school?  Why 
not  keep  in  mind  the  adage,  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined." 

There  were  4,337  cases  of  diphtheria  in  North  Carolina  last  year, 
with  345  deaths.  Nearly  eighty  percent  of  the  deaths  came  in  children 
under  six  years  of  age.  Why  wait  until  a  child  comes  to  school  to 
immunize  against  diphtheria?  No  child  should  begin  its  second  year 
without  having  been  immunized  against  the  disease.  There  were  589 
cases  of  smallpox  in  North  Carolina  last  year.  Why 'not  vaccinate  before 
the  child  comes  to  school?  We  should  no  longer  remain  heedless  of  the 
teachings  of  past  experience.  On  the  contrary  we  should  join  hands  in 
making  the  people  see  the  statement  that  every  child  born  in  North 
Carolina  is  worth  $10,000  to  the  State.  We  should  invoke  the  aid  of 
preachers,  civic  clubs,  politicians,  parent-teacher  associations  in  the  effort 
to  teach  people  that  proper  food  and  proper  professional  care  of  ma- 
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ternity,  infancy  and  early  childhood  is  the  foundation  for  prosperity, 
happiness  and  citizenship. 


A  PROJECT  IN  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

(Berta  Coltrane,  Instructor  Teacher  Training  Class,  The 
Whiteville  Public  Schools,  Whiteville,  N.  C.) 

The  experiment  in  mental  hygiene  was  an  effort  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  a  class  of  young  girls  whose  chronological  ages  ranged  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-three  years. 

After  the  doctor  had  given  the  student  teachers  careful  physical 
examinations  stressing  the  care  of  the  vital  systems  of  the  body,  and 
after  the  student  teachers  had  made  their  own  individual  schedules  for 
taking  proper  rest,  food  and  exercise,  we  found  that  there  was  a  greater 
need  for  social  adjustment  than  there  was  for  further  drill  on  physical 
health  habits.  A  class  could  never  have  been  made  up  of  individuals  so  dif- 
ferent in  ability  and  experience.  The  only  way  to  unify  the  health  needs 
of  the  class  was  to  study  the  individual,  social,  physical  and  emotional 
needs  of  the  pupils — to  take  the  new  view  of  health,  a  study  of  the 
"body-mind." 

This  project  may  appear  faulty  in  technical  procedure  to  real  students 
of  psychology,  but  the  outcomes  show  that  the  students  have  a  better 
relationship  to  teaching,  and  reveal  pupils  with  better  mind  sets  and 
mental  attitudes. 

Because  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  a  child's  school  life  is  his 
teacher,  the  unit  study  in  mental  hygiene  began  with  the  students'  plan  to 
do  research  on  their  own  vital  emotional  problems.  In  the  first  lesson 
students  asked  for  help  on  such  problems  as  these:  "How  can  I  avoid 
becoming  depressed  over  trifles?"  "Is  my  fear  of  diseases  normal?" 
"How  can  I  become  a  more  agreeable  member  of  my  family?"  "How 
can  I  become  a  more  agreeable  member  of  my  class,"  etc.  After  these 
personal  problems  were  listed  and  explained  there  was  much  study,  good 
reasoning,  and  inquiry.  The  interests  of  life  outside  the  walls  of  our 
department  were  brought  in.  Many  books  on  the  newer  phases  of  psy- 
chology were  used  from  extension  libraries  over  the  state.  The  county 
health  physician,  the  school  nurse,  the  home  demonstration  agent,  the 
school  superintendent,  and  principal  joined  the  class  in  some  of  their 
discussions. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  few  quotations  from  the  papers  of  the  student 
teachers  at  the  close  of  their  course:  (1)  "I  can  see  that  it  is  unnatural 
not  be  able  to  leave  one's  home  for  study  of  productive  work.  I  under- 
stand 'parent  fixations.'  "  (2)  "Explanations  of  the  causes  of  abnormal 
fear  of  diseases  has  helped  me  to  become  more  free  of  such  fears." 
(3)  "I  understand  something  of  the  elementary  emotions — fear,  anger, 
and  love.  In  reading  and  hearing  of  their  stimuli  and  responses  I  can 
e  a  better  teacher."    (4)  "I  can  understand  my  parents  better."    (5)  "I 
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can  understand  that  a  child's  life  is  a  reflection  of  his  home  life  and 
school  life."  (6)  "I  am  making  every  effort  against  outbursts  of  temper; 
my  mother  and  family  have  noticed  a  change  in  me;  I  am  pleasanter  to 
live  with."  (7)  "I  can  see  the  importance  of  personal  cleanliness  in  a 
happy  life."  (8)  '*I  have  substituted  hard  work  instead  of  depression 
and  worry  over  not  receiving  a  teacher's  writing  certificate."  (This 
student  later  received  her  Zaner  certificate.) 

These  helps,  and  others  too  personal  for  enumeration  here,  came  to 
the  student  teachers  from  open  discussion  and  truthful  confession  of 
their  conflicts. 

It  was  during  the  discussions  of  their  own  problems  and  by  attempts 
to  rid  themselves  of  unfortunate  mental  attitudes  that  the  student  teach- 
ers were  convinced  that  the  golden  age  for  the  application  of  principles 
in  mental  hygiene  is  in  childhood.  Their  interest  in  this  point  made  them 
eager  to  find  proofs  of  this  in  their  contacts  with  the  elementary  school. 
Guided  by  the  principles  suggested  in  the  new  book  on  ^'Character  in  Edu- 
cation," by  Germane  and  Germane,  and  outlines  from  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  together  with  the  help  of  the  interested  elementary 
principal — attempts  were  made  in  the  upper  grades  to  strengthen  home 
room  organizations  by  conducting  open  discussions  of  behavior  needs  with 
the  pupils.  Such  questions  as  these  were  worked  out  in  children's  dis- 
cussion: "What  can  we  do  to  make  our  room  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  and  work?"    "How  can  we  make  our  home  happier?" 

The  regular  teachers  assisted  in  this  work  and  reported  better  home 
room  conditions.  At  the  height  of  their  enthusiasm  to  understand  the 
individual  pupil  and  his  needs,  the  students  asked  to  do  their  practice 
work  in  English  in  a  retarded  fifth  grade.  The  pupils  in  this  grade  were 
near  the  age  of  the  student  teachers.  It  was  the  problem  grade  of  the 
school.  When  they  took  over  the  work  it  was  near  the  Christmas  season; 
several  units  of  work  were  suggested  in  the  class  and  groups  selected 
their  own  preference.  These  groups  worked  in  all  parts  of  the  building 
in  the  most  orderly  way.  They  prepared  a  beautiful  program — a  spirited 
dramatization  of  the  Russian  story,  "Where  Love  Is,  There  God  Is  Also," 
a  pageant  of  the  Bible  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  Christmas  carols, 
poems  and  stories.  This  was  one  of  our  best  examples  of  the  value  of 
open  discussion  and  building  up  of  good  behavior  through  practice  in 
right  conduct. 

All  along  with  their  practice  work,  student  teachers  kept  up  their 
reading  and  were  privileged  to  observe  a  remarkable  teacher  of  very 
retarded  children — ages  seven  to  thirteen.  The  clearness  of  reports 
showed  that  the  students  were  grasping  the  school-  situations  and  home 
circumstances  which  make  or  mar  the  child  in  his  physical,  social,  or 
mental  developments.  During  the  last  six  weeks  of  our  project,  we 
taught  nineteen  children  who  will  be  of  school  age  next  fall.  This  unit 
offered  the  best  opportunity  for  learning  about  correct  attitudes  and 
mind  sets — the  lack  of  which  causes  the  pre-school  child  to  fail.  In 
order  to  understand  and  teach  these  six-year-olds,  the  student  teachers 
made  a  survey  of  child  development  from  pre-natal  life  through  the 
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sixth  year.  Many  books  on  mothercraft  and  parenthood  were  read  and 
studied.  The  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Health  sent  us  all 
of  their  available  material  on  infant  and  child  care;  from  this  material 
we  had  scientific  facts  on  maternal  care  and  the  normal  characteristics 
and  care  of  children  throughout  the  first  six  years.  Illustrated  booklets 
were  made;  pictures  of  fathers  and  mothers  and  their  children  in  home 
relationships  were  used  to  illustrate  principles  and  facts  learned.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  beginners  school,  the  student  teachers  visited  all  the 
homes  of  the  children;  and,  in  order  to  furnish  the  basis  for  desirable 
mental  attitudes,  they  decided  to  center  all  the  work  around  this  theme: 
"A  Happy  Family."  A  very  flexible  programme  consisting  of  stories, 
songs,  games,  handwork,  and  initial  reading  experience  was  planned. 

The  student  in  charge  of  reading  guided  the  children  in  writing  unit 
stories  about  each  member  of  the  happy  family — father,  mother,  brother, 
sister  and  baby.  In  directing  their  work,  besides  showing  how  each 
member  of  the  family  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  the  group,  those 
proper  standards  for  physical,  mental  and  social  help  were  developed. 
The  children  in  one  group  wrote  and  read  such  units  as  these: 

My  mother  gives  me  apples  to  eat. 

My  mother  gives  me  oranges  to  eat. 

My  mother  gives  me  vegetables  to  eat. 

My  mother  gives  me  milk  to  drink. 

My  mother  gives  me  clean  clothes  to  wear. 

My  mother  helps  me  to  take  all-over  baths. 

My  mother  wants  me  to  play  outdoors. 

My  mother  keeps  me  healthy  all  the  time. 
The  student  teacher  who  was  in  charge  of  hand  work  directed  the 
children  in  making  all  the  members  of  a  happy  rag  doll  family.  At  the 
daily  lunch  period  the  children  often  played  at  different  tables  that  they 
were  a  polite,  happy  family  group.  At  the  story  hour  original  stories 
were  told  about  happy  family  experiences  which  set  standards  for  mental, 
emotional  and  social  health.  For  example,  the  theme  of  one  story  was  a 
suggestion  about  how  to  meet  disappointments  bravely. 

In  order  to  prevent  unfortunate  mental  attitudes  and  habits,  the 
children  worked  in  several  different  groups.  Those  who  were  not  ready 
to  read  worked  out  lovely  dramatizations  of  a  happy  squirrel  family.  On 
the  whole  these  young  pupils  were  contented  for  they  were  placed  in 
groups  where  they  had  the  ability  to  do  the  work.  This  is  as  great  a 
determiner  of  happiness  in  a  child's  life  as  in  an  adult's  adjustment  to 
his  life  work. 

"The  Happy  Family"  proved  to  be  a  theme  that  made  the  transition 
from  home  life  to  school  life  easy  and  interesting.  Besides  furnishing  an 
opportunity  for  practicing  desirable  habits  in  nutrition,  rest,  cleanliness, 
and  exercise,  it  helped  students  to  understand  the  mental  and  emotional 
needs  of  children.  A  record  was  made  of  the  behavior  of  each  child. 
Here  I  should  like  to  list  a  few  changes  in  mental  attitudes  that  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing.  Very  timid  children  came  to  enjoy  group  work 
and  group  play.    Those  children  who  lacked  politeness  became  quite  con- 
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cerned  about  table  niceties,  about  waiting  their  turn  at  lunch,  in  conver- 
sation, in  using  materials.  Each  child's  interests  were  provided  for; 
there  was  not  a  child  who  failed  to  talk  or  read  for  the  class  or  for 
visitors.  When  the  school  physician  came  the  children  were  prepared, 
through  their  own  stories  and  plays  of  being  doctor  and  nurse,  for  phys- 
ical examination.  Only  one  child  ever  showed  the  least  fear  or  self- 
consciousness.    All  the  children  felt  free  to  discuss  their  physical  needs. 

This  project  in  health  or  mental  hygiene  which  covered  a  period  of 
three  months  study  freed  the  adult  teachers  of  unfortunate  mental  atti- 
tudes, created  a  better  school  and  home  relationship  and  prevented  fears 
and  unnecessary  repression  in  the  pre-school  children.  Not  a  single  child 
or  teacher  failed  to  receive  directly  or  indirectly  training  for  parenthood 
or  guidance  in  their  individual  work  or  social  adjustments. 


CHARACTER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SHELBY  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 

(B.  L.  Smith,  City  Superintendent,  The  Shelby  Public  Schools, 
Shelby,  N.  C.) 

At  the  outset  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  Shelby  schools  have  not 
"arrived"  in  the  field  of  Character  Education.  Furthermore,  whatever 
contribution  has  been  made  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject  has  been  one 
of  attitude  and  emphasis  rather  than  of  kind.  We  have  the  feeling  that 
the  committee  of  the  Superintendence  Department  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  was  correct  when  it  said,  "Character  training  is  the 
public  school's  greatest  and  most  difficult  accomplishment."  We  believe 
that  the  Development  of  Ethical  Character  is  the  most  important  of  the 
Cardinal  Objectives  of  Education. 

How  Learned:  It  is  our  judgment  that  character  education  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  learning  that  apply  to  all  other  studies.  Our  task 
is  to  create  sufficient  interest  in  correct  concepts  for  childhood  to  accept 
them  as  desirable  goals  and  to  afford  and  secure  sufficient  practice  with 
satisfying  results  for  correct  habits  to  be  formed.  We  believe  that  the 
school  should  start  this  work  in  the  elementary  grades,  because  failure 
in  the  grades  will  mean  failure  in  the  high  school,  in  college,  and  in 
life;  success  in  the  elementary  grades  will  mean  success  in  high  school, 
in  college,  and  in  life. 

Our  chief  difficulties  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know,  for  certain, 
exactly  what  traits  are  more  important  in  developing  good  citizenship; 
what  use  and  body  of  materials  will  transmit  these  traits;  how  we  may 
test  for  results;  and  how  we  may  overcome  adverse  influences  that  undo 
the  work  of  the  school. 

Solution  Through  Regular  Channels:  For  the  present  at  least  it  seems 
fairly  certain  that  such  solution  of  the  subject  as  may  be  found  must 
be  found  through  the  regular  personnel,  the  regular  work,  the  regular 
activities,  and  the  regular  routine  of  the  school. 
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Shelby  Plans:  Early  in  the  year  we  devoted  an  entire  teacher's  meet- 
ing to  Character  Education  and  a  number  of  teachers  discussed  the 
influences  and  possibilities  of  certain  phases  of  school  work;  e.g.,  the 
teacher,  regular  work,  the  assembly,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  music,  play  and  athletics,  codes  of  morals,  etc.  As  an  outcome, 
the  following  six  objectives  were  set  up: 

1.  Teacher's  Influence:  The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  her  life 
is  an  open  book — that  her  every  act  and  attitude  are  known  and 
emulated  by  her  pupils.  With  that  consciousness,  she  should  strive 
to  be  worthy  of  emulation. 

2.  School  Work  and  Procedure:  All  school  work  and  procedure  should 
be  done  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  development  of  good  char- 
acter. Discipline  should  be  just  and  certain;  to  correct  and  obviate 
misconduct.  Lessons  should  inculcate  exactness  and  thoroughness. 
A  thousand  situations  of  right  should  stand  out  in  favorable  per- 
spective. 

3.  Courtesy  Week:  A  week  for  special  emphasis  on  Courtesy  and 
Character,  or  Manners  and  Morals  should  be  set  apart. 

4.  Assembly:  Assembly  periods  should  be  utilized  for  developing 
attitudes  of  honor,  reverence,  dependability,  world  view-point,  cour- 
tesy, etc.  They  may  be  made  the  most  profitable  periods  for  the 
development  of  good  citizenship. 

5.  Scouts  and  Red  Cross:  Teachers  should  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  program  of  such  character-forming  organizations  as  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America.  They  should  assist  personally  in  these  activities  as  much 
as  possible  and  should  use  their  influence  in  securing  leadership 
for  such  organizations. 

6.  Music,  Etc.:  Music,  art,  literature,  athletics,  and  nature  study 
should  be  utilized  especially  for  developing  the  finer  sensibilities. 
We  undertook  to  put  into  practice  the  objectives  set  up. 

Child  Personality  and  Teacher  Responsibility:  The  teachers  were  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  importance  of  the  personality  of  childhood  and  of 
their  responsibility  to  it.  An  effort  was  made  to  convince  teachers  that 
they  can  not  teach  what  they  do  not  know;  that  they  can  not  teach  what 
they  are  not.  They  attempted  to  bring  to  bear  upon  that  task  what  Dr. 
Palmer  calls  an  aptitude  for  vicariousness.  For  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  sympathetic  understanding  for  every  individual,  his  home  was 
visited,  his  interests  studied,  and  his  possibilities  contemplated.  On  an 
average  sixty  homes  were  visited  for  professional  reasons  by  every 
teacher  in  Shelby  during  the  past  year.  The  lives  of  such  great  teachers 
as  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  Mary  Lyon  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  of  Wellesley,  and  Sanderson  of  Oundale  were  studied  to  get  a 
point  of  view. 

School  Work  and  Procedure:  In  as  much  as  the  regular  school  work 
constitutes  the  major  portion  of  school  time,  it  must  be  looked  to  for  the 
largest  contribution  to  character  development.  We  undertook  to  make 
every  phase  of  the  activity  and  procedure  render  a  citizenship  account  of 
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itself.  We  believe  with  President  Hoover,  who  said  when  speaking  at 
a  Boy  Scout  program  recently,  that  there  must  be  added  to  the  three 
R's  an  additional  R,  namely,  responsibility.  To  that  end  we  have  under- 
taken to  get  each  child  to  assume  the  largest  possible  personal  responsi- 
bility for  his  learning  and  conduct.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  check 
himself  on  writing,  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  health  rules,  and  on 
citizenship  rules. 

We  undertook  to  obviate  the  moral  turpitude  and  intellectual  de- 
pravity inherent  in  every  uninteresting  lesson.  Believing  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  success  and  nothing  fails  like  failure,  we  tried  to  assign 
something  to  each  child  in  which  he  could  succeed.  Especial  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  supervised  study.  Pupils  were  taught  how  to  use 
materials  and  the  proper  method  of  study.  In  the  light  of  Dr.  Lyman's 
investigation  we  gave  careful  surveillance  to  all  examinations  to  prevent 
cheating.  We  attempted  to  be  more  liberal  with  praise  than  with  cen- 
sure, because  we  believe  that  satisfaction  more  often  wins  than  annoy- 
ance. A  good  deal  was  made  of  the  return  of  lost  articles — the  finder 
received  the  private  and  public  commendation  of  the  teacher  or  principal 
and  the  thanks  of  the  owner.  The  traits  of  good  conduct  found  in  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  studied  were  pointed  out.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  obviate  all  acts  of  misconduct  and  a  hundred  relationships  and 
situations  were  utilized  for  inculcating  good  conduct  and  establishing 
right  principles.  Moreover,  discrepancies  of  good  citizenship  met  with 
certain  and  disagreeable  and  understood  disapproval. 

Courtesy  and  Character  Week:  The  special  week  of  emphasis  on  Cour- 
tesy and  Character  had  the  following  outline: 

Monday — On  the  Way  to  and  from  School. 

(Illustration:  Helping  small  children  and  cripples  across  the  street.) 

Tuesday — On  the  School  Grounds. 

(Illustration:   Directing  strangers  to  their  destination.) 

Wednesday — In  the  School  Building. 

(Illustration:    Caring  for  public  property.) 

Thursday — In  the  Home. 

(Illustration:   Honoring  parents.) 

Friday — Miscellaneous. 

(Respect  for  the  Flag.) 

Opening  exercises  consisting  of  songs,  scripture  reading,  poems, 
stories,  dramatizations,  etc.,  suitable  to  the  topics  under  consideration 
were  held.  Posters  were  made  and  exhibited  in  the  rooms,  corridors, 
and  assembly  halls.  Acts  of  conduct  were  matters  of  special  attention. 
Wherever  practical  the  regular  work  was  related  to  the  presentation  of 
character  materials.  Mottoes,  slogans,  memory  gems,  and  the  like  were 
put  on  the  board  or  attractively  posted. 

Assembly:  Because  of  the  character  and  possibilities  of  the  assembly 
period  it  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  period  of  the  day  for  the  de- 
velopment of  good  citizenship.  A  wide  variety  of  programs  made  for 
interest  and  enthusiasm  served  to  widen  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  to 
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improve  tastes,  to  unify  and  develop  school  loyalty  and  morale  and  to 
crystalize  public  opinion.  It  was,  moreover,  an  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation. Skill  and  workmanship  in  manifold  fields  were  demonstrated  and 
exhibited.  Further,  the  period  afforded  a  suitable  setting  for  public 
announcements  of  services  to  be  performed  and  deeds  done.  It  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  recognition  and  commendation  of  worthy  attainment  in 
scholarship  and  conduct.  It  was  a  time  for  the  expression  of  thanks 
for  services  rendered  the  school  by  local  citizens,  teachers,  and  pupils. 

Junior  Red  Cross  and  Scouts:  Teachers  acquainted  themselves  with 
the  character-developing  programs  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  the  Girl  Scouts.  Local  units  of  these  organizations  were  formed. 
Most  valuable  lessons  in  the  principles  of  good  conduct  and  in  the  right 
relationship  of  mankind  were  discovered.  Practicing  the  daily  good  turn 
and  rendering  services  were  most  beneficial  experiences.  Communication 
with  children  in  other  sections  of  the  country  and  in  other  nations  was 
broadening  in  its  citizenship  responsibility  aspects.  Under  effective  leader- 
ship these  organizations  are  tremendous  forces  in  their  character-training 
possibilities. 

Music,  etc..  Contribute:  Through  means  of  toy  orchestra,  music  appre- 
ciation programs — including  the  Damrosch  radio  broadcast — choruses,  and 
orchestras  a  fine  skill  in  rendition  and  appreciation  of  good  music  was 
developed.  A  systematic  study  of  masterpieces  in  art  with  an  exhibit  of 
fine  reprints,  served  to  develop  understanding  and  liking  for  the  best  in 
painting.  An  effort  was  made  to  develop  a  sense  of  beauty  and  give  pleas- 
ure in  the  best  selections  of  literature.  Athletic  teams,  cheer  leaders,  and 
rooters  were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  good  sportsmanship  in  con- 
nection with  contests.  Plants  and  cut  flowers  were  kept  in  the  rooms 
and  many  excursions  were  taken  into  the  fields  and  woods  in  the  hope  that 
a  love  of  nature  might  be  awakened. 

Coordinating  the  Home  and  School:  The  work  of  the  school  and  the 
home  must  be  coordinated  to  make  character-training  successful.  The  pre- 
school years,  the  eighteen  hours  a  day  away  from  school,  the  one  hundred 
eighty-five  days  a  year  not  in  school,  and  the  years  following  the  cessation 
of  school  work  must  all  be  such  as  not  to  make  childhood  impervious  to 
character-forming  influences  and  to  undo  the  work  done  in  the  school  room. 
Rather  the  home  must  create  a  fertile  soil  for  good  seed  and  it  must  give 
careful  cultivation  to  the  traits  implanted  by  the  school  forces. 

We  have  undertaken  to  give  the  parents  of  Shelby  the  feeling  that  the 
schools  are  theirs  and  that  the  teachers  are  in  them  to  assist  the  parents 
in  doing  their  work.  Allow  me  to  mention  briefly  only  three  of  many  things 
in  which  the  schools  and  the  homes  cooperated.  During  American  Educa- 
tion Week,  every  teacher  in  the  system  was  entertained  in  the  home  of 
some  patron  at  the  Tuesday  evening  meal.  Another  day  every  patron  who 
could  be  induced  to  do  so  paid  a  visit  to  the  school.  During  the  Live-at- 
Home  campaign  the  school  and  home  studied  the  problems  together  and 
cooperated  in  promoting  the  production  and  consumption  of  home-grown 
products.  A  Cooperative  May  Day  Pageant-Parade  was  staged  by  parents, 
teachers,  and  pupils,  setting  forth  the  work  and  activities  of  the  schools 
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and  portraying  the  needs  of  them.  It  was  reviewed  by  the  school  board, 
the  mayor  and  town  board,  heads  of  parent-teacher  associations,  heads  of 
civic  organizations,  pastors  of  churches,  the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  and 
by  several  thousand  citizens. 

It  is  hard  to  forecast  the  effects  of  what  has  been  done.  Sometime  we 
shall  no  doubt  be  better  able  to  measure  the  efforts  of  character  education. 
But  in  the  face  of  the  uncertainty  we  are  pleased  with  the  indications  of 
improved  attitudes  and  ways  of  doing  things.  We  confidently  believe  it 
was  worth  the  effort. 


SUMMARY 

(JuANiTA  McDouGALD,  Supervisor  Teacher  Training  Department  in 
Secondary  Schools,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Those  of  you  who  have  attended  all  of  the  meetings  have,  I  know, 
been  impressed  by  the  fine  contributions  made  by  the  speakers  appearing 
on  the  program.    The  wealth  of  ideas  tempts  me  to  a  revision  of  one  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  poems  that  would  read  like  this : 
The  program  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  this  afternoon's  session  apart  from  those 
preceding  and  I  should  like  for  us  to  think  together  of  the  total  meaning 
of  our  conference.  In  a  new  way  we  are  trying  to  answer  these  questions: 
Where  are  we  going  in  the  elementary  school?  How  are  we  going  there? 
As  to  our  objectives  I  have  heard  only  agreeing  voices.  Each  speaker  has 
declared  that  the  objectives  forming  the  core  of  these  talks  either  should 
be  our  goals  or  are  the  actual  attainments.  There  is  agreement,  too,  that 
achievement  toward  one  objective  means  achievement  along  other  lines. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  the  purposes  of  life  are  so  integrated  and 
because  the  human  organism  reacts  as  a  whole. 

How  we  are  to  achieve  these  objectives  remains  a  somewhat  mooted 
question.  Drs.  Trabue  and  Cook,  Miss  English  and  Miss  Bostian  have 
stated  the  general  principle — practicing  desired  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes 
in  real  situations  with  satisfaction.  They  have  hinted  that  there  is 
danger  in  setting  up  these  as  fixed,  emphasizing  the  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual interests  and  capacities;  but  they  have  thrown  out  the  challenge 
that  this  be  attempted  by  classroom  teachers.  Dr.  Proctor  reenforced 
their  position  but  raised  the  very  significant  question  in  connection  with 
the  real  meaning  of  worthwhileness — the  necessity  for  critical  thinking 
which  reevaluates  group  adjustments  as  opposed  to  the  faulty  critical 
thinking  that  would  accept  solutions  practiced  by  groups  at  other  times 
and  places  as  necessarily  right  or  wrong. 

Nevertheless,  the  program  here  has  as  its  first  high  spot  more  concrete 
descriptions  of  how  teachers  are  attempting  to  realize  the  objectives  that 
have  commonly  been  heard  on  similar  occasions. 

The  second  significant  aspect  is  the  very  evident  purpose  to  bring  the 
child  in  closer  touch  with  life  itself.    Closely  allied  is  the  idea  of  a  bal- 
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anced  educational  diet.  A  third  important  item  has  been  the  emphasis  upon 
child  growth  as  manifested  in  the  child  himself  and  not  as  compared  with 
that  of  someone  else.  Testing  procedures  as  formerly  discussed  have  been 
conspicuous  for  their  absence.  Finally,  there  are  evidences  that  we  are 
actually  getting  hold  of  parents  and  enlisting  their  interest  and  coopera- 
tion in  educating  their  young.  We  have  heard  of  letters  that  explain 
why  the  school  is  following  certain  policies, — of  visits  made  by  parents  to 
the  classrooms  themselves. 

Briefly,  let  us  review  those  contributions  which  appear  to  offer  most 
definite  suggestions  for  improving  ways  and  means.  Mr.  Pittman  described 
county-wide  procedures  connected  with  Live-at-Home,  a  program  which 
measured  by  sound  criteria  has  all  the  possibilities  of  being  one  of  the 
most  vital,  concrete  units  of  instruction  it  has  beeen  the  good  fortune  of 
school  children  to  enjoy  not  only  in  this  period  of  financial  stress  but  also 
during  more  prosperous  times.  Through  it  has  come  to  homes,  schools, 
and  communities  of  Edgecombe  and  Halifax  counties  steps  towards  better 
understandings,  more  definite  purposes  and  practices  based  on  recognized 
needs  in  health,  amusement,  thrift,  industry.  Miss  Wood  discusssed  the 
need  and  method  for  acquainting  children  with  the  work  of  the  world  in 
general  but  with  community  industries  and  occupations  in  particular, 
stressing  their  potentialities  and  those  of  individual  children  with  regard 
to  functioning  in  those  fields.  Miss  Calvert  and  Miss  Fowler  presented 
accounts  of  such  teaching  in  art,  music  and  painting — that  showed  real 
evidences  of  growth  in  all  of  the  objectives. 

"Work,  citizenship,  and  play  are  conditioned  by  the  functioning  of  the 
body  and  the  mind."  Work  and  play — these  are  the  whole  of  life  activi- 
ties; citizenship — our  manner  of  conducting  these  with  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare of  ourselves  and  others.  Dr.  Laughinghouse  sketched  the  major  need 
of  the  school  child — physical  well-being.  Fired  by  his  description  of  the 
true  health  status  of  North  Carolina  you  must  have  felt  a  definite  impulse 
to  do  battle  that  each  child  might  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  life  free 
from  physical  handicaps  manned  by  "good  grub  and  more  grub."  Miss 
Coltrane's  practical  application  of  the  direct  method  for  helping  student 
teachers  correct  undesirable  mental  reactions  and  fixations  and  of  the  later 
use  of  the  indirect  method  in  dealing  with  beginners  by  guiding  them  in  a 
positive  program  of  full  living  based  on  definitely  recognized  social  needs 
should  spur  you  on  in  an  endeavor  to  free  children  from  mental  handicaps 
in  the  shape  of  inferiority  complexes  or  conduct  responses  characteristic 
of  a  lower-age  level  than  is  desirable,  or  any  other  emotional  reaction 
which  may  interfere  with  proper  social  relationships  and  sound  thinking 
and  feeling. 

I  have  said  that  testing  was  conspicuous  for  its  absence.  That  was 
because  I  referred  to  the  old  interpretation  of  the  word.  The  members  of 
this  group  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  number  of  individual  case  studies 
used  by  way  of  illustration, — the  child's  status  at  the  beginning  of  a  cer- 
tain period,  the  experiencing  of  certain  activities,  and  the  outcomes  as 
expressed  in  actual  behavior.  Not  troubled  by  doubts  as  to  the  curricular 
value  of  Magellan's  trip  around  the  world.  Miss  John  allowed  us  to  sense 
vicariously  the  joy  of  the  youngsters  who  reveled  in  accounts  of  fifteenth 
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century  mysteries,  wonders,  and  tragedies  that  are  tucked  away  in  well- 
chosen  libraries.  Pleasure  and  inspiration — these  the  criterions!  Yes, 
these!  But  their  realization  is  rooted  deep  in  the  vitals  of  abundant  in- 
formation and  the  skilled  methods  of  finding  this  wealth — so  said  Miss 
Terry,  so  echoed  Mr.  Proctor,  so  re-echoed  Mr.  Smith  as  he  detailed  his 
day-by-day  duty-by-duty,  high-standard-routine  performance  plan  for 
building  character,  the  key  to  personality. 

Truly  are  we  coming  to  see  with  Walt  Whitman  the  child  who 
******    went  forth  every  day 
And  the  first  object  he  looked  upon,  that  he  became, 

And  that  object  became  part  of  him  for  the  day,  or  a  certain  part  of 
the  day. 

Or  for  many  years,  or  stretching  cycles  of  years. 

The  early  lilac  became  part  of  this  child,  and  grass,  and  white  and  red 
morning  glories,  and  white  and  red  clover,  and  the  song  of  the 
Phoebe-bird, 

And  all  the  changes  of  city  and  country,  wherever  he  went. 

The  family  usages,  the  language,  the  company,  the  furniture,  the  yearning 

and  sw^elling  hears. 
Affection  that  will  not  be  ganisay'd  the  sense  of  what  is  real,  the  thought 

if  after  all  it  should  prove  unreal. 
The  doubts  of  daytime,  and  the  doubts  of  night  time,  the  curious  whether 

and  how, 

Whether  that  which  appears  so  is  so,  or  is  it  all  flashes  and  specks? 

Men  and  women  crowding  in  the  streets — what  are  they? 
The  streets  themselves,  and  the  facades  of  houses,  and  goods  in  the 
windows, 

Vehicles,  teams,  the  heavy-planked  wharves,  the  huge  crossing  at  the 
ferries. 

The  village  in  the  highland  seen  from  afar  at  sunset,  the  river  between, 
Shadows,  aureola  and  mist,  the  light  falling  on  roofs  and  gables  of  white 

or  brown  two  miles  off. 
The  schooner  near  by  sleepily  dropping  down  the  tide,  the  little  boat  slack- 

tow'd  astern. 

The  hurrying,  tumbling  waves,  quick-broken  crests,  slapping. 
These  became  part  of  that  child  who  went  forth  every  day  and  who  now 
goes,  and  who  will  go  for  every  day." 
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CONFERENCE  DINNER 
NOTES 

Mr.  Robert  Burton  House  presided  as  toastmaster  at  the  dinner.  In 
addition  to  calling  upon  President  Frank  Graham,  who  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  banquet,  Mr.  House  called  upon  the  following  gentlemen  for 
a  few  brief  remarks:  Superintendent  E.  J.  Coltrane,  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association;  Dr.  A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  President  Emeritus  William  Louis  Poteat  of  Wake 
Forest  College;  and  Dr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  All  of  these  gentlemen  responded 
to  Mr.  House's  invitation.  Mr.  House's  opening  remarks  and  a  synopsis 
of  the  address  of  President  Graham  are  herewith  presented. 


OPENING  REMARKS 

(Robert  Burton  House,  Executive  Secretary,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

We  are  all  delighted  with  this  happy  occasion,  and  Mr.  Walker  has 
already  expressed  to  the  conference  our  pleasure  at  the  University  in  hav- 
ing you  here.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  to  see  how 
from  year  to  year  these  conferences  have  grown  in  attendance,  in  interest, 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  program  for  discussion.  You  noticed  as  we 
waited  for  seats  to  be  prepared  that  this  dinner  had  outgrown  our  con- 
servative expectation  so  that  we  had  to  wait  to  prepare  more  places  than 
we  had  thought  at  first  necessary.  I  should  like  to  take  this  instance  as  a 
sort  of  symbol  of  what  is  happening  all  over  North  Carolina  in  education 
today.  We  have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  depression,  and  of  conservation. 
It  was  expected  that  the  summer  school  here,  for  instance,  would  be  small, 
but  when  the  time  for  summer  school  came  we  found  that  we  had  a  record- 
breaking  attendance.  The  same  thing  will  prove  true  of  the  second  session 
of  the  summer  school,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  prove  true  of  all  colleges 
and  schools  this  fall.  Education  is  such  a  fundamental  and  live  business 
that  we  can  not  be  conservative  in  our  expectations  regarding  it.  As  you 
may  see  from  the  program  we  are  to  make  way  this  evening  for  one  prin- 
cipal speaker,  but,  before  enjoying  this  address,  we  have  certain  friends 
and  distinguished  guests  here  whom  we  wish  to  recognize  for  a  few 
moments. 

I  shall  not  try  to  introduce  President  Graham  to  this  audience  except 
to  say  that  he  comes  from  a  family  that  is  identified  with  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  education.  I  venture  to  say  that  when  ignorance,  stupidity  and 
sloth,  those  great  enemies  of  education,  first  appeared  on  this  globe  pretty 
soon  there  came  over  the  hill  some  member  of  the  Graham  tribe  to  engage 
them  in  combat  that  never  ceases.  Frank  Graham  is  known  personally  to 
every  member  of  this  company,  and  he  knows  and  calls  by  the  first  name, 
perhaps,  every  person  here — a  sort  of  illustration  of  that  personal  interest 
and  personal  touch  which  show  North  Carolina  at  its  best. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

(Frank  Porter  Graham,  President  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

(Synopsis)  :  Mr.  Graham  spoke  directly  to  the  issue  raised  by  the 
present  cumulative  movement  for  retrenchment  and  retreat  in  public  edu- 
cation. He  emphasized  that  the  present  stringent  times  call  for  necessary 
adjustments;  that  efficiencj?^  and  economy  must  be  demanded  at  all  times. 
He  said  that  the  list  of  bank  failures  and  the  number  of  unemployed  make 
the  depression  vivid  and  tragic;  but  we  should  be  on  our  guard  that  in  this 
time  of  great  fear  we  do  not  wastefully  tear  down  what  has  been  slowly 
building  for  a  score  of  years. 

He  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  re-analysis  of  the  basis  of  our  advance 
as  a  commonwealth.  European  observers,  business  men,  technical  experts, 
and  commission  studies  all  agree  that  America's  economic  well-being  and 
prosperity  are  imbedded  in  our  natural  resources,  business  organizations, 
inventions,  and  universal  education.  To  be  disregardful  of  any  one  of  these 
sources  of  power  is  not  the  way  out  of  a  depression.  Rather  we  must  con- 
serve and  utilize  more  of  our  natural  resources,  organize  more  efficiently 
our  business  enterprises,  invent  more  labor-saving  devices,  and  have  more 
and  better  public  schools.  A  people  who  would  beat  a  retreat  in  public 
education  would  return  to  that  false  economy  which  John  Owen  said  in 
1830  kept  our  state  in  ignorance  and  our  people  in  poverty. 

The  schools  cost  more,  he  said,  as  Superintendent  Allen,  President  Col- 
trane,  Secretary  Warren,  and  Dr.  Noble,  Jr.,  have  pointed  out,  because 
there  are  more  children  in  school,  more  school  days,  better  and  more  whole- 
some buildings,  better  trained  teachers,  and  less  value  in  the  dollar.  We 
must,  as  business  men  administering  public  property,  demonstrate  to  the 
people  that  North  Carolina  cannot  afford  economically  to  retreat  in  either 
the  democracy  or  the  excellence  of  our  education.  Open  to  all  and  second 
to  none!  The  children  of  North  Carolina  must  have  nothing  less  and  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  will  stand  for  nothing  less. 

Mr.  Graham  then  gave  vivid  examples  of  the  value  of  education  to  the 
economic,  social,  intellectual  life  of  a  people.  The  way  up  from  depression 
to  prosperity,  from  poverty  to  power  is  through  the  school  house  door. 
If  we  fall  back  in  education  then  we  shall  fall  back  all  along  the  line. 
Farm,  factory,  library,  dynamo,  schools  and  churches,  all  go  forward  to- 
gether. Surely  the  schools  will  not  beat  a  retreat  in  these  times  when 
there  is  the  greatest  need  for  our  people  to  encourage  a  nobler  common- 
wealth. 

The  hopes  of  the  people  are  forward  all  along  the  line.  In  fighting 
against  the  old  Toryism  which  with  our  Shibboleths  would  strike  down  the 
schools  we  are  fighting  for  an  equal  chance  for  every  boy  and  girl  in 
North  Carolina. 
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FOURTH  SESSION, 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


WAYS  FOR  IMPROVING  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

(Kate  Gosnold,  Principal,  The  West  School,  The  Hickory  Public  Schools, 

Hickory,  N.  C.) 

School  attendance  has  been  a  problem  since  the  first  school  was  estab- 
lished in  America.  Turning  back  the  pages  in  the  history  of  our  edu- 
cation to  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  we  find  no  compulsory  school 
law.  Schools  were  not  in  reach  of  all  the  children  and  the  children  were 
not  required  to  attend.  In  fact  parents  did  not  believe  the  State  had  the 
right  to  say  whether  their  children  should  attend  school.  In  1852  Massa- 
chussets  passed  the  first  compulsory  school  law  in  the  United  States. 
This  law  compelled  all  communities  to  provide  schools  and  compelled  pupils 
to  attend.  Other  states  followed  this  act  of  Massachusetts  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. This  plan  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction 
period  in  the  South  and  it  was  only  recently  that  the  last  southern  state 
adopted  compulsory  education. 

The  compulsory  school  laws  though  far  from  perfect  have  had  good 
results.  Probably  the  most  important  thing  they  have  done  has  been  to 
instill  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  that  every  girl  and  boy 
whether  rich  or  poor  has  the  right  to  a  free  education  and  that  the  fathers 
and  mothers  have  no  right  to  deprive  their  children  of  anything  that  makes 
for  better  living. 

Coming  down  to  present-day  conditions,  inasmuch  as  communities  are 
compelled  to  provide  schools  and  pupils  are  forced  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  we  can  readily  see  that  a  school  will  be  more  successful  if  all  the 
pupils  attend  regularly.  When  our  schools  are  in  operation,  with  every 
worker  filling  his  or  her  place  every  day,  the  class  work  is  more  efficient. 
In  a  project  or  group  lesson  of  any  sort  an  absent  pupil  makes  a  gap  in 
the  work.  The  group  loses  what  the  absent  one  would  have  contributed 
and  the  absent  pupil  loses  the  advantage  of  the  group  work  and  group 
atmosphere  as  well  as  his  own  contribution  to  the  project.  The  teacher 
has  her  plan  upset  to  the  extent  that  she  has  to  provide  for  the  work  left 
out.  She  also  has  to  arrange  to  make  up  the  work  for  the  pupil  at  another 
hour.  Besides  being  a  disadvantage  to  the  class,  pupil,  and  teacher  when 
one  is  absent  we  find  it  to  be  a  loss  financially  not  only  to  the  pupil,  parent, 
and  state,  but  to  the  school  in  which  the  pupil  is  enrolled. 

Under  the  present  method  of  apportioning  money  for  the  teacher's 
salaries  to  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
pupils  it  costs  the  special  school  of  which  a  pupil  is  a  member  approxi- 
mately twice  as  much  when  he  is  absent  as  when  he  is  present.    In  view 
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of  this  fact  and  the  common  agreement  of  all  that  our  schools  must  operate 
on  a  business  basis  it  is  only  a  matter  of  good  business  to  strive  for  a 
high  attendance  record.  Regular  attendance  is  good  business  from  both 
the  economic  and  educational  standpoints. 

In  North  Carolina  the  per  capita  cost  of  operation  for  the  white  ele- 
mentary schools  is  approximately  forty-five  dollars.  If  because  of  poor 
attendance  a  pupil  is  forced  to  repeat  a  grade  it  doubles  this  cost  to  the 
special  school  of  which  the  irregular  pupil  is  a  member,  and  if  he  is  en- 
rolled in  a  special  charter  school  the  special  charter  district  is  simply  out 
the  entire  per  capita  cost  on  this  pupil. 

We  have  the  problem  before  us.  How  shall  we  go  about  effecting  as 
near  one  hundred  percent  attendance  as  possible  in  our  schools?  Probably 
the  first  place  to  begin  would  be  in  the  school  room.  The  work  there  must 
appeal  to  and  interest  our  boys  and  girls  if  they  realize  the  greatest  benefit. 
This  is  more  or  less  difficult  because  of  the  individual  differences  to  be 
confronted  in  the  classes  we  teach.  The  child  must  have  an  aim  of  his 
own  and  if  he  keeps  it  before  him  the  tasks  he  performs  for  its  accomplish- 
ment will  not  be  mere  tasks  but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  more  determined 
to  reach  his  goal  the  harder  he  will  work  and  the  more  willing  he  will  be 
to  undergo  hardships  or  do  things  that  would  otherwise  seem  unpleasant. 
It  is  our  obligation  to  keep  the  goal  uppermost  in  his  mind  and  to  make 
his  work  as  pleasant  as  possible  if  we  expect  him  to  be  in  school  doing 
his  work. 

Another  incentive  to  good  attendance  would  be  to  have  attractive  build- 
ings and  grounds.  In  the  old  days  little  was  done  in  the  schools  that 
would  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  nature.  This  was  due  to  lack  of  finances^ 
lack  of  interest  and  not  realizing  its  importance.  Today  our  homes  are 
appropriately  furnished  and  filled  with  pictures,  hangings,  and  music,  all 
of  which  tend  to  satisfy  our  longings  for  the  beautiful.  Our  lawns  are 
well-kept,  shade  trees  planted,  flowers  and  shrubbery  placed  where  they 
will  add  most  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  We  have  these  things  in  our 
homes  and  should  have  them  in  our  schools.  The  boys  and  girls  will  take 
pride  in  the  school  when  there  is  something  of  which  to  be  proud.  They 
learn  to  appreciate  masterpieces  of  art  and  music  and  to  enjoy  the  school 
grounds  where  trees  and  shrubbery  have  been  planted.  They  also  find 
the  playground  and  equipment  a  very  interesting  factor  in  their  school 
life.  They  will  perform  any  number  of  apparently  uninteresting  tasks  in 
order  that  they  may  play  baseball  or  basketball.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
no  one  single  factor  that  will  do  more  to  keep  up  attendance  than  to  have 
a  well-equipped  playground  and  well-organized  play  directed  by  one  trained 
for  the  work. 

A  teacher's  personal  appearance  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
school  attendance.  It  would  be  difficult  to  teach  neatness  or  cleanliness  if 
a  teacher  is  untidy,  or  to  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense  if  she  does  not  dress 
appropriately. 

We  may  also  be  able  to  arouse  interest  in  attendance  by  talking  to 
new  pupils  and  their  parents.  The  child  may  or  may  not  be  interested  in 
being  at  school  every  day.  If  he  is  not  his  parents  should  realize  the  im- 
portance of  attending  regularly  and  use  whatever  influence  is  necessary 
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to  that  end.  In  the  Hickory  schools  the  principal's  first  act  when  receiving 
a  new  pupil  is  to  have  a  conference  with  the  pupil  and  parent  on  attend- 
ance, and  this  has  proved  of  great  value. 

In  Hickory,  during  the  last  school  year,  the  schools  had  an  attendance 
contest  with  the  high  school  and  three  grammar  schools  competing.  A 
radio  was  offered  to  the  school  having  the  largest  percent  of  attendance 
for  the  year.  This  contest  was  put  on  for  two  reasons.  One  was  to  add 
some  new  equipment  to  the  schools,  and  since  there  was  not  a  radio  in 
the  school  system  all  the  schools  had  an  equal  interest  in  winning  it.  An- 
other reason  for  the  contest  and  the  most  important  was  to  stimulate 
interest  in  school  attendance,  and  the  educational  and  financial  results  of 
good  attendance. 

In  keeping  tab  on  the  contest  the  record  of  all  absent  pupils  was  accu- 
rately kept.  A  list  of  those  absent  was  sent  to  the  office  every  morning. 
There  they  were  checked  over  and  whenever  possible  the  school  phone  was 
used  to  get  in  touch  with  the  parent.  If  the  parent  knew  nothing  of  the 
child  being  absent,  as  was  the  case  in  one  or  two  instances,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  attendance  officer  to  help  locate  and  bring  in  the  truant. 
In  case  a  child  was  sick  or  if  the  home  could  not  be  reached  by  phone  the 
school  nurse  was  sent  to  investigate  and  render  whatever  services  were 
needed.  Upon  returning  to  school,  after  being  absent,  pupils  were  required 
to  report  to  the  principal  for  a  permit  before  returning  to  the  classroom. 
An  absentee  was  also  required  to  meet  his  teachers  at  an  hour  they  might 
name  and  make  up  the  work  he  had  missed  when  absent. 

We  feel  that  our  efforts  toward  securing  good  attendance  during  the 
past  school  year  were  very  successful,  although  we  hope  to  attain  even 
greater  success  next  year.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  certificates  of  award  were  presented  to  pupils  for  being 
neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  year.  With  an  average  attendance 
in  the  white  schools  of  approximately  one  thousand  four  hundred  we  were 
very  proud  of  the  record  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Many  more 
were  only  tardy  or  absent  from  one  to  five  times  during  the  year. 

Our  percent  of  attendance  was  arrived  at  as  follows: 

1.  Total  Enrollment — The  total  enrollment  from  the  opening  of  school 
until  the  date  of  this  report. 

2.  Number  Dropped — The  number  dropped  from  the  roll  during  the 
month  for  which  this  report  was  made. 

(a)  If  a  pupil  is  on  your  roll  the  first  day  of  the  school  month,  and 
and  is  present  one  or  more  days,  then  is  absent  for  one  or  more 
days,  and  returns  before  the  end  of  the  school  month  do  not 
DROP  him  from  the  roll  but  count  him  as  so  many  days  present 
and  absent.  If  a  pupil  is  present  at  all  during  the  month  he 
must  take  his  absence  marks  unless  he  has  left  town. 

(b)  If  a  pupil  should  not  enter  the  first  day  of  school  do  not  count 
him  as  absent  before  he  entered.  This  applies  to  new  pupils 
who  enter  during  the  first  month  they  were  dropped  from 
the  roll. 
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3.  Numhey-  Added — The  number  of  new  pupils  who  enter  your  grade 
or  group  for  the  first  time,  or  any  pupils  who  may  reenter  after 
being  dropped  from  the  roll  during  any  previous  month. 

4.  Monthly  Enrollment — Those  pupils  whose  presence  or  absence  marks 
you  must  take  into  consideration  in  making  this  report. 

5.  Days  Attended — The  total  number  of  days  attended  by  all  pupils 
on  your  roll  during  the  month. 

6.  Days  Absent — The  total  absence  marks  that  you  must  record  on 
this  report  as  explained  under  ''a"  of  number  2  of  this  explanation. 

7.  Times  Tardy — Total  number  of  tardy  marks  made  by  the  pupils  on 
your  roll. 

8.  Average  Daily  Attendance — The  total  days  attended  by  all  pupils 
on  your  roll  for  the  month  divided  by  the  number  of  days  (20)  in 
the  school  month. 

When  the  percent  of  attendance  for  the  year  was  worked  out  we  found 
the  schools  to  rank  as  follows:  North  School  won  the  radio  but  the  con- 
test created  an  interest  in  attendance  in  all  the  schools  that  possibly  would 
not  have  existed  otherwise.  One  hundred  percent  attendance  for  the  year 
in  any  school  is  Utopian  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  always  a  few 
cases  where  being  absent  is  unavoidable.  It  is  our  aim,  however,  to  create 
such  an  interest  that  no  one  will  be  absent  unnecessarily.  In  doing  this 
we  are  cooperating  with  the  state  in  helping  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
school  law  and  making  every  child  feel  the  importance  of  attending  school 
regularly. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  CLASS  IN  A  RURAL  CONSOLIDATED 

SCHOOL 

(R.  M,  Peele,  Principal,  The  Conway  Consolidated  School,  Conway,  N.  C.) 

The  experiment  tried  out  in  the  Conway  School,  Northampton  County, 
in  an  adjustment  or  opportunity  class  for  primary  grades,  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  can  be  carried  through  with  a  similar  degree  of  success  by 
any  school  which  has  as  many  as  seven  elementary  teachers  and  an  un- 
crowded  condition  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  or  has  eight  or 
more  regular  teachers  in  the  elementary  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1928-1929,  a  careful  study  of  the  con- 
ditions in  grades  one  and  two  of  the  school  showed  that  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  children  registered  in  these  grades  had  not  adjusted  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  school  life  to  grow  in  the  manner  expected.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  made  from  surveys  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
this  percentage  of  retardation  was  not  abnormally  high,  but  it  exceeded 
the  percentage  of  retardations  in  other  grades  in  the  school.  The  con- 
dition, in  this  particular  situation,  was  due  to  various  causes:  the  irregular 
attendance  of  children  from  farm  tenant  families,  physical  and  mental 
handicaps,  and  an  over-crowded  condition  in  the  first  two  grades  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  largely  to  I  Q/s.  It  was  apparent  that,  if  placed  in  the 
same  situations  for  1929-'30  these  children  would  continue  to  be  problems 
to  their  classrooms,  and  in  some  cases  where  they  were  getting  to  be  over- 
aged  chronologically,  would  lose  interest  in  their  school  life.    The  principal 
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of  the  school  and  the  county  supervisor  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
situation  and  there  seemed  to  be  only  one  remedy — to  place  these  children 
in  a  class  to  themselves.  This  presented  some  difficulty,  as  only  seven 
teachers  were  allotted  to  the  school  for  elementary  work,  supposedly  one 
for  each  grade.    There  was  no  money  for  an  extra  teacher. 

The  enrollment  in  the  primary  grades  was  expected  to  be  very  heavy, 
while  that  of  the  advanced  grades  was  expected  to  be  fairly  small.  A  be- 
ginning was  made  toward  solving  the  problem  by  planning  for  depart- 
mental work  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  under  two  teachers, 
and  employing  the  seventh  teacher  for  the  special  group  of  children  in  the 
primary  grades.  A  specially  trained  or  experienced  teacher  for  this  work 
could  not  be  secured,  so  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  teacher  with  normal 
training  and  an  understanding  and  sympathy  for  backward  or  weak  chil- 
dren. East  Carolina  Teachers'  College  was  called  upon  for  recommenda- 
tions and  a  two-year  normal  graduate  was  employed.  She  had  had  prac- 
tice school  training  in  activity  work  with  slow  children.  Her  personality 
and  her  understanding  of  children  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

An  explanation  of  the  new  ''opportunity  class  room"  was  made  at  fre- 
quent intervals:  at  community  meetings  during  the  summer;  in  informal 
conversations  with  parents;  and,  to  the  community  at  large  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  term.  This  was  necessary,  as  the  experiment  was  new  to 
the  community  and  county.  The  reactions  were  such  that  the  parents  of 
the  children  placed  in  the  class  were  proud  of  the  chance  their  children 
were  getting,  and  at  no  time  during  the  year  was  there  any  evidence  of 
the  children  in  the  school  or  of  patrons  thinking  of  the  group  as  "dumb."" 
Expressions  of  appreciation  from  parents  during  the  year  were  only  part 
of  the  cooperation  secured. 

The  classroom  used  by  this  group  was,  because  of  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ing, away  from  the  other  primary  rooms.  This  fact  caused  the  principal 
some  worry  at  first,  but  it  worked  well,  giving  an  opportunity  for  special 
freedom  to  the  adjustment  class.  The  separation  from  the  other  primary 
rooms  had  a  psychological  effect  on  the  children,  as  they  had  the  feeling 
that  they  had  been  promoted.  This  aided  in  their  adjustment.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  school  term  all  desks  were  removed  from  the  classroom,  and, 
because  of  limited  funds,  tables  of  the  type  desired  were  built  at  a  small 
wood  work  shop  rather  than  bought  from  a  manufacturer.  Suitable  chairs 
were  provided  by  the  county.  A  small  amount  of  aid  for  activity  materials 
was  secured  from  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  and  the  remainder 
through  funds  raised  by  the  school.  The  merchants  of  the  village  sup- 
plied box  and  crate  lumber.  Sewing  materials,  paint,  paper  and  other 
materials  were  secured  from  sources  available  only  to  an  ingenuous 
teacher.  A  victrola  was  secured  and  instruments  for  a  rhythm  orchestra 
were  used  with  another  primary  grade.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  school 
to  provide  reading  materials  was  used  in  this  class  also:  Each  child 
brought  a  proportional  part  of  the  money  needed  for  basal  texts — all 
necessary  supplementary  readers  having  already  been  provided.  Sets  of 
twenty  books  each  were  bought  to  belong  to  the  grade  and  not  to  the 
pupils. 
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From  the  beginning  the  opportunity  group  felt  a  pride  in  their  rooin 
and  in  what  they  were  doing.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the  year  each 
child  contributed  in  some  way  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  room.  Furniture 
was  built  and  upholstered  for  reading  and  play  corners.  Centers  of 
interest  were  developed.  Making  and  reading  stories  of  their  own  ac- 
complishments became  a  pleasure. 

The  work  of  this  room  differed  principally  from  that  of  the  other  pri- 
mary rooms  doing  activity  work  in  that  there  was  more  drill  when  drill 
was  necessary;  more  attention  paid  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  individual 
child;  and,  more  adjustment  of  groups  when  the  child  seemed  to  have 
worked  up  to  a  normal  situation.  At  the  first  of  the  school  year  a  new 
intelligence  test  was  given  to  the  entire  group  and  a  careful  record  of 
each  child's  reaction  was  made.  From  the  results  of  this  test  and  other 
observations,  three  groups  were  organized  for  work:  in  the  formal  drill 
work  or  reading  these  groups  worked  separately,  but  they  were  brought 
together  in  some  activity  at  least  once  each  day.  Children  were  changed 
from  group  to  group  within  the  room  as  the  need  arose.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  family  background  and  home  surroundings  of  each  child  were 
studied.  The  family  itself  was  not  conscious  that  a  survey  was  being 
made,  and  appreciated  the  visits  on  behalf  of  the  child.  The  health  of 
the  child  at  a  pre-school  age  as  well  as  during  the  year  were  also  factors 
for  investigation. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  classroom  instruction  included  drill 
when  drill  was  necessary.  The  general  plan  of  instruction  was,  however, 
distinctly  informal.  From  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  hours  were 
given  to  the  "activity  period"  or  work  on  larger  unit  interests  in  which 
all  the  subjects  were  integrated.  The  typical  plan  used  was  to  have  the 
children  work  in  groups  under  a  selected  captain  who  directed  the  work, 
led  in  plans,  aided  in  the  oral  language,  check  up  at  the  end  of  the  period 
and  in  forming  reading  "stories"  for  drill  reading  the  first  day  and  for 
pleasure  reading  on  succeeding  days.  The  captains  did  not,  of  course,  con- 
trol the  work  or  make  all  reports,  nor  did  a  captain  serve  more  than  one 
day  in  succession.  By  this  plan,  the  initiative  of  all  the  children  was 
developed.  The  teacher  was  always  ready  with  suggestions,  but  never 
forced  herself  on  a  group  at  any  time.  The  remainder  of  the  school  day 
was  used  in  work  in  the  regular  school  subjects,  music,  art,  etc. 

Some  of  the  outcomes  of  this  experiment  should  be  mentioned.  One  low 
section  of  children  repeating  the  second  grade  were  kept  in  the  adjust- 
ment class  with  the  informal  teacher  for  three  months.  Such  marked 
progress  was  noted  by  the  teacher,  principal,  and  supervisor  that  the 
group,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  was  sent  to  the  regular  second  grade. 
This  group  also  included  two  children  who  were  repeating  first  grade 
work.  They  had  gained  such  assurance  of  their  leadership  in  the  adjust- 
ment class  that  they  soon  became  leaders  in  the  regular  grade.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  several  of  them  were  promoted  to  the  advanced  section 
of  Grade  Three. 

In  place  of  the  section  sent  to  the  regular  second  grade,  the  lowest 
group  in  that  grade  which  had  not  responded  well  to  a  more  formal  type 
of  instruction,  was  placed  in  the  opportunity  room.   By  the  end  of  the 
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year,  a  marked  change  was  noted  in  practically  every  pupil.  All  of  this 
group  was  promoted  to  grade  three;  some  to  the  higher  section.  This  shift 
in  groups  between  the  two  rooms  made  the  instruction  more  valuable  as 
pupils  of  equal  ability  were  kept  together. 

The  individual  children  we  shall  designate  as  cases: 

Case  I — Was  a  boy  who  had  been  in  school  two  entire  years.  He  had 
not  registered  on  any  type  of  test  or  taken  part  in  any  class  exercise.  He 
had  been  almost  blind,  was  using  glasses  unsuited  to  his  eyes  and  was 
exceedingly  timid  at  home,  as  well  as  at  school.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  his  physical  condition,  eyes  in  particular.  He  first  began  show- 
ing interest  when  very  simple  games  were  provided  in  which  he  was  to 
take  the  leading  part.  He  soon  developed  initiative  as  a  group  leader  in 
-activity  work.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  registered  2.4  on  two  types  of 
standard  achievement  tests. 

Case  II — Had  a  normal  I.  Q.  home  background  very  weak:  Mother 
dead,  father  drinks  heavily,  home  kept  by  young  children.  General  phys- 
ical condition  very  bad;  had  diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids.  First  year  in 
school  at  eight  and  one-half  years  he  accomplished  nothing,  and  was  a 
disciplinary  problem,  embarrassing  teacher  on  all  demonstration  days. 
This  year  was  under  a  good,  but  formal  teacher.  In  the  fall  of  1929-'30, 
he  was  placed  in  the  adjustment  class.  At  first  he  was  self-conscious 
when  praised,  resentful  when  given  opportunity  for  leadership,  but  lost 
these  qualities  through  interest  in  the  things  he  was  allowed  to  do.  He 
had  made  such  an  improvement  in  two  months  that  visiting  teachers  who 
remembered  him  on  demonstration  days  the  preceding  year,  spoke  of  the 
great  change  in  his  evident  ability  at  the  time  of  the  fall  demonstration. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  was  promoted  to  section  A  of  the  second  grade 
with  a  very  high  score. 

Case  III — Was  a  little  girl  with  fair  home  background.  She  had  been 
handicapped  by  illness  and  indifference  of  parents  in  her  first  year  of 
school.  She  soon  became  an  outstanding  child  in  the  adjustment  group, 
and  could  have  been  promoted  to  the  second  grade  at  mid-term,  but  she 
preferred  remaining  in  the  class.  She  was  allowed  to  do  so  because  of 
her  helpfulness  to  the  other  children  in  "setting  the  pace"  for  certain 
work.  She  was  naturally  of  a  dependent  type,  and  when  in  situations 
where  there  were  many  capable  children  she  was  not  so  inclined  to  do  her 
best.  She  went  to  third  grade  at  end  of  the  year. 

Case  IV — Was  a  boy  who  had  been  in  grade  one  for  three  years.  His 
mother  was  mentally  weak,  and  at  times  totally  insane.  He  had  no  social 
inclinations,  very  bad  eyes  and  was  entirely  disinterested.  He  had  failed 
to  score  on  any  sort  of  intelligence  or  achievement  tests  the  preceding 
years.  Conditions  were  changed  by  work  in  the  class;  his  social  instincts 
were  developed  by  working  in  groups;  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  second  grade. 

Case  V — Had  a  good  mother,  but  father  was  morally  unfit.  Child  had 
had  a  form  of  paralysis  at  sixteen  months  old,  and  had  been  allowed  to 
do  as  he  pleased  because  of  the  affliction,  or  had  been  terribly  punished 
for  insignificant  things.  The  child,  however,  was  not  deformed.  During 
his  first  year  of  school  he  was  so  noisy  and  uncontrollable,  causing  such 
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a  bad  disciplinary  condition  in  an  over-crowded  room,  that  he  was  finally- 
allowed  to  drop  out.  He  was  constantly  yelling  or  talking  in  very  loud 
tones  in  the  classroom.  He  would  frequently  be  found  standing  on  top  of 
his  table,  or  if  not  noticed  would  jump  from  table  to  table.  He  would  be 
very  still  and  then  suddenly  would  start  this  atypical  behavior.  The  child, 
too,  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  language  formation.  It  was  five  months 
before  he  learned  to  call  even  the  teacher  and  principal  by  name.  He 
would  call  them  such  abstract  names  as  "girl,"  "lady,"  "woman,"  "she," 
and  "man,"  "boy,"  "him."  He  had  no  understanding  of  the  rights  of  other 
children.  Under  a  different  type  of  treatment  during  the  first  four  months 
of  his  second  year  at  school  he  learned  self-control,  assumed  some  duties, 
some  leadership  and  respect  for  school  environment.  He  scored  fairly 
well  on  tests  at  mid-term,  but  his  final  ability  could  not  be  judged  because 
his  family  moved  away  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  school. 

Other  tjT^pes  might  be  discussed,  but  the  five  mentioned  are  the  most 
outstanding.  The  class  had  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  children  in  at- 
tendance. The  lowest  section  of  the  group  is  to  be  retained  for  at  least 
a  part  of  the  school  year  1930-'31.  Administrative  plans  for  the  year  call 
for  continuing  the  room  under  the  same  teacher.  This  time,  weak  children 
from  the  third  grade  will  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  room  and  children  from 
grades  one  and  two,  other  than  those  placed  in  the  room  at  the  beginning 
of  year,  will  be  placed  there  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal.  Some  train- 
ing in  the  manual  arts  will  be  given  in  a  workshop  that  is  being  planned 
for  the  primary  grades.  This  will  supplement  the  training  already  secured 
in  this  work  in  the  regular  classroom.  A  music,  dramatization  and  exhibit 
room  is  being  planned  for  the  elementary  grades,  and  will  intentionally 
be  placed  near  the  "opportunity  room"  for  the  benefit  of  these  children. 
The  value  of  this  room  has  been  so  completely  sold  to  the  people  of  the 
community  that  they  would  rather  lose  any  feature  of  the  school  life  than 
it.  The  entire  system  was  benefited  this  year  and  the  results  will  be  felt 
in  all  grades  during  each  succeeding  year. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  MEN  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(H.  T.  Hunter,  President,  Western  Carolina  Teachers'  College, 
Cullowhee,  N.  C.) 

There  are  those  in  our  ranks  who  are  doubtless  of  the  opinion  that  the 
field  of  elementary  education  is  preempted  by  women,  and  that  the  men 
who  aspire  to  serve  in  the  public  school  system  must  look  elsewhere  than 
the  elementary  field.  To  one  who  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  de- 
voting his  energies  to  the  training  of  elementary  teachers,  and  who  be- 
lieves in  co-education,  the  question  as  to  whether  there  are  opportunities 
for  men  in  elementary  education,  and  especially  whether  the  field  offers 
sufficient  administrative  opportunities  to  appeal  to  strong,  virile  young 
men,  is  a  vital  one.  No  one  should  care  to  induce  young  people,  whether 
men  or  women,  to  prepare  for  a  profession  or  for  a  life  work  of  any  sort 
which  offers  only  blind  alleys  or  restricted  opportunities.     Hence,  this 
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inquiry  as  to  the  administrative  opportunities  for  men  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  North  Carolina. 

Method  of  Inquiry — In  November,  1929,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  one 
hundred  county  superintendents  and  to  ninety  city  and  town  superin- 
tendents in  North  Carolina,  by  which  means  I  sought  to  find  out  the  actual 
situation  in  the  State  as  to  the  employment  of  men  in  the  larger  and  more 
responsible  positions  in  the  elementary  schools.  Of  the  seven  questions  in 
this  questionnaire,  I  shall  concern  myself  in  this  brief  paper  only  with 
the  results  obtained  from  the  following  four:  (1)  How  many  schools  are 
there  in  your  school  system  having  from  five  to  twelve  elementary  teach- 
ers? (2)  Of  these  schools,  how  many  have  men  as  principals?  (3)  How 
many  school  are  there  in  your  school  system  having  more  than  twelve 
elementary  teachers?  (4)  Of  these  schools,  how  many  have  men  as  prin- 
cipals? You  will  note  that  these  questions  do  not  consider  the  point  as  to 
whether  the  elementary  schools  are  connected  with  high  schools;  that  is, 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  elementary  schools  as  such  or  with  "union" 
schools.  This  is  beyond  question  an  important  factor  when  it  comes  to 
selecting  a  principal  for  an  elementary  school.  But  I  have,  on  account  of 
rigid  time  limitations,  deliberately  eliminated,  from  this  study,  all  con- 
sideration of  this  aspect  of  the  elementary  school  problem. 

Returns — I  received  replies  from  83  of  the  one  hundred  county  super- 
intendents and  from  62  of  the  ninety  city  and  town  superintendents  to 
whom  questionnaires  were  sent,  or  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
replies.  Since  replies  were  received  from  all  the  larger  cities  and  from 
practically  all  of  the  most  populous  counties,  I  estimate  that  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  replies  represent  something  like  ninety  percent  of  the 
schools  of  the  State  coming  within  the  limits  set  as  to  the  number  of 
teachers  employed.  That  is,  these  replies  represent  approximately  ninety 
percent  of  all  schools  in  North  Carolina  which  have  five  or  more  elementary 
teachers. 

Of  the  eighty-three  counties  reporting,  eighty-one  reported  a  total  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  schools  having  from  five  to  twelve  ele- 
mentary teachers,  which  represents  an  average  of  9.6  schools  of  this  size 
per  county.  Of  the  eighty-three  counties  reporting,  forty-seven  reported 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  schools  with  more  than  twelve 
elementary  teachers,  an  average  of  3.1  schools  per  county  having  schools 
of  this  type,  or  less  than  two  such  schools  per  county  if  all  counties  re- 
porting are  considered.  Of  the  total  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four 
schools  in  these  counties  having  from  five  to  twelve  elementary  teachers, 
five  hundred  and  forty,  or  seventy-five  percent  of  the  total,  have  men  as 
principals.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  county  schools  with  more 
than  twelve  elementary  teachers,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  or  ninety- 
three  percent,  have  men  as  principals. 

Of  the  sixty-two  cities  and  towns  reporting,  fifty-five  gave  a  total  of 
two  hundred  schools  with  five  to  twelve  elementary  teachers,  an  average 
of  3.8  such  schools  per  municipality  having  schools  of  this  type.  Of  these 
two  hundred  schools,  ninety,  or  forty-five  percent,  have  men  as  principals. 
Contrast  this  with  the  seventy-five  percent  of  the  county  schools  with  five 
to  twelve  elementary  teachers  which  have  men  as  principals.  Of  the  sixty- 
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two  cities  reporting,  thirty-eight  gave  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
schools,  or  nearly  four  per  municipality,  having  over  twelve  elementary 
teachers.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  schools  of  the  larger  type, 
sixty-two,  or  fifty  percent,  have  men  as  principals,  against  ninety-three 
percent  of  the  large-type  county  schools  with  men  as  principals. 

If  we  combine  these  data  for  counties  and  cities,  we  find  that  in  the 
eighty-three  county  and  sixty-two  city  systems  reported,  we  have  a  total 
of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  schools  with  five  to  twelve  elementary 
teachers,  of  which  six  hundred  and  thirty,  or  67.4  percent,  have  men  as 
principals.  We  have  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  county  and 
city  schools  in  the  school  systems  reported  with  more  than  twelve  ele- 
mentary teachers.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  large-type  schools, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  or  seventy-three  percent,  have  men  as 
principals.  Combining  both  types  of  schools  from  both  counties  and  cities, 
we  have  within  the  school  systems  reporting  a  grand  total  of  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  schools  with  five  or  more  elementary  teachers, 
with  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  of  these  schools,  or  68.7  percent  of  the 
total,  having  men  as  principals. 

If  time  permitted,  some  interesting  and  instructive  differences  in  the 
practice  of  the  various  administrative  units  with  respect  to  using  men  as 
principals  might  be  given.  Uniformity  of  practice,  as  between  counties 
and  cities,  as  between  different  counties  or  between  different  cities,  is  by 
no  means  the  rule.  For  instance,  fifty  of  the  eighty-one  counties  which 
reported  having  medium-type  elementary  schools,  did  not  have  a  single 
woman  at  the  head  of  such  medium-size  schools;  whereas,  only  eighteen 
of  the  fifty-five  cities  reported  as  having  medium-size  schools  employ  only 
men  as  principals.  Conversely,  while  but  two  counties  employ  women  only 
as  principals  of  such  schools,  sixteen  cities  employ  women  only  as  prin- 
cipals. Taking  the  large-type  schools  for  consideration,  we  find  that  forty- 
two  of  the  forty-seven  counties  reporting  such  schools  engage  men  only 
as  principals;  whereas,  of  the  thirty-eight  cities  having  the  large-type 
schools,  only  twelve  cities  engage  men  only  as  principals,  while  sixteen 
cities  engage  no  men  as  principals  of  such  schools. 

Conclusions — Certain  inevitable  conclusions  everge  from  this  brief 
study : 

1.  The  administrative  positions  in  the  elementary  schools  of  North 
Carolina  have  not  been  preempted  by  women.  Men  still  hold  not  merely  a 
majority  of  these  administrative  positions  but  almost  three-fourths  of  such 
positions.  I  have  no  time  in  this  brief  paper  to  offer  argument  as  to  why 
this  is  so,  nor  will  I  undertake  to  argue  the  relative  merits  of  men  and 
women  as  principals  of  elementary  schools.  But  the  facts  are  unanswer- 
able and  indicate  that,  so  far  as  present  practice  in  North  Carolina  as  a 
whole  is  concerned,  men  get  the  preference  as  administrative  heads  in  both 
the  medium-type  and  large-type  elementary  schools  in  the  State. 

2.  Great  variation  exists  between  the  various  administrative  units  in 
the  matter  of  employment  of  men  as  principals  of  elementary  schools.  In 
forty-two  counties,  for  instance,  men  would  apparently  have  no  competi- 
tion as  to  the  principalships  in  the  large-type  elementary  schools;  whereas, 
in  five  counties  women  apparently  would  have  no  competition  from  men. 
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*  In  sixteen  cities,  which  employ  no  men  as  principals,  women  in  the  large- 
type  schools  would  apparently  have  easy  sailing  so  far  as  encountering 
opposition  from  men  in  the  race  for  these  much-sought-after  administrative 
plums  in  the  elementary  field. 

3.  The  larger  the  school  the  more  the  likelihood  that  men  will  be 
selected  as  principals,  since  67.4  percent  of  all  the  medium-type  schools 
have  men  as  principals,  while  seventy-three  percent  of  all  the  large-type 
schools  have  men  as  principals. 

4.  The  country  school  would  seem  to  offer  to  men  the  surest  chance  of 
securing  desirable  principalships  in  the  large  schools.  While  we  have 
ruled  out  of  this  study  the  factor  of  the  union  school,  or  the  institution 
which  combines  both  the  elementary  and  the  high  school  grades,  it  would 
seem  a  justifiable  conclusion  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  large  rural  con- 
solidated school,  which  is  predominantly  "union"  in  character,  in  which 
man  is  almost  the  universal  favorite,  apparently,  as  principal. 

5.  The  administrative  opportunities  for  men  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  North  Carolina  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  and  attractive 
to  appeal  to  young  men  of  ambition  and  vision.  With  over  eight  hundred 
principalships  in  what  I  have  designated  as  the  medium-type  and  large- 
type  elementary  schools  of  the  State  held  at  present  by  men,  and  with  but 
31.3  percent  of  the  total  such  positions  in  North  Carolina  held  by  women, 
I  contend  that  the  field  is  not  only  open  to  men  who  are  willing  to  prepare 
themselves  for  expertness  in  the  field  of  elementary  administration,  but 
that  it  is  "white  already  to  harvest." 


INTERPRETING  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

(E.  J.  Coltrane,  Superintendent,  The  Salisbury  Public  Schools, 
Salisbury,  N.  C.) 

In  discussing  this  subject  it  is  suitable  to  inquire  what  the  meaning  of 
interpretation  is.  It  is  possible  that  this  term  has  more  meaning  in  it  than 
we  frequently  think. 

We  usually  think  of  interpretation  as  being  an  explanation  of  some 
theory  or  practice.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  being  an  explanation  of 
that  which  is  obscure.  It  certainly  means  that  process  which  gives  an 
understanding  to  those  who  are  interested.  As  applied  to  the  elementary 
schools,  interpretation  means  such  explanations  as  will  enable  the  public 
to  understand  the  theories  and  practices  of  the  modern  elementary  school, 
and  particularly  it  means  an  explanation  of  such  results  as  may  be 
obtained. 

Does  the  modern  elementary  school  need  to  be  interpreted?  Judged  by 
some  things  we  see  it  would  appear  that  we  do  not  consider  interpretation 
as  being  a  necessity.  The  answer  to  the  question,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  modern  elementary  school  on 
the  part  of  those  who  patronize  it  and  of  those  who  pay  the  bills.  On  this 
point  we  have  evidence  to  indicate  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  theories, 
practices,  and  results  of  modem  elementary  education.   Otherwise,  there 
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would  not  be  so  much  discussion  and  unfavorable  criticism  of  practices 
and  results.  One  who  moves  in  the  company  of  men  and  women,  whether 
in  urban  or  rural  localities,  is  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
It  is  possibly  true  that  there  is  an  increasing  lack  of  appreciation  and 
understanding  and  that  the  situation  is  more  acute  than  in  former  days. 

There  always  has  been  and  there  always  will  be  criticism  of  the  school. 
An  institution  of  such  vital  significance  to  our  democratic  civilization,  in 
which  the  people  have  such  an  abiding  faith,  must  of  necessity  be  subject 
to  public  scrutiny  at  all  times.  We  may  expect  a  critical  evaluation  of  the 
schools  by  our  friends  and  patrons,  and  from  this  source  the  schools  have 
little  to  fear.  There  are  other  critics  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  find  fault, 
sometimes  with  motives  more  or  less  sinister  in  their  aspects.  For  this 
sort  of  criticism  the  teaching  profession  needs  to  be  on  the  elert.  Such 
criticisms  should  be  met  fairly  and  squarely  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  gen- 
eral public  is  at  all  times  informed  of  the  purposes,  activities,  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  school.  In  other  words,  interpretation  is  both  pro- 
fessional opportunity  and  professional  obligation. 

I  believe  that  very  little  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time  to  demon- 
strate to  the  public  that  what  the  schools  are  doing  is  worth  while.  I  be- 
lieve, also,  that  if  further  progressive  advances  are  to  be  made  in  ele- 
mentary education,  or,  indeed,  if  those  which  have  already  been  secured 
are  to  be  retained,  there  must  be  created  a  greater  confidence  in  our  schools, 
and  this  confidence  will  come  only  as  the  result  of  interpretation.  Without 
such  confidence  it  is  practically  useless  to  propose  new  policies,  because 
ideas  cannot  advance  very  far  without  the  endorsement  of  the  intelligent 
and  public-minded  portion  of  our  citizenship. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  already  stated,  the  next  question  is:  How  is 
the  elementary  school  to  be  interpreted?  It  may  be  just  as  important  to 
ask,  What  is  to  be  interpreted?  The  answer  to  this  last  question  is  to  be 
found  in  those  phases  of  the  modern  elementary  school  which  the  patrons 
and  the  public  least  understand.  Careful  investigations  show  that  these 
three  phases  are  (1)  the  curriculum,  (2)  the  methods  of  instruction  now 
being  practiced,  and  (3)  the  regimen  of  discipline  in  force.  These  three 
phases  of  the  modern  elementary  school  are  not  only  misunderstood,  but 
there  is  evidence  pointing  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  the  public  has  the 
greatest  interest  in  these  three  phases  of  the  school.  Any  educator,  there- 
fore, who  proposes  to  conduct  a  progressive  school  program  must  set  in 
motion  such  forces  as  will  lead  the  public  to  an  understanding  of  the  phases 
of  the  school  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  interest. 

The  method  of  interpretation  will  tax  the  capacities  and  the  energies 
of  principal  and  teachers.  There  will  be  opportunity  to  use  the  written 
word  and  the  spoken  word.  Articles  in  newspapers  and  special  bulletins 
issued  by  the  school  have  mimeographed  bulletins  in  which  the  work  of  the 
classroom  has  been  vividly  portrayed.  After  all,  the  kind  of  material  used 
in  papers  and  bulletins  will  really  determine  the  interpretation  that  is 
secured.  Reports  of  actual  classroom  activities  are  far  more  worth  while 
than  general  information  about  the  schools. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  interpretation  is  that  of  friendly  discus- 
sion of  school  policies  and  activities  between  the  teacher  and  the  parents. 
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There  are  many  ways  to  bring  about  this  type  of  discussion.  The  teacher 
may  invite  the  parents  of  the  children  she  teaches  to  observe  an  interest- 
ing activity  of  the  pupils.  This  gives  opportunity  to  explain  the  reason 
for  the  activity  and  the  method  that  is  being  used. 

Meetings  of  parents  and  teachers  together  at  regular  intervals  when 
programs  which  grow  out  of  the  work  of  children  in  actual  classroom 
situations  may  be  presented  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  interpre- 
tation. Parents  are  always  interested  in  the  things  which  their  children 
are  doing.  For  that  reason,  no  better  time  can  be  found  for  the  teachers 
to  make  explanation  relative  to  the  materials  of  instruction,  the  methods 
being  used,  and  the  form  of  discipline  that  prevails  in  a  particular  school. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  principal  and  teachers  who  are  neglect- 
ing to  use  parent-teacher  organization  are  failing  to  use  one  of  the  most 
potent  agencies  of  interpretation.  I  would  recommend  such  an  organization 
for  that  purpose,  if  for  no  other  purpose.  My  observation  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  parents  have  the  best  appreciation  of  the  work  and  worth  of 
those  schools  in  which  there  are  live  parent-teacher  groups. 

There  is  still  another  way  to  bring  parents  and  teachers  together.  I 
refer  to  visits  of  teachers  in  the  homes  of  school  patrons.  I  do  not  mean 
the  formal  social  call.  The  genuinely  friendly  visit  of  the  teacher  to  the 
homes  of  the  pupils  is  the  method  that  really  produces  results.  On  such 
occasions  formal  barriers  are  broken  down,  sympathies  are  aroused,  confi- 
dence is  established,  and  the  teacher  is  given  her  finest  opportunity  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  school.  Our  schools  are  suffering  at  this  present 
time  because  too  many  of  our  teachers  have  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  school  patrons.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity,  however,  to  commend  the  hundreds  of  teachers  who  have 
diligently  gone  the  extra  mile  in  the  effort  to  explain  their  practices  and 
thereby  win  support  for  the  school  program.  Our  schools  will  be  stronger 
when  more  of  this  same  spirit  is  manifested. 

If  the  public  elementary  school  is  to  serve  its  real  purpose,  it  must  be 
interpreted  not  only  to  parents  and  friends,  but  to  the  children  them- 
selves. Children  question  our  practices  far  more  than  we  appreciate. 
Many  times  teachers  fail  because  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  pupils.  Under- 
standing and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  pupils  is  the  best  remedy  for 
such  conditions.  Most  pupils  can  appreciate  explanations.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  pupils  beyond  the  first  two  grades.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
practices  of  the  elementary  school  should  certainly  be  interpreted  to  high 
school  pupils.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  these  pupils  will 
become  voting  citizens.  If  thej^  can  be  won  to  the  support  of  the  school 
while  they  are  still  pupils,  their  support  in  future  years  will  be  assured. 

Educators  who  contemplate  a  program  of  interpretation  should  re- 
member that  there  are  two  questions  pertaining  to  the  schools  that  are  of 
intense  concern  to  the  general  public:  (1)  Do  they  cost  too  much?  (2)  Do 
they  accomplish  too  little?  I  fear  that  too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  the  cost  of  education.  It  is  our  business  to  focus  atention  upon  the 
accomplishments  of  the  schools. 

It  is  our  professional  obligation  to  let  the  public  know  why  old  methods 
of  teaching  have  given  away  to  newer  methods;  why  certain  subjects  have 
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been  added  to  the  curriculum;  what  the  schools  are  doing  to  promote  the 
health  and  the  physical  welfare  of  boys  and  girls;  what  supervision  is 
accomplishing  in  the  matter  of  improving  classroom  teaching;  and  how 
the  modern  elementary  school  is  developing  in  pupils  those  desirable  skills 
and  attitudes  which  every  good  citizen  must  possess. 


HOW  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CONTRIBUTES  TO  THE 
WEALTH  OF  THE  STATE 

(JuLE  B.  Warren,  Secretary,  The  North  Carolina  Education  Association, 

Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

From  the  standpoint  of  chemical  composition  the  average  full  grown 
man  is  worth  about  74c.  That  is  if  we  take  the  water,  carbon,  lime,  salt 
and  various  other  ingredients  of  the  human  body,  separate  them  and  put 
them  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  man  who  paid  as  much  as  $1.00 
for  all  of  these  elements  would  probably  get  a  bad  bargain.  The  elementary 
school  can  add  little  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  man  as  so  much  substance. 

One  observer  has  said  that  man  is  worth  $3.00  a  day  from  the  neck 
down.  From  the  neck  up  his  worth  depends  on  what  he  knows.  That 
statement  approximates  the  truth  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  under  the  Hoover  prosperity  dispensation  a  laborer  is  unusually  lucky 
to  get  as  much  as  |3.00  a  day  every  day.  It  is  apparent  that  it  is  along 
the  line  of  training  that  the  elementary  sch.ool  contributes  to  the  wealth 
of  the  state. 

Some  time  ago  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  made  a  study 
of  the  life-time  earnings  of  people  who  had  completed  various  educational 
levels.  It  found  that  the  average  life-time  earnings  of  people  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  elementary  schools  was  $45,000,  which  is  an  average  of 
about  $1,200  a  year.  The  maximum  earning  power  was  reached  at  thirty 
years  of  age  and  that  maximum  was  about  $2,000  a  year.  More  than  sixty 
out  of  every  one  hundred  were  dependent  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  average  artisan  and  semi-skilled  laborer.  To 
get  an  idea  of  the  other  picture  we  must  contrast  this  semi-skilled  artisan 
with  the  unskilled  laborer,  the  man  who  works  from  his  neck  down.  The 
difference  in  the  earning  power,  however,  of  the  unskilled  laborer  and  the 
semi-skilled  artisan  who  in  a  life-time  will  earn  about  twice  as  much  as 
the  illiterate  laborer,  does  not  fully  represent  the  elementary  school's 
contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  state. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  contribution  by  the 
elementary  school  to  the  wealth  of  the  state,  let  us  contrast  for  a  moment 
the  new  elementary  school  and  the  old  school,  for  these  contributions  were 
not  made  by  the  old  school.  The  main  curriculum  content  of  the  old  school 
was  the  three  R's,  sometimes  erroneously  referred  to  as  the  fundamentals. 

I  like  to  contrast  the  three  "R"  curriculum  of  the  old  school  with  the 
four  "C's"  of  the  new  elementary  school.  What  are  the  four  "C's"  of  the 
new  curriculum  that  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  both  directly 
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and  indirectly?  They  may  be  listed  as  follows:  (1)  Character  education, 
(2)  Correct  health  habits,  (3)  Cooperation,  (4)  Correct  habits  of  industry. 

We  still  have  lots  to  learn  about  character  education,  but  at  least  we 
have  made  a  start  along  this  line  in  the  elementary  school.  Even  the 
small  beginings  are  already  bearing  fruit,  as  a  recent  survey  of  all  in- 
mates of  the  penitentiary  shows  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
2,334  people  involved  in  the  survey  had  completed  as  much  as  the  seventh 
grade.  This  beginning  of  the  effort  to  inculcate  ethical  values  in  the  child 
by  the  modern  elementary  school  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  wealth  of 
the  state,  for  wealth  is  built  on  the  mud  sill  and  foundation  stone  of 
character. 

We  have  done  even  more  in  health  education,  something  that  was 
hardly  touched  in  the  old  school.  I  know  one  group  of  second  graders  in 
this  state  whose  work  on  a  health  project  taught  them  more  about  food 
values  than  I  knew  when  I  graduated  from  college.  And  I  was  not  alone 
in  my  ignorance,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  conversation  I  recall  by  an  unusually 
intelligent  man  of  sixty-five  years  and  a  home  economics  teacher.  The 
subject  of  the  conversation  was  a  balanced  meal.  The  teacher  had  given 
the  man  her  idea  of  what  constituted  a  balanced  meal.  Then  the  old  fel- 
low said  rather  triumphantly  "Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  is  a  well- 
balanced  meal.  It  is  a  slab  of  fried  country  ham  about  the  size  of  your 
hand,  with  plenty  of  good  red  gravy,  some  piping  hot  biscuits,  about  three 
cups  of  good  black  coffee  and  then  some  hot  cakes  swimming  in  butter  and 
syrup."  This  man  was  a  product  of  the  old-time  elementary  school.  The 
second  grader  referred  to  above  would  not  only  have  known  that  this  was 
not  a  balanced  meal  and  one  that  would  not  have  contributed  to  good 
health,  but  would  have  known  what  constituted  a  balanced  meal.  In  addi- 
tion to  finding  out  something  about  what  to  eat  and  what  not  to  eat,  the 
child  in  the  modern  elementary  school  learns  a  great  deal  about  matters 
of  personal  hygiene  which  do  contribute  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the 
state.  Doctors  and  public  health  officials  tell  us  that  good  health  is  a 
purchasable  commodity — one  that  can  be  bought  with  training.  In  making 
this  contribution  of  a  healthy  citizenship,  the  schools  are  not  only  saving 
enormous  doctors'  bills  to  parents,  but  are  contributing  wealth  in  the  form 
of  less  days  loss  from  illness  and  a  general  betterment  of  health,  which 
results  in  increased  efficiency.  It  is  a  contribution  that  can  be  measured 
by  the  monetary  yardstick. 

I  have  time  only  to  touch  on  the  two  other  "C's"  in  the  modern  ele- 
mentary curriculum.  One  of  these  is  cooperation.  Our  modern  school  or- 
ganization consisting  of  larger  units  helps  children  to  work  together  better 
than  did  the  small  units  of  years  ago.  The  modern  elementary  child 
knows  a  great  many  more  children  than  he  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  He 
works  out  his  project  in  large  unit  studies  where  cooperation  is  essential 
and  coordination  necessary.  He,  therefore,  learns  early  in  life  how  to  play 
the  game  with  others  and  this  will  enable  him  to  cooperate  in  future 
years  when  such  cooperation  will  mean  additional  wealth  for  himself,  his 
group,  his  community  and  his  state.  The  fourth  "C,"  that  of  correct  habits 
of  industry,  is  learned  both  on  and  off  the  playground  in  the  modern 
school,  which  believes  in  an  adage  preached  by  the  old  school  but  rarely 
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practiced  that  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  In  sug- 
gesting the  substitution  of  these  four  "C's"  for  the  old  three  "R's,"  I  am 
not  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  modern  elementary  school  continues  to 
teach  the  three  "R's"  just  as  consistently  and  much  more  thoroughly  than 
did  the  old-time  school.  The  three  "R's,"  however,  are  not  thought  of  as 
the  fundamentals,  but  rather  the  tools  with  which  we  build  an  educated 
citizenship. 

It  is  probable  that  the  biggest  contribution  which  the  elementary  school 
of  today  makes  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  is  the  inspiration  and  the  vision 
which  it  gives  to  literally  100,000  children  to  go  on  through  the  high 
school  and  to  thousands  to  go  on  through  college. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  1900  AND  NOW 

(A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

This  subject  offers  some  slight  difficulty  for  me.  I  am  not  right  sure 
that  I  know  what  elementary  education  was  then  or  what  it  is  now.  If 
that  is  so,  any  contrast  made  by  me  might  lack  something  in  clearness. 
It  would  be  easy  to  be  dogmatic  about  it,  but  that  would  be  a  certain 
give  a  way. 

If  we  could  apply  retroactively  all  the  modern  devices  for  the  repro- 
duction of  both  sound  and  sight,  and  had  at  our  disposal  tonight  a  thous- 
and feet  of  film  and  record,  showing  the  appearances  and  performances  in 
a  typical  classroom  of  thirty  years  ago;  and  another  thousand  feet  illus- 
trative of  a  modern  classroom  and  its  activities,  we  could  in  that  way, 
perhaps,  get  a  contrast  which  would  make  unnecessary  any  talk  on  my 
part.  Being  unable,  however,  in  this  instance  to  utilize  the  inventions  of 
the  machine  age,  we  might  spend  a  moment  in  trying  to  vizualize  what 
we  might  see  in  each  of  these  pictures. 

In  the  first  one,  we  would  see  desks  fastened  firmly  in  straight  rows. 
If  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch  an  important  moment,  we  should  see 
the  children  sitting  erect  in  their  desks,  with  hands  neatly  folded  on  the 
writing  leaf  of  the  desk,  their  faces  to  the  front,-  and  all  eyes,  as  in  the 
days  of  Cicero,  turned  upon  the  teacher.  Standing  in  the  front  would  be 
the  teacher,  a  sort  of  commander-in-chief,  who  is  engaged  in  the  conduct 
of  a  recitation.  As  we  listened,  we  should  hear  most  often  the  voice  of 
the  teacher  as  she  asked  questions  and  repeated  answers  and  chided  the 
children  for  their  lack  of  preparation.  The  furniture  in  the  room  con- 
sisted of  desks  for  the  children,  a  chair  and  a  desk  for  the  teacher,  black- 
boards and  chalk.    There  were  not  many  books  other  than  tests. 

At  recess,  at  the  proper  command  from  the  teacher,  all  would  turn 
their  feet  into  the  aisle,  at  the  next  command  all  would  stand  up  straight, 
at  the  third  command  all  would  face  in  a  given  direction,  and  at  the  fourth 
the  marching  would  begin.  One-two-three-four.  In  strict  military  order, 
the  room  would  be  clear  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  new  room,  the  classroom  of  today,  would  present  a  very  different 
appearance.   This  you  have  seen.  Perhaps  the  room  is  fitted  with  tables 
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and  chairs,  with  a  well-filled  bookcase  of  modern  library  books.  Children 
are  seated  around  these  tables  intently  working  in  small  groups  or  com- 
mittees. There  would  be  also  a  work  bench,  with  hammers,  saws  and  other 
tools  and  materials.  There  would  be  clay  for  modeling.  Perhaps  in  one 
corner  is  a  toy  grocery  store,  a  postofRce  or  a  bank.  There  might  be  cages 
containing  various  small  animals  or  a  coop  with  a  hen  and  biddies.  Every- 
body is  busy  minding  his  own  job  and  the  teacher  is  the  most  inconspicuous 
person  in  the  room. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  contrast  in  the  whole  panorama  would  be  the 
habiliments  in  which  the  teacher  herself  was  garbed.  (Unless  your  chair- 
man should  declare  me  out  of  order,  I  am  about  to  say  that  possibly,  in 
the  silhouetted  profile  of  the  teacher,  you  see  the  greatest  improvement  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  elementary  school.) 

All  of  these  things  are  worth  while  only  as  they  emphasize  changes  in 
attitude  and  in  approach.  Has  there  been  a  change  in  the  school's  ap- 
proach to  the  child?  Has  the  school  in  this  thirty  years  modified  to  any 
extent  its  conception  of  the  relation  it  should  bear  to  the  child? 

At  that  time  the  school  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  manufacturing 
plant.  The  child  was  the  raw  material — a  sort  of  plastic  clay — on  which 
the  will  of  the  teacher  would  play,  and  mould  into  accepted  pattern  forms. 
The  will  of  the  child  was  subordinated  to  the  will  of  the  teacher.  Obedience 
was  the  greatest  virtue.  Army  discipline  was  the  style.  All  the  work  of 
the  child  was  laid  out  in  order  and  in  detail.  The  pages  and  days  were 
fixed.  His  work  for  the  17th  of  December  was  set  on  the  tenth  of  August. 
He  could  not  vary  from  it.  The  philosophy  of  the  approach  was  teacher- 
direction  and  teacher-control. 

The  modern  school  might  be  thought  of  as  a  great  fertile  field  in  which 
roses  bloom  and  in  v/hich  corn,  and  barley  grow.  The  farmer  plants  the 
seed  and  tills  the  soil,  but  God  himself  gives  the  increase.  It  rests  upon 
the  philosophy  of  individual  freedom  and  the  concomitant  of  individual 
responsibility.  Thirty  years  ago  the  voices  of  John  Dewey  and  Stanley 
Hall  were  just  beginning  to  be  heard  as  they  urged  respect  for  the  child's 
nature  and  the  child's  personality.  Up  through  the  doctrine  of  interest, 
of  individual  initiative,  of  socializing  activities,  of  stimulus  and  response, 
of  the  project  method,  of  activity  programs,  of  big  unit  instruction,  of  the 
child  centered  school,  we  have  moved  to  efface  the  teacher  and  to  make 
the  child  king. 

The  attitude  of  the  school  at  present  is  to  provide  a  situation  in  which 
the  child  can  and  will  grow.  We  emphasize  environment  and  not  instruc- 
tion. In  place  of  trying  to  indoctrinate  him,  we  ask  him  to  think  for  him- 
self. His  activities  are  largely  self-directed.  Life  is  from  within  and  not 
from  without.  When  his  tottering  and  faltering  footsteps  first  bring  him 
timidly  across  the  portals  of  the  school,  he  is  recognized  as  a  separate 
entity,  as  an  individual  in  his  own  name  and  right,  as  different  from  all 
other  children  of  all  time.  We  no  longer  try  to  fit  him  into  a  mould;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  all  in  our  power  to  get  him  to  proceed  under  his 
own  steam. 

The  greatest  desire  of  the  teacher  is  that  the  child  should  recognize 
himself  as  an  individual,  separate  and  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
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world — not  merely  a  unit  in  a  group  nor  one  of  a  kind,  but  as  a  unity,  an 
entity,  a  reality,  that  is  valuable  within  itself  and  in  its  own  name.  No 
greater  slander  could  be  lodged  against  the  modern  school  than  to  say 
that  it  undertakes  to  run  all  children  through  the  same  mill  and  turn  them 
out  all  alike.  Education  does  not  make  men  alike  but  different.  We  stand 
for  the  worth  of  the  individual.  We  want  him  to  differ.  We  do  not  ask 
him  to  conform. 

All  this  change  of  attitude  is  manifested  in  the  course  of  study,  in  the 
methods  of  instruction,  in  the  disciplinary  procedure.  They  all  contribute 
to  it.  In  such  a  situation  the  child  is  immensely  happy  and  self-confident. 
This  confidence  of  a  child  in  himself  and  in  his  ability  to  carry  on  his  own 
affairs  greatly  affects  his  behavior.  Not  long  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  spend  a  half  day  in  one  of  the  fine  city  schools  of  the  State.  Word 
somehow  got  around  that  a  visitor  was  on  hand.  At  recess  I  was  waited 
on  by  a  committee  of  children  from  one  of  the  lower  grades.  With  no 
embarrassment  or  self -consciousness  they  extended  me  a  polite  and  courte- 
ous invitation  to  visit  their  room  and  see  them  at  work.  For  them  the 
school  was  their  very  own,  and  they  must  be  courteous  to  its  guests.  There 
is  your  new  freedom.  There  is  your  modern  school. 

For  after  all  the  worth  of  a  school  is  not  to  be  determined  by  its  class- 
room activities  nor  ascertained  from  standard  achievement  tests.  Its  test 
is  outside.  Its  measure  is  its  effect  on  civilization.  It  is  behavior;  it  is 
attitude;  it  is  character;  it  is  the  very  fountain  spring  of  life  itself. 


SUMMARY 

(K.  R.  Curtis,  The  Wilson  Public  Schools,  Wilson,  N.  C.) 

In  discussing  ways  for  improving  attendance  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  Miss  Gosnold  presented  some  practical  suggestions  which  if  put 
into  effect  should  stimulate  attendance.  In  the  final  analysis  the  law  is  a 
poor  resort  when  dealing  with  this  question.  The  individual  teacher  can 
do  more  than  any  one  else  in  building  up  attendance.  The  many  ways  for 
improving  attendance  are  only  limited  by  the  enthusiasm  and  ingenuity  of 
the  teacher.  If  something  could  be  done  to  develop  an  attendance  con- 
science in  all  our  teachers,  we  would  eliminate  most  of  the  problems  of 
non-attendance. 

Mr.  Peele's  discussion  of  the  possibilities  for  service  which  an  oppor- 
tunity class  in  a  rural  consolidated  school  offers  constitutes  a  most  helpful 
paper.  The  special  room  at  Conway,  evidently,  is  rendering  a  much-needed 
service.  This  work  should  be  a  part  of  the  program  in  many  of  our  schools. 
It  is  an  effort  to  save  rather  than  junk  the  students  v/ho  are  more  or  less 
out  of  joint.  The  mission  of  the  school  should  be  to  save  those  who  are 
capable  of  salvation.  The  effort  at  Conway  saved  enough  students  to 
justify  an  expenditure  large  enough  to  spread  this  service  all  over  North 
Carolina.  This  program  not  only  aids  those  assigned  to  the  special  room, 
but  it  is  of  great  value  to  the  other  teachers  and  the  entire  school.  Let's 
hope  the  example  of  Conway  will  be  followed  by  many  other  schools. 
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Dr.  Hunter  gave  us  some  interesting  information  in  regard  to  adminis- 
trative opportunities  for  men  in  the  elementary  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
A  few  interesting  questions  might  be  raised  in  this  connection. 

Are  the  men  holding  elementary  principalships  properly  prepared  from 
a  professional  point  of  view?  Have  these  men  served  as  teachers  in  the 
elementary  grades?  Do  most  lady  teachers  prefer  a  man  as  head  of  the 
elementary  schools?  Do  lady  teachers  cooperate  with  men  principals  better 
than  they  do  with  lady  principals?  Why  do  so  many  committees  prefer 
men  when  selecting  principals?  How  many  men  are  principals  because 
they  are  men?  To  what  extent  can  the  average  high  school  principal  assist 
the  elementary  teachers  in  their  work?  Should  we  set  up  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  experience  and  training  as  a  basis  for  issuing  certificates  for 
elementary  principals? 

Mr.  Coltrane  made  many  valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools. 
These  suggestions  should  be  given  careful  consideration  by  all  teachers  and 
principals.  The  people  are  interested  in  the  schools  because  their  children 
are  there.  Mr.  Coltrane  was  right  when  he  emphasized  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  activities  of  the  schools  before  the  public. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  mistaken  in  assuming  that  the  public  is  not 
friendly  to  education.  The  rank  and  file  of  our  people  are  for  the  schools. 
They  know  the  cost  is  great,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  many  people  in  any 
community  who  are  willing  for  the  schools  to  be  deprived  of  the  needed 
financial  support.  Our  problem  is  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  people  to  the 
next  legislature.  The  people  want  their  schools  advanced  to  a  higher  plane 
of  service  and  think  the  three  billion  untaxed  property  should  come  to 
their  aid  and  pay  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the  schools  and  other  agencies 
of  society. 

Mr.  Warren  showed  that  the  earning  power  of  the  individual  depends 
upon  the  training  the  individual  receives.  The  most  direct  route  to  eco- 
nomic independence  is  through  proper  training  of  those  who  are  now  in 
our  schools.  The  surest  way  to  perpetuate  our  present  financial  condition 
is  to  take  a  parsimonious  attitude  toward  our  schools.  Money  spent  for 
education  is  an  investment  of  the  highest  order.  This  investment  carries 
with  it  the  greatest  guarantee  to  be  found  in  any  effort  known  to  any 
society.  An  educated  citizenship  is  an  honor  to  those  who  make  it  possible, 
and  a  blessing  to  those  who  receive  it. 

Dr.  Allen  drew  a  vivid  picture  as  he  compared  the  elementary  schools 
over  a  space  of  thirty  years.  The  contrast  was  obedience  to  the  demands 
of  society.  Each  change  has  brought  the  schools  a  little  nearer  the  needs 
and  real  interest  of  the  children.  The  schools  have  increased  and  refined 
their  services.  'Tis  true  the  cost  has  made  many  changes,  but  schools 
are  not  unlike  other  business  enterprises  in  this  particular.  When  more 
and  better  service  is  rendered,  more  money  is  required. 
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INTRODUCTION 


America  has  created  an  educational  system  which  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity of  free  schooling  to  every  boy  and  girl.  The  highest  success  of  this 
gift  to  mankind,  the  free  public  school,  requires  the  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  all.  American  Education  Week  offers  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  renew  our  faith  in  childhood  and  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  its  service. 

The  primary  purpose  of  American  Education  ¥/eek  is  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  work  of  the  schools,  with  their  aims,  achievements  and 
needs.  This  is  the  week  when  the  public  comes  to  school  and  the  school 
goes  to  the  public.  It  should  make  pupil,  teacher  and  parent  conscious 
of  his  obligation  to  strengthen  the  school  by  making  it  true  to  the  needs 
of  life  around  it.    The  school  exists  to  inform,  to  lift,  to  guide,  to  inspire. 

This  bulletin  is  printed  with  the  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  National 
Education  Association,  which  has  set  aside  November  10-16  for  the  tenth 
annual  observance  of  American  Education  Week  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Association  and  the  American  Legion  The  material  is  suggestive 
of  a  few  of  the  many  possibilities  for  vitalizing  the  actual  work  of 
the  school.  General  suggestions  for  its  use  are  listed  elsewhere  in  this 
publication. 

The  material  was  collected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Combs,  High 
School  Inspector.  Free  use  was  made  of  the  program  material  furnished 
by  the  National  Education  Association  and  bulletins  previously  published 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

I  hope  every  teacher  in  the  State  will  find  great  pleasure  in  partici- 
pating in  the  activities  herein  suggested. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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A  Message  to  North  Carolina  Teachers  and  School  Patrons: 

I  commend  and  welcome  the  observance  of  American  Education  Week, 
November  10-16,  as  an  opportunity  for  new  dedications  to  the  service  of 
North  Carolina's  youth,  this  commonwealth's  most  valuable  asset.  The  vast 
majority  of  children  get  their  first  and  last  scholastic  training  and  equip- 
ment in  the  public  schools;  and,  therefore,  the  constant  aim  must  be — and 
shall  be — to  make  these  schools  efficient  and  sufficient  for  the  childhood  of 
the  State.  May  we  continue  to  look  forward  with  increasing  hope  to  the 
dream  of  the  immortal  Aycock  when  every  person  in  the  confines  of  this 
State  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  the  mother  tongue! 

But  I  seek  more  than  this.  I  would  have  you  keep  in  mind  always  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  individuals  who  comprise  the  citizenship 
of  this  State.  In  this  bulletin  I  note  a  decided  attempt  to  promote  and 
disseminate  information  about  our  State.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  es- 
pecially worth  while  because  I  believe  in  North  Carolina.  I  am  proud  of 
her  past.  I  glory  in  her  history  and  cherish  her  fine  traditions.  I  am 
confident  of  the  greatness  of  her  present  and  optimistic  for  her  future. 
I  would  cling  to  her  ideals.  I  would  preserve  her  from  the  fratricidal  strife 
of  classes  and  see  her  happily  welded  into  a  great  and  growing  civilization 
— welcoming  the  dawning  of  a  greater  day  and  the  building  of  a  finer 
State.  I  look  forward  to  the  splendid  development  of  her  manhood — to  the 
crowning  day  of  her  childhood. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  preservation  of  the  North  Carolina  spirit — the 
comradeship  and  fellowship  of  all  the  men,  women  and  children  of  this 
great  family  we  are  pleased  to  call  North  Carolina. 


Faithfully  yours, 


.  May  Aci^J-t^ 


October  8,  1930. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  radio  speeches  to  be  broad- 
cast from  a  number  of  stations  throughout  the  State  oh  the  first 
five  days  of  American  Education  Week.  Schools  v^^hich  have 
radios  are  urged  to  tune  in  on  the  station  of  their  choice.  At- 
tempt has  been  made  to  have  broadcasts  as  near  nine  o'clock  as 
possible  so  that  schools  may  hear  the  broadcasts  at  the  assembly 
period,  but  this  has  not  been  possible  in  every  case.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  you  v^atch  your  paper  or  listen  in  on  your  nearest 
station  for  more  specific  announcements  concerning  these  pro- 
grams. Due  to  shortness  of  time  it  was  not  possible  to  get  these 
schedules  for  this  bulletin. 

Broadcasting  stations,  together  with  the  superintendents  in 
charge  of  the  radio  programs  for  the  week,  are  as  follows : 

WWNC  Asheville  Supt.  W.  L.  Brooker 

WBT  Charlotte  Supt.  H.  P.  Harding- 
Time:     9:30  to    9:45  A.M.,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday. 
10:45  to  11:00  A.M.  Wednesday. 

 Gastonia  Supt.  W.  P.  Grier 

 Greensboro  Supt.  G.  B.  Phillips 

 Raleigh  Supt.  P.  S.  Daniel 

Time:    9:35  to  9:45  A.M.,   Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 

WRBT  Wilmington  Supt.  0.  A.  Hamilton 

WSJS  Winston-Salem  Supt.  R.  H.  Latham 


WRBU. 
WNRC- 
W  P  T  F-. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

NOVEMBER  10-16,  1930 


PROGRAMS  DAY  BY  DAY 


Monday,    -  Nov.  10 — The  Schools  and  the  Enrichment  of  Human  Life. 
Tuesday,   -  Nov.  11 — How  Schools  Promote  Patriotism  and  World  Under- 
standing. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  12 — The  Schools  of  Yesterday. 
Thursday,     Nov.  13— The  Schools  of  Today. 

Friday,      -  Nov.  14— What  the  Schools  Have  Helped  the  Individual  to 
Achieve. 

Saturday,     Nov.  15 — What  the  Schools  Have  Helped  America  to  Achieve. 
Sunday,    -  Nov.  16 — The    Schools    of    Tomorrow   and   the    Future  of 
America. 


MAKING  YOUR  PROGRAM 

The  outlines  submitted  herewith  are  suggestions  for  the  observance, 
day  by  day,  of  American  Education  Week.  No  cominunity  will  wish  to 
make  use  of  all  the  suggestions.  Selections  will  be  made  by  local  com- 
mittees in  accordance  with  community  needs,  and  will  be  developed  and 
adapted  to  local  situations. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  American  Education  Week  is  to  present  to  the  public 
the  aims,  needs,  and  achievements  of  the  schools.  During  this  week  the 
basis  may  be  laid  for  cooperation  of  community  and  school  throughout  the 
year.  Effective  observance  of  this  week  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
begin  or  to  strengthen  an  effective  continuing  program  of  school  inter- 
pretation. 

YOUR  ORGANIZATION 

^  In  making  plans  for  the  local  observance  of  American  Education  Week, 
school  officials  will,  of  course,  take  the  lead.  In  forming  committees  to 
carry  out  the  plan  it  will  be  well  to  include  some  leaders  outside  the 
schools. 

Many  plans  will  make  use  of  sub-committees  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Planning  the  day  by  day  programs. 

2.  Cooperation  with  newspapers. 

3.  Securing  cooperation  of  the  home. 

4.  Preparation  of  booklets,  posters,  etc. 

5.  Planning  exhibits  of  school  work. 

6.  Cooperation  with  the  churches,  American  Legion,  service  clubs, 
fraternal  organizations,  libraries,  parent-teacher  associations. 

7.  Publicity,  window  displays,  art,  etc. 

8.  Interpreting  education  to  the  schools  themselves  through  faculty 
meetings,  school  assemblies,  school  newspapers,  etc. 
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MONDAY— NOVEMBER  10 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  ENRICHMENT  OF 
HUMAN  LIFE 

"An  individual  largely  makes  or  breaks  himself  in  his  recreation.  A  nation  rises  or  falls 
according  to  how  the  leisure  of  its  people  is  used.  The  conservation  of  leisure  is  one  of  the 
first  responsibilities  of  government  and  of  the  first  concern  to  the  statesman." — James  E.  Rogers, 
President  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  of  N.  E.  A. 

Every  educational  agency  in  the  community  may  cooperate  with  the 
schools  in  providing  a  program  of  life  enrichment  for  both  children  and 
adults.  Wise  employment  of  increased  leisure,  gift  to  man  from  a  machine 
age,  calls  for  deeper  insight  and  new  skills.  The  same  leisure  provides 
the  time  to  acquire  these  new  capacities. 

This  day  may  well  be  made  the  beginning  of  a  plan  in  your  community 
to  promote  the  wiser  use  of  leisure  by  individuals  at  all  age  levels.  For 
the  child  this  program  of  enrichment  will  center  around  the  school;  for 
the  adult  it  will  remain  close  to  the  school.  The  plan  will  also  provide 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  many  organizations  in  the  community  which 
foster  more  profitable  use  of  leisure  and  upon  which  young  and  old  rely 
for  much  of  the  guidance  for  their  extra  hours. 

The  first  step  in  such  a  plan  is  a  study  and  appraisal  of  the  facilities 
for  life  enrichment  which  already  exist  in  the  community.  The  survey^ 
made  for  this  purpose  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education  is  rich  in  suggestions.  The  following  outline  will  help 
in  making  this  investigation: 

A.  Recreation  and  Life  Enrichment 

Recreation,  physical  and  emotional,  is  sought  by  all  the  race  in  its 
leisure  hours  in 

1.  Play  and  sports 

2.  "Getting  back  to  nature" 

3.  Physical  training 

4.  Amusements 

Select  the  organizations  in  your  community  which  will  be  interested  in 
these  forms  of  recreation.  Ask  them  to  point  out  and  appraise  the  local 
possibilities  for  such  means  of  life  enrichment. 

Find  out  what  percentage  of  adults  and  children  in  your  community  play 
games.  What  are  the  facilities  for  them?  Are  playfields,  gymnasiums, 
swimming  pools,  parks,  etc.,  available  and  used?  How  can  hiking,  riding, 
golfing,  fishing,  camping,  gardening,  picnicking,  and  other  forms  of  physical 
outdoor  exercise  be  popularized? 

Appraise  provisions  for  amusements  in  your  community.  How  can 
they  be  improved? 

How  can  the  schools  help  build  up  recreational  programs  for  your 
community? 

Objectives: 

1.  Sounder  minds  and  bodies 

2.  Beautiful  homes  and  gardens 

3.  Deeper  appreciation  of  nature 


^Adult  Education  in  a  Community.  American  Association  for  Adult  Education,  41  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City.    Paper,  192  pp. 
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4.   Mor«  wholesome  amusements 

"We  must  seek  out  and  appreciate  our  own  distinctive  traits,  and  own  traditions,  our 
dee])-rooted  tendencies,  and  read  our  destiny  in  their  interpretation." — Charles  B.  Aycock. 

B.  Community  Organizations  and  the  Enrichment  of  Life 

What  things  do  such  organizations  in  the  community  as  the  fraternal 
societies,  service  clubs,  women's  clubs,  4-H  clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire 
Girls,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Hi-Y,  Girl  Reserves,  American  Legion, 
church  societies,  add  to  the  child  and  adult  life  enrichment  program?  How 
can  they  best  cooperate  with  the  school  to  increase  this  service  for  all  the 
community? 

Local  organizations  will  help.  Many  of  them  will  have  their  own  meet- 
ing programs  this  week  built  around  their  own  life  enrichment  objectives. 

C.  The  School  and  the  Enrichment  of  Life 

Show  how  the  school  provides  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure.  Explain  the 
objectives  of  the  extra-curriculum  activities  of  the  schools.  Demonstrate 
some  of  these  activities  at  the  various  programs  and  exhibits  of  the  week. 

Make  a  study  of  what  the  schools  can  do  to  enrich  adult  life.  How  may 
evening  schools,  extension  courses,  school  lyceums,  school  libraries,  music 
furnished  by  the  schools,  help  a  community-wide  program  of  education? 
How  can  such  a  program  make  use  of  school  grounds,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, teachers? 

D.  Travel  and  the  Enrichment  of  Life 

One  of  the  most  desirable  means  of  personal  improvement  is  travel. 
Americans  travel  more  than  any  other  people.  Show  the  travel  possibili- 
ties near  home.  Automobile  clubs,  historical  societies,  chambers  of  com- 
merce will  help  make  local  travel  more  interesting.  Plan  the  wider  use 
of  travel  magazines,  travel  books,  and  travel  lectures. 

E.  Art  and  the  Enrichment  of  Life 

"There  is  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  in  learning  to  enjoy  good  art  we  are  actually 
making  ourselves  better  citizens  and  contributing  to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  land 
we  love.  And  then  when  unusual  talent  appears  unheralded  we  shall  be  able  to  recognize  and 
protect  it— perhaps  the  greatest  privilege  of  all." — Lorado  Taft. 

Plan  art  exhibits,  art  clubs;  organize  classes  in  painting.  Promote 
societies  for  study  and  presentation  of  the  drama,  musical  organizations, 
and  writers'  clubs.    Enlist  the  cooperation  of  museums  and  libraries. 

Exhibit  articles  adults  and  children  have  made  in  pursuance  of  hobbies 
or  just  to  satisfy  creative  instincts,  such  as  paintings,  needlework,  soap 
sculpture,  toys,  machines,  bird  houses,  etc. 

Show  how  the  schools  encourage  the  appreciation  for  the  beautiful,  and 
how  interest  in  art  can  be  further  stimulated  in  the  community. 

F.  Books  and  the  Enrichment  of  Life 

Books  contribute  much  toward  the  enrichment  of  life.  They  are  an 
essential  part  of  every  home,  every  school,  and  every  community.  Find 
out  what  use  is  made  of  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  in  your  community 
in  public  libraries,  the  school  and  the  home.  How  many  periodicals  come 
regularly  to  the  average  home  in  your  community?  What  are  the  most 
popular  books  in  the  home?    What  is  a  satisfactory  amount  for  an  item 
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in  the  family  budget  for  books  and  periodicals?  What  use  do  citizens 
other  than  students  make  of  school  libraries?  What  are  the  most  inter- 
esting current  books? 

Seek  the  cooperation  of  school,  circulating,  and  public  libraries,  books- 
of-the-month  clubs,  and  newspapers  in  widening  the  community's  interest 
in  books. 

G.  The  Spiritual  Enrichment  of  Life 

The  church,  the  home,  the  parent-teacher  organizations,  and  the  school 
may  all  cooperate  in  discussion  and  plans  for  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  life.  The  church  has  a  great  service  to  perform  in  improving  the 
use  of  leisure  for  spiritual  purposes.  The  home,  no  less,  is  concerned  with 
the  intangible  emotional  values  that  take  up  much  of  the  time  we  are  not 
engaged  in  making  a  living.  The  building  of  ethical  character  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  objectives  of  the  schools.  Ministers  may  use  "Leisure  and  the 
spirit"  for  sermon  topics.  Parent-teacher  organizations  may  discuss  the 
influence  of  the  home  on  life's  finer  values. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ASSEMBLY  AND  HOME  ROOM  PROGRAMS 

1.  Hold  a  community  meeting  at  the  court  house,  in  the  school  audi- 
torium or  a  local  church. 

2.  Have  a  program  in  the  nature  of  a  demonstration  or  pageant  of 
club  work  done  by  Tar  Heel  farmers.  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire 
Girls,  Woman's  Club,  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  American  Legion,  etc. 

3.  Follow  this  by  a  "Get-together  Dinner"  or  an  old-fashioned  "work- 
ing" to  improve  public  grounds  in  the  community. 
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TUESDAY— NOVEMBER  11 

HOW  SCHOOLS  PROMOTE  PATRIOTISM  AND 
WORLD  UNDERSTANDING 

■'In  a  republic  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen  is  obedience  to  law." — Archibald  D.  Murphey. 

Each  of  the  10,000  posts  of  the  American  Legion  plans  to  devote  one 
program  in  1930  to  the  theme  of  world  understanding  and  goodwill.  The 
Legion  may  wish  to  have  this  program  on  Armistice  Day  in  your  com- 
munity. Plans  for  this  day  should  be  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Such  organizations  as  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  may  wish  to  have  a 
part  in  the  program  built  around  this  theme,  or  to  hold  special  programs 
of  their  own  on  this  day,  or  sometime  during  the  week. 

Pay  tribute  in  assembly  programs  to  those  who  have  defended  Ameri- 
can ideals  with  the  sword,  and  also  to  those  who  have  served  the  nation 
and  humanity  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

Recall  the  work  of  great  scientists,  inventors,  ministers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants,  educators  and  social  welfare  workers.  Local  pioneers  and 
community  benefactors  should  be  remembered. 

Armistice  Day  is  observed  because  it  marks  the  cessation  of  war.  Let 
us  build  upon  this  day  ideals  which  look  forward  to  permanent  peace. 
Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  know  the  words  of  the  Kellogg 
Peace  Pact,  now  underwritten  by  58  countries  of  the  world. 

The  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  may  be  printed  on  the  backs  of  programs  of 
the  day,  or  may  be  distributed  on  well-printed  posters^  to  every  classroom 
and  shop  window  on  this  day.  It  may  be  read  in  every  homeroom,  or 
included  in  assembly  exercises. 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  PATRIOTISM 
I.  Suggested  Illustrations  for  Printed  Programs  and  Posters 

Liberty  Bell 
Independence  Hall 
Betsy  Ross  Home 
The  Spirit  of  '76 

Facsimile  of  Declaration  of  Independence 

Photograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln  or  some  other  great  American 
A  Loaded  Soldier  Transport  Coming  to  Docks — Coming  Home 
The  United  States  Capitol  Building 
Arlington  Amphitheater 


^Posters  of  the  Peace  Pact  (size  9x12)  may  be  had  from  the  Division  of  Publications, 
National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  50 
each;  $1  for  20;  $4  per  hundred. 

Large  printed  posters  of  the  Peace  Pact  (size  28x44  in.)  may  be  obtained  from  "America 
First"  department,  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  532  17th  Street  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Price  15^  each;  $1  for  10;  $8  per  hundred.  Peace  Pact  postcards  may  also 
be  obtained  from  this  organization  at  l^i  each. 
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II.  Suggested  Quotations  for  Printed  Programs  and  Posters 

.  .to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting- 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." — Abraham  Lincoln, 
Second  Inaugural  Address. 
Peace  hath  her  victories 

No  less  renown'd  than  war. — Milton  to  the  Lord  General  Cromwell. 

Peace  is  always  beautiful. — Walt  Whitman. 

And  be  at  peace  among  yourselves. — St.  Paul. 

I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill. — Jesus. 

Only  peace  between  equals  can  last. — Woodrow  Wilson. 

As  the  patriots  of  '76  did  to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, so  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  let 
every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  property,  and  his  sacred 
honor. — Abraham  Lincoln. 

III.  Suggested  Topics  for  Addresses 

1.  Peace  Patriots 

Addresses  may  summarize  contributions  of  such  peace  patriots  as: 

a.  Thomas  A.  Edison  k.  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

b.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  1.  James  Russell  Lowell 

c.  Robert  Fulton  m.  Elihu  Embree 

d.  Eli  Whitney  n.  Horace  Mann 

e.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  o.  Henry  P.  Barnard 

f.  Elias  Howe  p.  John  Wanamaker 

g.  George  Westinghouse  q.  Andrew  Carnegie 

h.  Henry  Ford  r.  Charles  Lindbergh 

i.  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  s.  Albert  A.  Michelson 
j.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  t.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz 

2.  Over  There— By  One  Who  Went 

Experiences  of  the  soldiers  in  transport,  in  camp,  on  the  front 
lines  in  France.  Interesting  stories  if  related  about  a  unit  locally 
recruited  or  by  an  ex-soldier  well-known  in  the  community. 

3.  The  story  of  "America  the  Beautiful"  and  other  patriotic  airs. 

4.  Our  Flag 

An  exceptional  book  on  the  flag,  recently  published,  is  "The  Flag 
of  the  United  States:  Its  History  and  Symbolism,"  by  James  A. 
Moss.    U.  S.  Flag  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  How  the  United  States  Constitution  was  made. 

Its  history;  the  Bill  of  Rights;  the  Constitution  as  an  organic 
law. 

6.  A  Soldier's  Opinion  of  War 

7.  World  Understanding  and  Goodwill 

May  contain  a  summary  of  all  efforts  made  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  to  promote  world  peace. 

8.  The  Big  Parade  of  Peace 

America's  industrial,  economic,  agricultural,  educational,  and 
spiritual  contributions  to  civilization. 

9.  Men  Who  Made  Our  State  (County,  or  City),  such  as  Zebulon  B. 
Vance,  Charles  B,  Aycock,  Walter  Hines  Page,  James  B.  Duke. 

A  tribute  to  local  men  to  whom  the  community  is  indebted  for 
schools,  roads,  bridges,  manufacturing,  libraries,  commercial  de- 
velopment, parks,  good  city  or  state  government. 
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10.  The  Cost  of  War 

A  summary  of  the  cost  of  war,  past  and  present  in  the  United 
States,  in  terms  of  money,  men,  natural  resources.  (See  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances 
for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1927,'  pp.  18-20.) 

11.  Natural  Resources  and  the  Nation's  Wealth. 

12.  Great  writers,  dramatists,  poets,  composers,  and  artists  of  the  state. 
IV.  Projects  for  the  Day 

1.  Memorial  exercises  in  the  schools  for  graduates  and  former  students 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  great  war. 

2.  A  pageant  depicting  community  or  state  history.  Make  a  study  of 
the  work  and  personnel  of  North  Carolina  State,  county,  and  local 
governments. 

3.  Brief  biographies  in  bulletins  or  local  papers  of  men  who  have 
served  the  community. 

4.  Boy  Scout  parade  and  review. 

5.  Parades  by  school  children,  fife  and  drum  corps,  American  Legion. 

6.  Flag  drills  by  school  children — See  "Plays  for  School  Children," 
Irene  M.  Aitkin,  Apostrophe  to  the  Flag,  p.  265-267,  Century  Com- 
pany, N.  Y. 

7.  Program  by  recently  naturalized  citizens. 

8.  Newspaper  story  on  student  self-government  as  practiced  in  local 
schools. 

9.  Announce  and  begin  an  adult  night  school  class  in  the  history  of 
your  state,  its  natural  resources,  forests,  mines,  fish,  animal  life, 
water  power,  agricultural  products,  wild  flowers,  roads,  etc. 

10.  Prepare  for  your  community  an  honor  roll  which  carries  the  names 
of  citizens  now  living  who  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  your 
community. 

11.  Special  program  of  music  on  American  themes  or  by  American 
composers. 

Suggestions 

March  in  C,  by  Cadmann,  Overture  The  Golden  Sceptre,  by  Schlepeg- 

American  Fantasie,  by  Herbert.  rell. 

Victor  Herbert's  Favorites.  Overture  Lurline,  by  W.  V.  Wallace. 

Overture  Health  and  Wealth,  by  Weidt.  Sousa's  Marches. 

Overture  Queen  of  Autumn,  by  Bigge.  Folk    songs,    spirituals,    southern  melodies, 

Overture  Eagle's  Nest,  by  Isenmann.  etc. 

Overture  Sounds  from  the  Sunny  South,  By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka. 

by  Isenmann.  New  World  Symphony. 
Overture  The  Midnight  Dream,  by  Schle- 

pegrell. 


^May  he  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of 
D.  C. 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington, 
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12.  Exhibit  of  American  art — copies  of  paintings  by  American  artists 
may  be  secured  from  Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass.;  Brown 
Robertson  Co.,  424  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City;  Detroit  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

13.  Radio  parties — Make  plans  for  both  adults  and  children  to  listen 
in  on  special  American  Education  Week  radio  programs.  Addresses 
by  prominent  speakers  will  be  nationally  broadcast  from  Washington 
and  other  cities.    (See  announcement  on  page  4.) 

14.  "Respect  for  Law"  program — Emphasize  the  common  purpose  of  the 
teacher,  the  policeman  and  the  soldier  in  inculcating  respect  for  law 
and  preserving  the  order  and  peace  of  society.  Have  addresses  by 
a  policeman,  a  soldier,  and  a  teacher  showing  what  part  each  plays. 

V.  Special  Classroom  or  Assembly  Projects 

1.  Dramatize  the  making  of  the  Constitution  or  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  See  Avierica  First,  Jasper  L.  McBrien,  American 
Co.,  pp.  22-67,  The  Continental  Congress.  Also  Pieces  for  Every 
Day  the  School  Celebrates,  Constitution  Day.  Lloyd  Adams  Noble, 
New  York  City. 

2.  Read  "A  Message  to  Garcia,"  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 

3.  Citizenship  Plays — See  Citizenship  Plays,  by  Eleanore  Hubbard, 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

4.  Dramatize  the  story  of  American  Independence — See  The  Drama  of 
American  Independence  (a  pageant).  National  Education  Associ- 
ation. Paper,  156  p.  Price  50<P. 

5.  Dramatize  The  Man  Without  a  Country — See  Children's  Classics,  by 
Augusta  Stevenson,  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  pp.  305-326.  A  dramati- 
zation based  upon  Edward  Everett  Hale's  story.  Also  Bailey's 
Children's  Hour,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

6.  Pageants — See  Patriotic  Pageants,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  A  Pageant  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  H.  Augustine  Smith,  American  Institute  of 
Religious  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

7.  Read  biographies  of  great  patriots — See  Bailey's  Children's  Hour, 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  "The  Boy  Who  Was  True." 

8.  School  elections — See  Projects  for  the  High  School,  C.  H.  Elliott  and 
C.  S.  Crow,  State  University  of  New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
"A  Project  Developed  in  the  Bernards  High  School,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J." 

9.  Reenact  the  history  of  Plymouth — See  Major  Projects  in  Elementary 
Schools,  Florence  C.  Fox,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin  1921, 
No.  36. 

10.  Organize  good  citizenship  clubs — See  Projects  for  the  Elementary 
School,  C.  H.  Elliott  and  C.  S.  Crow,  State  University  of  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Simple  materials  for  kindergarten,  first, 
second  and  third  grades. 
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11.  Dramatize  Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

12.  Make  special  studies  of  manners  and  conduct — See  (1)  Training  in 
Courtesy,  McNaught,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  54, 
1917;  (2)  I^vey^y-day  Manners,  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City;  (3)  Manners  and  Conduct, 
Chicago  High  School  Dean  of  Girls,  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass. 

13.  Dramatize  events  of  the  American  Revolution — See  Lexington  (a 
drama)  by  S.  C.  Howard,  Lexington  Historical  Society,  Lexington, 
Mass.   Price  50<-. 

14.  Exhibit  films  and  slides — See  Flashes  of  Action,  showing  activities 
of  the  American  troops  in  France — A  motion  picture  taken  by  the 
IJ.  S.  Signal  Corps  and  described  by  the  War  Department  as  the 
best  action  film  of  the  World  War.  May  be  borrowed,  cost  of  trans- 
portation only,  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  War  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C. 

About  100  other  films  depicting  troop  movements,  ceremonies, 
camps,  athletics  in  U.  S.  Army,  President  Wilson's  trips  abroad, 
battles,  etc.,  may  be  had  from  the  same  office.  Cost  of  transpor- 
tation only. 

References 
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WEDNESDAY— NOVEMBER  12 
THE  SCHOOLS  OF  YESTERDAY 

The  schools  of  yesterday  met  the  need  of  a  pioneer  age.  They  were  the 
inspiration  of  thousands  of  citizens  who  have  made  America  what  it  is 
today.  The  "Little  Red  Schoolhouse"  taught  the  virtues  which  are  the 
foundations  of  good  character.  It  was  a  beacon  pointing  toward  enlight- 
ened self-government,  economic  prosperity,  and  higher  spiritual  ideals. 

The  severe  struggle  to  start  the  free  public  school,  to  extend  its  privi- 
leges to  all,  and  to  expand  its  services  to  keep  pace  with  the  constantly 
growing  demands  of  a  larger  and  more  complex  national  society  is  an 
interesting  chapter  in  American  history. 

A  review  of  the  aims  and  achievements  of  the  early  schools  olfers  an 
opportunity  to  show  how  the  school  of  today  has  moved  forward  toward 
the  realization  of  the  visions  of  those  who  saw  in  a  free  and  universal 
system  of  education  the  only  foundation  for  democracy.  The  topic  for 
this  day  was  selected  to  encourage  such  a  review  of  the  history  of  education 
in  America. 

Pay  tribute  to  such  American  leaders  in  education  as  Horace  Mann' 
and  Henry  P.  Barnard.  Honor  living  educators  in  your  own  community — 
the  teacher  or  supervisor  who  has  served  longest  or  performed  distinctive 
service.    Memorialize  your  local  educational  pioneers. 

Build  programs  for  this  topic  around  the  old  time  courses  of  study, 
methods  of  teaching,  equipment,  school  buildings,  school  finance,  organ- 
ization of  school  systems,  administration  and  supervision,  methods  of  school 
discipline,  work  of  school  trustees  and  boards  of  education,  training  and 
certification  of  teachers,  length  of  school  term  and  attendance  of  pupils. 
Visualize  the  old  school  at  its  best.  Point  out  its  weaknesses.  Make  every 
detail  so  clear  that  the  contrast  with  the  schools  of  today  will  be  impressive. 

Encourage  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  yesterday  to  help  in  portray- 
ing them.  Perhaps  they  will  wish  to  help  reproduce,  in  costume  and  with 
the  equipment  of  the  day,  an  old-time  schoolroom. 

INTERPRETING  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  YESTERDAY 

I.  The  School  of  Yesterday 

Dramatize  the  old  schools.  Select  appropriate  stage  properties. 
Rehearse  carefully.  Use  the  old  textbooks,  the  recitation  benches,  the 
home-made  seats,  the  ancient  stove.  Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  outfit 
for  exhibit  a  schoolroom  in  a  modern  building  with  the  furniture  used 
in  the  olden  days.  The  material  for  this  exhibit  can  be  used  on  the 
stage  in  your  dramatization.  Include  the  slates  and  slate  pencils,  the 
drinking  pail,  the  bundle  of  switches,  maybe  a  dunce  cap,  the  handbell 
used  to  call  the  pupils  from  play,  the  lunch  boxes,  the  row  of  wraps 
on  the  wall,  the  elevated  seat  and  high  table  of  the  teacher,  the  kero- 
sene wall  lamps — bring  back  for  a  day  the  diagramming  of  Read  and 
Kellogg's  Grammar,  the  problems  in  the  "Third  Part"  of  Ray's  Arith- 
metic, Holmes'  "Blue  Back"  Speller,  McGuifey's  Readers.    Revive  the 


'See  Horace  Maim  as  Curriculum  Content,  Journal  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  April,  1930.  p.  115. 
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spelling  bees,  the  ciphering  matches,  the  box  suppers,  the  singing 
schools,  the  debating  societies. 

If  you  wish  to  present  the  old  school  as  a  play,  secure  "The  Dee- 
strick  Skule"  from  the  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  542  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  Ask  the  elders  to  present  this  play.  Picture  with 
accuracy  and  sincerity  America's  earlier  efforts  to  give  every  child  a 
fair  start  in  life. 

II.  Exhibits 

Old  copybooks,  examinations,  textbooks,  teacher's  certificates,  the 
tuning  fork  of  the  leader  of  a  singing  school,  many  articles  connected 
with  early  education  may  be  collected  in  the  community.  Perhaps  the 
manual  training  and  art  departments  can  duplicate  some  of  the  old 
furniture,  and  assist  in  making  the  backgrounds  of  this  exhibit  real. 

III.  Games  and  Amusements 

Fox  and  geese,  blackman,  scrub,  and  other  school  games  of  yester- 
day may  be  described  by  someone  who  made  merry  in  these  sports  on 
the  old  playground.  Such  games  may  constitute  the  reason  for  a  "re- 
cess" during  the  portrayal  of  the  old  school  regime. 

IV.  The  Pioneers  in  Work  and  Play 

Entertainments  and  exhibits  may  portray  life  contemporaneous  with 
the  old  school.  "Square"  dances,  husking  bees,  taffy  pullings  may  be 
adapted  to  the  programs.  Costumes,  teas,  in  the  manner  and  with  the 
food  of  our  grandfathers,  may  be  used  to  reflect  the  social  life  of  yes- 
terday. Spinning  wheels,  looms,  old  hunting  rifles,  ox  yokes,  samplers, 
barbecue  spits,  etc.,  will  help  to  portray  the  more  serious  pursuits. 

V.  Suggestions  for  Illustrating  Printed  Programs,  Posters,  Etc. 

1.  The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse. 

2.  George  Washington  Dancing  with  Sally  Fairfax  at  the  Carlisle 
House,  by  Edward  Percy  Moran. 

3.  Ichabod  Crane  fleeing  from  Brom  Bones. 

4.  The  Interior  of  an  Old  Schoolroom^ 

5.  A  page  from  the  New  England  Primer. 

6.  Claiming  the  prize  of  the  red  ear  at  a  husking  bee. 

7.  A  culprit  wearing  a  dunce  cap. 

8.  A  stage  coach. 

9.  At  the  spinning  wheel. 

10.  An  ancient  hallway  with  a  "grandfather"  clock. 

11.  A  log  cabin. 

12.  An  ancient  fireplace  kitchen. 

13.  Four  poster  bed,  candles  with  chimneys  (storm  shades),  spinet,  quill 
pen  or  other  frequently  used  articles  of  the  home. 

14.  Oxen  plowing. 

15.  Christmas  Eve  at  Mount  Vernon,  by  Ferris. 

Portraying  articles  and  activities  contemporaneous  with  the  old 
school  connects  that  institution,  however  worthy,  with  an  age  which 
has  given  way  to  greater  comfort  and  efficiency.  Such  a  portrayal  is  a 
reminder  that  schools  must  progress  also. 


'See  full  page  picture  of  an  old-time  school  in  The  Journal  of  the  Nation-al  Education 
Association,  June,  1929,  p.  203. 
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VI.  Topics  for  Speeches 

1.  Then  and  Now  in  Education 

See  Then  and  Now  in  Education,  Otis  Caldwell  and  S.  A.  Courtis, 
World  Book  Co.  Show  changes  in  courses,  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline,  training  of  teachers,  etc. 

2.  Learning  to  "Figure"  in  the  Schools  of  Yesterday 

Read  problems  from  an  old  arithmetic:  Here  is  an  example:  "A 
ship  has  a  leak  which  will  fill  it  so  as  to  sink  in  7  hours;  it  like- 
wise has  a  pump  which  will  clear  it  in  12  hours.  Now,  if  they  begin 
to  pump  when  it  begins  to  leak,  in  what  time  will  it  sink?" 

Show  how  the  ''strengthening  of  mind"  through  difficult  problems 
has  given  way  to  training  in  needed  and  useful  skills  as  a  method 
of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  today.  A  speech  made  on  this  topic 
may  be  very  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive.  E.  L.  Thorndike's 
''Psychology  of  Arithmetic"  contains  some  good  suggestions. 

3.  The  Good  Old  Days 

About  the  homes,  schools,  churches,  amusements,  transportation, 
food,  tools,  etc.,  of  "the  good  old  days"  by  one  who  lived  in  them, 
and  who  knows  their  hardships  as  well  as  their  joys. 

4.  History  of  the  Schools  in  Our  City 

5.  The  Covered  Wagon 

The  Oregon  Trail  and  other  trails,  the  westward  movement. 
W^ite  to  Dr.  Howard  R.  Driggs,  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  for  information  on  the  "Covered  Wagon  Centennial." 

6.  Health  Today  and  Yesterday 

Tell  the  history  of  physical  and  health  education.  Begin  with 
the  "home  remedies"  and  the  country  physician  who  traveled  the 
prairies  with  his  saddlebags  filled  chiefly  with  calomel  and  quinine. 
Show  how  health  education  and  much  physical  care  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  home  to  the  schools. 

7.  Ten  o'Clock  Scholars 

Explain  the  abbreviated  school  term  of  the  past.  Trace  the 
development  to  universal  compulsory  education  in  nine-  and  ten- 
month  schools.  Describe  work  of  the  truant  officer,  the  "holding 
power"  of  the  present-day  schools,  percentage  of  enrollment  going  to 
high  school,  to  college. 

8.  The  Three  R's 

Show  how  the  "fundamentals"  are  still  emphasized  in  our  schools. 
Compare  time  spent  on  study  of  Three  R's  today  and  yesterday. 
See  Carleton  H.  Mann,  How  Schools  Use  Their  Time,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

9.  The  Evolution  of  Our  Textbooks 

See  The  Jom-nal  of  the  National  Education  Association  refer- 
ences on  early  textbooks  given  below. 

10.  Discipline  in  the  Schools  of  Yesterday 

11.  Ask  the  oldest  teacher  in  your  community  to  describe  the  school 
in  which  he  first  taught. 

VII.  Other  Suggestions 

1.  Ciphering  match  between  parents  and  children. 

2.  Spelling  bees  between  parents  and  children  or  parents  and  teachers. 

3.  Select  "puzzle  and  trick  problems"  from  old  arithmetics.  Run  them 
in  the  local  paper.  Publish  the  names  of  those  who  send  in  correct 
solutions. 

4.  Newspaper  feature  articles  portraying  the  Schools  of  Yesterday. 
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5.  Let  parents  compete  with  pupils  in  excellence  of  penmanship. 

6.  If  old  copybooks  are  available,  ask  the  authors  to  repeat  the  exer- 
cises today,  for  comparative  purposes.  What  happens  through  the 
years  to  handwriting  skill?  See  Shaw,  Lena  V.  Handwriting  in 
1876.  Detroit  Journal  of  Education,  June,  1922,  p.  23. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF  TODAY 


The  technics  of  the  modern  school  are  becoming  more  highly  specialized. 
Methods  of  teaching,  supervising,  administering  and  financing  education 
are  rapidly  changing.  Educational  leadership  depends  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic understanding  and  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  educator's  sincerity, 
purpose  and  effectiveness  in  bringing  about  these  changes.  The  task  of 
interpreting  the  schools  is  taking  its  place  beside  that  of  the  already  well- 
developed  fields  of  administration  and  research. 

The  topic  for  this  day  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  the  purposes  of 
the  school  interpreter.  It  is  his  purpose  to  visualize  and  dramatize  the 
philosophy  and  science  of  education  today,  in  terms  that  fit  into  the  habits 
of  thought  of  the  average  citizen. 

The  schools  of  today  are  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  Show  how  these  needs  have  called  for  new  objectives 
and  new  educational  philosophy.  Trace  the  growth  of  the  objectives  from 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  three  R's  to  the  seven  cardinal  principles  of  edu- 
cation. Show  how  a  new  age  demands  of  the  schools  a  richer  program. 
Explain  how  abandoning  the  theory  of  formal  mental  discipline  has  affected 
the  curriculum  and  teaching  methods.  Explain  the  psychology  of  interest 
and  its  influence  upon  the  educative  process  today. 


Request  your  county  superintendent  to  furnish  facts  showing  how  your 
county  ranks  in  education  with  other  counties  in  the  state. 

I.  Interpreting  the  Schools  of  Today  Calls  for  the  Use  of: 

1.  Newspaper  articles  and  news  stories. 

2.  School  bulletins  for  the  home. 

3.  Letters  to  the  home. 

4.  School  exhibits: 


5.  Demonstrations  of  classes  at  work. 

6.  Public  addresses  by  school  officers,  teachers  and  pupils. 

7.  Visiting  of  the  schools  by  parents. 

8.  Visiting  of  the  homes  by  teachers. 

9.  School  newspapers,  magazines,  etc. 
10.  Radio  programs. 

II.   Suggested  Quotations  for  Printed  Programs  and  Bulletins: 

/  AM  EDUCATION — /  bear  the  torch  that  enlightens  the  world,  fires 
the  imagination  of  man,  feeds  the  flame  of  genius.  I  give  vnngs  to 
dreams  and  might  to  hand  and  brain. 

From,  out  the  deep  shadows  of  the  past  I  come,  ivearing  the  scars 
of  struggle  and  the  stripes  of  toil,  but  bearing  in  triumph  the  wisdom 
of  all  ages.   Man,  because  of  me,  holds  dominio7i  over  earth,  air,  and 


INTERPRETING  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  TODAY 


a.  Modern  furniture 

b.  Good  textbooks 

c.  City  beautiful  projects 

d.  School  gardening 

e.  Industrial  art 

f.  Drawing  and  painting 


g.  Penmanship 

h.  Theme  papers 


i.  Classroom  projects 
j.  The  school  library 
k.  Home  economics 
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sea;  it  is  for  him  I  leash  the  lightning,  plumb  the  deep  and  shackle 
the  ether. 

I  am  the  parent  of  progress,  creator  of  culture,  violder  of  destiny; 
philosophy,  science  and  a.rt  are  the  works  of  my  hand.  I  banish  igno- 
rance, discourage  vice,  disarm  anarchy. 

Thus  have  I  become  freedom's  citadel,  the  arm  of  democracy,  the 
hope  of  youth,  the  pride  of  adolescence,  the  joy  of  age.  Fortunate  the 
nations  and  happy  the  homes  that  welcome  me. 

The  school  is  my  workshop ;  here  I  stir  ambitions,  stimulate  ideals, 
forge  the  keys  that  ojyen  the  door  to  opportunity.  I  am  the  source  of 
inspiration;  the  aid  of  aspiration.  I  am  irresistible  POWER. — Published 
by  Better  Schools  League,  Inc. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  has  been  a  favorite  text  all  my  lifetime, 
but  I  never  heard  a  preacher  who  recognized  the  profound  philosophy  of  these  words.  He 
and  go  are  the  vital  words  of  this  text.  The  text  clearly  suggests  that  all  children  should 
he  goers  and  doers.  The  old  training  made  them  don'ters  and  stoppers  and  quitters. — 
James  L.  Hughes. 

The  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  the  complexity  of  human  problems  are  perpetually 
increasing;  therefore  every  generation  must  overhaul  its  educational  methods  if  time  is 
to  be  found  for  what  is  new. — Bertrand  Russell  in  Education  and  the  Good  Life. 

III.  Suggested  Topics  for  Articles  and  Addresses:^ 

1.  Pupil  Success  in  Our  Schools 

a.  What  the  new  measurements  tell  about  our  school  work". 

b.  Why  children  are  promoted  at  different  rates, 

c.  Worthwhile  achievements  of  students  outside  classroom  ac- 
tivities 

(1)  How  students  earn  their  way  through  school. 

(2)  Student  deposits  in  school  banks. 

(3)  Interesting  projects  pupils  pursue  at  home. 

d.  Honors  and  distinctions  won  by  students  and  graduates. 

2.  Methods  of  Teaching 

a.  Grouping  together  children  of  like  ability  and  interest. 

b.  Examinations  in  our  schools. 

c.  How  our  schools  help  students  select  their  occupations. 

d.  Special  methods  of  teaching  and  organization  such  as  Win- 
netka,  Dalton,  Gary  Platoon  School,  etc.,  in  local  use. 

e.  How  our  students  use  the  school  library. 

f.  Apparatus  that  aids  the  teacher  and  textbook. 

g.  How  the  visiting  teacher  helps. 

h.  What  the  principals  and  supervisors  do. 

i.  How  the  school  learns  from  life — school  excursions,  field  trips, 
and  museums. 

3.  What  Our  Schools  do  for  the  Health  of  Pupils 

a.  Physical  examinations  and  inspections. 

b.  School  lunches  and  cafeteria  service 

(1)  Undernourished  children. 

c.  Our  playground  facilities. 

d.  How  health  is  taught  in  the  schools 

(1)  School  nurses  and  physicians. 

(2)  Baths,  clinics,  courses  in  health. 

e.  Safety  in  the  schools 

(1)  Student  traffic  officers. 

(2)  Protection  from  fire,  fire  escapes,  fire  drills. 

iSee  What  to  Tell  the  People  About  the  Public  Schools,  by  Belmont  Farley,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

-In  order  that  these  "topics"  may  suggest  the  way  in  which  the  articles  on  speeches  may 
be  developed  around  them,  they  are  stated  as  themes  or  subjects  rather  than  as  article  headings. 
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f.  Physical  education 

(1)  Corrective  physical  exercises. 

(2)  Athletics. 

g.  How  contagious  disease  is  handled  in  the  schools. 

4.  What  we  Study  at  School 

a.  How  our  courses  help  achieve  the  seven  objectives  of  edu- 
cation and  of  life. 

b.  Why  some  courses  are  required  and  others  optional  in  our 
high  schools. 

c.  Courses  of  study  recently  adopted. 

d.  How  character  is  developed  in  our  schools. 

e.  How  our  schools  revise  the  curriculum. 

f.  How  students  are  helped  to  select  their  subjects. 

g.  Special  courses  for  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped. 

5.  Discipline  and  Behavior  of  Pupils 

a.  School  manners  today  and  yesterday. 

b.  Self-government  in  our  schools. 

6.  Teachers  and  School  Officers 

a.  The  training  of  our  teachers,  how  it  is  increasing. 

b.  How  the  work  of  the  teacher  has  become  specialized. 

7.  Attendance  in  Our  Schools 

a.  The  purpose  of  the  compulsory  law  and  how  it  is  enforced. 

b.  The  increasing  enrollment  in  our  schools  and  its  significance. 

c.  Why  students  stay  in  school  longer  now. 

8.  Our  School  Buildings 

a.  Why  our  modern  schools  are  safe,  comfortable  and  healthful. 

b.  School  building  plans  for  the  future  in  our  district. 

9.  Managing  the  Finance  of  Our  Schools 

a.  '  Why  schools  cost  more  today 

(1)  Decreased  value  of  the  dollar. 

(2)  Increased  enrollments  and  longer  school  terms. 

(3)  Enriched  courses  of  study. 

b.  How  the  school  tax  dollar  is  spent. 

c.  Buying  supplies  for  our  school  system. 

10.  Board  of  Education  and  Administration 

a.  Our  schoolboard  members 

(1)  Who  has  served  longest? 

(2)  What  school  issues  has  the  present  board  decided? 

(3)  What  occupations  do  the  members  follow? 

b.  Being  a  superintendent  of  schools 

(1)  His  duties. 

(2)  His  most  recent  annual  report  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

11.  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

a.  What  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  is  doing  for  our  schools. 

b.  What  part  the  home  plays  in  education. 

12.  Extracurriculum  Activities 

a.  How  extracurriculum  activities  enrich  education^. 

b.  What  our  children  learn  in  their  school  clubs. 

c.  The  part  athletics  plays  in  education. 

d.  Social  education  and  school  parties. 

IV.  Things  to  Do 

1.   Send  a  printed  bulletin  to  the  home'. 

Examples : 

Illustrated  Course  of  Study,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Board  of  Education. 

iSee  Readings  in  Extra-Curricular  Activities,  by  Joseph  Roemer  and  C.  F.  Allen,  D.  C. 
Heath,  1926. 

-Copies  of  the  illustrations  cited  may  be  secured  from  the  respective  boards  of  education. 
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Yearbook  of  Savannah  Education,  Savannah,  111.,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

What  Have  You  in  Your  Toolkit?    Bryant,  S.  Dak.,  Board  of 
Education. 

2.  Have  students  write  letters  to  the  home. 

Example:    (Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.) 

Dear  Dad:  We're  up  here  at  Horace  Mann  and  it  is  a  very 
interesting  place  to  us.  We  spend  a  lot  of  time  here  and  it  fills 
up  a  big  part  of  our  lives.  Mother  sees  quite  a  bit  of  it  and 
knows  a  lot  about  it,  so  she  understands  what  we  are  talking  of 
at  the  dinner  table.  Of  course,  she  is  able  to  get  up  to  see  us 
often;  but  as  for  you,  Dad,  the  old  office  beckons  you  every 
morning. 

Lincoln's  birthday,  on  FebinAary  12th,  though,  will  be  your 
day  off.  You  can't  play  golf;  it's  too  cold  and  the  course  is  too 
rough.  It's  not  much  fun  to  motor,  and  as  for  the  baseball 
games — not  yet!  So  we've  been  thinking  that  you  MIGHT  like 
to  come  up  and  spend  the  day  ivith  us  at  Horace  Mann;  see  what 
we're  doing,  what  we're  learning,  and  how  we're  living. 

We  won't  put  on  any  "show'^  for  you.  We  will  just  have  a 
regular  Horace  Mann  day.  February  12th  happens  to  come  on 
Tuesday  and  that  is  our  assembly  day.  You  might  like  that. 
We  would  like  to  have  you  come  when  we  do  in  the  morning  and 
stay  till  after  lunch.  The  lunchroom  will  see  that  there  is  enough 
for  you.  of  the  same  kind  of  good  things  we  have  to  eat,  and  they 
won't  charge  you  any  more  than  we  have  to  pay. 

If  you  visit  oar  classes  in  the  morning,  you  will  have  a  lot  of 
questions  to  ask  after  lunch.  Dr.  Reynolds  guarantees  a  nice, 
comfortable  lounge  and  a  chance  to  talk  things  out. 

We  all  want  very  much  to  have  a  ''Dad's  Day,"  but  of  course 
we  can't  have  it  ivithout  our  Dads!  Just  say  on  the  postcard 
that  you  will  come.  We  know  that  Horace  Mann  will  mean  a 
lot  more  to  us  if  you  share  it  with  us  for  one  day. 

With  love 

"You  knoiv  who." 

3.  Exhibit  School  Work 

Give  the  pupils  something  to  do  in  connection  with  school 
exhibits.  For  instance,  in  manual  arts  exhibits  demonstrate  the 
process  as  well  as  the  finished  article.  Have  a  pupil  engaged  in 
each  step  of  furniture-making,  sawing,  planing,  mortising,  glu- 
ing, finishing,  and  upholstering.  In  painting  and  drawing  ex- 
hibits have  pupils  at  work.  In  home  economics  let  the  girls  cook, 
bake,  serve  at  intervals  throughout  the  period  of  the  exhibit.  If 
the  exhibit  is  one  of  borrowed  copies  of  great  art  masterpieces, 
have  students  give  visitors  an  appreciation  lesson.  Do  the  same 
thing  for  music.  Show  patrons  not  only  what  is  done,  but  how 
it  is  done. 

4.  Demonstrate  Class  Work 

Select  high  spots  from  class  work  and  let  pupils  demonstrate 
recitation  or  laboratory  exercises  on  the  auditorium  stage.  The 
kindergartners  may  offer  a  folk  dance,  the  fourth  grade  an 
exercise  in  rapid  calculation,  the  sixth  grade  may  illustrate  a 
lesson  on  Japan  with  maps,  pictures,  Japanese  articles,  class 
discussion.  High  school  physics  or  chemistry  classes  may  demon- 
strate a  laboratory  experiment;  household  arts  classes  may  show 
how  they  make  pies,  may  cut  cloth  to  a  pattern  or  coldpack  fruit; 
the  Latin  class  may  put  on  a  representation  of  the  Roman  senate. 
A  program  of  this  sort  if  properly  varied  will  attract  great 
interest. 
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5.  Have  a  School  Night 

Many  communities  have  had  successful  "school  nights."  Start 
school  at  7:30  P.M.  and  run  through  every  class  period  of  the 
day  in  ten-minute  sessions.  Ask  parents  to  follow  the  class 
schedules  of  their  children.  They  will  get  acquainted  with  each 
teacher.  If  the  attendance  is  large,  perhaps  the  best  method  is 
to  have  the  teacher  spend  a  few  minutes  telling  the  parents  of 
the  educational  objectives  of  the  subject  she  teaches.  Let  her 
call  attention  to  the  textbook,  reference  books,  apparatus  or  any 
other  equipment  or  device  contributing  to  good  teaching. 

Let  parents  put  their  wraps  in  the  lockers  used  each  day  by 
their  children.  Ask  them  to  carry  the  same  textbooks  and  note- 
books from  class  to  class.  Have  an  assembly  hour.  Here  demon- 
strations of  class  work  as  described  above  may  be  made.  Perhaps 
a  few  parents  will  speak.  It  may  be  desirable  for  them  to  put 
on  the  whole  assembly  program.  They  may  wish  to  represent 
the  Schools  of  Yesterday  at  this  assembly,  or  to  express  their 
hopes  for  the  Schools  of  Tomorrow. 

6.  Plan  Addresses  by  Pupils,  Teachers,  Members  of  Board  of  Education 

Plan  for  the  addresses  of  school  children  before  the  organ- 
izations to  which  they  belong.  Let  high  school  girls  interpret 
phases  of  school  work  to  the  Girl  Reserves,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
4-H  Clubs,  etc.  Let  boys  speak  before  their  organizations.  Let 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Student  Council  plan  these  pro- 
grams. Arrange  with  Rotary  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  Lion's  Club, 
Women's  Club,  and  other  social,  fraternal,  commercial  organiza- 
tions and  labor  unions  to  have  faculty  members  or  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  speak  before  meetings  which  they  hold 
this  week. 

Allow  the  high  school  orchestra  and  other  school  music  organ- 
izations to  serve  civic  and  other  clubs  this  week. 

7.  Invite  the  Cooperation  of  Newspapers 

A  special  broadside  of  educational  news  for  American  Edu- 
cation Week  will  be  available  October  1  from  the  Division  of 
Publications,  N.  E.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  broadside  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  your  newspapers.  It  is  mailed 
to  many  editors.  Ask  your  editor  if  he  has  received  it.  If  he 
has  not,  write  for  one.    It  is  free. 

Suggest  to  the  advertising  manager  of  your  local  paper  the 
possibilities  of  an  American  Education  Week  page  signed  by 
advertisers.  Art  for  this  page  will  be  furnished  by  a  prominent 
company  specializing  in  advertising  art.  If  you  wish  a  sample 
page  of  this  kind,  used  for  American  Education  Week  last  year, 
write  to  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

8.  Get  Help  From: 

1.  National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  American  Legion,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

3.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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V.   General  Educational  Progress  in  North  Carolina 


Teachers 


THEN 
(1899-1900) 
The  total  number  of  teachers 

was     8,320 

Of  this  number,  white 

teachers  numbered   5,753 

And  colored  teachers 

numbered   2,567 


NOW 
(1928-1929) 
There    are    24,702    public  school 
teachers  in  North  Carolina. 

White  teachers  have  increased  to 
18,475, 

And  colored  teachers  to  6,227. 


Salaries 


The  average   annual  salary 

paid  teachers  was   $90.05 

White  teachers  received  an 

average  annual  salary  of  .  93.03 

Colored  teachers  were  paid 
an  average  annual  salary 
of   83.37 


The  average  annual  salary  of 
teachers  is  $821.07. 

White  teachers  are  paid  an  aver- 
age of  $927.21  a  year, 

And  colored  teachers  receive  an 
average  of  $510.07  a  year. 


School  Population,  Enrollment  and  Attendance 


The  total  school  population 

(6-21  years  old)  was  657,949 

Number  of  white  children 

(6-21  years  old)  was  439,431 

And  number  colored  chil- 
dren of  these  ages  was____218,518 

The  total  number  of  pupils 

enrolled  was   400,452 

Total  average  daily  attend- 
ance was   206,918 

The  percentage  of  the  total 
school  population  enrolled 
was      60.9% 

The  percentage  of  total  en- 
rollment in  average  daily 
attendance  was    51.7% 


Total  school  population  is  1,013,906. 

The  number  of  white  children  eli- 
gible to  attend  public  school  is 
700,930. 

The  number  of  colored  children  of 

school  age  is  312,976. 
The  total  school  enrollment  is 

855,882. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for 
the  year  is  644,755. 

T'he  percentage  of  population  en- 
rolled has  increased  to  84.4%  . 

Likewise,  the  percentage  of  enroll- 
ment in  attendance  has  increased 
to  75.3%. 


Length  of  School  Term 


The  average  number  of  days  the 
schools  were  in  session  was  70.8. 

In  white  schools  the  average  term 
was  73.3  days. 

And  in  colored  schools  the  average 
term  was  65.3  days. 


The  average  length  of  school  term 
for  the  State  is  152.9  days. 

The  white  schools  operated  on  an 
average  of  158.8  days. 

And  the  colored  schools  were  in 
session  an  average  of  139.5  days. 
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Schools  and 
There  were  6,918  schoolhouses  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  number  of  log  schoolhouses 
during  this  year  was  1,190 

There  were  7,391  schools. 

Evidently,  some  schools  were 
taught  in  churches  and  private 
dwellings,  as  the  number  of 
schools  exceeds  the  number  of 
schoolhouses.  The  majority  of 
these  were  taught  by  one  teacher. 

The  value  of  all  public  school  prop- 
erty was  slightly  more  than  one 
million  dollars   $1,097,564.00 

The  average  value  of  a  schoolhouse 
was   $158.65 

High 

There  were  approximately  30  high 
schools,  all  of  which  were  in  the 
larger  cities. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
these  high  schools  was  approxi- 
mately 2,000. 

TTiere  is  no  information  available 
as  to  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates,  but  based  on  present- 
day  figures  there  were  possibly 
200. 


Schoolhouses 

The  number  of  schoolhouses  has 
decreased  to  6,089,  but  there  was 
an  increase  in  number  of  school- 
houses  to  1918-1919  when  the 
peak  was  reached  at  a  total  of 
8,239  schoolhouses  in  use. 
The  number  of  log  schoolhouses 

has  decreased  to  only  22. 
There   were   only   2,096  schools 
taught  by  one  teacher,  988  for 
the  white  race. 
At  the  end  of  this  school  year  pub- 
lic school  property  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  pupils  has 
an    appraised    value    of  $107,- 
856,893.00. 
The   average   schoolhouse  is  now 
valued  at  $17,713.00. 

Schools 

There   are   now   881   public  high 
schools. 


A  total  of  109,957  boys  and  girls 

were  enrolled  in  public  high 
schools. 

This  year  13,667  boys  and  girls 

graduated  from  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  State. 


Expenditures 


In  this  first  year  of  the  century 
$1,062,303.71  was  spent  on  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary 
education. 


Of  this  amount  $1,004,903.09  was 
for  the  current  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  schools. 

And  only  $57,400.62  was  expended 
for  capital  outlay  purposes — new 
buildings  and  equipment. 

The  State  put  into  the  current 
operating  cost  of  the  schools  the 
sum  of  $100,000.00. 


In  27  years  the  annual  amount 
spent  for  public  school  education 
below  college  grade  has  in- 
creased to  $35,941,318.70. 

For  all  current  operating  items 
for  the  entire  school  year,  it 
took  $27,961,531.85. 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
equipping  new  buildings  and  for 
buying  trucks  and  other  equip- 
ment, there  was  spent  in  the  en- 
tire State  a  total  of  $7,979,- 
786.85. 

This  year  $3,688,299.78  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  various 
counties  of  the  State  as  an  aid 
in  the  cost  of  public  education. 
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•Consolidation  and  Transportation 


(1919-1920) 
In  1919-20  there  were  150  vehicles, 
mostly  trucks,  used  for  the  pub- 
lic transportation  of  school  chil- 
dren. 

7,936  children  were  transported  at 
public  expense  to  and  from 
school. 

In  this  year  there  were: 

4,174  one-teacher  rural  schools, 
3,242  two-teacher  rural  schools, 
597  three-teacher  rural  schools, 
566  rural  schools  having  more 
than  three  teachers. 

(1921-1922) 

During  this  year  there  were: 
355  consolidated  schools — 
127  having  four  teachers, 
78  having  five  and  six  teachers, 
150  having    more   than    s  i  x 
teachers. 

There  was  spent  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  transporta- 
tion vehicles  the  sum  of  $284,- 
884.45. 


(1928-1929) 
In  1928-29  a  total  of  3,671  vehicles 
were  used  for  this  purpose. 

163,870  school  children  were  trans- 
ported this  school  year. 

Whereas,  in  1928-29  there  were: 
2,096  rural  one-teacher  schools, 
1,516  rural  two-teacher  schools, 
593  rural  three-teacher  schools, 
1,179  rural  schools  having  more 
than  three  teachers. 

(1928-1929) 

Now,  there  are : 

986  consolidated  schools — 
170  having  four  teachers, 
195    having    five    and  six 

teachers, 
621   having    more    than  six 
teachers. 

A  total  of  $1,929,282.99  was  spent 
in  the  State  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  school 
trucks. 


Vocational  Education 


There  were  21  schools  providing 
instruction  in  vocational  agri- 
culture to  323  boys. 

Home  economics  started  in  1918-19 
as  a  part  of  the  high  school 
course  in  three  schools  with  100 
girls  enrolled. 

The  program  in  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  started  this  same 
year  with  five  classes  having  an 
enrollment  of  128  students. 


This  work  has  grown  until  now 
there  are  154  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  4,759  boys. 

This  work  has  been  extended  to 
274  schools  giving  instruction  to 
12,358  girls. 

Now  there  are  classes  offering 
courses  in  342  classes  to  5,689 
persons. 
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Training  of  Teachers 


(1922-1923) 
In  1922-23,  there  were  2,645  white 
teachers  who  held  certificates 
based  on  training  less  than  grad- 
uation from  a  standard  high 
school.  This  number  represented 
16.72  per  cent  of  the  total  white 
teachers. 

There  were  2,327  colored  teachers 
who  did  not  have  training  equiv- 
alent to  high  school  graduation 
this  year,  49.18  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  employed. 

State  School  Facts — November  1,  1928, 


(1928-1929) 
Now,  only  145  or  0.8  per  cent  of 
the    total    white    teachers  em- 
ployed are  in  this  group. 


The  number  of  colored  teachers  of 
this  class  has  decreased  to  1,275 
or  20.63  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  colored  teachers. 

nth  data  revised  to  1928-1929. 
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FRIDAY— NOVEMBER  14 

WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  HELPED  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  TO  ACHIEVE 

Education  is  the  ladder  by  which  men  climb  toward  their  ideals.  Among 
these  ideals  are  material  prosperity,  bodily  health,  and  spiritual  happiness. 
For  three  centuries  oppressed  peoples  have  turned  their  faces  toward 
America  as  the  land  of  opportunity  to  live  their  faiths  and  achieve  their 
hopes.  Through  the  years  the  schools  have  become  the  chief  instrument 
of  this  opportunity. 

Power,  prosperity  and  happiness  are  achieved  by  the  individual  more 
quickly  and  more  easily  in  America  than  in  any  other  nation.  No  social 
or  economic  barrier  is  insurmountable  to  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
trained  ability  and  personal  ambition. 

The  American  schools  are  free  and  open  to  all  for  training  of  their 
talents  to  the  greatest  efficiency  in  service  to  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
men.  The  right  of  every  individual  to  develop  himslf  to  his  full  possi- 
bilities is  recognized  as  the  essential  ideal  of  democracy.  The  very  existence 
of  democratic  government  depends  upon  an  enlightened  citizenry. 

The  seven  cardinal  objectives  of  education  constitute  the  fundamental 
aims  of  those  who  would  achieve  prosperity,  happiness  and  honor.  The 
purpose  of  the  schools  is  to  help  mankind  to  realize  its  ideals  of  physical 
and  mental  health,  happy  homes,  remunerative  vocations,  leisure  and  the 
wisdom  to  use  it  profitably,  a  sense  of  duty  to  country,  ability  and  desire 
to  grow  mentally  by  continuous  learning,  and  ethical  character. 

The  schools  may  help  the  individual  to  achieve  these  aims  in: 

1.  Physical  and  health  education  and  medical  care. 

2.  Education  in  home  making. 

3.  Training  in  occupations. 

4.  Development  of  appreciations  for  the  beautiful  and  worthwhile. 

5.  Instilling  lifelong  habits  of  learning. 

6.  Courses  in  citizenship  and  student  government. 

7.  Teaching  respect  for  fellows  and  the  principles  of  honorable  con- 
duct in  life  situations. 

HOW  THE  SCHOOLS  HELP  INDIVIDUAL  ACHIEVEMENT 

I.  Suggested  Illustrations  for  Printed  Programs,  Posters,  Etc. 

1.  The  Thinker,  by  Auguste  Rodin. 

2.  Horace  Mann. 

3.  Henry  P.  Barnard. 

4.  Comenius. 

5.  Erasmus. 

6.  Bacon. 

II.  Suggested  Quotations  for  Printed  Programs,  Posters,  Bulletins,  Etc. 

Ask  a  dozen  prominent  local  citizens  to  make  statements  that  are 
testimonials  to  the  meaning  of  education  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 

Examples : 

Nothing  is  more  impoi-tant  than  that  you  use  well  the  time  while  you  are  in  high 
school.  Taking  full  advantage  of  your  high  school  opportunities  will  help  you  in  every 
way,  help  you  earn  money,  help  you  win  your  way  among  other  people,  and  widen  your 
circle  of  enjoyment  for  your  whole  life. — Florence  E.  Allen.  Judge,  Supreme  Court,  State 
of  Ohio,  Graduate  of  a  Cleveland  High  School. 
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BUILD  A  STRONG  FOUNDATION.  An  education  may  be  compared  to  any  other 
structure.  It  is  as  strong  and  useful  as  its  foundation.  The  architect  in  planning  his 
building  looks  first  to  the  strength  of  his  foundation,  whether  it  be  the  present  intention 
to  erect  one,  two,  or  more  stories  in  the  long  run.  Where  the  structure  is  to  be  firm  and 
stable  there  is  arranged,  first  the  underpinning,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  instruction 
of  the  kindergarten.  Then  come  the  footings,  which  must  be  made  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  weight  of  what  is  coming  after.  This  is  the  elementary  school  training.  Then  comes 
the  foundation  itself,  upon  which  shall  rest  the  building  when  completed.  This  is  the  high 
school.— W.  F.  Maurer,  Attorney,  Graduate  of  a  Cleveland  High  School. 

I  realize  the  disadvantages  that  must  be  met  because  of  limited  education.  I  know 
that  regardless  of  what  one's  business  may  be,  he  cannot  know  too  much.  I  urge  every 
boy  and  girl  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  high  school.  I  regard  our  schools 
as  the  safety  valve  of  the  nation,  our  scholars  as  the  practical  managers  of  its  welfare. 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  duty  every  pupil  owes  to  himself  or  herself  to  become  an  efficient 
manager.  The  high  school  offers  the  opportunity.  I  urge  every  boy  and  girl  to  accept 
it.^ — W.  G.  Lee,  President,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen. 

III.  Suggested  Topics  for  Speeches 

1.  How  education  in  America  has  improved  health  and  increased  the 
expectancy  of  life. 

From  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City, 
may  be  obtained  bulletins  showing  the  decrease  in  death  rates  and 
the  expectancy  of  life  at  various  ages.  Ask  particularly  for  bul- 
letins entitled: 

a.  Health  Work  Pays 

b.  Statistical  Bulletin,  Vol.  X,  No.  10. 

c.  Statistical  Bulletin,  Vol.  X,  No.  8. 

d.  Improving  the  Value  of  the  Infant  -Mortality   Rate  as  an  Index   of  Public 
Health  Effort. 

Note  that  much  of  the  increased  average  length  of  life  is  due 
to  better  physical  care  of  children.  Dipcuss  the  "Summer  Round-up" 
and  the  work  of  school  nurses  and  physicians,  public  health  clinics 
for  children,  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  school. 

2.  Physical  Education  in  the  Schools. 

a.  The  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  its  apparatus. 

b.  Corrective  and  preventive  physical  exercises  in  our  schools. 

c.  Uses  and  needs  of  our  playfields. 

d.  What  our  students  are  taught  about  care  of  the  sick. 

e.  How  our  school  buildings  and  equipment  preserve  the  health  of  the  children. 

f.  What  a  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  does  for  health. 

3.  How  our  schools  prevent  and  care  for  sickness  and  epidemics,  and 
provide  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

a.  How  the  school  law  helps  prevent  spread  of  diseases. 

b.  Open  air  classes. 

c.  Schools  for  crippled  children. 

d.  How  cleanliness  is  practiced  in  the  schools. 

See  Monograph  No.  3,  School  Health  Bureau,  Welfare  Division,  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  City. 

e.  Protection  from  diphtheria  in  the  schools. 

See  Monograph  No.  2  in  the  above  series  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  New  York  City. 

4.  Teaching  of  safety  in  our  schools. 

a.  Traffic  patrols. 

b.  Fire  drills. 

c.  Lessons  in  rescue   and  resuscitation  of  drowning  persons,   use   of  antidotes, 
care  of  burns  and  wounds,  putting  out  fires,  etc. 

5.  The  money  value  of  education. 

See  references. 
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6.  How  education  makes  people  want  more  and  better  things. 

a.  Increase  in  per  person  consumption  of  foods  such  as  wheat,  meat,  etc.,  due  to 
education  in  agriculture  and  higher  standards  of  living. 

b.  Increased  use  of  musical  instruments,  automobiles,  and  other  desirable  luxuries, 
due  to  new  wants  and  increased  ability  to  satisfy  them. 

7.  Education  and  the  achievement  of  distinctipn. 

Information  may  be  secured  in  Who's  Who  in  America;  A.  N. 
Marquis  Company,  670  Cass  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

8.  The  education  of  the  great  men  of  America. 

a.  How  many  of  them  were  forced  to  provide  for  themselves  educational  oppor- 
tunities that  the  nation  now  offers  to  all? 

b.  Trace  the  educational  careers  of  present-day  men  of  distinction  through  ele- 
mentary school,  secondary  school,  and  college. 

9.  Trades  taught  in  American  high  schools  today. 

10.  What  our  schools  do  to  help  the  individual  achieve  appreciations  for 
life's  higher  values — art,  music,  etc. 

11.  What  our  schools  do  to  help  individuals  achieve  sound  character. 
See:  Moral  Principles  in  Education,  by  John  Dewey;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1909.    80  cents. 

The  Meaning  of  a  Liberal  Education,  by  Everett  Dean  Martin, 
Chap.  X.;  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co. 

12.  What  education  has  done  for  agriculture. 

13.  How  the  schools  encourage  thrift. 

IV.  Things  to  Do 

1.  Exhibit  dental  and  medical  clinics. 

2.  Illustrate  tests  and  care  of  the  eyes  in  the  schools. 

3.  Explain  and  exhibit  the  school  banking  system. 

4.  Demonstrate  corrective  and  preventive  physical  exercises. 

5.  Make  posters  showing  men  and  women  engaged  in  occupations  for 
which  education  prepared  them.  Let  the  posters  carry  appropriate 
testimonials  to  education. 

Suggestions : 

a.  A  chemist  using  laboratory  apparatus. 

b.  An  astronomer  studying  the  heavens. 

c.  An  engineer  directing  the  building  of  a  bridge. 

d.  A  business  executive  at  his  desk. 

e.  A  physician  caring  for  a  patient. 

f.  A  teacher  explaining  a  geometry  theorem  to  his  class. 

6.  Study  (in  the  history  classes)  the  biographies  of  great  Americans. 
Emphasize  their  educational  preparation  for  their  work. 

Simple  biographies  for  the  use  of  children  may  be  found  in: 

When  they  were  boys.     Everett,  C,  and  Reed,  C.  F.  Owen. 
80  cents. 

When  they  were  girls.    Moore,  R.  D. '  Owen.    80  cents. 
When  they  were  children.     Steedman,  A.     Thomas   Nelson  & 
Son,  1926.  $1.50. 

CHARTS^ 

Charts  showings  relation  of  health  of  children  to  school  provisions  for 
medical  care  and  physical  education  may  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Education  Association.    Ask  for: 


^May  be  obtained  from  the  National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Size,  22x28.  Single  charts,  50^;  any  five  charts,  $2.25;  any  ten  charts, 
$4.00;  25  charts  or  more,  350  each;  50  charts  or  more,  30(^  each. 
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First  Dental  Clinic  for  Rural  School  Children  in  the  United  States  Chart  47 
Improved  Health  Conditions  Following  Medical  Inspection  in  Rural 


Schools    Chart  45 

The  School  Nurse    Chart  13 

Health  Examinations  Made  Effective  by  Follow-up  Service  of 

School  Nurse    Chart  12 

Death  Rate  in  New  Yofk  City  Compared  with  Death  Rate  in 

Rural  N.  Y.    Chart  3 

Health  Defects,  City  Children  and  County  Children  Compared -  .  Chart  2 

Sneezing  and  Coughing    Chart  6 

Save  the  Eyes   .   Chart  14 

Hygienic  Seating    Chart  19 

Adenoids  and  Enlarged  Tonsils  Make  Backward  Pupils   Chart  17 

Adenoids  and  Diseased  Tonsils  Make  Backward  Pupils   Chart  16 

Work  of  the  School  Doctor    Chart  9 

Epidemics  in  School — May  be  avoided  through  cooperation  with 

Parents,  Teachers,  and  Health  Officers   Chart  7 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Should  be  Available  for  Every  Pupil   Chart  44 

The  Survival  of  the  Unfit— Some  Schools  Fit  to  Survive   Chart  39 

National  Welfare  and  Rural  Schools    Chart  34 

Avoid  Spreading  Disease  at  School  and  at  Home   Chart  31 


WHAT  SOME  NORTH  CAROLINIANS  SAY  ABOUT  HEALTH 

"One  of  the  basic  objectives  or  outcomes  of  elementary  education  should  be  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  the  child's  mental,  emotional,  social,  and  physical  health  behavior  in  terms 
of  attitudes,  habits,  skills,  and  knowledge." — Nettie  E.  Brogdon,  Supervisor  Guilford  County 
Schools. 

"To  insure  such  riches  (free,  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health)  intelligent  examination 
of  the  children  at  stated  intervals  is  absolutely  necessary." — T.  W.  Bickett. 

"One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  modern  conservation  is  a  high  regard  for  the  health 
of  the  community.  In  the  strenuous  life  of  the  twentieth  century  the  demand  is  for  a  maximum 
amount  of  mental  vigor  in  a  sound  body  ."--Angus  Wilton  McLean. 
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WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  HELPED  AMERICA 
TO  ACHIEVE 


WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  DONE 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  public  schools  have  prac- 
tically eliminated  illiteracy  and  materially  raised  the  general 
level  of  intelligence. 

They  have  supervised  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  and  to  their  great 
good- 

They  have  absorbed  the  great  flood  of  immigration  which  in- 
undated the  country,  and  kept  it  American. 

Through  courses  in  vocational  education  they  have  prepared 
young  people  for  specific  trades  and  have  increased  the  earning 
power  of  those  thus  educated. 

Our  great  advance  in  material  prosperity  can  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  higher  educational  levels  and  thinking  to  which  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  has  raised  the  masses. 

— Roger  W.  Babson. 


The  rapidity  of  the  rise  of  America  to  a  position  of  greatness  among 
the  nations  is  due  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  American  people.  The 
ability  to  work  effectively  depends  upon  an  education  that  inspires  and 
develops  inborn  talents.  America  is  history's  best  example  of  what  can 
be  achieved  by  enlightened  cooperation  in  industry.  Education  makes  men 
want  better  things.  America  has  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  any 
other  country  because  the  desire  for  the  comforts  of  life  has  kept  pace 
with  the  ability  to  produce  them. 

America  leads  in  inventive  genius  because  its  schools  inculcate  the 
spirit  of  research  into  new  fields  and  develop  lifelong  habits  of  learning. 
The  position  of  women  in  America  is  higher  than  in  any  other  land  because 
women  receive  education  equally  with  men. 

Political  rights  and  equal  justice  are  ideals  in  America  because  they 
are  rewards  only  for  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  highest  ideals 
of  citizenship. 

Education  has  helped  America  to  achieve: 

1.  Rapid  rise  to  national  greatness. 

2.  Realization  of  democratic  ideals. 

3.  Quick  conquest  of  a  vast  frontier. 

4.  Widened  opportunity  for  new  citizens  from  overseas. 

5.  The  highest  place  ever  accorded  women. 

6.  The  ability  to  create,  manage,  and  staff  efficiently  large  scale  pro- 
duction. 
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7.  The  noblest  standard  of  living  ever  realized  over  a  large  area. 

8.  The  highest  level  of  intellectual  life  ever  attained  by  all  the  people. 

9.  Steady  improvement  in  the  art  of  self-government. 

10.  Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  childhood  and  home  life. 

AMERICAN  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

I.  Suggested  Quotations  for  Printed  Bulletins,  Programs,  Etc. 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  In  proi:,ortion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public 
opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. — George  Washington. 

Education  is  more  indispensable,  and  must  be  more  general,  under  a  free  government 
than  any  other.  In  a  monarchy,  the  few  who  are  likely  to  govern  must  have  some  edu- 
cation, but  the  common  people  must  be  kept  in  ignorance;  in  an  aristocracy,  the  nobles 
should  be  educated,  but  here  it  is  even  more  necessary  that  the  common  people  should  be 
ignorant;  but  in  a  free  government  knowledge  must  be  general,  and  ought  to  be  uni- 
versal.— Johai  Adams. 

A  system  of  general  instruction  which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our  citizens 
from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  will  it  be  the  latest  of  all  the 
public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to  take  an  interest.  Nor  am  I  tenacious 
of  the  form  in  which  it  shall  be  introduced.  Be  that  what  it  may,  our  descendants  will 
be  as  wise  as  we  are.  and  will  know  how  to  amend,  and  amend  it  until  it  shall  suit  their 
circumstances.  Give  it  to  us,  then,  in  any  shape,  and  receive  for  the  inestimable  boon  to 
thanks  of  the  young  and  the  blessings  of  the  old. — Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  popular  government  without  popular  information  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it  is 
but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both.  Knowledge  will  forever  govern 
ignorance;  and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  governors  must  arm  themselves  with 
the  power  which  knowledge  gives.-  /am<?j  Madison. 

Education,  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  good  government,  should  be  universally  diffused. 
Open  the  doors  of  the  schoolhouse  to  all  the  children  in  the  land.  Let  no  man  have  the 
excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his  own  offspring.  Place  the  means  of  education 
within  his  reach,  and  if  they  remain  in  ignorance,  oe  it  his  own  reproach.  .  .  .  On  the 
diffusion  of  education  among  the  people  rest  the  preservation  and  the  perpetuation  of  our 
free  institutions. — Daniel  Webster. 

I  see  our  country,  united  and  prosperous,  emerging  from  the  clouds  which  still  sur- 
round her,  taking  a  higher  rank  among  the  nations,  and  becoming  richer  and  more  power- 
ful than  ever  before.  But  to  make  her  prosperity  more  than  superficial,  her  moral  and 
intellectual  development  should  keep  pace  with  her  material  growth.— George  Peabody. 

The  obligation  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  the  child  is  the  same  whether  the  child 
is  wrapped  in  a  white  skin  or  a  black  one.—/.  Y.  Joy.ner. 

A  competent  teacher  in  every  classroom  would  in  one  generation  revolutionize  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  State. — A.  T.  Allen. 

II.  Suggested  Illustrations  for  Printed  Bulletins,  Programs,  Posters,  Etc. 

1.  Skyline  of  smoking  chimneys  in  a  factory  town,  or  of  skyscrapers 
in  a  great  city. 

2.  A  speeding  train  or  airplane — power  and  speed. 

3.  A  great  steam  or  electric  crane  in  action. 

4.  A  plowman  tilling  the  soil. 

5.  A  modern  school  building. 

6.  The  capitol  of  your  State. 

III.  Suggested  Topics  for  Speeches 

1.  How  Education  Makes  Self -Government  Possible. 

2.  What  the  Educated  Hand  and  Brain  Have  Done  with  America's 
Natural  Resources. 

3.  How  the  Schools  Have  Helped  Americanize  the  Foreign  Born. 

4.  How  America's  Standard  of  Living  Compares  with  that  of  Other 
Countries. 

5.  Abolishing  Illiteracy  in  America. 

6.  What  Education  Has  Done  for  Women  in  America. 
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7.  What  Industry  Owes  to  Education. 

See  Jewett,  Frank  B.  Modern  Business  Looks  at  Secondary  Edu- 
cation.   National  Education  Association  Proceedings,  1930. 

8.  How  the  Schools  Promote  Interest  and  Effort  in  Science. 

9.  Can  the  Nation  Afford  to  Educate  Its  Children? 

See  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  November,  1928.    25  cents. 

10.  Can  the  States  Afford  to  Educate  Their  Children? 

See  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  January,  1929.    25  cents. 

11.  Education  and  the  Prevention  of  Industrial  and  Other  Accidents. 

12.  The  Responsibility  of  the  Nation  in  Education. 

13.  Giving  Every  Child  a  Fair  Start. 

IV.  Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  map  of  the  United  States,  showing  by  shading  and  cross- 
hatching  what  portions  are  responsible  for  the  most  illiteracy. 

2.  Make  maps  and  graphs  showing  relation  of  the  income  of  citizens 
of  the  states  to  the  amount  spent  annually  per  child  for  education. 

3.  Make  posters  and  graphs  comparing  cost  of  education  in  your  com- 
munity and  state  with  the  cost  in  others. 

4.  Make  graphs  showing  what  percent  of  the  increased  cost  of  educa- 
tion has  been  due  to: 

a.  Decreased  value  of  the  dollar. 

b.  Increased  attendance  of  pupils. 

c.  Enriched  curriculum  and  better  training  of  teachers. 

See  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, November,  1928,  Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  p.  287. 

5.  Make  graphs  comparing  the  United  States  with  other  nations  in 
such  matters  as: 

a.  Homes  owning  telephones. 

b.  Homes  equipped  with  electric  lights. 

c.  Persons  per  automobile  in  use. 

6.  Familiarize  your  patrons  with  the  assessed  valuation  of  your  school 
district,  the  value  of  various  manufacturing,  mining,  agricultural 
products,  etc.,  of  the  community. 
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SUNDAY— NOVEMBER  16 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  TOMORROW 

The  province  of  modern  education  has  been  widely  extended.  The 
meager  program  of  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  has  grown  into  a  greatly 
enriched  curriculum.  The  modern  school  has  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  forming  desirable  moral  and  physical  as  well  as  mental  habits.  It  not 
only  teaches  how  to  make  a  living  but  how  to  live.  Education  has  ex- 
tended downward  through  the  kindergarten  to  the  pre-school  and  the 
nursery  schools  and  upward  through  various  types  of  adult  and  continu- 
ation schools. 

The  modern  school  gives  physical  examinations,  immunizes  against 
contagious  diseases,  feeds  the  undernourished,  prescribes  medicine  for  the 
sick,  operates  medical  and  dental  clinics.  Many  schools  of  today  furnish 
free  textbooks  and  free  school  supplies,  send  a  visiting  teacher  into  the 
home,  and  broadcast  lessons  over  the  radio. 

How  far  shall  the  province  of  the  schools  be  extended  in  administering 
to  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind?  Technics  and 
achievements  in  education  are  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  are  in  any 
other  field.  Picture  the  school  of  tomorrow  with  its  vastly  increased  serv- 
ice to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  pioneer  thinkers  are  considering  for  the 
schools  of  tomorrow: 

(1)  Will  school  failures  be  eliminated?  (2)  Will  the  burden  of  finan- 
cial support  of  schools  be  equalized  and  similar  educational  opportunities 
off'ered  to  all  children?  (3)  Will  the  school  cf  tomorrow  refuse  admittance 
to  the  students  who  are  underprivileged  mentally  and  physically,  or  will 
they  adapt  their  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  all?  (4)  What  is  the  future 
of  teaching  as  a  profession?  (5)  What  shall  be  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  in  the  school  of  tomorrow?  (6)  What  use  will  be  made  of  the 
radio,  "talking  movie,"  and  other  recent  inventions?  (7)  What  part  will 
the  national  government  play  in  education. 

Through  the  schools,  Americans  will  lift  themselves  toward  their  ideals. 
In  making  the  schools  of  tomorrow,  all  citizens  should  have  a  part.  The 
schools  belong  to  the  people.  The  objectives  and  results  of  education 
should  be  common  knowledge;  the  future  of  America  and  its  schools  will 
be  what  people  make  them. 

INTERPRETING  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  TOMORROW 
I.   Suggested  Quotations  for  Programs 

If  philosophy  declines  to  observe  and  interpret  the  new  and  characteristic  scene,  it 
may  achieve  scholarship;  it  may  erect  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  wherein  to  engage  in 
dialectical  exercises;  it  may  clothe  itself  in  fine  literary  art.  But  it  will  not  afford  illumi- 
nation or  directions  to  our  confused  civilization.  These  can  proceed  only  from  the  spirit 
that  is  interested  in  realities  and  that  faces  them  frankly  and  sympathetically. — John  Dewey. 

A  century  ago  men  thought  of  education  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  past — they  now 
think  of  education  as  a  means  of  improving  the  future.  Our  schools  arouse  among  an 
increasing  number  of  people  the  desire  for  excellence  and  for  happiness.  In  proportion  as 
we  are  able  to  multiply  the  number  of  people  who  really  desire  excellence  and  happiness 
to  the  point  where  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice,  and  to  work  and  think  and  plan  for  thes« 
ends,  we  are  truly  a  civilized  people. — J.  JV.  Crabtrec. 
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The  friut  of  liberal  education  is  not  learning,  but  the  capacity  and  desire  to  learn;  not 
knowledge,  but  power. — Charles  W.  Eliot. 

The  school  of  tomori-ow  will  not  consider  its  task  complete  until  all  children  of  school 
age  are  fitted  successfully  into  the  activities  of  citizenship  and  vocation.  Society  must  face 
the  task  of  continuing  the  period  of  training  for  every  individual  until  he  is  actually  at 
work  as  a  healthy,  productive,  and  harmonious  member  of  the  social  group.  To  deny  the 
individual  the  adjustment  which  school  can  give  is  virtually  to  deny  him  life  itself. — 
Joy  Elmer  Morgan. 

II.  Suggested  Illustrations  for  Printed  Programs,  Posters,  Etc. 

1.  An  excellent  school  building. 

Write  to  the  National  Education  Association  for  free  samples  of 
"The  School  Home  of  Your  Child." 

2.  A  group  of  children  engaged  in  activity  work. 

3.  Children  at  play  among  gardens  with  a  school  in  the  background. 

4.  Picture  adult  education  or  pre-school  work. 

III.  Suggested  Topics  for  Speeches 

1.  How  Far  Education? 

Write  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a  reprint 
of  an  address  of  this  title  by  Superintendent  R.  G.  Jones. 

2.  The  Education  Bill  Providing  for  a  Secretary  of  Education  in  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

Write  to  Miss  Charl  Williams,  National  Education  Association, 
for  a  copy  of  this  bill  and  other  literature  on  the  subject  of  the 
Nation  in  Education. 

3.  What  the  Schools  of  Tom.orrow  Will  Do  for  the  Child  of  Pre-school 
Age. 

4.  What  the  Schools  of  Tomorrow  Will  Do  for  the  Adult. 

5.  What  the  Schools  of  Tomorrow  Will  Do  for  Child  Health. 

6.  What  the  Schools  of  Tomorrow  Will  Do  for  the  Development  of 
Character. 

7.  How  the   Schools   of   Tomorrow   Will   Contribute   Toward  Higher 
Ideals  of  Citizenship. 

8.  How  the  Schools  of  Tomorrow  Will  Prepare  for  Worthy  Home  Mem- 
bership. 

9.  How  the  Schools  of  Tomorrow  Will  be  Financed  in  Order  to  Make 
the  Burden  of  Support  More  Equal. 

lU.   How  the  Schools  of  Tomorrow  Will  Prepare  for  More  Worthy  Use 
of  Leisure. 

11.  The  School  Building  of  Tomorrow;  Playfields,  Gardens,  Etc. 

12.  The  Curricula  of  the  Schools  of  Tomorrow. 

13.  The  Teachers  in  the  Schools  of  Tomorrow. 

14.  The  Rural  Schools  of  Tomorrow: 

a.  Consolidation. 

b.  Progress  in  Administration. 

c.  Financial  Support. 

d.  Country  Life  and  the  Rural  School. 

15.  The  relation  of  the  schools  of  tomorrow  to  industry,  the  church, 
and  other  educational  and  social  institutions. 

16.  Schools  that  are  Prophecies. 

Discuss  progressive  education  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  best  mod- 
ern schools.  Consult  The  Journal  of  the  National  Education 
Association  for  many  articles  under  this  title,  describing  current 
school  work  prophetic  of  the  schools  of  tomorrow.  See  also 
Progressive  Education,  published  by  the  Progressive  Education 
Association. 
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IV.  Things  to  Do 

1.  Ask  local  ministers  to  talk  on  some  phase  of  the  schools  of  tomorrow 
or  the  future  of  education  in  America,  at  the  Sunday  church  services. 

2.  Plan  programs  for  the  young  peoples'  societies  of  the  churches. 

3.  Enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  other 
religious  organizations. 

4.  Place  artistic  posters  in  church  vestibules. 

5.  Hold  special  programs  at  schools  Sunday  afternoon. 

6.  Prepare  special  feature  articles  on  the  schools  of  tomorrow  for  Sun- 
day editions  of  newspapers. 

7.  This  is  a  specially  good  topic  around  which  to  prepare  a  bulletin 
for  distribution  to  the  home. 

8.  This  is  a  specially  good  topic  around  which  to  build  a  pageant. 

See  the  Pageant  of  Time:  An  Adventure  of  Education  in  the 
Realm  of  Leisure;  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  Charles 
B.  Dyke,  Secretary,  304  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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LIST  OF  GENERAL  REFERENCES 

Helpful  Publications  and  Information  from  State  Departments,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina: 

1.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development:  North  Carolina  Re- 
sources and  Industries,  60^;  Woods  Burning  in  the  South;  Digest  of 
Conservation  Laws;-  Hunting  in  North  Carolina;  Geologic  Making  of 
North  Carolina;  Common  Trees  of  North  Carolina  (50^^"  per  doz.). 

2.  Historical  Commission:  1929  Manual — List  of  historical  commis- 
sion's publications;  Bibliography  on  N.  C.  History,  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Review. 

3.  Highway  Commission:   Maps  and  information. 

4.  State  Board  of  Health:   Health  Education  and  other  pamphlets. 

5.  Insurance  Department:  Plays,  programs  and  essays  for  safety  edu- 
cation. 
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6.  Depa/rtment  of  Public  Instruction:  (These  should  be  on  file  in  the 
local  school  library  or  county  superintendent's  office):  Arbor  and  Bird 
Day  Program,  No.  95 — 1926;  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  North  Carolina— 1926-27,  1927-28,  Part  I;  Larger 
Unit  Studies  of  North  Carolina,  Ed.  P.  No.  123 — Division  of  Elementary 
Instruction  (out  of  print);  State  School  Facts,  L.  H.  Jobe;  Bulletin  on 
Standards  for  Elementary  Schools — 1929-30,  Susan  Fulghum;  Teacher 
Training  in  North  Carolina,  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.;  Suggested  Course  in 
Music  Appreciation,  Hattie  S.  Parrott;  Suggested  Course  in  Art  Apprecia- 
tion, Susan  Fulghum;  Original  Pageants  and  Plays — prepared  by  the  de- 
partments of  Teacher  Training,  Juanita  McDougald;  North  Carolina  Pro- 
gram for  American  Education  Week,  1929. 

7.  Library  Commission:  North  Carolina  Library  Bulletins,  special 
lists  suitable  for  specific  ages,  circulating  library  collections.  (Copies  of 
North  Carolina  Review  and  Booklet,  Programs  for  North  Carolina  Day, 
etc.,  may  be  borrowed.) 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

A  Gift  From  Czecho-Slovakia 

These  beautiful  ideals  for  children  originated  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  They 
have  been  taken  up  in  other  countries  and  are  on  the  bulletin  board  of 
countless  schools: 

1.  Love  your  schoolmates;  they  will  be  your  companions  for  life  and  work. 

2.  Love  instrvtction,  the  food  of  the  spirit.  Be  thankful  to  j'our  teachers  as  to  your  own 
parents. 

3.  Consecrate  every  day  by  one  good  useful  deed  and  kindness. 

4.  Honor  all  honest  people;  esteem  men  but  humble  yourself  before  no  man. 

5.  Suppress  all  hatred  and  beware  of  insulting  your  neighbor;  be  not  revengeful  but  pro- 
tect your  own  rights  and  those  of  others.  Love  justice  and  bear  pain  and  misfortune 
courageously. 

G.  Observe  carefully  and  reflect  well  in  order  to  get  at  truth.  Deceive  not  yourself  or 
others  and  beware  of  lying,  for  lies  destroy  the  heart,  the  soul,  and  the  character. 
Suppress  passions  and  radiate  love  and  peace. 

7.  Consider  that  animals  also  have  a  right  to  your  sympathy  and  do  not  harm  them  or 
tease. 

8.  Think  that  all  good  is  the  result  of  work;  he  who  enjoys  without  working  is  stealing 
bread  from  the  mouth  of  the  worker. 

9.  Call  no  man  a  patriot  who  hates  or  has  contempt  for  other  nations,  or  who  wishes 
and  approves  wars.    War  is  the  remains  of  barbarism. 

]n.    Love  your  country  and  your  nation  but  be  co-workers  in  the  high  task  that  shall  make 
men  live  together  like  brothers  in  peace  and  happiness. 


SALESMEN  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

The  future  of  America  is  in  the  hands  of  two  men — the 
investigator  and  the  interpreter.  We  shall  never  lack  for  the 
administrator,  the  third  man  needed  to  complete  this  trinity 
of  social  servants.  And  we  have  an  ample  supply  of  investi- 
gators, but  there  is  a  shortage  of  readable  and  responsible  in- 
terpreters, men  who  can  effectively  play  mediator  between  spec- 
ialist and  layman.  The  practical  value  of  every  social  inven- 
tion or  material  discovery  depends  upon  its  being  adequately 
interpreted  to  the  masses.  Science  owes  its  effective  ministry 
as  much  to  the  interpretative  mind  as  to  the  creative  mind.  The 
knowledge  of  mankind  is  advanced  by  the  investigator,  but  the 
investigator  is  not  always  the  best  interpreter  of  his  discoveries. 
Rarely,  in  fact,  do  the  genius  for  exploration  and  the  genius 
for  exposition  meet  in  the  same  mind.  Many  negro  mammies 
of  the  south  can  make  a  strawberry  shortcake  that  would  tempt 
the  appetite  of  the  gods,  but  they  might  cut  sorry  figures  as 
domestic  science  lecturers.  The  interpreter  stands  between  the 
layman,  whose  knowledge  of  all  things  is  indefinite,  and  the 
investigator,  whose  knowledge  of  one  thing  is  authoritative.  The 
investigator  advances  knowledge.  The  interpreter  advances 
progress.  History  affords  abundant  evidence  that  civilization 
has  advanced  in  direct  ratio  to  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
thought  of  the  thinkers  has  been  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  workers.  Democracy  of  politics  depends  upon  democracy 
of  thought.  "When  the  interval  between  intellectual  classes 
and  the  practical  classes  is  too  great,"  says  Buckle,  "the  former 
will  possess  no  influence,  the  latter  will  reap  no  benefit."  A 
dozen  fields  of  thought  are  today  congested  with  knowledge  that 
the  physical  and  social  sciences  have  unearthed,  and  the  whole 
tone  and  temper  of  American  life  can  be  lifted  by  putting  this 
knowledge  into  general  circulation.  But  where  are  the  inter- 
preters with  the  training  and  the  willingness  to  think  their  way 
through  this  knowledge  and  translate  it  into  the  language  of 
the  street?    I  raise  the  recruiting  trumpet  for  the  interpreters. 

—GLENN  FRANK. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 

{Traditional  air  as  sung  in  192(i) 


William  Gaston 

With  spirit 


Collected  and  arranged 
BY  Mrs.  E.  E.  Randolph 


1 .  Car  -  o  -    li  -  na!  Car 

2.  Tho'  she    en  -  vies  not 

3.  Then  let    all  those  who 


-  li  -  na!    heav-en's  bless-ings  at  -  tend  her, 
oth  -  ers,     their       mer  -  it  -  ed    glo  -  ry, 
love    us,    love  the  land  that  we  live  in, 


While  we  live    we     will  cher  -  ish,    pro     -  tect 
Say  whose  name  stands  the  fore  -  most,  in  lib 
As  hap  •  py      a     re  -  gion     as    on  this 


and  de-fend  her,  Tho'  the 
•  er  -  ty'ssto  -  ry,  Tho'  too 
side     of  heav-en,  Where 
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scorn  -  er  may    sneer  at    and  wit  -  lings  de  -  fame  her,  Still  our  hearts  swell  with 
true     to    her  -  self  e'er    to  crouch  to  op  -  pres-sion,  Who  can  yield  to  just 
plen  -  ty    and  peace,  love  and  joy  smile  be  -  fore  us,  Raise  a.loud,  raise  to- 
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glad  -  ness 
rule  a 
geth 


when    ev  -  er    we  name  her. 
a       more    loy  -  al     sub  -  mis  -  sion.  Hur 
er      the    heart  thrill  -  ing  cho-rus. 
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Hur  -  rah!  the  good  Old  North  State. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Executive  Committee 

Ex-Officio 

President  E.  J.  Coltrane,  Salisbury,  Chairman. 
Vice-President  John  H.  Cook,  Greensboro. 
Past-President  Annie  M.  Cherry,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
N.  E.  A.  Director  T.  Wingate  Andrews,  High  Point. 
Secretary-Treasurer  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 
State  Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen,  Raleigh. 


Term  Expires 


 1933 

  1932 

 1932 

  1934 

  1934 

 1933 


District  Representatives 

Western  District,  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Rutherfordton  

North  Western  District,  R.  H.  Latham,  Winston-Salem  

South  Piedmont  District,  R.  W.  Carver,  Hickory  

North  Central  District,  E.  L.  Best,  Louisburg  

North  Eastern  District,  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Greenville  

South  Eastern  District,  Harry  Howell,  Fayetteville  

District  Chairmen 

Western  District    A.  V.  Nolan,  Marion. 

North  Western  District  R.  W.  McDonald,  Winston- Salem. 

South  Piedmont  District  Frank  W.  Webster,  Paw  Creek. 

North  Central  District   -  Miss  Ruth  Gunter,  Sanford. 

North  Eastern  District     Miss  Maud  B.  Leigh,  Elizabeth  City. 

South  Eastern  District  J.  S.  Fleming,  Warsaw. 

Organization  For  1930-1931 
General  Officers 

 E.  J.  Coltrane  Salisbury 

 John  H.  Cook    N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

 Jule  B.  Warren  Raleigh 

County  Superintendents 

 A.  T.  Allen  Raleigh 

 C.  D.  Douglas  Raleigh 

City  Superintendents 

 Horace  Sisk  North  Wilkesboro 

 George  Bradshaw  Monroe 

 ^JuNE  Rose  Greenville 

City  Supervisors 


President  

Vice-President— 
Secretary  

President  

Secretary  

President  

Vice-President  

Secretary  


President  

Vice-President. 
Secretary  


.Mildred  English  Raleigh 

.Margaret  Tiddy  Gastonia 

.Estelle  Rawl  Charlotte 

County  Supervisors 


President  

Vice-President. 
Secretary  


President  

Vice-President  

Secretary  


—Raleigh 

 Monroe 

 Asheville 


President  

Vice-President  

Secretary...  


President  

Vice-President- 
Secretary  


_-Anne  Holdford  

—Anna  L.  McCorkle  

-.Mary  L.  Knight  

Elementary  Principals 

„Annie  Bostian  Salisbury 

_Ava  Corpening  _Rocky  Mount 

_E.  H.  Strickland  .  Greensboro 

Grammar  Grade 

_Pauline  Owens  Charlotte 

_LuciLE  Wells  Hickory 

-Juanita  Stott  Wendell 

Primary  Teachers 

-Mary  King  Concord 

_Annie  Ray    Cullowhee 

_Una  Brogden  Zebulon 
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Special  or  Ungraded  Class  Teachers 

President  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor  Charlotte 

Vice-President  B  e  u l a  h  L yerl y  S al i  sbur y 

Secretary  Georgianna  Byrd..,  Burlington 

English  Teachers  Council 

President,   Miss  Ida  Gordner  JRaleigh 

Vice-President-   A.  C.  Jordan.-      ...  Duke  University 

Secretary  Mrs.  W.  A.  Couch   __  Raleigh 

High  School  Teachers  and  Principals 

President  Frank  Warren  .  Durham 

Vice-President  W.  D.  Loy  R.F.D.  No,  4,  Charlotte 

Secretary  Margaret  Pierce    Newport 


President  

Vice-President.-. 
Secretary  


President—  - 

Vice-President. 
Secretary  


President  

Secretary  


President.. 
Secretary. 


President  

Vice-President... 
Secretary  


President  

Vice-President. 
Secretary  


President  

Vice-President.. 
Secretary  


President-  

Vice-President.. 
Secretary  


President  

Vice-President... 
Secretary  

President  

Vice-President... 
Secretary  

President  

Vice-President... 
Secretary  


Science 

.-Leslie  D.  Bell    Wise 

_Mary  D,  Cannon  Roanoke  Rapids 

-Edgar  Allred  Greensboro 

Modern  Language 

-Dr.  Geo.  B.  Watts  .  Davidson 

.-Katherine  Tighe__-.   Asheville 

-Prof.  Hugo  Giduz  University  of  N.  C. 

German 

..Dr.  Lambert  A.  Shears  Duke  University 

..Prof.  Conrad  Lahser  Greensboro  Woman's  College 

Spanish 

.Dr.  Carlton  Rice   Catawba  College 

..Dr.  L.  L.  Wenhold  Salem  College 

French 

.Miss  Corinna  Mial.   Raleigh 

_Prof.  Gordon  .    Duke  University 

-Miss  Imogene  Riddick  Rocky  Mount 

Social  Science 

.A.  K.  King    Chapel  Hill 

.Richard  H.  Shryock  Duke  University 

..Rachel  Scarboro   Greenville 

Latin  Association 

.Mrs.  W.  p.  Middleton  Xoldsboro 

_Sarah  Foster  State  School  for  Blind 

_Sarah  Leslie   Greensboro 

Commercial 

-Willie  Ruby  Blackburn  Kinston 

-J.  H.  Shields  Duke  University 

.Artelee  Puett    Elkin 

Vocational  Education 

-Geo.  W.  Coggin  Raleigh 

-Mr.  N.  V.  Chestutt  Whiteville 

.Roy  H.  Thomas.-   Raleigh 

Vocational  Guidance 

-Gladys  E.  Moore  Winston-Salem 

-S.   L.   Homewood  Vanceboro 

-Leon  E.  Cook  N.  C.  State  College 

Higher  Education 

_T.  E.  Browne  State  College,  Raleigh 

-Holland  Holton   Duke  University,  Durham 

-Mrs.  Lillian  P.  Wallace  Meredith  College,  Raleigh 
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Art 


President  

Vice-President— 
Secretary  

President  

Vice-President.... 
Secretary  


President  

Vice-President.. 
Secretary  


President  


President. 


Vice-President- 
Secretary  

President  

Vice-President- 
Secretary  


.E.  E.  LowRY. 
.Edith  Hohn.. 


President. 


 Winston-Salem 

 St.  Mary's,  Raleigh 

-Mrs.  J.  WiNTON  Poyner  Poplar  Branch 

Music 

-W.  p.  TwADDELL  Durham 

_Mrs.  Bartram  Robeson  Red  Springs 

_Miss  N.  Crawford...   Meredith  College 

School  Librarians 

_NoRA  Beust  University  of  N.  C. 

.Mrs.  Katherine  Gregory  Greensboro 

.Virginia  Satterfield  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Mathematics 

.Miss  Margaret  Ricks  Rocky  Mount 

Dean  of  Girls 

_Fannie  Starr  Mitchell...  ..Greensboro 

.Alice  M.  Baldwin  Duke  University,  Durham 

-Katherine  Sherrill  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Physical  Education 

J.  F.  Miller  State  College,  Raleigh 

_DoROTHY  Nash   _-_.Raleigh 

.Johnsie  Henry  Salisbury 

Dramatic  Art 

_Mrs.  Louise  Perry  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Officers 

G.  E.  Davis,  President  

O.  R.  Pope,  Vice-President  

F.  J.  Rogers,  Recording  Secretary    

H.  Liston,  Treasurer    

L.  S.  CozART,  Executive  Secretary    

Executive  Committee 

S.  G.  Atkins 
Mrs.  P.  L.  Byrd 
J.  H.  Bias 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Holliday 
Mrs.  H.  L.  McCrorey 
J.  B.  MacRae 

College  Section 

J.  H.  Gordan,  Chairman  Thos.  A.  Long,  Secretary 

High  School  Section 

H.  V.  Brown,  Chairman  Roland  Collins,  Secretary 

1.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  English  and  History 
Miss  F.  C.  Clay,  Chairman 

2.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics 
M.  W.  Akins,  Chairman 

3.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Languages 
O.  Faduma,  Chairman 

4.  Department  of  Accredited  High  School  Principals 
E.  a.  Cox,  Chairman 

Teacher  Training  Section 

E.  R.  Garrett,  Chairman  Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Secretary 

Home  Economics  Section 

Miss  Flemmie  Kittrell,  Chairman 


 Charlotte 

..  Rocky  Mount 

 Wilmington 

-Winston-Salem 
 Raleigh 


G.  E.  Davis,  ex-officio 
O.  R.  Pope,  ex-officio 
F.  J.  Rogers,  ex-officio 

H.  Liston,  ex-officio 

L.  S.  Cozart,  ex-officio 
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Rural  and  Elementary  Section 

J.  B.  McRae,  Chairman  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Secretary 

1.  Grammar  Grade  Department 

U.  S.  Reynolds,  Chairman  Mrs.  A.  C.  Holliday,  Secretary 

2.  Primary  Department 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Anderson,  Chairman  Miss  Fuller,  Secretary 

3.  Supervisors'  Department 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Davis,  Chairman  Mrs.  L.  S.  Herring,  Secretary 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
State  Institutions — White 
Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges:  Postoffice 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women   Greensooro,  N.  C. 

J.  I.  Foust,  President 

John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

E.  C.  Brooks,  President 

T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  North  Carolina    Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Frank  Graham,  President 

N.  W.  Walker,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Buncombe  County  Junior  College  .  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent 
College  of  the  City  of  Asheville  Asheville,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Brooker,  Superintendent 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  Boone,  N.  C. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  President 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Robert  H.  Wright,  President 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

H.  T.  Hunter,  President 

State  Institutions — Colored 

Group  A — Standard  Four- Year  Colleges: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President 

W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President 
Alphonso  Elder,  Dean 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges:  (None) 
Teachers'  Colleges: 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

S.  G.  Atkins,  President 

Standard  Normal  Schools: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School   ...Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Bias,  President 

State  Colored  Normal  School  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

E.  E.  Smith,  President 

State  Institutions — Indian 

Standard  Normal: 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School   ...Pembroke,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Sawyer,  Superintendent 
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Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — White 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges:  Postoffice 

Atlantic  Christian  College     Wilson,  N.  C. 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President 

F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 

Catawba  College     Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Elmer  Hoke,  President 

J,  C.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Education 
Chowan   College   Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

W.  B.  Edwards,  President 

Miss  Newel  Mason,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College   Davidson,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Lingle,  President 

P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke   University       Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Few,  President 

Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College     Elon  College,  N.  C. 

W.  A.  Harper,  President 

O.  W.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  Macdonald  College   Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

H.  G.  Bedinger,  President 

Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

S.  B.  Turrentine,  President 

D.  F.  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford   College        Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  Binford,  President 

Carlisle  Shepard,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College   l    High  Point,  N.  C. 

G.  I.  Humphreys,  President 

C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College      -   Hickory,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Schaef¥er,  President 

G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College       Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  President 

M.  A.  Huggins,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens-Chicora   College   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  President 

Ethel  Abernethy,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem   College     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President 

R.  W.  McDonald,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College  Wake  Forest,  N,  C. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  President 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B :  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Belmont   Abbey   College    Belmont,  N.  C. 

Father  Cornelius  Selhuber,  President 
Boiling   Springs  College    Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Zeno  Wall,  President 
Campbell  College  Buie's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell,  President 
Davenport   College     Lenoir,,  N.  C. 

Wm.  A.  Jenkins,  President 

Dorothy  Rethlinshafer,  Professor  of  Education 
Louisburg   College     Louisburg,  N.  C. 

C.  C.  Alexander,  President 

E.  L.  Best,  Professor  of  Education 
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Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges — Continued  Postoffice 

Mars  Hill  College      -    Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

R.  L.  Moore,  President 

P.  C.  Stringfield,  Professor  of  Education 
Mitchell  College     Statesville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsay,  President 
Peace  Institute     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Pressly,  President 

Miss  Zoulean  Anderson,  Professor  of  Education 
Pineland  School  for  Girls  Salemburg,  N.  C. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents 

F.  S.  Cantrell,  Professor  of  Education 
Rutherford   College     Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Billups,  President 
St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines   Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President 

Mother  M.  MacSwiney,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Mary's  School     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  W.  Way,  President 
Weaver  College    —  Weaverville,  N.  C. 

C.  H.  Trowbridge,  President 
Wingate  Junior   College   Wingate,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  Huff,  President 

W.  O.  Kelly,  Professor  of  Education 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools*  Asheville,  N.  C. 

John  E.  Calfee,  President 

Unclassified  Institutions : 

Lees-McRae  College    .__._Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Edgar  Tufts,  President 
Montreat  Normal  School   Montreat,  N.  C. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President 
Mountain  Park  Institute   Mountain  Park,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Fulghum,  President 
Presbyterian  Junior  College     Maxton,  N.  C. 

R.  A.  McLeod,  President 

Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — Colored 
Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Bennett  College  for  Women     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

David  D.  Jones,  President 

Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University     ...Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President 

W.  C.  Donnell,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College  ..—     .  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Trent,  President 

J.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Joseph  L.  Peacock,  President 

N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B— Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges : 

St.  Augustine's  Schoolf      ..Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President 

Miss  Sylvia  Oswell,  Professor  of  Education 
The  Joseph  Keasby  Brick  Junior  College   -   Bricks,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Wright,  President 

J.  L.  Hawkins,  Professor  of  Education 

*For  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
t Offering  fourth  year's  work. 
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Unclassified : 

Kittrell   College   Kittrell,  N.  C. 

D.  K.  Cherry,  President 

Miss  Okellan  N.  Grant,  Professor  of  Education 

LICENSED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Blanton's  Practical  Business  College         Asheville,  N.  C. 

Cecil's  Business  College         Asheville,  N.  C. 

Draughon  Business  College       Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gastonia  Business   College     Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Greensboro  Commercial  School     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Henderson  Business   School  _   Henderson,  N.  C. 

Ives  Business  College       Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Kinston  Commercial  School  __—       Kinston,  N.  C. 

Mecklenburg  Commercial   School       Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Motte  Business  College       Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Price's  Business  College     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Salisbury  Business  College     Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Sanford  Business  College        Sanford,  N.  C. 

Southeastern   Commercial   College     Concord,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Twentieth  Century  System  of  Business  Colleges   Elkin,  Dobson,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

DIRECTORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College   -  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Asheville  Normal  School       John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville 

Catawba  College     Guy  Phillips,  Salisbury 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College      — H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College       L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenville 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska       B.  J.  Childs,  Durham 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College        G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

Neuse-Forest  (Atlantic  Christian),  New  Bern   F.  F.  Grim,  Wilson 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering    .T.  E.  Browne,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women     J.  H.  Cook,  Greensboro 

Duke  University     Holland  Holton,  Durham 

University  of  North  Carolina.      N.  W.  Walker,  Chape!  Hill 

Wake  Forest  College   D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Colored 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College   T.  B.  Jones,  Greensboro 

Asheville  — -   J.  H.  Michael,  Asheville 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  School     J.  H.  Bias,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  Normal  School   E.  E.  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University    S.  D.  Williams,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College     G.  D.  Wilson,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes   James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Shaw  University     W.  S.  Turner,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College   S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 

STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

State  Hospital  at  Raleigh   Albert  Anderson,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital  at  Morganton     John  McCampbell,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro     .  W.  C.  Linville,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital   Robert  B.  Babington,  Gastonia 

Oxford  Orphanage   Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Oxford 

N.  C.  Orphanage  for  the  Colored  Race    Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Oxford 

Soldiers  Home     W.  T.  Mangum,  Raleigh 

Confederate  Woman's  Home   Mrs.  M.  B.  Beaman,  Fayetteville 
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STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENT  AND  DELINQUENT 

N.  C.  School  for  the  White  Blind  and  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf 

G.  E.  LiNEBERRY,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf    E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Caswell  Training  School   Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Kinston 

Eastern  Carolina  Ind.  Training  School  for  Boys-   S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industi-iiil  School  for  Negro  Boys    Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  r.nd  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Women 

Miss  Agnes  B,  McNaughton,  Samarcand 

ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Home   Mrs.  Fannie  Sharp,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

Baptist  Orphanage   Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  Superintendent,  Thomasville 

*Buncombe  Children's  Home   Miss  Emma  Donoho,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage   Rev.  Geo.  A.  Woods,  Superintendent,  Nazareth 

tChildren's  Home  Society   John  J.  Phoenix,  Superintendent,  Greensboro 

Christian  Orphanage   C.  D.  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Elon  College 

Elieda  Home   Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Superintendent,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage   J.  A.  Culbreth,  Superintendent,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage    — -  J.  H.  Bennett,  Superintendent,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans  Home  —   W.  L.  Painter,  Superintendent,  Banner  Elk 

Junior  League  Baby  Home   Mrs.  W.  H.  Williamson,  Jr.,  Charlotte 

Junior  Order  Orphanage      -W.  M.  Shuford,  Superintendent,  Lexington 

*Juvenile  Relief  Home    Mrs.  C.  L.  McKnight,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home      R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Colored)   W.  F.  Crutcher,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Children's  Home   Rev.  Chas.  A.  Wood,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage     Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Raleigh 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home  Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon,  Superintendent,  High  Point 

Mountain  Orphanage   J.  H.  Gruver,  Superintendent,  Black  Mountain 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  — -   W.  H.  McNary,  Superintendent,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellow's  Home  ._-   Rev.  E.  L.  Stack,  Superintendent,  Goldsboro 

Colored  Orphanage  of  N.  C.   Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Oxford  Orphanage   Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home   Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home   J.  K.  Knowles,  Superintendent,  Clayton 

Quaker  Children's  Home   J.  A.  Price,  Superintendent,  McConnells 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute   Miss  Ora  Hull,  Superintendent,  Bostic 

Thompson  Orphanage     Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

*Wright  Refuge   Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham 


*Temporary  care  institutions.  tChild-placing  institutions. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS;  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS 
OF  EDUCATION;  COUNTY  TREASURERS 


County 
Alamance- 
Alexander. 
Alleghany.. 


Anson- 
Ashe.... 


Avery  

Beaufort  

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick — 

Buncombe  

Burke  

Cabarrus  

Caldwell  

Camden  


Carteret- 
Caswell  .. 


Catawba.-. 
Chatham.- 
Cherokee. 
Chowan.... 
Clay  


Cleveland. — 
Columbus-..- 

Craven  

Cumberland. 
Currituck. — 


Dare. 


Davidson ... 

Davie  

Duplin  

Durham  

Edgecombe. 
Forsyth  


Superintendent 

_M.  E.  Yount  

Graham 

-Sloane  W.  Payne  

Taylorsville 

John  M.  Cheek  

Sparta 

(Ex.  Office:  Elkin) 
_R.  W.  Allen  

Wadesboro 

.R.  E.  L.  Plummer  

Jeflferson  (Ex.  Office: 
West  Jefferson) 

_R.  T.  Teague  

Newland 

_H.  H.  McLean-  

Washington 

..H.  W.  Early  

Windsor 

_W.  W.  Woodhouse  

Elizabethtown 
-R.  E.  Sentelle   - 

Southport 

_A.  C.  Reynolds...-   

Asheville 

-R.  L.  Patton  

Morganton 

-S.  G.  Hawfield  

Concord 

_J,  Vy.  Mcintosh.   

Lenoir 

_L.  L.  Stevens  

Indiantown 

(Ex.  Office:  Camden) 
J.   H.  Workman  

Beaufort 

..Vance  E.  Swift  

Yanceyville  (Ex.  Office: 

Danville,  Va.) 
_J.  A.  Capps   

Newton 
_W.  R.  Thompson  

Pittsboro 
_A.  L.  Martin   

Murphy 
_R.  H.  Bachman  

Eidenton 

.Allen  J.  Bell  

Hayesville 

(Ex.  Office:  Murphy) 

_J.  H.  Grigg  

Shelby 

_C.  C.  Russ  

Whiteville 

_R.  S.  Proctor  

New  Bern 
_Ray  Funderburk  

Fayetteville 
_Maud  C.  Newbury  

Currituck  (Ex.  Office: 

Snowden) 
_F.  T.  Johnson   

Manteo  (Ex.  Office: 
Elizabeth  City) 
_Paul  F.  Evans  

Lexington 
_W.  F.  Robinson  

Mocksville 
_J.  O.  Bowman   

Kenansville 
_L.  H.  Barbour  ..  -  

Durham 
_W.  H.  Pittman...-.  

Tarboro 
_T.  H.  Cash  

Winston-Salem 


Chairman  of  Board 


Treasurer 


-C.  P.  Albright  W.  S.  Harris 

Graham  Graham 

-A.  C.  Deal  Mer.  &  Farmers  Bank 

Taylorsville  Taylorsville 
..M.  A.  Higgins  W.  Vance  Blevins 

Eunice  Sparta 

.-Benj.  W.  Ingram  First  National  Bank 

Wadesboro  Wadesboro 
..J.  W.  Duncan  ±ienry  M,  Miller 

West  Jefferson  Jefferson 

-Mrs.  J.  H.  Von  Canon  .-.Banner  Elk  Bank 


Banner  Elk 
-John  B.  Sparrow. 
Washington 

-H.  W.  Spruill  

Windsor 


Banner  Elk 
E.  R.  Mixon 
Washington 
Jos.  B.  Cherry 
Windsor 

J.  H.  Clark  Bank  of  Elizabethtown 

Elizabethtown  Elizabethtown 
-F.  E.  Galloway  Peop.  United  Bank 

Bolivia  Southport 
.Albert  Teauge  T.  H.  Reeves 

Marshall,  R.  1  Asheville 
-W.  E.  McConnaughey  Bank  of  Morganton 

Morganton,  R.  5  Morganton 
.W.  R.  Odell  Mrs.  Mary  Boger 

Concord  Concord 
-W.  J.  Lenoir  W.  Fred  Roberts 

Lenoir  Lenoir,  R.F.D. 

-J.  W.  Jones  The  First  &  Citizens 

South  Mills  National  Bank 

Elizabeth  City 
-W.  H,  Taylor   Beaufort  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Beaufort  Beaufort 

.N.  J.  Tajior    A.  L.  Florance  ' 

Milton,  R.  1  Yanceyville 

-B.   B.   Blackwelder  P.  W.  Herman 

Hickory  Conover 
.E.  R.  Hinton  G.  W.  Blair 

Pittsboro  Pittsboro 

-P.  A.  Mauney  The  Cherokee  Bank 

Murphy  Murphy 

-Thos.  W.  Elliott  George  C.  Hoskins 

Edenton  Edenton 
.H.  B.  Patton   R.  L.  Long 

Hayesville,  R.  3  Hayesville 

-W.  A.  Ridenhour  Mrs.  M.  E.  Yarborougb 

Kings  Mountain  Shelby 
..J.  H.  Land   Bank  of  Whiteville 

Chadbourn  Whiteville 

C.  A.  Seifert  Branch  Bank.  &  T.  Co. 

New  Bern  New  Bern 

.H.  S.  Averitt  R.  E.  Nimocks 

Fayetteville  Fayetteville 
-H.  G.  Dozier  Bank  of  Currituck 

Moyock,  R.  Moyock 

L.  D.  Tarkington  Bank  of  Manteo 

Manteo  Manteo 

.0.  T.  Davis  Otis  O.  Phillips 

Linwood,  R.  1  Lexington 
.Peter  W.  Hairston  S.  C.  Stonestreet 

Advance.  R.  2  Mocksville 

-H.  H.  Carlton  D.  S.  Williamson 

Warsaw  Kenansville 
.W.  I.  Cranford  J.  D.  Pridgen,  Sr. 

Durham  Durham 

Dr.  Julian  M.  Baker  N.  C.  Bank  &  T.  Co. 

Tarboro  Tarboro 
..G.  Miller  Hinshaw  Farm.  Nat'l  Bk.  &  Tr. 

Clemmons  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
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County  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 

Franklin-   E.  L.  Best  A.  F.  Johnson  First  National  Bank 

Louisburg  Louisburg  Louisburg 

Gaston  F.  P.  Hall  — S.  N.  Boyce  J.  P.  Hoffman 

Gastonia  Gastonia  Gastonia 

Gates  J.  S.  Moore  ,—   E.  A.  Benton  Bank  of  Gates 

Gatesville  (Ex.  Office:        Trotville  Gatesville 
Roduco) 

Graham  R.  C.  Barrett    C.  Z.  Denton  Graham  Co.  Bank 

Robbinsville  Robbinsville  Robbinsville 

(Ex.  Office:  Topton) 

Granville  j.  F.  Webb  J.  A.  Williams  The  First  Nat'l  Bank 

•Oxford                                   Oxford  Oxford 
Greene  H.  G.  Robertson  J.  E.  Debnam  H.  T.  Creech 

Snow  Hill                           Snow  Hill  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Thos.   R.   Foust  Chas.  H.  Ireland  W.  C.  Coble 

Greensboro                           Greensboro  Greensboro 
Halifax  A.  E.  Akers  T.  M.  Jenkins  W.  A.  Thorne 

Roanoke  Rapids  (Ex.  Of-  Rosemary  Littleton 
fice:  Roanoke  Junction) 

Harnett  B.  P.  Gentry  C.  J.  Smith  First  Citiz.  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Lillington                             Dunn  Dunn 
Haywood  Homer  Henry  G.  C.  Plott  P.  V.  Massey 

Waynesville                          Waynesville  Waynesville 
Henderson  R.  G.  Anders  John  A.  Hudgens  State  Trust  Co. 

Hendersonville                      Flat  Rock  Hendersonville 
Hertford  J.  R.  Brown   G.  C.  Picot  Winton  Bkg.  &  Tr.  Co. 

Winton  (Ex.  Office:  Como  Winton 

Cofield) 

Hoke  W.  P.  Hawfield  Jesse   Gibson  Herbert  McKeithan 

Raeford  Dundarrach  Raeford 

Hyde  G.  M.  Guthrie  J.  H.  Swindell   A.  L.  Cutrell 

Swan  Quarter  (Ex.  Swan  Quarter  Fairfield 

Office:  Belhaven) 

Iredell  Celeste  Henkel   F.  B.  Gaither  H.  P.  Van  Hoy 

Statesville                            Harmony  Statesville 
Jackson  J.  N.  Wilson  M.  B.  Madison  J.  D.  Cowan 

Sylva                                  Webster  Sylva 
Johnston  H.  B.  Marrow    W.  H.  Call  J.  R.  Creech 

Smithfield                             Selma  Smithfield 
Jories  A.  C.  Holland  A.  C.  Foscue  Bank  of  Jones 

Trenton  (Ex.  Office:  Maysville  Trenton 

Pollocksville) 

Lee—-    -G.  R.  Wheeler  J.  C.  Watson  Page  Trust  Co. 

vSanford                                Jonesboro,  R.  2  Sanford 
Lenoir  E.  E.  Sams  E.  V.  Webb  I.  M.  Tull 

Kinston                                Kinston  Kinston 
Lincoln  J.  N.  Hauss  T.  N.  James  Ezra  N.  Mace 

Lincolnton                            Lincolnton  Lincolnton 
Macon   -M.  D.  Billings.-   S.  H.  Lyle   _-C.  L.  Ingram 

Franklin                               Franklin  Franklin 
Madison  C.  M.  Blankenship  Jasper  Ebbs   —  Bank  of  French  Broad 

Marshall                               Trust  Marshall 
Martin  R.  A.  Pope  K.  B.  Crawford  C.  A.  Harrison 

Williamston                          Williamston  Williamston 
McDowell  A.  V.  Nolan  T.  W.  Stacy  Millard  G.  Poteat 

Marion                                 Marion,  R.  1  Marion 
Mecklenburg  Frank  A.  Edmonson  W.  B.  McClintock  S.   E.  Cornwell 

Charlotte                              Charlotte  Charlotte 
Mitchell  J.  A.  Steele  W.  B.  Young  J.  M.  Gouge 

Bakersville  (Ex.  Peppers  Bakersville,  R.  1 

Office:  Toecane) 

Montgomery  J.  S.  Edwards  W.  R.  Grant  The  Bk.  of  Montgomery 

Troy                                    Troy  Troy 
Moore  H.  Lee  Thomas  John  W.  Graham  Bank  of  Pinehurst 

Carthage                              Aberdeen  Pinehurst 
Nash    L.  S.  Inscoe  F.  V.  Avent  J.  T.  Taylor 

Nashville                              Whitakers,  R.  5  Nashville 
New  Hanover  O.  A.  Hamilton   J.  O.  Carr  J.  A.  Orrell 

Wilmington                          Wilmington  Wilmington 
Northampton  P.  J.  Long—-   E.   S.   Bowers    The  Farmers  Bank 

Jackson  (Ex.  Office:  Jackson  Woodland 

Gumberry) 

Onslow  J.  G.  Allen  J.  H.  Aman  Bank  of  Onslow 

Jacksonville                          Jacksonville  Jacksonville 
Orange  R.  H.  Claytor  S.   Browning.   G.  G.  Bivins 

Hillsboro                              Durham,  R.  5  Hillsboro 
Pamlico  Hubert  C.  Banks  W.  J.  Smith,  Sr  Eastern  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Bayboro                                 Oriental  Bayboro 
Pasquotank  M.  P.  Jennings  J.   M.  LeRoy  —  Sav.  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Elizabeth  City  Elizabeth  City  Elizabeth  City 
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County 

Pender  

Perquimans  

Person  

Pitt  

Polk  

Randolph  

Richmond  

Robeson  

Rockingham- 


Transylvania-. 
Tyrrell  


Union  

Vance  

Wake  


Warren  

Washington- 
Watauga  


Superintendent 

_T.  T.  Murphy  

Burgaw 

-Edgar  E.  Bundy._...  — 

Hertford 

._S.  G.  Winstead  

Roxboro 

...R.  G.  Fitzgerald  

Greenville 

„P.  S.  White  

Columbus  (Ex. 
Office:  Tryon) 

_T.  Fletcher  Bulla  

Ashboro 

_L.  J.  Bell  

Rockingham 

...J.  R.  Poole  

Lumberton 

_J.  E.  McLean  

Wentworth  (Ex.  Office: 
Reidsville) 

_S.  G.  Hasty  

Salisbury 

_Clyde  A.  Erwin  

Rutherfordton 

_D.  V.  Carter  

Clinton 

L.  M.  Peele  

Laurinburg 

James  P.  Sifford   

Albemarle 

J.  C.  Carson  

Germanton 

E.  S.  Hendren  

Mount  Airy 

E.  W.  S.  Cobb  

Bryson  City 

S.  P.  Verner  

Brevard 

W.  D.  Cox  

Columbia 

Claude  F.  Gaddy  

Monroe 

E.  M.  Rollins  

Henderson 

John  C.  Lockhart   

Raleigh 

J.  Edward  Allen  

Warrenton  (Ex.  Office: 
Warron  Plains) 

James  W.  Norman  

Plymouth 

Smith  Hagaman  

Boone  (Ex.  Office: 
North  Wilkesboro) 

A.  B.  Culbertson.    

Goldsboro 

C.  C.  Wright  

Hunting  Creek  (Ex. 

Office:  N.  Wilkesboro) 
K.  R.  Curtis  

Wilson 

C.  W.  Riden  


Yancey.—. 


Yadkinville  (Ex.  Of- 
fice: Crutchfield) 

-E.  D.  Wilson  

Burnsville 


Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 

-T.  J.  Henry  Bank  of  Pender 

Rocky  Point  Burgaw 

-T.  S.  White  Sammie  Sutton 

Hertford  Hertford 
-W.  R.  Wilkerson  S.  B.  Davis 

Roxboro,  R.  1  Roxboro 
-W.  H.  Woolard  A.  T.  Moore 

Greenville  Greenville 
_R.  M.  Hall  J.  R.  Foster 

Saluda  Mill  Spring 

-L.  F.  Ross  The  Bank  of  Randolph 

Ashboro  Ashboro 

-W.  N.  Everett,  Jr  Farm.  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Rockingham  Rockingham 
_C.  T.  Pate  H.  S.  McLean 

Rowland  Lumberton 
-C.  P.  Wall  L.  M.  Sheffield 

Leaksville  Leaksville 

J.  F.  Hurley  N.  C.  Bank  &  T.  Co. 

Salisbury  Salisbury 
-W.  W.  Nanney  Mrs.   Minnie  Blanton 

Rutherfordton  Rutherfordton 
-A.  E.  Royal—   Bank  of  Sampson 

Salemburg  Clinton 
-W.  N.  McKenzie  F.  C.  McCormick 

Gibson  Laurinburg 
.-A.  P.  Harris  First  National  Bank 

Albemarle  Albemarle 
-J.  R.  Forrest-   John  J.  Taylor 

Francisco  Danbury 
-W.  R.  Padgett  B.  F.  Folger 

Pilot  Mountain  Dobson 
„E.  C.  Gibson  Elbert  Welch 

Bryson  City  Bryson  City 

-J.  S.  Broc.nfield  G.  M.  Justus 

Brevard  Brevard 
-C.  J.  Cohoon   Branch   Banking  &  T. 

Columbia,  R.  1  Co.,  Plymouth 

-T.  L.  Price  Waxhaw  Banking  &  T. 

Unionville  Co.,  Waxhaw 

._R.  L.  Bennett  First  National  Bank 

Middleburg  Henderson 
-N.  Y.  GuUey   —  J.  Milton  Mangum 

Wake  Forest  Raleigh 
-  A.  C.  Blalock  Bank  of  Warren 

Warrenton  Warrenton 

-T.  J.  Swain  Edward  S.  Blount 

Plymouth  Plymouth 
-J.  B.  Horton  A.  E.  South 

Vilas  Boone 

-J.  E.  Kelly    Nat.  Bk.  of  Goldsboro 

Mount  Olive  Goldsboro 
.--C.  O.  McNeil  Bank  of  N.  Wilkesboro 

North  Wilkesboro  N.  Wilkesboro 

„Doane  Herring  Planters  Bank 

Wilson  Wilson 
-L.  J.  HaTmpton  Bank  of  Yadkin 

Hamptonville  Yadkinville 

-J.  A.  Hannum.—  W.  W.  Ray 

Ramseytown  Burnsville 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TREASURERS  OF  SPECIAL 
CHARTER  SCHOOLS 

Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Aberdeen  N.  E.  Wright  H.  A.  Page,  Jr. 

Ahoskie    J.  H.  Moore-—   R.  IL  Jernigan 

Albemarle  M.  S.  Beam  M.  A.  Boger 

Andrews  C.  W.  E.  Pittman.  Clyde  H.  Jarrett 

Ashboro  R.  J.  Hilker  Grady  Garner 

Asheville  W.  L.  Brooker  T.  H.  Reeves 

Ayden  J.  K.  Long  A.  T.  Moore,  Greenville 

Beaufort-  Robert  L.  Fritz,  Jr  Beaufort  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Benson  N.  G.  Woodlief  First  Citizens  Bk.  &  Trust  Co. 

Bessemer  City  Joe  S.  Wray  Carl  G.  Carpenter 

Burlington  C.  C.  Haworth  J.  P.  Montgomery 

Canton  A.  J.  Hutchins  R.  D.  Coleman 

Carthage  O.  B.  Welch  P.  K.  Kennedy 

Chapel  Hill  C.  A.  Hoyle   E.  W.  Knight 

Charlotte  H.   P.   Harding  Charles  Blackburn 

Cherryville  Joe  R.  Nixon  W.  B.  Rhyne 

Clinton  B.  E.  Lohr  Bank  of  Sampson 

Concord  A.  S.  Webb  B.  E.  Harris 

Davidson  Claude  L.  Ives  J.  M.  McConnell 

Dobbersville   (Mt.  Olive)  E.  W.  Lovett  J.  B.  Sutton 

Durham  F.  M.  Martin  C.  B.  Alston 

East  Spencer  J.  B.  Caldwell  F.  R.  Sifford 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes  W.  H.  Gardner 

Elizabeth  City  J.  A.  Jones    C.  H.  Twiddy 

Elkin   J.  H.  Allred  .__   Mrs.  Marion  Lillard 

Elm  City  P.  T.  Fugate   „„...K.  B.  Bailey 

Enfield  H.  M.  Lynch  H.  C.  Durham 

Fayetteville  Harry  Howell  Paul  Stewart 

Franklinton  G.  B.  Harris  Citizens  &  Commercial  Bank 

Fremont  C.  B.  Thomas  Cutlar  Lee 

Gastonia  W.  P.  Grier  ___   R.  C.  Patrick 

Gibson  R.  M.  McGirt  W.  N.  McKenzie 

Glen  Alpine  W.  T.  Byrd  J.  B.  Melton 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong  W.  E.  Stroud 

Graham  W.  A.  Young  W.  A.  Young 

Granite   Falls  Walter  R.  Schaff  E.  E.  Moore 

Greensboro  G.  B.  Phillips  Miss  Mattie  Morgan 

Greenville  -J.  H.  Rose  James  C.  Tyson 

Hamlet  -H.  M.  Kyzer   C.  C.  Hudnell 

Haw   River  J.  D.  Barber  Mrs.  J.  R.  Aldridge 

Henderson  E.  M.  Rollins  First  National  Bank 

Hendersonville  A.   W.   Honeycutt  O.  A.  Meyer 

Hickory  R.  W.   Carver  R.  W.  Carver 

High  Point  T.  Wingate  Andrews  Dr.  D.  A.  Stanton 

Kings  Mountain  Claud  Grigg  A.  H.  Patterson 

Kinston  W.  A.  Graham  Miss  Carlotta  Mewborn 

Laurinburg  J.  H.  Fleming  T.  J.  Gill 

Leaksville  James  E.  Holmes    James  E.  Holmes 

Lenoir  C.  S.  Warren  C.  E.  Rabb 

Lexington  J.  H.  Cowles  S.  A.  DeLapp 

Lincolnton  Wiley  M.  Pickens  Dr.  I.  R.  Self 

Louisburg  W.  R.  Mills    W.  R.  Mills 

Lucama  A.  B.  Culbertson  S.  E.  High 

Lumberton   W.  B.  Crumpton  R.  W.  Wishart 

Madison  J.  C.  Lassiter   J.  O.  Ragsdale 

Marion  F.  R.   Richardson  E.  J.  House 

Mebane  Joe  P.  Moore  S.  G.  Morgan 

Mocksville  E.  C.  Staton  R.  B.  Sanford 

Monroe  George  W.  Bradshaw  N.  C.  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Mooresville  H.  C.  Miller  Roy  K.  McNeely 

Morehead  City  H.  L.  Joslyn  Perry  Godwin 

Morganton  VV.  F.  Starnes  J.  S.  Rogers 

Morven  Marcus  L.  Ham,  Jr  H.  G.  Huntley 

Mount  Airy  L.  B.  Pendergraph  F.  M.  Poore 

Murphy  C.  U.  Williams  J.  D.  Mallonee 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith  A.  L.  Hibbard 

Newton   M.  C.  Campbell   G.  A.  Warlick,  Jr. 

  "  "       2  Sisk  _.   J.  C.  Wallace 

Credle  R.  H.  Lewis 


iNUrUIl  VVllKCSUUIU  

Oxford   -  - 

...     .  .C. 

G. 

Pelham-   

F. 

B. 

Pilot  Mountain  

 Arthu 

Plymouth   

F. 

H. 

Raleigh-         ..  ... 

P 

S. 

Red  Springs  

 T. 

F. 

Reidsville  

 Fred 

 C. 

W. 

Rockingham.-  —  . 

 L. 

J. 

-R. 

M 

Roxboro  

 G. 

C. 

-  A.  Smith  I.  M.  Gordon 

Hicks  D.  V.  Clayton 

Daniel  J.  M.  Mangum 

Pugh   Dr.  R.  D.  McMillan 

M.  Arrowood  W.  S.  Somers 


Bell   Zeb.  Gibson 

Wilson  R.  C.  Brake 

Davidson   E.  G.  Long 
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Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

King  Carl  McAlister 


Sadler  (Reidsville) 

A. 

Salisbury...  .  .  ..         — . 

_E. 

 G. 

Scotland  Neck  

-F. 

Sharpsburg  

..L. 

Shelby    

  B. 

R.   Wheeler  Page  Trust  Co. 


S.  Inscoe  M.  A.  Bachelor 

L.  Smith  T.  C.  Ford 

Southern  Pines  Wm.  F.  Allen  H.  F.  Burns 

Spencer  J.  D.  Messick  J.  E.  Connell 

Spring  Hope  P.  C.  Newton  O.  B.  Baines 

Statesville  R.  M.  Gray  L.  N.  Mills 

Tarboro  William  A.  Mahler   N.  C.  Bank  &  Trust  Co, 

Thomasville  D.  W.  Maddox  Miss  Belva  Harris 

Tryon  W.  A.   SchiUetter  D.  S.  Blois 

Vass  ^John  McCrummen     D.  A.  "McLauchlin 

Wadesboro  J.  H.  Mclver  The  Bank  of  Wadesboro 

Washington^-     H.  M.  Roland  W.  Z.  Lackland 

Weldon    A.  W.  Oakes  N.  M.  Shearin 

Wilmington  O.  A.  Hamilton    .J.  A.  Orrell 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis    K.  R.  Curtis 

Winston-Salem  R.  H.  Latham  F.  J.  Peterson,  Jr. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

County*  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance   .....P.  H.  Fleming   Burlington 

Alexander    Mrs.  M.  L.  Gwaltney    Taylorsville 

Anson  _   Miss  Mary  Robinson   Wadesboro 

Avery  Miss  Thelma  Church   Crossnore 

Beaufort    Mrs.  L  P.  Hodges  Washington 

Brunswick  D.  E.  Robinson  Supply 

Buncombe    E.  !E.  Connor   Asheville 

Cabarrus  D.  Ray  McEachern  .     Concord 

Caldwell  Mrs.  Cathleen  W.  Warren  Lenoir 

Carteret    Mrs.  F.  C.  Salisbury  Morehead  City 

Catawba  Miss   Margaret  Brietz   -Newton 

Cleveland   J.  B.  Smith  .     Shelby 

Columbus--   Mrs.    Agnes   Barnhardt  Whiteville 

Craven  Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford  New  Bern 

Cumberland-   John  A.  Martin   Fayetteville,  R.  5 

Davidson   Miss  A.   Mack  Harris  Lexington 

Davie    ...Mrs.  Queen  Bess  Keenen  Mocksville 

Durham   W.   E.   Stanley    —  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Sybil  G.  Lewis  Tarboro 

Forsyth  A.  W.  Cline  Winston-Salem 

Franklin    E.  C.  Perry   Louisburg 

Gaston   Mrs.  Gertrude  Keller    Gastonia 

Guilford     Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne   Greensboro 

Halifax   J.  B.  Hall   Scotland  Neck 

Harnett  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis  Lillington 

Iredell  Miss  Evelyn  Pope  Statesville 

Jackson   M.  B.  Madison  Webster 

Johnston  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston  Clayton 

Lee  E.  O.  McMahon  -   Sanford 

Lenoir  Rev.  G.  B.  Hamrahan  Kinston 

McDowell—-   R.  V.  McGimsey   ..Marion 

Mecklenburg  M.  M.  Grey   Charlotte 

Nash   Mrs.  J.  K.  Smith  Nashville 

New   Hanover...   W.  P.  McGlaughon   -Wilmington 

Onslow-—   Mrs.  J.  M.  Saunders  Hubert 

Orange  Geo.  H.  Lawrence  Chapel  Hill 

Pasquotank  Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw  Elizabeth  City 

Pitt    -   K.  T.  Futrell   Greenville 

Richmond   O.  G.  Reynolds    Rockingham 

Robeson  —   Miss  Elizabeth  Frye   —Red  Springs 

Rockingham  Miss  Lona  Glidewell  Reidsville 

Rowan   .'  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton  Salisbury 

Rutherford..   Mrs.  Fannie  W.  Cantrell  Forest  City 

Sampson  A.  W.  Daughtry  Clinton 

Surry  L.  F.  Walker   Elkin 

Vance    Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill  Henderson 

Wake    Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  Raleigh 

Warren  Miss  Lucy  Leach  Littleton 

Wayne    R.  H.  Edwards    Goldsboro 

Wilkes  D.  C.   Sebastian  Hays 

Wilson  James  T.  Barnes  Wilson 

Yancey  E.  B.  Bailey  Toledo 


*In  counties  not  listed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  Welfare  Officer. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS 

County  Name  Address 

Avery   Miss  Mary  Logan  Newland 

Buncombe  Miss  Mary  L.  Knight  Asheviile 

Cabarrus  Aliss  Elizabeth  Black   Concord 

Caldwell  Miss  Ethel  Kelly  Lenoir 

Carteret  Miss  Margaret  Gustin   Beaufort 

Cherokee  Miss  Estelle  Mauney  Murphy 

Columbus  Miss  Blanche  Penny  Whiteville 

Davidson  Miss  Margaret  Linker  Lexington 

Durham  Miss  Matilda  Michaels  Durham 

Edgecombe  Miss  Helen  L.  Dunlap  Tarboro 

Forsyth  Miss  Kathleen  Emerson  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  Miss  Carrie  Glenn  Gastonia 

Guilford  Miss  Nettie  E.  Brogdon  Greensboro 

Halifax  Miss  Annie  M.  Cherry  Roanoke  Rapids 

Henderson  Miss  Belva  Saunders  Hendersonville 

Jackson  Miss  Jewel  Swain    Sylva 

Johnston  Miss  Mary  Wells  Smithfield 

Lee-   Miss  Ruth  Gunter  Sanford 

Mecklenburg  Miss  Eloise  Rankin  Charlotte 

Nash  Miss  Carrie  Wilson  Nashville 

Northampton  Miss  Mabel  Evans  Jackson 

Orange  Miss  Mary  Hyman  Hillsboro 

Perquimans  Miss  Vera  Keech  Hertford 

Pitt  Miss  Ida  E.  Seidell  Greenville 

Rowan  Miss  Sue  E.  Reese  Salisbury 

Stanly  Miss  Katie  B.  Pridgen  Albemarle 

Union  Miss  Anna  L.  McCorkle  Monroe 

Wake  i  Miss  Anne  Holdford  Raleigh 

Wayne  Miss  Lelia  M.  Cobb  Goldsboro 


TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

H.  S.  Principal 


County 

School 

Instructor 

or  Superintendent 

Alexander- 

Taylorsville  

 Miss  Hattie  W.  Fowler  

...... W.  L.  Ingold 

Taylorsville 

Taylorsville 

Ashe   . 

 Va. -Carolina  ... 

 Miss  Emily  Johnson  

 C.  M.  Dickson 

Grassy  Creek. 

Grassy  Creek 

Avery   

...  Elk  Park  

 Miss  Lillian  Smith  

 V.  C.  Bault 

Crossnore 

Crossnore 

Carteret  

 Atlantic  

 Miss  Helen  Burch  

.....W.  W.  Clark. 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Cherokee..  . 

Murphy  

 Mrs.  Theodore  McKinney. 

— -C.  U.  Williams 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Cleveland  

  Shelby  

 Miss  Louise  Gill    

Miss  Selma  Webb 

Shelby 

Shelby 

Davidson  

 Churchland  

 Miss  Mary  Moyle  

L.  R.  Williford 

R.F.D.,  Linwood 

Linwood,  R.F.D. 

Madison   - 

..  ..Marshall  

 Miss  Meta  Liles  

.....D.  M.  Robertson 

Marshall 

Marshall 

Mitchell  

 Bakersville  

 Mrs.  A.  E.  Gouge  

....  James  L.  Burnett 

Bakersville 

Bakersville 

Sampson   - 

Salemburg  

—  ...  Miss  Lillian  Nance  

R.  R.  Cusick 

Salemburg 

Salemburg 

Wilkes  

.  ...N.  Wilkesboro— 

 Miss  Lucy  Gaston  

...  Horace  Sisk 

N.  Wilkesboro 

N.  Wilkesboro 

Yancey   

 Burnsville  

 -Miss  Hilda  McCurdy..  

J.  V.  Howell 

Burnsville 

Burnsville 
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JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS 


County 

.A.i3,ni3,tlC6  

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Sertie 

Mrs. 

Bladen 

Miss 

Brunswick 

Miss 

'Caswell 

Miss 

Catawba 

Miss 

Lincoln 

Miss 

Cleveland 

Miss 

Columbus 

Miss 

Cumberland  

Mrs. 

Craven 

Mrs. 

Currituck 

Mrs. 

Camden 

Mrs 

Z^uplm 

Mrs 

Durham 

Mrs. 

Edgecombe   — 

Mrs. 

"Pr>r*^yth 

Miss 

Caston 

Miss 

Granville     

Mrs. 

Greene 

Miss 

Gn  1 1  f  nrfl 

Halifax  

Miss 

Harnett 

Mrs 

Hertford  

 Mrs. 

Hoke 

Mrs 

Iredell  

Mrs. 

Jones 

Mrs. 

A^artin 

Mecklenburg  

Mrs. 

jijash    

Mrs. 

Northampton   ...   

Miss 

IT  erQuimans  

Miss 

Person  

Mrs. 

..._G.  R. 

Robeson  

.....Miss 

Rowan     _ 

..Mrs. 

Sampson  

.....Miss 

Union     

.Miss 

....Mrs. 

Wake-   ..  

Mrs. 

Wayne  

....Mrs. 

Name  and  Address 
Maud  Harris  Ivey,  Box  164,  Graham,  N.  C. 
T.  C.  Beam,  309  Salisbury  Street,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
Rachel  Luton,  Windsor,  N.  C. 
Mamie  P.  Brodie,  tlizabethtown,  N.  C. 
Miriam  O.  Gore,  Box  34,  Southport,  N.  C. 
Lelia  A.  Kelly,  P.  O.  Box  23,  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 
Cynthia  A.  Holmes,  Box  53,  Newton,  N.  C. 
Cynthia  A.  Holmes,  Box  85,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
Violet  C.  Thomas,  Box  613,  Shelby,  N.  C. 
Alice  M.  Rayford,  P.  O.  Box  2,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 
Anne  Chesnutt  Waddell,  Gillespie  Street,  Fayetteville,  N. 
Winifred  E.  Daves,  151  Queen  Street,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 
Rita  Marshburn,  Moyock,  N.  C. 
Rita  Marshburn,  Moyock,  N.  C. 
Mamie  L.  Turner,  Warsaw,  N.  C. 
Gertrude  Taylor,  N.  C.  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Carrie  Battle  Bratcher,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 
Dollye  B.  Patterson,  111  N.  Trade  St.,  Winston-Salem, 
Maude  Mitchell,  117  W.  Walnut  Avenue,  Gastonia,  N 
A.  E.  Peace,  Box  240,  Oxford,  N.  C. 
Viola  Welch,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Beatrice  H.  Beaumont,  221  E.  Gaston  St.,  Greensboro, 
Marie  Mclver,  Weldon,  N.  C. 
Lucy  S.  Herring,  Dunn,  N.  C. 
Katie  M.  Hart,  Winton,  N.  C. 

Maggie  Hester,  R.  1,  Box  44,  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 
Mary  C.  Holliday,  241  Garfield  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
Mary  S.  Wynn,  16  Williams  Street,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 
Mary  S.  Gray,  Williamston,  N.  C. 
Nellie  B.  Dykes,  R.  Vj,  Box  469,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
C.  F.  Rich,  517  W.  Thomas  Street,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
Willie  Mae  Jeffries,  Box  171,  Rich  Square,  N.  C. 
Albertine  T.  Edmondsbn,  10  E.  Road,  Hertford,  N.  C. 
Pearl  H.  Pittman,  Box  334,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 
Whitfield,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
Ethel  Thompson,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Rose  D.  Aggrey,  700  W.  Monroe  Street,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Ada  G.  Battle,  68  DeVane  Street,  Clinton,  N.  C. 
Fannie  P.  Beaty,  805  Lane  Street,  Monroe,  N.  C. 
L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson  Institute,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
P.  L.  Byrd,  Berry  O'Kelly  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Maude  M.  Kornegay,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 


N.  C. 
C. 


N.  C. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS— WHITE 
1.  Rural 


County 


Alamance. 


Alexander. 

Alleghany. 
Anson  


Ashe  


Avery.. 


Beaufort- 


Bertie. 


Bladen. 


High  School 


Altamahaw-Ossipee 
Alexander-Wilson — 

Eli-Whitney-   

Elon  College  

E.  M.  Holt  

Pleasant  Grove  

Sylvan  

Bethlehem  

Hiddenite  

Stony  Point  

Taylorsville  

Piney  Creek  

Sparta    

Ansonville  

Burnsville  

Deep  Creek  

Lilesville.—   

McFarlan  

Peachland  

Polkton  

White  Store  

Elkland  

Fleetwood  

Green  Valley  

Healing  Springs  

Helton  

Jefferson  

Lansing  

Virginia-Carolina ... 

West  Jefferson  

Altamont  

Banner  Elk  

Cranberry  

Newland  

Aurora  

Bath  

Belhaven   

Pantego  

Old  Ford  

Askewville  

Aulander  

Colerain    

Lewiston-Woodville 

Mars  Hill  

Merry  Hill  

Powellsville  

Republican  

Roxobel-Kelford..... 

Windsor  

Abbottsburg  

Bladenboro.-   

Carver's  Creek  

Clarkton   


Principal  and  School  Address 


David  Miller,  Elon  College,  R.  L.__. 

G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham,  R.  1  

E.  P.  Dixon,  Saxapahaw  

W.  B.  Terrell,  Elon  College  

J.  R.  Nixon,  Burlington,  R.  1  

J.  U.  Fogleman,  Burlington   

C.  V.  Ferguson,  Snow  Camp  

C.  L.  Matheson,  Taylorsville,  R.  l... 

C.  H.  Gryder,  Hiddenite  

J.  W.  McCall,  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville  

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Piney  Creek  

C.  R.  Roe,  Sparta   

E.  A.  Green,  Ansonville  

R.  E.  Mills,  Polkton,  R.  2  J- 

W.  J.  Sloan,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

Zeno  Martin,  Lilesville  

I.  Brittain,  McFarlan  

Fred   Burgess,  Peachland  

Mason  D.  Field,  Polkton  

E.  C.  Watford,  Peachland,  R.  2.- 

Bruce  Bowlin,  Todd     

Troy  I.  Jones,  Fleetwood  

T.  E.  Davis,  Trade,  Tenn  

W.  N.  Parker,  Grumpier  

Worth   Young,  Sturgills  

G.  B.  Price,  Jefferson    

J.  B.  Hash,  Lansing   

C,  M,  Dickson,  Grassy  Creek  

T.  E.  Belcher,  West  Jefferson  

R.  Q.  Bault,  Crossnore   -.. 

M.  K.  Carswell,  Banner  Elk  

Geo.  M.  Bowman,  Cranberry  

N.  F.  Steppe,  Newland  

L.  E.  Mercer,  Aurora  

G.  A.  Wilson,  Bath   

W.  J.  Taylor,  Belhaven   

E.  W.  Joyner,  Pantego  

A.  M.  Sparrow,  Jr.,  Washington, 
R.  F.  D.   

C.  L.  Haney,  Askewville  

P.  B.  Pollock,  Aulander  

M.  L.  Rowland,  Colerain    

C.  G.  Maddrey,  Lewiston    

B.  O.  Dupree,  Colerain,  R.  1  

M.  G.  Williams,  Merry  Hill  

Newman   Lewis,  Powellsville  

C.  W.  Bazemore,  Windsor,  R.  F.  D 

D.  P.   McCain,  Kelford   

F.  D.  Gooch,  Windsor    

Geo.   L.  Gladstone,  Abbottsburg  

A.  E.  Lee,  Bladenboro    

R.  B.  Young,  Councils    

E.  L.  Haywood,  Clarkton  


A  ccr  edited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
Il-B 
Il-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
I-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 

II-B 
II-B 


1924 
1924 
1924 
1926 
1927 
1929 
1925 
1927 
1924 
1924 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1925 
1926 
1926 
1925 

1926 
1924 


II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

I-B  S.A. 

1922 

I-B 

1922 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1921 

II-B 

1924 

"S.  A."  denotes  membership  in  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondar 
Southern  States. 
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County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


A  ccr  edited 
Class  Date 


Brunswick. 


Buncombe- 


Burke- 


Cabarrus- 


Caldwell. 


Camden. 


Carteret  


Dublin   

Elizabethtown  

Hickory  Grove  .- 

Kelly  

Tar  Heel  

White  Oak  

Leland  

Shallotte  

Southport.   

Town  Creek  

Waccamaw  

Barnardsville  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain.-. 

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Flat  Creek  

French  Broad  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Johnston  

Leicester  

Oakley    

Red  Oak  

Sand  Hill  

Sandy  Mush  

Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs.— 

Venable  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe - 

Woodfin  

Drexel  

Hildebran  

Valdese   

Bethel   

Harrisburg  

Hartsell. 

Kannapolis  

Mount  Pleasant- 

W.  R.  Odell-  

Winecoflf  

Collettsville  

Dudley  Shoals  

Hudson  

King's  Creek  

Oak  Hill  

Whitnel  

Happy  Valley  

Camden   

Shiloh..   

South  Mills  

Atlantic  

Cedar  Island  

Harkers  Island- 
Newport  

Smyrna  

White  Oak  


E.  W.  Morgan,  Dublin  

D.   M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  

B.  J.  Cromartie,  Garland  

M.  M.  Jones,  Kelly  

C.  L.  Shuford,  Tar  Heel  

R.  L.  Pittman,  White  Oak  

B.  R.  Page,  Leland  

Reginald  Turner,  Shallotte  

L.  J.  Dawkins,  Southport  

C.  D.   Chadwick,  Bolivia  

B.  M.  Crawford,  Ashe   

D.  C.  Butler,  Barnardsville  

D.  E.  Aaron,  Biltmore    

John  O.  Wood,  Black  Mountain—.. 

Ed.   Warrick,  Candler  

S.  O.  Wilde,  Emma    

John  M.  Carter,  Fairview—   

W.   B.   Dillingham,  Stocksville  

T.  C.  Roberson,  Alexander  

C.  A.  McCanless,  Asheville,  R.  1. 
O.  H.  Tilson,  Asheville,  R.  2  

E.  C.  Duckett,  Asheville,  R.  3  

O.  S.  Dillard,  Leicester  

W.  W.  Hanaman,  Biltmore  

Vernon  Brown,  Alexander  

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler  

B.  E.  Ammons,  Leicester  

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

W.  S.  Burleson,  Skyland  

Floyd  Brigman,  Asheville,  R.  3— 

F.  A.   Penland,   Weaverville.  — 

J.  D.  Warrick,  Asheville,  R.  4-.. 
W.  T.  Wells,  Asheville,  R.  1  

G.  L,   Smith,  Drexel  

G.  R.  Stine,  Hildebran  

C.  C.  Long,  Valdese   1  

H.  B.  Covington,  Cabarrus  

Gilbert  Craig,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

H.  B.  Waters,  Kannapolis  

G.  T.  Windell,  Mount  Pleasant  

T.  A.  Graham,  Concord,  R.  2  

W.  L.  Harris,  Concord,  R.  2  

J.   E.  Cobb,  Collettsville  

W.  D.  Early,  Granite  Falls  

A.  D.  Huffines,  Hudson  

Boyd  B.  Robinson,  King's  Creek - 
C.  M.  Abernathy,  Lenoir,  R.  2—.. 

R.   B.   Bush,  Whitnel  

A.  F.  Sharpe,  Patterson  

Mrs.  H.  G.  Windsor,  Camden  

C.  E.  Cashatt,  Shiloh  

M.  P.  Wright,  South  Mills  

W.  W.  Clarke,  Atlantic  

Melvin  Robinson,  Roe   — 

G.  D.  Hardesty,  Harker's  Island— 

W.  E.  Powell,  Newport  

J.   B.  Eagles,  Smyrna  

T.  D.  Carpenter,  Bogue    


II-A 


II-B 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 


II-A 
I-A 
I-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

I-A 
II-B 

II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
I-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-B 
II-B 


II-B 
II-B 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 
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County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


A  car  edited 
Class  Dat 


Caswell. 


Catawba- 


Chatham. 


Chowan 
Clay  


Cleveland. 


Columbus.. 


Craven 


Anderson  

Cobb  Memorial  

Alilton   

Prospect  Hill  

Semora.-   

Yanceyville  

Banoak    

Ball's  Creek  

Blackburn   

Catawba  

Catawba  County  F.  L. 

Claremont  

Highland   

Maiden  

Monogram  

Mountain  View  

Sherrill's  Ford  

West  Hickory  

White  Church  

Bells  

Bennett  

Bonlee  

Goldston  

Moncure    

Pittsboro    

Siler  City  

Silk  Hope  

Chowan  

Elf    

Hayesville  

Ogden  

No.  8  Township  

Belwood  

Casar  

Falls  ton  

No.  3  Township  

Boiling  Springs  

G rover  -    

Lattimore  

Mooresboro  

Piedmont  

Waco  

Acme  Delco  

Cerro  Gordo   

Chadbourn  

Evergreen  ... 

P^air  Bluf¥  

Hallsboro  

Tabor  

Whiteville  

Bridgeton   

Brinson  Memorial  

Craven  Co.  F.  L  

Dover   ____  

Fort  Barnwell  

Jasper  


Holland  McSwain,  Union  Ridge  

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffin  

J.  W.  Comer,  Milton  

J.  C.   Stabler,  Prospect  Hill  

Mrs.  H.  E.  Lance,  Semora  

S.   H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

M.  S.  Brittain,  Vale  

C.  H.  Cathey,  Newton,  R.  2  

O.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  2  

W.  B.  Barnes,  Catawba  

J.  L.  Sox,  Newton,  R.  5   

A.  P.  Whisenhunt,  Claremont  

George  E.  Long,  Newton  

J.  B.  Whitener,  Maiden  

E.  G.  Abernathy,  Long  Island..  - 

D.  M.  Aderholt,  Hickory,  R.  1  

H.  C.  Hudson,  Sherrill's  Ford  

M.  R.  Ingram,  West  Hickory  

R.  N.  Hoyle,  Claremont,  R.  2  

J.  M.  Hunter,  Apex,  R.  3   

A.  L.  Combs,  Bennett  

P.  H.  Nance,  Bonlee  

W.  F.  Veasey,  Goldston  

H.  G.  Self,  Moncure   

J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  

J.  L.  Duncan,  Siler  City.   

H.  M.  Hackney,  Siler  City,  R.F.D 

Fuller  F.  Taylor,  Edenton  

J.  K.  Stiles,  Hayesville,  R.  3  

L.   L.   Shealy,  Hayesville  

W.  H.  McKinney,  Brasstown   

J.  L.  Dennis,  Shelby,  R.  5   

C.  A.  Ledford,  Belwood  

H.  M.  Loy,  Casar  

W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston    

Jap  Ledbetter,  Patterson  Springs.  

J.  D.  Huggins,  Boiling  Springs  

B.  F.   Bird,  Grover..   

Lawton   Blanton,  Lattimore  

J.  A.  Kiser,  Mooresboro  

F,  M.  Biggerstaff,  Lawndale  

C.  M.  King,  Waco  

H.  L.  Stone,  Acme  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Cerro  Gordo  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

F.  F.  Thompson,  Evergreen  

J.  E.  Pierce,  Fair  Bluff  

A.  A.  White,  Hallsboro  

A.   B.   Stalvey,  Tabor  

G.  O.  Rogers,  Whiteville......   

T.  A.  Windley,  Bridgeton  

S.  T.  Cherry,  New  Bern,  R.F.D  

S.  L.  Homewood,  Vanceboro  

C.  R.  Adams,  Dover    

R.  L.  Pugh,  Dover,  R.  3   

N.  B.  Taylor,  New  Bern,  R.  2  


Il-A 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

I-B 

1924 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

IB 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1925 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


A  ccr  edited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1924 

I-B 

1921 

II-A 

II-B 

1924 

I-B 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1929 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1927 

TT  Tl 

1923 

TT  Tl 
11-13 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

TT  Tl 

1925 

TT  n 

1927 

II-B 

1929 

TT  Tl 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

TT  Tl 

1924 

II-B 

1926 

TT  Tl 

1924 

TT  A 

1923 

II-B 

II-A 

1921 

TT  A 

TT  A 

1924 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

Eastover  

Falcon  

Gray's  Creek  

Hope  Mills  

Linden   

Long  Hill  

Massey  Hill  

South  River  

Seventy-First  

Stedman  

Moyock  

Poplar  Branch-,. 

Buxton  

Kitty  Hawk  

Hatteras  

Manteo  

Rodanthe  

Stumpy  Point  — 

Arcadia  

Churchland  

Davis-Townsend 

Denton  

Fair  Grove  

Hasty  

Linwood  

Pilot  

Reeds.  

Southmont  

Tyro  _   


Welcome.. 

Midway  

Wallburg. 
Cana  


Farmington  

Jerusalem  

Shady  Grove- 
Smith  Grove.. 

Beulaville  

B.  F.  Grady- 

Calypso  

Chinquapin  

Faison  

Kenansville..- 

Magnolia  

Rose  Hill  

Teacheys  

Wallace  

Warsaw  

Bethesda  

Bragtown  


Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  (Bahama) - 

Oak  Grove  

Hope  Valley  

Battleboro   

Conetoe  

Leggett   

Speed  


D.  S.  McCormick, 

Fayetteville,  R.F.D.   

J.  O.  Humphries,  Falcon  

N.  C.  Barefoot,  Hope  Mills,  R.  2- 

K.  A.  McDonald,  Hope  Mills  

J.   P.  Grumpier,  Linden  

Grace  Boozer,  Fayetteville,  R.F.D  

E.  H.  Broome,  Fayetteville,  R.F.D. 

J.  W.  Puckett,  Jr.,  Wade  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Fayetteville,  R.  3  

J.  D.  Jerome,  Stedman  

Albert  Purcell,  Moyock  

L.  W.  Teague,  Poplar  Branch  

C.  P.   Gray,  Buxton  

J.  J.  Brothers,  Jr.,  Kitty  Hawk  

J.  W.  Hamilton,  Hatteras  

W.  A.  Redfern,  Manteo   

D.  B.  Burgess  

R.  B.  Godfrey,  Stumpy  Point  

Carl    Motsinger,  Welcome   

L.  R.  Williford,  Linwood,  R.  1  

Curtis  Bivens,  Lexington,  R.  2  

J.   W.   Carrell,  Denton   

H.  C.  Sawyer,  Thomasville,  R.  3.- 

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville,  R.F.D..- 
R.  D.  Arrowood,  Linwood   

F.  H.  Smith,  Thomasville,  R.F.D. 
R.  L.  Patrick,  Lexington,  R.  3  

E.  C.  Willis,  Southmont  

J.  Frank  Turner,  jr., 

Lexington,  R.  5    

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome    

J.  C.  Sink,  Lexington,  R.  1  

H.  F.  Pardue,  Wallburg  

G.  L.  Potts,  Cana,  R.  1  

E.  L.  Ball,  Farmington  

E.  W.  Junker,  Cooleemee  

J.  H.  Gentry,  Advance  

F.  E.  Taylor,  Advance  

A,  B.  Alderman,  Beulaville  

C.  H.  Walker,  Seven  Springs  

B.  B.  Holder,  Calypso  

Arthur  Ranes,  Chinquapin  

H.  T.  Ray,  Faison-   

W.  V.  Nix,  Kenansville  

W.   E.  Ward,  Magnolia  

D.  C.  Mosteller,  Rose  Hill  

H.  M.  Wells,  Teacheys  

J.   S.  Blair,  Wallace    

J.  S.  Fleming,  Warsaw  

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6  

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2  

F.  H.  Hunter,  Durham,  R.  3  

W.  H.  Cherry,  Bahama  

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham-   

L.  C.  McRae,  Durham,  R.  1  

Wm.  J.  Barefoot,  Battleboro  

J.  E.  Gibbs,  Conetoe  

A.  W.  McDougle,  Tarboro,  Box  524 
S.  D.  Bundy,  Speed  
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County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


A  ccredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1922 

Il-A 

1922 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

I-B 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

South  Edgecombe 
West  Edgecombe- 


Forsyth- 


Franklin. 


Gaston.. 


Gates- 


Graham. 


Granvilli; 


Clemmons  

Griffith  

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs- 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

Union  Cross  

Vienna  

Walkertown  

Bunn   — 

Edward  L.  Best- 
Epsom  


Gold  Sand  

Youngsville..-. 

Belmont  

Cramerton  

Dallas  

Lowell  

Mount  Holly. 

Ranlo  

Stanley  

Tryon  

Gates  


Greene. 


Guilford. 


Gatesville  

Eure  

Hobbsville..- 

Sunbury  

Tapoco  

Robbinsville. 

Stecoah  

Berea  

Creedmoor.... 

Frederick  

Oak  Hill-  

Stem  

Stovall  

Wilton  

Hookerton  ... 
Snow  Hill.... 


Walstonburg  

Maury  

Alamance  

Allen  Jay  

Bessemer  

Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  College- 
Jamestown  

McLeansville  

Monticello  

Nathaniel  Greene- 
Oak  Ridge  


N.  E.  Gresham,  Pinetops  

J.  A.  Abernethy, 

Rocky  Mount,  R.F.D  

J.   F.   Brower,  Clemmons  

F.  a.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4 
J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Kernersville.- 

J.  T.  Reese,  Lewisville   

J.  H.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3 

C.  M.  Felts,  Tobaccovine  

J.  O.  Rodgers,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7 

J.  C.  Colley,  Rural  Hall   

F.  M.  White,  Kernersville,  R.  1  

V.  R.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6— 

J.  F.  Barrier,  Pfafftown  

J.   F.   Scott,  Walkertown  

S.  L.  Bowen,  Bunn  

T.  H.  Sledge,  Louisburg,  R.  4  

J.  A.  Woodward, 

Henderson,  rll.F.D.   

W.  Owen  Reed,  Gupton  

E.  T.  Parham,  Youngsville  

Roy  Moore,  Belmont   

A.  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton  

Mitchell   Carr,  Dallas   

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell   

F.  B.  Rankin,  Mount  Holly  

A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2  

0.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley.    

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Bessemer  City,  R,  1 

T.  J.  Jessup,  Gates    — 

T.  R.  Bair,  Gatesville  

L.  H.  Koon,  Eure  

J.  J.  Beale,  Hobbsville  

S.  B.  Tatem,  Sunbury....   

J.  C.  Coggins,  Tapoco  

N.  J.   Sigmon,  Robbinsville  

V.  C.  Collier,  Stecoah  

1.  F.  Grigg,  Berea    

J.  A.  Pitts,  Creedmoor  

J.  P.  Stovall,  Oxford,  R.  4   

R.  N.  Grimes,  Virgilina,  Va  

C.  L.  Gates,  Stem  

R.  C.  Young,  Stovall  

W.  J.  Bullock,  Franklinton,  R.  1-. 

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  W.  Isley,  Snow  Hill  

W.  P.  Moore,  Walstonburg  

R.  F.  Coats,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

O.  C.  Johnson,  Greensboro,  R.  6  

R.  C.  Harris,  High  Point,  R.  3  

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

T.   E.   Stough,  Gibsonville  

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  College  

W.   A.   White,  Jamestown  

D.  W.   Kanoy,  McLeansville.—.  ..- 

E.  M.  Yoder,  Brown  Summit  

R.  W.  Utiey,  Liberty,  R.  2   

Miss  Notre  M,  Johnson,  Oak  Ridge 
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County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Cla^s 

Date 

II-A 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

I-A 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

I-AA  . 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

I-A  S.A. 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1926 

Halifax  . 
Harnett. 


Haywood  


Henderson- 


Hertford 


Hoke- 


Hyde. 


Iredell. 


Pleasant  Garden  - 
Rankin  

Summerfield  

Sumner.    

Stokesdale  

Aurelian  Springs. 

Hobgood   

Anderson  

Angier  

Benhaven  

Boone  Trail  

Bunnlevel  

Coats   .-. 

Dunn  -_-   

Erwin  (Duke)..- 

Lafayette—   

Lillington  

Bethel  

Clyde  

Fine's  Creek  

Rock  Hill  

Waynesville  

Balfour  

Dana   -  


East  Flat  Rock. 


Edneyville.— . 

Etowah  

Flat  Rock.  

Fletcher  

Mill's  River- 
Valley  Hill... 


Como   .._   

Harrellsville  

Murfreesboro  

Winton  

Antioch  

Ashmont  

Raeford  

Engelhard  

Fairfield   __ 

Lake  Landing  

Ocracoke  

Sladesville  

Swan  Quarter-—  

Celeste  Henkel  

Cool  Springs  

Harmony 

(Iredell  Co.  F.  L.) 

Monticello  

Scotts    

Sharon  -   

Troutman—   

Union  Grove  


G.  A.  Short,  Pleasant  Garden  

H.  G.  Waters,  Greensboro,  R.  4  ..- 

A.  C.  Metz,  Summerfield    

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1..... 

C.  L.  Walker,  Stokesdale   

V.  C.  Matthews,  Littleton  

W.  P.  White,  Jr.,  Hobgood  

F.  A.  Ficquette,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1- 
N.  B.  Buffaloe,  Angier  

C.  H.  Dula,  Olivia  

H.  D.  Browning,  Mamers  

E.  D.   Stephens,  Bunnlevel  

Owen  Odum,  Coats  

H.  M.  Chester,  Dunn..   

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

B.  F.  Kendall,  Kipling    

B.  D.   Bunn,  Lillington  

C.  C.  Hanson,  Waynesville,  R.  3..- 
R.  C.  Cannon,  Clyde   

F.  L.  Safford,  Crabtree,  R.  1  

T.  L.  Revelle,  Waynesville,  R.  2  — 

E.  J.  Robeson,  Waynesville   

E.  L.  Justus,  Hendersonville,  R.F.D 

W.  H.  Cale,  Dana  

Miss  Bessie  Steedman, 

East  Flat  Rock    

T.  A.  Cathey,  Edneyville-   

R.  W.  Jones,  Etowah  

J.  E.  Ockerman,  Flat  Rock  

N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville, 

R.F.D.       

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Redden, 

Hendersonville,  R.  4  

R.  W.  Adams,  Como  

R.  E.  Miller,  Harrellsville  

J.  B.  Henson,  Murfreesboro  

H.  D.  Lassiter,  Winton  

R.  A.  Smoak,  Red  Springs,  R.F.D. 

W.  P.  Rodgers,  Ashley  Heights  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford  

R.  L.  Shirlen,  Engelhard  

J.  W.  Heath,  Fairfield  

A.  E.  Baum,  Lake  Landing  

David  B.  Taylor,  Ocracoke  

F.  M.  Eason,  Scranton  

C.  J.  Rast,  Swan  Quarter   

E.  B.  Bass,  Statesville,  R.  6  

W.  C.  Grose,  Cleveland,  R.  2  


J.  Clyde  Kelly,  Harmony. 

D.  Scott,  Loray  

W.  C.  McColl,  Scotts  

R.  D.  Huitt,  Eufola—  

G.  N.  Neal,  Troutman..... 
L.  W.   Kelly,  Jennings  — - 
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County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1928 

I-A 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-A 

S.A. 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

I-A 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1923 

I-B 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

I-A 

1921 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

II-B 

1924 

II-B 

1923 

IB 

1922 

II-B 

1927 

Jackson. 


Johnston. 


Jones- 


Lee. 


Lenoir — 


Lincoln- 


Macon  

Madison. 


Martin. 


McDowell- 


Cullowhee  

Glenville  

Qualla  

Sylva   - 

Webster  

Archer  Lodge.  

Clayton  

Cleveland  

Corinth  Holder  

Four  Oaks  

Glendale  

Kenly  

Meadow  

Micro.   

Pine  Level  

Princeton  

Selma  

Smithfield  

Wilson's  Mills  

Maysville  

Pollocksville  

Trenton  

Broadway  

Jonesboro  

Greenwood  

Contentnea  

Moss  Hill   

Pink  Hill  

LaG  range  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp  

Asbury.—   

Crouse  

North  Brook  

Iron  Station  

Rock  Springs  

Union   

Franklin  

Highlands  

Beach  Glen  

Mars  Hill  

Marshall  

Hot  Springs  

Spring  Creek  

Walnut  

Everetts  

Farm  Life  

Bear  Grass.  — 

Hamilton  

Jamesville  

Oak  City  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Glenwood  

Nebo  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden  .. 
North  Cove  


H.  Bueck,  Cullowhee  . 

J.  D.  Parker,  Jr.,  Glenville..... 

L.  L.  Shaver,  Whittier  

W.  C.  Reed,  Sylva  

M.  B.  Madison,  Webster  

S.  T.  Liles,  Clayton,  R.  2  

B.  F.  Hassell,  Clayton.  -.. 

G.  E.  Smith,  Clayton,  R.  1... 
Harry  Keller,  Zebulon,  R.  1... 

T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks  

E.  T.  Boyette,  Kenly,  R.  2..__- 

G.  T.  Whitley,  Kenly  

A.  G.  Glenn,  Benson,  R.F.D,. 
O.  A.  Tuttle,  Micro  

B.  Strickland,  Pine  Level. 

P.  Young,  Princeton  

M.  Waters,  Selma  

C.  Shuford,  Smithfield  


F. 
N. 

Nathan  Womack,  Wilson's  Mills.- 

W.   D,   Maultsby,  Maysville  

Alex  H.  White,  Pollocksville  

J.   R.   Carr,  Trenton  

M.   H.  Judd,  Broadway  

T.  T.  Lanier,  Jonesboro    

W.  G.  Coltrane,  Lemon  Springs... 

C.  B.  Jefferson,  Kinston,  R.  1  

W.  V.  Wilkinson,  Kinston,  R.  4... 

H.  H.  Ross,  Pink  Hill  

M.  A.  Honey cutt,  LaGrange   

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.F.D.... 

H.  S.  Capps,  La  Grange,  R.  5  

Miss  Betty  Coon,  Lincolnton,  R.  3. 

H.   G.   Kopenhaver,   Crouse   -. 

C.  L.  Eaker,  Cherryville,  R.  3  

V.  G.  Shuford,  Iron  Station  

J.   E.   Ramsey,   Denver   — 

T.  M.  Lutz,  Vale,  R.F.D  

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  

O.  F.  Summer,  Highlands  

Miss  Ethel  English,  Ivy  


Carol   McDevitt,  Mars  Hill  

D.  M.  Robinson,  Marshall  

W.  M.  Farmer,  Hot  Springs  

J.  O.  Wells,   Spring  Creek.  

O.  F.  Blankenship,  Walnut.....  

D.  N.  Hix,  Everetts   

A.  E.  Mercer,  Williamston,  R.  4. 
S.  M.  Lee,  Williamston,  R.  2..... 

W.  E.  Plyler,  Hamilton  

A.  L.  Pollock,  Jamesville  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

R.  I.  Leake,  Robersonville  

W.  R.  Watson,  Williamston  

W.   B.   Harrill,  Nealsville  

N.  L.  Wessinger,  Nebo  

S.  B.  Smithey,  Old  Fort—  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Old  Fort,  R.  1..... 
Fred  Abernethy,  Marion,  R.  3  
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County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Mecklenburg. 


Mitchell. 


Montgomery- 


Moore. 


Bain  (Mint  Hill)...... 

Berryhill  

Clear  Creek  

Cornelius  

Derita  

Hickory  Grove  

Huntersville  

Long  Creek  

Matthews  

Newell  

Oakhurst    

Paw  Creek  

Pineville  

Sharon  

Steele  Creek   

Thomasboro  

Bakersville  (Bowman) 
Spruce  Pine  (Harris) . 

Tipton  Hill  

Biscoe   


Mt.  Gilead...- 

Star  

Troy  

Cameron   . 

Highfalls   

Nash. 


Northampton 


Onslow  


Orange- 


Pamlico  


Pinehurst  

Sandhill  Farm  Life- 
West  End  

Bailey  

Benvenue  

Castalia  

Coopers  

Middlesex  

Nashville   

Red  Oak  Farm  Life— 

Whitakers  

Conway   

Gaston  

Jackson  

Rich  Square  

Seaboard   

Severn  

Woodland-Olney  

Dixon  

Jacksonville  

Richlands  

Swansboro  

White  Oak  

Aycock  (Cedar  Grove) 

Efland  

Hillsboro  

Caldwell   

Orange  Grove  

White  Cross  

Alliance.-   

Arapahoe  


D.  W.  B.  Coon,  Matthews,  R.  3.. 

W.  D.  Ley,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

F.   E.   Abernathy,  Allen  

B.  S.  Plaxco,  Cornelius  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Derita   —  

W.  W.  McCombs,  Charlotte,  R.  1 

H.  H.  Scott,  Huntersville  

R.  H.  Smathers,  Huntersville,  R.  1 

B.  M.  Squires,  Matthews  

H.  A.  Wood,  Newell   

R.  S.  Rainey,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

F.  W.  Webster,  Paw  Creek  

J.  G.  Barnette,  Pineville  

M.  S.  Rose,  Charlotte,  R.  2  

F.  L.  Stroupe,  Pineville,  R.  1  

G.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

J.  L.  Burnett,  Bakersville  

J.  B.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine   

N.  H.  Yelton,  Tipton  Hill  

H.  S.  Broome,  Biscoe   

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor  ...   

H.  A.  Nanney,  Mt.  Gilead  

W.  E.  Williams,  Star    

W.  E.  Pell,  Troy  

E.  S.  Temple,  Cameron  

W.  C.  Bowden,  Highfalls    

W.  P.  Morton,  Pinehurst  

J.  P.  Riser,  Vass,  R.  1  

F.  Sinclair,  West  End  

N.  Grant,  Bailey  

H.  J.  Massey,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3— 

W.  C.   Hopkins,  Castalia  

E.  C.  Pearse,  Elm  City,  R.F.D  

C.  L.  Eaddy,  Middlesex  

A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville  

Curtis  Crissman,  Red  Oak  

W.  C.  Ormond,  Whitakers  

R.  M.  Peele,  Conway  

Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Garysburg  

M.  B.  Poole,  Jackson   

N.  L.  Turner,  Rich  Square   

T.  R.  Everett,  Seaboard  

W.  S.  Clarke,  Severn  

G.  Feezor,  Woodland  

Raymond  Peele,  Dixon  

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Jacksonville  

R.  C.  Zimmerman,  Richlands  

E.  R.  Perry,  Swansboro  

A.  H.  Hatsell,  Maysville  

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  Hillsboro,  R.  2 

C.  M.  Miller,  Efland   

G.  A,  Brown,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  W.  E.  Drake,  Rougemont.  

Jeanette  Whitfield,  Hillsboro,  R.F.D. 
Blanche  S.  Mattox,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  3 
E.  J.  Carter,  Alliance...-  --  


B.  W.  Brock,  Arapahoe  


II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

I-B 

1924 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1927 

I-B  S.A. 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1923 
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County 


High  School 


Hobucken    

Oriental  

Stonewall  

Central  

Newland  

Weeksville  

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek  Grady  . 

Maple  Hill  

Topsail  

Perquimans  County . 

Allensville  

Bethel  Hill  

Bushy  Fork  

Helena  

High  Plains  

Hurdle  Mills  

Arthur  

Belvoir  

Bethel   


uaroiina  

Falkland  

Farmville 

Fountain  

Grifton  _  _ 

Grimesland   

Pactolus  

Winterville  

Chicod    

Green  Creek  

Mill  Spring  

Saluda  

Stearns  

Sunny  View  

Farmer  

Franklinville  

Grays  Chapel  

Liberty  

Providence  

Ramseur  

Randleman    

Seagrove  

Staley   

Trinity  

Ellerbe  

Hoffman  

Barnesville  

Allenton   

B.  T.  H.  S  

Fairmont  

Floral  College  

Liberty  

Lumber  Bridge  

Orrura  

Parkton  

Philadelphus  


Principal  and  School  Address 


H.  D.  Epting,  Hobucken   

P.  S.  Cragan,  Oriental  

G.  W.  Rhodes,  Stonewall  

R.  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5 

B.  L.  White,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4 
R.   T.  Ryland,  Weeksville  

C.  E.  Mabry,  Atkinson    

King  D.  Brown,  Burgaw  

Percy  Hudson,  Rocky  Point  

J.  L.  Armstrong,  Maple  Hill  

I.  J.  Kellum,  Hampstead   

E.  E.  Bundy,  Hertford  

N.  J.  Todd,  Roxboro,  R.  2  

R.  B.  Griffin,  Woodsdale,  R.  2--_ 
T.  B.  Thompson,  Roxboro,  R.  1..... 

R.  C.  Garrison,  Timberlake  

E.  L.  Wehrenberg,  Woodsdale  

J.  B.  Currin,  Hurdle  Mills...-  

C.  F.  Wildman,  Bell  Arthur  

W.  C.  Eagles,  Greenville,  R.  4..... 

E.  B.   Page,  Bethel  

Z.  E.  Brinson,  Stokes  

D.  T.  House,  Jr.,  Falkland  

R.  E.  Boyd,  Farmville   

B.  E.  Beasley,  Fountain   

Perry  Case,  Grifton  

L.  J.  Worthington,  Grimesland  

C.  M.  Banks,  Pactolas  

D.  H.  Conley,  Winterville   

C.  D.  Ward,  Greenville,  R.  3  

W.  K.  McLean,  Passion  

W.  J.  Nesbit,  Mill  Spring  

L.  A.  Gossett,  Saluda   

W.  P.  Whitesides,  Columbus  

F.  W.  Taylor,  Mill  Spring.  

E.  E.  Farlow,  Farmer  

J.  H.  Mitchell,  Franklinville....  

W.  H.  Dewar,  Millboro  

D.  C.  Holt,  Liberty  

C.  A.  Cox,  Climax  

R.  C.  White,  Ramseur    

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

Harvey   White,  Seagrove  

T.  G.  Andrews,  Staley  

R.  D.  Marsh,  Trinity  

R.  F.  Little,  Ellerbe  

J.  H.  Roller,  Hoffman  

A.  McDuffie,  Barnesville  

T.  A.  Little,  Allenton..   

D.  B.  Oliver,  Lumberton,  R.  1  

T.  S.  Teague,  Fairmont  

C.  Dorsett,  Maxton,  R.F.D  

G.  O.  McBroom,  Red  Springs  

C.  H.  Young,  Lumber  Bridge  

H.  McGregor,  Orriim  

R.  L.  Andrews,  Parkton   

Frank  D.  McLeod,  Red  Springs  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

Il-A 

Il-A 
Il-A 
II-A 

Il-B 
I-A 

II-B 

II-B 


I-B 

II-B 


I-A  S.A. 
II-B 
II-B 


II-A 

II-B 

II-B 
II-B 

II-B 
II-B 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


1925 

1923 
1922 
1928 

1925 
1923 

1925 

1923 
1925 

1928 

1924 


1924 
1928 


1926 
1921 


1925 
1929 


II-B 
I-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1926 
1926 

1923 

1923 
1924 
1928 

1924 
1923 
1929 


1925 
1923  * 


1923 
1923 
1922 
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Prospect  

Smiths  

Rowland  

St.  Pauls  

Bethany  

Mayodan.—   

Ruffin  

Stoneville  

Wentworth  

Granite  Quarry  

Landis  

Cleveland  

Mount  Ulla   

Rockwell    


Rowan  County  F.  L. 

Woodleaf  

Cliffside  

Cool  Springs 

(Forest  City)  

Ellenboro  

Green  Hill......  


Harris  

Henrietta-Caroleen 

Hollis   

Mt.  Vernon  .-.-  


Rutherfordton- 

Spindale  

Shilo  

Sunshine  

Clement   

Franklin   

Garland  

Halls  

Herring  

Ingold  (Lisbon). 

Mingo   

Newton  Grove.— 

Piney  Grove  

Plain  View  

Roseboro  -   

Salemburg  

Taylors  Bridge- 
Turkey  

Westbrook  

Laurel  Hill  

Spring  Hill  

Aquadale  

Badin  

Endy  

Millingport.-  - 

New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro   — . 

Richfield  --. 

Ridgecrest  


Principal  and  School  Address 


L.  W. 
J.  E. 
R.  L. 
E.  R. 
A.  O. 

E.  F. 

F.  Q. 


Miss 

G.  R. 
W.  T 
C.  A. 

H.  C. 


Jacobs,  Maxton,  R.  5.  

Redfern,  Lumberton,  R.  5. 

Campbell,  Rowland  

Franklin,  St.  Pauls  ...  

Joines,  Summerfield  

Duncan,  Mayodan  

Barbee,  Ruffin  

.   Staton,  Stoneville  

.  Strowd,  Wentworth  

Franklin,  Granite  Quarry. 

Bostian,  Landis...   

Hutchison,  Cleveland  

Meriel  Groves,  Mt,  Ulla  ... 
Brown,  Rockwell  

.  Long,  China  Grove  

Furr,  Woodleaf  

Beatty,  Cliffside  


C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City   

Curtis  Price,  Ellenboro  

Charles  Lackey,  Rutherfordton, 

R.F.D.   

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Harris   

V.  B.  Cooper,  Caroleen   .— . 

J.  J.  Tarlton,  Hollis  

E.  S.  Teague,  Rutherfordton, 

R.F.D.   


F.  W.  Jarvis,  Rutherfordton  

H.  L.  Wells,  Fore.t  City,  R.  2....... 

W.  L.  Lathan,  Bostic  

L.  P.  Hendrix,  Autryville  

Robt.  R.  Walker,  Kerr  

C.  W.  Petty,  Garland  

C.  A.  Dees,  Clinton,  R.  3  

Loyd  Wood,  Clinton,  R.  5  

L.  R.  McCall,  Ingold   - 

R.  E.  Williford,  Dunn,  R.  1  

C.  G.  Berry,  Newton  Grove  

L.  B.  Taylor.  Faison  

H.  P.  Naylor,  Dunn,  R.  6  

L.  R.  Maness,  Roseboro  

R.  R.  Cusick,  Salemburg  

H.  H.  McKeown,  Clinton,  R.  2  

F.  R.  Lennon,  Turkey    

R.  A.  Haddock,  Dunn,  R.  6  

J.  M.  Andrews,  Laurel  Hill  

J.  J.  Pence,  Wagram  

J.  P.  Lowder,  Aquadale  

A.  S.  Anderson    

J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle,  R.  6. 

G.  G.  Grubb,  Albemarle,  R.  3  

L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

C.   J.   Scott,  Norwood    

C.  H.  McRee,  Oakboro  

B.  T.   Hale,  Richfield  

R.  C.  Hatley,  Mt.  Pleasant,  R.  l... 


Accr  edited 
Class  Date 


IB 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B  S.A. 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
I-A  S.A. 

I-A  S.A. 

II-A 


II-B 

IB  S.A. 
II-B 

II-B 

I-A  S.A. 

II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-B 

II-B 

I-B  S.A. 


II-A 
IB 
II-A 
II-B 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1922 

Il-B 

1925 

Il-A 

1922 

Il-A 

1926 

Il-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

TT  R 

1926 

TT  A 

1923 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

TT  A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

TT  A 

1924 

TT  Tl 

1  094. 

TT  A 

TT  TJ 
il-rJ 

1  Q9S 

TT  TJ 

ii-rJ 

II-B 

1928 

TT  A 
li-A 

TT  A 
il-A 

TT  A 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

Stanfield  

Yadkin  Mineral 

Springs  

Danbury   

Francisco  

Germanton  

King  

Lawsonville  

Meadows  

Nancy  J.  Reynolds 

Memorial  

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Sandy  Ridge   

Walnut  Cove  

Beulah  

Lowgap  

Copeland—    

Dobson  

Franklin  

Rock    

Westfield  

White  Plains  

Almond  

Bryson  City..-   

Brevard  

Rosman   

Columbia  

Gum  Neck  

Benton  Heights  

Indian  Trail  .. 

Jackson  

Marshville...   

Mineral  Springs  

New  Salem  

Prospect  

Union  

Unionville  

Waxhaw  

Wesley  Chapel  

Wingate    

Weddington  

Aycock  

Dabney  

Townsville  

Vance  County  F.  L. 

Zeb  Vance  

Apex  

Gary  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Holly  Springs  

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Wake  Forest  


S.  R.  Bivens,  New  London   

E.  F.  Eddins,  Palmerville  

Christine  Moon,  Danbury  

C.   N.  Wyatt,  Francisco  

R.  S.  Gardner,  Germanton  

C.  C.  Carroll,  King  

A.  J.  Flanagan,  Lawsonville  

G.  O.  Mudge,  Meadows  

C.  E.  Hiatt,  Westfield  

W.  C.  Voorhees,  Pine  Hall  

P.  W.  Jones,  Pinnacle  

H,  G.  Guthrie,  Sandy  Ridge  

L.  H.  Floyd,  Walnut  Cove  

P.  G.  Bolick,  Bottom    

M.  C.  Minor,  Lowgap  

Arthur  F.  Graham,  Rockford  

M.  G.  Stanly,  Dobson    

P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy,-  R.F.D. 
B.  Carroll,  Mt.  Airy,  R.F.D... 

H.  Hauser,  Westfield   

O.  Hauser,  White  Plains  — 

B.  Hester,  Almond    

F.  Carroll,  Bryson  City  

B.  Jones,  Brevard  

C.  Bush,  Rosman     - 


R.  Robbins,  Columbia- 


V.  Cook,  Gum  Neck  

H.  Williams,  Monroe,  R.F.D. 

A.  Moore,  Indian  Trail  

E.  Kale,  Waxhaw,  R.  2  

D.  Johnson,  Marshville  

M.  Kale,  Mineral  Springs  

E.  Griffin,  Monroe,  R.F.D  

H.  Lathan,  Monroe,  R.  4  

M.  Farmer,  Monroe,  R.  1  

B.  Haney,  Unionville  

E.  Harrington,  Waxhaw  

B.  Liles,  Monroe,  R.  5  

M.  Jenkins,  Wingate  

S.  Davis,  Waxhaw,  R.  3  

C.  Poe,  Henderson,  R.  1  

A.  Scott,  Dabney  

L.   Isley,  Townsville  

P.  Rogers,  Middleburg  

R.  Reep,  Kittrell  

Randolph    Benton,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Gary  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs 
E.  M.  Thompson,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  

D.  E.  Starnes,  Holly  Springs  

J.  F.  Woodward,  Knightdale  

C.  M.  Billings,  Jr.,  Millbrook 

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

L.  H.  McNeely,  Wendell  

H.  P.  Smith...   
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 
ass 

Date 

II-A 

II-B 

II-B 

1922 

II-A 

II-B 

1922 

II-B 

1924 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1926 

I-A 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1924 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1924 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

Warren. 


Washington- 
Watauga  

Wayne  


Wilkes- 


Wilson  


Yadkin  


Yancey  


Afton-Elberon.-. 

Drewry  

Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina   

Warrenton  

Wise-   

Creswell  

Roper  

Boone  

Blowing  Rock 

Bethel  -   

Cove  Creek  

Brogden  

Eureka  

Grantham  

Mount  Olive..— 

Nahunta  

Pikeville—  -.- 

Rosewood  

Seven  Springs- 

Ferguson  

Mt.  Pleasant--... 
Mountain  View 
Miller's  Creek 
Roaring  River  . 

Ronda  

Traphill  

Wilkesboro  

Black  Creek...... 

Gardner's  

Rock  Ridge  

Saratoga  

Stantonsburg.  

Boonville  

Courtney  

East  Bend  

Jonesville  

Yadkinville  

Bee  Log  

Bald  Creek  

Burnsville  

Clearmont  

Deyton  Bend.  

Micaville   

Pensacola  


W.  Cooper,  Warrenton  .. 
M.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Manson— 
J.  Early,  Littleton...  - 

B.  Miller,  Macon  

G.  Chappell,  Norlina  

C.  Cox,  Warrenton  

R.  Jackson,  Wise  

L.  Swain,  Creswell  

N.  Riddle,  Roper  

P.  Mast,  Boone  

C.  Nye,  Blowing  Rock 


Andrew  Morgan,  Sugar  Grove.-. 

F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove  

D.  Edgerton,  Dudley,  R.F.D.... 

G.  White,  Eureka  

J.  Nichols,  Goldsboro,  R.  4-.- 

S.  Marshall,  Mount  Olive  

R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

K.  Miller,  Pikeville   -- 

G.  Johnston,  Goldsboro,  R.  1... 

C.  Manning,  Seven  Springs  

H.  McElwee,  Ferguson  

E.  Matthews,  Champion  

A.  Hamilton,  Hays  

R.  Settle,  Millers  Creek  

D.  Hinshaw,  Roaring  River  

H.  Hill,  Ronda  

R.   Wright,  Traphill  

E.  Story,  Wilkesboro  

E.  Howard,  Biack  Creek  

D.  Gray,  Wilson,  R.  5   

H.  Crawford,  Wilson,  R.  2_-- 

M.  Walters,  Wilson,  R.  4  

T.   Moye,  Stantonsburg  

S.  Shore,  Boonville  

T.  Moore,  Yadkinville,  R.F.D.. 

L.  Ponder,  East  Bend  

H.  Dixon,  Jonesville  

H.  Crater,  Yadkinville  

E.  Rhodes,  Bee  Log  

A.  Proffitt,  Bald  Creek  

V.   Howell,  Burnsville  

B.  Bailey,  Day  Book.  -  -. 

M.  Proffitt,  Green  Mountain-  

C.  Huskins,  Micaville    

M.  Tomberlin,  Pensacola  
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2.  Special  Charter 


County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


A  ccr  edited 


Class 

Date 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-B 

1922 

II-B 

1925 

I-B 

S.A. 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

I-A 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-A 

I-A 

I-B 

1922 

I- A  A 

S.A. 

1923 

I-AA 

S.A. 

Il-A 

1923 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-A 

1926 

I-A 

S.A. 

1922 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-A 

1922 

I-A 

I-A 

1923 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-A 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-A 

1922 

I-AA 

S.A. 

Alamance- 
Anson   

Beaufort.—. 
Buncombe.- 

Burke  

Cabarrus.— 
Caldwell- 


Carteret  

Caswell  

Catawba  

Cherokee  

Chowan  

Cleveland  

Craven  

Cumberland- 
Davidson  


Davie  

Durham.- 


Edgecombe. 

Forsyth  

Franklin  


Burlington  

Graham   

Haw  River  

Mebane  

Morven  

Wadesboro  

Washington  

Asheville — Senior. 

Hall-Fletcher..-. 

David-Millard  ... 

Glen  Alpine  

Morganton  

Concord  

Granite  Falls..  

Lenoir  

Beaufort  

Morehead  City  

Pelham  

Hickory  

Newton  

Andrews  

Murphy  

Edenton  

Kings  Mountain.— 

Shelby  

New  Bern  

Fayetteville  

Lexington   

Thomasville  

Mocksville  


Gaston  


Granville- 
Guilford— 


Halifax. 


Haywood  

Henderson- 
Hertford.  

Iredell  


Johnston  

Lee  


Lenoir  

Lincoln  

McDowell. 


Durham — Senior  

Central  Jr.   

East  Durham  

West  Durham  

Tarboro  

R.  J.  Reynolds  

Franklinton  

Louisburg  

Bessemer  City  

Cherryville  

Gastonia  

Oxford..   

Greensboro  (Central). 

High  Point  

Enfield.-.   

Roanoke  Rapids  

Scotland  Neck  

Weldon......   

Canton  

Hendersonville  

Ahoskie  

Mooresville  

Statesville    

Benson  

Sanford  

Kinston  

Lincolnton  

Marion  


W.  D.  Halfacre,  Burlington.  

J.  R.  Barker,  Graham  

J.  D.  Barber,  Haw  River  

J.  O.  Sanderson,  Mebane  

M.  L.  Ham,  Jr.,  Morven   

L.  H.  Fogleman,  Wadesboro...  

E.   S.  Johnson,  Washington  

Lee  H.  Edwards,  Asheville  

G.  A.  Hartrick,  Asheville  

T.   H.   Hunt,  Asheville  

W.  T.  Byrd,  Glen  Alpine  

E.  O.   Randolph,  Morganton  

J.   E.   Cassell,  Concord  

W.  R.  Schaff,  Granite  Falls  ...  

James  C.  Harper,  Lenoir  

Harold  W.  Webb,  Beaufort  

T.  P.  Burg(^s,  Morehead  City  

E.  B.  Abernethy,  Pelham  

Samuel  Thompson,  Hickory  

M.  C.  Campbell,  Newton   

J.  A.  Batson,  Andrews    

T.   C.  Lingerfeldt,  Murphy  

Miss   Paulina   Hassell,  Edenton  

B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain... .. 

W.   E.   Abernathy,  Shelby  

J.  M.  Shields,  New  Bern  

C.  Parker  Poole,   Fayetteville  — 

T.  D.  Stokes,  Lexington  

A.  R.  Bullock,  Thomasville  

E.  C.   Staton,  Mocksville  

W.  F.  Warren,  Durham  

W.   M.  Upchurch,  Durham  

H.  E.  Nycum,  East  Durham  

S.  G.  Lindsay,  West  Durham  

R.  D.  White,  Tarboro  

J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem  

L.  P.   Spencer,  Franklinton  

D.  H.   Holliday,  Louisburg  

S.  B.  Teague,  Bessemer  City  

Hunter    Huss,  Cherryville  

F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia  

N.  W.  Weldon,  Oxford  

C.  W.   Phillips,  Greensboro   

L.  R.  Johnston,  High  Point  

C.   U.   Lowrance,  Enfield   

C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Aubrey  Tilley,  Scotland  Neck  

Katrine    Wiggins,  Weldon.—   

R.  J.  Reveley,  Canton  .l  

A.  W.   Honeycutt,  Hendersonville. 

N.  Wright,  Ahoskie  

C.   L.   Hood,  Mooresville  

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Statesville  

N.  G.  Woodlief,  Benson  

S.   Truitt,  Sanford  

P.  Booth,  Kinston..   

S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  

M.  W.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Marion  


I-B 

I-A 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-B 

I-B 

II-A 

II-A 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-B 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-A 

S.A. 

IB 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

IB 

I-A 

I-AA 

S.A. 

II-A 

I-A 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-A 

I-A 

1921 


1921 


1922 
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County 


Mecklenburg. 


Moore  

Nash  

New  Hanover 

Orange  

Pasquotank  

Person  

Pitt  

Polk  

Randolph  

Richmond  

Robeson  


Rockingham- 


Rowan. 


Sampson 
Scotland. 

Stanly.— 
Surry  

Union..— 

V  ance  

Wake—. 


Washington- 
Wayne  


Wilkes- 
Wilson.-. 


High  School 


Charlotte — Central 

Alex.  Graham  

Piedmont  Junior.— 

Vocational  

Davidson  

Aberdeen  

Carthage  

Southern  Pines  

Vass-Lakeview  

Rocky  Mount   

Spring  Hope  

Wilmington  

Chapel  Hill  -   

Elizabeth  City  

Roxboro  

Ay  den  

Greenville  

Tryon  

Ashboro—   

Hamlet  

Rockingham  

Lumberton  

Maxton.-   

Red  Springs  

Leaksville  

Madison.-   

Reidsville  

East  Spencer   

Salisbury  

Spencer  

Clinton  

Gibson  (Rockdale)  — 

Laurinburg  

Albemarle  

Elkin--   

Mount  Airy   - 

Pilot  Mountain  

Monroe    

Henderson  

Raleigh — H.  Morson 
N.  B.  Broughton 

High  School  

Plymouth    

Fremont  

Goldsboro    

North  Wilkesboro  

Elm  City  

Lucama  

Wilson  


Principal  and  School  Address 


E.  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte  

A.  M.  Elliott,  Charlotte  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  Charlotte  

F.  T.    Selby,  Charlotte  

Claude  L.   Ives,  Davidson  

H.  C.  Fouts,  Aberdeen  

F.   Y.   Blanton,  Carthage  

F.  E.  Gibbons,  Southern  Pines  

John  McCrummen,  Vass  

J.  R.  Simpson,  Rocky  Mount  

B.  P.  Johnson,  Spring  Hope  

W.  O.  Hampton,  Wilmington  

C.  A.  Hoyle,  Chapel  Hill  

E.  H.  Hartsell,  Elizabeth  City  

I.  C.  Pait,  Roxboro  

J.  K.  Long,  Ayden  

J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville    

W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryon  

Alma  J.  Lassiter,  Ashboro  

W.   L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet  

Kate  Finley,  Rockingham  

I.  B.  Hudson,  Lumberton  

C."  L.  Green,  Maxton  

J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs  

C.  H.  Weatherly,  Leaksville  

J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  

L.  J.   Perry,  Reidsville  

E.  S.  King,  East  Spencer  

J.   H.  Knox,  Salisbury  

Clara  Davis,  Sptncer  -   

G.  T.  Proffit,  Clinton  

R.   M.   McGirt,  Gibson—   

R.   C.   Kiser,  Laurinburg  

J.  R.  Hawkins,  Albemarle  

J.  H.  Allred,  Elkin  

J.  S.  Brown,  Mount  Airy   — - 

A.  A.  Smith,  Pilot  Mountain  

P.  O.  Purser,  Monroe  

R.   B.   Cobb,  Henderson  

C.   E.   Wessinger,  Raleigh  

W.  H.  Shaw,  Raleigh  

E.  H.   Hicks,  Plymouth  

C.  B.  Thomas,  Fremont  

J.  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro  

J.  M.  McAdams,  North  Wilkesboro 

P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  

A.  B.  Culbertson,  Lucama.—   

F.  W.  Greene,  Wilson  


A  ccr  edited 
Clcuss  Date 


-AA 
-AA 
■AA 
-A 
-B 
-B 
-B 
-B 
-B 
-AA 
-A 
-AA 
A 

AA 
-A 
A 

AA 

B 

A 
-A 
■AA 
■A 
■B 

A 
■A 

A 
■A 

B 

AA 

A 

•A 

B 

A 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

AA 

AA 

B 

B 

AA 
A 
B 
A 

AA 
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3.  Private  Institutions 


County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Alleghany- 
Avery  

Beaufort—. 
Buncombe- 


Burke  

Cabarrus- 
Caldwell-. 

Catawba.— 
Davidson... 
Forsyth  

Franklin... 
Gaston  

Granville... 
Guilford.— 

Harnett....- 
Henderson 


Iredell  

Jackson  

Madison  

Moore  

Polk.....  

Rutherford...- 

Sampson  

Stanly  

Surry  

Transylvania 

Union  

Wake  


Glade  Valley  

Lees  McRae  Inst  

Washington  Coll.  Inst. 
Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve 

Asheville  School  

Asheville  Farm  School 
Asheville  Nor.  School  . 
(Prep.  Dept.) 

Christ  School   

Montreat  Nor.  Sch.  

Pisgah  Ind.  Inst  

Lee  School  for  Boys... 

Rutherford  College  

Collegiate  Institute  

Davenport  Prep.  Sch— 

Patterson  School  

Concordia  College  

Mills  Home  

Salem  Academy  

Children's  Home  

Louisburg  Coll.  Acad... 

Belmont  Abbey  

Sacred  Heart  Acad..... 

Oxford  Orphanage  

Greensb'ro  Bible  &  Lit. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  

Campbell.  Coll.  Acad.- 

Fassifern  

Blue  Ridge  

Fruitland  Institute  

Mitchell  Academy  

Presbyterian  Orph  

Sylva  Coll.  Inst  

Mars  Hill  College  

Elise   

Hillcrest  Institute  


Watauga- 


Alexander,  Inc  

South  Mountain  

Pineland  School 

for  Girls  

Mitchell  Home  Sch.... 
Mountain  Park  Inst... 

Brevard  Institute  

Wingate  Jr.  College... 
Methodist  Orphanage. 

Peace  Institute  

St.  Mary's  School  

Valle  Crucis  


C.  W.   Erwin,  Glade  Valley  

Leo  K.  Pritchett,  Banner  Elk  

M.  O.  Fletcher,  Washington  

Mother  M.  Monk,  Asheville..   

Howard  Bement,  Asheville  School  . 

H.  S.  Randolph,  Farm  School  

Annie  M.  Foster,  Asheville  

R.  R.  Harris,  Arden  

S.  L.  Woodward,  Montreat  

A.  Bender,  Candler  

C.  N.  Sisson,  Blue  Ridge  

W.  B.  Garrett,  Rutherford  College 
G.  F.  McAllister,  Mt.  Pleasant .— 

W.  A.  Jenkins,  Lenoir  

Hugh  A.  Dobbin,  Legerwood  

Henry  B.  Hemmeter,  Conover  

W.   L.   Bowman,  Thomasville  

Eleanor  C.  Chase,  Winston-Salem  ..- 
R.  W.  Bradshaw,  Winston-Salem  ... 

Miss  Sallie  P.  Betts,  Louisburg  

P.   C.   Selhuber,  Belmont  ...   

Sister  M.  Angela,  Belmont  

D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford  

W.   R.   Cox,  Greensboro  

T.  O.  Wright,  Oak  Ridge  

J.  A.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek  

J.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville  

J.  R,  Sandifer,  Hendersonville  

Spencer  B.  King,  Hendersonville  .... 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  Statesville..... 
T.  L.  O'Kelly,  Barium  Springs  

B.  L.  Mullinax,  Sylva  

R.  M.  Lee,  Mars  Hill  

E.  A.  West,  Hemp  

Minnie  Alexander,  Landrum, 

S.  C,  R.  4  

W.  E.  Sweatt,  Union  Mills   

Miss   Ora  Hull    

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones, 

Salemburg     

Clara  E.   Jakes,  Misenheimer  

J.  H.  Fulghum,  Mountain  Park  

J.  F.  Winton,  Brevard  

Coy  Muckle,  Wingate    

Lillian  Chandler,  Raleigh  

W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  

Virginia  H.  Holt,  Raleigh  

Isabelle  Graves,  Valle  Crucis  


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
I-A 
I-B 
I-A 

II-B 
IB 

I-B 
IB 
I-A 
II-A 

II-B 
I-B 

II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
I-A 

I-A 
I-A 
I-B 
I-B 
I-B 
II-B 

I-B 
I-B 
I-B 


I-A 

I-B 
II-A 

I-A 
II-B 
II-B 

I-B 
II-A 


4.  State  Institutions 


Guilford 

Moore  ... 
Robeson 
Wake  — 


Training  School 

N.  C.  C.  W.  - 
Samarcand  Manor 

Indian  Normal   

School  for  Blind 


A.  P.  Kaphart,  Greensboro 
Lottie  Mitchem,  Samarcand 
J.  E.  Sawyer,  Pembroke  .... 
H.  C.  Griffin,  Raleigh  


I-B  1928 

II-B  1929 

II-A  1924 

I-A  S.A.  1923 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS— COLORED 
1.  Rural 


County 


School 


Name  of  Principal  and 
School  Address 


A  ccr  edited 
Class  Date 


Alamance- 
Anson  

Avery  

Bertie  

Beaufort- 
Bladen  

Brunswick 

Chowan  

Columbus.. 


Craven- 
Duplin. 


Gaston  

Gates  

Greene.— 
Guilford- 


Halifax  

Harnett  

Haywood  

Hertford  

Hyde...  -  

Johnston  

Jones  

Lee  

Lenoir  

Martin  

McDowell  

Montgomery.. 

Moore  

Nash  

Northampton- 
Onslow  

Orange  

Pamlico  

Pender  

Perquimans— 

Pitt  

Polk  

Richmond  


County  Training  

Gatewood  Station-  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  - 

County  Training  

County  Training  

White  Oak  

Artesia  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Farmers  Union.—  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Douglass  High  

Perry  High   

Colored    

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  

Florence  High  

J.  B.  Woody  High.. 

Eastman  

County  Training  

Shawtown  High  

Waynes   

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored    

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  

County  Training  

Colored  High   

Hudgins    

Peabody  Academy.... 
Academy  Heights  .-. 

County  Training  

County  Training  

Rich  Square  Inst.  

Georgetown  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  


S.  E.  Burford,  Burlington  

W.  R.  Hooper,  Morven,  R.  2  

Chas.  L.  Suggs,  Elk  Park  

Miss  B.  M.  Weeks,  Powellsville.- 

W.  S.  Etheridge,  Windsor  

R.  D.  Cunningham,  Pantego  

L.  L.  Spaulding,  Clarkton  

P.  R.  Brown,  Elizabethtown  

E.  O.  Gandy,  Southport  

Alexander  Blaine,  Edenton,  R.F.D 

J.  T.  Daniel,  Hallsboro   

W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Whiteville  

J.  O.  Harris,  Whiteville   

A.  L.  Williams,  Clarkton,  R.F.D.  4 

N.  A.  Cheek,  James  City  

J.  W.  Harrison,  Faison  

M.   S.  Branch,  Warsaw   

C.  E.  Perry,.  Kenansville  

C.  B.  Reid,  Belmont  

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury.   

L,  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Snow  Hill  

J.  L.  Setzer,  Gibsonville  

W.  L.  McNair,  High  Point, 
R.  2,  Box  70   

G.  P.  Franklin,  Guilford  College. 

A.  R.  Dees,  Enfield  

John  T.  Turner,  Dunn  

S.  A.  Penn,  Lillington  

C.  C.  Patton,  Waynesville  

C.  S.  Brown,  Winton  

O.  A.  Peay,  Scranton  

O.  C.   Saulter,  Clayton   

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield  

W.  J.  McLean,  Selma   

J.  W.  Willie,  Pollocksville...-  — . 

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford  

C.  L.  W.  Smith,  LaGrange  

W.  C.  Chance,  Parmele  

E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston  

H.  O.  Johnson,  Marion  

H.  E.  King,  Troy  

J.  H.  Robinson,  Pinehurst  

W.  L.  Greene,  Nashville  

D.  F.  Walker,  Garysburg   

W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square  

J.  T.  Kerr,  Jacksonville  

B.  F.  Chavis,  Hillsboro  

W.  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro  

C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw   

T.  T.  Ringer,  Rocky  Point  

K.   A.   Williams,  Winfall   

W.  J.  Thompson,  Hertford   

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville  

E.  C.  Setzer,  Grimesland   

M.  G.  Dawkins,  Tryon  

L.  J.  McRae,  Ellerbee   — . 


II-B 


II-B 


II-B 


II-A 


II-B 
II-B 


II-B 
II-B 


II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 
II-B 


II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
I-B 


II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
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School 


Name  of  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High-  . 

County  Training  

Colored  High  .  

County  Training  

J.  R.  Hawkins  High 

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Carver  High  

County  Training  


T.  T.  Branch,  Fairmont  

W.  H.  Ashford,  Roseboro.. 

J.  D.  Wray,  Hasty  

J.  D.  Bean,  Badin  

J.   M.  Williams,  Albemarle 

T,  H.  Smith,  Norwood  

S.  P.  Dean,  Columbia  

E.  A.  Cox,  Method--.-  

C.  A.  Marriott,  Zebulon  

G.  E.  Cheek,  Wise  

D.  M.  Jarnigan,  Warrenton 
J.  J.  Clemmons,  Roper  

E.  A.  Anderson,  Plymouth  . 

D.  S.  Pridgen,  Dudley  

J.  E.  Cromartie,  Mt.  Olive 
W.  B.  Harper,  Wilkesboro-. 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


Il-A 
II-A 


2.  Special  Charter 


School 


Name  of  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  

Stephens-Lee  

Olive  Hill  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  

Ridgeview  High  

County  Training  

West  Street  High.  

Southside  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Hillside  Park  

B.  T.  Washington.  

Colored  High  

Columbian  Heights.  

County  Training  

Junior  High  

Highland  High  

Jas.  B.  Dudley  

Wm.  Penn  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Sixth  Avenue  

Morningside  High  

Adkins  High  

Colored  High  

Second  Ward  

County  Training  

W.  Southern  Pines  

Colored  High  

Williston  IndustriaL.. 
County  Training  


J.  E.  Boykin,  Graham   - 

J.  R.  Faison,  Wadesboro  

P.   S.  Jones,  Washington  

W.   S.   Lee,  Asheville  

P.  E.  Corpening,  Morganton  

F.  T.  Logan,  Concord.   

L.  R.  Best,  Beaufort   

W.  S.  King,  Morehead  City  

A.  ,W.  Booker,  Hickory....   

N.  L.  Massey,  Shelby   

J.  T.  Barber,  New  Bern...  — 

A.  J.  Blackburn,  Fayetteville  

W.  H.  Green,  Lexington...  

J.  J.  Williamson,  Thomasville  

W.  G.   Pearson,  Durham  

O.  R.  Pope,  Rocky  Mount  

W.  A.  Pattillo,  Tarboro-...  - 

J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem  

G.  C.  Pollard,  Louisburg  

Chas.  B.  Stewart,  Bessemer  City. 

T.  C.  Tillman,  Gastonia..   

J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

E.  E.  Curtright,  High  Point  

W.  D.  Catling,  Enfield  

C.  C.  Clark,  Scotland  Neck  

O.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

E.  G.  Hubert,  Weldon  

Wm.  Robinson,  Hendersonville  

C.  W.  Foushee,  Statesville  

J.  T.  A,  Smith,  Kinston-  

V.  M.  Sumner,  Lincolnton..   

W.  H.  Stinson,  Charlotte   

A.   C.   Pinckney,  Carthage  

C.  G.  Segar,  Southern  Pines  

D.  A.  Thomas,  Spring  Hope  

F.  J.  Rogers,  Wilmington  

C.  C.  Scott,  Chapel  Hill  


II-B 

1930 

IB 

1926 

I-A 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1928 

IB 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

I-A 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

I-AA 

1923 

I-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

I-AA 

1919 

II-B 

1929 

I-AA 

1927 

I-A 

1922 

II-B 

1930 

IB 

1925 

I-AA 

1924 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

I-AA 

1923 
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School 


Name  of  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Acer  edit  ecL 


Class 

Date 

I-B 

1929 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

1 1- A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

I-A 

1923 

II-B 

1928 

I-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

I-AA 

1927 

I-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

Dunbar  High  

County  Training  . 

Colored  High  

County  Training  . 
Capital  Highway - 
County  Training.. 
County  Training  _ 
County  Training  _ 
Washington  High 

Dunbar  High  

J.  C.  Price  High 
County  Training.. 
Winchester  Ave... 
Colored  Central.... 
Washington  High 

Colored  High  

Dillard  High  

Colored  High...  


L.  S.  Burford,  Elizabeth  City 

Chas.  J.  Ford,  Roxboro  

C.   M.   Epps,  Greenville  

E.  E.  Grant,  Ashboro  

J.  W.  Maske,  Hamlet  

R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham  

J.  T.   Peterson,  Maxton  

L.  E.  Boyd,  Leaksville   

J.  A.  McRae,  Reidsville  

S.  E.  Duncan,  East  Spencer 

L.  H.  Hall,  Salisbury  

M.   D.  Coley,  Clinton  

J.  N.  Brown,  Monroe   

E.  D.  Johnson,  Henderson  

M.   W.   Akins,  Raleigh  

W.  H.  Cannady,  Fremont  

H.   V.   Brown,  Goldsboro  

W.  H.  A.  Howard,  Wilson  .... 


3.  Private  Institutions 


School 


Name  of  Principal  and 
School  Address 


A  ccr  edited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1924 

I-A 

1919 

I-A 

1922 

I-A 

1922 

II-B 

1922 

I-A 

1922 

I-A 

1919 

I-B 

1923 

I-B 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

I-A 

1919 

I-A 

1924 

I-A 

1922 

IB 

1922 

I-A 

1919 

Allen  Home  School 

Barber-Scotia  

E.  N.  C.  I.  Academy 

J.  K.  Bricks  

Albion  Academy  

Christian  College  _. 

Lincoln  Academy..  

Mary  Potter   

Bennett  College   

Lutheran    

Palmer  Memorial  

Billingslee  Academy... 

Kinston  College  

Roanoke  Institute  

Redstone  Academy  

Thompson  Institute.  

Livingstone  

Normal  and  Industrial 
Henderson  Institute.... 

Kittrell  

St.  Augustine  


Miss   Carmen   Lowry,  Asheville...- 

Miss  Louise  Messer,  Concord  

Wm.  Sutton,  New  Bern  

J.  C.  Wright,  Bricks  

J.  A.  Savage,  Franklinton   

D.  A.  Thomas,  I  ranklinton  

W.  E.  Ricks,^  Kings  Mountain  

G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford    

D.  D.  Jones,  Greensboro   

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro.  

Mrs.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia 

John  A.  McKee,  Statesville  

L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston  

C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City  

Rev.  J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton 
Rev.  W.  H.  Knuckles,  Lumberton 

H.  Miller  (Acting),  Salisbury... 

E.  M.  McDuffie,  Laurinburg  

J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson  

P.  A.  Williams,  Kittrell  

Reginald    Lynch,  Raleigh  


4.  State  Institutions 


County 

School 

Name  of  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Guilford  

A.  and  T.  College 

F.   D.   Bluford,  Greensboro...   

I-AA  1919 
I-A  1919 

Pasquotank  

State  Normal  

J.  H.  Bias,  Elizabeth  City  
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PROJECTS,  RESEARCH  STUDIES,  ETC., 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr. 
Director  of  the  Division  of 
Information  and  Statistics 


For  the  Scholastic  Year  1929-1930 
Volume  III 


published  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
raleigh,  n.  c. 


INTRODUCTION 


Dr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Information  and 
Statistics,  has  listed  the  current  reports  of  activity  programs,  special 
projects  and  research  studies  which  are  being  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  is  very  gratifying  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  school  officials  the  total  number  of  these  reports  has 
within  three  years  gone  beyond  1,100. 

For  the  school  year  1927-1928  the  list  consisted  of  136  projects.  This 
was  mimeographed  and  given  limited  circulation.  There  were  385  projects 
reported  for  the  year  1928-1929,  and  printed  as  Publication  No.  139.  For 
the  year  1929-1930,  595  additional  projects  are  listed  and  printed  in  this 
bulletin. 

The  fine  cooperation  of  the  administrative  officers  and  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools,  together  with  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  has 
been  very  gratifying.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  movement  indicates  that 
the  schools  of  the  State  are  being  studied  more  intensively  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  mere  listing  of  the  studies  appears  to  have  produced  a  most 
desirable  effect.  It  is  hoped  that  this  list  will  give  further  stimulation  to 
studies  of  this  type  from  which  will  finally  be  developed  a  spirit  of 
research  and  investigation  of  sufficient  momentum  to  cause  needed  reform 
to  come  from  within  rather  than  from  without. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  still  wider  list,  including  all  parts  of  the  State,  may. 
be  incorporated  in  the  next  report.    Dr.  Noble  will  be  glad  to  render  such 
assistance  as  time  will  permit  to  any  one  desiring  to  enter  upon  an  enter- 
prise of  this  kind.    Any  person  who  has  a  particularly  interesting  piece 
of  work  to  start  is  invited  to  visit  or  write  him. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


April  15,  1931. 
15C. 


CURRENT  REPORTS  ON  ACTIVITY  PROGRAMS, 
PROJECTS,  RESEARCH  STUDIES,  ETC., 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

VOLUME  III 

(Reports  for  the  School  Year  1929-1930) 


FOREWORD 

Volume  I  of  this  Report  was  released  in  1927-1928  and  Volume  II  in  1928- 
1929.  Volume  III  limits  itself  to  studies  conducted  during  the  school  year 
1929-1930. 

To  those  who  would  "learn  by  experience"  this  Report  represents  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  a  great  number  of  educational  studies  in  North 
Carolina  and  to  find  out  who  conducted  these  studies  and  where  they  were 
conducted.  The  readers  of  this  Report  are  urged,  herewith,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  by  exchanging  experiences— by  writing  and  visit- 
ing— with  those  persons  who  have  conducted  studies  which  deal  with  some 
professional  problem  in  which  the  reader  is  particularly  interested. 

The  general  outline  of  this  Report,  by  source  groups,  is  as  follows: 


Study  No.  Page 

522-737 — Reports  from  County  School  Systems      _  _  4-2S 

738-891 — Reports  from   Special  C^harter  Districts  29-45 

892-984--Reports  from  the  State   Department  of   Tuhlic   Instruction  .  46-52 

985-997- — Reports  from  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association  53-55 

998-1096— -Reports  from  Institutions  f.f  Higher  f.rarninK   (White)  56-67 

1097-1116 — Reports  from  Institutions  of  Higher   Learning   (Negro)  -  68-69 


A 

REPORTS  FROM  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
Alexander 

.522.  Art.  The  placing  of  a  copy  of  a  famous  picture  in  each  room  of 
the  Alexander  County  elementary  schools.  By:  Hattie  R.  Fowler,  Teacher 
Training  Instructor  and  Rachel  Alexander,  Elementary  Teacher.  Aim:  The 
cultivation  of  appreciation  of  art.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  elementary 
schools  in  Alexander  County.  Results:  Art  appreciation  contest;  a  greater 
knowledge  of  masters;  genuine  enthusiasm  on  part  of  pupils  for  beautiful 
pictures,  etc. 

523.  Citizenship.  By:  Hattie  R.  Fowler,  Teacher  Training  Inspector, 
Juanita  McDougald,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training,  and  all  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  Taylorsville.  Aim :  To  determine  the  value  of  certain 
methods  in  the  teaching  of  citizenship.  Schools  Involved:  Public  elemen- 
tary schools,  Taylorsville.  Results:  Greater  interest  on  part  of  teachers 
in  teaching  of  citizenship;  materials  contributed  to  new  State  Course  of 
Study  in  Citizenship. 

Anson 

524.  Industrializing  the  Negro  Schools.  By:  T.  C.  Beam,  Rural  Super- 
visor. Aim:  To  teach  each  child  to  perform  some  definite  task.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Ansonville  School,  The  Gatewood  Station  School,  The  Polk- 
ton  School,  and  The  Salem  School,  Results:  (Study  continued  through 
school  year  1930-1931,) 

525.  Study  Text  Through  Projects,  By:  Blanche  Williams,  Principal. 
The  White  Store  School  (Colored).  Aim:  To  connect  abstract  thought 
with  concrete  illustrations.  Schools  Involved:  The  White  Store  Colored 
School.    Results:  Pupils  have  manifested  greater  interest  in  work. 
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Avery 

526.  Christmas  in  Other  Lands.  By:  M.  L.  Eppes,  Instructor  Teacher 
Training  Department.  Aim:  To  establish  an  understanding  of  how  Christ- 
mas is  celebrated  by  children  in  other  lands.  Schools  Involved:  Altamont 
Consolidated  School,  and  other  county  schools.  Results:  Incentive  for 
attractive  Christmas  program  decorations,  etc. 

527.  County  History  and  Geography.  By:  M.  L.  Eppes,  Teacher  Train- 
ing Department.  Aim :  To  accumulate  interesting  history  stories  and 
geographical  facts  for  children.  Schools  Involved:  Altamont  Consolidated 
School.    Results:  Many  interesting  themes  on  various  topics. 

528.  The  Cranberry  Iron  Mine.  By:  M.  L.  Eppes,  Teacher  Training 
Instructor,  The  Altamont  Consolidated  School.  Aim:  To  add  an  interest- 
ing chapter  to  North  Carolina  geography.  Schools  Involved:  Altamont 
Consolidated  School.  Results:  Study  completed  and  published.  This  study 
has  served  as  an  interesting  basis  for  English,  Geography  and  History 
work. 

Beaufort 

529.  Auditorium  Project.  By:  D.  W.  Arnold,  Principal,  Bath  Consoli- 
dated School.  Aim:  To  provide  Bath  Consolidated  School  with  ample  audi- 
torium facilities.  Schools  Involved:  Bath  Consolidated  School.  Results: 
$20,000  auditorium  now  under  construction. 

Buncombe 

530.  Investigating  the  Value  of  Adult  Elementary  Education.  By: 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Day,  Maude  Worley,  and  Vonnie  Whitaker,  Field  Workers  in 
the  Department  of  Adult  Elementary  Education;  Anne  Benson  Priest, 
Nutrition  Specialist;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morris,  Director  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion. Aim:  To  collect  some  objective  valr.es  resulting  from  a  program 
of  adult  elementary  education  to  (1)  The  pre-school  child;  (2)  The  day 
school  program;  and,  (3)  The  adult  pupil.  Schools  Involved:  Buncombe 
County  Community  Schools.  Results:  (1)  General  plan  of  procedure  has 
been  set  up.  (2)  Comprehensive  list  of  desirable  values  resulting  from  a 
program  of  adult  elementary  education  has  been  prepared;  and,  (3)  List  of 
pupils  to  be  interviewed  has  been  made  and  a  control  group  has  been 
selected. 

531.  The  Westward  Movement.  By:  Mrs.  Helen  Allison,  Elementary 
Principal;  Mrs.  John  Stevens,  Seventh  Grade  Teacher;  and  Mary  Black- 
stock,  Grammar  Grade  Supervisor.  y\im:  To  stimulate  pupils'  interest  in 
North  Carolina  History.  Schools  Involved:  The  Grace  School.  Results: 
Pupils  have  developed  keen  interest  in  United  States  History.  The 
teachers  have  organized  Seventh  Grade  History  class  on  basis  of  larger 
units. 

Burke 

532.  Supervision  of  Play.  By:  The  faculty  of  The  Valdese  High 
School.  Aim:  To  correlate  mind  and  body;  to  improve  discipline  in  school. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Valdese  High  School.    Results:  Objectives  obtained. 

Cabarrus 

533.  Arithmetic.  By:  P.  D.  Beard,  H.  B.  Covington,  H.  F.  Krauss, 
G,  T.  Windell,  T.  A.  Graham,  J.  C.  Baucom,  Principals  in  Cabarrus  County 
public  schools.  Aim:  To  improve  instruction  in  Arithmetic  in  all  Cabarrus 
County  public  schools.  Schools  Involved:  The  Winecoff  School,  The  Bethel 
School,  The  Harrisburg  School,  The  Mt.  Pleasant  School,  The  W.  R.  Odell 
School,  The  Hartsell  School,  and  The  Kannapolis  School.  Results:  Every 
grade  checked  three  times  during  year.  County  average  in  Arithmetic 
fundamentals  raised. 
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534.  Beautifying  Home.  By:  Mrs.  W.  H.  Williams,  Seventh  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  create  love  of  beauty  and  interest  in  beauty  of  home 
surroundings.  Schools  Involved:  The  Harrisburg  School.  Results:  Built 
lily  pond  and  made  flower  beds;  made  many  things  for  home,  such  as 
candle  holder,  waste  basket,  breakfast  table  and  benches. 

535.  Book.  By:  Mrs.  W.  L.  Flowe,  Second  Grade  Teacher  and  pupils 
of  Second  Grade.  Aim:  To  encourage  creative  work  among  pupils.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Bethel  Elementary  School.  Results:  Pupils  wrote  book  of 
poems;  stories;  made  library  table  and  chairs. 

536.  Clothing.  By:  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Kidd,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  arouse  pupils  interest  in  industries;  especially  in  North  Carolina's 
industries.  Schools  Involved:  The  Winecoff  School.  Results:  Pupils  com- 
pleted the  project  dealing  with  clothing;  presented  play  before  large  group 
of  parents.  Made  miniature  colonial  bed  and  mattress,  model  of  first 
cotton  gin.  Many  booklets,  posters,  and  friezes.  General  improvement 
in  school  work. 

537.  Farm  Life.  By:  Delpha  Propst,  Lillian  Williams,  and  Mary 
Fisher,  Second  Grade  Teachers,  and  Mabel  McAllister,  Third  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  arouse  interest  in  Live-At-Home.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Hartsell  School,  The  Winecoff  School,  and  The  Mt.  Pleasant  School. 
Results:  Pupils  planted  gardens;  each  child  took  plants  home;  increased 
interest  in  home  gardens,  in  poultry  raising,  etc. 

538.  Health.  By:  Mrs.  J.  T.  Walker,  Primary  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  improve  health  of  pupils.  Schools  Involved:  The  St.  John  School. 
Results:  Pupils  achieved  habits  of  cleanliness;  also  improvement  in  every 
branch  of  studies. 

539.  Health.  By:  Mrs.  W.  L.  Harris,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher,  and 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Erwin,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  establish  desirable 
health  habits;  to  provide  hot  lunches.  School  Involved:  The  Harrisburg 
School.  Results:  Improvement  of  health  conditions  in  entire  school; 
Parent  Teacher  Association  organized.  Hot  lunches  provided  for  entire 
school.    Play  ground  equipment  purchased. 

540.  Nature.  By:  Lila  Bost,  Third  Grade  Teacher,  Eleanor  Crowell, 
Second  Grade  Teacher,  and  Elma  Russell,  Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
create  love  for  protection  of  world  of  nature.  Schools  Involved:  The  W.  R. 
Odell  School,  The  Brown-Norcott  School,  and  The  Winecoif  School.  Re- 
sults: Nature  museum;  excursions,  knowledge  of  habits  of  insects,  birds, 
fish,  wild  flowers,  trees  and  homes. 

541.  Pioneer  Life.  By:  Edward  Joyner,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher  and  Prin- 
cipal. Aim:  An  appreciation  of  life  today  as  compared  with  pioneer  life. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Brown-Norcott  School.  Results:  Desirable  subject 
matter  outcomes  in  English,  Art,  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  History,  and 
Geography.    Museum.  Excursions. 

542.  Pioneer  Life.  By:  Ruth  Benfield,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher,  and 
Edward  Joyner,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher  and  Principal.  Aim:  To  make  chil- 
dren appreciate  modern  conveniences.  Schools  Involved:  The  Hartsell 
School  and  The  Brown-Norcott  School.  Results:  Museum  of  relics  col- 
lected.   Pupils  made  such  articles  as  soap  and  meal;  did  extensive  reading. 

543.  Switzerland.  By:  Lucille  Overcash,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  increase  geographical  knowledge.  Schools  Involved:  The  Harrisburg 
School.  Results:  Extensive  library  reading;  good  art  work;  established 
friendship  with  foreign  children  through  correspondence. 

544.  Teaching  Load  in  Rural  High  School.  By:  P.  D.  Beard,  Prin- 
cipal, Winecoff  High  School,  H.  B.  Covington,  Principal,  Bethel  High 
School,  G.  T.  Windell,  Principal,  Mt.  Pleasant  High  School,  H.  F.  Krauss, 
Principal,  Harrisburg  High  School,  H.  B.  Waters,  Principal,  Kannapolis 
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High  School.  Schools  Involved:  The  Winecoff  School,  The  Bethel  School, 
The  Mt.  Pleasant  School,  The  Harrisburg  School,  and  The  Kannapolis 
School.  Aim:  To  equalize  teaching  load;  to  determine  relative  cost  by 
subjects.    Results:  Teaching  load  equalized. 

545.  Transportation.  By:  Mrs.  R.  S.  Wilson,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  improve  class  room  instruction  through  increasing  the  child's 
interest.  Schools  Involved:  The  Mount  Pleasant  School.  Results:  Much 
creative  work — models  made  of  means  of  travel;  original  poems,  original 
play. 

546.  United  States  Mail.  By:  Mrs.  Roberta  Bost  Johnson,  Sixth  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  instruct  pupils  in  civics;  correlating  all  tool  subjects. 
Schools  Involved:  The  W.  R.  Odell  School.  Results:  Pupils  made  trip  to 
post  office  in  Concord.  Constructed  miniature  post  office  of  their  own. 
This  miniature  post  office  was  used  to  post  valentines.  Subject  work  in 
History,  Geography,  Language,  Spelling,  and  Art  integrated. 

Caldwell 

547.  Columbus.  By:  Evelyn  Rodman,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  create  interest  in  Reading,  Geography  and  History.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Hudson  School.  Results:  Pupils  learned  fairly  complete  history  of 
Columbus'  life;  made  picture  show  and  gave  it  for  assembly  period. 

548.  Indians.  By:  Kittie  Baldwin,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grade  Teacher, 
Hattie  Bradshaw,  Second  Grade  Teacher,  Gwyn  Lenoir,  Fourth  Grade 
Teacher,  and  Addie  Moore,  Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  learn  more  of 
Indians;  to  broaden  Reading,  Geography,  and  History.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Collettsville  School,  The  Whitnel  School,  The  Grace  School,  and  The 
Oak  Hill  School.  Results:  Pupils  collected  relics;  learned  something  of 
art  including  present  day  picture;  constructed  tents;  made  implements, 
adornments  and  booklets.    Gave  plays. 

549.  North  Carolina  Geography,  By:  Mrs.  Kitty  Baldwin,  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  acquaint  pupils  with  North  Carolina. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Oak  Hill  School.  Results:  Pupils  studied  the  sur- 
face, climate,  natural  resources,  and  industries  of  North  Carolina. 

550.  Toy  Shop.  By:  Verda  Frances,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
create  more  interest  in  beginning  reading.  Schools  Involved:  The  Dudley 
School.  Results:  Thirty-five  children  have  made  balloons;  jointed  dolls 
and  animals,  doll  furniture,  chairs,  rag  dolls,  and  aeroplanes. 

551.  Trees.  By:  Johnsie  Moore,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  create  more  interest  in  Fifth  Grade  Geography.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Dudley  School  and  The  Granite  Falls  School.  Results:  Pupils  col- 
lected different  kinds  of  trees  and  products.  Made  various  articles  out  of 
wood.  Read  many  articles  relating  to  trees.  Increased  interest  on  part 
of  pupils  in  Geography. 

Carteret 

552.  Activity  Work  in  Primary  Grades.  By:  The  primary  teachers  of 
the  Carteret  County  public  schools.  Aim:  To  develop  the  "whole"  child. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Carteret  County  public  schools.  Results:  Work 
more  interesting  for  teachers  and  pupils.  Pupils  have  wider  range  of 
experience  and  learn  more. 

553.  Improvements  Within  the  Class  Room.  By:  The  Carteret  County 
public  schools.  Aim:  To  make  class  rooms  more  interesting  and  more 
attractive.  Schools  Involved:  The  Carteret  County  public  schools.  Re- 
sults:_  Every  class  room  had  one  or  more  good  picture;  a  piece  of  North 
Carolina  pottery;  reading  and  science  centers.  Many  class  rooms  had  wall 
hangings,  friezes,  and  other  articles  made  by  the  children. 
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554.  Large  Units  of  Work  for  the  Grammar  Grades.  By:  The  gram- 
mar grade  teachers  of  the  Carteret  County  public  schools.  Aim:  To 
integrate  subject  matter;  make  it  more  interesting  and  comprehensive. 
Schools  Involved:  The  public  elementary  schools  in  Carteret  County. 
Results:  All  grammar  grade  teachers  completed  one  or  more  large  units 
of  work. 

555.  Large  Units  of  Work  in  Each  Subject;  general  professional 
reading.  By:  Four  school  teachers,  and  thirteen  elementary  teachers  in 
The  Newport  Public  Schools.  Aim:  To  help  teachers  in  evaluating  and 
planning  professional  work.  Also  to  promote  desirable  study  habits 
among  teachers.  Schools  Involved:  TTie  Newport  Public  Schools.  Results: 
Increased  professional  interest  on  part  of  teachers.  Improved  work  on 
part  of  public  school  pupils. 

556.  Original  Class  Day  Exercise.  By:  Margaret  Pierce,  Teacher  of 
high  school  English  and  French.  Aim :  Pupils  wrote  play  which  they  gave. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Newport  High  School.  Results:  Successful  play  for 
class  day  exercises. 

557.  Reading  Achievement  as  Influenced  by  TVo  Types  of  Reading 
Programs.  By:  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Scarborough,  Instructor  Teacher  Training 
Department,  The  Atlantic  School.  Aim:  To  discover  relative  achievement 
in  reading  when  program  includes  small  number  of  readers  and  demands 
group  progress  rather  than  individual  progress  as  compared  with  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  a  large  supply  of  varying  types  of  reading  material 
and  encourages  individual  progress.  Schools  Involved:  The  Atlantic 
School,  The  Beaufort  School,  and  The  Sea  Level  School.  Results:  (Study 
to  be  completed  in  1931.) 

558.  School  Gardens  for  Fall  and  Spring.  By:  The  grammar  grades 
of  the  Carteret  County  public  schools.  Aim :  To  teach  children  scientific 
gardening;  food  values  of  vegetables.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Carteret  County.  Results:  The  grammar  grades  in 
eighteen  schools  had  gardens;  some  vegetables  were  served  at  school; 
some  sent  vegetables  home  and  plants  were  given  to  school  patrons. 

559.  School  Museum.  By:  J.  I.  Mason,  Science  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
provide  school  with  adequate  museum.  Schools  Involved:  The  Atlantic 
High  School.  Results:  Museum  established;  contains  many  interesting 
objects  which  have  been  collected  or  made  by  pupils  and  teacher. 


Catawba 

560.  Annual  Musical  Program.  By:  J.  B.  Witner,  Principal,  The 
Maiden  School;  C.  R.  McLean,  Principal,  The  Blackburn  School,  and  C.  H. 
Cathey,  Principal,  The  Balls  Creek  School.  Aim:  To  develop  vocal  talent. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Catawba  County  Public  Schools.  Results:  Splendid 
singing  in  all  schools — more  than  5,000  people  attended  the  Spring  musical 
contest. 

561.  County  Band — Composed  of  high  school  pupils  from  Catawba 
County  high  schools.  By:  W.  F.  Warlick,  Principal,  The  Conover  School. 
Aim:  To  develop  pupils  who  are  talented,  musically.  Schools  Involved: 
The  county  high  schools  in  Catawba  County.  Results:  County  and  State 
publicity  for  schools;  better  acquaintance  with  pupils  of  diff'erent  schools. 
Musical  talents  of  pupils  developed. 

562.  Monthly  News  Sheet.  By:  Dan  Byrd  (Editor),  Principal,  The 
Longview  School.  Aim:  To  inform  the  public  of  school  activities.  Schools 
Involved:  Catawba  County  public  schools.  Results:  Sixteen  page  monthly 
edition.  Pupils  enjoy  writing  for  the  press.  Greater  public  interest  in 
County  schools. 
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Chowan 

563.  School  Attendance  Study.  By:  The  superintendent,  principals, 
and  teachers  of  the  Chowan  County  public  schools.  Aim:  To  get  benefit 
of  tax  money;  avoid  repeaters;  improve  school  attendance.  Schools  In- 
volved: Chowan  County  public  schools.  Results:  Increased  attendance; 
increased  public  interest  in  work  of  school. 


Columbus 

564.  Bird  Play  Ground.  By:  Mrs.  Ula  Williamson  and  Hannah  Yates, 
Teachers.  Aim:  To  teach  children  how  to  attract  and  appreciate  birds. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Braswell  School.  Results:  Woods  around  school 
were  supplied  with  attractive  bird  boxes  and  feeding  places.  Many  birds 
made  their  homes  on  or  near  school  grounds.    Children  studied  bird  life. 

565.  Building  and  Furnishing  a  Home.  By:  Clyde  Bryan,  First  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  the  children  how  to  make  an  attractive  home. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Acme-Delco  School.  Results:  Children  have  built 
playhouse  and  planted  flower  and  vegetable  gardens;  children  learned  how 
to  work  by  accurate  measurements;  to  work  with  one  another;  to  work 
efficiently. 

566.  Building  and  Furnishing  a  Doll  House.  By:  Ruth  Tyler,  First 
Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  enrich  the  lives  of  a  low-average  group  of 
beginners.  Schools  Involved:  The  Whiteville  School,  Results:  The  house 
and  most  of  the  furnishings  were  completed;  the  children  learned  how  to 
talk  to  each  other  and  to  visitors  about  their  house.  They  learned  some- 
thing of  how  to  equip  a  home. 

^  567.  A  Dutch  Project.  By:  Bennie  Usrey,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  give  the  children  an  appreciation  of  Dutch  children  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  initiative  and  independence  in  work.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Evergreen  School.  Results:  Children  gained  much  knowledge  about 
Dutch  children  and  their  habits;  children  formed  habits  of  talking  and 
reporting  to  one  another,  politely;  achieved  creative  work  in  making  verses 
about  the  Dutch. 

568.  Enrollment  of  Pupils  in  Columbus  County  Schools.  By:  Blanche 
Penny,  Rural  School  Supervisor  of  Columbus  County.  Aim:  To  determine 
how  many  duplicate  enrollments  occurred  in  the  county.  Schools  Involved: 
Columbus  County  public  schools.  Results:  Data  collected,  tabulations  made. 

569.  Experiments  in  Work  Periods — an  informal  work  period  of  two 
and  one-half  hours.  By:  Harriet  Cowles,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
find  out  if  students  will  work  better  and  learn  more  through  a  long 
informal  work  period  daily.  Schools  Involved:  The  Hallsboro  School. 
Results:  Children  learned  to  work  systematically  and  conscientiously  al- 
most without  exception;  learned  how  to  work  separately  and  collectively 
until  jobs  were  mastered;  learned  how  to  gather  information  and  impart 
it  to  group. 

570.  A  Fair.  By:  Sarah  Grant,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach 
children  what  a  fair  is  like  and  how  to  prepare  articles  for  a  fair.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Evergreen  School.  Results:  Children  learned  how  to  work 
efficiently;  to  exercise  good  judgment.  They  had  practice  in  being  de- 
feated and  in  being  victorious. 

571.  Farm  Project.  (Emphasis  upon  garden  on  school  ground.)  By: 
Katie  Harris,  First  Grade  Teacher  of  retarded  children.  Aim:  To  teach 
children  how  to  live  at  home  (chiefly  mill  children).  Schools  Involved: 
The  Tabor  School.  Results:  Children  ate  vegetables  from  school  garden. 
Many  children  planted  gardens  at  home. 
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572.  Indian  Project.  By:  Ruth  Collins,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
Grade  children.  Aim:  To  teach  an  appreciation  of  Indian  life.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Wootens  School.  Results:  Children  gained  much  informa- 
tion about  the  Indians;  developed  ability  to  collect  materials  and  make 
things  illustrative  of  Indian  relics;  composed  an  original  dance;  gave  a 
program  summarizing  projects. 

573.  Live-At-Home.  (With  special  emphasis  on  Columbus  County  and 
North  Carolina.)  By:  Ora  Lee  Hall,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach 
children  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  Live-At-Home.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  Whiteville  School.  Results:  Children  have  learned  that  it  is 
possible  for  Columbus  County  to  raise  food  supplies  ample  for  population 
of  County.  Pupils  have  learned  how  to  get  information;  how  to  conduct 
their  own  study  groups;  how  to  talk  to  an  audience;  how  to  work  inde- 
pendently and  in  groups. 

574.  Our  Outlying  Possessions.  By:  Mrs.  Maggie  Martsby  Avant, 
Seventh  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  the  value  of  the  outlying  posses- 
sions to  the  United  States.  Schools  Involved:  The  Whiteville  School.  Re- 
sults: Pupils  constructed  sand  tables,  illustrating  importance  of  posses- 
sions; gave  demonstration  and  talks  to  parents  and  other  teachers  on  the 
value  of  the  United  States  Possessions. 

575.  Methods  of  Living — Yesterday  and  Today.  By:  Katherine  Mc- 
Lean, Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  By  comparing  Indian,  Pilgrim  and 
modern  homes  to  teach  children  to  appreciate  homes  and  to  desire  homes 
of  the  better  types.  Schools  Involved:  The  Whiteville  School.  Results: 
Children  have  gained  much  information;  have  learned  how  to  work  defi- 
nitely; to  talk  to  a  point;  to  plan;  to  work  together  and,  to  persist  amid 
difficulties. 

576.  Status  of  Overageness  and  Causes  of  Retardation  in  all  Elemen- 
tary Grades  of  Columbus  County.  (An  especial  study  made  of  conditions 
in  first  grade.)  By:  John  H.  Land,  Chairman;  Blanche  Penny,  County 
Supervisor  and  Columbus  County  teachers.  Aim:  To  find  out  the  causes  of 
retardation  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Columbus  County.  Schools  In- 
volved: Columbus  County  public  schools.  Results:  Status  of  overageness, 
as  of  September,  1929,  has  been  tabulated,  ultimately  figures  for  entire 
school  year  1929-1930  will  be  tabulated. 

577.  Toy  Shop.  By:  Onnie  Davis,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher,  The  White- 
ville School.  Aim:  To  enliven  the  curriculum  and  make  school  a  worth 
while  experience  for  the  slow  group  of  children  in  first  grade.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Whiteville  School.  Results:  Children  made  shop  and  quite 
a  collection  of  toys.  These  were  sold  for  Christmas  presents  and  money 
used  to  purchase  orchestra  instruments  and  other  needed  equipment. 

Craven 

578.  County  Wide  Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance  Program.  By: 
R.  S.  Proctor,  County  Superintendent  and  the  Southern  Woman's  Educa- 
tional Alliance  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Aim:  To  aid  boys  and  girls  in 
matter  of  choosing  occupations,  or  furthering  their  education.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Craven  County  public  schools.  Results:  Program  under  way 
in  large  schools.  This  work  a  continuation  of  the  work  started  last  year 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Bozart,  State  College,  Raleigh. 

579.  Large  Unit  Studies  in  Geography  for  Grade  Four.  By:  Margaret 
Hayes,  Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  Better  Geography  teaching.  Schools 
Involved:  All  consolidated  schools  in  Craven  County.  Results:  Teachers 
using  bulletin;  distributed  in  mimeographed  form. 

580.  Large  Unit  Studies  in  Geography  for  Grade  Five:  By:  Margaret 
Hayes,  Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  Better  Geography  teaching.  Schools 
Involved:  All  consolidated  schools  in  Craven  County.  Results:  Teachers 
using  bulletin;  distributed  in  mimeographed  form. 
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581.  Large  Unit  Studies  in  Geography  for  Grade  Six.  By:  Margaret 
Hayes,  Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  Better  Geography  teaching.  Schools 
Involved:  All  consolidated  schools  in  Craven  County.  Results:  Teachers 
using  bulletin;  distributed  in  mimeographed  form. 

582.  Large  Unit  Studies  in  Geography  for  Grade  Seven.  By:  Margaret 
Hayes,  Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  Better  Geography  teaching.  Schools 
Involved:  All  consolidated  schools  in  Craven  County.  Results:  Teachers 
using  bulletin;  distributed  in  mimeographed  form. 

Currituck 

583.  Organization  of  Health  Club.  By:  All  classroom  teachers  of 
elementary  grades  in  Currituck  County  public  schools.  Aim:  To  improve 
health  habits  of  pupils  and  form  desirable  citizenship  habits.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Currituck  County  elementary  schools.  Results:  Conscious- 
ness on  part  of  pupils  of  laws  of  health  and  great  improvement  in  habits 
of  law  observance. 

584.  Immunization  Against  Contagious  Diseases — Better  Babies  Pro- 
ject. By:  Idell  Buchan,  County  School  Nurse  and  physicians  in  Currituck 
County.  Aim:  To  eradicate  diphtheria,  small-pox,  typhoid,  tuberculosis, 
eye  and  throat  handicaps.  Schools  Involved:  All  schools  and  communities, 
in  County.  Results:  A  number  of  huskier  babies,  children  who  can  see 
better,  hear  better;  have  no  physical  handicaps,  who  do  not  carry  infection 
to  other  children. 

585.  Student  Participation  in  School  Government — Student  Council. 
By:  Hilda  Hughes,  Principal,  The  Poplar  Branch  Union  School.  Aim:  To 
foster  attitudes  of  good  citizenship.  Schools  Involved:  Poplar  Branch 
Union  School.  Results:  Individual  pupils  are  conscious  of  responsibilities 
of  group  life  of  school. 

Dare 

586.  Photography.  By:  Goldie  Harrell,  Science  Teacher,  and  members 
of  the  Science  Club  in  the  Manteo  High  School.  Aim:  To  make  pictures 
of  Science  Club  activities  and  use  in  reel  form.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Manteo  High  School.    Results:  Complete  record  of  activities  of  club. 

587.  Shakespeare  as  seen  by  Ninth  Grade  Students.  By:  Doraleta 
Larkins,  English  teacher,  and  the  ninth  grade  students  of  the  Manteo 
High  School.  Aim:  An  intensive  study  of  Shakespeare's  life  with  the 
desire  to  make  his  work  more  enjoyable  among  ninth  grade  students. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Manteo  High  School.  Results:  Boys  built  Shakes- 
pearean theatre.  The  class  as  a  whole,  using  a  small  picture  as  a  guide, 
had  a  large  picture  painted  showing  all  the  characters  from  Shakespeare's 
plays  and  entitled:  "A  Day  in  Shakespeare's  London." 


Davidson 

588.  Bird  Project.  By:  Mary  Raper,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  encourage  children  to  protect  bird  life  in  community.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Welcome  School.  Results:  Children  greatly  interested  in  bird  life; 
making  diligent  study  of  bird  life, 

589.  Dutch  Project.  By:  Blanche  Foster,  Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  learn  more  about  Dutch  people.  Schools  Involved:  The  Arcadia  School. 
Results:  Children  have  better  knowledge  of  habits  of  Dutch  people. 

590.  Picture  Show.  By:  Neva  Euliss,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
increase  speed  in  silent  reading.  Schools  Involved:  The  Arcadia  School. 
Results:  Better  reading;  improved  social  attitudes;  opportunities  for  a 
change  of  ideas  among  children. 
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Durham 

591.  Building  a  Model  Home.  By:  Mrs.  Kate  S.  Shaw,  First  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  reproduce  home  life;  to  raise  standards  in  health  and 
happiness.  Schools  Involved:  The  Oak  Grove  School.  Results:  Children 
have  built  kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room  and  library,  bedroom.  Read- 
ing, Language,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  Spelling  and  Health  instruction  has 
centered  around  this  activity.    Children  have  had  parties  in  dining  room. 

592.  Home  Life— Unit.  By:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Cox,  First  Grade  Teacher, 
Mrs.  Anna  McCarSon,  First  Grade  Teacher,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Talboth,  First 
Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  build  kitchen,  serve  lunches,  relate  health  work 
to  various  school  subjects.  Schools  Involved:  The  Holt  School,  TTie  Brag- 
town  School,  The  Oak  Grove  School.  Results:  Children  have  constructed 
kitchen,  served  lunch.  Worked  especially  to  bring  up  underweights.  Have 
had  Language,  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Health,  and  Arithmetic  instruc- 
tion related  to  this  activity. 

593.  Nature  Study — Study  of  insects,  plants,  seeds,  trees,  and  birds. 
By:  Mrs.  Hulyn  Massey,  Third  Grade  Teacher,  Theresa  Sykes,  Third  Grade 
Teacher,  Eunice  Wilder,  Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  help  rural  chil- 
dren understand  the  world  of  nature.  Schools  Involved:  The  Hope  Valley 
School  and  The  Bragtown  School.  Results:  Children  collected  specimens; 
made  museum;  observation  charts;  have  written  original  stories;  plays 
and  rhymes;  held  exhibits  which  parents  attended. 

594.  Study  of  Japanese  Life.  By:  Mrs.  O.  S.  Nichols,  Third  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  help  children  gain  an  understanding  as  to  how  Japanese 
children  live.  Schools  Involved:  TTie  Oak  Grove  School.  Results:  Children 
have  built  a  Japanese  home;  reproduced  Japanese  articles.  Based  Reading, 
Language,  Spelling  on  this  activity.  Have  written  Japanese  play;  given 
program  for  parents. 

595.  Transportation.  By:  Ferne  Green,  Second  Grade  Teacher,  Lethia 
Cross,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  find  out  how  people  of  the  United 
States  travel.  Schools  Involved:  The  Oak  Grove  School,  and  The  Brag- 
town  School.  Results:  Children  have  built  school  truck,  engines,  aero- 
planes, automobiles,  and  boats.  Based  Language,  Reading,  Civics,  Writ- 
ing, Spelling  and  Arithmetic  on  this  activity. 

Edgecombe 

596.  Live-At-Home.  By:  Mrs.  J.  D.  Crisp,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  create  a  desire  and  determination  to  spend  less  money  for  neces- 
sities. Schools  Involved:  The  Pinetops  School.  Results:  Children  have 
greater  interest  in  reading.  Have  made  booklet  on  chickens,  eight  jars 
of  peanut  butter;  are  making  a  quilt;  beginning  construction  of  model 
farm. 

Gaston 

597.  Milk — (A  necessary,  balanced,  accessible  food  for  growing  chil- 
dren). By:  Jennie  Holbrook,  Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  encourage 
children  to  drink  home  produced  milk.  Schools  Involved:  The  McAdenville 
School.  Results:  Children  drinking  more  milk.  A  radio  program  on  milk 
has  been  given.  Children  have  acquired  ability  to  gather  information; 
have  acquired  increased  speaking  and  writing  vocabulary. 

598.  Art  Appreciation  Program.  By:  Mrs.  Ed.  C.  Ray,  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  art  appreciation.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  McAdenville  School.  Results:  Children  have  made  suitable 
covers  for  booklets;  in  these  booklets  they  have  written  up  the  life  of 
various  artists;  also  description  of  pictures  with  information  as  to  where 
the  original  now  hangs. 
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Gates 

599.  Testing  Program  in  Primary  Grades.  By:  Bessie  Worley,  Third 
Grade  Teacher,  and  J.  S.  Moore,  County  Superintendent.  Aim:  To  make 
comparative  study  of  the  results  achieved  by  schools.  Schools  Involved: 
Primary  Grades  of  Gates  County  public  schools.  Results:  Have  secured 
information  as  to  causes  of  retardation  and  remedies  for  same;  better 
classification  of  pupils. 

Guilford 

600.  Child  Development  Program — Health  Education  and  Efficiency 
in  Natural  Situations.  By:  Nettie  E.  Brogden,  Rural  School  Supervisor, 
and  Principals  of  the  Guilford  County  public  schools.  Aim:  To  provide 
opportunities  for  the  development  and  practice  of  desirable  mental,  emo- 
tional, social,  and  physical  health  habits.  Schools  Involved:  The  Guilford 
County  public  schools.  Results:  Bulletins:  Analysis  of  health  education  in 
elementary  grades  of  Guilford  County  has  been  revised. 

601.  Child  Development — Study  Groups  for  Parents.  By:  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Burke,  President  Guilford  County  Teachers  Council,  and  Nettie  E.  Brog- 
den, Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  To  encourage  parents  to  study  the 
child;  to  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  a  child  development  program. 
Results:  Bulletins:  Analysis  of  the  child's  school  day  in  the  house.  Study 
groups  being  conducted  in  two  centers.    Different  types  of  procedure  used. 

602.  Experiment  in  Curriculum  Revision.  By:  Miriam  McFayden, 
Supervisor  of  First  Grade  in  the  N.  C.  C.  W.  Training  School,  Ruth  Fitz- 
gerald, Instructor  in  Education  at  N.  C.  C.  W.  and  Nettie  E.  Brogden, 
Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  To  determine  units  of  study  for  various 
grade  levels.  Schools  Involved:  All  elementary  grades  in  the  Guilford 
County  Public  Schools.  Results:  (1)  Stories  of  500  units  of  study  de- 
veloped in  grades  1-7.     (2)  Tentative  list  of  units  of  study  by  grades. 

603.  Experiment  in  Making  Objective  Test  for  High  School  Subjects. 
By:  C.  R.  Bird,  Principal,  The  Guilford  High  School;  H.  G.  Waters,  Prin- 
cipal, The  Rankin  High  School;  and  Thomas  R.  Foust,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Guilford  County.  Aim:  To  train  teachers  in  making 
objective  tests.  Schools  Involved:  All  public  high  schools  in  Guilford 
County.  Results:  Bulletins:  (1)  Objective  testing  in  high  schools,  (2) 
The  building  of  an  objective  test,  (3)  Complete  battery  of  tests  for  high 
school  subjects  by  C.  R.  Bird.  (4)  Summary  of  results  in  all  bulletins 
by  C.  R.  Bird. 

604.  Progress  in  Educational  Achievement  of  Pupils  Repeating  the 
Seventh  Grade.  By:  Principals  of  Guilford  County  schools.  Aim:  To 
determine  the  values  gained  by  pupils  who  repeat  the  seventh  grade. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Guilford  County  public  schools.  Results:  Much  val- 
uable data  collected. 

605.  Unit  Study  of  Holland.  By:  Mrs.  W.  M.  Garrison,  Third  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  create  interest  in  school  work  and  to  give  the  children 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Holland.  Schools  Involved:  The  Bessemer  Con- 
solidated School.  Results:  Story  written  and  posters  made;  pictures  of 
Dutch  life  collected;  songs  and  dances  composed  and  presented  at  chapel 
program. 

Hertford 

606.  Activity  Program  for  Primary  Grades.  By:  Principals  and  Pri- 
mary Teachers  of  the  Hertford  County  public  schools.  Aim:  To  make 
school  a  part  of  life.  Schools  Involved:  The  Ahoskie  School,  The  Harrells- 
ville  School,  The  Murfreesboro  School,  The  Como  School,  and  The  Winton 
School.  Results:  The  pupils  and  patrons  have  evidenced  a  greater  interest 
in  school  work. 
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607.  Music.  By:  Louise  Wilson,  Music  Teacher;  and  Bessie  Williams, 
First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  stimulate  music  appreciation,  and  rhythm. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Harrellsville  School,  The  Winton  School,  and  The 
Murfreesboro  School.  Results:  Rhythm  bands  organized  in  tw^o  schools, 
victrolas  in  four  schools.  Music  taught  in  four  schools.  Orchestra  or- 
ganized in  one  school. 

608.  Pre-School  Clinic.  By:  Cora  Beam,  State  Health  Nurse;  Physi- 
cians in  Hertford  County;  and,  Mary  Williams,  Rural  School  Supervisor. 
Aim:  Classification  of  pupils  according  to  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment. Schools  Involved:  All  public  schools  in  Hertford  County.  Results: 
All  pupils  examined  by  local  Doctors  and  by  State  health  nurse.  Satis- 
factory classification  of  pupils. 

609.  Supervised  Lunch  Periods.  By:  Principals  of  Hertford  County 
public  schools.  Aim:  To  provide  better  school  lunches;  to  improve  table 
manners  of  children;  to  provide  more  time  for  eating  school  lunches. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Hertford  County  public  schools.  Results:  Ten 
schools  observing  supervised  lunch  periods. 

Hoke 

610.  A  County  Wide  Testing  Program.  By:  The  County  Superin- 
tendent, the  principals,  and  the  teachers  of  Hoke  County.  Aim:  To 
measure  pupil  achievement  with  special  reference  to  uniform  promotion. 
Schools  Involved:  All  public  elementary  schools  in  Hoke  County.  Results: 
Tests  given;  results  tabulated  and  interpreted. 

Iredell 

611.  Miscellaneous  Activities:  School  Ground  Beautification;  Library 
Improvement;  Hot  Lunch  Project;  High  School  Spelling  Contest;  Pre- 
School  Clinics.  By:  C.  N.  Neel,  John  D.  Scott,  I.  J.  Stephenson,  R.  D. 
Huitt,  W.  C.  Grouse,  L.  W.  Kelly,  W.  C.  McCall,  E.  B.  Bass.  Aim:  (See 
Title.)  Schools  Involved:  The  Iredell  County  public  schools.  Results: 
Much  progress  achieved  as  a  result  of  every  activity  listed. 


Johnston 

612.  Students  Own  History  Work  Book.  By:  Mary  E.  Wells,  Rural 
School,  Supervisor.  Aim:  To  provide  an  aid  for  project  teaching  in  His- 
tory. Schools  Involved:  The  Johnston  County  public  schools.  Results: 
A  booklet  (published  by  Wells  and  Medlin  Publishers,  Smithfield,  N.  C.) 
This  booklet  contains  36  exercises  to  be  used  in  teaching  Seventh  Grade 
History.    This  booklet  is  proving  of  real  value  to  teachers. 


Lee 

613.  Building  a  Town.  (By  the  primary  grades  in  a  two  teacher 
school.)  By:  Margaret  McLeod,  Principal-Teacher.  Aim:  To  build  a 
miniature  town.  Schools  Involved:  The  Carbonton  School.  Results:  Pupils 
had  experience  in  constructing  a  building.  Many  reading  and  language 
experiences. 

614.  Farm  Life.  (By  the  primary  grades  in  a  two  teacher  school.) 
By:  Margaret  Gunter,  Principal-Teacher.  Aim:  To  give  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  an  appreciation  of  farm  life.  Schools  Involved:  The  Cool 
Springs  School.  Results:  Construction  of  farm  house,  barn,  garage, 
animals,  tools,  etc.    Many  reading  and  language  experiences. 

615.  Following  Admiral  Byrd  in  the  Antartic.  (By  the  fourth  grade 
in  a  sixteen  teacher  school.)  By:  Nell  Gibbs,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  encourage  the  pupils  to  read  the  newspapers  and  to  gain  an 
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understanding  of  the  Byrd  expedition.  Schools  Involved:  The  Jonesboro 
School.  Results:  The  class  made  a  book  which  contained  clippings,  pic- 
tures, and  new^spaper  articles.  Pupils  achieved  many  Geography  and 
Language  experiences. 

616.  A  Study  of  Holland.  (By  a  second  grade  in  a  fourteen  teacher 
school.)  By:  Janie  Ewing,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  the 
pupils  how  the  Dutch  people  live.  Schools  Involved:  TTie  Greenwood 
School.  Results:  Pupils  made  windmill  and  Dutch  costumes.  Had  many 
valuable  reading,  language  and  writing  experiences. 

617.  A  Study  of  North  Carolina.  (By  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in 
a  five  teacher  school.)  By:  Katie  Lee  Rice,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  lead  pupils  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  North  Carolina. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Deep  River  School.  Results:  Pupils  constructed  a 
book  on  North  Carolina;  a  North  Carolina  flag;  had  many  valuable  reading 
and  language  experiences. 

618.  Taking  an  Imaginary  Trip  Across  the  United  States.  (By  a 
fourth  grade  in  a  ten  teacher  school.)  By:  Annie  Lamb,  Fourth  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  provide  the  pupils  with  an  imaginary  trip  across  the 
United  States.  To  give  the  pupils  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  land  in 
which  they  live.  Schools  Involved:  The  Broadway  School.  Results:  Pupils 
constructed  a  book  containing  pictures  and  stories  of  places  visited. 
Pupils  provided  with  Geography  and  Language  experiences. 


Martin 

619.  Garden  Project.  By:  Lora  E.  Sleeper,  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  and  H.  M.  Ainsley,  Principal.  Aim:  To  raise  enough  vegetables 
for  home  use.  Schools  Involved:  The  Oak  City  School.  Results:  Seventy 
families  organized  to  support  the  project. 


McDowell 

620.  Live-At-Home.  By:  R.  B.  Phillips,  Principal;  and  teachers  of  all 
grades  in  the  Pleasant  Garden  School.  Aim:  To  encourage  pupils  and 
parents  to  produce  more  home  products.  Schools  Involved:  The  Pleasant 
Garden  School.  Results:  Pupils  and  parents  have  become  energetic  fol- 
lowers of  the  Live-At-Home  movement.  / 


Mecklenburg 

621.  A  Halloween  Party  for  First  Grade.  By:  Mrs.  Julia  H.  O'Daniel, 
Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  stimulate  many  kinds  of  activities;  to 
give  opportunity  for  practice  of  desirable  social  habits.  Schools  Involved: 
Tlie  Woodland  School.  Results:  Pupils  wrote  invitations;  decorated  room; 
prepared  program  and  games  for  party,  including  a  motion  picture  show; 
prepared  refreshments. 

622.  Activity  Program.  By:  All  elementary  grade  teachers  in  Meck- 
lenburg County  Schools.  Aim:  To  enrich  curricula  and  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  self  expression.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  elementary 
schools  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  Awakened  interest,  in  school 
work,  on  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

623.  Better  Attendance  Program.  By:  Frank  A.  Edmonson,  County 
Superintendent,  and  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  Mecklenburg  County 
public  schools.  Aim:  To  improve  public  school  attendance.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  public  schools  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  Best  attend- 
ance on  record  in  Mecklenburg  County;  14%  more  of  census  enrolled; 
3%  increase  in  average  daily  attendance;  1,219  visits,  by  teachers,  to 
homes  of  parents. 
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624.  Better  Health.  By:  The  elementary  school  teachers  in  Mecklen- 
burg County.  Aim:  To  improve  children's  health  habits  and  increase  their 
knowledge  of  health  principles.  Schools  Involved:  The  elementary  schools 
in  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  All  children  weighed  regularly;  forma- 
tion of  better  health  habits;  better  knowledge  of  proper  diet. 

625.  Better  Housekeeping.  By:  The  County  Superintendent,  the  County 
Supervisor,  and  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Aim:  To  instill  in  the  pupils,  teachers 
and  community  a  school  pride;  better  care  of  school  property;  more 
sanitary  and  more  attractive  school  grounds.  Schools  Involved:  The  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  Score  sheet 
worked  out  for  each  teacher;  general  plans  outlined  and  put  into  effect. 

626.  Better  School  Housekeeping  and  Beautification  of  School  Grounds. 
By:  Frank  A.  Edmonson,  County  Superintendent,  Eloise  Rankin,  Rural 
School  Supervisor,  and  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  Mecklenburg 
County  public  elementary  schools.  Aim:  To  take  better  care  of  school 
property;  to  instill  in  pupils,  teachers  and  community  pride  in  their 
school  building  and  grounds;  to  establish  more  sanitary  habits  of  living. 
Schools  Involved:  The  public  elementary  schools  in  Mecklenburg  County. 
Results:  A  marked  improvement  in  attitude  towards  school  property; 
school  grounds  beautified. 

627.  Better  Trained  Teachers.  By:  Frank  A.  Edmonson,  County 
Superintendent,  and  Eloise  Rankin,  Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  To 
give  Mecklenburg  County  school  children  the  best  trained  teachers  avail- 
able. Schools  Involved:  TTie  public  elementary  schools  in  Mecklenburg 
County.  Results:  No  certificate  lower  than  grammar  grade  of  High 
School  "C"  certificate;  index  of  scholarship  7.71;  100%  of  teachers  with 
less  than  "A"  certificates  have  raised  their  certificates;  22  schools  with 
professional  libraries  own  432  books;  teachers  have  read  an  average  of 
9  books  per  teacher;  100%  of  teachers  subscribed  to  professional  maga- 
zines; 100%  teachers  members  of  N.  C.  State  Teachers'  Association. 

628.  Circus.  By:  Mrs.  H.  B.  Summerell,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  learn  about  wild  animals  and  to  give  basis  for  chart  reading.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Woodland  School.  Results:  Pupils  acquired  much  informa- 
tion about  wild  animals.  Several  reading  charts  composed  and  read; 
increased  ability  to  recognize  and  draw  wild  animals;  animal  songs 
learned;  circus  sand  table  made;  circus  parade  staged. 

629.  Dental  Clinic.  By:  Dr.  H.  H.  Hand,  County  Dentist.  Aim:  To 
give  children,  ages  6-14,  dental  treaun2nt  and  instruction  in  care  of  the 
teeth.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  elementary  schools  in  Mecklenburg 
County.  Results:  4,224  children  treated;  number  of  treatments  8,530; 
actual  savings  to  parents  $18,595,  conservative  estimate. 

630.  Doll  House.  By:  Mary  Trick,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
provide  real  experiences  in  meeting  life's  situations;  to  teach  subjects 
through  interest  of  doll  house.  Schools  Involved:  The  Paw  Creek  School. 
Results:  Children  learned  tool  subjects;  development  of  good  citizenship 
habits;  judgment,  responsibility,  etc. 

631.  History  of  Indian  Life  and  the  Pilgrims.  By:  Essie  Upright, 
Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  give  children  an  opportunity  to  compare 
lives  of  Indians  and  Pilgrims  with  the  lives  of  children  of  today.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Cornelius  School.  Results:  By  making  wigv/ams,  cabins, 
canoes  and  collection  of  arrowheads  and  other  articles,  the  children  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  self  expression  and  development  of  interests 
which  has  lead  to  much  reading.  The  children  have  a  finer  appreciation 
of  life  of  today. 
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632.  Hospital  School.  By:  Frank  A.  Edmonson,  County  Superin- 
tendent. Aim:  To  give  the  children  in  Mecklenburg  Sanatorium  school 
opportunities.  Schools  Involved:  The  Mecklenburg  Sanatorium.  Results: 
35  pupils  in  grades  1-7  have  been  able  to  make  their  grade  by  spending 
a  part  of  the  morning  in  the  school  class  room.  21  pupils  attained  stand- 
ard weight;  all  show  improvement  in  health. 

633.  Indians.  By:  Katherine  Ayers,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
acquaint  the  children  with  life,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  our  land  and  to 
show  how  it  affected  early  settlement  of  our  country.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Thomasboro  School.  Results:  Interest  in  Indian  dress,  customs, 
religious  beliefs;  many  pictures  of  Indians  and  Indian  life  brought  to 
school;  Indian  museum;  studies  made  of  Indian  names  still  used  in  com- 
munity. 

634.  Library  Extension  Service.  By:  Frank  A.  Edmonson,  County 
Superintendent.  Aim:  To  train  pupils  in  use  of  library.  Schools  Involved: 
The  public  schools  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  Pupils  given  instruc- 
tions as  how  to  use  library.  2,104,355  books  read  by  elementary  pupils; 
71%  of  enrollment  received  Reading  Circle  certificates  and  have  read  eight 
or  more  books. 

635.  Larger  Unit  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  By:  Eloise 
Rankin,  Rural  School  Supervisor  and  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Aim:  To  enrich  the 
curriculum.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  elementary  schools  in  Mecklen- 
burg County.  Results:  An  awakened  interest  in  school  on  part  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 

636.  Live-At-Home.  By:  Frank  A.  Edmonson,  County  Superintendent, 
and  Eloise  Rankin,  Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  To  encourage  people 
in  county  to  raise  sufficient  food,  feed  stuff"  and  live  stock  products  to 
meet  their  needs.  Schools  Involved:  All  public  elementary  schools  in 
Mecklenburg  County.  (Both  white  and  colored.)  Results:  An  awakened 
interest  on  part  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  in  the  Live-At-Home 
movement;  an  increase  in  the  number  of  gardens;  increased  interest  in 
poultry  raising. 

637.  Mecklenburg  County.  By:  Tradonia  Brown,  Seventh  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  study  Mecklenburg  County  from  historical,  economic, 
and  social  viewpoint.  Schools  Involved:  The  Berryhill  School.  Results: 
Children  have  a  wider  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Mecklenburg  County. 

638.  Pre-School  Clinics.  By:  E.  H.  Hand,  County  Health  Officer; 
Eloise  Rankin,  Rural  School  Supervisor;  the  school  nurses,  principals, 
teachers  and  Parent  Teachers'  Association.  Aim:  To  start  children  to 
school  free  of  physical  defects  and  immune  to  smallpox.  Schools  Involved: 
The  public  elementary  schools  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  80% 
estimated,  enrollment  for  next  year  in  attendance;  conferences  held  with 
327  parents  concerning  the  health  of  the  child. 

639.  Problem  Study  Cases.  By:  Eloise  Rankin,  Rural  School  Super- 
visor. Aim:  To  help  children  overcome  difficulties  encountered  at  school. 
Schools  Involved:  The  public  elementary  schools  in  Mecklenburg  County. 
Results:  Records  of  outstanding  cases;  further  studies  to  be  made. 

640.  Pupils'  Reading  Circle.  By:  Teachers  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Aim:  To  create  a  desire,  on  part  of 
child,  to  read  good  literature,  and  to  read  for  information.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  public  elementary  schools  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Results: 
Great  interest;  pupils  averaging  reading  two  library  books  per  month. 
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641.  Study  of  Classic  Pictures.  By:  Mrs.  Gladys  Robinson,  First 
Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  create  a  love  for  excellent  pictures  by  studying 
dramatization.  Schools  Involved:  The  Sardis  School.  Results:  Through 
study  and  posing  at  chapel  pupils  are  developing  appreciation  of  such 
pictures  as:  "Torn  Hat,"  "Boy  with  the  Rabbit,"  "Angel  Heads,"  etc. 

642.  Study  of  Problem  Cases.  By:  Eloise  Rankin,  Rural  School  Super- 
visor. Aim:  To  determine  underlying  causes  and  give  help  v^herever 
possible.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  elementary  schools  in  Mecklenburg 
County.    Results:  Blanks  prepared  for  special  study  of  outstanding  cases. 

643.  Survey  of  United  States.  By:  Mrs.  G.  D.  Smith,  Sixth  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  study  the  United  States  as  a  v^^hole  and  then  each 
State  as  a  unit.  Schools  Involved:  The  Woodlawn  School.  Results: 
Notebooks,  posters,  charts  made;  floor  talks;  much  information  gaine'd 
from  study  of  materials  sent  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  capitols  of 
different  States. 

644.  The  Protection  and  Raising  of  Game.  By:  Mrs.  Boyce  S.  Plaxco, 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  protect  and  conserve  birds 
against  cats,  dogs  and  wanton  destruction  by  unsportsmanlike  conduct  of 
hunters.  Schools  Involved:  The  Long  Creek  School.  Results:  Children 
built  bird  houses,  are  raising  ringnecked  pheasants  and  quail;  studies 
have  been  made  of  bird  habits;  their  value  as  insect  destroyers,  etc. 

645.  Transportation.  By:  Norene  Allen,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  acquaint  pupils  with  mode  of  travel  on  land,  air  and  water.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Thomasboro  School.  Results:  Pupils  manifested  great  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  transportation;  the  value  to  man  of  various 
methods  of  transportation;  increased  interest  in  reading  of  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Moore 

646.  Pageant  of  Progress  in  Moore  County.  By:  E.  C.  Brody,  G.  C. 
Kelly,  J.  P.  Kiser,  and  J.  F.  Sinclair,  Principals.  Aim:  To  present  to  the 
public  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  today  as 
compared  with  the  schools  of  earlier  times.  Schools  Involved:  The  Hemp 
School,  The  Cameron  School,  The  Vass  Farm  Life  School  and  the  West 
End  School.    Results:  Pageant  written  and  produced. 

Nash 

647.  Health  Program.  By:  V.  W.  McGhee,  Principal  and  the  teachers 
of  the  Whitaker's  School.  Aim:  To  improve  health  of  children  in  the 
Whitaker's  School.  Schools  Involved:  The  Whitaker  School.  Results:  The 
physically  defective  identified;  appropriate  games,  medical  treatment  and 
food  provided  for  children. 

648.  Retardation  Study.  By:  V.  W.  McGhee,  Principal  and  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Whitaker's  School.  Aim:  To  determine  the  per  cent  of  child 
retardation  causes,  remedies,  etc.  Schools  Involved:  The  Whitaker's  School. 
Results:  Retardation  per  cent  determined.  Special  help  classes  used  as 
part  remedy. 

Northampton 

649.  An  Opportunity  Class  in  a  Rural  Consolidated  School.  By:  R.  M. 
Peele,  Principal,  The  Conway  School,  Nannie  Tadlock,  Teacher  of  oppor- 
tunity class  and  Mabel  Evans,  Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  To  provide 
appropriate  opportunities  for  a  group  of  retarded  children.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  Conway  Consolidated  School.  Results:  Children  showed 
marked  improvement. 
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650.  Aquarium  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades.  By:  Fannie  Emma  Bick- 
ley,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  T'o  help  pupils  develop  habits 
and  acquire  helpful  information  through  nature  study.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Seaboard  School.  Results:  Concrete  aquarium  built;  collection  of 
living  plants  and  animals. 

651.  County  Outline  and  Character  Study.  By:  A  committee  composed 
of  Fannie  Emma  Bickley,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher  in  the  Seaboard  School, 
Lucy  Lee  Strather,  Seventh  Grade  Teacher  in  the  Rich  Square  School, 
Bernice  Usry,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher  in  the  Woodland  School,  Minnie 
Taylor,  Seventh  Grade  Teacher  in  the  -Jackson  School;  and  the  grammar 
grade  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Nash  County.  Aim: 
To  develop  an  outline  which  will  be  a  basis  for  character  instruction. 
Results:  Aim  achieved. 

652.  Hall  of  History  in  a  Consolidated  School.  By:  Bernice  Usry, 
Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  arouse  interest  in  local  and  national  his- 
tory. Schools  Involved:  The  Woodland  School.  Results:  An  empty  room 
converted  into  a  history  museum.  Collections  made  of  data  and  relics 
of  five  periods  in  American  history.    Community  interested  in  project. 

653.  Home  Like,  Efficient  First  Grade  Rooms.  By:  Mabel  Evans, 
Rural  School  Supervisor,  and  the  principals  and  primary  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  Northampton  County.  Aim:  Child  development 
through  improved  conditions  in  first  grade.  Schools  Involved.  The  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  in  Northampton  County.  Results:  All  school  build- 
ings under  construction  have  larger  class  rooms;  walls  have  been  removed 
in  several  school  buildings  in  order  to  increase  size  of  class  rooms. 
Bulletin  space  enlarged.  Play  and  reading  corners  developed.  Music  and 
drawing  centers  established.  Art  work  in  the  primary  grades.  By:  All 
principals,  and  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  in  Northampton 
County.  Aim:  To  improve  art  instruction  by  providing  art  training  for 
teachers.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  elenientary  schools  in  Northamp- 
ton County.    Results:  (No  data  furnished.) 

654.  Music  in  Primary  Grades.  By:  Mabel  Evans,  Rural  School  Super- 
visor, and  principals  and  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  in  North- 
ampton County.  Aim:  To  create  music  interest  early  in  child  life.  Schools 
Involved:  All  public  elementary  schools  in  Northampton  County.  Results: 
Fifteen  primary  orchestra  sets  of  home-made  instruments;  songs  written 
and  sung  by  pupils;  creative  work  done. 

655.  Nature  Study.  By:  Cleo  Sauls,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
teach  the  child  the  appreciation  and  protection  of  flowers,  birds,  trees, 
and  animals.  Schools  Involved:  The  Conway  School.  Results:  Pupils 
show  greater  interest  in  nature  study;  a  social  and  happy  spirit  has  been 
developed;  definite,  desirable,  reading  and  language  habits  formed;  deeper 
appreciation  of  life. 

656.  Parental  Education.  By:  Parent  Teacher  Council  of  the  North- 
ampton County  Schools.  Aim:  To  have  parents  understand  problems  6'f 
child  development.  Schools  Involved:  The  Northampton  County  public 
schools.  Results:  Parents  have  read  many  books  dealing  with  child  devel- 
opment, twenty-one  parents  have  been  awarded  reading  certificates. 

657.  Play  House  Project.  By:  Cleo  Sauls,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  construct  and  furnish  a  play  house  large  enough  to  serve  as  play  house 
for  children.  Schools  Involved:  The  Conv/ay  School.  Results:  Children 
developed  spirit  of  cooperation  and  leadership;  developed  deeper  interest 
in  school  work;  achieved  increased  reading  ability;  formed  habits  of  self- 
reliance  and  perseverance. 
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658.  Purposeful  Activity  Period  in  First  Grades.  By:  First  Grade 
Teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  in  Northampton  County.  Aim: 
Improvement  of  primary  work.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  elementary 
schools  in  Northampton  County.  Results:  Fifty  percent  have  purposeful 
activity  periods  in  first  grade;  also  morning  lunch  and  rest  periods. 

659.  The  Covered  Wagon  and  Pioneer  Life  in  America.  By:  Mrs.  A. 
P.  Flythe,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim :  Teaching  early  American 
History  through  research  and  construction  work.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Jackson  School.  Results:  Pupils  gained  increased  interest  in  history;  did 
extensive  reading;  had  opportunity  for  language,  writing,  and  production 
of  play;  construction  of  scenery  of  The  Covered  Wagon;  made  collection 
of  historical  utensils. 

Orange 

660.  Teacher  Rating  Plan.  By:  G.  A.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  the 
Hillsboro  Schools,  and  Mary  Hyman,  Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  To 
let  teachers  diagnose  their  own  work.  Schools  Involved:  The  Hillsboro 
School,  the  Carboro  School,  the  Aycock  School,  and  the  Efland  School. 
Results:  All  public  schools  in  Orange  County  rated.  Teachers  show  greater 
interest  in  their  work. 


Pasquotank 

661.  Reading.  By:  The  principals  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
in  Pasquotank  County.  Aim:  Better  methods  in  teaching  reading.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Weaksville  School,  the  Central  School,  the  Newland  School. 
Results:  Better  methods  developed  for  the  teaching  of  reading. 

Pender 

662.  Thanksgiving  Project.  By:  Kate  Monroe,  First  Grade  Teacher; 
Martha  Taylor,  First  Grade  Teacher;  Mary  Bryan,  Second  Grade  T*eacher; 
and  Mary  Nicholson,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Schools  Involved:  The  Atkin- 
son School.    Results:  Booklet  made. 

Person 

663.  Health.  By:  Helen  W.  Graves,  Principal;  Annie  Moore  Grier, 
Sixth  Grade  Teacher;  and  Luna  Satterfield,  Seventh  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  teach  pupils  the  values  of  a  sound  body.  Schools  Involved:  The  Olive 
Hill  School.    Results:  No  description  of  results  furnished. 

664.  Live-at-Home  Project.  By:  Annie  Moore  Grier,  Sixth  Grade 
Teacher,  and  Luna  Satterfield,  Seventh  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  encourage 
pupils  to  practice  Live-at-Home  principles.  Results:  Pupils  appreciate 
importance  of  Live-at-Home  idea. 

665.  Student  Chapel  Program.  By:  Marie  Woody,  First  Grade  Teacher; 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Hayes,  Second  Grade  Teacher;  Lucile  Woody,  Third  Grade 
Teacher;  Marvin  Crowder,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher;  and  Mary  Joyner,  Fifth 
Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  Student  activity  and  initiative.  Results:  (Study  to 
be  continued  through  school  year  1930-1931.) 

Perquimans 

666.  Supervised  Study.  By:  Edgar  E.  Bundy,  County  Superintendent, 
and  the  faculty  of  the  Perquimans  High  School.  Aim:  To  work  out  some 
efficient  plan  of  supervised  study.  Schools  Involved:  The  Perquimans 
High  School.  Results:  Failures  decreased  fifteen  percent  during  first  two 
months  of  school. 
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667.  Study  of  Indian  Life.  By:  Sallie  Wood  McMullan,  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  interest  pupils  in  an  unfamiliar  people;  and,  through  this  in- 
terest to  increase  skill  in  every  school  subject  to  the  extent  that  each 
school  subject  may  contribute  richly  to  a  completed  "Large  Unit."  Schools 
Involved:  The  Hertford  School.  Results:  Construction  work  resulting; 
Indian  village,  bows,  arrow  collection,  papoose,  wigwams,  pottery,  splendid 
collection  of  Indian  pictures,  beads,  and  booklet  summarizing  work. 

Robeson 

668.  Live-at-Home.  By:  Mabel  C.  Stephens,  Third  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  teach  appreciation  of  home  products.  Schools  Involved:  The 
St.  Pauls  Grammar  School.  Results:  Pupils  prepared  note  books  telling 
of  North  Carolina  products;  dolls  dressed  in  North  Carolina  products: 
original  play  and  song  written  by  pupils  and  presented  to  the  public. 

669.  School  Magazine  (Monthly).  By:  Dorothy  R.  Steele,  Fourth  Grade 
Teacher,  and  the  principals  and  grammar  grade  teachers  in  the  St.  Pauls 
Grammar  School.  Aim:  To  inspire  interest  and  improvement  in  English; 
to  create  originality.  Schools  Involved:  The  St.  Pauls  Grammar  School. 
Results:  Spirit  of  cooperation;  greater  interest  in  work.  Five  copies  of 
magazine.  Money  used  to  buy  library  books,  subscription  to  National 
Geographic. 

Rockingham 

670.  A  Doll  House.  By:  Mabel  Fortune,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  provide  for  pupil  interest  and  to  integrate  instruction  in  various  sub- 
ject fields.  Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany  Consolidated  School.  Results: 
Child  made  doll  house;  rag  rugs  were  woven;  paper  furniture  made. 

671.  A  Study  of  Holland.  By:  Mabel  Fortune,  Second  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  provide  for  pupil  interest  and  to  integrate  instruction  in  various 
subject  fields.  Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany  Consolidated  School.  Re- 
sults: Big  unit  of  work  completed;  pupils  acquired  valuable  information. 

672.  A  Dutch  Project.  By:  Clara  Hudson,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  teach  pupils  about  habits  and  customs  of  Dutch  children.  To  de- 
velop, among  children,  desirable  information,  habits,  attitudes  and  sKills. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany  Consolidated  School.  Results:  Pupils  made 
booklet  illustrating  Dutch  life. 

673.  A  Dutch  Village.  By:  Mrs.  Elva  Y.  Forest,  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  help  pupils  build  a  Dutch  village;  to  integrate  instruction  in  various 
subject  fields.  Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany  Consolidated  School.  Re- 
sults: Pupil  interest  in  work  greatly  increased.  Instruction  in  various 
subject  fields  successfully  integrated. 

674.  A  Survey  of  the  Spray  Graded  School.  By:  Harry  M.  Bowling, 
Principal.  Aim:  To  gain  an  understanding  of  the  situation  as  basis  for 
supervision.  Schools  Involved:  The  Spray  Graded  School.  Results:  T'hese 
data  were  presented  as  a  masters  thesis  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
study  contains  chapters  on  the  early  history  and  industry  development  of 
the  community,  social,  civic  and  educational  conditions,  child  accounting, 
finance,  organization,  administration,  and  supervision,  the  teaching  staff, 
the  program  of  studies,  health  program,  pupil  ability  and  achievement, 
the  school  plant,  and  a  summary  of  recommendations.  It  contains  tables 
comparing  data  for  this  school  with  similar  data  for  the  township,  the 
county,  and  the  State  systems. 

675.  An  Airplane.  By:  Mabel  Fortune,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  provide  for  pupil  interest  and  to  integrate  instruction  in  various  sub- 
ject fields.  Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany  Consolidated  School.  Results: 
Several  excellent  models  of  airplanes  made  by  pupils. 


• 
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676.  Barnyard  Project.  By:  Carrie  Sharpe,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  provide  for  pupil  interest  and  to  integrate  instruction  in  various  sub- 
ject fields.  Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany  Consolidated  School.  Results: 
Aim  achieved. 

677.  Birds.  By:  Bertie  Johnson,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach 
pupils  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  birds,  to  provide  for  pupil  interest  and  to 
integrate  subject  matter  of  various  fields.  Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany 
Consolidated  School.    Results:  Aim  achieved. 

678.  Develop  North  Carolina  and  Live-at-Home.  By:  Eighteen  teachers 
and  150  problem  children.  Aim:  To  acquaint  pupils  with  North  Carolina 
conditions;  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  Live-at-Home  movement.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Draper  Graded  School.  Results:  Project  worked  out  in  the 
elementary  department.  Project  proved  of  great  benefit  to  problem  chil- 
dren; surprisingly  large  amount  of  cooperation  effected  between  parents 
and  the  school.  More  than  1,000  visitors  came  to  see  the  Live-at-Home 
exhibits. 

679.  Indians.  By:  Bertie  Johnson,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
integrate  subject  matter  and  to  provide  for  pupil  interest.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  Bethany  Consolidated  School,    Results:  Aim  achieved. 

680.  Know  Your  Own  State.  By:  Sixth  grade  pupils.  Aim:  To  learn 
more  about  the  "Old  North  State."  Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany  Con- 
solidated School.  Results:  Acquired  much  interest  regarding  North  Caro- 
lina History,  Geography,  Industries,  etc.  Pupils  acquired  desirable  informa- 
tion, habits,  attitudes  and  skills.  Construction  in  various  subject  fields 
successfully  integrated. 

681.  Live-At-Home.  By:  Mabel  Fortune,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  integrate  subject  matter  and  to  teach  pupils  idea  of  Live-At-Home. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany  Consolidated  School.  Results:  Pupils  made 
class  booklet  entitled,  "Live-At-Home."  Acquired  much  information  con- 
cerning Live-At-Home.  Instruction  in  various  subject  fields  successfully 
integrated. 

682.  Live-At-Home.  By:  Clara  Hudson,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  provide  for  pupil  interest,  to  develop  desirable  information  attitudes, 
habits  and  skills;  to  integrate  instruction  in  various  subject  fields.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Bethany  Consolidated  School.  Results:  Children  took  care 
of  plants  found  on  school  playground.  Many  flowers  brought  from  home 
and  planted  on  school  grounds. 

683.  Nature  Study  Project.  By:  Clara  Hudson,  First  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  instruct  pupils  in  nature  study.  Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany 
Consolidated  School.  Results:  Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  poems, 
songs  and  stories  about  spring.  Pupils  learned  and  gave  play  entitled, 
"The  Return  of  Spring." 

684.  School  Garden.  By:  Clara  Hudson,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  teach  pupils  how  to  grow  vegetables  and  to  teach  pupils  the  value  of 
the  Live-At-Home  movement;  to  integrate  instruction  in  various  subject 
fields.  Results:  Pupils  raised  plants  at  school  which  were  used  in  their 
vegetable  gardens  at  home. 

685.  School  and  Home  Beautification  Program.  By:  P.  L.  Irwin,  Civics 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  encourage  pupils  to  beautify  interiors  and  exteriors  of 
school  and  homes.  Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany  Consolidated  School. 
Results:  Extensive  beautification  program  carried  on  in  school  and  in  com- 
munity. 

686.  Science  Project.  By:  Neva  Reynolds,  Seventh  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  organize  big  units  around  following  topics:  "Trees,"  "Birds," 
and  "Gardening."  Integrate  through  these  topics  all  instruction  in 
Civics,  Health,  Geography,  Writing,  etc.  Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany 
Consolidated  School.    Results:  Aim  achieved. 
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687.  The  American  Indians.  By:  Annie  E.  Brown,  Fourth  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  life  of 
the  Indians  of  early  America.  Schools  Involved:  The  Bethany  Consoli- 
dated School.  Results:  A  detailed  study  of  the  life  of  the  American  Indian 
was  made  by  pupils. 

Rowan 

688.  Bird  Project.  By:  Helen  Templeton  and  Lucille  G.  Rankin,  Third 
Grade  Teachers.  Aim:  To  study  birds —the  different  kinds,  nests,  food, 
and  their  value  to  man.  Schools  Involved:  The  China  Grove  Elementary 
School.  Results:  Bird  club  organized.  A  collection  of  birds'  nests,  book- 
lets made,  poems,  riddles,  stories  written.  Art  and  music  instruction 
related  to  project.    Bird  boxes  made.    Chapel  program  given. 

689.  Home  Project.  By:  Ona  Welch,  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  ac- 
quaint child  with  better  forms  of  home  life.  Schools  Involved:  The  China 
Grove  School.  Results:  Project  carried  on  in  school  with  transferable 
value  with  respect  to  homes  and  community. 

690.  House  of  the  Three  Bears.  Picture  Show  of  the  Three  Bears. 
By:  Ethel  Moyle,  Principal.  Aim:  To  center  school  work  around  purpose- 
ful activity.  Schools  Involved:  Yadkin  School.  Results:  Story  telling, 
dramatization,  spelling,  writing,  language,  character  training,  drawing, 
nature  study,  reading,  health  and  arithmetic  activities  integrated. 

691.  Indian  Project.  By:  The  pupils  in  grade  3-B.  Aim:  To  teach 
the  history  of  the  Indians;  to  help  the  pupil  appreciate  Indian  life.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Landis  Consolidated  School.  Results:  Pupils  have  done 
much  outside  reading  work;  also  much  language  and  construction  work. 
At  Thanksgiving  time  an  Indian  and  Pilgrim  party  was  given. 

692.  Making  Shuck  Door  Mats.  By:  Kite  Morgan,  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  keep  children  busy  with  meaningful  work;  to  use  child's  work 
in  their  own  homes.  Schools  Involved:  The  Friendship  School.  Results: 
Children  who  lived  in  a  muddy  rural  locality  needed  a  door  mat  to  keep 
the  mud  out  of  the  house.  No  child  could  work  on  this  project  unless 
he  had  prepared  his  lessons  for  the  next  day. 

693.  Our  Newspaper.  By:  Mrs.  R.  S.  Shore,  Second  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  instill  in  the  children  a  desire  to  read.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Granite  Quarry  School.  Results:  Children  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
reading  of  newspapers. 

694.  Planting  Walnut  Trees.  By:  Pupils  in  all  rural  schools  in 
Rowan  County.  Aim:  To  take  care  of  walnut  trees  planted  in  1928-1929. 
Schools  Involved:  The  public  schools  in  Rowan  County.  Results:  Children 
are  watching  trees,  which  they  planted  in  1928-1929,  grow.  Are  also  caring 
for  trees  which  have  been  planted. 

695.  Play:  Going  to  See  Billy.  By:  Helen  Fleming,  First  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  stimulate  interest  in  oral  expression  and  give  pupils 
an  opportunity  to  present  an  original  play.  Schools  Involved:  The  China 
Grove  Elementary  School.  Results:  Scenes  from  whole  year's  work  pre- 
sented before  school;  greater  interest  in  oral  expression. 

Rutherford 

696.  Study  of  Transportation — Unit  Cost.  By:  Clyde  A,  Irwin,  County 
Superintendent.  Aim:  To  overcome  excessive  cost  occurring  in  some 
schools.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  schools  in  Rutherford  County. 
Results:  Transportation  cost  reduced.  A  study  of  this  type  made  an- 
nually. 
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697.  Unit  Cost  of  Instruction.  By  Clyde  A.  Irwin,  County  Superin- 
tendent. Aim:  To  determine  relationship  of  size  of  school  to  cost  of 
instruction.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  schools  in  Rutherford  County. 
Results:  Data  secured  which  shows  effect  of  size  of  school  upon  instruc- 
tion costs. 

698.  School  Paper.  By:  Curtis  Price,  Principal;  Lewis  Nanny,  Coach 
and  George  Bland,  President  of  the  Senior  Class.  Aim :  To  get  valuable 
information  before  patrons  of  school;  to  build  up  school  spirit  and  to 
promote  creative  work  in  English  composition.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Ellenboro  School.    Results:  Aim  achieved. 

699.  Testing  Program.  By:  Clyde  A.  Irwin,  Superintendent  of  the 
Rutherford  County  public  schools.  Aim:  To  determine  standard  of  achieve- 
ment of  children  in  county  and  progress  achieved  yearly.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  Rutherford  County  public  schools.  Results:  Grafts  and  tables 
prepared;  data  being  used.    Study  to  be  continued  over  a  period  of  years. 

Stanly 

700.  Animal  Project.  By:  Mrs.  C.  S.  McJunkins,  First  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  Group  activity.  Schools  Involved:  The  Badin  School.  Results:  This 
project  grew  out  of  the  children's  interest  in  a  circus.  Each  school  room 
activity  grouped  around  an  animal  project.  Each  child  made  an  animal 
of  beaver  board  and  mounted  it  on  wheels.  The  completed  project  was 
exhibited  at  a  parent-teachers  meeting. 

701.  North  Carolina  During  the  Revolutionary  Period.  By:  Mrs.  E. 
R.  Trexler,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  Revolutionary  War  in 
a  way  that  would  be  real  to  group.  Schools  Involved:  The  Richfield 
School.  Results:  Pupils  informed  as  to  causes  of  war,  horrors  of  war, 
battles  and  results  of  war.  Pupils  acquired  greater  appreciation  of 
freedom. 


Surry 

702.  A  Dip  Into  the  Future.  By:  Lillian  Smith,  Instructor  of  the 
Teacher  Training  Class.  Aim:  To  portray  in  an  original  play  the  pur- 
pose of  teacher  training  in  high  schools.  Schools  Involved:  The  Dobson 
High  School.  Results:  Much  creative  activity  on  part  of  class;  demonstra- 
tion of  recent  theories  of  education;  increased  interest  of  teacher 
training. 

703.  County  Music  Contest.  By:  Lillian  Smith,  Teacher  of  the 
Teacher  Training  Class.  Aim:  To  encourage  music  appreciation  in  Surry 
County.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  schools  in  Surry  County.  Results: 
Greater  interest  in  music;  toy  symphonies;  orchestras  and  bands  organ- 
ized.   Original  composition  developed. 

704.  County  School  Ground  Contest.  By:  W.  B.  Partridge,  of  the 
County  School  Board.  Aim:  To  create  pride  in  appearance  of  school 
grounds.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  schools  in  Surry  County.  Results: 
School  grounds  beautified;  pupils  have  acquired  an  appreciation  of 
beautiful  surroundings  and  a  pride  in  the  care  of  school  property. 

705.  County  School  Exhibit.  By:  W.  A.  McLeod,  Principal.  Aim: 
To  exchange  ideas  and  to  encourage  higher  types  of  activity.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Franklin  High  School.  Results:  An  exchange  of  ideas  has 
occurred  between  schools  in  the  County.  The  various  schools  take  pride 
in  their  achievements.  Participation  in  the  contest  has  inspired  the 
pupils  to  seek  better  school  work  during  the  coming  years. 
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706.  Distribution  of  Free  Material  for  Instructional  Purposes.  By: 
Lillian  Smith,  Instructor  of  the  Teacher  Training  Class.  Aim:  To  supply 
Surry  County  teachers  with  desirable  instructional  materials.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Dobson  High  School  and  various  county  elementary  schools 
in  Surry  County.  Results:  A  great  amount  of  instruction  materials  dis- 
tributed. 

707.  Travel,  an  Aid  to  Teacher  Training:  By:  Lillian  Smith,  Instruc- 
tor of  the  Teacher  Training  Class;  and  twelve  student  teachers.  Aim: 
To  show  how  a  trip  to  Canada,  which  was  taken  in  October,  1929,  was  an 
aid  to  the  Surry  County  Teacher  Training  Department.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Dobson  High  School.  Results:  A  magazine  was  published,  which 
contained  a  narrative  of  the  trip;  this  magazine  was  highly  illustrated 
and  showed  how  a  trip  benefited  members  of  the  teacher  training  class. 

708.  Publication  of  a  Bulletin — Free  Material  for  Instructional  Pur- 
poses in  Elementary  Grades.  By:  Lillian  Smith,  Instructor  of  the 
I'eacher  Training  Class,  and  the  student  teachers  of  the  Teacher  Training 
Class.  Aim:  To  distribute  useful  booklet  and  to  earn  money  which  might 
be  used  to  carry  on  class  activities.  Schools  Involved:  The  Dobson  High 
School.  Results:  The  sale  of  copies  of  the  bulletin  earned  enough  money 
to  publish  account  of  a  trip  to  Canada  by  the  class.  Many  elementary 
teachers  acquired  valuable  instructional  materials. 

709.  Recitation  and  Story  Telling  Contest.  By:  E.  S.  Hendren, 
County  Superintendent.  Aim:  To  improve  oral  composition  and  language 
instruction.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  schools  in  Surry  County.  Re- 
sults: Pupils  have  acquired  greater  interest  in  language  work. 

710.  Trip  to  the  State  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association  and  to  the  State  Capitol.  By:  Lillian  Smith,  Instructor  of 
the  Teacher  Training  Class,  and  student  teachers  in  the  Teacher  Training 
Class.  Aim:  To  make  State  contacts  in  education  and  to  visit  State 
Capitol.  Schools  Involved:  Dobson  High  School.  Results:  Unit  of  history 
and  geography  course  around  Raleigh;  acquaintance  with  State  officials, 
etc.    Study  of  program. 

Swain 

711.  The  Organization  of  Big  Units  of  Work  in  any  Current  Subject. 
By:  Grace  Post,  Rural  School  Supervisor.  Schools  Involved:  The  public 
schools  in  Swain  County.  Aim:  To  help  teachers  to  plan  and  carry 
through  a  big  unit  study.  Results:  Each  school  in  the  County  cooperated 
in  this  project.  Teachers  have  acquired  much  information  relative  to 
the  technique  of  big  unit  studies. 

Transylvania 

712.  Celery  Production.  By:  G.  F.  Corbin,  Teacher  of  Vocational 
Agriculture.  Aim:  A  school  project  to  start  the  production  of  a  new  crop 
under  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher.  Schools  Involved:  The  Rosmar 
School.    Results:  Entire  County  interested  in  project. 

713.  Civil  Government  in  Action.  By:  S.  P.  Verner,  County  Superin- 
tendent; J.  B.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Brevard  Schools;  G.  C.  Bush, 
Principal  of  the  Rosmar  School;  and  W.  B.  Henderson,  Principal  of  the 
Pisgah  Forest  School.  Aim:  To  study  certain  phases  of  legislative 
action.  Schools  Involved:  The  Brevard  School,  The  Rosemary  School, 
and  The  Pisgah  Forest  School.  Results:  Children  have  developed  habit 
of  loyalty  and  a  splendid  civic  spirit. 

714.  Immunization  to  Diphtheria.  By:  R.  D.  Jenkins,  Principal.  Aim: 
To  enlist  support  of  entire  community  in  child  health  program.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Quebec  School.    Results:  Program  very  successful. 
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715.  The  Introduction  of  Kindergarten  Work  to  Schools  of  Transyl- 
vania County.  By:  Mrs.  John  McLean,  Primary  Teacher.  Aim:  To  de- 
termine the  value  of  kindergarten  vv^ork  in  the  public  schools  of  Transyl- 
vania County.  Results:  Indications  are  that  kindergarten  work  has  ex- 
cellent merits. 

716.  Retardation  Study.  By:  G.  C.  Bush,  Principal,  and  the  teachers 
of  the  Rosmar  School.  Aim :  To  improve  the  instructional  opportunities 
for  retardation  of  pupils.  Schools  Involved:  The  Rosmar  School.  Results: 
Marked  improvement  among  schools  with  respect  to  retardation  project. 


Union 

717.  An  Experiment  in  Home  Furnishing.  By:  Mrs.  Benson  Marsh, 
Grammar  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  help  pupils  in  home  beautification. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Midway  School.  Results:  Pupils  have  made  rugs, 
curtains,  vases,  etc. 

718.  Divided  Term  Attendance — Investigations.  By:  E.  D.  Johnson, 
Principal.  Aim:  To  find  out  if  a  divided  term  is  necessary  in  a  cotton 
section.  Schools  Involved:  The  Marshville  School.  Results:  Data  available 
as  to  number  of  children  who  have  been  kept  from  school  in  order  to 
work  in  fields.  Data  secured  as  to  types  of  work  children  have  to  do  at 
home.    Comparative  data  secured  for  divided  and  undivided  term. 

719.  Investigation  as  to  Pupil  Migration  in  Union  County.  By:  Anna 
L.  McCorkle,  Rural  School  Supervisor,  and  the  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  in  Union  County.  Aim:  To  determine  the  per  cent 
of  children  moving  from  one  school  to  another  during  the  school  year; 
also  to  determine  effects  of  school  migration.  Results:  January  is  the 
month  in  which  most  changes  occurred  in  this  school;  migration  is  as 
high  as  forty  or  fifty  per  cent  in  some  schools. 

720.  Investigations  of  the  Test  Vocabulary  of  High  School  children. 
By:  Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  History  Teacher.  Aim:  To  find  out  terms  under- 
stood by  pupils;  also  an  attempt  to  explain,  compare,  and  evaluate 
vocabulary  characteristics.  Schools  Involved:  The  Marshville  High  School. 
Results:  Pupils  showed  that  they  were  not  familiar  with  terms  most  com- 
monly used  by  teachers  in  testing. 

Vance 

721.  The  Progressive  Student  (Journal  edited  by  English  Depart- 
ment). By:  Margaret  Meaders,  Teacher  of  high  school  English  and 
History.  Aim:  Self-expression;  interchange  of  ideas;  ability  to  correct 
own  work,  and  that  of  others;  experience  in  business  management;  jour- 
nalistic work;  added  interest  in  English  work;  increased  school  spirit. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Dobney  High  School.  Results:  High  school  stu- 
dents are  paid  for  articles  with  voucher.  A  specified  amount  (value  of 
voucher  is  equivalent  to  extra  points  on  English  dailies  for  each  month). 
Added  interest  in  written  composition.  Much  abler  handling  of  all  types 
of  written  work.  Spirit  of  competition  caused.  Correlation  of  English 
with  History,  Art,  French,  Mathematics,  Business,  and  Health. 

Wake 

722.  Beautifying  School  Grounds.  By:  The  Faculty  of  the  Knight- 
dale  School.  Aim :  To  encourage  pupils  to  think  in  terms  of  the  whole 
school — with  especial  emphasis  upon  school  beautification.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  Knightdale  Consolidated  School.  Results:  Improvement  of 
school  grounds;  division  of  work  among  grades;  intense  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  enthusiasm  has  been  manifested. 
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723.  Birds  and  How  to  Protect  Them.  By:  Mrs.  H.  R.  Adams,  Sixth 
Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  among  pupils  an  appreciation  of  bird 
life.  Schools  Involved:  The  Gary  Consolidated  School.  Results:  Pupils 
have  a  rather  thorough  knowledge  of  bird  life  and  how  to  protect  bird 
life  in  community.  Erection  of  bird  houses,  bird  baths,  bird  feeds,  etc. 
The  class  has  purchased  a  canary.  Several  bird  programs  have  been 
worked  up. 

724.  Child  Life  in  Holland.  By:  Ula  Williams,  Third  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  familiarize  child  with  foreign  customs  and  to  study  home  life 
by  means  of  international  comparisons.  Schools  Involved:  The  Gary 
Consolidated  School.  Results:  Children  have  compared  life  in  Holland 
with  life  in  United  States;  have  constructed  windmills,  boats,  dykes  and 
shoes;  have  prepared  a  book  entitled,  "Holland  Facts." 

725.  Creative  Music.  By:  Rachel  E.  Eaton,  Second  Grade  Teacher, 
and  Flora  E.  Parker,  Public  School  Music  Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  chil- 
dren to  make  and  learn  to  play  the  simplest  instruments.  Schools  In- 
volved: T'he  Gary  Consolidated  School.  Results:  Development  of  rhythmic 
expression;  increased  knowledge  of  interest  in  musical  instruments.  De- 
velopment of  initiative,  ingenuity  and  leadership.  Integrate  other  sub- 
jects with  music  thereby  creating  an  atmosphere  of  interest  in  school 
work  as  a  whole. 

726.  Forestry.  By:  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  familiarize  children  with  trees  and  their  uses.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Gary  Consolidated  School.  Results:  Stimulated  children's  interest  in  trees 
by  collections,  walks,  letters,  friezes,  songs,  poems,  posters,  talks,  play- 
writing  and  dramatization;  visits  to  saw  mills,  museum,  fair. 

727.  Weather.  By:  Mrs.  Elsie  Respess  McLean,  Seventh  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  contrast  weather  and  climate  and  account  for  changes 
in  weather.  Schools  Involved:  The  Gary  Consolidated  School.  Results: 
Erection  of  weather  vane;  weather  flags  flown  daily;  made  a  barometer; 
acquired  knowledge  of  M^hat  constitutes  moisture  and  atmospheric  move- 
ments; learned  about  instruments  used  in  forecasting  weather;  also 
work  of  weather  bureau. 

Watauga 

728.  Reading  Club.  By:  Gladys  Bolt,  First  Grade  Teacher;  Jane 
Eliason,  Second  Grade  Teacher;  Ethel  Boushelle,  Second  Grade  Teacher, 
and  Annie  Stanbury,  Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  stimulate  interest 
in  reading;  enrich  experiences  of  children. 

Wayne 

729.  Study  in  Remedial  Diff'iculties  in  Reading  and  Related  Remedial 
Measures.  By:  Mrs.  Dickerson,  First  Grade  Teacher;  Anna  Outland, 
Second  Grade  Teacher;  Mrs.  Louise  Gurly,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher;  Appless 
White,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher;  Adalia  Futrell,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher; 
Annie  Malieson,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher,  and  Edith  Furr,  Seventh  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  diagnose  and  treat  difficulties  in  reading.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Rosewood  High  School.  Results:  Study  made  of  individual 
cases.    Remedial  measures  employed. 

Wilkes 

730.  Reading  Circle.  By:  The  Wayne  County  Teachers'  Association. 
Aim:  Urge  teachers  to  read  more.  Schools  Involved:  The  Wilkes  County 
Public  Schools.  Results:  Association  meets  each  month.  Teachers  are 
doing  much  professional  reading. 
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731.  Wilkes  County  School  News.  By:  C.  C.  Wright,  County  Super- 
intendent; T.  E.  Storey,  Principal,  The  Wilkesboro  High  School;  and  H.  O. 
Winshow,  Principal,  The  Roony  River  High  School.  Aim:  To  produce 
school  new^spaper  w^hich  will  carry  information  of  work  of  school  to  people 
of  community;  to  stimulate  interest  in  work  of  schools.  Results:  Publi- 
cation doing  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  school  work. 


Wilson 

732.  Directed  Study— Grades  7-11.  By:  Principals  of  the  Public 
High  Schools  in  Wilson  County.  Aim:  To  develop  proper  study  habits 
among  teachers  and  pupils.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  high  schools 
in  Wilson  County.  Results:  This  study  is  to  cover  a  period  of  several 
years.    Tlie  teachers  will  make  three  reports  during  each  year. 

733.  Remedial  Cases  in  Reading.  By:  The  principals  and  teachers  in 
the  public  elementary  schools  in  Wilson  County.  Aim:  To  improve  in- 
struction in  reading.  Schools  Involved:  The  public  elementary  schools 
in  Wilson  County.  Results:  This  study  involves  grades  1-6  and  will 
not  be  completed  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  1930-1931. 

734.  Study  Habits  of  High  School  Pupils.  By:  All  High  School  Prin- 
cipals and  Teachers  in  Wilson  County.  Aim:  To  develop  study  habits  of 
high  school  pupils.  Schools  Involved:  All  public  high  schools  in  Wilson 
County.  Results:  Improved  study  habits  on  part  of  pupils;  better  teach- 
ing on  part  of  teachers. 

Yadkin 

735.  A  Project  for  Determining  Means  for  Achieving  the  Major  Ob- 
jectives of  Education.  By:  All  teachers  in  the  public  union  schools  of 
Yadkin  County.  Aim:  To  achieive  the  following  objectives:  (1)  Improve- 
ment of  reading,  (2)  Decreased  percentage  of  attendance,  (3)  Health 
Education,  (4)  School  community  and  county  cooperated  and  organized. 
Schools  Involved:  The  public  union  schools  in  Yadkin  County.  Results: 
Much  progress  made  to  achieve  objectives  listed. 

736.  Improvement  of  School  Grounds.  By:  Principals  R.  H.  Crater, 
Ray  T.  Moore,  E.  L.  Ponder,  C.  W.  Riden.  Aim:  To  beautify  school 
grounds  in  the  public  union  schools  of  Yadkin  County.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Yadkinville  School,  The  Courtney  School,  The  East  Bend  School  and 
the  Boonville  School.  Results:  Shrubbery  set  out;  school  grounds  plowed 
for  sowing. 

737.  Seventh  Grade  Promotions.  By:  Wm.  T.  Long,  County  Super- 
intendent. Aim:  A  better  basis  for  promotion  to  high  school  than  the  old 
form  of  county-wide  seventh  grade  examinations.  Schools  Involved:  The 
public  elementary  schools  in  Yadkin  County.  Results:  Better  basis  for 
promotion  worked  out. 
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REPORTS  FROM  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
Albemarle 

738.  Supervised  Study.  By:  M.  S.  Beam,  City  Superintendent.  Aim: 
To  make  class  room  instruction  more  efficient.  Scihools  Involved:  The  pub- 
lic elementary  and  public  high  schools  in  Albemarle.  Results:  Better  study 
habits  developed. 

Burlington 

739.  Art.  By:  Mrs.  W.  C.  Surratt,  Art  Instructor.  Aim:  To  develop 
skill,  originality  and  appreciation  through  the  study  and  application  of 
the  principles  of  art.  Schools  Involved:  The  Fisher  Street  School.  Re- 
sults: Greater  appreciation  of  worthwhile  pictures.  Study  to  be  completed 
in  1930-1931. 

740.  Character  Training.  By:  The  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
Fisher  Street  School.  Aim:  To  prepare  a  syllabus  for  teaching  character 
training.  Schools  Involved:  The  Fisher  Street  School.  Results:  These 
character  training  studies  have  been  discussed  in  teachers'  meetings.  A 
syllabus  for  teaching  character  training  will  be  available  in  the  school  year 
1930-1931.    This  syllabus  to  be  used  in  grades  1-5. 

741.  Geography  Projects  in  Grades  4-5.  By:  Mitylene  Isley,  Teacher. 
Aim:  The  effective  teaching  of  geography  in  grades  4  and  5.  To  give 
children  greater  ability  to  understand  social  and  industrial  conditions  in 
home  and  foreign  countries  and  our  relations  to  these  countries.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Fisher  Street  School.  Results:  Children  have  gained  better 
knowledge  of  countries  studied.  They  have  learned  to  work  more  inde- 
pendently and  supplement  information  in  textbooks  with  reference  books 
in  library. 

742.  Home  Room  Programs.  By:  Twelve  home  room  teachers  in  the 
Burlington  High  School.  Aim:  Character  education.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Burlington  High  School.    Results:  Teachers  have  prepared  syllabus. 

743.  Indian  Village.  By:  Ernestine  Cherry,  First  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  provide  opportunities  for  all  round  development  of  first  grade 
children.  Schools  Involved:  The  Maple  Avenue  School.  Results:  Village 
completed  with  four  wigwams  large  enough  for  children  to  play  in;  his- 
tory, citizenship,  language,  reading,  physical  education,  and  music  instruc- 
tion integrated. 

744.  Manual  Art  With  Subnormal  Children.  By:  Georgianne  Bird, 
Special  Class  Teacher.  Aim:  To  help  subnormal  children  in  character 
development.  Schools  Involved:  The  Fisher  Street  School.  Results:  De- 
sirable habits  of  cooperation,  initiative,  and  self-reliance  developed. 

745.  Nutrition  Classes.  By:  Dr.  S.  C.  Spoon,  School  Physician; 
Catherine  Cameron,  School  Nurse;  Ruth  Warren,  Teacher  of  Physical 
Education;  and  Mary  McLeod,  Principal  of  Fisher  Street  School. 
Aim:  To  conduct  nutrition  classes  in  connection  with  health  and  physical 
education  program;  to  correct  physical  defects.  Results:  Many  children 
are  now  enjoying  greater  improved  health. 

746.  Personality  and  Social  Adjustment.  By:  Susie  Stafford,  Prin- 
cipal; and  the  teachers  of  the  Maple  Avenue  School.  Aim:  To  develop 
personality  of  pupils  and  to  assist  them  make  desirable  social  adjustments. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Maple  Avenue  School.  Results:  Teachers  have 
gained  a  better  understanding  of  pupils.  Pupils  have  achieved  marked 
character  development. 
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747.  Public  School  Music.  By:  Martha  Calvert,  Public  School  Music 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  give  pupils  a  love  and  appreciation  for  music  through 
participation  and  listening.  Schools  Involved:  T*he  Fisher  Street  School. 
Results:  Pupils  have  received  instruction  in  public  school  music;  includ- 
ing sight  singing  with  so-fa  syllables,  listening  lessons,  rote  singing. 
Special  w^ork  with  toy  band  in  primary  grades. 

748.  Thrift.  By:  Mrs.  W.  C.  Surratt,  Art  Instructor  and  the  teachers 
of  the  Fisher  Street  School.  Aim:  To  develop  character  qualities;  to 
create  an  understanding  of  economic  principles.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Fisher  Street  School.  Results:  Many  children  have  started  permanent 
bank  accounts  and  have  learned  the  habit  of  saving  money. 

749.  Use  of  Library  Table  or  Work  Table.  By:  Mrs.  W.  G.  Cox,  First 
Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  increase  a  desire  for  reading  and  construction 
work.  Schools  Involved:  The  Fisher  Street  School.  Results:  Pupils  have 
acquired  love  for  books;  a  desire  to  construct  objects  to  compare  with 
pictures. 

Canton 

750.  Practical  Re-Forestration.  By:  A.  J.  Hutchins,  City  Superintend- 
ent; and  W.  J.  Damtoft,  Chief  Forester  of  the  Champion  Fibre  Company. 
Aim:  Re-forestration  of  cut-over  lands  on  city  watershed  and  the  incident 
teaching  that  goes  with  the  project.  Schools  Involved:  The  Canton  High 
School.  Results:  Re-forestration  of  several  acres  of  land;  5,500  trees  set 
out  during  past  several  years.  This  project  will  continue  over  a  period 
of  several  years. 

Charlotte 

751.  A  Definite  Vocational  Guidance  Program.  By:  Forest  T.  Selby, 
Principal;  and  Daphne  Ransom,  Guidance  Supervisor.  Aim:  To  have 
guidance  as  a  part  of  the  regular  secondary  school  curriculum.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Technical  High  School.  Results:  Pupils  are  receiving  defi- 
nite aid  from  this  program. 

752.  A  Study  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  Their  Gifts  to  Us.  By: 
Eunice  Riggins,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  make  the  study  of 
European  History  more  interesting  to  children.  To  give  them  an  idea 
of  the  contributions  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  art,  architecture,  government, 
education,  cities,  etc.  Schools  Involved:  The  Villa  Heights  School.  Re- 
sults: Subject  matter  integrated.  A  clay  model  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  was  molded.  Children  drew  Roman  and  Greek  figures  and  dressed 
them;  made  helmets,  etc. 

753.  Curriculum  Studies  in  Non-college  Preparatory  Sections.  By: 
Forest  T.  Selby,  Principal;  and  the  special  teachers  in  the  Technical  High 
School.  Aim:  To  give  definite  help  to  pupils  for  entering  employment. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Technical  High  School.  Results:  Pupils  are  being- 
given  instruction  in  automobile  trades,  textiles,  clerk,  mechanics  and 
business, 

Clinton 

754.  A  Thanksgiving  Project  for  First  Grade  Pupils.  By:  Marie 
Ashford,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  the  pupils  the  significance 
of  Thanksgiving.  Schools  Involved:  The  Clinton  Elementary  School.  Re- 
sults: Children  have  better  idea  of  the  history  and  significance  of  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

755.  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow  Learning,  Second  Grade  Children.  By: 
Elizabeth  Baker,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  ascertain  the  most 
efficient  methods  which  may  be  employed.  Schools  Involved:  The  Clinton 
Elementary  School.    Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 
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756.  The  Teaching  of  Eighth  Grade  Latin.  By:  Elizabeth  McCown, 
Latin-English  Teacher.  Aim:  To  discover  and  put  into  practice  the  most 
practical  methods  of  teaching  Latin.  Schools  Involved:  The  Clinton  High 
School.    Results:  A  paper  dealing  w^ith  this  subject  has  been  prepared. 


Concord 

757.  Cabarrus  County  Fair.  (Miniature.)  By:  Mrs.  Ora  Hill,  Prin- 
cipal; and  the  teachers  in  the  Central  Primary  School.  Aim:  To  teach 
cooperation  in  handling  of  tools;  furnish  interest  for  lessons  in  all  parts 
of  curriculum.  Schools  Involved:  The  Central  Primary  School.  Results: 
Miniature  Cabarrus  County  Fair  made.  This  miniature  was  placed  on 
exhibit  at  the  Cabarrus  County  Fair. 

758.  Indian  Life.  By:  Jane  White,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
teach  Indian  life.  Schools  Involved:  The  Long  Grammar  School.  Results: 
Children  have  made  studies  of  early  American  life;  enriched  curriculum; 
construction  of  Indian  village  and  utensils;  collection  of  Indian  relics 
including  paintings  and  drawings. 

759.  Library  Chairs.  By:  Zula  Patterson  Brown,  First  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  teach  cooperation  in  handling  of  tools,  make  chairs.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Central  Primary  School.  Results:  Chairs  made  and  used; 
activity  related  to  entire  curriculum. 

760.  Our  Airport.  By:  Sue  Caldwell,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
teach  cooperation,  increased  interest  in  school  work,  judgment,  friendli- 
ness. Schools  Involved:  The  Long  Grammar  School.  Results:  Enriched 
curriculum;  children  learned  much  valuable  information  about  airplanes, 
airports  and  air  travel. 

761.  Safety  First.  By:  Mrs.  Isabel  Caldwell,  and  Addie  White,  First 
Grade  Teachers.  Aim:  To  teach  children  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Long  Grammar  School.  Results:  Children  practice 
safety  first  habits. 

762.  Third  Grade  Orchestra.  By:  Mrs.  Ray  King,  Third  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  help  children  develop  a  keener  sense  of  ryhthm. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Corbin  Street  School.  Results:  Orchestra  organized 
in  fall  of  1921.  This,  orchestra  served  as  incentive  for  organization  of 
orchestras  in  other  city  schools. 


Elizabeth  City 

763.  Case  Method  Study  of  School  Failures.  By:  E.  H.  Hartsell, 
Principal;  and  all  high  school  teachers  in  the  Elizabeth  City  High  School. 
Aim:  To  reduce  number  of  school  failures  by  making  careful  study  of 
underlying  causes.  Schools  Involved:  The  Elizabeth  City  High  School. 
Results:  Reduction  in  number  of  school  failures. 


Gastonia 

764.  School  Garden.  By:  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Gorden,  Seventh  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  create  an  interest  in  home  gardens.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Victory  School.    Results:  Pupils  have  planted  school  garden. 

765.  South  American  Progress  as  Compared  With  North  American 
Progress.  By:  Mrs.  Carl  W.  McCartha,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
encourage  pupils  to  learn  more  about  North  and  South  America. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Victory  School.  Results:  Pupils  have  learned  much 
about  North  and  South  America. 
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Gibson 

766.  Achievement  Testing.  By:  R.  M.  McGirt,  City  Superintendent 
and  the  teachers  in  the  Gibson  Public  Schools.  Aim:  By  standard  tests 
to  determine  the  present  standing  and  progress  of  each  child;  also  to 
analize  testing  cost.  Schools  Involved:  The  Gibson  elementary  and  the 
Gibson  high  school.  Results:  All  children  in  grades  2-7  were  given 
Stanford  Achievement  Test.  The  test  results  were  followed  up  in  terms 
of  pupil  needs  and  progress. 

Goldsboro 

767.  An  Original  Operetta.  By:  Mrs.  John  Hawley,  Seventh  Grade 
Teacher:  Helen  Goodwin,  Music,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  grades;  Nancy  Hill 
Moore,  English,  sixth  grade;  Clara  Spicer,  Art,  fourth  fifth,  sixth  grades. 
Aim:  To  write  operetta;  to  lise  songs  taught  during  year;  plan  stage 
scenery;  make  costumes.  Schools  Involved:  The  Goldsboro  Grammar 
School.  Results:  Stories  written  by  English  classes;  one  chosen  and 
arranged  by  committee  of  pupils;  songs  and  dances  selected — part  of 
music  written;  costumes  made  by  children. 

Greensboro 

768.  Community  Life.  By:  Lucy  Smithwick,  First  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  (No  data  furnished).  Schools  Involved:  The  Simpson  Street  School. 
Results:  (No  data  furnished). 

769.  Health.  By:  Emma  Robertson,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
(No  data  furnished).  Schools  Involved:  The  Simpson  Street  School. 
Results:  (No  data  furnished). 

770.  Modes  of  Travel.  By:  Louise  Young,  First  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  (No  data  furnished).  Schools  Involved:  The  Simpson  Street  School, 
Results:  (No  data  furnished). 

771.  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Superior  and  Backward  Children.  By: 
Dovie  Haworth,  Ruby  Sapp,  Lillie  M.  Mabry,  Elementary  Teachers  and 
Mary  Stanley,  Principal.  Aim:  To  try  to  give  these  children  what  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  school.  Schools  Involved:  The  White 
Oak  School.  Results:  Some  progress  particularly  in  case  of  backward 
children.    Study  still  under  way. 

772.  National  Heroes.  By:  Mrs.  John  J.  McSorley,  Principal.  Aim: 
(No  data  furnished).  Schools  Involved:  The  Simpson  Street  School.  Re- 
sults: (No  data  furnished). 

Hamlet 

773.  Character  Education.  By:  The  teachers  of  the  Hamlet  Public 
Schools.  Aim:  To  initiate  an  original  program  of  character  education. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Hamlet  Public  Schools.  Results:  (No  data  fur- 
nished). 

774.  Charm  in  the  School.  By:  The  teachers  in  the  Hamlet  Public 
Schools.  Aim:  To  make  schools  attractive;  to  teach  appreciation  of 
beauty.  Schools  Involved:  The  Hamlet  Public  Schools.  Results:  (No  data 
furnished). 

Haw  River 

775.  Flowers.  By:  Alice  Anderson,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
teach  appreciation  of  flowers  and  of  beauty.  Schools  Involved:  The  Haw 
River  School.  Results:  Improved  habits  and  attitudes;  knowledge  of  plant 
life;  knowledge  of  poetry;  increased  interest  in  pictures  and  reading. 
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776.  Holland.  By:  Cornelia  Vincent,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  teach  children  about  children  of  other  lands  and  primarily  about  the 
children  of  Holland.  Schools  Involved:  The  Haw  River  School.  Results: 
Children  improved  in  English,  Spelling,  Geography,  Reading,  Art,  Music, 
and  History. 

777.  Indian  Life.  By:  Elizabeth  Wooten,  Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  familiarize  the  children  with  customs,  habits,  dress  and  religion  of 
Indians.  Schools  Involved:  The  Haw  River  School.  Results:  Appreciation 
of  life  of  early  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

778.  Making  of  Bird  Houses.  By:  Minnie  Garrison,  Second  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  children  to  appreciate  bird  life.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Haw  River  School.    Results:  Children  have  built  many  bird  houses. 

779.  Milk.  By:  Minnie  Garrison,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
teach  the  value  of  milk  for  growth  and  health.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Haw  River  School.    Results:  Children  are  drinking  more  milk  daily. 

780.  Pilgrims.  By:  Lucille  James,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
familiarize  the  children  with  the  story  of  the  pilgrims.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Haw  River  School.  Results:  Children  have  acquired  much  informa- 
tion concerning  pilgrim  life;  made  booklets,  learned  songs,  etc. 

781.  Self  Government  in  Class.  By:  Mary  Stout,  Seventh  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  self-control  and  spirit  of  class  cooperation. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Haw  River  School.  Results:  Pupils  learned  prin- 
ciples of  government. 

782.  Toy  Shop.  By:  Ida  Wilkins,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
develop  self-expression,  imagination  and  efficiency.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Haw  River  School.  Results:  Pupils  have  acquired  habits  of  cooperation; 
social  and  moral  habits;  many  skills  and  knowledges. 

783.  Travel.  By:  Ruth  Reitzel,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
familiarize  pupils  with  ancient  and  modern  ways  of  travel;  to  emphasize 
value  of  good  roads.  Schools  Involved:  The  Haw  River  School.  Results: 
Pupils  made  posters  and  booklets  dealing  with  methods  of  travel;  acquired 
appreciation  of  good  roads. 


Hendersonville 

784.  Study  Survey.  By:  A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Principal.  Aim:  To  im- 
prove study  habits;  to  fix  proper  study  habits.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Hendersonville  High  School.  Results:  Play  written  for  community  en- 
titled: "Consumption." 


Hickory 

785.  Attendance  Campaign.  By:  R.  W.  Carver,  Superintendent  of  the 
Hickory  Public  Schools;  W.  P.  Cottrell,  High  School  Principal;  and  Vir- 
ginia Allen,  E.  L.  Carter  and  Kate  Gosnold,  Elementary  Principals.  Aim: 
To  have  over  95%  attendance  for  the  year.  Schools  Involved:  The  Hickory 
High  School,  The  North  School,  The  South  School,  and  The  West  School. 
Results:  98%  of  enrollment  in  A.  D.  A. 

786.  Directed  Study  in  Elementary  Schools.  By:  The  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  Hickory  Public  Schools.  Aim:  To  get  all  school  work 
done  at  school.  Schools  Involved:  The  Hickory  Public  Schools.  Results: 
Excellent.  94%  of  all  pupils  are  passing  school  work.  We  attribute  this 
largely  to  directed  study. 
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High  Point 

787.  A  Halloween  Party.  By:  May  Frazier,  First  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  w^ork  for  first  grade  which  will  give  pupils 
desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved: 
Ray  Street  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written  up 
in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

788.  A  House  for  Sally  and  Billy.  By:  Patte  Jordan,  First  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  first  grade  which  will  give 
pupils  desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  In- 
volved: Johnston  Street  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work 
written  up  in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

789.  A  Picnic.  By:  Irene  Holton,  Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
develop  unit  of  work  for  third  grade  which  will  give  pupils  desirable 
habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved:  The  Ray 
Street  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written  up  in 
detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

790.  A  Reading  Club.  By:  Beatrice  George,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  fifth  grade  which  will  give  pupils 
desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Emma  Blair  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written 
up  in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

791.  A  Study  of  Africa.  By:  Mae  Vaughan,  Third  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  third  grade  which  will  give  pupils 
desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Emma  Blair  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written 
up  in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

792.  A  Trip  Around  the  World.  By:  Mae  Vaughan,  Third  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  compare  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  with  ours.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Emma  Blair  School.  Results:  Partially  completed  ship, 
train  and  automobile,  aeroplane  and  clothes  for  dolls.  Reports  on  Eskimos, 
Chinese,  Dutch,  etc. 

793.  Building  Our  Community.  By:  Canolia  Geddie,  Second  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  second  grade  which  will 
give  pupils  desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Oak  Hill  School,  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of 
work  written  up  in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

794.  Home  Life.  (Doll  House.)  By:  Erie  Hedgecock,  First  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  first  grade  which  will  give 
pupils  desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  Cloverdale  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work 
written  up  in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

795.  House  and  Farm  Unit.  By:  Elizabeth  Voorhees,  First  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  first  grade  which  will  give 
pupils  desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  Ray  Street  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of 
work  written  up  in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

796.  Indian  Life.  By:  Elizabeth  Wannamaker,  Third  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  third  grade  which  will  give  pupils 
desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Ray  Street  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written  up 
in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

797.  Indian  Study.  By:  Ruth  Whitley,  Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  develop  unit  of  work  for  third  grade  which  will  give  pupils  desirable 
habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved:  The  Clover- 
dale  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written  up  in 
detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 
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798.  Japan.  By:  Bernice  Parsons,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
develop  unit  of  work  for  fifth  grade  which  will  give  pupils  desirable 
habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved:  The  Clover- 
dale  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written  up  in 
detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

799.  Know  Your  State.  By:  Carmen  Mangum,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  fourth  grade  which  will  give  pupils 
desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved:  TTie 
Ray  Street  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written  up 
in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

800.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  By:  Laura  Beth  Gaylor,  Sixth  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  sixth  grade  which  will  give 
pupils  desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  Elm  Street  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  work  written 
up  in  detail. 

801.  Our  Garden.  By:  Maud  Smith,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
develop  unit  of  work  for  second  grade  which  will  give  pupils  desirable 
habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved:  Johnston 
Street  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written  up  in 
detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

802.  Spanish  Explorations.  By:  Margaret  Chatfield,  Fifth  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  fifth  grade  which  will  give 
pupils  desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  Elm  Street  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of 
work  written  up  in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

803.  Study  of  High  Point.  By:  Elizabeth  Wannamaker,  Third  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  third  grade  which  will  give 
pupils  desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  Ray  Street  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work 
written  up  in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

804.  "Toy  Shop"— A  Play.  By:  Mildred  Wessinger,  First  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  first  grade  which  will  give 
pupils  desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  Emma  Blair  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of 
work  written  up  in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

805.  The  City.  By:  Martha  Deaton,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
develop  unit  of  work  for  first  grade  which  will  give  pupils  desirable 
habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved:  The  Ray 
Street  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written  up  in 
detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

806.  The  Farm.  By:  Sara  Edwards,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To 
develop  unit  of  work  for  first  grade  which  will  give  pupils  desirable 
habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved:  The  Clover- 
dale  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written  up  in 
detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

807.  TTie  Farm.  By:  Clara  Grissom,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  develop  unit  of  work  for  second  grade  which  will  give  pupils  desirable 
habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved:  The  Emma 
Blair  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written  up  in 
detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

808.  The  Silk  Industry.  By:  Ida  Pickens,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  develop  unit  of  work  for  fifth  grade  which  will  give  pupils  desirable 
habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved.  The  Emma 
Blair  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written  up  in 
detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 
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809.  The  Story  of  Wheat  and  Pioneer  Days.  By:  Grady  Moore,  Fourth 
Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  fourth  grade  which 
will  give  pupils  desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Emma  Blair  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This 
unit  of  work  written  up  in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

810.  Transportation.  By:  Pearl  Bumgarner,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  fourth  grade  which  will  give  pupils 
desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Ada  Blair  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of  work  written  up 
in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 

811.  What  We  See  in  High  Point.  By:  Evelyn  Gallant,  Second  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  unit  of  work  for  second  grade  which  will  give 
pupils  desirable  habits,  skills,  information,  and  attitudes.  Schools  In- 
volved: The  Emma  Blair  School.  Results:  Aim  realized.  This  unit  of 
work  written  up  in  detail  and  released  in  mimeographed  form. 


Kinston 

812.  North  Carolina — Its  Sections  and  Industries.  By:  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Hassel,  Geography  Teacher,  and  sixth  grade  pupils.  Aim:  To  help  pupils 
learn  about  the  various  sections  of  North  Carolina;  industries  and  their 
relation  to  soil  and  climate.  Schools  Involved:  The  Lewis  School.  Re- 
sults: North  Carolina  charts,  map  and  facts  regarding  each  section;  col- 
lection of  pictures  showing  industries,  buildings,  crops,  and  home  life  in 
North  Carolina;  also  North  Carolina  museum. 

813.  Our  Southern  Neighbor — South  America.  By:  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hassel, 
Geography  Teacher,  and  class  committees  of  pupils.  Aim:  To  add  South 
America  to  the  pupils'  own  World  Book.  Schools  Involved:  The  Lewis 
School.  Results:  World  Book  completed;  one  poster  each,  on  History, 
Regions,  flags,  Animals,  county  views,  city  views,  and  products.  Real 
products  were  collected  by  class. 


Marion 

814.  Beautification  Campaign.  By:  F.  R.  Richardson,  Superintendent, 
The  Marion  Public  Schools;  R.  J.  Noyes,  Chairman  of  School  Board;  and 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Jones,  President,  The  Parent  Teachers'  Association.  Aim:  To 
beautify  school  grounds.  Schools  Involved:  The  Marion  Public  Schools. 
Results:  100  yards  of  sidewalks;  $750  worth  of  shrubbery  installed;  $500 
spent  on  turfing  banks;  $200  on  grass  planted. 

815.  Health  and  Recreation  Program.  By:  Ethel  Covington,  Third 
Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  organize  play,  health  activities,  and  recreational 
activities.  Schools  Involved:  The  Marion  Public  Schools.  Results:  Com- 
pilation of  games,  devices  and  programs  for  each  month.  Put  in  perma- 
nent form. 

816.  Repeaters  or  Retardants.  By:  Mrs.  G.  B.  Finley,  Seventh  Grade 
Teacher,  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Lonon,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher  and  twenty  other  grade 
teachers.  Aim:  To  discover  primary  reason  for  failures  of  primary 
children.  Schools  Involved:  The  Marion  Public  Schools.  Results:  Detailed 
survey  and  analysis  of  each  case  by  teacher.  Summary  of  results  tab- 
ulated and  discussed.    Remedial  measures  undertaken. 

817.  Thrift  Program.  By:  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jones,  President  The  Parent 
Teachers'  Association,  and  three  elementary  teachers.  Aim:  To  encourage 
thrift  on  part  of  elementary  school  children.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Marion  Public  Schools.  Results:  The  educational  thrift  service  plan  has 
been  installed. 
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Maxton 

818.  Testing  Program.  By:  C.  L.  Green,  Superintendent,  The  Max- 
ton  Public  Schools.  Aim:  To  compare  local  conditions  with  National 
Norms.  Schools  Involved:  The  Maxton  Graded  School  and  the  Maxton 
High  School.  Results:  Achievement  tests  were  given  in  grades  2-11  of 
the  white  schools.  The  Stanford  tests  were  given  in  grades  2-9;  the 
Sones — Harry  tests  were  given  in  grades  10-11. 

819.  Leaf,  Seed,  and  Wood  Collection.  By:  L,  H.  Swain,  Science 
Teacher.  Aim:  Stimulation  of  observation.  Schools  Involved:  The  Maxton 
High  School.  Results:  Peculiarly  complete  collection,  both  laboratory  and 
individual.  Summer  insect  collections  to  be  submitted  to  class  for  exami- 
nation in  fall. 

820.  Public  Utilities:  Hatchery,  Water  Works,  Cotton  Gin,  Heating 
System  (high  school).  Telephone  System,  etc.  By:  L.  H.  Swain,  Science 
Teacher.  Aim:  Stimulation  of  observation.  Schools  Involved:  The  Maxton 
High  School.  Results:  Clear  and  detailed  reports  indicative  of  high 
interest. 

Mebane 

821.  An  Indian  Project — A  Study  of  the  Life,  Customs  of  the  Native 
American.  By:  Juanita  Martin,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  study  the 
Indian  through  stories,  pictures  and  music;  to  make  Indian  booklets  which 
will  embody  the  child's  conception  of  the  Indian  and  his  body.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Mebane  School.  Results:  Pupils  achieved  desirable  skills, 
habits,  and  attitudes.    Subject  matter  integrated. 

822.  Dutch  Project.  By:  Alice  Marrow,  Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  create  keener  interest  in  Holland,  its  location,  industries,  chief  product, 
etc.  To  familiarize  the  children  with  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Dutch 
people.  Schools  Involved:  T*he  Mebane  School.  Results:  Various  activities 
are  growing  out  of  project.  It  has  stimulated  interest  in  Geography, 
Spelling,  Language,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  Physical  Education,  and  Indus- 
trial Arts;  most  of  all  in  Reading.    Leadership  is  being  developed. 

823.  Other  Children.  By:  Ethel  McDonald,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  Based  on  Chapter  V,  Open  Door  Language,  Fourth  Grade.  To  teach 
pupils  about  children  of  other  lands,  especially  the  Dutch  and  Swiss 
children.  Schools  Involved:  The  Mebane  Public  School.  Results:  Dutch 
and  Swiss  stories  read.  Imaginative  trip  to  Holland  and  Switzerland; 
pictures  drawn  on  Spelling  pad;  stories  and  letters  written;  oral  com- 
parison of  flat  and  mountainous  countries,  songs,  sand  tables. 

824.  Our  Little  Friends  in  Topsy-Turvy  Land — A  Japanese  Project. 
By:  Ella  E.  Bell,  Second  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  introduce  to  the  class, 
Japanese  children;  their  country,  their  customs,  etc.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Mebane  Public  School.  Results:  The  children  have  shown  much 
interest  in  lessons  on  child  life  in  Japan;  tea,  rice,  silkworms,  etc.;  have 
made  scrap  books. 

825.  Robert  E.  Lee.  By:  Mrs.  Charles  C.  McKee,  Seventh  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  ascertain  why  Robert  E.  Lee  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  history;  to  develop  an  increased 
interest  in  History.  Schools  Involved:  The  Mebane  Public  School.  Re- 
sults: Aim  achieved. 


Mocksville 

826.  Geography  Project:  "Know  the  United  States."  By:  Sallie  B. 
Junter,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  arouse  interest  in  the  study  of  our 
own  country.  Schools  Involved:  The  Mocksville  School.  Results:  Aim 
achieved. 
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Morganton 

827.  Teacher  Handwriting  Course.  By:  Narva  O'Daniel,  Writing 
Supervisor  and  Third  Grade  Teacher,  Bessie  Blackley,  Writing  and  Drawl- 
ing Teacher.  Aim:  To  improve  the  teaching  of  writing  in  the  school. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Morganton  City  Schools.  Results:  All  teachers  in 
school  system  took  the  Palmer  Writing  Lessons;  forty  minutes  weekly 
was  devoted  to  this  study. 


New  Bern 

828.  Birds.  By:  Mrs.  Aline  C.  Purser,  Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  help  pupils  recognize  as  many  birds  as  possible;  to  understand  their 
value  and  beauty.  Schools  Involved:  The  Ghent  School.  Results:  All 
school  subjects  integrated;  oral  and  written  stories,  poems,  posters, 
booklets,  charts,  friezes,  bird  houses,  and  bird  baths. 

829.  New  Bern — Past  and  Present.  By:  Mrs.  Blackwell  Waters, 
Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  know  New  Bern;  its  past  history  and 
its  possibilities.  Schools  Involved:  The  Ghent  School.  Results:  All  sub- 
jects integrated.  Maps,  posters,  oral  and  written  compositions,  songs, 
poems;  collection  of  New  Bern-made  products;  museum  started  containing 
specimens  of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  fish,  in  and  around  New  Bern;  History 
frieze  of  old  New  Bern. 

830.  Speaking  Vocabularies  of  Children  Entering  School  As  Indicative 
of  Reading  Readiness.  By:  Ruth  Owens,  Supervising  Principal  and  Molly 
Heath  and  Mrs.  Baxter  Armstrong,  First  Grade  Teachers.  Aim:  (No  data 
furnished).  Schools  Involved:  The  Central  School.  Results:  Stenographic 
reports  of  conversations  in  and  out  of  class  room.  (Study  to  be  finished 
in  1932). 

North  Wilkesboro 

831-  Improvement  of  Scholarship.  By:  Horace  Sisk,  Superintendent, 
The  North  Wilkesboro  School.  Aim:  To  inspire  constant  improvement  in 
scholarship.  Schools  Involved:  The  North  Wilkesboro  Public  Schools. 
Results:  Aim  achieved. 

832.  Study  of  Plants  and  Trees  of  Wilkes  County.  By:  L.  E.  Calhoun, 
Principal  and  Science  Teacher.  Aim:  To  acquaint  pupils  with  the  plants 
and  trees  of  Wilkes  County.  Schools  Involved:  The  North  Wilkesboro 
High  School.  Results:  The  general  science  and  biology  classes  are  con- 
tinuing this  study  which  was  begun  in  1930.  The  subject  has  elicited 
much  interest.    Collections  have  been  made. 

833.  Vitalized  Commencement.  By:  Horace  Sisk,  Superintendent  of 
the  North  Wilkesboro  Schools;  L.  E.  Calhoun,  High  School  Principal; 
E.  R.  Spruill,  Manual  Training  Teacher;  Ossie  Clayton,  English  Teacher 
and  all  other  teachers  in  the  North  Wilkesboro  public  schools. 

834.  Vocational  Information.  By:  The  teachers  in  grades  6-11.  Aim: 
To  provide  pupils  with  vocational  guidance.  Schools  Involved:  The 
North  Wilkesboro  Public  Schools.  Results:  Much  interest  has  been 
shown  in  vocations  and  some  guidance  has  resulted.  The  project  has 
been  aided  by  the  cooperation  of  the  local  civic  clubs. 

Pilot  Mountain 

835.  Better  English  Club.  By:  Evelyn  Gordon,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  improve  the  use  of  English  conversation.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Pilot  Mountain  School.  Results:  Pupils  are  making  much  progress; 
many  faults  have  been  corrected.    Pupils  are  interested  in  project. 
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836.  Bird  Club.  By:  Sudie  Wellington,  Seventh  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  familiarize  pupils  with  birds  through  a  study  of  habits  and  of  all 
distinguishing  characteristics.  Schools  Involved:  The  Pilot  Mountain 
School.    Results:  This  science  project  v^as  correlated  w^ith  English  and  Art. 

837.  Geography  Project  in  Sixth  Grade.  By:  Sudie  Wellington, 
Seventh  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  make  North  American  and  United 
States  geography  alive  in  miniature.  Schools  Involved:  The  Pilot  Moun- 
tain School.  Results:  Interest  intense;  grade  work  improved;  miniature 
houses,  barns,  trucks,  harrows,  poultry  yards  and  pastures.  The  pupils 
also  made  ships  and  placed  United  States  imports  and  exports  on  them. 

838.  Good  Health  Club.  By:  Bertha  Neal,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  impress  upon  children  the  necessity  of  Iceeping  health  rules.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Pilot  Mountain  School,  Results:  The  children  are  keeping 
health  rules;  have  made  health  posters  and  booklets. 


Raleigh 

839.  A  Home  Economics  Project.  By:  Katherine  Wright,  Home 
Economics  Teacher.  Aim:  T'o  provide  units  of  work  in  Home  Economics; 
all  departments  contributed  to  the  development  of  these  Units.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Hugh  Morson  High  School.    Results:  Aim  achieved. 

840.  Analysis  of  Reading  Interest  of  Grade  Children.  By:  Pattie 
Dowell,  Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  determine  the  reading  material 
most  interesting  for  grade  children.  Schools  Involved:  The  Murphy  School. 
Results:  (No  data  furnished). 

841.  A  Program  in  Reading  for  Grades  1-6.  By:  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Council  of  the  Raleigh  Public  Schools.  Aim:  To  develop  through 
study  and  experimentation  in  the  class  room  a  program  in  reading  to 
be  used  in  grades  1-6.  Schools  Involved:  The  Raleigh  Public  Schools. 
Results:  More  attention  paid  to  reading  in  the  schools;  more  effort  on 
part  of  teachers  to  diagnose  difficulties  and  remedy  them;  published  as 
year  book  of  the  Elementary  Education  Council. 

842.  Reading  Interest  of  Children  in  Grades  3-6,  Inclusive.  By: 
Nancy  Lee,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  (No  data  furnished).  Schools 
Involved:  The  Murphy  School.  Results:  (No  data  furnished — masters 
thesis  granted  by  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

843.  School  Bank— Fred  A.  Olds  Bank  &  Trust  Company.  By:  Marion 
Poplin  Leggette,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  banks  and  citizens.  Schools  Involved:  The  West  Raleigh 
School.  Results:  The  bank  is  growing  into  a  savings  system.  Started  in 
fifth  grade  and  has  been  extended  to  Junior  High  School.  Pupils  have 
a  live  interest  in  saving;  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  relationship  of  the 
American  Banking  system  to  individuals,  corporations  and  government. 

844.  Science  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  By:  The  Raleigh  Elementary 
Education  Council.  Aim:  To  report  opportunities  for  teaching  science 
and  nature  studies  in  the  class  rooms  of  the  Raleigh  Public  Schools. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Raleigh  Public  Schools.  Results:  Published  as 
bulletin  of  the  Elementary  Education  Council. 

845.  Study  of  Certain  Vocational  Abilities  Which  Aid  in  Children's 
Appreciation  of  Literature.  By:  Mabel  Thomas,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  (No  data  furnished).  Schools  Involved:  The  Raleigh  Public  Schools. 
Results:  (No  data  furnished — masters  thesis  granted  by  North  Carolina 
State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 
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Reidsville 

846.  A  Study  to  Determine  the  Relative  Intelligence  of  High  School 
Athletes  as  Compared  With  Non-Athletes.  By:  Fred  Arrowood,  Super- 
intendent, The  Reidsville  Public  Schools;  L.  G.  Perry,  High  School  Prin- 
cipal and  the  high  school  teachers.  Aim:  To  find  out  if  brain  or  brawn 
is  the  principle  factor  in  athletic  success.  Schools  Involved:  The  Reids- 
ville High  School.  Results:  Compared  intelligence  of  tv^enty-five  best 
athletes  in  high  school  v\^ith  other  high  school  boys  taken  as  a  group. 
Found  "intelligence  brightness,"  or  the  IB  of  twenty-five  athletes  ranged 
from  92-123  with  medium  IB  of  113.75  whereas  the  IB  of  non-athletes 
and  girls  ranged  from  77-131  with  a  medium  IB  of  107.38;  taking  boys 
separately  found  non-athletes,  163  in  number  with  an  IB  range  of  77-129, 
with  a  medium  of  104.50. 


Roanoke  Rapids 

847.  Character  Education.  By:  Clara  Hearne,  Elementary  Supervisor; 
Bess  Siceloff,  Principal,  Central  School;  Mary  Lowder,  Principal,  Rose- 
mary School;  and  forty  elementary  teachers  grades  1-6.  Aim:  To  develop 
desirable  character  habits.  Schools  Involved:  The  Central  School;  The 
Rosemary  School;  and  The  Grammar  School.  ResuUs:  Undesirable  habits 
tabulated;  desirable  habits  selected  for  emphasis;  completion  of  study 
course;  case  study.    Student  participation  and  class  room  control. 


Rockingham 

848.  Development  of  the  American  Home.  By:  Frances  O'Daniel, 
Principal  and  Fourth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  show  improvements  made 
in  American  homes  since  the  days  of  the  pilgrims  and  the  log  cabin; 
to  develop  civic  pride.  Schools  Involved:  The  Great  Falls  School.  Re- 
sults: Log  cabin  constructed  and  partially  furnished;  modern  eight-room 
house  constructed  and  partly  furnished.    Various  subjects  integrated. 


Rocky  Mount 

849.  A  Trip  to  the  Lands  of  the  East.  By:  Mrs.  W.  J.  Helms,  Seventh 
Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  help  pupils  learn  about  the  geography  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Schools  Involved:  The  Edgemont  School.  Results:  Collection 
and  organization  of  valuable  information;  much  experience  in  oral  and 
written  composition.  Vital  interest  in  the  study  of  geography;  develop- 
ment of  initiative  on  part  of  pupils.    Desire  for  travel  created. 

850.  Experiment  in  Analysis,  Oral  and  Written  Problems.  By:  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Lettrell,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher;  Jamie  Watkins,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher; 
Lillian  Sugg,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher;  and  Rachel  Moore,  Third  and  Fourth 
Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  an  increase  in  reasoning  ability  and 
to  apply  this  power  to  problems  in  every  day  life.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Bassett  School.  Results:  Experiment  carried  on  fn  the  entire  six  grades 
of  the  school.    Aim  achieved. 

851.  Health  Project.  By:  Mrs.  Charles  Westbrook,  Primary  Teacher; 
and  Bessie  McDearman,  Elementary  Principal.  Aim:  To  have  all  children's 
teeth  cared  for.  Schools  Involved:  The  Wilkinson  School.  Results:  Chil- 
dren enjoy  improved  health. 

852.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  By:  Emma  Wellons,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  give  the  pupils  an  understanding  of  the  spiritual  ideals  which 
actuated  the  lives  of  the  makers  and  builders  of  American  history  and 
to  give  them  something  of  the  basal  facts  of  our  National  history;  to 
develop  proper  study  habits;  to  develop  initiative.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Edgemont  School.  Results:  Vital  interest  on  part  of  pupils.  Development 
of  problems  which  pupils  have  been  eager  to  solve.    Collection  and  organi- 
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zation  of  facts  necessary  for  solution  of  problems.  The  children,  during 
activity  period,  have  made  objects  which  they  are  using;  and  a  sand 
table  project  depicting  Raleigh's  life  in  England  and  the  life  of  the  colony 
on  Roanoke  Island. 

8.53.  Study  of  the  Development  of  the  Industries  of  North  Carolina. 
By:  Mrs.  Harriett  K.  Kittrell,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  industrial  life  of  our  state.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Bassett  School.  Results:  Developed  power  in  oral  and  written  com- 
position. Knowledge  of  history  and  geography  and  our  industrial  relations 
to  other  states.  Also  developed  a  greater  pride  in  our  state  and  in  its 
progress. 


Roxboro 

854.  "Know  Your  State."  By:  Mrs.  R.  0.  Blalock,  Sixth  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  know  our  state  more  thoroughly.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Roxboro  Graded  School.  Results:  General  information  about  state 
obtained.    Penmanship,  English,  and  Spelling  supplemented. 


Sanford 

855.  Age  of  Chivalry.  By:  Mrs.  Mattie  G.  Riggsbee,  Sixth  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  a  unit  involving  English,  History,  Writing, 
Citizenship  and  Art;  through  this  unit  to  guide  the  pupils  in  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  customs  and  traditions  of  medieval  history.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Mclver  School.  Results:  Castle  built;  dolls  dressed  to 
represent  knights  and  court  ladies;  swords  made.  Citizenship  taught 
through  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  honor. 

856.  Educational  Development  of  North  Carolina.  By:  Mrs.  Carl 
Stout,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  guide  pupils  into  an  understanding 
of  the  educational  progress  of  North  Carolina.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Mclver  School.  Results:  Desirable  habits  and  skills;  a  knowledge  of  finan- 
cial problems;  among  other  attitudes  children  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
price  paid  for  progress. 

857.  School  Newspaper.  By:  Mrs.  R.  C.  Fuller,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  T'o  stimulate  interest  in  language.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Mclver  School.  Results:  Language  instruction  made  more  interesting. 
Newspaper  published. 

858.  Study  of  China.  By:  Mary  Lynn  Currie,  Third  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  demonstrate  differences  between  Chinese  and  American  life. 
Schools  Involved:  The  West  Sanford  School.    Results:  (No  data  furnished). 


Shelby 

859.  Citizenship  Program.  By:  Louise  N.  Gill,  Instructor,  Teacher 
Training;  the  members  of  the  Teacher  Training  Class;  Selma  Webb, 
Principal,  The  Morgan  Street  School;  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Morgan 
Street  School.  Aim:  To  carry  citizenship  instruction  to  each  class  room. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Morgan  Street  School.  Results:  Citizenship  clubs 
organized  in  each  room.  Room  meetings  once  a  month;  assembly  meet- 
ings once  every  month.  The  pupils  have  developed  desirable  citizen- 
ship traits. 

860.  Courtesy  and  Character  Education  Week.  By:  B.  L.  Smith, 
Superintendent,  The  Shelby  Public  Schools  and  class  room  teachers.  Aim: 
To  develop  highest  types  of  citizenship  traits.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Shelby  Public  Schools.  Results:  Survey  of  fields  that  lend  themselves  to 
helpfulness.    Courtesy  week  observed.    Materials  formulated. 
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861.  Effect  of  Cigarette  Smoking  upon  the  Scholarship  or  Academic 
Success  of  High  School  Boys.  By:  W.  E.  Abernethy,  Principal,  The 
Shelby  High  School.  Aim:  To  determine  the  effect  of  smoking  upon  the 
scholastic  records  of  high  school  boys.  Schools  Involved:  The  Shelby 
High  School.    Results:  (No  data  furnished). 

862.  Junior  Red  Cross.  By:  The  Faculty  of  the  South  Shelby  School. 
Aim:  To  teach  citizenship.  Schools  Involved:  The  South  Shelby  School. 
Results:  Pupils  are  showing  increased  initiative;  received  training  in 
health  ideas  and  mutual  service;  developing  desirable  ideals  and  attitudes. 

863.  The  Teaching  of  Reading.  By:  Lucy  Hamrick,  Teacher,  The 
Marion  School;  and,  Agnes  McBrayer,  Principal,  The  Washington  School. 
Aim:  To  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  reading  in  the  Shelby  Public 
Schools.  Results:  Bibliography  of  the  best  books;  statement  of  objectives; 
reading  instruction  improved. 


Southern  Pines 

864.  Growth  in  School  Enrollment.  By:  W.  F.  Allen,  Superintendent, 
The  Southern  Pines  Public  Schools.  Aim:  To  show  the  increase  in  the 
growth  of  high  school  and  elementary  enrollment  during  the  past  ten 
years;  also  to  point  out  necessity  for  more  rooms  in  both  types  of  schools. 
Results:  High  school  increase  is  376 Vc  ;  elementary  school  increase  200 ; 
both  schools  240%. 


Spencer 

865.  History  and  Geography  of  Rowan  County.  By:  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Leonard,  Seventh  Grade  T'eacher.  Aim:  To  help  pupils  learn  about  home 
county  and  to  appreciate  its  possibilities.  Schools  Involved:  The  Spencer 
School.  Results:  Various  places  visited.  Pictures  and  articles  secured; 
much  information  gained  concerning  industries;  materials  assembled  in 
booklet  form. 

866.  The  Underlying  and  Immediate  Causes  of  the  World  War.  By: 
Mary  Louise  Butler,  Seventh  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  help  class  under- 
stand causes  and  outgrowth  of  the  war;  to  study  its  gigantic  proportions 
and  the  political,  economic  and  social  results.  Schools  Involved:  The 
Spencer  School.  Results:  Project  completed;  each  pupil  made  booklet 
covering  data;  each  child  used  own  method  of  organization  in  prepar- 
ing booklet. 

867.  "The  County  We  Love."  By:  Mrs.  C.  H.  Benton,  Fourth  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  create  in  the  child,  upon  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Geography,  sufficient  interest  in  his  own  county  to  cause  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  things  that  belong  peculiarly  to  the  child  born  in  the  United 
States.  Schools  Involved:  The  Spencer  School.  Results:  A  book  contain- 
ing patriotic  suggestions  and  geographical  drawings  correlated  with  his- 
tory stories  for  fourth  grade. 

868.  The  Virginia  Colony.  By:  Sudie  Grace  West,  Fifth  Grade 
Teacher.  Aim:  To  acquaint  children  with  type  of  civilization  of  early 
colony.     Schools  Involved:  The  Spencer  School.     Results:  Aim  achieved. 

^  869.  Visit  to  Italy.  By:  Sudie  Grace  West,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  visit  the  chief  places  of  interest  in  Italy.  Schools  Involved:  TTie 
Spencer  School.  Results:  Increased  interest  in  oral  and  written  composi- 
tion. Children  learned  much  about  the  more  interesting  places,  heroes, 
and  customs  of  Italy. 
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Spring  Hope 

870.  Activity  Program.  By:  Ada  E.  Valentine,  First  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  create  an  environment  that  v/ill  encourage  conversation  and 
stimulate  reading  activities.  Schools  Involved:  The  Spring  Hope  Graded 
School.  Results:  Pupils  have  shown  increased  interest  in  school  life.  The 
activity  program  started  with  the  study  of  flowers  which  lead  to  field 
and  forest,  then  Indian  life;  study  of  animals;  trees;  how  we  began  to 
build  homes;  the  pilgrims — from  that  into  field  crops,  cotton;  this  led 
to  history.    Various  school  subjects  successfully  integrated. 

871.  Geometry  in  Things  About  Us.  By:  George  Ella  Turner,  Mathe- 
matics Teacher.  Aim:  To  make  Geometry  more  real  and  interesting 
through  the  study  of  geometric  design  in  nature,  architecture,  text,  etc. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Spring  Hope  High  School.  Results:  Pupils  mani- 
fested increased  interest  in  study  of  geometry. 

872.  North  Carolina.  By:  Lula  B.  Brantley,  Seventh  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  help  pupils  learn  about  and  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
North  Carolina.  Schools  Involved:  The  Spring  Hope  Graded  School. 
Results:  Pupils  prepared  book  containing  North  Carolina  seal,  flag,  motto, 
flower,  nickname,  songs,  divisions,  products,  population,  rivers,  counties, 
landmarks  or  points  of  interest. 

873.  Puppet  Show.  By:  Mabel  Lynn  Mann,  Primary  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  develop  in  the  children  self-confidence  and  freedom  of  speech.  Schools 
Involved:  T'he  Spring  Hope  Graded  School.  Results:  Pupils  manifested 
greater  amount  of  self-confidence;  less  self-conscious  when  talking  be- 
fore class. 

874.  Study  of  Cotton  and  Its  Usages.  By:  Lela  Davenport,  Second  and 
Third  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  give  children  a  better  understanding  of 
cotton;  its  manufacture,  growth  and  usage.  Schools  Involved:  The  Spring 
Hope  Graded  School.  Results:  Children  have  acquired  greater  interest  in 
home  grown  products;  a  better  understanding  of  the  use  of  cotton. 


Statesville 

875.  Arithmetic  Project.  By:  Sarah  Pressly,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  prepare  course  of  study  in  Arithmetic  for  fourth  grade.  Schools 
Involved:  The  South  School.    Results:  Aim  achieved. 

876.  Bibliography  and  Social  Science  Course  for  Primary  Grades, 
By:  The  primary  grade  teachers  in  the  Statesville  Public  Schools.  Aim: 
To  prepare  a  bibliography  to  aid  children  and  teachers  in  social  science 
activities.  Schools  Involved:  The  Avery  Sherrill  School;  The  Davis  Avenue 
School  and  the  Mulberry  Street  School.  Results:  A  bibliography  for 
children  and  teachers  for  a  store  project,  for  an  airplane  project,  a 
transportation  project,  a  children-of -other-lands  project;  Indian  life  pro- 
ject, farm  project,  shelter  project,  post-office  project,  milk  project,  health 
project. 

877.  Creative  Work  in  Second  Grade.  By:  Eugenia  McMaster,  Beth 
Cannady  and  Mary  Dove,  Second  Grade  Teachers.  Aim:  To  preserve  and 
develop  the  original  and  individual  abilities  of  the  children.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Davis  Avenue  School,  The  Mulberry  Street  School,  and 
The  Avery  Sherrill  School.  Results:  Some  creative  expression  through 
poems,  stories,  plays,  music  instruments,  paintings  and  drawings. 

878.  Geography  Project.  By:  Sarah  White,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  create  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  Geography.  Schools 
Involved:  The  South  School.  Results:  Pupils  took  an  imaginative  trip 
through  Asia. 
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879.  Play  Writing.  By:  Hallie  Nance,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  give  pupils  actual  experience  in  play  writing.  Schools  Involved:  The 
South  School.  Results:  Pupils  wrote  and  produced  excellent  play,  which 
was  given  as  part  of  chapel  program. 

880.  Primary  Report  Cards.  By:  Julia  McNary,  First  Grade  Teacher; 
Blanche  Alexander,  Second  Grade  Teacher;  Mildred  Harris,  Third  Grade 
Teacher;  and,  Ethel  McNarry,  Supervisor.  Aim:  To  prepare  a  report 
card  which  will  be  of  help  to  both  parents  and  teachers;  to  view  growth 
of  child  in  terms  of  attitudes  and  habits,  as  well  as  growth  in  skills. 
Schools  Involved:  The  Mulberry  Street  School,  The  Davis  Avenue  School, 
and  The  Avery  Sherrill  School.  Results:  A  report  card  ready  for  use  in 
1930-1931.    This  card  to  be  revised  from  year  to  year  as  need  arises. 

881.  School  Library.  By:  Agnes  Barrow,  Fourth  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  To  acquaint  children  with  library  and  to  encourage  them  to  read 
good  books.  Schools  Involved:  The  South  School.  Results:  Children  show- 
ing greater  interest  in  school  library;  record  kept  of  books  read. 

Washington 

882.  Instructional  Museum  for  Science.  By:  M.  B.  Branelt,  Head  of 
Science  Department  and  Harry  Wescott,  Science  Teacher.  Aim:  To  create 
interest  in  Science.  Schools  Involved:  The  Washington  High  School. 
Results:  Aim  achieved. 

883.  Testing  Survey.  By:  H.  M.  Roland,  Superintendent,  The  Wash- 
ington Public  Schools,  and  P.  S.  Jones,  Principal,  The  Washington  Colored 
School.  Aim:  Identification  of  chief  problems  in  negro  education.  Results: 
Complete  survey  in  grades  1-11  of  the  colored  schools. 

Weldon 

884.  Character  Education.  By:  A.  W.  Oakes,  Superintendent,  The 
Weldon  Public  Schools;  Annie  Burrus,  Principal,  The  Weldon  Graded 
School.  Aim:  To  raise  standard  of  morals  among  boys  and  girls.  Schools 
Involved:  The  Weldon  Public  Schools.  Results:  Standards  of  honor,  hon- 
esty and  truth  raised. 

Winston-Salem 

885.  A  Dairy  Project.  By:  Ruth  Wilson,  First  Grade  Teacher.  Aim: 
To  correlate  reading  with  health  and  civic  projects.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Calvin  H.  Wiley  School.    Results:  (No  data  furnished). 

886.  Club  Periods  for  Elementary  Schools:  By:  Carrie  Dungan,  Gram- 
mar Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  interest  pupils  in  group  activities;  to  give 
opportunity  for  self-expression;  to  teach  civic  attitudes  and  habits.  Schools 
Involved:  The  North  Grammar  School.  Results:  Twenty  clubs  operating 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

887.  Daltonized  Program  in  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades;  (including 
"contract"  assignment  plan;  pupils  budgeting  own  time  between  various 
class  rooms).  By:  Virginia  Battle,  Social  Science  Teacher;  Ivan  Basch, 
Industrial  Arts  Teacher;  Imogene  Fauke,  Physical  Education  Teacher; 
Lena  Keller,  Librarian;  Alpha  Shaner,  Home  Economics  Teacher;  Mozellf 
Stephenson,  Physical  Education  Teacher;  Clara  Tiller,  English  Teacher; 
Nan  Turner,  Arithmetic  Teacher;  and  Flossie  Wallace,  Music  Teacher. 
Aim:  Extreme  flexibility  in  pupils  daily  schedule;  provision  for  individual 
program.  Schools  Involved:  Forest  Park  School.  Results:  Greater  progress 
by  pupils;  the  development  of  a  smoothly  functioning  plan  of  administra- 
tion; teachers  enthused.  Ability  classification  rather  than  grade  in  music 
and  physical  education. 
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888.  Lunch  Room  Operation.  By:  Frances  Wortham,  Assistant  Prin- 
cipal and  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Aim:  To  give  practical  training  in  plan- 
ning, budgeting,  operating  lunch  room.  Schools  Involved:  The  Waughtown 
School.  Results:  Increased  interests  in  health  program;  valuable  coopera- 
tion among  pupils  in  handling  work;  development  of  leadership,  respon- 
sibility, etc. 

889.  The  Story  of  Clay.  By:  Nell  Edwards,  Second  Grade  Teacher. 
Aim:  Knowledge  of  clay;  development  of  clay;  manufacture,  kinds,  and 
makes.  Schools  Involved:  The  Calvin  H.  Wiley  School.  Results:  Visit  to 
pottery  plant,  making  coil  and  mould  method.  Decorations,  special  study 
of  Indian  and  North  Carolina  pottery. 

890.  Thrift  Project.  (Planning  the  economic  future  of  boys  and  girls 
after  they  finish  high  school.)  By:  Grace  Brunson,  Home  Economics 
Teacher;  and  Constance  Allen,  Art  Teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  pupils  wise 
use  of  time,  money,  and  materials.  Schools  Involved:  The  Central  Park 
School.  Results:  Pupils  gained  much  valuable  information  as  to  ways  of 
investing  money;  the  proper  use  of  time;  intelligent  choice  of  vacations. 

891.  Travel  Project.  By:  Maude  Bundy,  Geography  Teacher;  and 
Edith  Jackson,  Teacher,  The  Central  jPark  School.  Aim:  Increased  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  our  neighbors  across  the  sea.  Schools  Involved: 
The  Central  Park  School.  Results:  Greater  interest  in  customs,  habits 
and  products  of  people.  Appreciation  of  their  skill,  workmanship.  Feel- 
ing of  friendship  strengthened. 
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REPORTS  FROM  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Studies  in  Education 

892.  Actual  Expenditures  for  Current  Expense  in  Rural  Schools — Six 
Months  Term,  1928-1929.  By:  The  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics. 
Brief  Summary:  Shows  actual  current  expenditures  in  all  rural  schools 
for  six  months  term — 1928-1929.  Available  in  mimeographed  form.  50 
pages. 

893.  Actual  Expenditures  for  Current  Expense  in  Special  Charter 
Schools— Six  Months  Term:  1928-1929.  By:  The  Division  of  Finance  and 
Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Shows  actual  current  expenditures  in  special 
charter  schools  for  the  six  months  term  during  1928-1929.  Available  in 
mimeographed  form.    50  pages. 

894.  Annual  Statistical  Report  of  State  Supervision  of  Agricultural 
Education  for  the  Year  Ending  July  1,  1930.  By:  Roy  H.  Thomas,  Super- 
visor of  Agriculture,  and  various  assistants.  Brief  Summary:  Shows 
progress  in  all  phases  of  vocational  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  school  year  ending  July  1.    Not  available  for  distribution. 

895.  Commercial  Teachers  in  the  High  Schools  for  Whites  in  North 
Carolina  in  1929-1930.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  Division  of 
Information  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  A  bulletin  showing:  1.  The 
supply  of  and  demand  for  white  commercial  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
of  North  Carolina;  and,  2.  The  amount  and  kind  of  training  possessed  by 
commercial  teachers  in  the  high  schools  for  whites  in  North  Carolina. 
A  limited  number  of  copies  available  in  mimeographed  form.    24  pages. 

896.  "Common  Schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South."  By:  N.  C.  New- 
bold,  Director,  Division  of  Negro  Education.  Brief  Summary:  A  discussion 
of  the  present  status  of  common  schools.  Contains  historical  review  of 
Negro  education  in  the  South  from  year  1864  to  date;  also,  general 
review  of  special  funds  for  Negro  education.  Published  in  The  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  November,  1928, 
pp.  209-223. 

897.  Comparison  Budgeting  Current  Expense  Costs  of  Six  Months 
School  Term— 1926-1927;  1929-1930.  By:  The  Division  of  Finance  and 
Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Comparison  of  proposed  budgets  and  allowed 
budgets  for  the  100  counties  in  North  Carolina.  Not  available  for  dis- 
tribution.   12  mimeographed  pages. 

898.  Comparison  Number  and  Scholarship  of  Teachers — 1928-1929; 
1929-1930.  By:  The  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary: 
Comparison  in  numbers  and  scholarship  between  rural  and  total  teachers 
in  the  State  for  years  mentioned.  Available  in  mimeographed  form.  10 
pages. 

899.  Comparison  of  Salary  Cost  (State  Schedule)  1929-1930— Present 
term  (not  exceeding  eight  months)  with  uniform  eight  months  term.  By: 
The  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Comparison  of 
salary  cost  (white,  colored,  both  races)  with  State  Schedule  for  actual 
term  (1929-1930)  not  exceeding  eight  months  with  a  uniform  eight  months 
term.    Not  available  for  distribution. 

900.  Comparison  of  Transportation  Allotments:  1929-1930.  By:  Th^ 
Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Shows  three  basis 
for  allotment  of  money  for  transportation  with  figures  for  each  method. 
Not  available  for  distribution. 
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901.  Consolidation  Project.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  Division 
of  Information  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Studies  are  being  made 
in  typical  counties  to  determine  the  probable  cost  of  county-wide  school 
terms.    Not  available  for  distribution. 

902.  Current  Practice  in  Rural  School  Supervision.  Volume  III.  Annual 
report  for  year  1929-1930.  By:  Nancy  0.  Devers,  Supervisor  of  Elemen- 
tary Instruction.  Brief  Summary:  The  report  attempts  to  summarize, 
compare,  and  interpret  county  school  supervision  in  terms  of  supervisory 
activity,  program  of  work,  teacher  growth,  school  organization,  and  pupil 
condition  during  the  year.  A  comparison  is  also  made  of  conditions  during 
recent  years.  A  limited  number  of  volumes  are  available  in  mimeographed 
form. 

903.  Current  Reports  on  Activity  Programs,  Projects,  Research 
Studies,  Etc.,  in  North  Carolina.  Volume  III.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr., 
Director,  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Lists 
and  describes  activity  programs,  research  studies  and  projects  which  were 
undertaken  in  North  Carolina  during  the  school  year  1929-1930.  Lists  are 
for  counties,  cities,  and  institutions  or  agencies.  Printed  bulletin.  65 
pages. 

904.  Current  Expense  in  the  Public  Day  Schools  of  the  United  States. 
By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics. 
Brief  Summary:  A  detailed  analysis  of  current  school  cost  of  the  public 
day  schools  in  the  United  States.  Compiled  from  Bulletin  1930,  No.  5, 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  Available  in  mimeographed  form. 
18  pages. 

905.  Distribution  of  Enrollment  by  Size  of  School  in  White  Public 
High  Schools  1928-1929,  and  1929-1930.  By:  A.  B.  Combs,  Inspector  of 
High  Schools.  Brief  Summary:  This  study  shows  the  tendency  to  elimi- 
nate the  small  high  school  especially  the  one  and  two  teacher  high  schools. 
The  data  will  be  published  as  Table  P  in  Part  IV  of  the  Biennial  Report 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1929-1930. 

906.  Extension  Class  Teaching  and  Correspondence  Study  Instruction. 
By:  James  E.  Hillman,  Director,  Division  of  Teacher  Training  and  the 
following  members  of  the  Committee  from  the  North  Carolina  Collage 
Conference:  Holland  Holton,  N.  W.  Walker,  D.  B.  Bryan,  and  John  H. 
Cook.  Brief  Summary:  To  determine  the  amount  of  credit,  if  any,  teachers 
should  be  allowed  to  earn;  to  ascertain  the  present  practice  and  to  set  up 
standards  of  acceptable  work. 

907.  General  Statistical  Information.  By:  The  Division  of  Finance 
and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary;  A  combination  of  four  studies  appearing 
in  this  report  under  the  following  titles:  Comparison  Budgeting  Current 
Expense  Costs  of  Six  Months  School  Term— 1926-1927;  1929-1930.  Com- 
parison Number  and  Scholarship  of  Teachers — 1928-1929;  1929-1930. 
Actual  Expenditures  for  Current  Expense  in  Rural  Schools — Six  Months 
Term:  1928-1929.  Actual  Expenditures  for  Current  Expense  in  Special 
Charter  Schools — Six  Months  Term:  1928-1929.  Available  in  mimeo- 
graphed form.    100  pages. 

908.  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Public  Elementary  Schools — A 
Project.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  Division  of  Information  and 
Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  It  is  proposed  to  develop  a  procedure  for  the 
improvement  of  instruction  in  city  elementary  schools.  This  project  will 
be  carried  on  in  the  white  public  elementary  schools  in  Kinston  and  will 
probably  cover  a  period  of  several  years. 

909.  Index  of  Scholarship  for  White  Teachers:  1929-1930.  By:  The 
Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Gives  index  of  scholar- 
ship for  all  white  teachers  in  State.    Not  available  for  distribution. 
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910.  Index  of  Scholarship  for  Colored  Teachers:  1929-1930.  By:  The 
Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Gives  index  of 
scholarship  for  all  colored  teachers  in  State.  Not  available  for  distribution. 

911.  Industrial  Education:  Nev^s  Letters.  By:  George  W.  Coggin, 
State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  and  M.  L.  Rhodes, 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  Brief  Summary: 
A  15  page  bulletin  published  semi-annually.  Contains  information  relative 
to  trade  and  industrial  schools  in  North  Carolina.  Distributed  among  the 
trade  and  industrial  teachers  and  industrial  plant  managers  in  North 
Carolina.    Available  in  mimeographed  form. 

912.  Information  and  Detailed  Regulations  Regarding  the  Standard 
Cotton  Textile  Evening  School  Courses  of  Study.  By:  George  W.  Coggin, 
State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  and  M.  L.  Rhodes, 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  and  representa- 
tives from  the  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education  of  Southern  Manu- 
facturing States.  Brief  Summary:  Contains  standard  units  for  diplomas 
in  carding,  w^eaving,  and  spinning.  Released  in  printed  form.  20  pages. 
(The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  cooperated  in 
the  making  of  this  report.) 

913.  Larger  Units  of  Administration:  1928-1929.  By:  The  Division  of 
Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Show^s  relative  size  of  county 
and  special  charter  administration  units  in  1928-1929;  also  suggested 
administrative  units.    Available  in  mimeographed  form.    8  pages. 

914.  Number  and  Certification  of  Colored  Teachers:  1929-1930.  By: 
The  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Shows  number 
of  colored  teachers  at  each  certificate  level  in  schools  of  different  lengths 
of  term.    Not  available  for  distribution. 

915.  Number  and  Certification  of  White  Teachers:  1929-1930.  By: 
The  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Shows  number 
of  white  teachers  at  each  certificate  level  in  schools  of  different  lengths 
of  term.    Not  available  for  distribution. 

916.  Number  and  Salaries  of  Colored  Teachers  by  Counties:  1929-1930. 
By:  The  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Shows  num- 
ber and  salaries  of  colored  teachers  in  North  Carolina  in  terms  of  the 
State  Salary  Schedule;  including  experience  rating.  Not  available  for 
distribution. 

917.  Number  and  Salaries  of  White  Teachers  by  Counties:  1929-1930. 
By:  The  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Shows  num- 
ber and  salaries  of  white  teachers  in  North  Carolina  in  terms  of  the 
State  Salary  Schedule;  including  experience  rating.  Not  available  for 
distribution. 

918.  Number  and  Salaries  of  Colored  Principals:  1929-1930.  By:  The 
Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Shows  number  and 
salaries  of  colored  principals  in  North  Carolina  in  terms  of  State  Salary 
Schedule.    Not  available  for  distribution. 

919.  Number  and  Salaries  of  White  Principals:  1929-1930.  By:  The 
Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Shows  number  and 
salaries  of  white  principals  in  North  Carolina  in  terms  of  State  Salary 
Schedule.    Not  available  for  distribution. 

920.  Plans  for  Educational  Clinics  including  the  Beginners  Day  Pro- 
gram. By:  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  State  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Instruction. 
Brief  Summary:  This  study  seeks  to  provide  a  better  beginning  for  the 
school  children.    It  is  revised  annually. 
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921.  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  North  Carolina  Conference  on 
Elementary  Education,  1930.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  Division 
of  Information  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Includes  all  speeches 
delivered  during  the  Conference.  Contains  valuable  information  show^ing, 
specifically,  w^ays  by  which  North  Carolina  educators  are  achieving  the 
six  Cardinal  Principles  of  Elementary  Education;  also,  presents  a  number 
of  studies  dealing  with  ways  for  solving  administrative  problems  partic- 
ular to  the  public  elementary  schools  in  North  Carolina.  To  be  released 
in  printed  form.    (Approximately  70  pages.) 

922.  Report  of  Committee  of  Investigation  of  Certain  Phases  of  Negro 
Education  in  Louisiana.  By:  (N.  C.  Newbold,  Director,  Division  of  Negro 
Education,  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board.)    Brief  Summary:  125  typew^ritten  pages. 

923.  Report  of  Committee  of  Investigation  of  the  Teacher  TVaining 
Faculties  for  Negroes  in  Mississippi.  By:  (N.  C.  Newbold,  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Negro  Education,  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  from  the 
General  Education  Board.)    Brief  Summary:  138  typewritten  pages. 

924.  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Negro  School  Child  in  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection.  By:  (N.  C.  Newbold, 
Director,  Division  of  Negro  Education,  served  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee.) Brief  Summary:  A  report  of  84  typewritten  pages  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

925.  Report  of  State  Library  Aid  to  Schools  1928-1930  and  a  Sum- 
mary Report  for  1923-1930.  By:  Susan  Fulghum,  State  Inspector  of  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  Brief  Summary:  Report  shows:  1.  Amount  required  to 
be  spent;  amount  actually  spent.  2.  How  State  funds  are  distributed. 
3.  Volumes  in  Libraries.  4.  Circulation  records  in  summary  for  seven 
years. 

926.  Salaries  of  Superintendents.  By:  The  Division  of  Finance  and 
Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Gives  budgeted  salaries  of  superintendents 
in  rural  and  special  charter  schools;  and  per  pupil  cost  of  same.  Avail- 
able in  mimeographed  form.    6  pages. 

927.  Scholarship  of  Colored  Teachers  New  to  Individual  Counties: 
1929-1930.  By:  The  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary: 
Gives  type  of  certificate  held  by  colored  teachers  who  are  new  to  mdi- 
vidual  counties. 

928.  Scholarship  of  White  Teachers  New  to  Individual  Counties: 
1929-1930.  By:  The  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary: 
Gives  type  of  certificate  held  by  white  teachers  who  are  new  to  individual 
counties. 

929.  Standards  for  Elementary  Schools  of  North  Carolina.  By:  Susan 
Fulghum,  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools.  Brief  Summary:  Includes  re- 
port of  program  of  work,  list  of  standard  schools  1929-1930. 

930.  Statistical  Study  of  North  Carolina  Colleges.  By:  James  E.  Hill- 
man,  Director,  Division  of  Teacher  Training.  Brief  Summary:  Report  to 
be  finished  November  1,  1930.  Seeks  to  determine  to  what  extent  colleges 
meet  standards  for  institutions  of  their  class.  Available  in  mimeographed 
form. 

931.  Survey  of  Negro  Colleges  of  North  Carolina.  By:  James  E.  Hill- 
man,  Director,  Division  of  Teacher  Training,  (Chairman)  and  a  committee 
of  18  members.  Brief  Summary:  This  study  is  being  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Negro  Education  and  is  to  be  finished 
by  January  1,  1931.  The  study  seeks  to  determine  whether  the  colleges 
are  doing  what  they  should.  To  discover  their  needs.  To  determine 
whether  additional  colleges  are  needed  or  whether  all  existing  institutions 
are  needed.  A  study  of  plant  equipment,  student  body,  faculty,  curri- 
cula, etc. 
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932.  Survey  of  Evening  Textile  Classes.  By:  George  W.  Coggin, 
Supervisor  of  TVade  and  Industrial  Education  and  M.  L.  Rhodes,  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  Brief  Summary:  This 
study  will  be  completed  by  January  1,  1931.  It  seeks  to  determine  the 
personnel  of  textile  employees  relative  to:  1.  General  education.  2.  Tenure 
of  v^ork  in  textile  and  other  industries.  3.  Effectiveness  of  trade  and 
industrial  program  for  past  ten  years  in  textile  and  industry. 

933.  Teacher  Salaries  in  the  United  States.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr., 
Director,  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  An 
analysis  of  the  salaries  paid  teachers  and  other  school  officials  in  the 
separate  States.  100  pages  typewritten  material.  Not  available  for  dis- 
tribution. 

934.  Teacher  Training  Bulletin  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Teachers. 
By:  George  W.  Coggin,  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  and 
M.  L.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 
Brief  Summary:  Training  for  analysis  and  lesson  planning  for  various 
trades  and  industries  in  North  Carolina.  •  Also  methods  of  organization 
and  administration  of  trade  schools  under  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Released 
in  printed  form.    20  pages. 

935.  "The  Advisors  Equipment."  By:  H.  L.  Stanton,  Supervisor  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Brief  Summary:  A  monograph  discussing  the 
needs  of  intelligence,  educational  and  mechanical  teachers  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  work;  describes  some  tests  and  their  use  by  the  State 
Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  Reprinted 
from  the  Rehabilitation  Review.  Volume  II,  No.  10.  October,  1928.  7 
pages. 

936.  The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  School  Building  Program  in  North 
Carolina.  By:  W.  F.  Credle,  Associate  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund. 
Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted.  Master  of  Arts.  History  and  develop- 
ment of  Rosenwald  fund  in  North  Carolina  showing  influence  on  buildings, 
training  of  teachers,  etc. 

937.  The  Public  School  Equalizing  Fund:  1930-1931.  By:  The  Division 
of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Shows  methods  for  determin- 
ing allotments  for  equalizing  fund;  also  tax  reduction  fund.  Available  in 
mimeographed  form.    100  pages. 

938.  The  Subject  Load  of  Teachers  and  Principals  in  the  High  Schools 
of  North  Carolina.  1929-1930.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  Division 
of  Information  and  Statistics.  Brief  Summary:  Shows  the  number  of  per- 
sons teaching  various  subject  combinations.  The  data  concerns  teachers 
and  principals  of  both  races.  Tables  are  also  presented  showing  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  taught  and  the  number  of  periods  taught  per  day  in  rural 
and  urban  high  schools  in  North  Carolina.  A  mimeographed  bulletin. 
18  pages. 

State  School  Facts 

939.  Progress  in  Public  Education.    Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  September  15,  1929. 

940.  Provision  for  Public  School  Support.  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  October  1, 
1929. 

941.  State  Aid  for  Public  Schools.    Vol.  VI,  No.  3,  October  15,  1929. 

942.  State  Equalizing  Funds.    Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  November  1,  1929. 

943.  Number  and  Training  of  Teachers.  Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  November 
15,  1929. 

944.  Scholarship  of  White  Teachers.    Vol.  VI,  No.  6,  December  1,  1929. 

945.  Scholarship  of  Colored  Teachers.  Vol.  VI,  No.  7,  December  15, 
1929. 
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946.  Secondary  Education.    Vol.  VI,  No.  8,  January  1,  1930. 

947.  Elementary  School  Enrollment.    Vol.  VI,  No.  9,  January  15,  1930. 

948.  Enrollment  in  Negro  Elementary  Schools.  Vol.  VI,  No.  10,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1930. 

949.  Enrollment  and  Term— White  Schools.  Vol.  VI,  No.  11,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1930. 

950.  Enrollment  and  Term— Colored  Schools.  Vol.  VI,  No.  12,  March 
1,  1930. 

951.  School  Property  for  White  Children.  Vol.  VI,  No.  13,  March  15, 
1930. 

952.  School  Property  for  Colored  Children.  Vol.  VI,  No.  14,  April 
1,  1930. 

953.  The  One-Teacher  School.    Vol.  VI,  No.  15,  April  15,  1930. 

954.  Consolidated  Schools.  ^Vol.  VI,  No.  16,  May  1,  1930. 

955.  School  Attendance.    Vol.  VI,  No.  17,  May  15,  1930. 

956.  Public  School  Libraries.    Vol.  VI,  No.  18,  June  1,  1930. 

957.  Age-Grade  Distribution.    Vol.  VI,  No.  19,  June  15,  1930. 

958.  Rural  and  City  Age-Grade  Situations.  Vol.  VI,  No.  20,  July  1, 
1930. 

959.  North  Carolina  Teachers.    Vol.  VI,  No.  21,  July  15,  1930. 

960.  Scholarship  of  Teachers.    Vol.  VI,  No.  22,  August  1,  1930. 

961.  Public  Education  in  the  States.    Vol.  VI,  No.  23,  August  15,  1930. 

962.  A  Study  of  the  Age-Grade  Situations.  Vol.  VI,  No.  24,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1930. 

Miscellaneous  Publications 

963.  Biennial  Report  of  State  Superintendent,  1926-1928.  Part  III. 
Educational  Publication  No.  132.  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics 
No.  29. 

964.  Elementary  Text  Book  List.  Educational  Publication  No.  133. 
Division  of  Publications  No.  41. 

965.  High  School  Manual.  Educational  Publication  No.  134.  Division 
School  Inspection  No.  36. 

966.  Teacher  Training  in  North  Carolina.  Educational  Publication  No. 
135.    Division  of  Information  and  Statistics  No.  1. 

967.  Regulations  Governing  Certification  of  Teachers,  1929.  Educational 
Publication  No.  136.    Division  of  Certification  No.  19. 

968.  Standards  and  Suggestions  for  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  in  North  Carolina.  Educational  Publication  No.  137.  Division 
of  Teacher  Training  No.  15. 

969.  List  of  Library  Books  for  Elementary  Schools.  Supplement  1929. 
Educational  Publication  No.  138.    Division  School  Inspection  No.  37. 

970.  Current  Reports  on  Activity  Programs,  Projects,  Research 
Studies,  Etc.,  In  North  Carolina.  Educational  Publication  No.  139.  Divi- 
sion of  Information  and  Statistics  No.  2. 

971.  Standards  for  Elementary  Schools.  1929-1930.  Educational  Pub- 
lication No.  140.    Division  School  Inspection  No.  38. 
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972.  American  Education  Week.  Educational  Publication  No.  141. 
Division  of  Publications  No.  42. 

973.  Compulsory  School  Attendance.  Educational  Publication  No.  142, 
Division  of  Publications.  No.  43. 

974.  Directory  of  School  Officials— 1929-1930.  Educational  Publication 
No.  143.    Division  of  Publications  No.  44. 

975.  Constitution  of  North  Carolina.  Educational  Publication  No,  144. 
Division  of  Publications  No.  45. 

976.  Health  Education — Alcoholism,  etc.  Educational  Publication  No. 
145.    Division  of  Teacher  Training  No.  16. 

977.  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  North  Carolina  Conference  on 
Elementary  Education.  Educational  Publication  No.  146.  Division  of 
Information  and  Statistics  No.  3. 

978.  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools.  Educational  Publications  No. 
147.    Division  of  School  Inspection  No.  39.    Price  50  cents. 

979.  Live-At-Home  Week.  Educational  Publication  No.  148.  Division 
of  Publications  No.  146. 

980.  Plans  of  Educational  Clinics.  Educational  Publication  No.  149. 
Division  of  Elementary  Instruction  No.  29. 

981.  Handbook  of  Accounts.  Educational  Publication  No.  150.  Divi- 
sion of  Finance  and  Statistics  No.  30. 

982.  Standards  for  Elementary  Schools.  1930-1931.  Educational  Pub- 
lication No.  152.    Division  of  School  Inspection  No.  40. 

983.  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  North  Carolina  Conference  on 
Elementary  Education.  Educational  Publication  No.  153.  Division  of 
Information  and  Statistics  No.  4. 

984.  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools.  Educational  Publication 
No.  154.    Division  of  Publications  No.  47.    Price  60  cents. 
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REPORTS  FROM  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

985.  A  Program  of  Work  for  the  Science  Section  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Education  Association.  By:  The  Research  and  Study  Committee  of 
the  Science  Teachers'  Association:  R.  W.  Warren,  Chairman,  Paul  Frisk, 
John  Paul  Givler,  L.  M.  Caldwell,  L.  T.  Hiffner,  R.  J.  Slay,  and  H.  H. 
Bullock.  Brief  Summary:  A  questionnaire  study  showing:  1.  Needs  of 
Science  Teachers'  Association.  2.  Methods  of  acquainting  community  with 
work  in  Science.  3.  Desirable  activities  for  high  school  Science  teachers. 
The  data  collected  through  this  questionnaire  study  were  distributed  at 
the  State  Meeting  of  the  Science  Teachers'  Association. 

986.  Art  Education  in  the  North  Carolina  Public  Schools.  By:  The 
Research  and  Study  Committee  of  the  Art  Teachers'  Association:  Alma 

5.  Sparger,  Chairman.  Brief  Summary:  Brief  study  of  Art  Education 
stating  the  Course  of  Study  used;  whether  special  Art  teachers  are  em- 
ployed; how  materials  are  provided;  time  allotment;  and  illustrative  ma- 
terial owned  by  school. 

987.  Education  in  North  Carolina  1900  and  Now.  By:  The  Committee 
on  Public  Information  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association:  E.  J. 
Coltrane,  Chairman,  Jule  B.  Warren,  Secretary,  T.  R.  Foust,  Rennie  Peele, 
B.  L.  Smith,  Maude  Newberry,  Lee  H.  Edwards,  B.  C.  Sisk,  A.  E.  Akers, 
and  T.  Wingate  Andrews.  Brief  Summary:  A  handbook  of  information 
about  the  public  schools.  Seeks  to  give  the  paying  public,  which  owns 
and  finances  the  schools,  information  about  this  public  enterprise.  The 
chapters  in  the  book  are  entitled:  1.  The  Price  of  Progress  in  Education. 
2.  Education  an  Increase  in  Wealth  in  North  Carolina.  3.  The  Old  School. 
4.  The  New  School.  5.  The  Scope  of  the  New  and  Old  School.  6.  Expand- 
ing the  1900  Cost  of  Teaching.  7.  "The  Frilk  and  Furbellows."  8.  Waste 
in  Educational  Expenditures.  9.  Taxes  for  Schools  and  Other  Purposes. 
10.  Education  as  a  Crime  Deferent.  11.  The  Economic  Value  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina.  12.  Dual  Support 
of  Public  Education.  This  highly  attractive  and  valuable  handbook  con- 
tains 62  pages  of  printed  material.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association. 

988.  Interpreting  the  Public  Schools.  By:  Jule  B.  Warren,  Secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association.  (With  a  foreword  by  Joy 
Elmer  Morgan,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion.) Brief  Summary:  An  invaluable  guide  to  school  officials  who  desire 
to  properly  interpret  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  topics  dealt  with  are 
as  follows:  1.  The  Problem.  2.  New  Emphasis  Necessary.  3.  News 
Versus  Propaganda.     4.  What  is  News?     5.  The  Newspapers  Attitude. 

6.  Writing  the  Story.  7.  Schools  an  Economic  Necessity.  8.  New  Duties 
of  the  Schools.  9.  'The  Frills  and  Furbellows."  10.  The  Use  of  Com- 
parative Statistics.  11.  The  Language  of  Business,  and  12.  Other  Forms 
of  Publicity.  This  handbook  also  contains  an  excellent  bibliography  on 
Educational  Publicity  which  was  prepared  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Farley  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  Released  in  printed  form  by  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association.    48  pages. 

989.  Mathematics  in  the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina.  By:  The 
Research  and  Study  Committee  of  the  Mathematics  Association  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association:  B.  C.  Kesler,  Chairman.  Brief 
Summary:  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  white  Mathematics  teachers 
throughout  North  Carolina.  118  questionnaires  were  returned.  The  re- 
sults represent  an  attempt  to  compile  the  different  types  of  courses  of 
study,  interesting  projects  carried  on,  supplementary  material  used  and 
list  of  library  books.  The  study  will  be  continued  in  the  school  year 
1930-1931. 
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990.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Study  and  Research  of  the  Special 
Class  Teachers'  Association  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association. 
By:  Ethel  Holbrook,  Chairman,  Bess  Shannon,  Bessie  Barnhardt,  Gertrude 
Meares,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor.  Brief  Summary:  The  committee  felt  that  the 
work  of  the  Special  Class  in  the  public  schools  should  be  properly  inter- 
preted. The  report  contains  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  showing  "Ten 
Reasons  Why  Special  Classes  Should  be  Organized  in  the  Graded  School 
Systems  of  North  Carolina."  TTiis  report  was  presented  at  the  State 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  but  it  was  decided  not  to  release  the  same 
until  further  study  could  be  made. 

991.  Report  of  the  Research  and  Study  Committee  of  the  Elementary 
Principals'  Association  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association.  By: 
Emma  D.  Conn,  Chairman,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Harris,  Mary  A.  Page,  and  Myrtle 
Underwood.  Brief  Summary:  In  1927-1928  the  Elementary  Principals'  As- 
sociation of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  working  inde- 
pendently, adopted  a  set  of  professional  standards  for  elementary  prin- 
cipals. In  1928-1929  the  Elementary  Principals'  Association  conducted  a 
study  to  determine  the  relationship  of  these  standards  to  existing  con- 
ditions. The  report  of  the  Research  and  Study  Committee  for  1929-1930 
consists  of  a  re-writing  of  the  two  previous  reports  mentioned  plus  cer- 
tain elaborative  materials.  These  materials  should  serve  to  interpret  the 
values  inherent  to  the  standards  adopted  and  show  means  by  which 
elementary  principals  may  progress  from  the  1928-1929  status  to  the 
adopted  standards. 

992.  Report  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association  of  Deans  of  Women.  By:  Marie  Andrews,  Chairman, 
Anne  Albright  and  Mrs.  Hazen  Smith.  Brief  Summary:  Represents  an 
attempt  to  work  out  a  blank  which  could  be  used  by  high  school  Deans 
in  recommending  girls  to  college,  and  for  college  Deans  in  sending  re- 
ports back  to  the  high  school.  This  report  also  carries  with  it  a  supple- 
mentary report  containing  a  list  of  the  Deans  or  Advisors  of  girls  in 
North  Carolina  high  schools  during  the  year  1928-1929. 

993.  Report  of  the  Research  and  Study  Committee  of  the  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  in  the  High  Schools  for  Whites  in  North  Carolina. 
By:  Ruby  W.  Blackburn,  Chairman.  Brief  Summary:  The  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  sent  out  a  questionnaire  addressed  to  Superintend- 
ents of  school  systems  and  high  school  principals  which  sought  to  deter- 
mine the  supply  of  and  demand  for  well-trained  commercial  teachers. 
The  results  of  this  questionnaire  study  appear  in  the  mimeographed  report 
entitled:  "Commercial  Teachers  in  the  High  Schools  for  Whites  of  North 
Carolina,"  edited  by  the  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

994.  Report  of  the  Research  and  Study  Committee  of  the  Home 
Economics  Teachers'  Association.  By:  Isabel  Young,  Chairman.  Brief 
Summary:  The  Home  Economics  Teachers'  of  the  Research  and  Study 
Committee  has  prepared  a  score  card  for  rating  Home  Economics  teachers 
on  the  basis  of  outside  activities  and  contacts  in  schools.  The  various 
activities  are  given  point  values.  The  scores  made  by  the  individual 
teachers  in  the  Districts  will  be  summated  and  the  Districts  will  com- 
pete for  highest  total  scores.  This  score  card  will  aid  individual  teachers 
in  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  their  work  and  should  do  much  to  in- 
crease the  public  services  rendered  by  Home  Economics  teachers.  The 
results  of  this  study  will  not  be  available  until  November,  1930. 

995.  Report  of  the  Research  and  Study  Committee  of  the  Social 
Science  Teachers'  Association  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion. By:  A.  K.  King,  Chairman,  R.  H.  Shryrock  and  Gladys  Boyington. 
Brief  Summary:  During  the  school  year  1929-1930  the  Social  Science 
Teachers'  Association  devoted  its  formal  programs  to  a  study  of:  1. 
The  unit  method  of  teaching  Social  Science  in  the  high  schools  and  2.  A 
re-organization  of  the  Social  Science  high  school  course  of  study.  These 
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programs  were  preparatory  to  a  comprehensive  research  study  which  will 
be  conducted  during  the  school  year  1930-1931  and  in  this  sense  the 
1929-1930  programs  are  part  of  the  research  program  contemplated  by 
the  Association. 

996.  Report  of  the  Research  and  Study  Committee  of  the  Primary 
Teachers'  Association.  By:  Cornelia  A.  Carter  and  Mary  King.  Brief 
Summary:  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  a  hundred  city  standard  and  a 
hundred  county  standard  schools;  a  hundred  city  non-standard  and  a 
hundred  county  non-standard  schools  to  find  causes  of  retardation.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  questionnaires  were  returned.  The  study  showed  that 
there  is  little  difference  in  city  and  rural  schools  of  standard  and  non- 
standard grade,  as  to  equipment,  etc.,  that  would  affect  retardation.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  type  of  home,  community  and  mental 
development  of  children  are  the  predominating  factors.  Kindergarten  and 
junior-primary  classes  were  suggested  as  possible  remedies. 

997.  The  Report  of  the  Research  and  Study  Committee  of  the  Latin 
Teachers'  Association:  The  Bimillennium  Vergilianum.  By:  1.  Iva  Barden, 
Chairman,  The  Committee  on  Pageants,  Plays  and  Programs.  2.  Marie 
B.  Deneen,  Chairman,  The  Committee  on  Vergilian  Reading  Circle  Work. 
3.  Mrs.  Harvey  Boney,  Chairman,  The  Committee  on  Vergilian  prizes, 
and  4.  J.  Minor  Gwyn,  Chairman,  The  Vergilian  Celebration  Committee 
in  North  Carolina  high  schools.  Brief  Summary:  The  Latin  Teachers' 
Association  carried  on  no  detailed  research  work  during  the  year  1929- 
1930,  but  entered  into  the  nation-wide  celebration  of  the  2000th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Vergil.  The  various  committees  have  studied  ways 
and  means  for  making  effective  this  celebration  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  State.  Valuable  materials  dealing  with  Vergil's  life  and  works  have 
been  distributed  among  the  Latin  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State. 
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REPORTS  FROM  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

(White) 

Duke 

998.  A  Course  of  Study  in  Civics  for  the  Elementary  Grades.  By: 
Blanche  Burke,  Civics  Teacher,  Durham  City  Schools.  Brief  Summary: 
This  study  being  prepared  as  partial  requirement  for  degree  of  P»laster 
of  Education. 

999.  A  Proposed  Curriculum  in  Social  Studies  for  a  Rural  Union 
School.  By:  S.  H.  Mingus,  Teacher  of  Social  Studies.  Brief  Summary: 
A  service  study  in  projecting  a  curriculum  in  social  studies  on  an  experi- 
mental basis. 

1000.  A  Study  of  Age-Grade  Distribution  in  the  Oxford  Orphanage 
School.  By:  Dennis  H.  Cooke,  Assistant  in  Education  at  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Edu- 
cation. Survey  of  age-grade  conditions  in  the  Oxford  School;  including 
report  of  a  completed  experiment  in  giving  special  promotions  to  certain 
students. 

1001.  A  Study  of  Changes  in  Text-books  and  Methods  in  Arithmetic 
in  the  19th  Century,  v^ith  Indications  of  the  Present  Trend.  By:  Elida 
Lohr,  Teacher,  The  Vale  High  School.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted: 
Master  of  Arts.  Changing  conceptions  of  aims  in  teaching  arithmetic 
as  revealed  by  a  study  of  text-books  and  educational  journals  of  the  19th 
century;  kinds  of  material  in  text-books  and  courses  of  study  and  social 
conditions  underlying  and  causing  changes.  Conclusions:  1.  Marked 
tendency  of  later  arithmetic  to  include  topics  actually  in  use  in  business, 
which  is  a  return  to  a  practice  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
2.  Instead  of  mental  discipline  problems,  the  tendency  is  to  include  prob- 
lems to  arouse  intellectual  curiosity.  3.  A  decided  tendency  to  look  to 
the  business  man  for  criticism  of  contents  of  arithmetic.  4.  Examples 
of  modern  text-books  based  largely  on  experiences  of  pupils.  5.  Graphs 
and  statistical  tables  now  receiving  considerable  emphasis.  6.  Strictly 
topical  organization  giving  way  to  development  by  projects,  and,  7. 
Decimal  fractions  coming  to  take  place  of  emphasis  formerly  held  by 
common  fractions. 

1002.  A  Study  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Geography  Textbooks  1784- 
1930.  By:  Lorraine  Isely  Pridgen,  Teacher  of  Elementary  School  Science 
in  the  Watts  Street  School,  Durham,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Degree 
granted:  Master  of  Arts.  A  comparison  of  the  aims,  objectives,  content, 
and  methods  as  revealed  in  geography  textbooks  published  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools  during  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  centuries;  the  study  of  the 
interrelationship  between  certain  large  movements  in  educational  history 
and  the  evolution  of  geography  textbooks. 

1003.  A  Study  of  High  School  Bands  in  North  Carolina.  By:  Ray  W. 
House,  High  School  Band  Director,  Statesville.  Brief  Summary:  Degree 
granted:  Master  of  Education.  Aim  to  discover  the  organization  and 
methods  of  supporting  and  conducting  high  school  bands  in  North  Caro- 
lina; gives  rather  detailed  information  as  to  the  methods  and  procedures 
in  the  organization  and  management  of  bands  with  rather  complete 
analysis  of  the  value  of  such  bands. 

1004.  A  Study  of  Intelligence  Quotient  and  High  School  Grades  as 
Means  of  Predicting  Success  and  Stay  in  College.  By:  Sarah  Olive  Smith, 
Teacher,  Winston-Salem  High  School.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted: 
Master  of  Education.  A  study  to  determine  which  of  the  two  factors, 
intelligence  quotient  or  high  school  record,  is  the  better  aid  in  predicting 
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success  and  stay  in  college.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  in  high  schools 
keeping  reasonably  careful  records,  a  student's  superior  standing  is  an 
excellent  indication  of  success  and  stay  in  college. 

1005.  A  Study  of  the  methods  of  Transporting  School  Children  in 
Certain  Consolidated  School  Districts  of  Florida.  By:  C.  T.  Davies.  Brief 
Summary:  Prepared  as  partial  requirement  for  the  Master  of  Education 
degree.  Aims  to  discover  the  various  methods  of  providing  transportation 
for  school  children  in  Florida;  makes  an  intensive  study  of  methods, 
costs,  and  conditions  of  transportation  in  four  counties  and  recommends 
that  method  most  desirable  for  Florida. 

1006.  A  Study  of  Second  Grade  Reading:  Suggestions  for  Curriculum 
Essentials  and  Activities.  By:  Sibyl  Henry,  Second  Grade  Teacher,  Dur- 
ham. Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Arts.  The  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  present  to  the  second  grade  teachers  of  the  State 
an  outline  of  a  course  of  study  in  reading  that  is  based  on  the  textbooks 
adopted  recently.  The  work  was  intended  to  be  of  help  in  the  production 
of  a  new  State  course  of  study  in  reading. 

1007.  A  Study  of  Teacher-Training  in  Four  Non-State  Colleges  of 
North  Carolina.  By:  Eleanor  Brynberg  Foreman,  Professor  of  Education, 
Salem  College.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Education.  An 
investigation  as  to  the  history  and  content  of  the  professional  training 
offered  prospective  teachers  in  typical  non-State  colleges,  with  a  discus- 
sion of  problems  faced  by  these  colleges  in  connection  with  the  new 
requirements  for  certification,  and  discussion  of  teacher-training  resources 
existing  in  these  institutions. 

1008.  A  Survey  of  State  Support  of  County  Public  Elementary  School 
and  High  School  Education  in  Tennessee.  By:  Otis  Whaley,  Teacher  in 
the  Durham  Junior  High  School,  Durham.  Brief  Summary:  Degree 
granted:  Master  of  Education:  A  study  of  the  State  public  schools  of 
Tennessee  as  compared  to  those  of  North  Carolina,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
distribution  of  State  funds  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

1009.  A  System  of  Cumulative  Records  for  Elementary  Schools.  By: 
Roland  Ottis  Edgerton,  Principal,  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  Brief  Summary: 
Degree  granted:  Master  of  Education.  A  study  of  cumulative  record 
systems  with  an  attempt  to  develop  a  system  that  in  a  simple  way  meets 
administrative,  prognostic,  and  diagnostic  functions. 

1010.  A  Trade  School  Curriculum  in  Automobile  Mechanics  and  Re- 
lated Subjects.  By:  L.  C.  McKee,  Director  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, The  Norristown  High  School,  Norristown,  Pa.  Brief  Summary: 
Develops  a  plan  for  a  vocational  course  in  automobile  mechanics  with 
related  subjects  to  be  given  on  a  part-time  basis. 

1011.  A  Two-Year  Curriculum  in  French  for  the  Buncombe  County 
High  Schools.  By:  Hazel  Stewart  Alberson,  French  teacher,  The  Black 
Mountain  High  School,  Black  Mountain.  Brief  Summary:  Study  to  be 
finished  January,  1931.  Report  of  the  result  of  a  three  years'  experience 
in  curriculum  making  in  Buncombe  County,  with  an  evaluation  of  the 
curriculum  finally  set  up. 

1012.  Adult  Elementary  Education  in  Buncombe  County.  By:  Ed- 
ward Warrick,  Principal,  The  Chandler  High  School,  Chandler.  Brief 
Summary:  Prepared  as  brief  summary  for  Master  of  Education  degree. 
To  be  completed  September  1,  1930.  A  brief  summary  of  the  movement 
to  eliminate  adult  illiteracy  in  the  South;  case  studies  of  pupils  with  an 
evaluation  of  the  work  in  Buncombe  County. 

1013.  Aim,  Methods,  and  Materials,  in  High  School  Algebra  as  Set 
Forth  in  State  Department  Courses  of  Study.  By:  Cecil  E.  Cooke,  Mathe- 
matics Teacher,  The  Durham  High  School,  Durham.  Brief  Summary: 
Degree  granted:  Master  of  Education.    A  study  of  aims,  methods,  and 
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materials  set  forth  in  courses  of  study  in  algebra,  published  by  State 
Departments  of  Education;  shows  frequency  of  listing  of  various  topics, 
requirements  for  graduation  and  points  emphasized  by  published  hand- 
books. 

1014.  An  Activity  Curriculum  in  the  Third  Grade.  By:  Elizabeth 
Wannamaker,  Third  Grade  Teacher,  High  Point.  Brief  Summary:  Pre- 
pared as  partial  requirements  for  Master  of  Arts  degree.  Involves  two 
years  of  experiment  on  the  teaching  of  activity  curricula  in  third  grade. 
Evaluates  the  results  of  teaching  by  means  of  standardized  tests  and  sub- 
jective measurements. 

1015.  An  Activity  Curriculum  at  Work.  The  Experience  of  a  First 
Grade  Teacher:  By:  Lila  McLin  Bell,  First  Grade  Teacher,  The  Raleigh 
City  Schools.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Education.  A 
presentation  of  a  series  of  activity  units,  with  an  attempt  to  evaluate 
them.  An  effort  is  made  to  clarify  some  definitions  of  outcomes  in  order 
to  guide  and  direct  more  effectively  the  learning  of  children. 

1016.  An  Analysis  of  American  Text  Books  in  Plane  Geometry  Pub- 
lished Since  1800,  with  Indications  of  Changes  and  Trends  in  Emphasis. 
By:  Ikie  Brock,  Mathematics  Teacher,  Berea  High  School.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Prepared  as  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  Master  of 
Education  degree.  Seeks  to  discover  emphasis  and  methods  in  Plane 
Geometry  with  shifting  purposes  in  the  past  century  and  direction  of 
development  today. 

1017.  An  experiment  in  Teaching  Normal  School  Students  How  to 
Study.  By:  Leslie  Emory  Logan,  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harro- 
gate, Tennessee.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Education. 
A  report  of  an  experiment  in  teaching  normal  school  freshmen  how  to 
study,  including  a  comparison  with  a  control  group. 

1018.  Case  Study  of  Pupils  Who  Leave  High  School  in  Hampton 
County,  South  Carolina.  By:  Joseph  B.  White,  Principal,  The  Brunson 
High  School,  Brunson,  S.  C.  Brief  Summary:  This  study  to  be  completed 
in  1931.  An  effort  to  determine  the  causes  of  elimination  from  high 
school  through  a  case  study  of  individual  pupils  with  recommendations 
as  to  remedies. 

1019.  Critical  Analysis  of  Supervisory  Plans  with  Special  Emphasis 
on  Evaluating  Rural  Supervision  in  North  Carolina.  By:  Mrs.  Roxie  J. 
Sasser,  Primary  Teacher,  '  The  North  Durham  School,  Durham.  Brief 
Summary:  A  resume  of  the  history  and  functions  of  supervision,  a  dis- 
cussion of  practical  material  from  the  general  field  of  supervision,  a 
comparative  study  of  plans  that  have  been  successfully  used,  with  an 
analysis  of  what  has  been  done  in  North  Carolina  in  the  way  of  rural 
supervision  and  the  presentation  of  a  suggested  plan  for  developing  rural 
supervision  in  North  Carolina. 

1020.  Development  of  Public  Education  in  Guilford  County.  By: 
William  Porter  Kellam,  Duke  University  Library.  Brief  Summary:  Degree 
granted:  Master  of  Arts.  An  effort  to  describe  the  organization  of  pub- 
lic education  in  Guilford  County  and  trace  its  development  and  educational 
growth. 

1021.  Development  of  Public  Education  in  Warren  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. By:  Bessie  Alice  Rooker,  Teacher,  West  Durham  High  School,  Dur- 
ham. Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Arts.  The  study  traces 
the  natural  evolution  of  education  on  the  basis  of  English  colonial  tradi- 
tions, the  important  function  of  private  schools  in  preparing  the  way  for 
a  public  school  system,  and  the  tolerant  attitude  of  an  aristocratic  tradi- 
tion toward  the  development  of  Negro  schools. 
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1022.  Programs  of  Study  Possible  for  a  Three-Teacher  High  School. 
By:  B.  B.  Robinson,  Principal,  The  Cave  Creek  High  School,  Cave  Creek. 
Brief  Summary:  An  effort  to  show  the  various  programs  of  study  possible 
for  a  three-teacher  high  school  with  alternating  causes  and  how  such 
programs  can  be  scheduled  in  a  given  school. 

1023.  Preliminary  Testing  and  Orientation  Courses  at  Duke  University, 
1924-1928,  in  Relation  to  the  Academic  Record  of  Freshmen.  By:  Lilian 
V.  Nunn,  Teacher,  Durham  High  School,  Durham.  Brief  Summary:  Degree 
granted:  Master  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  prognostic  value  of  pre- 
liminary tests  administered  to  freshmen,  with  a  further  study  of  the  value 
of  remedial  courses  for  the  weaker  students. 

1024.  Publicity  of  School  Finances.  By:  Robert  Lee  Andrews,  Prin- 
cipal, The  Graded  School,  Parkton.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted: 
Master  of  Arts.  A  survey  of  the  legal  requirements  of  the  various  states 
in  the  attempt  to  determine  what  statutes  most  adequately  meet  the  need 
for  publicity  of  school  finances.  What  items  are  required  to  be  published, 
in  what  form,  through  what  media,  with  what  degree  of  compulsion,  and 
with  what  results — with  especial  reference  to  North  Carolina. 

1025.  Pupil  Participation  in  the  Government  of  the  Richard  J.  Rey- 
nolds High  School,  Winston-Salem.  By:  R.  S.  Haltiwanger.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: A  study  of  the  problems  and  conditions  leading  to  the  introduction 
of  student  government;  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  present  organi- 
zation of  student  government;  pointing  out  defects  and  recommending 
remedies. 

1026.  Religious  Education  in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  By: 
Lawrence  Calvin  Little.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Arts. 
A  study  of  the  educational  program  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
based  largely  upon  historical  development  of  the  educational  movement  in 
that  denomination. 

1027.  Religious  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  By:  Daniel  S.  John- 
son. Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Arts.  A  review  of  the 
legal  status  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the  various 
states,  and  summary  of  what  is  being  done  in  North  Carolina  by  way  of 
religious  education  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  and  an  attempt 
to  formulate  a  working  basis  for  religious  instruction  in  the  school. 

1028.  School  Room  Beautification  and  its  Influence  on  Pupil  Morale. 
By:  Albert  E.  Lee,  Principal,  Polkton  High  School,  Polkton.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Determination  of  standards  of  aesthetic  arrangement  and  decoration 
of  school  rooms  and  school  grounds,  and  an  evaluation  of  their  influence 
on  the  character  and  habits  of  pupils. 

1029.  Some  Contributions  of  Private  Schools  to  the  Education  of  the 
Mountaineers  in  Buncombe  and  Madison  Counties.  By:  lone  Henderson 
Dunn,  Dean  of  Asheville  Normal  School.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted: 
Master  of  Education.  A  consideration  of  the  contributions  made  by 
private  schools  in  Buncombe  and  Madison  Counties,  North  Carolina;  show- 
ing the  private  schools  as  pioneers  in  education,  preparing  the  way  for 
the  development  of  public  schools,  and  showing  particularly  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  private  schools  to  teacher  training  in  the  moun- 
tain counties. 

1030.  Standard  Requirements  for  School  Busses  and  Their  Operation. 
By:  I.  F.  Grigg,  Principal,  Berea  Consolidated  School,  Berea.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Prepared  as  partial  requirements  for  Master  of  Education  degree. 
To  be  completed  May,  1931.  An  attempt  to  set  up  a  score  card  for  school 
busses,  their  operation,  and  maintenance. 

1031.  State  Support  of  Public  Elementary  and  High  Schools  in  North 
Carolina  Since  1868.  By:  Claud  Grigg,  Superintendent  of  the  Kings  Moun- 
tain Public  Schools,  Kings  Mountain.    Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted: 
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Master  of  Arts.  An  attempt  to  trace  the  legislative  development  of  state 
supported  public  education  in  North  Carolina  since  1868,  in  the  light  of 
what  the  development  shows  from  time  to  time  as  to  state  ideals  of 
control. 

1032.  Student  Hand-books  for  Junior  High  Schools.  By:  H.  N.  Rath, 
Principal,  The  Junior  High  School,  Miami,  Fla.  Brief  Summary:  An 
analysis  of  student  hand-books  used  in  Junior  high  schools  with  the 
special  project  of  developing  an  effective  hand-book  for  the  Junior  high 
schools  of  Miami,  Fla.;  relation  of  the  handbook  to  student  morale. 

1033.  Studies  in  the  Development  of  Standardization  and  Uniformity 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina  from  the  Civil  War  to  1927.  By : 
Charles  Garrison.  Brief  Summary:  This  study  of  the  legal  provisions  for 
uniformity  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  Civil  War 
to  1927,  is  largely  concerned  with  the  development  of  rural  schools  and 
that  part  of  other  systems  controlled  under  state  uniform  laws.  The 
development  of  uniformity  and  standardization  in  term,  curricula,  certifi- 
cation and  salaries,  school  support,  buildings,  and  equipment,  and  school 
libraries.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  increasing  state  support  has 
meant  increased  uniformity  and  state  control  in  all  of  these  particulars. 

1034.  Taxation  Supplementary  to  State  Support  of  Schools  in  North 
Carolina  Since  1868.  By:  Charles  Fisher  Carroll,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of 
The  Bryson  City  Public  Schools,  Bryson  City.  Brief  Summary:  Degree 
granted:  Master  of  Education.  An  attempt  to  show  the  extent  of  taxation 
supplementary  to  State  support  of  schools  in  North  Carolina  since  1868, 
and  to  define  the  causes  and  results  of  such  supplementary  taxation. 

1035.  The  City  School  Principal  as  a  Supervisor.  By:  M.  E.  Milner, 
Assistant  Principal,  New  Hanover  High  School,  Wilmington.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Study  to  be  completed  September  1,  1931.  A  study  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  city  high  school  principal  in  North  Carolina  works; 
a  survey  of  his  task  of  supervision  with  recommendations  as  to  eff'icient 
procedure  and  time  budgeting. 

1036.  The  Development  of  High  School  Text  Books  in  Algebra  During 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  By:  Lucy  Hazelwood,  Mathematics  Teacher, 
Thomasville  High  School,  Thomasville.  Brief  Summary:  Shows  develop- 
ment of  topics  and  shifting  emphasis  with  present  trends  in  aims  and 
methods;  a  good  summary  of  changing  conceptions  in  values  of  algebra. 

1037.  The  Development  of  Methods  and  Courses  of  Study  in  English 
in  the  American  Secondary  School.  By:  Edyth  Walker,  Teacher,  Louis- 
burg  College,  Louisburg.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of 
Education.  A  review  of  English  instruction  and  content  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  America  from  the  beginning  in  the  Latin  Grammar  School, 
together  with  a  study  of  the  present  status  of  English  in  the  secondary 
school,  and  a  summary  of  trends. 

1038.  The  Development  of  Public  Education  in  South  Carolina  as 
Revealed  by  Legislative  Action  and  Supreme  Court  Decisions.  By:  Ben- 
jamin Live  Harton,  Jr.,  Principal,  Consolidated  High  School,  Arkansas. 
Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Education.  A  study  of  the 
material  found  in  South  Carolina  session  laws  and  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, throwing  light  upon  the  development  of  educational  ideals  in  the 
state,  as  revealed  in  legal  form. 

1039.  The  Development  of  Public  Secondary  Education  in  North  Caro- 
lina. By:  Elizabeth  Davis  Tyree,  Teacher,  The  Vale  High  School,  Vale. 
Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Arts.  A  historical  survey 
of  North  Carolina  secondary  education,  beginning  with  the  graded  school 
movement  and  tracing  standardization,  classification,  and  growth,  down 
to  1927. 
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1040.  The  Legal  Development  of  Education  in  Alabama  as  Revealed 
Through  the  Statutes  and  Supreme  Court  Decisions.  By:  Noble  Ralph 
McEv/en,  Graduate  Assistant,  Duke  University.  Brief  Summary:  Degree 
granted:  Master  of  Arts.  A  study  of  the  historical  development  of 
education  in  Alabama  as  revealed  through  the  statutes  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions  of  the  State,  to  determine  the  legal  origins  of  education 
in  Alabama. 

1041.  The  Organization  of  High  Schools  in  Davie  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, with  Proposals  for  Reorganization.  By:  E.  C.  Staton,  Superintendent 
of  the  Mocksville  Public  Schools,  Mocksville.  Brief  Summary:  A  survey 
of  the  high  schools  of  Davie  County  with  recommendations  as  to  re- 
organization. 

1042.  The  Principalship  of  the  Union  School  in  North  Carolina.  By: 
D.  W.  Kanoy,  Principal,  Walnut  Cove  High  School,  Walnut  Cove.  Brief 
Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Education.  Investigation  of  train- 
ing and  activities  of  Union  School  Principals  and  their  practice  in  super- 
vising the  work  of  their  schools  with  some  indication  as  to  desirable 
training  and  practice.  1.  The  average  union  school  in  North  Carolina 
employs  eight  elementary  school  teachers  and  four  high  school  teachers 
and  enrolls  about  400  pupils.  This  is  a  typical  organization  for  the 
Principal  to  have  in  charge.  2.  Union  school  principals  are  in  reality 
high  school  teachers  and  do  little  supervision  of  the  work  below  the 
high  school.  3.  The  typical  union  school  principal  while  a  college  grad- 
uate, has  less  than  a  college  year  in  professional  training  and  little  of 
this  deals  with  administration  and  supervision.  4.  The  majority  of  Union 
school  principals  are  just  entering  the  field  of  administration;  that  is, 
they  usually  obtain  this  position  the  first  year  after  qualifying  for  a 
principal's  certificate.  5.  Principals  themselves  express  the  need  for  addi- 
tional training  especially  in  the  field  of  elementary  school  supervision. 

1043.  The  Status  of  the  Elementary  School  Principalship  in  North 
Carolina.  By:  J.  J.  Brothers,  Jr.,  Principal  of  Rural  High  School.  Brief 
Summary:  Study  being  prepared  as  partial  requirements  for  Master  of 
Education  degree;  it  will  deal  with  the  work  and  status  of  the  elementary 
school  principalship,  more  particularly  standard  elementary  schools. 

1044.  The  Status  of  the  Junior  Colleges  of  Mississippi.  A  Study  of 
the  State-Accredited  Two-Year  Institutions  in  the  Year  1928.  By:  J. 
Marie  Craig,  Instructor,  Grenada  College,  Grenada,  Mississippi.  Brief 
Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  growth, 
development,  and  present  status  of  the  junior  colleges  of  Mississippi,  in 
the  light  of  the  ordinarily  accepted  aims  of  the  junior  college. 

1045.  The  Support  of  Public  Education  in  Sampson  County,  North 
Carolina.  By:  Richard  Abraham  Haddock,  Principal,  The  Sampson  County 
Public  Schools.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Arts.  A 
study  of  the  expenditures  for  public  education  in  Sampson  County  indi- 
cating what  the  county  is  receiving  per  pupil  enrolled,  per  pupil  in 
average  attendance,  and  per  teacher  employed. 

1046.  The  Teaching  of  Health  Habits  Through  Cooperation  Between 
the  Home  and  the  School.  By:  Mary  L.  Knight,  Primary  Supervisor, 
Buncombe  County.  Brief  Summary:  Prepared  as  partial  requirements  for 
Master  of  Education  degree.  Study  will  involve  cooperation  of  parents 
with  the  program  of  health  teaching  in  schools.  An  attempt  will  be  to 
measure  results  and  report  accomplishments.  Study  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in  1931. 

1047.  The  Work  of  the  Supervising  Principal.  By:  A.  C.  Lovelace, 
Principal,  The  Henrietta-Caroleen  Schools,  Rutherford  County.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: An  analysis  of  the  activities  of  the  supervising  principal  with  an 
evaluation  of  his  tasks,  and  a  plan  for  budgeting  his  time. 
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1048.  Tying  Up  the  Work  of  the  School  With  the  Community.  By: 
L.  E.  Spikes,  Superintendent,  The  Rutherfordton-Spindale  Public  Schools, 
Rutherford  County.  Brief  Summary:  A  description  and  evaluation  of  the 
work  of  a  small  city  school  superintendent  in  linking  the  work  of  the 
school  with  the  community  life;  procedures  and  principles  involved. 


Elon 

1049.  When  is  a  College  Christian?  By:  W.  A.  Harper,  President, 
Elon  College.  Brief  Summary:  TTiis  study  seeks  to  discover  the  qualities 
of  denominational,  independent,  and  tax-supported  institutions  that  entitle 
them  to  be  regarded  as  builders  of  Christian  Character. 


Lenoir  Rhyne 

1050.  The  Indian  in  American  Literature.  By:  Albert  Keiser,  Head  of 
English  Department,  Brief  Summary:  Presents  all  important  production 
in  American  Literature  in  which  the  American  Indian  played  an  important 
part. 

Mars  Hill 

1051.  Constitutional  Amendments  in  North  Carolina.  By:  I.  N.  Carr, 
History  Professor.  Brief  Summary:  Study  to  be  completed  in  1931.  The 
aim  is  to  show  the  interests;  securing  the  approval  of  various  amend- 
ments and  their  place  in  the  political  contest  in  the  state. 

1052.  History  and  Analysis  of  the  Farmers'  Federation  Inc.,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  North  Carolina.  By:  Ralph  M.  Lee,  Assistant  Dean,  Mars  Hill  Col- 
lege. Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Arts.  To  set  forth 
the  organization,  purposes,  marketing  methods,  financial  policies,  educa- 
tional program  and  its  results  to  the  farmers  of  Western  North  Carolina. 

1053.  History  of  Mars  Hill  College.  By:  R.  L.  Moore,  President, 
Mars  Hill  College.  Brief  Summary:  Study  to  be  completed  in  1931.  The 
aim  is  to  produce  an  accurate  history  of  Mars  Hill  College. 

Mitchell 

1054.  Indian  Legends.  By:  Minnie  Eliason,  Professor  of  History. 
Brief  Summary:  The  Red  Bird  Legend  and  the  Virginia  Dare  Legend  have 
already  been  dramatized.  The  Marshall  Ney  Legend  is  also  to  be 
dramatized. 

North  Carolina  State  College 

1055.  A  Study  of  High  School  English  Abilities  in  the  Standard 
Rural  Schools  of  Davidson  County.  By:  Curtis  L.  Bivins.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Degree  granted:  Master  of  Science.  High  correlations  were  ob- 
tained between  intelligence  and  English  form  and  also  between  intelligence 
and  composition  ability.  The  students  in  Davidson  County  were  found 
to  be  below  standard  in  their  English  abilities;  but  this  was  probably  due 
to  such  factors  as  poor  average  attendance,  new  consolidations,  insufficient 
equipment,  inexperienced  teachers,  heavy  teaching  load,  short  term  of 
school,  etc. 

1056.  An  Analytic  Study  of  the  Opinion  of  College  Students.  By: 
Margaret  Mann.  Brief  Summary:  A  progressive  decrease  in  uncertainty 
of  opinions.  Growth  is  certainly  indicated  in  religious  and  socio-economin 
issues.  The  advanced  classes  are  more  liberal  in  their  attitudes,  partic- 
ularly on  social  issues.    Optimism  present  in  all  belief. 
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1057.  An  Analysis  of  the  Reading  Interest  of  Third  Grade  Children. 
By:  Pattie  Dowell,  Teacher,  Raleigh  Public  Schools,  Raleigh.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Degree  granted:  Master  of  Science.  Study  shows  the  literary  ideal 
rather  than  the  interest  of  the  student  as  the  dominant  aim  in  the  selec- 
tion of  most  materials  for  the  approved  reading  texts  for  the  third  grade. 
Children  of  widely  different  social  groups  show  little  or  no  difference  in 
their  interests.  Stories  much  liked  by  third  grade  children  have  a  variety 
of  elements  in  interest.  Kindness  and  bravery  were  found  to  be  the  most 
popular  interest  elements. 

1058.  Certain  Character  Trait  Ratings  as  They  Relate  to  Higher 
Mental  Abilities.  By:  Mrs.  Sue  Craft  Howell.  Brief  Summary:  Degree 
granted:  Master  of  Science.  Character  trait  ratings  of  eighth  grade 
pupils  by  three  teachers  were  found  to  be  rather  consistent.  These 
ratings  gave  valuable  information  and  served  as  a  basis  for  guidance 
and  prediction.  Mental  and  activity  character  traits  were  more  closely 
related  to  mental  ability  than  were  the  social  and  temperament  traits. 
The  two  classes  of  traits  yielded  a  correlation  of  .67 — .04  with  each  other. 

1059.  Relationship  Between  Certain  Vocabulary  Abilities  and  Liter- 
ature Appreciation.  By:  Mabel  Thomas.  Brief  Summary:  Literature 
Appreciation  can  be  measured  according  to  the  criteria  used  to  check  on 
results  of  these  tests  of  literature  appreciation.  Positive  correlations 
were  obtained  between  both  sentence  and  rhythm  vocabulary  abilities  and 
literature  appreciation. 

1060.  Relationship  Between  Three  Different  Vocabulary  Abilities.  By: 
K.  C.  Garrison,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology.  Brief  Summary:  This 
study  published  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  January,  1930, 
page  43.  Positive  correlations  from  .36 — .07  to  .80- — ^.04  between  the  voca- 
bulary abilities  of  rhyming,  word  building,  and  a  sentence  vocabulary 
test.  Girls  superior  in  rhyming  activity.  Investigation  made  with  third 
grade  children. 

1061.  Relationship  Between  Per  Cents  of  Different  Parts  of  Speech 
Used  in  Written  Compositions  and  Higher  Mental  Abilities.  By:  Anna 
Mae  Moran.  Brief  Summary:  Study  shows  a  reliable  but  low  positive 
correlation  existing  between  the  frequency  of  use  of  connection  and  higher 
mental  ability.  Boys  use  more  articles  than  girls,  while  girls  use  more 
modifiers  than  boys.  This  study  was  made  with  7th  and  8th  grade 
group  in  Raleigh. 

Queens 

1062.  Comparison  of  Retention  Values  in  Motor  and  Ideational  Learn- 
ing. By:  Ethel  M.  Abernethy,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Queens  College. 
Brief  Summary:  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  the  comparison  of  two  series 
one  motor,  the  other  ideational  in  retention  values  when  the  same  degree 
of  thoroughness  of  learning  is  reached  for  the  two  series.  Two  groups 
of  subjects  are  employed.  The  two  types  of  learning  are  similar  except 
for  the  predominance  of  the  motor  element  in  one. 

Salem 

1063.  The  Training  of  Teachers  in  Certain  Non-State  Colleges  in 
North  Carolina.  By:  Eleanor  B.  Foreman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, Salem  College.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Educa- 
tion. Problems  of  teacher-training  confronting  non-State  Colleges  in 
meeting  new  Requirements  of  Division  of  Certification.  A  study  of 
content  and  extent  of  preparation  for  certification  for  1926-1928. 
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University  of  North  Carolina 

1064.  A  Negro  Teacher  of  Southern  Whites.  By:  Edgar  W.  Knight, 
Professor  of  Education.  Brief  Summary:  This  study  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  December  8,  1929.  Some  characteristics  of  John  Chavis 
as  revealed  by  his  correspondence  with  Percy  Wiley  Mangum. 

1065.  An  Acre  in  Middlesex.  By:  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Professor  of 
Education.  Brief  Summary:  A  defense  of  the  democratic  theory  of  edu- 
cation.   Published  in  the  Journal  of  Adult  Education,  April,  1930. 

1066.  Education  in  Elbert  County,  Georgia.  By:  C.  G.  Lawrence, 
High  School  Principal.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Arts. 
The  development  and  present  problems  of  education  in  Elbert  County, 
Georgia. 

1067.  Education  in  the  South.  By:  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Professor  of 
Education.  Brief  Summary:  Undertakes  to  show  why  the  Southern  States 
are  below  national  standards  in  education.  Published  in  the  Outlook  and 
Independent,  January,  1930. 

1068.  Go  to  the  Ant,  Thou  Sluggard.  By:  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Professor 
of  Education.  Brief  Summary:  Presents  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
summer  session  of  the  American  university.  Published  in  Scribner's 
Magazine,  March,  1930. 

1069.  The  Influence  of  the  Baptist  on  Education  in  South  Carolina 
Before  1860.  By:  H.  C.  Hudson,  High  School  Principal.  Brief  Summary: 
Degree  granted:  Master  of  Arts.  An  account  of  the  influence  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  upon  secondary  and  higher  education  in  South  Carolina 
before  1860. 

1070.  The  Influence  of  the  Presbyterians  on  Education  in  North  Caro- 
lina. By:  L.  H.  Floyd,  High  School  Principal.  Brief  Summary:  This  study 
to  be  completed  by  January,  1931.  Presented  as  partial  requirement  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  A  discussion  of  the  Presbyterian  influence 
on  education  in  North  Carolina,  particularly  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

1071.  The  Junior  College  in  American  Education.  By:  G.  H.  Ellmore. 
Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Arts.  Recent  development 
and  present  status  of  junior  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

1072.  Higher  Education  in  North  Carolina  Before  1860.  By:  William 
E.  Drake,  Fellow  in  Education.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.    Study  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  prior  to  1800. 

1073.  History  of  Education  in  Stokes  County.  By:  W.  C.  Vorhees, 
Principal.  Brief  Summary:  To  be  completed  September,  1930,  as  partial 
requirement  for  Master  of  Arts  degree.  Will  show  the  development  and 
present  problems  of  education  in  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

1074.  History  of  Public  School  Support  in  North  Carolina.  By:  S.  H. 
Thompson,  High  School  Principal.  Brief  Summary:  To  be  completed  in 
1931.  Being  prepared  in  lieu  of  requirements  for  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree.  This  study  to  give  the  history  of  public  school  finance  in  North 
Carolina. 

1075.  History  of  Secondary  Education  in  South  Carolina.  By:  J.  G. 
Richards,  Jr.,  Superintendent.  Brief  Summary:  Presented  in  lieu  of  re- 
quirements for  Master  of  Arts  degree.  Brief  discussion  of  the  rise  of 
secondary  schools  in  South  Carolina. 

1076.  The  Lesson  of  Gastonia.  By:  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Professor  of 
Education.  Brief  Summary:  The  educational  significance  of  the  industrial 
conflict  in  the  Southern  States.  Published  in  the  Outlook  and  Independent, 
September  11,  1929. 
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1077.  Mass  Production  of  Ph.D's.  By:  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Professor 
of  Education.  Brief  Summary:  A  discussion  of  some  methods  of  graduate 
work  in  the  United  States.  Published  in  the  Outlook  and  Independent, 
June  11,  1930. 

1078.  Ninety  Years  of  Rural  Education  in  the  South.  By:  Edgar  W. 
Knight,  Professor  of  Education.  Brief  Summary:  Shows  progress  and 
present  problems  of  education  in  the  rural  South.  Published  in  the  South- 
ern Planter,  January  1,  1930. 

1079.  Notes  on  John  Chavis.  By:  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Professor  of 
Education.  Brief  Summary:  Brings  together  a  complete  bibliography  on 
this  prominent  ante-bellum  negro  preacher  and  teacher;  shows  no  evidence 
of  the  tradition  that  Chavis  studied  at  Princeton  but  does  show  that  he 
was  a  student  at  what  is  now  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Published 
in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  July,  1930. 

1080.  Our  Teachers,  Managers  of  Our  Biggest  Business.  By:  Edgar 
W.  Knight,  Professor  of  Education.  Brief  Summary:  Discusses  the  man- 
agement of  public  education  in  the  United  States.  Published  in  the  Out- 
look and  Independent,  February  19,  1930. 

1081.  Reports  on  European  Education.  By:  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education.  Brief  Summary:  An  account  of  the  influence  of 
observations  of  European  education  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury upon  education  in  the  United  States;  deals  especially  with  the  im- 
pressions reported  by  John  Griscom  in  1819,  by  Victor  Cousin,  in  1831, 
and  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  in  1837.  Published  by  the  McGraw  Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, 1930,  316  pages. 

1082.  The  Return  of  Hippodamus.  By:  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Professor 
of  Education.  Brief  Summary:  A  defense  of  the  extension  activities  of 
the  modern  university.  Published  in  the  Journal  of  Adult  Education, 
January,  1930. 

1083.  The  Southern  States  and  National  Standards  in  Education.  By: 
Edgar  W.  Knight,  Professor  of  Education.  Brief  Summary:  Discusses 
education  in  the  states  that  formed  the  Confederacy.  Published  in  the 
Texas  Outlook,  December,  1929. 


Wake  Forest 

1084.  Philanthropic  Contributions  to  Education  Through  the  Senior 
Baptist  Colleges  of  North  Carolina  with  especial  reference  to  Wake 
Forest  College.  By:  J.  A.  Williams,  Science  Teacher,  The  Middleburg 
High  School.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Master  of  Arts.  Con- 
venient summary  of  data  pertaining  to  finance,  purpose,  history  and 
output  of  Wake  Forest  in  comparison  with  other  institutions  of  such  rank 
in  North  Carolina. 

108.5.  Secularization  of  the  Elementary  School  as  Revealed  in  Theory 
and  Practice  Since  the  Time  of  Comenius.  By:  Gladys  Sledd.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Degree  granted:  Master  of  Arts.  (No  description  of  data  col- 
lected.) 

1086.  What  Effect  Does  Membership  in  a  Social  Fraternity  at  Wake 
Forest  College  have  on  a  Freshman's  chance  to  Make  Good  Marks?  By: 
Clarence  Phifer.  Brief  Summary:  A  statistical  problem  comparing  the 
performance  of  Wake  Forest  freshmen  who  belong  to  social  fraternities 
with  those  who  do  not.  Marks  assigned  at  Wake  Forest  were  compared 
with  those  made  by  freshmen  on  North  Carolina  High  School  Senior 
Examination. 
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1087.  What  Effect  Does  Rooming  in  a  College  Dormitory  Have  on 
Freshman's  Chance  at  Wake  Forest  College  to  Make  Good  Marks?  By: 
Clarence  Phifer.  Brief  Summary:  A  statistical  problem  comparing  the 
performance  of  freshmen  at  Wake  Forest  who  room  in  dormitories  with 
those  who  room  in  town.  Marks  assigned  at  Wake  Forest  were  com- 
pared with  those  made  by  freshmen  on  North  Carolina  High  School 
Senior  Examination. 


Western  North  Carolina  Teachers'  College 

1088.  Administrative  Opportunities  for  Men  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
of  North  Carolina.  By:  H.  T.  Hunter,  President,  Western  Carolina 
Teachers'  College.  Brief  Summary:  The  results  of  this  study  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  North  Carolina  Conference 
on  Elementary  Education. 

1089.  Correlation  Between  Average  Yearly  Grades  and  Intelligence 
Ratings  for  Ninety  Normal  Students.  By:  C.  H.  Allen,  Professor  of 
Education.  Brief  Summary:  Purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
correlation  of  the  average  yearly  grades  made  by  students  and  their 
intelligence  ratings.  The  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale  A  was  used. 
Information  as  to  grade  averages  was  secured  from  the  office  of  the 
Registrar.  The  records  are  for  the  school  year  1928-1929.  The  study 
seeks  to  determine  to  what  extent  a  student  rating  may  be  predicted 
by  entrance  intelligence  tests.  It  also  seeks  to  determine  suitable  basis 
for  the  classification  of  students  upon  entrance  to  Western  Carolina 
Teachers'  College. 

1090.  North  Carolina  by  Problems,  a  Handbook  for  Teachers.  By: 
Cordelia  Camp,  Director  of  Teacher  Training.  Brief  Summary:  This 
handbook  aims  to  tie  up  the  geography,  history,  and  civics  of  the  State. 
The  work  is  arranged  in  problems.  Copies  may  be  secured  direct  from 
Western  Carolina  Teachers'  College. 

1091.  Objective  Measuring  of  Reasoning  Progress  Among  Sixth  Grade 
Pupils.  By:  C.  H.  Allen,  Professor  of  Education  and  Lena  Allen,  Sixth 
Grade  Critic  Teacher.  Brief  Summary:  This  study  is  an  attempt  to  find 
out  to  what  extent  sixth  grade  pupils  may  be  improved  in  reasoning 
efficiency  through  the  use  of  the  Economy  Remedial  Exercise  Cards 
(Greene,  Studebaker,  Knight,  Ruch)  Procedure:  Pupils  were  given  initial 
test  in  reasoning  (Test  5,  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Advanced  Exami- 
nation, Form  B.)  Regular  drills  given  by  the  critic  teacher  with  the 
Economy  Remedial  Exercises.  Re-testing  at  end  of  experiment.  Results 
show  the  value  of  the  Economy  Remedial  Cards. 

1092.  Statistical  Study  of  Teachers'  Grades  Given  in  Western  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  College  in  1928-1929  and  Summer  of  1929.  By:  C.  H.  Allen, 
Professor  of  Education.  Brief  Summary:  To  make  an  analysis  of  the 
distribution  of  each  of  twenty-eight  instructors'  grades  given  over  a 
period  of  four  quarters.  A  total  of  5,782  final  grades  were  included  in 
study.  Individual  and  composite  graphs  were  prepared  with  superimposed 
normal  distribution  curves  of  3%,  22%,  50%,  22%,  3%  for  each  of  the  five 
grades  in  the  adopted  graded  system.  Interpretations  were  made  and 
definite  conclusions  drawn.  Comparisons  with  results  of  four  previous 
similar  studies  were  also  made.  Results:  Teachers  made  aware  of  their 
respective  distributions  of  grades  as  study  was  presented  and  graphs 
exhibited  in  faculty  meeting.  Marked  evidence  of  greater  standardization 
of  grading  in  actual  practice  among  the  instructors.  Growing  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  reaching  uniform  grading  standards. 
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1093.  Studies  in  Church  History  No.  I;  or  ''One  Hundred  Years  of 
Baptist  History  in  the  Tuckosegee  Association."  By:  E.  H.  Stillwell, 
History  Teacher.  Brief  Summary:  Organization,  Pioneer  Preachers,  Early 
Churches,  Discipline  and  Rules,  Records,  Support,  Leadership,  Relation  to 
education  and  community  progress.  The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  show 
the  early  struggles  of  pioneer  churches  and  the  influence  they  had  (and 
still  have)  on  present-day  religious  and  educational  progress. 

1094.  The  Scope  of  Modern  American  Negro  Poetry.  By:  Mary  Hope 
Westbrook,  Registrar.  Brief  Summary:  Study  being  prepared  as  Master 
of  Arts  degree  thesis.    (No  additional  data  given.) 

1095.  Superstitions  of  Prospective  Teachers.  By:  John  S.  Seymour, 
Professor  of  Educational  Sociology.  Brief  Summary:  (No  description  of 
results  given.) 

1096.  Western  North  Carolina  History.  By:  E.  H.  Stillwell,  History 
Teacher.  Brief  Summary:  To  bring  out  new  material  on  the  history  of 
the  mountain  region,  such  as  origin  of  migrations,  racial  elements  and 
characteristics,  influences  of  geographic  surroundings,  early  struggle  with 
nature  and  motives  developed,  development  of  education  under  adverse 
conditions,  Civil  War  influences,  Church  and  denominational  history,  county 
sketches,  etc. 
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F 

REPORTS  FROM  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

(Negro) 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College 

1097.  Buddhism,  Zaroastrianism,  Confucionism,  Judiaism,  Mohamme- 
danism, and  Christianity.  By:  Robert  L.  Faulk.  Brief  Summary:  Degree 
granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  A  comparative  study  of  the  great  re- 
ligions of  the  world,  showing  the  strength  of  each,  and  an  estimate  of 
their  future. 

1098.  Crime  in  the  United  States.  By:  C.  E.  Bennett.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Degree  granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  Present  extent  of  crime, 
age,  social  and  economic  history  of  criminals,  with  a  view  of  determining 
what  the  public  schools  might  do  by  way  of  training  to  reduce  crime. 

1099.  Delinquent  Negro  Families.  By:  Daisy  M.  Lee.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Degree  granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  A  survey  of  delinquent  negro 
families  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  their  economic  and  social  history, 
employment,  health,  and  marital  conditions,  in  an  effort  to  determine 
causes,  and  possible  program  of  amelioration. 

1100.  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  the  High  Schools.  By:  George 
E.  Loder.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  Analysis 
of  present  attitudes  toward  extra-curricula  activities  in  the  light  of  the 
modern  high  school,  objectives  of  extra  curricula  activities,  what  has  been 
done  in  the  negro  schools  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina;  its  influence 
upon  the  community;  what  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  better 
organized  and  better  executed  program  in  these  schools. 

1101.  Negro  Business  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  By:  Q.  H.  Holt. 
Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  A  survey  of  busi- 
ness establishments  owned  and  operated  by  Negroes  in  the  city  of  Greens- 
boro to  determine:  (a)  strength  and  weakness,  (b)  possibilities,  (c)  suit- 
able courses  which  A  &  T  College  might  offer  in  response  to  the  business 
needs  of  the  community. 

1102.  Relation  of  Chemistry  to  Industry.  By:  Horace  C.  Goore.  Brief 
Summary:  Degree  granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  Analysis  of  present 
industry,  extent  to  which  chemistry  enters;  better  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  chemistry  in  our  every  day  life;  the  necessity  of  greater 
stress  of  chemistry  in  the  high  school. 

1103.  Sex  Problem.  By:  C.  D.  Grandy.  Brief  Summary:  Degree 
granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  Analysis  of  the  problem,  survey  of  the 
literature  in  the  field,  present  methods  of  sex  instruction,  with  the  view 
of  determining  a  suitable  high  school  course  in  sex  hygiene. 

1104.  School  Consolidation  of  Schools  in  North  Carolina.  By:  R.  0. 
Kornegay.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  An 
account  of  the  progress  of  consolidation  in  North  Carolina;  forces  favor- 
ing and  opposing  consolidation,  and,  an  estimate  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  full  realization  of  the  program. 

1105.  Survey  of  the  Economic  Conditions  of  the  Negro  Graduates  of 
North  Carolina  High  Schools,  1926-1927-1928.  By:  E.  L.  Fair.  Brief 
Summary:  Degree  granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  To  discover  to  what 
extent  these  graduates  are  following  the  occupations  for  which  they  were 
trained  in  school;  if  they  were  able  to  find  employment  in  North  Carolina; 
and  the  financial  returns.  This  to  be  the  basis  of  suggested  changes  in 
program  of  studies. 
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1106.  United  States  Occupation  of  Haiti.  By:  E.  H.  McClenny.  Brief 
Summary:  Degree  granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  A  survey  of  the  social, 
political  and  economic  conditions,  with  a  view  of  determining  what  con- 
structive and  beneficial  results  Haiti  and  the  United  States  might  hope  to 
receive  from  such  occupation. 

1107.  Vital  Statistics  on  Negroes  of  Guilford  County.  By:  M.  E. 
Patterson.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  Study 
of  the  vital  statistics  as  related  to  the  Negroes  of  Guilford  County,  North 
Carolina  for  the  years  1924-1925-1926-1927.  Exposition  and  interpretation 
of  same,  with  the  view  of  deepening  the  interest  of  the  people  in  problems 
of  health,  hygiene,  sanitation,  etc. 

1108.  Vocational  Education.    By:  James  F.  Lane.    Brief  Summary: 

Degree  granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  A  survey  of  the  social,  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  underlying  the  vocational  education  idea;  what 
is  now  being  done  in  this  field  at  the  present  time;  a  suggested  program 
for  A  &  T  College. 

1109.  Women  in  Industry.  By:  Olive  Lucille  Wallace.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Degree  granted:  Bachelor  of  Science.  A  survey  of  the  industries 
in  which  women  have  worked,  character  of  the  work,  amount  of  time,  pay, 
and  working  conditions:  effects  of  such  employment  upon  the  individual 
woman,  the  family,  and  the  community;  suggestions  for  state  aid;  sug- 
gestions for  school  aid. 

Bennett  College  for  Women 

1110.  A  Study  of  Home  Economics  in  Negro  High  Schools  and  Col- 
leges in  North  Carolina.  By:  Flemmie  P.  Kittrell.  Brief  Summary:  De- 
gree granted:  Master  of  Science.  (By  Cornell  University).  A  study  of 
Home  Economics  departments  in  the  North  Carolina  High  Schools  and 
Colleges  for  Negroes;  salaries  of  teachers;  curricula  for  training  teachers. 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  School 

1111.  An  Activity  Program  Attempted  on  a  Limited  Scale.  By:  The 
critic  teachers  of  the  training  school.  Brief  Summary:  Study  gave  the 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  put  on  an  activity  program.  They  have  gained 
fair  appreciation  and  understanding. 

1112.  A  Farm  Project  as  a  Part  of  an  Activity  Program.  By:  Lucile 
McLendon,  First  Grade  Critic  Teacher.  Brief  Summary:  This  study  seeks 
to  teach  principles  of  community  life  through  a  worthwhile  activity.  The 
children  made  a  model  form,  wrote  stories,  read  stories  and  learned  how 
to  do  many  things  done  on  the  farm. 

1113.  Library  Project.  By:  Lillian  R.  Dawson,  Director  of  the  Train- 
ing School.  Brief  Summary:  The  Rosenwald  libraries  1  and  2  have  been 
secured. 

1114.  Lunch  Room  Project.  By:  Lillian  R.  Dawson,  Director  of  the 
Training  School.  Brief  Summary:  TTiis  project  seeks  to  provide  children 
with  hot  lunches. 

1115.  Student  Teaching  in  Negro  State  Teacher-Training  Institution 
in  North  Carolina  and  Some  Recommendations.  By:  William  Mason 
Cooper.  Brief  Summary:  A  description  of  the  present  organization  of 
student  teaching  courses  in  the  three  State  teacher  training  institutions 
for  negroes  in  North  Carolina.  Contains  constructive  proposals  for  the 
improvement  of  these  courses.  (Written  at  Columbia  University,  Ed 
228MG  1929.) 

Livingston  College 

1116.  A  History  of  Negro  Education  in  North  Carolina.  By:  R.  E. 
Clement.  Brief  Summary:  Degree  granted:  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  (North- 
western University.)  Study  of  the  attitudes  of  white  and  negro  races; 
laws  supporting  negro  education.  Statistics  showing  development  of  negro 
education  in  North  Carolina. 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  EDUCATION  STUDIES  REPORTED  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


595 
Studies 


136 
Studies 


Year  Ending 


1928 


385 
Studies 


1929 


1930 


TOTAL  NUMBER  EDUCATION  STUDIES  REPORTED  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


(According  to  Type  of  Administrative  Unit) 


1928 

1929 

1930 

Units 

Studies 

Units 

Studies 

Units 

Studies 

I.   Counties    ... 

12 

33 

34 

151 

54 

216 

II.  Cities  

6 

17 

32 

91 

40 

154 

III.    State  Department  

61 

68 

93 

IV.    Education  Association  (W)  

15 

13 

V.    Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  (W) . . . 

5 

22 

8 

45 

11 

99 

VI.    Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  (N)  

3 

3 

4 

15 

4 

20 

Total  

136 

385 
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NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
Session  1931 


AN  ACT  TO  MAKE  EFFECTIVE  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISION 
FOR  STATE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  SIX  MONTHS'  SCHOOL 
TERM. 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  provides  for  a  general 
and  uniform  system  of  public  schools  and  directs  that  so  much  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  faithfully 
appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  same;  Now,  therefore. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  mandatory  and 
that  legislation  will  be  enacted  by  this  General  Assembly  to  make  it 
effective,  so  that  the  public  school  system  for  the  constitutional  term  of 
at  least  six  months  shall  be  general  and  uniform  in  all  the  counties  and 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  State  from  sources  other  than  ad  valorem 
taxation  on  property. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Committees  on  Education  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  are  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  and  report 
a  bill  to  be  enacted  by  this  General  Assembly  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  section. 

Sec.  3.    That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  30th 
day  of  January,  1931. 


AN  ACT  TO  MAKE  EFFECTIVE  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISION 
FOR  OTATE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  SIX  MONTHS'  SCHOOL 
TERM. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  appropriation  made  under  title  five  (2)  of 
section  one  of  "An  act  to  make  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  State's  institutions,  the  various  departments,  bureaus,  and  agencies 
of  the  State  government"  of  the  sum  of  sixteen  and  one-half  million 
($16,500,000)  dollars,  for  a  six  months  school  fund  for  the  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  the  sum 
of  sixteen  and  one-half  ($16,500,000)  dollars,  for  a  six  months  school 
fund  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
as  hereinafter  provided.  • 

"That  the  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ($150,000) 
dollars  carried  in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-one,  where  referred  to,  shall  be  used  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  as  an  emergency  fund  for  the  salaries  of  emergency  teachers. 
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and  allocated  to  such  schools  as  the  said  Board  of  Equalization  may 
determine,  and  for  such  other  emergencies  as  may  arise,  and  are  not 
included  in  the  budget  of  the  various  counties." 

Sec.  2.  That  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  added  to  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  continue  and  remain  the  same  as  prescribed  in  chapter 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  and  in  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the 
Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine;  and  the 
cost  and  expenditures  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  shall  be  deducted 
from  any  appropriation  made  for  the  operation  of  the  six  months  school 
term  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  of  H.  B.  No.  710  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  extended  term. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion to  approve  each  county  and  city  budget  by  objects  and  items,  which 
approval  shall  be  considered  the  maximum  to  be  received  from  the  State. 
Copies  of  the  current  expense  budget  thus  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  for  each  county  and  city  shall  be  filed  with  the  State 
Auditor,  the  Budget  Commission,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  each  county  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  each  special  charter  (district)  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  its  approved  budget. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  approved  budget. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education 
in  each  and  every  county  to  originate  the  school  budget  for  the  operation 
of  the  six  months  school  term  in  each  and  every  county  of  the  State,  and 
said  budget  shall  consist  of  three  parts: 

a.  A  current  expense  budget  for  the  operation  of  the  six  months 
school  term;  which  shall  not  be  effective  until  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization. 

b.  A  capital  outlay,  a  county-wide  extended  term,  a  current  year  and 
a  debt  service  budget  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  detail  as  now 
provided  by  law,  which  shall  not  be  effective  until  approved  by  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners:  Provided,  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
shall  be  required  to  furnish  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  debt  service  obli- 
gation as  required  by  section  one  hundred  seventy-nine,  chapter  one  hun- 
dred thirty-six  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

c.  The  extended  term  budget,  which  shall  not  be  effective  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and  by  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  in  districts  receiving  State  aid  for  the  extended  term. 

That  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education 
in  each  and  every  county  in  the  preparation  of  the  current  expense 
budget  to  list  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  next  preceding  three  years 
in  each  object  and  item  of  current  expense  as  provided  in  section  one, 
chapter  two  hundred  thirty-nine.  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  on  forms  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent 
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of  Public  Instruction,  and  to  place  opposite  each  object  and  item  of  actual 
expenditures  the  estimates  of  the  necessary  amount  to  operate  the  six 
months  school  term  in  each  respective  county  for  the .  current  year.  The 
county  Board  of  Education  shall  also  calculate  for  each  of  the  three  years 
the  per  capita  cost  in  each  object  and  item  of  expense,  and  also  the 
estimated  per  capita  cost  of  the  proposed  budget  for  the  current  year. 

That  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  approved  budget  from  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation, to  prepare  an  operating  budget  within  the  limits  of  the  budget 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  budget  approved  by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  in  each  and 
every  county,  and  include  therein  an  operating  budget  from  each  special 
charter  district  in  said  county  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  file  the  same  with  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  before  the  opening  of  the  school  in  each 
and  every  year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  check  these  budgets  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  operating  budget  is  within  the  limits  of  the  budget  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  and  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  any  excesses  in  the  proposed  expenditures 
of  the  operating  budget  over  the  State  budget  to  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  for  such  action  as  it  may  deem  wise. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  basis  for  the  apportionment 
of  the  six  months  school  fund  among  the  several  counties  in  any  one 
year,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  check  the 
November  budget  for  the  next  preceding  year  for  each  and  every  county 
in  accordance  with  the  State  salary  schedule  provided  herein  for  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents,  and  for  the  number  of  such  persons 
actually  employed,  not  in  excess,  however,  of  the  number  allowed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  determine  therefrom  and  certify  to 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 
in  each  year,  the  total  costs  so  calculated  for  the  six  months  school  term 
for  each  and  every  county,  together  with  the  number  of  elementary 
teachers  and  high  school  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  separately  by  races, 
and  for  special  charter  and  rural  schools. 

On  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  May  in  each  year  the  county  board 
of  education  in  each  and  every  county  shall  present  to  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  a  certified  statement  showing  the  organization  of  the 
several  schools  in  the  county,  together  with  the  enrollment  and  average 
daily  attendance  in  each  district,  for  the  six  months  school  term  in  the 
school  year  in  which  the  certification  is  made,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  budget  for  the  next  succeeding  year,  and  showing  such  other 
facts  as  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  may  require.  The  State  Board 
of  Equalization  may  also  require,  as  additional  information  about  the 
organization  of  the  county,  a  map  on  which  shall  be  shown  the  location 
of  all  the  schools,  for  each  race  separately,  together  with  the  principal 
roads,  streams,  and  other  natural  barriers,  and  such  other  information 
as  the  said  board  may  deem  necessary. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  salary  costs  as  certified  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  budget, 
organization  statement,  map,  and  other  information  as  certified  by  the 
county  board  of  education,  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  then 
determine  for  each  and  every  county,  by  schools  and  races,  the  number 
of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  to  be  included  in  the  State  budget: 
Provided,  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  for  either  race, 
when  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  daily  average  attendance  for  the 
six-months  term  for  the  next  preceding  year,  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
one  teacher  to  thirty-two  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  one  teacher  for  twenty-seven  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  high  schools:  Provided  further,  that  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  may  allow  one  or  more  additional  teachers  in  any  county 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  said  board,  the  county,  on  account  of  natural 
barriers  or  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  roads,  or  on  account  of 
other  valid  reasons,  has  not  been  able  to  complete  its  reorganization. 
When  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  included  in  the  State  budget  is 
smaller  than  the  number  that  would  be  allowed  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  10  and  11  of  this  act,  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall 
designate  the  schools  in  which  teachers  are  disallowed  for  State  support. 
The  State  Board  of  Equalization  may  refuse  to  include  in  the  State 
budget  all  or  a  part  of  the  teachers  in  any  school  or  schools  which  may 
be  operated  in  close  proximity  to  another  school  of  the  same  type  and 
class,  when  in  the  opinion  of  said  board  such  school  could  be  operated 
more  economically  and  efficiently  if  consolidated  in  whole  or  in  part;  but 
in  all  such  cases  said  board  shall  designate  the  school  or  schools  from 
which  teachers  are  disallowed. 

Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  of  the 
total  number  of  teachers,  by  races  and  for  rural  and  city  schools  sepa- 
rately, the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  then  deter- 
mine therefrom  the  total  salary  cost  in  each  and  every  county  for 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  to  be  included  in  the  State 
Budget  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  six-months  school  term. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  check  the  No- 
vember budget  for  the  last  preceding  year,  and  shall  ascertain  the 
amount  allowed  in  the  budget  in  each  and  every  county  for  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  during  the  six-months  school  term,  and  shall  ascertain 
for  each  county  the  average  number  of  pupils  transported  daily  for  one 
and  one-half  miles  or  more,  and  the  amount  expended  in  each  county 
per  pupil  transported  daily. 

The  State  budget  shall  then  be  determined  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  for  each  county  and  special  charter  district  by  ascertaining 
the  sum  of  the  following  objects  of  expenditure  according  to  and  within 
the  limits  fixed  by  this  act,  and  within  the  meaning  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

1.    The  Object  of  General  Control. 

a.  The  salary  of  the  County  Superintendent  as  fixed  in  section  8 
of  this  act. 

b.  Travel  allowance  of  the  County  Superintendents  according  to  rules 
provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 
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c.  Clerical  help  in  the  office  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  ac- 
cording to  standards  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

d.  Office  expenses  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  according  to 
standards  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

e.  Per  diem  and  travel  allowance  of  the  County  Board  of  Education 
as  provided  by  section  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes. 

f.  Public  welfare  as  now  provided  in  law,  and  as  set  forth  in  this  act. 

g.  Attorney's  fees  and  elections. 

2.  Object  of  Instructional  Service. 

a.  The  cost  of  instruction  of  elementary  children,  white  and  colored 
separately,  as  determined  in  sections  10  and  12  of  this  act. 

b.  The  cost  of  instruction  of  high  school  children,  white  and  colored 
separately,  as  determined  in  sections  11  and  12  of  this  act. 

c.  The  cost  of  principals,  white  and  colored  separately,  as  determined 
in  section  9  of  this  act. 

d.  Instructional  supplies  in  quantity  and  amount  to  be  determined 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  but  not  less  than  seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  nor  more  than  fifteen  dollars  per  teacher. 

e.  Rural  supervision,  white  and  colored  separately,  according  to  rules 
provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

f.  Teachers  of  agriculture,  or  George-Reed  home  economics,  and  of 
trade  and  industries,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act. 

g.  Such  other  items  of  instructional  service  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary for  efficient  operation  of  the  schools,  according  to  rules  provided  by 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

3.  The  Object  of  Operation  of  the  Plant. 

a.  Janitors  and  other  employees,  white  and  colored  separately,  based 
upon  the  size  and  type  of  the  school  and  the  duties  to  be  performed.  The 
State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  have  the  power  to  make  different 
arrangements  with  dift'erent  counties  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plans  of  duties  as  submitted  by  the  several  county  boards  of  education. 

b.  Fuel  for  white  and  colored  schools  separately,  in  quantities  and 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  water,  light  and  power  bills  for  white  and 
colored  schools  separately. 

c.  Janitorial  supplies,  white  and  colored  separately,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  keep  the  building  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  specify  quantity 
and  amount. 

d.  Such  other  items  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plant,  according  to  rules  provided  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization. 

4.  The  Object  of  Maintenance  of  the  Plant. 

a.  To  be  paid  for  by  the  local  unit  out  of  the  funds  mentioned  in 
section  seven  of  this  act  in  so  far  as  the  same  be  sufficient,  and  if  there 
is  a  deficiency,  such  deficiency  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  funds  if 
available. 
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5.  Fixed  Charges. 

a.  To  be  paid  for  by  the  local  unit  out  of  funds  mentioned  in  section 
seven  of  this  act  in  so  far  as  the  same  be  sufficient,  and  if  there  is  a 
deficiency,  such  deficiency  shall  be  paid  out  of  State  funds  if  available. 

6.  Object  of  Auxiliary  Agencies. 

a.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  allow  in  the  transportation 
budget  an  amount  deemed  sufficient  and  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
proper  transportation  of  pupils  in  the  most  economical  and  business-like 
manner.  The  basis  of  calculation  shall  be  eight  dollars  ($8.00)  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  haul  for  one  and  one-half  miles  or  more  for  the  six 
months  school  term,  provided  that  such  an  amount  does  not  exceed  the 
actual  cost  for  the  next  preceding  year.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  study  the  conditions  peculiar  to  each 
county,  such  as  the  length  of  haul,  conditions  of  the  highways,  density 
of  population,  and  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  to  determine 
therefrom  whether  the  actual  need  in  such  county  exceeds  eight  dollars 
($8.00)  per  pupil  in  average  daily  haul.  Said  board  shall  then,  upon 
proper  showing,  increase  the  amount  beyond  eight  dollars  ($8.00)  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  haul,  but  not  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  actual 
necessary  expenditure. 

b.  An  amount  sufficient  to  replace  library  books,  white  and  colored 
separately,  and  to  provide  library  service  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

c.  Health  activities  for  work  now  provided  jointly  by  the  county  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  ten  cents  per  child. 

d.  Interest  on  temporary  loans  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  the 
State  Treasurer  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  when  and  as  needed. 

In  order  that  the  State  budget  may  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  operating  costs  of  the  current  school  year  on  an  economical 
basis,  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  have  authority,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  shall  promulgate,  to  make  additional  allot- 
ments to  the  several  counties,  and  may  include  the  same  in  the  State 
budget  not,  however,  in  any  event  to  exceed  in  any  one  county  five  per 
cent  of  the  State  budget  for  said  county;  and  all  said  allotments  shall 
be  subject  to  full  compliance  with  the  conditions  thereof,  and  no  money 
shall  be  paid  out  until  it  shall  have  been  ascertained  that  all  conditions 
have  been  met,  and  then  only  upon  the  specific  appropriation  of  said 
boards.  These  conditional  allotments  shall  be  limited  to  the  following 
items : 

a.  An  amount  to  be  used  for  the  employment  of  better  teachers  in 
counties  in  which  the  average  training  of  the  teaching  personnel  is  below 
the  average  training  in  the  State. 

b.  An  amount  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional teachers  due  to  increased  attendance. 

c.  An  amount  estimated  to  be  necessary  to  make  the  adjustments  be- 
tween transportation  costs  and  instructional  costs  in  new  and  large 
consolidations. 
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d.  An  amount  for  rural  supervision  for  white  and  colored,  not  how- 
ever, to  exceed  one-half  the  total  cost  in  any  county,  and  provided  for 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  may 
promulgate. 

The  additional  allotments  authorized  herein,  except  such  as  may  be 
included  in  the  State  budget,  when  and  if  made,  shall  be  on  the  reimburse- 
ment basis  and  shall  be  paid  only  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  all 
conditions  relating  to  said  allotments  shall  have  been  fully  complied  with 
in  all  particulars. 

The  State  budget,  as  determined  herein  for  each  and  every  county, 
shall  constitute  the  cost  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  the  six  months 
school  funds  and  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  State  standard  of  cost  for  educational  facilities. 

Sec.  7.  The  amount  due  any  county  from  the  State  six  months 
school  fund  shall  be  the  amount  estimated  by  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation, under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  be  necessary,  according  to 
State  standards,  for  the  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  the  six 
months  school  term,  for  the  following  objects  of  expenditures:  (1)  gen- 
eral control,  (2)  instructional  service,  (3)  operation  of  the  plant,  (4) 
auxiliary  agencies.  The  objects  of  expenditures  designated  as  (1)  main- 
tenance of  the  plant,  (2)  fixed  charges,  shall  be  supplied,  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  the  funds  required  by  law  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  public  school  fund  of  the  county  and  derived  from  fines,  forfeitures, 
penalties,  dog  taxes  and  from  all  other  sources  except  State  funds,  con- 
tributions and  ad  valorem  taxes.  When  the  estimated  amount  of  these 
funds,  based  upon  the  average  amount  received  from  these  sources  for 
the  next  preceding  three  years,  is  deemed  insufficient,  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  shall  have  authority  to  allocate  the  necessary  amounts  out 
of  the  State  six  months  school  fund. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  salary  schedule  hereinafter  fixed  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  salary  schedule  for  county  superintendents  hereto- 
fore adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  now  in  force,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  under  the 
provisions  of  section  twelve  (12)  of  this  act.  In  all  counties  with  a 
population  of  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  or  under,  census  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  thirty,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars 
($2,000)  ;  in  all  counties  with  a  population  of  twelve  thousand  (12,000) 
and  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  (25,000)  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500) ;  in  all  counties  with  a  population  of 
twenty-five  thousand  (25,000)  and  not  exceeding  forty  thousand  (40,000), 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  ;  in  all  counties 
above  forty  thousand  (40,000)  and  not  exceeding  seventy-five  thousand 
(75,000),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($3,500)  ;  and  in  all  counties  with  a  population  of  seventy-five  thousand 
(75,000)  or  more,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000). 

Sec.  9.  That  in  all  schools  v/ith  fewer  than  fifty  teachers  allowed 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  ten  and  eleven  of  this  act,  the  principal 
shall  be  included  in  the  number  of  teachers  allowed,  and  at  the  salary 
fixed  in  section  twelve  of  this  act.    In  schools  with  fifty  or  more  teachers. 
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one  whole-time  superintending  principal  is  allowed  at  the  salary  fixed 
by  section  twelve  of  this  act  for  the  group  of  thirty  to  forty-nine  teachers, 
and  for  each  forty  teachers  in  addition  to  the  first  fifty-one  additional 
whole-time  principal  or  supervisor  shall  be  allowed,  when  and  if  actually 
employed,  at  the  salary  of  the  class  of  fifteen  to  nineteen  teachers  as 
fixed  in  section  twelve  hereof:  Provided,  that  said  principal  or  supervisor 
shall  have  not  less  than  forty  teachers  under  his  supervision:  Provided 
further,  that  an  additional  teacher  with  salary  in  accordance  with  the 
State  salary  schedule  may  be  allowed  in  lieu  of  the  above  principal  or 
supervisor. 

The  number  of  principals  allowed  under  the  State  salary  schedule  as 
now  in  force,  except  as  herein  amended,  shall  continue  to  be  the  basis 
for  the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  the  schools  in  any  county  or  city,  and 
at  the  salaries  fixed  in  section  twelve  hereof. 

Sec.  10.  In  the  preparation  of  the  May  budget,  the  county  board 
of  education  in  each  and  every  county  is  hereby  authorized  to  estimate 
the  necessary  instructional  cost  for  the  elementary  schools  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  allowed  in  each  properly  constituted 
district  for  elementary  children  as  follows:  (1)  the  salary  cost  for  one 
teacher  in  the  elementary  grades  in  each  district  in  which,  during  the 
next  preceding  year,  the  average  number  of  elementary  school  pupils 
attending  such  district  was  not  more  than  thirty-five:  Provided,  that  the 
salary  cost  estimate  in  any  district  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  twenty-two  or  less  shall  not  exceed  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  salary 
schedule;  (2)  the  salary  cost  for  either  one  or  two  teachers,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  county  board  of  education,  in  each  elementary  school  dis- 
trict in  which,  during  the  next  preceding  year,  the  average  number  of 
pupils  attending  said  school  daily  was  in  excess  of  thirty-five  but  less 
than  forty-five:  Provided,  that  the  county  board  of  education  may,  when 
only  one  well  trained  teacher  is  employed  in  such  schools,  estimate  the 
salary  cost  at  a  ten  per  cent  advance  over  the  State  salary  schedule; 
and  provided  further,  that  the  county  board  of  education  shall,  where 
two  teachers  are  employed  in  such  schools,  estimate  the  salary  cost  of 
such  teachers  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  per  cent  below  the  State  salary  schedule; 
(3)  the  salary  cost  for  two  teachers  in  any  district  in  which  the  average 
number  of  elementary  pupils  attending  daily  for  the  next  preceding  year 
was  forty-five;  (4)  the  salary  cost  for  three  teachers  in  any  district  in 
which  the  average  number  of  elementary  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was 
seventy-five;  (5)  the  salary  cost  for  four  teachers  in  any  district  in 
which  the  average  daily  attendance  was  one  hundred  ten;  (6)  the  salary 
cost  for  five  teachers  in  any  district  in  which  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  one  hundred  forty-five;  (7)  the  salary  cost  for  six  teachers  in 
any  district  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  was  one  hundred 
eighty;  (8)  and  in  like  manner  thereafter  additional  salary  costs  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  salary  cost  of  one  additional  teacher  for  each 
additional  thirty-six  elementary  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  for 
the  next  preceding  year.  And  the  foregoing  shall  be  deemed  a  proper 
organization  with  respect  to  the  number  of  teachers  and  salary  costs: 
Provided,  that  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  have  authority,  in 
approving  the  State  budget,  to  require  an  average  daily  attendance  ten 
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greater  in  each  bracket  for  an  additional  teacher  than  the  number  speci- 
fied in  this  section,  when,  in  its  opinion  a  more  equitable  division  of  State 
funds  can  be  made  thereby. 

In  any  school  in  which  in  any  one  year,  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic 
of  contagious  diseases  greatly  reduces  the  expected  attendance,  the  county 
board  of  education  may  request  one  or  more  teachers  in  addition  to  the 
number  allowed  on  the  basis  of  attendance  for  the  next  preceding  year, 
but  the  final  determination  shall  rest  with  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion: Provided,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  schools,  the  county  board  of 
education  may  have  authority  to  transfer  either  pupils  or  teachers,  or 
both  from  one  school  to  another,  if  by  so  doing  the  schools  may  be 
operated  in  a  more  economical  manner. 

Sec.  11.  In  the  preparation  of  the  May  budget,  the  county  board  of 
education  in  each  and  every  county  shall  estimate  the  necessary  instruc- 
tional costs  for  the  high  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  teachers 
to  be  allowed  in  each  properly  constituted  high  school  district  as  follows: 
The  salary  cost  for  one  teacher  in  the  high  school  grades  in  each  prop- 
erly constituted  high  school  district  for  the  ensuing  year  wherever  the 
ftumber  of  high  school  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  next 
preceding  year  was  twenty-five;  the  salary  costs  for  two  teachers  in  any 
district  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  of  high  school  pupils  was 
thirty-eight  the  salary  cost  for  three  teachers  in  any  district  in  which 
the  average  attendance  of  high  school  pupils  was  fifty;  the  salary  cost 
for  four  teachers  in  any  district  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  high  school  pupils  was  eighty;  and  in  like  manner  thereafter  additional 
salary  costs  may  be  estimated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  salary  cost 
of  one  additional  teacher  for  each  additional  thirty-one  high  school  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance.  And  the  foregoing  shall  be  deemed  a  proper 
organization  with  respect  to  the  number  of  teachers  and  salary  costs. 

For  recently  consolidated  districts  or  for  new  consolidations,  the 
county  board  of  education  may  request  one  or  more  teachers  in  addition 
to  the  number  allowed  on  the  basis  of  the  attendance  for  the  next  pre- 
ceding year,  but  the  final  determination  shall  rest  with  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization. 

Sec.  12.  The  salaries  paid  all  teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and 
superintendents,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  uniform  graduated  schedule  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  which  is  now  in  force:  Provided, 
increments  accruing  for  the  years  1931-32 — 1932-33  shall  not  be  allowed: 
Provided,  that  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  is  authorized  to  adopt 
and  prescribe  the  schedule  or  maximum  of  all  salaries,  including  those 
in  the  uniform  graduated  salary  schedule,  and  other  expenses  including 
materials  and  supplies  which  may  be  paid  or  incurred  for  the  operation 
of  the  six  months  school  term  in  any  county  or  district  in  order  that  in 
no  event  shall  the  salary  and  expense  schedule  exceed  the  appropriation 
made  for  this  purpose:  Provided  further,  that  no  reduction  shall  be  made 
in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and  superintendents  in 
an  amount  greater  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  present  salary  schedule  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  set  forth  in  this  act:  Provided  further,  that 
no  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  salaries  of  those  named  above  until  all 
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other  possible  economies  shall  have  been  effected  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  in  the  adoption  of  any  rule  and  regulation  relating  to  the 
economies  in  school  administration:  Provided  further,  that  any  reduction 
in  salaries  made  under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be  upon  a  uni- 
form percentage  basis,  and  shall  be  in  force  only  until  July  first,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-three;  and  provided  further,  that  all  public 
school  teachers,  employed  for  a  term  of  six  months  shall  be  required  to 
teach  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  exclusive  of  holidays,  and  all  teachers 
employed  for  a  term  of  eight  months  shall  be  required  to  teach  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  days,  and  all  of  said  teachers  shall  be  paid  for  their 
services  on  this  basis. 

Sec.  12^.  No  teacher  or  principal  shall  be  required  to  attend  sum- 
mer school  during  the  years  1931-'32-'33  and  the  certificate  of  such  teachers 
as  may  have  been  required  to  attend  such  school  shall  not  lapse  but  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  board  of  trustees  in  each  special  charter  school 
shall  prepare  a  May  Budget  on  the  same  forms  and  in  the  same  detail 
as  required  by  the  county  board  of  education  and  submit  said  budget  to 
the  county  board  of  education.  Such  special  charter  budget  shall  then 
be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendation or  approval  of  the  county  board  of  education.  Thereupon  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  approve  a  budget  for  each  special 
charter  school  district  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  is  herein  pro- 
vided for  the  approval  of  the  State  budget  for  the  county  schools,  subject 
to  all  the  limitations  and  economies  provided  in  this  act.  The  State 
budget  for  each  special  charter  district  shall  be  added  to  the  State  budget 
for  the  rural  schools  in  the  county  in  which  said  special  charter  district 
is  located,  and  the  total  sum  of  all  such  budgets  in  any  county  shall  be 
in  the  State  budget  for  that  county. 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of 
education  of  the  county  and  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  State  Board  of  Equalization,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools  in  any  small  county,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  superintendent  of  public  schools,  to  serve  as  superintendent  or 
principal  of  one  or  more  high  schools,  of  said  county,  and  the  sum  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  may  be  added  to  his  salary,  and 
shall  be  included  in  the  May  budget  approved  by  the  State;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  county  superintendent  to  act  as  superintendent  of  any 
city  school  or  specially  chartered  school  district,  if,  and  when,  approved 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  such  salary  and 
in  such  proportion  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  board  of  trustees  or  governing  authorities  of  such  city 
school  or  specially  chartered  district;  but  any  additional  salary  or  expense 
thereby  incurred  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  such  city  school  or  specially 
chartered  district:  Provided  further,  that  a  county  superintendent  may 
serve  as  welfare  officer  and  have  such  additional  compensation  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  board  of  education  and  the  county  commissioners 
of  said  county,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization: 
Provided,  that  said  superintendent  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  actual 
necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
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welfare  officer,  as  the  board  of  county  commissioners  may  determine,  not 
to  exceed,  however,  six  (6)  cents  per  mile. 

Se€.  15.  That  no  county  shall  levy  an  ad  valorem  tax  for  the  operation 
of  the  current  expense  budget  for  schools  operated  according  to  the  State 
standards  herein  set  out  except  as  provided  in  the  Revenue  Act,  House 
Bill  one  hundred  and  two,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one. 
Provided,  that  the  County  Board  of  Education,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  in 
order  to  operate  the  schools  of  higher  standard  than  those  provided  for 
by  State  support,  may  supplement  any  object  or  item  of  school  expenditure 
specified  in  the  budget.  In  addition  thereto,  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  and  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  shall  have  authority  to  approve  a  district 
budget  in  the  same  way  and  manner. 

The  board  of  trustees  in  a  special  charter  school,  by  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  tax-levying  authorities  in  said  district,  and  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  may  supplement  in  its  district  budget  any  item  or 
object  of  expenditure  listed  in  the  State  budget  or  provide  for  additional 
programs  and  activities  not  therein  mentioned,  when  and  if  such  activities 
are  closely  allied  with  school  work:  Provided  further,  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  prevent  any  county,  district  or  city  from  levying  taxes  as  here- 
tofore for  the  operation  of  the  extended  term,  subject,  however,  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

The  request  for  funds  to  operate  schools,  either  county,  district  or 
special  charter  on  a  higher  standard  than  that  provided  for  by  State  sup- 
port shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  the  May  budget  and  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  not  later  than  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  June  upon  forms  provided  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  may  approve  or 
disapprove  this  supplemental  budget  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  the  event 
of  approval  the  same  shall  be  shown  in  detail  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  and  they  shall  make  a  special  levy  there- 
for, and  the  tax  receipt  shall  show  upon  the  face  thereof  the  purpose  of 
said  levy:  Provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  conferring 
additional  powers  to  levy  taxes  on  county  boards  of  commissioners,  but 
as  a  limitation  on  existing  powers  to  levy  taxes  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  this  act  and  contained  in  other  public  laws,  public-local  laws, 
or  private  laws. 

Sec.  16.  The  payment  of  the  State  Fund  to  the  counties  and  to  special 
charter  districts  may  be  made  in  monthly  instalments,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  practical  to  meet  the  needs  and  necessities 
of  the  six  months  school  term  in  the  various  counties  and  districts:  Pro- 
vided, that  prior  to  the  payment  of  any  monthly  instalment  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  file  with  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  a  certified  statement  of  all  salaries,  to- 
gether with  all  other  obligations,  that  may  be  due  and  payable,  said  state- 
ment to  be  filed  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  next  pre- 
ceding the  maturity  of  the  obligations. 

When  it  shall  appear  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion from  said  certified  statement  that  any  sums  are  due  and  payable 
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under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  said  demands  are  approved  by  him, 
he  shall  draw  his  requisition  on  the  State  Auditor  for  any  monthly  instal- 
ment, from  the  funds  allocated  for  the  purposes  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization. 

Sec.  I6V2.  That  section  one  hundred  ninety-nine,  Chapter  one  hun- 
dred thirty-six,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-three 
as  amended  shall  be  repealed,  and  the  following  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

County  Treasurer  to  give  two  bonds.  The  county  treasurer  shall  give 
two  bonds:  one,  for  the  protection  of  State  school  funds  forwarded  to 
him  for  disbursement  and  one,  for  the  protection  of  county  and  district 
school  funds  which  may  come  into  his  possession  by  authority  of  law,  as 
hereinafter  provided: 

(a)  Bond  for  the  protection  of  State  school  funds.  Before  any  money, 
appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  six  months  school  term 
or  the  support  of  the  extended  term,  shall  be  forwarded  to  any  county, 
the  county  treasure*  in  said  county  shall  execute  a  justified  bond  with 
security  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
which  amount  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  any  monthly  instalment  to  be 
forwarded  to  said  county.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  notify 
the  Budget  Bureau,  the  State  Auditor,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  amount  of  bonds  so  determined 
for  each  and  every  county,  and  the  county  board  of  education  in  each 
county  of  the  amount  determined  for  their  county.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Director  of  the  Local  Government  Commission  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  character  and  the  competence  of  the  bond  so  furnished  by 
the  county  treasurer  in  each  county,  and  to  certify  his  findings  to  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  to  the  State  Auditor, 
to  the  State  Treasurer,  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  to  the  county  board  of  education  in  each  county  as  to  his  findings 
relative  to  the  character  and  competence  of  the  bond  for  their  county.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  send  any  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the 
support  of  the  six  months  school  term  or  for  the  support  of  the  extended 
term  in  any  county,  to  the  county  treasurer  thereof  until  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  have  been  complied  with  so  far  as  said  county  may  be 
affected  thereby.  This  bond  shall  constitute  the  county  treasurer's  liability 
to  the  State  for  the  faithful  preservation  and  disbursement  of  State  funds 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  said  county,  and  the 
cost  of  any  surety  bond,  authorized  by  this  act  and  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  six  months  school  fund 
or  out  of  the  tax  reduction  fund,  allocated  to  said  county,  or  out  of  both 
funds,  as  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  may  determine.  In  case  any 
monthly  instalments  requested  by  the  county  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
bond  as  herein  provided  for,  said  instalment  shall  be  sent  in  two  parts, 
no  one  of  which  shall  be  greater  than  said  bond,  and  the  second  part  of 
said  instalment  shall  not  be  forwarded  until  the  first  part  shall  have  been 
disbursed. 

(b)  Bond  for  the  protection  of  county  and  district  school  funds. 
Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  county  treasurer  shall 
execute  a  justified  bond  with  security  for  all  public  school  moneys  which 
may  come  into  his  possession,  other  than  State  school  funds,  in  an  amount 
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to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  the  character  and 
competence  of  said  bond  shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Local 
Government  Commission  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  bonds  for  the 
protection  of  other  county  moneys  are  approved,  which  amount  shall  be 
sufficient  at  all  times  to  safeguard  the  school  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  treasurer.  The  county  treasurer's  bond  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  treasurer  of  the  county  school 
fund,  and  for  the  payment  to  his  successor  in  office  of  any  balance  of 
school  moneys  that  may  be  in  his  hand  unexpended.  This  bond  shall  be 
a  departure  bond  and  shall  not  include  liability  for  funds  other  than 
county  school  funds,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners and  the  Director  of  the  Local  Government  Commission  as  pro- 
vided herein. 

Sec.  17.  That  section  fifty-eight  and  section  one  hundred  ninety-seven. 
Chapter  one  hundred  thirty-six,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred twenty-three,  as  amended,  be  repealed  and  the  following  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof: 

How  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed.  School  funds  under  the  control 
of  the  county  board  of  education  as  referred  to  in  this  section  are  classified 
into  three  groups: 

(1)  Six  months  term  school  fund.  Fund  appropriated  and  expended 
for  the  constitutional  six  months  school  term.  The  county  treasurer  shall 
pay  out  said  funds  only  on  warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  county  board  of  education,  and  countersigned  by  such  officer  as 
the  county  government  laws  may  require. 

(2)  County-wide  extended  term  school  fund.  Funds  appropriated  and 
expended  for  the  county-wide  school  term  above  the  constitutional  six 
months  term.  The  county  treasurer  shall  pay  out  said  funds  only  on 
warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  board  of 
education  and  countersigned  by  such  officers  as  the  county  government 
laws  may  require, 

(3)  Local  district  funds.  Local  taxes  and  other  funds  belonging  to 
specific  districts.  The  county  treasurer  shall  pay  out  said  funds  only  on 
warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  and  countersigned  by  such  officer  as  the  county  government 
laws  may  require.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  issue  no  war- 
rants chargeable  against  local  district  funds  except  in  accordance  with 
the  adopted  district  fund  budget,  which  budget  shall  have  been  sworn  to 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  local  district  committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  county  board  of  education. 

All  salary  warrants  for  teachers  and  principals  and  other  regular 
employees  shall  be  issued  only  on  the  basis  of  written  monthly  certification, 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  local  district  school  commit- 
tee and  filed  with  the  county  board  of  education,  which  certification  shall 
specify  the  length  of  service  rendered  by  each  person  and  the  amount  due 
and  payable  therefor;  and  said  certification  shall  further  specify  that 
part  of  the  total  amount  to  be  charged  to  the  constitutional  six  months 
term  funds,  that  part  of  the  total  amount  to  be  charged  to  extended  term 
funds,  and  that  part  of  the  total  amount  to  be  charged  to  district  funds, 
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as  defined  herein:  Provided,  that  the  county  board  of  education,  in  case 
of  dispute  as  to  any  claim,  may  in  regular  or  called  session  finally  de- 
termine the  validity  of  said  claim  and  order  settlement  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  their  findings.  Each  warrant  drawn  in  payment  of  any  claim, 
including  salaries  or  for  any  other  purpose,  shall  specify  the  fund  to 
which  the  warrant  is  chargeable.  If  any  part  of  any  warrant  drawn  is 
chargeable  against  district  funds,  the  amount  charged  to  local  district 
funds  and  the  district  to  which  said  amount  is  charged  shall  be  specified. 
In  the  payment  of  salary  warrants  referred  to  in  this  section,  the  county 
board  of  education  may  require  the  teachers'  report  at  the  end  of  each 
month  to  be  properly  attested  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  local 
committee  before  issuing  salary  warrant:  Provided,  that  the  final  report 
of  membership  and  attendance  from  any  district,  whether  by  a  teacher, 
principal,  or  superintendent,  shall  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  an 
officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  by  such  teacher,  principal,  or  super- 
intendent making  said  report,  before  the  last  warrant  for  salary  or  salaries 
in  said  district  may  be  issued:  and  provided  further,  that  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  authorized  and  directed  to  attest  such 
signature  and  oath  without  fee  or  charge  when  so  requested:  Provided, 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  county  board  of  education 
from  requiring  that  said  warrants  be  signed  by  district  officials,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  county  officials  specified  therein,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  said 
board,  such  procedure  is  desirable  and  practicable. 

Sec.  18.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  county  board  of  education 
or  any  board  of  trustees  in  a  special  charter  district  or  for  their  agents 
to  use  any  fund  provided  by  the  State  for  the  operation  of  the  six  months 
school  term  for  any  other  purpose,  even  temporarily,  than  for  the  purpose 
set  out  in  the  budget  approved  by  the  State.  The  budget  approved  by 
the  State  shall  be  the  maximum  amount  to  be  received  by  any  county  or 
city  from  State  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  six  months  term,  and  any 
county  board  of  education  or  board  of  trustees  in  any  city,  or  any  agent 
thereof  who  shall  contract  for  expenditures  out  of  State  funds,  or  in  any 
way  obligate  the  State  for  payments,  for  any  amount  in  excess  of  the 
budget  approved  by  the  State,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  or  both,  within  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  The  records  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  all  State  school 
funds  forwarded  to  a  county  or  city  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  proper  agents  or  representatives  of  the  State.  Any 
county  board  of  education  or  board  of  trustees  in  a  special  charter  dis- 
trict may  request  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for  a  transfer  of  funds 
as  between  objects  or  items  of  expenditure,  and  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation shall  have  authority  to  authorize  such  transfer  of  funds  within 
the  limit  of  the  State  budget. 

Sec.  19.  No  person  shall  be  employed  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools  unless  such  person  is  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  standard  college 
and  has  had  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  or  its  equiva- 
lent, within  the  ten  years  next  preceding  the  day  of  employment,  and 
holds  a  certificate  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  showing  these  facts: 
Provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  persons  who  now  hold  a 
county  superintendent's  certificate.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
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boards  of  education  to  examine  carefully  into  the  business  qualifications, 
executive  ability,  and  administrative  experience  of  any  applicant  about 
to  be  elected.  The  county  superintendent  shall  also  hold  a  health  cer- 
tificate as  now  required  by  section  one  hundred  fifty-nine,  Public  Laws 
of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-three. 

Sec.  20.  County  superintendents  shall  be  elected  by  each  county  board 
of  education  and  reported  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  which 
board  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  said  election  or  to  dismiss  any  county 
superintendent  in  service  for  incompetence  or  failure  to  perform  his  duty, 
upon  recommendation  or  complaint  of  the  State  Superintendent.  In  case 
of  controversy  between  the  State  Superintendent  and  any  county  or  city 
superintendent,  or  between  the  State  Superintendent  and  any  county 
board  or  between  any  county  superintendent  and  any  county  board,  the 
matter  in  difference  shall  be  submitted  to  and  settled  by  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization,  whose  ruling  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  21.  It  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation in  any  county  to  permit  children  residing  in  a  district  having  not 
more  than  six  months  term  to  attend  any  school  in  the  county,  including 
those  in  special  charter  districts  participating  in  State  funds,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  county  board  of  education,  for  the  full  term  of  such  school 
without  the  payment  of  any  tuition:  Provided,  that  sufficient  space  is 
available  in  the  buildings  of  such  school  districts  in  which  the  children  are 
transferred. 

It  shall  be  deemed  unlawful  for  any  county  board  of  education  in  this 
State  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  an  elementary  school  in  a  district 
in  which  fewer  than  twenty-two  pupils  were  in  average  daily  attendance 
for  the  next  preceding  year,  or  to  provide  for  high  school  instruction  in 
a  district  in  which  the  attendance  of  high  school  pupils  for  the  next  pre- 
ceding year  was  less  than  fifty,  unless  and  until  every  other  plan  for 
caring  for  such  schools  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  and  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  careful  calculation  to  be  more  expensive;  and  the  reasons  and 
calculations  for  retention  of  such  schools  shall  be  made  in  such  form  as 
to  enable  the  same  to  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  interested  tax  payers. 

Sec.  22.  No  sheriff,  tax  collector,  treasurer,  fiscal  agent,  or  other 
officer  or  agent  of  any  county  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  any  amount  out 
of  the  fund  received  hereunder  by  way  of  commissions  or  allowance  of 
any  kind  or  nature. 

Sec.  23.  Each  section  of  this  act,  and  this  act  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  provide  for  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
school  fund  to  the  end  that  the  burden  of  support  of  the  six  months  term 
may  rest  equitably  upon  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  that  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  be  the  same,  as  near  as  may  be  in  each  county. 

Sec.  24.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  allow  in  the  State 
budget  for  compensation  for  each  member  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation an  amount  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  per  diem  and  five  cents  a  mile 
to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  may 
determine  the  maximum  number  of  meetings  to  be  held  in  any  county. 
And  no  member  of  the  board  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  any  serv- 
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ices  rendered  except  the  per  diem  provided  in  this  section  for  attending 
meetings  of  the  board  and  traveling  expenses  when  attending  meetings  of 
the  board,  or  such  other  traveling  expenses  as  may  be  incurred  while 
performing  duties  imposed  upon  any  member  by  authority  of  the  board: 
Provided,  that  per  diem  and  travel  for  not  exceeding  five  members  shall 
be  allowed  in  any  one  county. 

Sec.  25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  examine  the  records  of  the  county  to  see  that  the  proceeds 
from  the  poll  taxes  and  dog  taxes  are  correctly  accounted  for  to  the 
school  fund  each  year,  and  to  examine  the  records  of  the  several  courts 
of  the  county,  including  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  at  least  once  every 
three  months  to  see  that  all  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  and  any  other 
special  funds  accruing  to  the  county  school  fund  are  correctly  and  promptly 
accounted  for  to  the  school  fund;  and  if  the  county  superintendent  shall 
find  that  any  such  taxes  or  fines  are  not  correctly  and  promptly  accounted 
for  to  the  school  fund,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  prompt  report  thereof 
to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  also  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Superior 
Court  holding  the  courts  in  the  district:  Provided,  that  in  any  county 
having  a  county  auditor,  county  accountant,  or  county  manager,  that  the 
duties  enjoined  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  performed  by 
one  of  said  officers ;  and  if  there  are  two  or  more  such  officers  in  any 
county,  then  by  one  of  such  officers  in  the  order  named. 

Sec.  26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to 
provide  all  general  control,  instructional  service,  operation  of  plant,  and 
auxiliary  agencies,  as  hereinbefore  specified,  for  the  operation  of  the  six 
months  school  term  as  provided  for  by  the  State. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and 
county  boards  of  education,  and  boards  of  trustees  in  special  charter  dis- 
tricts to  act  through  and  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Purchasing  Agency 
in  the  purchase  of  all  materials  and  supplies  to  be  used  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  State.  This  provision  shall  apply  to  all  extended  terms  as  well  as 
to  the  six  months  term.  The  State  Purchasing  Agent  and  the  Board  of 
Equalization  shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Sec.  27.  That  the  auditing  of  tTie  records  of  the  several  boards  of 
education  in  the  several  counties  shall  be  done  by  the  Local  Government 
Advisory  Commission  in  accordance  with  Chapter  two  hundred  and  one 
of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and 
the  said  State  Board  of  Equalization  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  set  apart  so  much  of  the  fund  appropriated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  under  the  general  appropriations  bill,  as  may  be  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  said  audits. 

Sec.  28.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  a  county  from  levying  taxes 
to  provide  for  the  Debt  Service  Fund  and  the  Capital  Outlay  Fund  as 
now  or  hereinafter  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  29.  The  county  board  of  education  in  each  and  every  county  of 
the  State  shall  have  ample  authority  to  transfer  pupils  across  the  lines 
of  ail  districts,  if  in  their  opinion,  by  so  doing,  better  school  facilities  may 
be  provided  at  the  same  or  at  a  lower  cost. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  each  and  every 
county,  and  said  boards  are  hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed 
to  perform  said  duties,  to  make  a  thorough  and  careful  re-study  of  the 
total  school  situation  in  their  respective  counties,  prior  to  the  preparation 
of  the  November  budget,  to  ascertain  what  modifications,  if  any,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  system  of  free  public  schools  may  be  made  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  greater  degree  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  operations 
of  the  schools.  Said  boards  of  education  shall  have  authority,  upon  the 
completion  of  said  study,  as  between  all  districts  participating  in  the  tax 
reduction  fund,  to  transfer  children  from  one  school  to  another,  to  re- 
assign teachers  to  different  schools,  to  redirect  transportation  facilities, 
and  to  make  such  other  changes  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  will 
in  their  mature  judgment  provide  for  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
public  schools  of  said  counties.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  more  economical 
and  efficient  reorganization,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  any  amount  appor- 
tioned to  any  district  from  the  tax  reduction  fund  may,  upon  approval  of 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  be  withdrawn  and  allotted  to  another 
district  or  districts.  A  statement  showing  such  changes  as  are  made  shall 
be  filed  by  the  county  superintendent  as  a  part  of  the  November  budget: 
Provided,  however,  that  no  change  shall  be  made  that  will  cause  an  ex- 
penditure in  excess  of  the  approved  May  budget.  Said  changes  shall  be 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  remedy  the  over -crowded  conditions  and  to  dis- 
tribute equally  the  teaching  load  among  all  the  teachers  in  the  county,  as 
may  be  consistent  with  good  school  administration. 

Sec.  30.  That  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  compensation  insurance 
by  any  of  the  counties  of  the  State  as  the  same  may  affect  the  school 
fund. 

Sec.  31.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act,  to  the 
extent  of  such  conflict  only,  are  hereby  repealed.  If  any  section,  part, 
paragraph,  sentence  or  clause  of  this  act  shall  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional or  invalid  the  same  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  of  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  this  act. 

Sec.  32.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Ratified,  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1931. 


AN  ACT  FOR  REDUCING  AD  VALOREM  TAXES  IN  THE  COUNTY- 
WIDE,  SPECIAL  CHARTER  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAX  DISTRICTS 
OF  THE  STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  reducing  ad  valorem  taxes  in  the 
county-wide,  special  charter,  and/or  local  school  tax  districts  of  the  State 
and  having  an  extended  term  of  two  months  beyond  the  constitutional 
six  months  term,  and  hereinafter  in  this  section  called  school  districts,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  set  aside  the 
appropriation  made  for  that  purpose  to  be  used  as  a  tax  reduction  fund 
in  said  school  districts,  and  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 
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(a)  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  determine  the  value  of 
all  taxable  property  in  each  and  all  of  said  school  districts. 

(b)  The  said  board  shall  ascertain  the  necessary  cost  of  operating 
the  extended  term  of  two  months  in  each  and  all  of  the  said  school  districts. 

(c)  From  the  total  cost  of  said  two  months  extended  term  in  all  of 
said  school  districts  shall  be  deducted  the  sum  of  said  appropriation,  and 
the  difference  shall  be  the  net  amount  which  the  respective  school  districts 
shall  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  two  months  of  the  ex- 
tended term. 

(d)  The  said  Board  of  Equalization  shall  then  determine  the  uni- 
form rate  necessary  to  be  levied  on  the  total  determined  valuation  in  order 
to  produce  the  amount  ascertained  under  sub-section  (c) ,  and  shall  certify 
said  rate  to  the  tax-levying  authorities  of  each  and  every  county  and  shall 
also  certify  to  said  tax-levying  authorities  the  determined  valuation  of  all 
the  property  in  each  and  every  of  such  school  districts  in  said  county. 

(e)  The  tax-levying  authorities  of  each  and  every  county  having  one 
or  more  of  such  school  districts  shall  levy  a  tax  rate  on  all  the  property 
of  all  such  districts  sufficient  to  produce  a  net  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  that  would  be  raised  by  multiplying  the  certified  uniform  rate  by 
the  certified  equalized  value  of  all  the  property  in  said  school  district;  and 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  tax  thus  produced  by  said  school  district 
and  the  necessary  cost  as  determined  by  sub-section  (b)  shall  represent 
the  amount  which  each  of  said  school  districts  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  tax  reduction  fund. 

(f)  The  extended  term  costs  in  said  school  districts  shall  not  exceed 
the  pro  rata  costs  of  the  six  months  constitutional  term;  and  no  other 
taxes  shall  be  levied  in  said  school  district  for  current  expense  unless  an 
itemized  statement  is  filed  by  the  trustees  or  school  committee  of  such 
school  districts  with  the  County  Commissioners,  approved  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  showing  the  necessity  of  such  additional  levy,  in 
which  event  the  County  Commissioners  may  levy  such  additional  amount 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  after  approval  also  by  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation. 

(g)  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  in 
each  and  every  county  to  originate  the  school  budget  for  the  extended 
term  but  the  same  shall  not  be  effective  until  approved  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization:  Provided, 
however,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  school  districts  having  an 
extended  term  of  more  or  less  than  two  months  beyond  the  constitutional 
six  months  term  from  participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  said  appropri- 
ation, but  all  such  school  districts  having  an  extended  term  in  excess  of 
such  two  months  may  only  participate  in  such  appropriation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  for  and  during  and  including  two  months  of  such 
extended  term. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  powers  and  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation, except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  added  to  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  otherwise,  shall  continue  and  remain  the  same  as  prescribed 
in  Chapter  two  hundred  fifty-six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine 
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hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  in  Chapter  two  hundred  forty-five  of  the 
Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

Sec.  3.  T,he  money  appropriated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  disbursed  to  the  counties  and  districts  in  the  same  way  and  manner 
as  is  provided  in  the  act  for  the  disbursement  of  the  six  months,  school 
fund. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act, 
to  the  extent  of  such  conflict  only,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1931. 


AN  ACT  TO  FIX  A  LIMIT  TO  THE  CUTTING  OF  SALARIES  OF 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  AND  TO  STABILIZE  CON- 
DITIONS AFFECTING  EMPLOYMENT  THEREIN. 

Whereas,  numerous  bills  have  been  introduced  in  this  General  Assembly 
looking  to  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
as  the  principal  means  of  economy  in  maintenance;  and. 

Whereas,  other  measures  are  pending,  the  effect  of  which  on  teachers' 
salaries  is  a  matter  of  doubt;  and, 

Whereas,  the  usual  time  of  making  contracts  with  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  has  already  passed  and  the  state  of  uncertainty  is  injuri- 
ously affecting  the  service: 

Now,  Therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  salary  of  no  teacher  engaged  solely  in  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  cut  more  than  ten  per  cent  below 
the  standard  salary  scale  in  operation  during  the  year  nineteen  thirty, 
nineteen  thirty-one,  nor  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  salary  which  was 
received  or  should  have  been  received  by  such  teacher  during  said  year: 
Provided,  increments  accruing  for  years  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty- 
one,  thirty-two,  thirty-three,  shall  not  be  added  as  provided  in  the  General 
School  Bill,  being  House  Bill  number  five  hundred  seventy-two,  any  act 
or  resolution  of  this  General  Assembly  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1931. 
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AN  ACT  TO  APPOINT  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, FIX  THEIR  TERM  OF  OFFICE,  AND  LIMIT  COMPENSATION 
AT  STATE  EXPENSE. 

The  General  Asse^nhly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  hereinafter  named  persons  are  hereby  appointed 
members  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  for  the  several  counties  in  the 
State  as  follows,  to-wit: 

Alamance:  C.  P.  Albright,  E.  J.  Braxton,  W.  M.  Brown,  J.  J.  Lam- 
beth, J.  E.  Sellars. 

Alexander:  E.  E.  Lackey  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 
Alleghany:  Emmett  Reeves  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 
Anson:  M,  E.  Lowry  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 

Ashe:  That  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Ashe  County 
be  and  is  hereby  reduced  from  five  to  three  members,  and  E.  C.  Francis, 
H.  H.  Lemly  and  Dr.  R.  F.  Barr  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Ashe  County. 

Avery:  Don  D.  Farthing,  J.  M.  Dearmin,  M.  C.  Biggerstaff,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Von  Cannon. 

Beaufort:  John  B.  Sparrow,  T.  W.  Spruill. 

Bertie:  W.  A.  Taylor,  Henry  Spruill,  D.  R.  Britton. 

Bladen:  Angus  Cromartie. 

Brunswick:  L.  H.  Phelps  (for  a  term  of  six  years),  H.  W.  Hood  (for 
a  term  of  four  years),  J.  C.  Chadwick  (for  a  term  of  two  years). 

Buncombe:  That  the  membership  of  the  Brard  of  Education  of  Bun- 
combe County  be  and  is  hereby  increased  from  five  to  seven  members  and 
Worth  McKinney,  B.  L.  Shuford,  J.  Fred  Hall,  Claude  L.  Love,  Pat  M. 
Burdette,  Kingsland  Van  Winkle,  and  Lyons  Lee  be  and  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  said  county  and  State 
compensation  allowed  for  five  members  of  said  Board  is  to  be  prorated 
among  the  said  seven  members  of  said  Board. 

Burke:  J.  E.  Coulter,  A.  N.  Dale,  W.  E.  McConnanghey,  Frank  Brink- 
ley,  Marshal  Arney,  and  the  term  of  the  said  members  of  the  Burke 
County  Board  of  Education  shall  be  as  follows:  W.  E.  McConnanghey  and 
Frank  Brinkley,  for  six  years;  Marshall  Arney  and  J.  E.  Coulter,  for 
four  years;  and  A.  N.  Dale,  for  two  years. 

Cabarrus:  W.  R.  Odell  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 

Caldwell:  J.  N.  Moore,  H.  M.  Courtney. 

Camden:  W.  P.  Barco,  T.  S.  Robertson,  J.  W.  Jones. 

Carteret:  Dennis  Mason.  The  terms  of  all  members  shall  expire  in 
two  years. 

Caswell:  N.  J.  Taylor,  C.  J.  Fowlkes,  W.  L.  Miles. 
Catawba:  C.  E.  Finger,  Charlie  Hewitt. 

Chatham:  M.  M.  Bridges,  W.  J.  Hannon,  J.  M.  Mclver,  Sam  Hinton. 
Cherokee:  B.  P.  Grant,  R.  H.  King,  P.  A.  Mauney. 
Chowan:  Mrs.  Z.  W.  Evans,  R.  N.  Privott. 
Clay:  S.  C.  Hogsed. 

Cleveland:  W.  A.  Ridenhour,  C.  D.  Forney,  C.  S.  Young,  Ivey  Willis, 
J.  L.  Hord. 
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Columbus:  J.  H.  Land,  F.  G.  Kelley,  Dr.  W.  H.  Ciowell,  A.  E.  Waller, 
Dr.  Thurston  Fornyduval. 

Craven:  J.  H.  West  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 

Cumberland:  H.  S.  Averitt,  W.  D.  Bullard  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 
Currituck:  H.  G.  Dozier,  G.  C.  Boswood,  L.  C.  Baum  (all  for  a  term 
of  two  years). 

Dare:  Theo.  S.  Meekins,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Davis,  L  B.  Austin,  E.  N.  Baum, 
C.  E.  Payne. 

Davidson:  H.  D.  Townsend,  M.  L.  Kesler,  L  G.  Shoaf,  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Allen,  Charles  R.  Dodson. 
Davie:  I.  P,  Graham. 

Duplin:  D.  Stokes  Williams  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 
Durham:  H.  G.  Hedrick,  W.  I.  Cranford,  T.  O.  Sorrel,  J.  B.  Mason, 
H.  L.  Umstead. 

Edgecombe:  Frank  E.  Winslow,  Julian  M,  Baker  (for  a  term  of  six 
years) . 

Forsyth:  P.  Frank  Hanes,  James  J.  Griffith,  George  Miller  Hinshaw. 

Franklin:  Mrs.  T.  H.  Dickens,  A.  F.  Johnson:  Provided,  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Franklin  County  shall  serve  for  a  period 
of  six  years  after  their  appointment. 

Gaston:  C.  E.  Hutchinson,  John  Rudisill,  S.  N.  Boyce. 

Gates:  E.  A.  Benton,  J.  C.  Holland,  G.  C.  Hobbs,  K.  C.  Horner,  H.  F. 
Parker. 

Graham:  J.  P.  Slaughter,  J.  D.  Phillips,  E.  C.  Cody:  Provided,  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Graham  County  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed for  a  period  of  four  years. 

Granville:  D.  A.  Burwell,  J.  W.  Dean,  N.  F.  Hobgood,  J.  L.  Peed, 
J.  A.  Williams. 

Greene:  Dr.  Drew  S.  Harper,  Willie  E.  Sugg,  Walter  L.  Gay,  R.  P. 
Lane,  Luby  C.  Edwards. 

Guilford:  J.  H.  Joyner,  Charles  H.  Ireland,  Dr.  Dred  Peacock,  S.  E. 
Coltrane:  Provided,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Guilford 
County  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

Halifax:  R.  L.  Towe. 

Harnett:  Clarence  J.  Smith,  J.  A.  Hockaday,  B.  P.  Ingram. 
Haywood:  G.  C.  Plott,  H.  Arthur  Osborne,  J.  H.  Haynes. 
Henderson:  John  A.  Hudgens  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 
Hertford:  G.  C.  Picot,  W.  D.  Boone,  W.  A.  Thomas. 
Hoke:  Jesse  Gibson,  Louis  Parker,  M.  W.  McLean,  H.  F.  Currie,  A.  P. 
Stubbs. 

Hyde :  John  T.  Midyette,  Joe  Mann,  J.  H.  Swindell. 
Iredell:  S.  H.  Houston,  J.  A.  Craven,  A.  J.  Beaver,  R.  C.  Bunch,  G.  W. 
Baity. 

Jackson:  T.  A.  Dillard,  L.  A.  Buchanan. 

Johnston:  P.  B.  Chamblee,  C.  G.  Holt,  J.  W.  Woodard,  B.  B.  Adams, 
W.  H.  Call. 

Jones:  George  R.  Hughes  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 
Lee:  D.  E.  Shaw. 

Lenoir:  E.  V.  Webb,  R.  G.  Hodges,  W.  B.  Becton,  D.  W.  Wood,  T.  A. 
Turner, 
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Lincoln:  P.  V.  Cobb,  Dorsey  Rhyne,  L.  A.  Yoder,  Dr.  W.  G.  Bandy, 
A.  A.  Beam. 

Macon:  Dr.  S.  H.  Lyle,  Lawrence  Ramsey,  Alex  Moore. 

Madison:  Wiley  M.  Roberts,  Lee  Ramsey,  Joe  Worley,  Jasper  Ebbs 
(for  a  term  of  four  years). 

Martin:  W.  0.  Griffin,  Javan  Rogers,  J.  Eason  Lilly,  J.  T.  Barnhill, 
J.  A.  Getsinger:  Provided,  that  J.  Eason  Lilly,  Javan  Rogers  serve  for 
a  term  of  two  years;  J.  T.  Barnhill  and  J.  A.  Getsinger  for  a  term  of 
four  years  and  W.  0.  Griffin  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

McDowell:  Miles  P.  Flack,  M.  L.  Good,  W.  L.  Morris. 

Mecklenburg:  J.  Dowd  Henderson  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  W.  B. 
McClintock  (for  a  term  of  six  years),  L.  W.  Query  (for  a  term  of  four 
years) . 

Mitchell:  Tarp  Turbyfill,  J.  Frank  Greene,  W.  L.  Whitson  (all  for  a 
term  of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
thirty-one) . 

Montgomery:  H.  N.  Steed,  R.  B.  Scarboro,  E.  R.  Wallace. 
Moore:  J.  E.  Muse,  F.  W.  Von  Cannon,  J.  W.  Graham,  Dr.  J.  F.  Davis 
and  C.  C.  Jones. 

Nash:  F.  V.  Avent,  T.  A.  Avera,  J.  W.  Roberson. 

New  Hanover:  Dr.  John  Hoggard,  L.  T.  Landen,  Herbert  A.  Lynch, 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Meister  and  R.  S.  McClelland. 

Northampton:  E.  S.  Bowers  (the  term  of  office  for  E.  S.  Bowers  of 
Northampton  County  shall  be  for  six  years  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one). 

Onslow:  Hosea  Brown,  R.  V.  Venters,  I.  T.  Rawls,  C.  S.  Pittman,  J.  D. 
Coston. 

Orange:  M.  W.  Durham,  E.  C.  Compton,  M.  P.  Efland. 

Pamlico:  E.  E.  Mayo,  M.  A.  Mathews,  J.  Y.  Sawyer,  C.  J.  McCotter. 

Pasquotank:  D.  W.  Morgan. 

Pender:  T.  J.  Henry,  J.  R.  Marshburn. 

Perquimans:  T.  S.  White,  W.  E.  Dail,  Shelton  Long,  J.  H.  Miller,  J.  H. 
Baker  (all  for  a  term  of  six  years). 

Person:  W.  R.  Wilkerson,  E.  E.  Bradsher,  Geo.  W.  Walker,  N.  H. 
Montgomery,  R.  G.  Cole. 

Pitt:  John  T.  Thorne,  W.  H.  Woolard  (all  for  a  term  of  six  years). 

Polk:  R.  M.  Hall,  G.  E.  Bell,  H.  P.  Sharp,  Henry  Thompson,  C.  L. 
Jackson. 

Randolph:  L.  F.  Ross,  L.  C.  Smith. 
Richmond:  W.  N.  Everett,  Jr.,  Henry  C.  Hall. 

Robeson:  That  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Robeson 
County  be  and  is  hereby  increased  from  five  to  nine  members  and  A.  B. 
McRae,  John  Blount  McLeod,  Miss  Mary  McEachern,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Oliver, 
Edward  K.  Butler,  Dr.  T.  W.  Carmichael,  Henry  A.  McKinnon,  J.  F. 
Johnson  and  Grady  Marley  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  said  county  and  State  compensation  allowed 
for  five  members  of  said  board  is  to  be  prorated  among  the  said  nine 
members  of  said  board. 

Rockingham:  C.  P.  Wall,  J.  L.  Roberts,  T.  B.  Wilson,  T.  J.  Garrett, 
L.  W.  Mathews. 
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Rowan:  Carl  Hall  is  hereby  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Rutherford:  J.  C.  Hames,  J.  T.  Harris,  W.  W.  Nanney. 
Sampson:  M.  F.  Troublefield,  J.  J.  Stafford. 
Scotland:  T.  L.  Henley,  W.  G.  Shaw,  W.  N.  McKenzie. 
Stanly:  G.  A.  Lipe,  A.  L.  Efird. 

Stokes:  J.  Reid  Forrest,  R.  B.  Hutcherson,  John  W.  Priddy. 

Surry:  J.  F.  Carter,  Vestal  Taylor,  E.  L.  Patterson,  W.  S.  Comer, 
W.  R.  Badgett  and  Moir  S.  Martin  (all  for  a  term  of  two  years). 

Swain:  George  W.  Beck,  G.  I.  Calhoun,  W.  T.  Jenkins. 

Transylvania:  That  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Transylvania  County  be  and  is  hereby  increased  from  three  to  five  mem- 
bers and  L.  P.  Wilson,  C.  V.  Shuford,  S.  L.  Barnett  and  L.  C.  Case  be 
and  are  hereby  appointed  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  said 
county. 

Tyrrell:  Paul  Jones,  C.  J.  Cahoon,  W.  J.  Coffield. 

Union:  James  P.  Marsh,  T.  L.  Price,  J.  Sidney  Broom,  C.  C.  Burris, 
W.  J.  Sims. 

Vance:  J.  E.  Kimball,  R.  L.  Bennett,  E.  R.  Boyd. 

Wake:  That  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Wake 
County  be,  and  is  hereby  increased  from  three  to  five  members;  and  W.  C. 
Riddick  is  hereby  appointed  for  six  years,  Oscar  Griswold  and  Walter 
Rogers  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  for  two  years  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  said  county. 

Warren:  W.  T.  Carter,  Stanley  W.  Powell,  A.  C.  Blalock,  J.  K.  Pin- 
nell,  J.  D.  Riggan. 

Washington:  L.  E.  Hassell  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 

Watauga:  J.  B.  Horton,  Will  C.  Walker,  T.  H.  Coffey,  Jr. 

Wayne:  J.  A.  Best. 

Wilkes:  That  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Wilkes 
County  be  and  is  hereby  increased  from  three  to  five  members  and  C.  O. 
McNeill,  E.  E.  Eller,  D.  F.  Shepard,  Mack  Moore  and  R.  L.  Hickerson 
be  and  are  hereby  appointed  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
said  county. 

Wilson:  John  L.  Bryant,  0.  Bullock. 

Yadkin:  M.  V.  Fleming,  W.  M.  Parks,  J.  H.  Speas. 

Yancey:  J.  A.  Hannum,  W.  T.  Tomborlin,  Jobe  Thomas. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  several  County  Boards  of  Education  ap- 
pointed by  this  act  shall  qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and 
shall"  unless  otherwise  herein  provided,  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years 
from  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified,  and  to- 
gether with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  several  coun- 
ties whose  terms  will  not  expire  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty-one,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  respective  counties. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  oust  or  displace  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  any  county  where  the  term  of  such  member, 
as  now  provided  by  law,  extends  beyond  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one. 
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In  case  of  any  conflict  between  the  existing  term  of  any  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  any  county  and  the  term  of  any  member  ap- 
pointed by  this  act,  then  the  present  incumbent  shall  be  deemed  and  held 
as  the  legal  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  particular  county. 

Sec.  3.  That  tlie  per  diem  and  mileage  of  not  exceeding  five  members 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  if 
the  six  months  State  supported  school  law  is  adopted,  shall  be  borne  out 
of  the  State  school  fund;  for  any  number  in  excess  of  five,  out  of  the 
county  school  fund. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the 
date  of  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  15th  day  of  April,  1931. 

Note — Supplementary  acts  amended  the  above  act  appointing  mem- 
bers of  the  boards  of  education  as  follows: 
Avery — Amended  to  read  as  follows: 

^' Avery:  J.  M.  Dearmin,  Don  D.  Farthing,  and  D.  W.  Haga,  each  for 
the  term  of  two  years. 

"That  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Avery  County  on  April 
twenty-one,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one,  in  the  election  of 
a  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  said  county  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  invalidated  and  declared  null  and  void." 

Bertie — Amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"W.  A.  Tayloe,  six  years,  J.  H.  Spruill,  four  years,  D.  R.  Britton,  two 
years." 

Carteret — Amended  so  to  provide  for  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  follows: 

"W.  H.  Taylor,  nineteen  hundred  thirty-three;  Charles  V.  Webb,  nine- 
teen hundred  thirty-five;  and  Dennis  Mason,  nineteen  hundred  thirty- 
seven." 

Davie — Amended  to  read  as  follows: 
**I.  P.  Graham,  six  years." 

Forsyth — Amended  by  substituting  for  G.  Miller  Hinshaw  the  name 
of  H.  A.  Pfohl. 

Halifax — Amended  as  follows: 

"R.  L.  Towe,  for  a  term  of  six  years." 

Jones — Amended  as  follows: 

T.  F.  Lowery  in  place  of  J.  J.  Simmons  (deceased). 
Lee — Amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  of  D.  E.  Shaw,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Lee 
County,  shall  be  six  years  instead  of  two,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  as- 
sembly referred  to  in  the  caption,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  to 
conform  hereto." 

Randolph — Amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"L.  F.  Ross,  six  years,  L.  C.  Smith,  four  years." 

Rutherford — Insert  after  W.  W.  Nanney: 

"For  a  term  of  six  years";  after  the  name  of  J.  T.  Harris,  insert  the 
following:  "For  a  term  of  four  years";  and  after  the  name  J.  C.  Harris, 
insert  the  following:  "for  a  term  of  two  years." 
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Vance — Amend  to  read  as  follows: 

"Vance:  J.  E.  Kimball,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  R.  L.  Bennett,  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  E.  R.  Boyd,  for  a  term  of  four  years." 
Wilkes — Amended  as  follows: 

"That  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Wilkes  County  be 
and  is  hereby  increased  to  seven  members,  and  C.  0.  McNeill,  E.  E.  Eller, 
D.  F.  Shepard,  Mack  Moore,  R.  L.  Hickerson,  D.  C.  Whittington  and  J.  M. 
German  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  appointed  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  said  county." 


AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  APPOINTMENT  AND  ELECTION  OF 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AND 
DISTRICT  SCHOOL  COMMITTEEMEN. 

Whereas,  by  House  Bill  one  thousand  and  thirty-nine,  ratified  April 
fifteenth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one,  certain  persons  were 
named  and  appointed  as  members  of  boards  of  education  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  it  was  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
passing  said  act  that  the  new  boards  of  education,  of  which  the  persons 
named  in  said  act  were  to  be,  and  are,  members,  should  appoint  and  elect 
the  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  the  district  school 
committeemen  in  and  for  their  respective  counties.  Now  therefore 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  any  action  by  any  county  board  of  education  in  any 
county  in  this  State,  purporting  and  attempting  to  select,  appoint  or  elect 
a  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  district  school  committee- 
men for  said  county,  taken  and  had,  or  attempted  to  be  taken  and  had, 
on  or  before  April  fifteenth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  declared  to  be  null,  void,  and  of  no  force  or 
validity. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  action  taken  by  any  county  board  of  education  in  this 
State,  consisting  of  or  including  the  members  of  said  county  board  of 
education  as  appointed  and  elected  in  and  by  said  House  Bill  one  thousand 
and  thirty-nine,  ratified  April  fifteenth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  selecting,  appointing  or  electing  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  or  district  school  committeemen  for  such  county,  taken  and 
had  since  April  fifteenth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  approved,  confirmed,  validated,  and  declared  to 
be  in  full  force  and  legal  effect. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  said  county  boards  of  education,  consisting  of  or 
including  the  members  named  in  and  by  said  House  Bill  one  thousand  and 
thirty-nine,  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  proceed  with  the  selection,  ap- 
pointment and  election  of  a  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  district  school  committeemen  of  their  respective  counties,  where  such 
selection,  appointment  and  election  has  not  heretofore  been  made  by  them. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1931. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  RENTAL  OF  TEXT  BOOKS  TO 
PATRONS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  any  county, 
upon  the  request  of  the  county  board  of  education  therein,  or  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  or  board  of  school  commissioners  of  any  special  charter  dis- 
trict therein,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  establish  a  capital 
fund  in  such  county  under  the  terms  of  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  which  fund  shall  be  used  by  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, or  by  the  board  of  trustees,  or  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
special  charter  district  making  such  request  for  the  operation  of  a  system 
of  text  book  rentals  to  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county  or 
special  charter  district,  for  which  such  capital  fund  may  be  established; 
Provided,  however,  that  before  any  such  request  shall  be  presented  to 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  the  county  board  of  education,  or  the 
board  of  trustees,  or  board  of  commissioners  of  the  special  charter  dis- 
trict, presenting  the  same  shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  as  hereinafter  provided.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
establishment  of  rental  depositories  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  acquaint  the  public  school  officials  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Equalization  and  to  present  to  said  board  for  its 
approval  or  rejection  all  applications  for  such  permission. 

Sec.  2.  The  necessary  amount  of  such  capital  fund  shall  be  determined 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  upon  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive 
budget  estimate  prepared  by  the  county  board  of  education,  or  the  board 
of  trustees,  or  board  of  commissioners  of  the  special  charter  district  mak- 
ing such  request,  not  exceeding,  however,  the  extent  and  amount  thereof 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

Sec.  3.  That  before  the  board  of  commissioners  of  any  county  shall 
establish  such  capital  fund  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  or  the  board  of  trustees,  or  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
special  charter  district  making  request  therefor  to  prepare  a  budget 
estimate  covering  a  definite  and  specified  period  showing  the  estimated 
income  from  rentals  for  each  year,  the  estimated  cost  of  text  books  and 
supplies  for  each  year  and  a  balanced  budget  at  the  end  of  a  specified 
and  definite  period.  Such  budget  shall  be  prepared  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education, 
or  the  board  of  trustees,  or  board  of  commissioners  of  any  special  charter 
district  requesting  and  securing  the  establishment  of  any  such  capital 
fund  for  its  benefit  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  out  of  rental  fees 
of  the  principal  fund  of  the  capital  fund  and  the  interest  arising  thereon 
in  the  manner  and  within  the  term  provided  for  in  the  certificate  of  ap- 
proval granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  in  granting  the  approval  to  any 
such  request  to  specify  in  its  order  granting  said  approval  the  time  within 
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which  said  repayments  shall  be  made  and  the  amount  of  such  repayment 
to  be  made  during  each  year  of  such  time. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  capital  fund  established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  county  board  of  education,  or  the 
board  of  trustees,  or  board  of  commissioners  of  any  special  charter  dis- 
trict making  request  therefor,  which  board  shall  administer  the  fund 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  said  board  may  prescribe,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  not  in  conflict,  however, 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board 
of  education,  or  the  board  of  trustees,  or  board  of  commissioners  of  any 
charter  district  for  whose  benefit  such  capital  fund  is  established,  to  keep 
accurate  record  of  receipts  and  disbursements  made  from  this  fund  and 
to  cause  such  records  and  the  accounts  thereof  to  be  audited  in  July  of 
each  and  every  year  and  a  copy  of  said  audit  shall  be  kept  as  a  part  of 
the  permanent  records  of  the  office  of  said  board  and  one  copy  thereof 
shall  be  filed  with  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the  county,  one 
copy  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  one  copy 
with  the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  county 
board  of  education,  or  the  board  of  trustees,  or  board  of  commissioners  of 
any  special  charter  district  to  use  any  part  of  the  funds  so  provided  for 
any  purpose,  even  temporarily,  other  than  the  purposes  for  which  said 
fund  is  established  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  The  county  board  of  education,  or  board  of  trustees,  or  board 
of  commissioners  of  any  charter  district  for  whose  use  and  benefit  such 
capital  fund  has  been  established  is  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  text 
books  and  instructional  supplies  and  pay  for  same  out  of  the  said  capital 
fund,  together  with  such  rental  fees  as  said  board  may  determine  upon 
and  to  rent  such  text  books  and  instructional  supplies  and  to  rent  or  fur- 
nish said  text  books  and  instructional  supplies  to  the  patrons  of  the  public 
schools  of  such  county,  or  such  charter  school  district,  provided,  that  the 
rental  fees  charged  therefor  shall  be  in  accordance  with  schedules  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization:  Provided, 
further,  that  any  patron  of  the  public  schools  may  purchase  text  books 
at  net  costs  from  any  rental  depository. 

Sec.  6.  That  such  capital  fund  so  established  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  fiscal  agent  of  the  county  to  the  credit  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, or  board  of  trustees,  or  board  of  commissioners  for  such  charter 
district  for  which  said  fund  is  established  and  shall  be  paid  out  upon 
a  warrant  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  such  board  and  ap- 
proved by  such  officer  as  the  Local  Government  Act  may  require,  provided 
that  such  officer  required  to  approve  the  same  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  shall  receive  no  additional  compensation  for  such  services. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  county,  or  special  charter 
district  which  has  heretofore  established  a  fund  for  the  purchase  and 
rental  of  text  books  to  patrons  of  the  public  schools  of  such  county,  or 
special  charter  district;  Provided,  hoivever,  that  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, or  the  board  of  trustees,  or  board  of  commissioners  of  any  such 
special  charter  district  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  any 
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such  board,  bring  themselves  under  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  fur- 
ther, that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  Caswell  County  and  Richmond  County. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  shall  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  use  and  fumigation  and/or  disposal  of  text  books 
from  quarantined  homes  and  for  the  regular  disinfection  of  all  text  books 
used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State:  Provided,  that  said  rules  shall  be 
attached  to  any  rules  and  regulations  that  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
may  promulgate. 

Sec.  9.  All  laws  or  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed  or  amended  so  as  to  make  same  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  rati- 
fication. 

Ratified  this  the  30th  day  of  March,  1931. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE 
OPERATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  BY  PROVIDING  FOR  A  UNIFORM  ADOPTION 
OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to 
adopt  textbooks  for  the  use  in  all  public  high  schools  of  the  State,  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  public  funds,  and  the  high  school  text- 
books adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  used  by  all  the  public  high  schools  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  the  expiration  of  the  present  high  school  textbook  contracts, 
shall  appoint  a  State  Committee  on  high  school  textbooks,  consisting  of 
five  members,  five  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  school  work,  who 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years  without  compensation  except  for  reim- 
bursement out  of  the  State  Treasury  upon  the  requisition  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  at- 
tendance upon  meetings  of  the  committee  that  may  be  called  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Committee  on  high 
school  textbooks  to  list  all  the  high  school  fields  of  instruction  in  five 
separate  groups  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  the  cost  of  textbooks.  The 
committee  on  high  school  textbooks  shall  further  arrange  these  groups  in 
the  order  in  which  they  will  be  considered,  and  notify  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  its  first  report  of  this  arrangement.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  term  of  office,  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee on  high  school  textbooks  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  any 
and  all  books  submitted  by  any  publisher  in  the  first  group  of  fields  of 
instruction  as  arranged  by  said  State  Committee  on  high  school  textbooks, 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the  contents,  quality  and  price  of 
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said  books  are  such  as  to  make  them  suitable  and  desirable  for  use  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  submit,  not  later  than  the  first  day 
of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four,  a  multiple  list 
not  exceeding  three  books  in  each  field  of  instruction  in  the  first  group. 
Not  later  than  January  first  in  each  succeeding  year,  the  State  Committee 
on  high  school  textbooks  shall  make  a  similar  report  on  the  fields  of 
instruction  in  the  order  fixed  by  it,  unless  it  receives  a  notice  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education  prior  to  May  first  in  said  year  that  such  report 
is  not  desired. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
select  one  book  in  each  field  of  instruction  from  the  multiple  list  submitted 
by  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  textbooks  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years.  In 
case  the  State  Board  of  Education  finds  it  impossible  to  make  a  satis- 
factory contract  for  any  one  of  the  books  on  the  multiple  list,  then  it 
shall  notify  the  State  Commitee  on  high  school  textbooks  that  it  cannot 
make  a  satisfactory  contract  for  any  book  on  the  multiple  list  in  that 
field  of  instruction.  The  State  Committee  on  high  school  textbooks  shall 
then  submit  another  multiple  list  in  that  field  of  instruction  from  which 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  make  an  adoption.  It  shall  be  the 
further  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  an  indefinite  con- 
tract with  all  the  publishers  having  books  in  groups  two,  three,  four,  and 
five  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  years,  and 
these  books  shall  continue  in  use  until  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  adopt  a  book  for  State- 
wide use  in  any  given  field  of  instruction:  Provided,  that  the  contract 
shall  require  each  publisher  to  report  annually  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  the  total  sales  of  each  book  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  5.  That  after  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if  the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep 
its  contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of  books,  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
edition  of  books  as  adopted,  etc.,  the  Attorney  General  shall  bring  suit 
against  said  company  when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
for  such  an  amount  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to 
compensate  the  State  because  of  the  loss  sustained  by  failure  to  keep  this 
contract. 

Sec.  6.  That  if  the  publishers  of  any  high  school  textbook  on  the 
adopted  list  in  this  State  shall  contract  with  another  state,  or  with  any 
county,  city  or  town  or  other  municipality,  or  shall  place  its  books  on 
sale  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  for  or  at  a  less  price  than  that  in  its 
contract  with  the  State  of  Norh  Carolina,  it  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  made 
a  part  of  the  contract  of  that  company  to  furnish  that  book  to  the  high 
schools  of  this  State  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  that  for  which  the  book  is 
furnished,  sold,  or  placed  on  sale  in  any  other  state,  or  in  any  such  other 
county,  city,  town  or  other  municipality. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  textbooks  for  high  school  instruction  adopted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  high  schools 
of  this  State  when  so  adopted  and  placed  upon  the  approved  list  in  the 
manner  as  set  out  in  this  act. 
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Sec.  8.  That  this  article  shall  become  a  part  of  the  public  school  laws 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  any  sections  which  conflict  with 
sections  herein  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  4th  day  of  May,  1931. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEMS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  AND  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  THE  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION  OF  THE  SAME. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  begin  at  once  a  thorough  study  of  the  several  systems  now  in 
operation  for  the  transportation  of  public  school  children  to  ascertain 
possible  economies,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  as  rapidly  as  infor- 
mation can  be  collected  looking  towards  the  standardization  of  the  trans- 
portation systems  and  the  economical  operation  of  the  same.  In  so  far 
as  possible  these  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  prepared  and  made  effective 
during  the  school  year  beginning  on  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  the  study  hereby  authorized,  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  shall  consider  the  advisability  of  the  standardization  of  truck 
bodies,  and  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  through  the  Division  of  Con- 
tract and  Purchase  in  the  Governor's  office,  is  hereby  authorized  to  sign 
contracts  from  time  to  time  with  manufacturers  and  dealers  for  such 
length  of  time  as  may  seem  wise  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and 
to  provide  rules  and  regulations  under  which  trucks,  bodies,  parts,  gaso- 
line, lubricating  oil,  and  other  necessary  materials  may  be  supplied  at 
the  least  possible  cost  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
authorized  in  this  section.  The  County  Superintendents  of  Education,  and 
the  County  Boards  of  Education  shall  cooperate  with  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  and  Director  of  Contract  and  Purchase  for  the  purchase  of 
all  of  the  above  mentioned  supplies  and  such  other  necessary  school  sup- 
plies to  the  end  that  all  possible  economies  may  be  effected. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  also  cause  to  be 
studied  the  transportation  routes  in  the  various  communities,  and  to  ad- 
vise with  county  boards  of  education  on  these  economies  to  be  effected 
by  the  redirection  of  transportation  routes  in  the  several  counties  of 
the  State. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  also  collect  infor- 
mation bearing  on  the  salaries  of  truck  drivers,  mechanics  and  helpers, 
and  shall  formulate  as  rapidly  as  possible  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  qualifications  and  compensation  of  such  employees.  The  State 
Board  of  Equalization  shall  also  investigate  the  possibilities  of  transpor- 
tation by  contract  and  shall  furnish  such  information  to  the  boards  of 
education  in  the  several  counties.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
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General  to  prepare,  cause  to  be  prepared  or  to  approve  forms  of  contract 
carrying  out  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
governing  transportation  by  contract. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby 
directed  to  include  in  his  next  biennial  report  to  the  Governor  and  the 
General  Assembly  a  section  on  the  transportation  system  of  the  State, 
giving  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation and  the  effect  upon  the  cost  of  transportation,  together  with  de- 
tailed information  as  to  cost  by  items  of  expenditure.  The  county  boards 
of  education  are  required  to  keep  such  records  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  State  Superintendent  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  6.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act,  to  the 
extent  of  such  conflict,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1931. 


AN  ACT  AUTHORIZING  THE  ISSUE  OF  BONDS  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 
BY  SPECIAL  CHARTER  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  governing  body  of  any  special  charter  school  district 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  local  government  commission,  issue  bonds 
of  the  district  to  such  an  amount  as  may  be  required  to  pay  indebted- 
ness, other  than  bonded  indebtedness,  of  the  district  heretofore  incurred 
and  now  outstanding  whether  represented  by  the  original  obligation  or 
by  renewals,  or  otherwise.  The  issue  and  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provision  of  the  local  government  act  relating  to  the  issue 
and  sale  of  public  securities  ratified  at  the  present  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Sec.  2.  The  authorities  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  levying  and 
collecting  school  taxes  in  each  special  charter  school  district  that  shall 
have  issued  bonds  hereunder,  shall  annually  levy  and  collect,  in  addition 
to  all  other  taxes,  a  special  tax  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  and  principal 
of  all  bonds  issued  by  the  said  district  under  the  authority  hereof. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  28rd  day  of  March,  1931. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  THE  AWARDING  OF  CONTRACTS  BY  BOARD 
OR  OFFICERS  OF  COUNTIES,  CITIES,  TOWNS  OR  OTHER  SUB- 
DIVISIONS OF  THE  STATE  UNTIL  COMPETITIVE  BIDS  ARE  RE- 
CEIVED THEREFOR. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  contract  for  construction  or  repair  work,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  apparatus,  supplies,  materials  or  equipment,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  public  money,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  amounts  to  or 
exceeds  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  except  in  cases  of  special  emergency 
involving  the  health  or  safety  of  the  people  or  their  property,  shall  be 
awarded  by  any  board  or  governing  body  of  any  county,  city,  town  or 
other  sub-division  of  the  State,  unless  proposals  for  the  same  shall  have 
been  invited  by  advertisement  once  in  at  least  one  newspaper  having  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  county,  city,  town  or  other  sub-division,  the  publi- 
cation to  be  at  least  one  week  before  the  time  specified  for  the  opening  of 
said  proposals:  Provided,  if  there  is  no  newspaper  published  in  the  county 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  contract  is  less  than  two  thousand  ($2,000) 
dollars,  such  advertisement  may  be  either  published  in  some  newspaper 
as  required  herein  or  posted  at  the  court  house  door  not  later  than  one 
week  before  the  opening  of  the  proposals  in  answer  thereto,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  city,  town  or  other  sub-division  wherein  there  is  no  newspaper 
published  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  contract  is  less  than  two  thousand 
($2,000)  dollars,  such  advertisement  may  be  either  published  in  some 
newspaper  as  required  herein  or  posted  at  the  court  house  door  of  the 
county  in  which  such  city,  town  or  other  sub-division  is  situated  and  at 
least  one  public  place  in  such  city,  town  or  other  sub-division.  Such  ad- 
vertisement shall  state  the  time  and  place  where  plans  and  specifications 
of  proposed  work,  or  complete  description  of  apparatus,  supplies,  materials 
or  equipment  may  be  had  and  the  time  and  place  for  opening  the  pro- 
posals in  answer  to  such  advertisement,  and  shall  reserve  to  said  board 
or  governing  body  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  such  proposals.  All  such 
proposals  shall  be  opened  in  public,  shall  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of 
the  board  or  governing  body  and  the  award,  if  any  be  made,  shall  be 
made  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  taking  into  consideration  quality 
and  the  time  specified  in  the  proposal  for  performance  of  the  contract. 
Each  proposal  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  with  the  board  or  govern- 
ing body  of  cash  or  a  certified  check  on  some  bank  or  trust  company 
organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  of  an  amount  equal  to  not  less 
than  two  per  centum  (2%)  of  the  proposal;  said  deposit  to  be  retained 
in  the  event  of  failure  of  the  successful  bidder  to  execute  the  contract 
within  ten  days  after  the  award  or  to  give  satisfactory  surety  as  required 
herein.  All  contracts  required  herein  shall  be  executed  in  writing,  and 
where  the  amount  involved  is  two  thousand  ($2,000)  dollars  or  more,  the 
board  or  governing  body  shall  require  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  to 
whom  the  award  of  contract  is  made  to  furnish  bond  in  some  surety  com- 
pany authorized  to  do  business  in  this  State  to  require  a  deposit  of  money, 
certified  check  or  Government  securities,  for  the  full  amount  of  said  con- 
tract for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  terms  of  said  contract,  and  no 
such  contract  shall  be  altered  except  by  written  agreement  of  the  con- 
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tractor,  the  sureties  on  his  bond,  and  the  board  or  governing  body.  Such 
surety  bond  or  other  securities  as  required  herein  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  treasurer  of  the  unit  until  the  contract  has  been  carried  out  in  all 
respects. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  contracts  for  construction  or  repair  work  or  for  the 
purchase  of  apparatus,  supplies,  materials  or  equipment  made  by  any 
officer,  department,  board,  or  commission  of  any  county,  city,  town  or 
other  sub-division  of  this  State,  except  as  otherwise  required  by  this  act 
when  practical,  and  involving  expenditure  of  public  money  of  two  hun- 
dred ($200)  dollars  or  more  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  after  informal  bids  have  been  secured,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  officer,  department,  board  or  commission  to  keep  a  record  of  all  bids 
submitted,  such  record  to  be  subject  to  public  inspection  at  any  time. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  bill  or  contract  shall  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  any  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  be  administered  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  passed  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  in  anywise  repealing, 
am.ending  or  affecting  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  Local  Government 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  laws  or  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  July 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

Ratified  this  the  1st  day  of  May,  1931. 
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AMENDED  LAWS 


VACANCIES  IN  OFFICE  OF  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

5416.  Vacancies  in  office.  All  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
board  of  education  in  such  counties  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise 
shall  be  filled  by  the  action  of  the  county  executive  committee  of  the 
political  party  of  the  member  causing  such  vacancy  until  the  meeting  of 
the  next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  then  for  the  residue 
of  the  unexpired  term  by  that  body.  If  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  such  cases  shall  have  occurred  before  the  primary 
or  convention  held  in  such  county,  then  and  in  that  event,  nominations 
for  such  vacancies  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  out,  and 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  from  the  candidates  nominated  to  fill  such 
vacancy  by  the  party  primaries  or  convention  of  such  county.  All  vacancies 
that  are  not  filled  by  the  county  executive  committee  under  the  authority 
herein  contained  within  thirty  days  from  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  (C.  S. 
5408.) 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  16:  1931,  c.  380,  ss.  1,  2. 

MENTAL  INCAPACITY  AN  EXCUSE  FOR  NON-ATTENDANCE 

Sec.  348.  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  rules  and  regulations; 
method  of  enforcement.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  board  shall 
prescribe  what  shall  constitute  truancy,  what  causes  may  constitute  legiti- 
mate excuses  for  temporary  non-attendance  due  to  physical  or  mencal 
inability  to  attend,  and  under  what  circumstances  teachers,  principals,  or 
superintendents  may  excuse  pupils  for  non-attendance  due  to  immediate 
demands  of  the  farm  or  the  home  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officials 
to  carry  out  such  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
any  school  official  failing  to  carry  out  such  instructions  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor.  Provided,  that  the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  in  force 
in  any  city  or  county  that  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  law  now 
in  force  than  that  provided  herein;  but  in  any  such  case  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  investigate  the  same  and  decide 
that  any  such  law  now  in  force  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance 
feature  than  that  provided  by  this  atricle:  Provided,  that  wherever  any 
district  is  without  adequate  buildings  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this 
article,  the  county  boards  of  education  may  be  allowed  not  more  than 
two  years  from  July  the  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen, 
to  make  full  and  ample  provision  in  every  district. 
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Mental  incapacity  shall  be  an  excuse  for  non-attendance,  and  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  feeble-mindedness  or  such  nervous  disorder  as  to  make 
it  either  impossible  for  such  child  to  profit  by  instruction  given  in  the 
school  or  impracticable  for  the  teacher  properly  to  instruct  the  normal 
pupils  of  the  school.  In  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children  the  teacher 
shall  designate  the  same  in  her  reports  to  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Whereupon  said  Board 
shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  examination  to  ascertain  the  mental 
incapacity  of  said  child  and  report  the  same  to  the  county  or  city  superin- 
tendent involved.  Upon  receipt  of  said  report  the  local  school  authorities 
are  hereby  authorized,  under  such  limitations  and  rules  as  the  State  Board 
of  Education  may  adopt,  to  exclude  said  child  from  the  public  school 
when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  child  can  not  benefit  by  said  instruction 
and  his  presence  becomes  a  source  of  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  all  such  cases  in  which  a  child  is  excluded  from  school  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  whole  transaction  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
county  or  city  supe7'intendent  and  kept  as  a  public  record. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5758;  1931,  c.  453,  s.  1.    194  N.  C,  620. 

REPRESENTATION  ON  BOARDS  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Sec.  11.  If  the  new  district  shall  embrace  the  whole  of  any  special 
charter  district  or  if,  embracing  the  whole  of  two  or  more  special  charter 
districts,  the  boards  of  trustees  of  such  special  charter  districts  shall,  by 
recorded  resolutions  passed  not  later  than  the  day  upon  which  the  new 
district  shall  come  into  existence  as  hereinabove  provided,  agree  upon 
one  of  such  special  charter  districts  as  the  district  which  shall  be  deemed 
enlarged,  the  new  district  shall  be  deemed  an  enlargement  of  such  special 
charter  district  and  shall  be  conducted  and  governed  in  accordance  with 
the  charter  thereof  and  other  laws  applicable  thereto.  In  all  other  cases 
the  new  district  shall  be  a  local  tax  district.  In  all  new  districts  created 
under  the  terms  of  this  act,  the  territory  added  thereto  shall  be  entitled 
to  representation  on  the  governing  board  of  said  new  district,  but  in  no 
case  shall  said  governing  board  be  so  increased  to  a  total  membership  in 
excess  of  seven. 

1927,  c.  131,  s.  11;  1931,  c.  42,  s.  1. 


AN  ACT  AMENDING  SECTION  FIVE  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED 
THIRTY-ONE  OF  THE  CONSOLIDATED  STATUTES  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  RELATING  TO  THE  METHOD  OF 
ABOLISHING  SPECIAL  TAX  IN  SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  section  five  thousand  five  hundred  thirty-one  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  lines  one  and 
two  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Upon  petition  of  twenty-five  per  cent  (25%)  of  the  number  of  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  election  creating  said  special  tax  districts,  said  petition 
to  be  signed  by  qualified  voters  residing  in  such  special  tax  district." 
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Sec.  2.  That  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  following  proviso  be 
inserted : 

"Provided  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  that  part  of  such  tax,  if  any,  in 
said  districts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  or  amortization 
of  any  bonded  or  other  indebtedness,  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  voting 
of  said  special  tax  district  but  to  that  extent,  and  to  that  extent  only, 
shall  said  special  tax  districts  be  maintained."  And  provided  further, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  the  following  counties: 
Alexander,  Anson,  Beaufort,  Buncombe,  Carteret,  Catawba,  Chatham, 
Chowan,  Cleveland,  Craven,  Currituck,  Davidson,  Duplin,  Franklin,  Gates, 
Greene,  Henderson,  Hoke,  Hyde,  Iredell,  Jackson,  Johnston,  Lenoir,  Martin, 
Mecklenburg,  Moore,  Nash,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pitt,  Randolph,  Richmond, 
Rockingham,  Transylvania,  Vance,  Wake,  Warren,  Wilkes,  Robeson. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  6th  day  of  May,  1931. 

Note — This  act  amends  a  section  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  which 
was  repealed  by  section  373,  chapter  136,  Public  Laws  of  1923. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Now  that  the  program  of  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture  has  been 
in  operation  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  North 
Carolina  for  twelve  years  it  is  possible  to  make  a  reliable  evalu- 
ation of  its  effects  and  to  make  such  readjustments  as  the  experience 
of  these  years  indicate  to  be  desirable.  There  is  constant  demand  not 
only  from  members  of  the  profession  in  North  Carolina  but  from  all  over 
the  nation  for  a  definite  statement  of  plans  and  policies  for  administering 
the  program  in  North  Carolina,  and  for  concrete  information  as  to  ac- 
complishments. 

The  growing  demand  for  the  work  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Education  to  have  positive  information  as  to  re- 
quirements to  be  met,  plans  fcfr  classroom  and  shop,  and  lists  of  neces- 
sary equipment  ready  for  distribution.  An  effort  is  made  to  suggest  only 
those  items  essential  for  carrying  on  an  adequate  program  of  agricul- 
tural education. 

Even  after  twelve  years  of  successful  operation  of  the  program  there 
are  still  many  people  even  in  the  teaching  profession  who  do  not  seem 
to  fully  understand  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  program  of  Vo- 
cational Education  in  Agriculture.  Much  information  of  this  character  is 
contained  in  this  publication. 

One  of  the  most  promising  activities  connected  with  the  program  is 
the  organization  known  as  The  Future  Farmers  of  America.  The  North 
Carolina  Chapter — the  Young  Tar  Heel  Farmers — ^has  had  a  most  grati- 
fying history. 

This  bulletin,  prepared  by  Roy  H.  Thomas,  State  Supervisor  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture,  and  his  staff  of  assistants,  should  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  school  oft'icials  and  others  interested  in  securing  the  latest  in- 
formation in  connection  with  the  several  phases  of  the  work  as  carried 
on  in  North  Carolina. 

T.  E.  Browne, 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 


6-5-1930—3  M. 
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VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Objectives  in  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture 

The  program  for  vocational  education  in  agriculture  helps  to  round 
out  more  nearly  our  educational  program,  particularly  in  the  rural  schools 
where  farmers  constitute  the  major  patronage  group.  The  ultimate  ob- 
jective is  to  train  persons  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are  preparing 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  farm  for  proficiency  in  specific  farming 
occupations.  More  specifically,  vocational  training  in  agriculture  is  that 
instruction  in  high  schools  and  special  farm  life  schools,  designed  to 
prepare  boys  for  the  business  of  farming  and  for  a  happier  and  more 
useful  life  on  the  farm;  to  give  farmers  and  farm  boys  training  that 
will  make  them  more  efficient  in  their  life  work,  and  to  make  the  country 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Present  Status  of  the  State  Program 
Beginning  with  the  school  year  1918-1919  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cational Act,  substantial  and  consistent  progress  has  been  made  since 
that  date  in  the  growth  of  the  number  of  schools  offering  vocational 
courses  in  agriculture.  The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  progress 
up  to  the  year  ended  June,  1930: 


Enrollment 

Evening 

Number  of 

All-Day 

and  Part-time 

Total 

School  Year 

Schools 

Classes 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

1918-1919 

21 

323 

323 

1919-1920 

44 

721 

721 

1920-1921 

55 

1,019 

644 

1,663 

1921-1922 

65 

1,468 

2,100 

3,568 

1922-1923 

79 

1,957 

2,450 
2,811 

4,407 

1923-1924 

88 

2,282 

5,093 
5,293 

1924-1925 

105 

2,943 

2,350 

1925-1926 

111 

3,377 

2,167 

5,564 

1926-1927 

127 

3,752 

3,045 

6,797 

1927-1928 

135 

4,336 
4,758 

4,943 
4,818 

9,279 
9,576 

1928-1929 

143 

1929-1930 

154 

5,300 

5,220 

10,520 

According  to  the  above  table  5,300  farm  boys  and  5,220  farmers  re- 
ceived instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  in  1929-1930. 
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What  the  Course  in  Agriculture  Includes 

Vocational  agriculture  is  the  "core"  subject  in  the  vocational  course 
of  study.  The  usual  subjects  as  English,  history,  arithmetic,  community 
civics,  rural  economics,  science,  etc.,  complete  the  course  of  study. 

The  agricultural  instruction  attempts  to  give  the  pupil  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  farming  in  his  community  and  to  show  how 
they  may  be  put  into  practice  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  pupil  studies 
the  growing,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  selling  of  crops;  the  selection, 
breeding,  feeding,  care,  management,  and  marketing  of  livestock;  the 
production  of  fruit;  the  soil;  crop  rotations;  how  to  handle  machinery  and 
to  do  the  ordinary  repair  and  construction  jobs  that  arise  on  the  farm; 
how  to  avoid  or  control  injurious  insects  or  diseases;  and  the  keeping  of 
farm  accounts  and  records.  The  studies  are  related  to  life  on  the  farm 
and  the  boy's  home  farm  becomes  his  laboratory. 

All  students  do  practice  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  of 
agriculture,  on  their  home  farms.  *  "One  of  the  chief  aims  of  supervised 
practice  is  to  insure  contact,  by  the  learner,  with  the  farming  vocation  in 
which  he  is  being  prepared  to  engage.  All  education  should  be  specific; 
but  vocational  education,  by  reason  of  its  definite  objectives  and  require- 
ments, should  be  particularly  so  characterized.  In  other  words,  when  we 
say  that  vocational  education  is  designed  to  fit  persons  for  useful  employ- 
ment, we  have  in  mind  a  particular  employment  of  vocation  and  not  gen- 
eral usefulness.  Apprenticeship  has  long  been  used  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing this  specific  first-hand  knowledge  and  experience;  and  directed  or 
supervised  practice  on  farms  will  accomplish  in  a  large  measure  the  de- 
sirable results  of  apprenticeship  training,  while  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
viding larger  opportunities  for  teaching  and  learning.  The  school  and 
the  farm  both  have  their  particular  functions  to  perform  in  successful 
and  efficient  vocational  education  in  agriculture. 

"Vocational  education,  in  common  with  any  type  of  education,  has  in 
it  deferred  value;  but  its  immediate  returns  are  large  and  gratifying.  As 
a  result  of  the  pupils'  successful  farm  practice,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  there  will  be  definite  improvement  in  practices  on  the  home  farm  in 
succeeding  years.  In  fact  this  usually  occurs;  and  the  returns  from  such 
improved  practices,  because  they  are  cumulative,  are  likely  to  be  far 
greater  than  those  from  the  supervised  practice  of  the  pupil.  Further- 
more, this  improvement  in  practice  on  the  farms  where  the  supervised 
practice  is  conducted  spreads  gradually  to  the  whole  community  and  be- 
comes the  leaven  which  permeates  the  local  farming  and  raises  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  rural  living  in  that  locality. 

"Psychological  and  educational  principles  underlying  the  scheme  of 
supervised  practice  and  teaching  by  means  of  projects  are  fundamentally 
sound.  With  efficient  teaching,  there  must  be  interest  in  the  thing  taught 
and  a  desire  to  learn  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Supervised  practice 
furnishes  such  motives  for  study  and  learning  because,  with  most  live 
farm  boys,  the  desire  to  earn,  produce,  manage,  and  control  overcomes 
the  distaste  for  study  and  concentrated  mental  activity  incident  to  suc- 
cess in  practical  ventures.  Learning  is  always  facilitated  by  having  a 
definite  objective  in  view  which  the  learner  understands  and  appreciates. 


*  Bulletin  No.  112,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
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Supervised  practice  furnishes  such  tangible  and  specific  objectives.  The 
growing  consciousness  of  individuality  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  seeks  to 
express  itself  in  the  form  of  ownership  of  things.  This  pride  of  posses- 
sion can  be  capitalized  with  projects  just  as  the  desire  for  self-expression 
and  for  excellence  in  individual  accomplishment  can  be  made  to  function 
in  other  types  of  supervised  farm  practice  undertaken  by  pupils.  Such 
learning  is  conducted  in  a  particular  environment  familiar  to  the  pupil, 
where  his  lack  of  knowledge  and  ability  is  brought  directly  to  his  atten- 
tion and  where  non-essentials  are  recognized  as  such.  It  is  putting 
together  in  learning  what  goes  together  in  doing." 

The  following  table  gives  the  growth  of  supervised  practice  work 
conducted  by  students  enrolled  in  high  school  and  short  courses — 1918-1919 
to  1929-1930: 


Total  Salaries  of 

Total  Financial  Returns 

School  Year 

Agricultural  Teachers 

on  Supervised  Projects 

1918-1919 

'  $  28,622.54 

$  41,480.85 

1919-1920 

50,287.48 

59,741.64 

1920-1921 

80,705.12 

63,681.30 
337,144.50 

1921-1922 

114,412.12 

1922-1923 

137,639.78 

344,095.53 

1923-1924 

149,748.58 

556,046.84 

1924-1925 

191,928.60 

600,477.03 

1925-1926 

213,877.26 

628,620.50 

1926-1927 

240,255.00 

974,371.49 

1927-1928 

261,329.99 

1,183,500.43 

1928-1929 

283,159.96 

1,407,642.26 

1929-1930 

292,309.16 

1,192,934.19 

The  Teacher  of  Agriculture  and  His  Duties 

Because  of  the  nature  and  responsibilities  of  their  work  teachers  of 
agriculture  are  employed  on  a  twelve  months  basis.  The  work  of  the 
teacher  of  agriculture  may  be  classified  into  two  major  responsibilities: 
Systematic  class  instruction,  and  the  supervision  of  the  home  practice 
work  of  his  students. 

Class  Instruction.  Systematic  class  instruction  is  available  to  four 
groups  of  students: 

Farm  boys,  fourteen  years  of  age  and  above,  who  are  regularly 
enrolled  in  school. 

Farm  boys,  who  have  stopped  school  and  who  feel  the  need  of 
instruction  and  information  on  farming,  may  attend  short  courses 
ranging  in  length  from  thirty  or  more  lessons. 

Farmers  and  farm  women,  who  want  specific  instruction  on 
certain  problems  concerning  the  management  of  the  farm  and  the 
home,  may  attend  short  courses.  The  length  of  the  course,  the 
date  and  time  of  meetings  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  those  attending.    These  classes  are  usually  taught  at  night. 

Farm  boys  who  are  enrolled  in  schools  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  agricultural  school.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  can 
arrange  to  meet  groups  of  boys  at  these  schools  for  one  or  more 
times  a  week  where  there  is  a  demand  for  this  type  of  work. 

Two  or  three  classes  of  boys  enrolled  in  the  regular  high  school  course 
and  one  or  more  classes  of  adult  farmers  and  farm  women  usually  make 
a  maximum  teacher's  load.  The  average  number  of  students  enrolled 
per  teacher  in  the  State  in  1929-1930  was  34  high  school  boys  and  35 
adults,  a  total  of  69.    Each  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  at  least  one  short 
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course  of  adults  in  addition  to  the  regular  high  school  work.  The  other 
two  types  of  work  should  be  given  where  there  is  a  demand. 

Supervision  of  Student  Practice  Work.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  is 
the  supervisor  of  student  practice  work.  Projects  conducted  by  students 
are  closely  supervised  by  the  teacher.  This  phase  of  the  teacher's  work 
requires:  (1)  Preliminary  visits  to  each  student's  home  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  with  the  boys  and  parents,  satisfactory  projects,  and  other 
supervised  farm  practice;  (2)  seasonal  visits  for  the  purpose  of  individual 
instruction  and  for  checking  students'  plans  and  records  and  the  work 
done,  and  (3)  reports  of  individual  student's  work  to  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  must  possess  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  He  must  be  a  good  farmer,  as  evidenced  by  at  least  two  years 
of  successful  farming  experience,  or  the  equivalent. 

2.  He  must  know  and  be  in  sympathy  with  farm  life  through  an 
acquaintance  with  actual  conditions  under  which  his  students 
have  to  live. 

3.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard  agricultural  college  and 
must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  instruction  in  agriculture 
which  go  to  make  up  a  part  of  a  four-year  college  course, 
including  the  required  professional  training. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  FOR  FORMING  AN  AGRICULTURAL 

PROGRAM 

The  agricultural  program  must  be  in  accordance  with  our 
primary  aim,  namely  to  train  present  and  prospective  farmers  for 
proficiency  in  farming. 

It  must  be  economically  sound.  In  other  words,  any  agricul- 
tural program  adopted,  should  meet  the  approval  of  our  farm 
economists  and  specialists  in  farm  management. 

Any  agricultural  program  of  the  vocational  agricultural  forces 
that  deals  with  farm  practices  should  recognize  tested  practices 
which  are  found  to  be  improved  practices  by  our  experiment 
stations  and  research  departments. 

The  vocational  agricultural  program  should  be  common  with 
the  agricultural  programs  of  the  other  major  agricultural  educa- 
tional organizations,  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  vocational 
agricultural  activities  permit  it  to  be. 

The  vocational  agricultural  program  should  recognize  farming 
as  a  method  of  living  as  well  as  a  means  of  living. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
(Four- Year  Course) 
Suggestions  to  Teachers  of  Agriculture 

In  order  that  the  course  in  vocational  agriculture  may  be  of  the  most 
practical  value  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  taught  it  is  essential  that 
the  course  should  be  closely  correlated  with  the  type  of  farm  prevailing 
in  that  community,  and  be  closely  tied  up  with  the  local  agricultural 
problems.  Therefore,  it  seems  unwise  to  standardize  the  course  for  the 
State.  If  the  course  is  offered  in  a  school  located  in  a  community  where 
livestock  enterprises  form  the  major  interests  of  the  farmers  the  course 
should  be  built  around  these  enterprises  and  all  farm  enterprises  should 
be  taught  as  they  relate  to  the  livestock  enterprises  and  contribute  to 
their  success.    "With  a  view  to  building  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  local 
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community  needs,  it  is  suggested  that  each  agricultural  teacher  work  out 
a  course  of  study,  under  the  direction  of  his  district  supervisor,  that  will 
be  vocationally  appropriate  for  the  community  where  he  is  teaching.  All 
such  courses  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Supervisor  of 
Agricultural  Education. 

FIRST  YEAR  (Eighth  Grade) 

In  the  first  year  course  the  more  important  and  elementary  jobs  of 
the  leading  enterprises  should  be  grouped  in  teaching  units.  For  ex- 
ample, seed  selection,  judging  livestock,  simple  fertilizer  problems,  simple 
feeding  problems,  etc. 

SECOND  YEAR  (Ninth  Grade) 

Using  the  information  gained  in  the  first  year  together  with  the  pupils' 
project  experiences  as  a  basis,  the  second  year  may  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  year's  work  except  that  more  complicated  problems 
may  be  studied  and  special  study  may  be  devoted  to  problems  growing 
out  of  the  previous  year's  supervised  practice  work. 

THIRD  YEAR  (Tenth  Grade) 

During  the  third  year  the  pupils  should,  by  reason  of  previous  study 
and  experience  through  his  supervised  practice  program,  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate some  of  the  more  difficult  problems  of  management,  breeding,  feed- 
ing, soil  studies,  home  ground  improvement,  etc. 

FOURTH  YEAR  (Eleventh  Grade) 

The  fourth  year  course  should  be  devoted  to  the  more  difficult  mana- 
gerial problems  concerning  the  whole  farm  business,  a  round  up  of  the 
four  years'  work  and  study  of  special  individual  problems  growing  out 
of  the  individuals  experience  as  a  student  and  farmer. 

Farm  Shop — Farm  shop  work  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  instruction 
in  agriculture.  The  farm  shop  work  should  teach  the  student,  with  such 
tools  and  equipment  as  the  average  farmer  may  be  expected  to  have, 
how  to  do  the  ordinary  construction  and  repair  jobs  that  arise  on  the 
farm.  The  farm  shop  work  will  not  answer  for  a  course  in  manual 
training  nor  vice  versa. 

Some  farm  shop  work  is  given  each  year  throughout  the  four-year 
course.  The  farm  shop  work  for  each  year  is  closely  correlated  with  the 
instruction  in  agriculture  that  is  being  given  that  year.  For  example,  if 
animal  husbandry  is  being  taught  the  farm  shop  work  might  consist  of 
building  hog  and  poultry  houses,  self-feeders  for  hogs  and  poultry,  feed 
troughs,  gates,  etc.  Other  exercises  that  may  be  included  in  the  shop 
work  are  mending  harness,  painting,  concrete  work,  repairing  farm  ma- 
chinery and  engines,  rope  work,  belt  work,  metal  work,  soldering  and 
tinning,  pipe  cutting  and  plumbing,  glazing,  drawing,  forge  work,  etc. 

The  shop  work  in  any  school  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the 
pupils.  These  needs  may  be  determined  by  a  farm  shop  survey  of  the 
pupils'  home  farms.  It  is  suggested  that  approximately  20%  of  the  total 
teaching  time  for  agriculture  be  devoted  to  shop  work.  Forge  work, 
repairing  engines  and  complicated  pieces  of  machinery  and  the  more  dif- 
ficult construction  jobs  should  be  taken  up  during  the  fourth  year. 
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Supervised  Practice  or  Project  Work — Agriculture  is  both  a  science  and 
an  art.  To  farm  successfully  a  person  must  know  how  to  do  the  various 
farming  operations  as  well  as  why  they  should  be  done.  The  practical 
or  project  work  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  by  doing.  The  project  is  a 
part  of  the  agricultural  instruction  and  is  required  of  each  pupil.  No 
student  should  be  given  full  credit  for  the  year's  work  if  the  project 
work  is  not  completed. 

The  practical  work  may  be  carried  out  on  the  pupil's  home  farms,  the 
school  farm  or  some  other  approved  tract. 

Each  student  should  be  supplied  with  sufficient  land  or  animals,  or 
both,  to  give  opportunity  for  practice  and  project  work  under  conditions 
which  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  farm  conditions,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  fitted  to  farm  successfully. 

Pupils  who  are  not  ^interested  in  or  cannot  make  arrangements  to  carry 
on  the  practical  work  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  agricultural  classes. 

The  Work  of  the  Teacher  of  Agriculture — From  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion of  the  organization  of  Vocational  Agriculture  it  is  evident  that 
a  somewhat  specialized  teaching  technique  is  essential  to  effective  work. 
Not  only  should  the  teacher  be  able  to  carry  on  the  class-room  work, 
much  of  which  is  specialized,  but  he  must  teach  farm  shop;  supervise 
the  home  projects;  carry  on  community  work,  such  as  arranging  and 
teaching  part-time  and  evening  classes,  answering  questions  of  the 
farmers,  etc.  With  all  of  these  responsibilities  resting  on  the  teacher 
of  agriculture,  two  things  are  indispensable  to  his  salvation:  adequate 
technical  and  professional  preparation  and  a  thorough  organization  of 
his  work. 

Because  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  the 
planning  and  organization  are  not  simple  and  easy  tasks,  involving,  as 
they  do,  the  assembling  of  materials  and  planning  in  detail  the  farm 
shop  exercises;  giving  instruction  in  essential  manipulative  skills;  super- 
vising the  boys'  home  projects;  managing  the  land  laboratory;  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  planning  of  his  classroom  work,  including 
recitation,  supervised  study,  laboratory,  field  trips,  project  study  and 
planning,  and  the  preparation  of  illustrative  material. 

It  is  important  that  the  courses  of  study  be  carefully  prepared  before 
the  opening  of  school.  In  order  to  adapt  the  courses  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  to  the  particular  group  of  boys,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  covered  during  the  year,  rather  than 
to  accept  a  textbook  outline,  or  any  other  outline  not  suited  to  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  particular  section  served  by  the  school.  Such 
an  outline  should  include:  the  subject-matter  carefully  selected,  arranged 
in  seasonal  sequence  and  with  the  time  emphasis  indicated  for  each 
division  and  sub-division;  laboratory  and  field  exercises;  shop  projects 
correlating  with  the  subject  matter  as  far  as  possible;  a  list  of  the  best 
book  and  bulletin  references  bearing  on  each  division;  a  list  of  objective 
points  for  field  trips;  and  the  illustrative  material  to  be  used.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  textbook  is  not  used,  but  that  the  sequence  of  the  text- 
book is  not  followed  unless  it  happens  to  conform  to  the  seasonal  sequence 
of  the  teacher's  outline. 
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The  method  of  the  class  period  is  selected  to  suit  the  topic.  For  one 
topic  the  90-minute  period  may  be  divided  between  supervised  study, 
laboratory  and  recitation,  while  for  another  topic  the  whole  90  minutes 
may  be  devoted  to  laboratory. 

As  far  as  possible  the  subject  study  and  the  project  study  and  plan- 
ning should  be  carried  along  together,  both,  of  course,  following  a 
seasonal  order.  For  example,  when  the  feeding  of  poultry  is  taken  up, 
boys  having  poultry  projects  study  the  feeding  problems,  and  plan 
definitely  for  the  feeding  of  their  own  flocks.  The  marketing  of  poultry 
should  be  studied  at  the  time  or  just  before  poultry  is  usually  marketed 
on  a  large  scale,  as  at  Thanksgiving  time.  Experience  shows  that  the 
project  work  serves  to  vitalize  the  instruction.  Therefore,  the  more 
subject-matter  that  can  be  connected  directly  with  the  boys'  projects  the 
better.  In  fact,  as  far  as  possible,  the  home  projects  should  serve  as 
the  center  of  instruction. 

Another  essential  undertaking  of  the  teacher  is  the  making  of  daily 
lesson  plans.  Flexibility  in  the  form  of  the  lesson  plan  is  desirable  for 
the  various  forms  of  method,  but  in  general  a  good  plan  should  contain: 
the  subject  and  aim  of  the  lesson,  the  scope  of  the  subject-matter,  the 
method  to  be  employed,  the  necessary  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  the  materials  necessary,  and  the  assignment,  including  references. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  vocational  agriculture  is  that  the  boys  have 
a  good  background  of  experience  from  which  to  draw.  This  enables 
them  to  bring  to  the  discussion  opinion  based  on  observation — sometimes 
very  accurate  observation.  This  increases  their  opportunity  to  make 
comparisons  and  to  draw  deductions  of  their  own.  If  this  experience  is 
properly  used  by  the  teacher,  the  value  of  the  class  exercises  may  be 
judged  more  by  the  pupil-activity  and  the  opportunity  for  growth  than 
by  the  learning  of  mere  facts.  However,  when  facts  are  learned  they  are 
usually  learned  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  with  the  idea  of  using  the 
facts  at  once  or  in  the  very  near  future.  And  this  suggests  to  us  another 
advantage,  an  early  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the  thing  learned. 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  able  to  employ  skillfully  approved 
modern  methods,  such  as  topical  and  socialized  recitations,  supervised 
study,  project  teaching,  laboratory,  and  field  trips. 

In  agriculture  the  field  trip  is  very  important,  but  unless  carefully 
planned  and  conducted  much  time  is  wasted.  Objective  points  should  be 
selected  and  visited  by  the  teacher  before  the  trip,  making  sure  of  the 
teaching  value  of  the  places  to  be  visited  and  making  all  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  class.  The  teacher  should 
prepare  an  outline  including  the  aims  of  the  trip,  and  noting  all  points 
to  be  observed,  data  to  be  gathered,  questions  to  be  asked  on  the  trip, 
and  directions  for  reporting  the  exercise.  Frequently  some  preliminary 
study  will  be  necessary.  T'he  trip  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  importance  will  be  thoroughly  realized  by  the  pupils.  The  pupils' 
attention  should  be  held  on  the  subject  from  beginning  to  end.  This  can 
usually  be  done  by  a  preliminary  discussion  and  study  and  by  planning 
various  things  to  be  done,  as  collecting  specimens  and  making  close 
observations  on  definite  points,  and  recording  data.     Pupils  should  also 
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be  encouraged  to  ask  good  questions.  At  the  end  of  a  trip,  if  time  per- 
mits, or  at  the  next  class  meeting,  a  review  should  be  conducted,  bringing 
out  definitely  the  essential  points,  or  using  the  information  gathered  in 
some  practical  problems  or  in  the  solution  of  a  class  problem  already 
under  way.  Field  trips  can  be  made  not  only  an  excellent  means  of 
training  and  of  acquiring  information,  but  of  real  inspiration.  Often  a 
visit  to  a  successful  farm  will  give  a  boy  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of 
farming  which  he  might  never  get  in  the  classroom,  and  be  the  means 
of  changing  his  whole  attitude  and  outlook,  both  with  respect  to  school 
work  and  to  the  vocation  of  farming. 

Laboratory  work  should  serve  an  important  purpose  in  agricultural 
work,  but  in  organizing  it  we  need  to  take  into  consideration  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  afforded  by  it,  and  not  permit  it  to  degenerate  into 
meaningless  and  perfunctory  exercise.  It  should  afford  opportunity  for 
distinguishing,  valuing,  selecting,  arranging  and  using  knowledge,  for 
discovering  and  formulating  concepts,  and  for  acquiring  desirable  experi- 
ence in  farming  operations. 

We  are  coming  to  realize  (slowly)  the  real  value  of  supervised  study. 
The  danger  here  is  to  use  the  time  for  study,  which  is  not  carefully 
planned  and  supervised.  Agricultural  work  offers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  supervised  study  but  it  requires  considerable  work  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  plan  for  it  and  to  carry  it  on  successfully.  Exercises 
should  be  planned  having  in  mind  certain  definite  aims  in  the  improve- 
ment of  study,  as  the  improvement  in  the  rate  and  comprehension  in 
silent  reading,  the  use  of  questions  in  study,  the  value  of  organizing  and 
re-organizing  subject-matter  for  definite  purposes,  and  others  which  might 
be  mentioned  if  space  permitted.  Some  of  the  dangers  in  supervised 
study  are: 

Making  pupils  too  dependent  by  helping  too  much. 
Tendency  to  waste  time  instead  of  giving  real  supervision. 
Tendency  not  to  use  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  individual 
differences. 

Tendency  to  leave  pupils  too  much  to  the  disposal  of  their 
own  time. 

Tendency  for  teacher  and  pupil  to  talk  too  loud  and  disturb 
other  pupils'  studying. 

Tendency  for  teachers  not  to  familiarize  themselves  sufficiently 
with  the  improved  methods  of  study,  and  not  to  study  and  plan 
specifically  for  the  supervised  study  period. 

Building  Plans 

Classroom  and  shop  facilities  may  be  provided  according  to  either  of 
the  three  plans  shown  on  pages  14-17.  Where  there  is  available  space  in 
the  main  high  school  building  for  a  classroom  the  plan  on  page  16  may  be 
used  with  an  outside  shop  as  shown  on  page  17.  When  neither  classroom 
nor  shop  space  is  available,  a  separate  unit  as  shown  on  pages  14  and  15 
is  recommended. 

Concrete  floors  and  basement  rooms  are  not,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory 
for  either  the  classroom  or  shop. 


A  Well  Equipped  School  Farm  Shop 
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The  Vocational  Building  (Separate  Unit) 
Where  space  is  not  available  in  the  main  school  building  for  the  Agricultural  work,  this 
plan  has  proven  most  economical  and  satisfactory  for  instructional  work  in  Vocational  Agri- 
culture. 


Exterior  View  of  Special  Separate  Building  Planned  for  Vocational  Agriculture 
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Floor  Plans  of  an  Agricultural  Classroom,  with  Storage  Room,  Library, 
AND  Teacher's  Workroom 

This  pi  an  is  suggested  where  the  classroom  work  is  provided  for  in  the  main  school  building. 
An  outside  shop  according  to  the  plans  on  page  17  or  an  equivalent  shop  floor  space  in  the 
main  building  is  required  with  this  plan. 


Classroom,  Showing  Appropriate  Tables  and  Equipment  Cabinets  in  Place 
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The  Schcol  Farm  Shop 
When  the  classroom  work  is  provided  for  in  the  main  school  building,  an  outside  farm 
shop  building,  according  to  the  above  plans  or  the  equivalent  in  floor  space  and  lighting  facili- 
ties in  the  mam  school  building,  will  be  required  for  the  farm  shop  work. 
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Approved  Equipment  Lists 
Permanent  Classroom  Equipment  for  Vocational  Agriculture 

1  Teacher's-  table  approximately  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  with  sinic  and  running  water. 

20  Students'  tables  24  in.  x  36  in.  top,  2  ft.  6  in.  high. 

24  Student  chairs. 

1  Teacher's  desk  and  chair. 

1  Teacher's  desk  and  chair  for  teacher's  workroom  where  available. 

1  Book  case. 

1  Equipment  cabinet  or  equivalent  in  storage  shelves  where  storage  room  is  available. 

40  Bulletin  boxes  8  in.  x  11  in.  x  3^4  in. 

1  Chart  case  (can  be  constructed  by  teacher  of  agriculture). 

1  Case  for  bulletin  files  and  agricultural  periodicals. 

1  Four-drawer  steel  filing  cabinet. 

Instructional  Equipment 
The  teacher  of  agriculture  should  make  up  his  order  for  equipment  and 
submit  it  to  the  District  Supervisor  for  approval  before  purchasing. 


1  Printing  outfit  for  charts   1^/2  in.  letters 

1  Kodak  (post  card  size) 

1  Bottle  each — red  and  blue  litmus  paper 

1  Balance  aod  weights  (200  grams) 

1  Set  family  scales  30  lbs. 

1  Soil  auger 

3  Soil  thermometers 
12  Magnifiers,  tripod 

2  Boxes  gummed  labels 

2  Graduated  cylinders  (100  c.  c.) 

3  Ring  stands  with  rings 
3  Soil  tubes  2  in.  x  24  in. 
1  Pound  paraffin 

1  C^ollection  of  fertilizer  samples 

1  Collection  of  lime  samples 

1  Collection  of  soil  samples 

1  Collection  of  seed  samples  (may  be  made 

up  by  teacher) 
3  Dozen  2-ounce  screw-top  bottles 

3  Dozen  8-ounce  screw-top  bottles 

1  Seed  corn  drying  rack  (made  in  shop) 
1  Seed  corn  tester  (made  in  shop) 
1  Package  corrosive  sublimate  tablets 
1  Gallon  formaldehyde 

4  Scrub  brushes 

1  Bucket  pump  syringe  with  6  ft.  hose 

1  Milk  fever  outfit 

3  Drenching  bottles 

1  Set  caponizing  tools 

1  Set  acme  egg  scales 

1  Egg  candling  outfit 

Small  amounts  of  chemicals,  together  with 
be  secured  from  the  chemistry  laboratory. 


1  Leur  all-glass  syringe  5  c.  c.  with  needles 

1  30  c.  c.  syringe  for  administering  hog 
cholera  serum 

1  Barrel  sprayer  with  hose  and  nozzles 
complete 

1  Top  pruning  shears,  6  ft. 

-  3  Lopping  Shears 

12  Small  hand  shears 

3  Single  edge  pruning  saws 

1  Bostrom  drainage  level 

1  50-ft.  steel  measuring  tape 

6  Soil  sieves  (varying  size  mesh) 

1/2  Dozen  small  shallow  paas 

1  Spade 

1  Spading  fork 

3  Round  pointed  shovels 

3  Four-pronged  rakes 

]  Small-toothed  rake 

1  Post  hole  digger 

1  Combination  slide  and  film  slide  projector 

3  Galvanized  water  pails  (12  qt.)   for  soil, 
water,  etc. 

Recommended  when  dairying  is  one  of 

leading  industries 
1  Babcock  tester  (4  bottles) 
12  Milk  test  bottles 
3  Pipettes  (17.6  c.  c.  small  neck) 

3  Acid  measures 
1  Pair  dividers 

4  Brushes  (milk  test  bottles) 

the  glassware  for  occasional  experiments  may 


Shop  Tools 


Wood  Working  Tools 


No.  Kind  of  Tool 

6  26-in.  cross  cut  hand  saws 

1  24-in.  cross  cut  hand  saw 

1  26-in.  rip  saw 

4  Jack  planes,  14-in. 

1  Saw  set  (pistol  grip),  Stanley 

6  6-in.  triangular  files 
12  3-in.  extra  slim  taper  triangular  files 

1  12-in.  half-round  wood  file 

3  10-in.  flat  files 

3  Auger  bit  files 

4  Steel  rafter  framing  squares 
4  9-in.  try  squares 

6  Boxwood  rules,  2-ft.  four-fold 

1  Pair  8-in.  winged  dividers 

2  Ratchet  braces 
2  Expansion  bits 

4  Auger  bits,  |^-in.,  ^-in.,  YA-in.,  1-in. 
8  Square   shank   drill   bits,    J^-in.,  %2-in-, 

^16-in.,  5-16-in.  7-16-in.,  ^-in., 

^-in. 

The  drill  bits  will  serve  for  both  wood  and 
the  metal  working  tools. 


No.  Kind  of  Tool 

2  16-oz.  (straight)  claw  hammers 
8  16-oz.  (curved)  claw  hammers 

1  24-in.  carpenter's  level 

2  Pairs  43liers 

3  3-in.  screwdrivers 
2  S-in.  screwdrivers 

1  Marking  gauge 

2  Oil  stones 

1  Mallet 

2  Nail  sets 

1  Putty  knife 
1  3 -lb.  hand  axe 

1  Pinch  bar  (8-in.  shaped  wrecking) 

3  Screwdriver  bits 
1  Spoke  shave 

1  Timber  saw  tool 

3  Socket  firmer  chisels,   %-in.,   Y^-in.,  and 
1-in. 

1  vSmall  pair  pinchers 

2  Countersink 

metal  work  and  hence  will  not  be  included  with 
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Tools  for  Metal  Work 


No. 


Kind  of  Tool 


Kind  of  Tool 


1  Farmer's  anvil,  75-Ib.  or  homemade 

1  Farmers'  forge 

1  Blacksmith's  hand  hammer,  1  lb.  10  o 

1  Machinist's  hammer,  1  lb.  8  oz. 

1  Straight  lipped  tongs,  ^-in.  opening 

I  Bolt  tongs,   5^ -in.  opening 

1  Machinist's  vise 

1  Hardie  to  fit  farmer's  anvil 

1  Chain  drill 

1  8-lb.  blacksmith's  sledge 

1  Set  harnmer,  1  in.  square  face 

1  Light  riveting  hammer 


No. 

1  Cold  cutter,  IJ^-in.  face 
1  Hot  cutter,  1^-in.  face 
*1  Hack  saw  frame,  12-in.,  1  doz.  blades 
*1  Monkey  wrench,  2y%-in.  opening 
*r  S-adjustable  wrench,  8-in. 
1  5 -lb.  box  cherry  heat  welding  compound 
1  Scratch  awl 
*1  Foot  power  grinder  with  one  coarse  and 
one  medium  dimo  grit  wheel 
1  Set  stocks  and  dies,  U.  S.  S.  ]/4-m.-20, 
5-16-in-18,  ^-in.-18,  7-16-in.-14, 
>4-in.-13,  5^-in.-ll 


Tools  for  Soldering  (to  be  secured  if  needed) 


Blow  torch 
Soldering  copper 
Tin  snips 
Bar  solder 
Scraper 
Rivet  set 


1  Piece  of  emery  cloth 

Small  quantity  of  solder  with 
Small  quantity  of  rosin 

Small   quantity   of   soldering  and  tinning 
flux 


Tools  for  Harness  Work  (to  be  secured  if  needed) 


Three  assorted  sewing  awls 
Three  awl  hafts 
Pricking  wheel 

Harnessmaker's  straight  knife 
Saddler's  punch 
Four-tube  revolving  belt  punch 
Small  quantity  snoemaker's  wax 


Paper  of  needles  of  assorted  sizes 

Ball  of  No.  10  white  harness  thread 

Riveting  tool 

Common  edge  tool 

Finishing  wheel 

Rivet  set  (see  soldering  tools) 

.Scrubbing  brush 


Tools  for  Concrete  Work  (to  be  secured  if  needed) 


Plasterer's  trowel 

Edger 

Tamper 

Shovel 

Hoe 


Straight  edge 

Platform  or  mixing  box 

Chalk  line 

Wheelbarrow  or  buckets 
Gravel  screen 


Plumbing  Tools 

•^Two  Stilson  pipe  wrenches,  10-in.  and  18-in.  *Pipe  vise 
One  stock  and  set  of  pipe  dies,   ^-in.  to         ■    Oil  can 
1^-in. 


^Tools  required.    Others  to  be  bought  if  needed. 
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Plan  of  Record  and  Filing  System  for  Departments  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  North  Carolina 
Standard  Four-Drawer  Filing  Cabinet 


Fourth  Drawer 
Equipment 


40  Letter  Folders 


Third  Drawer 
Equipment 
30  Blank  Guides 
30  Letter  Folders 
100  sheets  8^"xll' 


Second  Drawer 
Equipment 

1.  Set  A-Z  Guides 

2.  50  Letter  Folders 


Top  Drawer 
Equipment 
25  right  hand  and  25  left  hand  letter  folders 
(Do  not  use  A-Z  Guides  in  this  drawer  ) 


Miscellaneous  and  Dupli- 
cations of  those  below. 

Y.  T.  H.  F.  Bank  Books 

Y.  T.  H.  F.  Sec'y.  Books 

Y.T.  H.  F.  Chapter  Infor- 
mation 

Old  copies  "Tar  Heel 
Talks" 

Farm  Equip.  Catalogues 

Dairy  Information 

Hog  Houses  and  Blue 
Prints 

Poultry  Houses  and  Blue 
Prints 

Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 

Seed  Catalogues 
Nursery  Catalogues 
Dept.  Equip.  Cat. 


Reference  Materials 

Clippings 

Drawings 

Pictures,  etc. 

(Use  headings  and 
guides  to  classify 
your  reference 
materials) 


Teacher's  Individual 
Project  Summary 
Record  Books 

Letter  folder  for  each 
Student's  project 
book 

Individual  Project 
Summaries 

A-Z  Guides  to  file 

"Follow-up  records 
of  former  pupils" 
and 

"Individual  Records 
of  students  in 
school." 


(Other  folders  to  be  used  as  needed) 


Lists  of  Equipment 
State  Requirements 
and  Actual 

Annual  Reports  (old) 

Lesson  Plans  (evening) 

Lesson  plans  (3) 

Lesson  plans  (1) 

Course  of  Study  and 
Teaching  plans 


Long  Time  Program 

Corresppndence  De- 
partment 

Correspondence,  Asst. 
State  Supervisor 

Correspondence  Direc- 
tor, Voc.  Education 


Fourth  Drawer 


Third  Drawer 


Second  Drawer 


Top  Drawer 


Front  Side  of  Four-Drawer  Filing  System. 
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Some  Information  About  Vocational  Agriculture 


Enrollment  and  Returns  in  Supervised  Practice— 1929-1930 


Types  of  Work 

Current  Fiscal  Year 

Previous  Fiscal  Year 

Number 

of 
Schools 

Number 
Individuals 
Enrolled 

Number 
Projects 
Completed. 

Pupils' 
Labor 
Income 

A.  White  Schools: 

128 
200 
♦  1 
6 

4,561 
4,323 
8 
101 

5, 145 
3,193 

o4U ,  445 .  oy 
776,879.32 

Day  Unit   

133 

5,213.05 

Totals  for  White   --  

335 

8,993 

8,471 

$  1,322,538.06 

B.  Negro  Schools: 
All-Day       

26 

♦  23 

739 
574 

836 
351 
52 
126 

%  43,070.17 
30,306.09 
5,020.98 
6,706.96 

Evening     

Part-Time    

Day  Unit  

*  8 

214 

Totals  for  Negro.  

57 

1,527 

1,365 

$  85.104.10 

Grand  Total— White  and  Negro  Schools   

392 

10,520 

9,836 

%  1,407,642.26 

*Number  of  classes. 


OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS 

Do  Boys  Go  Into  Farming? — A  survey,  made  recently  in  Wayne  County, 
shows  that  of  the  45  boys  who  have  graduated  from  the  Rosewood  High 
School  in  the  past  few  years  58  per  cent  of  them  are  now  farming.  The  45 
boys  are  working  at  the  following  occupations:  Farming,  26;  attending 
agricultural  college,  4;  teaching,  2;  in  the  Navy,  2;  carpenters,  2;  book- 
keeping, 1;  clerk,  1;  highway  work,  1;  picture  show,  1;  and  salesman,  1. 

Following:  are  some  facts  from  "A  Study  of  Agricultural  Education  in 
the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina — Its  Development,  Efficiency,  and 
Effect  on  the  Vocational  Status  of  Former  Pupils,"  by  T.  A.  White,  Gradu- 
ate Student  in  Agricultural  Education,  North  Carolina  State  College: 


^Number  of  schools  in  study       9 

Number  of  pupils  in  study   923 

(Number  of  pupils  represented  15%  of  the  State  enrollment  from 
1917-18  to  1927-28.) 

Students   of   vocational   agriculture   who  have   graduated   from  high 

school        --  46.15% 

Students  in  all  curricula  of  State  graduated  from  hi^h  school  44.2  % 

Per  cent  of  graduates  in  vocational  agriculture  who  go  to  college    47.65% 

Per  cent  of  total  enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture  who  go  to  college  22.00% 

Per  cent  of  those  going  to  college  who  elect  agriculture.-    32.50% 

Per  cent  of  those  going  to  college  who  graduate  from  agricultural 

college        43.00% 

Per  cent  graduates  vocational  agriculture  who  go  to  college   -  44.00% 

(Myers  National  Study) 


(In  a  study  made  of  one  group  of  high  schools  in  the  State  it  was  found 
that  60%  of  the  class  of  1927-28  entered  college.  In  Mr.  White's  study  in 
two  years  (1926-27  and  1927-28)  41.5%  of  the  agricultural  graduates  went 
to  college.) 


*  The  schools  were:  Cary,  Harmony,  Startown,  Pleasant  Garden,  Wakelon,  Red  Oak, 
Lillington,  Rich  Square  and  Lowe's  Grove,  all  of  which  have  been  in  operation  since  1917 
or  earlier. 
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This  study  shows  that  the  scholarship  was  higher  in  agricultural  sub- 


jects than  in  non-vocational  subjects. 

Per  cent  of  boys  who  have  studied  vocational  agricul- 
ture— now  farming    46.1% 

Per  cent  of  boys  who  have  studied  vocational  agricul- 
ture— not  farming    35.5% 

Per  cent  of  boys  who  have  studied  vocational  agricul- 
ture— now  farming  in  agriculture  college  or  in  an 

occupation  in  which  their  training  functions   60.0% 

Per  cent  of  boys  in  occupations  not  related  to  farming  37.5% 

TTie  46.1%  now  farming  are  classified  as  follows: 

Owner      13.60% 

Partner    72.30% 

Laborer    2.30% 

Tenant    6.58% 

Manager    2.80% 

Types  of  farming  engaged  in  by  former  pupils: 

General  farming    14.3% 

Crop  production    80.8% 

Fruit  production    .3% 

Livestock      4.9% 

Truck  farming    .3% 


NECESSARY  EXPANSION  FOR  AN  ADEQUATE  PROGRAM 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  there  are  283,482  farmers  in 
North  Carolina.  Allowing  twenty-five  years  as  the  average  farmer's  ten- 
ure, as  estimated  by  one  of  our  leading  agricultural  economists,  it  will  re- 
quire approximately  11,500  new  farmers  for  replacement  each  year. 

Our  present  program  is  reaching  5,300  farm  boys,  69%  or  3,657  of 
whom  remain  in  school  only  two  years.  Only  17%  or  371  take  the  full  four- 
year  course.  Using  the  farm  boy  who  remains  for  two  years  training  as  a 
basis  and  our  present  program  is  training  only  about  one-third  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  new  farmers  should  all  those  trained  enter  the  occupation. 
Approximately  70%  of  those  trained  follow  the  occupation.  On  the  basis 
of  the  70%  occupational  status  our  present  program  is  reaching  approxi- 
mately 25%  of  the  number  necessary  for  replacement. 

On  the  above  basis  and  the  further  fact  that  only  171  schools,  white 
and  colored,  are  now  offering  courses  in  agriculture,  it  may  be  seen  that 
if  courses  were  offered  in  each  of  the  more  than  600  rural  high  schools  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  farmers  would  be  available  for  replacement 
yearly.    This  is  the  long-time  vocational  goal  for  agriculture. 
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Average  Vocational  and  Average  State  Yields  of  Crops 
Compared  (1929) 


Vocational  and  State  Yields  by  Crops  and  Poultry 

Kind 

Poultry — Eggs 
per  hen  per  year 

Cotton 
Pounds 

Tobacco 
Pounds 

Corn 
Bushels 

Peanuts 
Pounds 

Sweet 
Potatoes 
Bushels 

Irish 
Potatoes 
Bushels 

Yields  by  all-day  students 

95 

492 

798 

30.2 

1,873 

120 

112 

Yields  by  adult  students. 

124 

339 

816 

33.3 

2,142 

174 

112 

Average  of  the  above   

109.5 

415.5 

807 

31.7 

2,007 

147 

112 

♦Average  State  yield ...  . 

72 1 

188 

644 

22 

1,011 

118 

110 

Average  increase  yield  by 
vocational  students  above 
average  State  yield  

37.5 

227.5 

163 

9.7 

986 

29 

2 

♦N.  C.  Farm  Forecaster  1929,  Summary  Issue,  (May,  1930-No.  56). 
tEstimated. 


The  aim  is  not  to  boost  production  but  to  help  control  production  by  a 
uniform  study  of  the  future  outlook  for  crop  and  livestock  supply  and 
demand.  Even  though  we  will  grow  less  acres  we  want  to  produce  more 
per  acre  at  a  less  cost.  A  careful  study  of  approved  varieties  that  will 
give  the  desired  quality  products  together  with  improved  cultural  methods 
as  well  as  good  rotations  and  properly  balanced  fertilizers  will  tend  toward 
accomplishing  this  aim.  A  better  understanding  of  cooperative  marketing 
by  all  parties  concerned  will  help  in  stabilizing  the  farm  income.  To  learn 
to  grow  the  right  amount  of  what  the  market  wants  and  then,  as  a  group, 
sell  in  such  a  way  as  to  best  suit  the  market  demand  is  the  aim  in  class 
study. 

OUTSTANDING  EXAMPLES  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  EFFORT 
A.  Cotton: 

The  schools  in  the  Charlotte  area  have  been  stressing  the  growing  of 
cotton  from  an  economical  production  standpoint.  This  is  brought  about 
by  working  on  certain  factors  as  soil  type,  seed  spacing  and  fertilization. 
The  attempt  is  to  produce  more  cotton  on  less  acres,  thereby  releasing 
cotton  land  for  food  and  feed  crops  and  livestock. 

In  the  year  1930  1,189  farmers  in  26  communities  grew  5,722  acres. 
In  1929  481  growers  in  21  communities  produced  2,864  bales  on 
2,567  acres  at  a  cost  of  7.5  cents  a  pound  lint.  They  did  it  by  attending 
evening  classes,  using  experimental  data,  proper  fertilization  and  co- 
operation. 

In  the  Cornelius  community  44  growers  grew  269  bales  on  235  acres 
at  a  cost  of  7.22  cents  a  pound  lint.  The  average  cost  of  production  in 
Mecklenburg  County  was  17  cents  and  16.9  cents  for  the  State. 
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B.  Hogs:  ' 

Cooperative  effort  is  emphasized  by  the  teachers  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture. In  1925  a  group  of  farmers  met  for  an  evening  class  in  the  Aurora 
community,  Beaufort  County,  to  study  hog  production.  The  farmers  said, 
"If  we  learn  how  to  produce  hogs  economically  we  can't  sell  them."  The 
teacher  of  agriculture  suggested  cooperative  marketing  in  car  lots. 

The  result  has  been  that  cooperative  hog  shipments  amounted  to  $93,- 
189.53  in  four  and  a  half  years. 

In  1925  not  a  single  hog  was  shipped  cooperatively  while  in  1929  28 
cars  were  shipped  amounting  to  $31,314.38.  Today  60%  of  all  hogs  in  the 
township  in  which  the  school  is  located  are  sold  cooperatively.  The  follow- 
ing table  indicates  the  progress  in  the  cooperative  shipment  of  hogs. 


Year 

Cars 

Value 

1925 

0 

0 

1926 

6 

$  8,989.10 

1927 

9 

13,919.38 

1928 

16 

21,557.40 

1929 

28 

31,314.38 

C.  Certified  Seeds: 

In  1926  a  group  of  farmers  met  for  an  evening  class  in  the  Woodleaf 
community.  Rowan  County,  to  learn  how  to  improve  their  farming.  They 


decided  to  grow  certified  seeds. 

Year    Kind  Value 

1926—  0      0 

1927—  Cotton    $  1,267.50 

1928—  Cotton,  Barley,  Lespedeza,  W.  Vetch   9,848.00 

1929—  Cotton,  Barley,  Lespedeza,  W.  Vetch   12,415.00 


1930— Cotton,  Lespedeza,  Wheat,  Barley  and  Vetch  33,885.00 
In  1930  they  grew  843  acres  of  cotton,  608  acres  of  lespedeza,  42  acres 

of  wheat,  and  145  acres  of  barley. 

The  income  from  certified  seeds  in  one  year  (1930),  which  was  over 

thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  amounted  to  more  than  the  total  cost  of 

running  the  whole  school — which  was  over  $28,000. 

D.  Poultry: 

A  few  years  ago  a  handful  of  farmers  met  with  the  teacher  of  agri- 
culture to  study  poultry  production  at  the  Cary  High  School,  Wake  County, 
the  birthplace  of  the  late  Walter  Hines  Page,  the  pioneer  of  vocational 
training  in  the  State.  The  farmers  formed  the  Cary  Poultry  Association 
which  now  has  80  members.  The  association  uses  only  pure-bred  birds,  all 
breeding  stock  is  blood  tested,  they  own  a  State  accredited  hatchery,  buy 
feeds  and  supplies  cooperatively  and  sell  cooperatively.  Last  year  (1930) 
the  members  made  a  clear  profit  of  $39,475;  have  invested  $105,500  in  the 
poultry  industry,  and  made  an  income  of  $53,500  above  feed  cost. 

Young  Tar  Heel  Farmer  Program  and  Achievements 

Young  Tar  Heel  Farmers  is  the  name  of  a  State-wide  association  for 
students  of  vocational  agriculture  with  local  chapters  in  operation  in  138 
communities  representing  72  counties  of  North  Carolina.  About  5,000  farm 
boys  belong  to  this  new  association. 
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The  North  Carolina  Association  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Associ- 
ation, known  as  Future  Farmers  of  America,  which  has  a  membership  of 
over  60,000  farm  boys. 

The  purpose  of  the  Young  Tar  Heel  Farmer  Association  may  be  roughly 
classified  into  four  divisions: 

A.  To  promote  thrift  by  encouraging  each  boy  to  have  a  savings  bank 
account  and  to  put  into  the  bank  each  year  at  least  one-fourth  of 
what  he  makes  from  his  home  practical  work. 

B.  To  create  on  the  part  of  the  boys  a  love  for  country  life,  to  promote 
rural  leadership  and  to  establish  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
farm  boy  in  himself  and  his  work. 

C.  To  create  more  interest  in  the  application  of  intelligence  and  business 
principles  in  farming. 

D.  To  provide  recreational,  social  and  educational  entertainment  for 
students  of  vocational  agriculture  through  State  agricultural  con- 
tests, summer  encampments,  father  and  son  banquets,  and  the  like. 

The  Young  Tar  Heel  Farmer  Association  appeals  to  the  clan  or  group 
spirit  of  the  boys  in  that  there  are  three  grades  of  membership  in  each 
local  chapter,  namely:  Green  Hand,  Farmer,  and  Carolina  Farmer.  All 
first-year  vocational  agricultural  students  are  eligible  for  the  Green  Hand. 
To  become  a  Farmer,  a  boy  must  have  had  one  year's  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, have,  at  least,  $40  on  savings  account  or  productively  invested  in 
farming,  lead  his  class  in  a  five-minute  discussion  and  recite  from  memory 
the  Country  Boy's  Creed. 

The  grade  of  Carolina  Farmer  is  the  capstone  of  the  Young  Tar  Heel 
Farmer  Association  and  the  requirements  are  very  exacting.  To  be  a  Caro- 
lina Farmer,  the  boys  must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  instruction  in 
agriculture,  $300  on  deposit  in  a  bank,  make  an  average  grade  of  85  on  all 
high  school  subjects,  be  able  to  lead  a  group  successfully  for  20  minutes, 
and  make  the  high  school  judging  or  debating  team. 

The  activities,  sponsored  by  the  various  local  chapters  of  the  association, 
may  be  summarized  for  the  year  1928-1929  as  follows: 

No.  Chapters 


I.   Social  Activities 

a.  Conducting  Father  and  Son  banquet  _  —          78 

b.  Picnics        __-    18 

II.    Community  Improvement  Activities 

a.  Beautifying  school  grounds          -   41 

b.  Performing  individual  services  for  farmers     —  17 

III.   Thrift  Activities 

a.   Chapters  with  active  thrift  clubs  —  -     -    -   84 


(1)  Amount  on  savings  and  invested   in   farming  January   10,   1929 — ap- 
proximately $200,000. 
IV.   Recreational  Activities 

a.   A  week  at  the  State  Y.  T.  H.  F.  Camp  at  White  Lake  for  each  chapter.  Num- 


ber of  chapters  attending  in  1929       95 

b.   Number  chapters  attending  during  summer  1928   (891  students)    71 

V.   Group  Leadership  Activities 

a.  Number  of  local  chapters  Y.  T.  H.  F.  organized       118 

b.  Eighty-five  delegates  for  the  active  chapters  of  1928  attended  the  first  State 
Meeting  of  Y.  T.  H.  F.  at  State  College. 

c.  Giving  plays,  minstrels,  etc.        -    —  18 

VI.   Activities  Designed  to  Improve  Scholarship 

a.  Number  of  chapters  striving  to  average  80-85%  grades  on  all  school  subjects   34 

b.  Number  chapters  holding  monthly  discussions  on  agricultural  topics  --—   22 

c.  Number  of  chapters  with  each  member  reading  one  or  more  books  relating  to 
agriculture      10 

d.  Number  of  chapters  reading  one  or  more  farm  journals    —  -  19 
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The  following  program  is  typical  of  the  programs  of  work  of  the  local  chapters: 

(1)  100%  agriculture  students  depositors  in  Thrift  Bank. 

(2)  Beautify  school  grounds. 

(3)  Hold  Father  and  Son  banquet. 

(4)  livery  member  have  two  or  more  projects. 

(5)  Chapter  to  visit  all  projects  in  group  during  year. 

(6)  Hold  semi-monthly  meetings. 

(7)  All  members  to  make  an  average  grade  of  85%  on  all  subjects  in  school. 

(8)  Hold  community  fair  in  cooperation  with  teacher, 

(9)  Take  part  in  all  district  judging  contests. 
(10)  Attend  Y.  T.  H.  F.  Camp. 

Young  Tar  Heel  Farmer  Camp  at  White  Lake 

Approximately  1,000  North  Carolina  students  of  vocational  agriculture 
from  85  schools  attend  the  Young  Tar  Heel  Farmer  Camp  at  White  Lake, 
in  Bladen  County,  each  summer.  The  camp,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  agricultural  students  who  are 
members  of  the  State-wide  association  of  Young  Tar  Heel  Farmers. 

The  plant  consists  of  six  cottages,  accommodating  about  two  hundred 
students,  a  six-room  cottage  for  those  who  direct  the  camp,  and  visitors, 
and  a  dining  and  assembly  hall.  The  buildings  are  equipped  with  electric 
lights  and  running  water. 

Each  group  of  boys,  numbering  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  spend 
one  week  at  camp — arriving  on  Monday  and  leaving  on  Saturday. 

The  primary  object  of  the  camp  is  to  afford  recreation  for  the  boys. 
While  at  the  camp  the  boys  indulge  in  swimming  and  boating  in  the  lake, 
baseball,  tennis,  volley  ball  and  horse  shoe  tournaments. 
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Preliminary  Information  Regarding  the  Establishment  of  Departments 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  a  High  School 


Date. 


To  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Name  of  School  — -      -   

Address:  Post  Office     -  -   R.  F.  D  

County   Located  at  —     - 

A.  Administration  building — brick  or  frame?...   ;  No.  stories?  ; 

No.  classrooms?    -   

B.  Vocational  buillding?  ;  Brick  or  frame?  ;  Combination?  ; 

Separate  building  for  (a)  Vocational  Agriculture?    ;  (b)  Farm  shop?   

C.  School  District:  Consolidated  or  Special  Charter?  ;  No.  of  square 

miles  in  school  district?    ;  Total  assessed  valuation?  ; 

Approximate  total  income  from  this  district  tax?  ;  Is  the  school  district  an 

agricultural  community?..    Average  size  of  farms?  acres. 

What  per  cent  of  patrons  engaged  in  farming?..  ;  Per  cent  Negro  population 

in  district?  ;  Population  of  village  or  town  where  school  is  located?  ; 

School:  No.  of  grades  ;  No.  of  months  in  school  session  ;  Is 

this  a  four-year  accredited  high  school?   

How  many  boys  and  girls  (14  years  of  age  or  over)  are  enrolled  in  each  of  the  following 
grades : 

7th  Grade  8th  Grade  9th  Grade  10th  Grade  11th  Grade 

Boys.-   ;  Boys  ;   Boys  ;   Boys   -  ;   Boys     _; 

Girls   ;  Girls  ;  Girls    ;  Girls  ;  Girls  ; 

Total  high  school  enrollment.  Boys?   Girls?  ;  Total  

Total  number  of  high  school  boys  from  farm  homes?  

Total  enrollment  of  both  elementary  and  high  school  pupils?-   

Total  average  attendance?   —   ;   Number  teachers  employed  in  elementary 

school?   ;  In  high  school?    ;  Total  ;  What  voca- 
tional departments  does  this  school  now  maintain?...   

Name  of  present  superintendent?      

Address    

Name  of  Chairman  of  School  Committee?      

Address   _     

Other  members  of  School  Committee?..     


Information  in  this  report  was  filled  in  by  

Official   position     ;  Remarks 
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FIRST  SESSION 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

(N.  W.  Walker,  Dean,  The  School  of  Education,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

(Synopsis)  :  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  to  Chapel  Hill  the  Seventh  An- 
nual North  Carolina  Conference  on  Elementary  Education.  I  want  every- 
one to  know  that  when  you  reached  Chapel  Hill  a  hearty  welcome  awaited 
you. 

There  are  many  things  which  I  might  say  in  this  address  of  welcome. 
I  shall,  however,  characterize  my  remarks  by  extreme  brevity.  It  will  not 
be  my  endeavor  to  deliver  a  key-note  speech.  The  theme  of  the  Conference 
is  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  the  program  carefully. 

I,  therefore,  shall  not  make  further  use  of  your  time.  I  merely  bid 
you  the  heartiest  of  welcomes. 

WHAT  AGRICULTURE  EXPECTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Clarence  Poe,  Editor,  The  Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  subject,  "What  Agriculture  Expects 
of  the  Public  Schools."  My  answer  is  that  agriculture  expects  (1)  that 
the  school  of  the  future  will  do  more  both  for  the  sustenance  and  enrich- 
ment of  life  and  (2)  that  this  school  of  the  future  will  seek  to  establish 
genuine  rural  communities  with  the  school  itself  as  a  center  of  life  not 
only  for  the  young  but  for  the  old  and  not  only  for  six  or  nine  months  in 
the  year  but  for  twelve  months. 

To  such  a  school  education  must  not  be  thought  of  as  something  cold, 
formal,  ritualistic,  sterile,  but  as  something  warm,  vital,  and  athrob  with 
the  spirit  of  John  Ruskin's  thought:  "There  is  no  wealth  but  life — life 
including  all  its  powers  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  admiration." 

Such  a  school  must  of  course  recognize  the  basic  truth  of  what  I  once 
heard  Carroll  D.  Wright,  then  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  say: 
"I  do  not  care  how  well  educated  a  man  may  be,  if  he  has 
not  learned  to  make  his  education  useful,  if  he  has  not  learned 
how  to  support  himself  and  a  family  as  a  result  of  his  edu- 
cation, he  is  an  ignorant  man." 

But  while  a  primary  objective  of  every  school  must  be  the  sustenance 
of  life,  a  school  that  does  not  also  aim  at  the  enrichment  of  life  lives  so 
far  below  its  privileges  and  its  duty  as  to  seem  to  me  in  some  sense  im- 
moral— as  truly  immoral  as  a  man  who  lives  shockingly  below  his  own 
duties  and  possibilities.  If  the  rural  school  is  to  enrich  country  life,  it 
must  not  only  realize  the  truth  of  what  Dr.  Wright  said  but  the  truth  in 
this  paragraph,  long  a  favorite  of  mine: 

"A  boy  or  a  girl  who  likes  a  beautiful  picture,  a  sunset,  a 
rosebush,  a  robin,  a  sky  full  of  stars,  a  fine  old  melody,  a 
courtesy,  a  generous  deed,  or  a  good  book  is  better  educated 
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than  a  boy  or  girl  could  be  without  them,  even  if  he  could  work 
all  the  sums  in  algebra  and  parse  everything  in  Virgil." 

A  school  that  is  to  enrich  life,  whether  in  town  or  country,  must  go 
beyond  the  three  R's  and  get  that  far-flung  vision  of  its  mission  indicated 
in  a  remark  once  made  to  me  by  Edwin  Markham,  author  of  The  Man 
With  the  Hoe.  "Life's  supreme  needs,"  he  said,  "are  represented  by  three 
B's — Bread,  Beauty,  and  Brotherhood" — Bread  representing  the  material 
requirements  of  our  physical  existence.  Beauty  signifying  all  the  rich 
heritage  of  the  race  in  all  that  is  lovely  in  art  and  architecture,  music 
and  the  drama,  romance  and  poetry,  play  and  recreation,  the  wonders  of 
nature,  and  all  the  amenities  that  add  fragrance  to  life,  while  by  Brother- 
hood Mr.  Markham  meant  the  fullest  development  of  a  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship, fellowship,  and  service  in  our  relations  with  our  fellows.  Along  with 
the  age-old  three  R's,  the  school  that  is  to  enrich  life  must  place  Edwin 
Markham's  modern  three  B's. 

Regarding  the  "Bread"  phase  of  our  new  trinity  of  B's,  I  would  say 
that  a  supreme  need  is  to  get  textbooks  that  will  give  proper  recognition 
to  work  and  to  rural  life.  What  Dr.  John  Graham  Brooks  said  of  Massa- 
chusetts thirty  years  ago  is  still  too  largely  true  of  North  Carolina  today: 

"Look  with  me  into  an  average  Massachusetts  schoolhouse. 
Its  arithmetic,  its  geography,  its  penmanship,  its  bookkeeping, 
and  its  reading-book  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  farmer's 
child,  are  still  dominated  by  clerk  and  trading  point  of  view. 
As  one  listens  to  the  teaching,  it  is  as  if  the  one  object  were  to 
create  discontent  with  the  country  life,  to  make  every  bright 
child  hate  his  surroundings.  The  instruction  seems  to  assume 
the  failure  of  the  farm  life.  The  inexhaustible  charm  and  re- 
source of  the  country  have  no  part  in  this  teaching." 

Take  the  average  school  arithmetic  as  an  example.  Study  the  multi- 
tude of  problems  it  offers  in  banking  and  commissions  and  insurance  and 
British  money  and  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  troy  weight 
and  apothecaries'  weight,  and  how  few  problems  there  are  to  tell  North 
Carolina  farm  boys  how  to  compound  or  even  estimate  values  of  different 
formulas  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  which  North  Carolina  spends  $2,- 
000,000  a  month,  or  how  to  compound  feeding  rations  for  livestock  for 
which  additional  millions  are  poured  out  lavishly  and  for  the  most  part 
ignorantly. 

Or  take  the  "Beauty"  element  of  our  three  B's.  It  is  my  hope,  as  I 
have  often  said,  that  the  school  will  more  and  more  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  a  community  republic  and  that  something  of  the  same 
spirit  which  has  moved  nearly  all  civilized  peoples  to  lavish  beauty  and 
dignity  on  their  capitol  buildings  will  move  the  people  of  this  little  com- 
munity republic  to  dignify  and  beautify  what  is  really  their  community 
capitol.  No  architecture  but  that  of  the  highest  order  will  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  for  the  school  building  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
real  capitol  of  community  life  for  generations  and  possibly  for  centuries. 
Beautiful  pictures  will  be  sought  to  hang  on  its  walls  and  beautiful 
sculptures  placed  in  its  corridors  to  improve  the  art  ideals  of  the  young 
and  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  adults  whose  standards  have  already  been 
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developed.  The  best  of  landscape  work  will  be  thought  none  too  good  to 
provide  the  frame  for  such  a  picture  and  without  interfering  with  the 
needed  space  for  playgrounds,  provision  will  be  made  for  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  blossom  and  color  in  shrubs  and  flowers  from  early  spring  until 
the  frosts  of  autumn.  And  out  from  such  a  center  of  beauty  at  the  heart 
of  the  community,  influences  will  go  forth  stimulating  a  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  every  home  of  every  patron. 

Regarding  the  last  of  our  three  B's — "Brotherhood" — I  must  be  very 
brief.  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  has  said  that  all  too  often  the  reason  our 
farmers  of  the  older  generation  cannot  cooperate  as  men  is  because  they 
never  learned  to  play  together  as  boys.  So  it  is  my  hope  that  on  the 
beautiful  lawns  of  such  a  community  school  building  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed and  on  the  community  playgrounds  for  baseball,  basketball,  ten- 
nis, etc.,  people  will  gather  weekly,  if  not  daily,  for  the  purposes  of 
recreation  and  social  pleasure,  as  I  have  seen  them  during  the  long  twi- 
lights of  English  summer  afternoons  where  the  happy  residents  of  the 
British  countryside  still  illustrate  the  lines  of  Goldsmith: 

"And  all  the  village  train  from  labor  free 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  village  tree, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed." 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  in  this  School  of  Tomorrow,  in  this  capital  of  a 
little  Rural  Community  Republic,  farmers  will  find  help  not  only  in  the 
production  of  better  crops  and  better  livestock  but  will  constantly  meet 
under  leadership  developed  from  their  own  ranks  and  with  the  help  of 
teachers  'and  principals  to  develop  Brotherhood — comradeship,  and  rural 
cooperation — cooperation  not  only  in  buying  materials  needed  for  produc- 
tion and  in  selling  the  products  of  their  farms  but  also  in  looking  after 
all  the  public  or  civic  interests  of  the  rural  community  just  as  effectively 
as  any  chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  looks  after  the  interests 
of  an  urban  community. 

Thus  will  there  be  at  least  a  fulfillment  of  what  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Houston  once  said  to  me,  "The  farmer  has  a  right  to  a  joyous 
existence,"  and  of  Lanier's  dream  of  the  happy  craftsman: 

"His  songs  were  only  a  living  aloud. 
His  work,  a  singing  with  the  hand." 


WAYS  BY  WHICH  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS  CAN  HELP 
THE  SCHOOLS  DEVELOP  AN  ADEQUATE  EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAM 

(Chas.  F.  Gates,  President,  The  Farmer  State  Alliance,  Mebane,  N.  C.) 

I  am,  to  some  extent,  going  to  evade  the  question.  I  am  not  going  to 
look  at  the  subject  assigned  me  as  making  a  distinctive  difference  among 
the  citizens  of  our  State.  With  the  development  of  communication  and 
transportation  Dare  and  Cherokee  are  nearer  to  our  State  capitol  than 
once  were  some  of  the  townships  of  Wake.  Jule  Verne's  story  of  eighty 
days  around  the  world,  once  a  thriller,  is  out  of  date  with  Post  and  Gatty's 
flight  of  a  little  over  eight  days  and  we  are  looking  for  a  nonstop  flight. 
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The  world  depression  has  brought  home  to  all  nations  their  community 
of  interest.  No  less  is  the  community  of  interest  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  of  all  occupations.  We  are  and  should  be  one  to  rise  or  fall 
together.  The  farmers  can  accomplish,  can  give  the  same  aid  in  develop- 
ment of  our  education  as  all  other  classes — no  more;  no  less. 

The  farmers  and  landov^ners  have  been  the  conservative  element  and 
the  dwellers  in  the  cities  the  radical  and  progressive  element  in  all  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Witness  the  French  Revolution — Russia  today — Germany — and  this  does 
not  mean  that  farmers  and  landowners  can  not  be  constructive.  Witness 
again  the  foundation  of  our  national  government — the  modifications  made 
in  the  present  Russian  policies. 

The  educational  seed  planted  by  Aycock  developed  into  a  forest  and 
from  this  forest  came  men  and  women  of  timber  of  the  quality  to  build 
a  mighty  state,  came  the  support  of  our  great  road  system,  or  our  schools 
for  all  people,  of  our  reorganized  state  government,  but  along  with  the 
good  timber  came  much  waste — slabs — sawdust,  trash  and  worse — much 
timber  cut  to  the  wrong  dimension — boys  and  girls  with  the  wrong  view- 
point on  life. 

In  the  educational  program  the  farmers  saw  hope  for  the  future,  for- 
got their  inherent  conservatism  and  were  carried  with  the  spirit  of  progress 
to  the  support  of  its  leaders.  The  development  of  our  city  schools — the 
greater  development  of  our  state  and  denominational  colleges  surpassed 
even  the  dreams  of  Aycock,  Alderman  and  our  early  educational  leaders. 
Our  people  out  on  the  farms  supported  this  movement  from  the  first  until 
today.  The  people  out  on  the  farms  always  hunger  for  education  and  are 
going  to  continue  to  support  the  schools  all  the  way  up  to  this  greater 
university.  The  limitation  of  their  support  will  be  that  limitation  set  by 
their  lack  of  means. 

Our  enlarged  and  more  embrasive  university  has  a  golden  opportunity 
not  only  of  getting  more  good  will,  but  more  financial  backing  from  the 
farming  interests  of  the  state.  It  can  do  this  by  making  our  educational 
system  give  agriculture  a  greater  service  and  a  service  of  which  we  have 
got  little  in  the  past. 

Recently  the  question  of  expanded  agricultural  research  was  up  for 
full  discussion.  One  of  our  leaders  in  agricultural  education  suggested 
that  we  already  know  enough  about  agriculture  (meaning  that  our  ac- 
cumulated store  of  knowledge  was  sufficiently  large)  and  that  the  pressing 
problem  was  to  spread  the  existing  information.  There  lingers  today  in 
the  minds  of  not  a  few  that  there  is  a  limitation  of  opportunity  in  agri- 
cultural research.  There  is  the  thought  that  we  are  getting  agricultural 
knowledge  directed  to  the  thought  of  producing  crops  at  a  cheaper  price 
rather  than  agricultural  knowledge  to  make  a  more  worth  while  rural  life. 

Agriculture  wants  the  greater  university  to  step  into  leadership  in 
agricultural  education  and  research.  We  want  studies  in  agricultural 
research  directed  and  made  by  men  interested  in  the  development  of  rural 
life.  We  want  research  free  to  study  the  problems  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  sociology — the  problems  of  marketing,  of  taxation,  of  coopera- 
tion, of  a  fairer,  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth.    We  want  research 
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free  to  seek  and  know  the  truth  whenever  found  unhampered  by  other 
outside  interests. 

We  want  research,  which  will  point  the  way  to  simpler  methods  of 
enriching  land.  We  want  the  new  science  of  plant  breeding,  utilized  by 
trained  men,  in  developing  and  putting  into  general  use  crops  of  the 
highest  possible  potential  yielding  power  and  quality  of  product.  We  want 
a  closer  study  made  of  every  inhibiting  factor  which  saps  the  fruit  of 
our  efforts.  We  want  less  of  so-called  agricultural  learning  culled  from 
books  written  around  problems  and  conditions  far  different  from  ours  and 
more  from  tried  and  proven  tests  here  at  home. 

Well  informed  authorities  believe  that  our  agriculture  is  lagging  and 
becoming  more  and  more  impotent  because  of  the  neglect  of  systematic 
study  of  our  problems. 

We  want  research  that  will  go  further  than  just  tell  us  that  we  are 
producing  too  much  cotton,  corn,  eggs  and  farm  products.  We  want  re- 
search that  will  study  the  logical  conclusion  that  Shuford  made  a  mis- 
take when  he  bred  Red  Lady,  producing  many  thousand  pounds  of  milk 
and  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  of  butter  per  year.  We  want  a  study  of  the 
charge  that  F.  P.  Latham  damaged  the  agriculture  of  North  Carolina 
when  he  produced  Latham's  double  corn  and  increased  yields  twenty 
bushels  and  more  per  acre. 

We  know  mankind  needs  more  milk  and  more  corn.  We  want  studies 
to  discover  what  is  wrong. 

Our  agriculture  has  the  will  to  support  education  in  every  possible 
way.  Our  rural  people  have  both  a  hunger  for  learning  and  a  reverence 
for  scholarship.  We  need  to  be  made  more  able  financially.  When  our 
great  university  heads  a  movement  to  apply  the  devices  of  modern  science 
to  the  practical  farm  problems,  agriculture  will  be  even  more  willing,  and 
surely  more  able,  to  support  education  unstintingly. 


WHAT  LABOR  EXPECTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(R.  R.  Lawrence,  President,  The  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Labor, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.) 

First  and  foremost  labor  looks  to  the  public  schools  to  educate  our  own 
people.  In  spite  of  our  much  heralded  democracy  and  our  talk  of  equal 
opportunities  it  is  still  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  workers' 
children  never  have  a  chance  to  get  beyond  the  public  schools.  Their 
parents  are  unable  to  send  them  to  college  and  most  of  them  have  to 
lay  aside  their  books  during  their  high  school  years,  for  the  tools  of 
industry.  Hence,  whatever  intellectual  stimuli  the  school  room  can  im- 
part, whatever  mental  vision  it  can  give,  and  whatever  spiritual  ideals  it 
can  arouse  must  be  accomplished  with  the  children  of  the  workers  while 
they  are  in  the  public  schools. 

In  view  of  this  fact  labor  expects  the  public  school  to  lay  such  a 
foundation  in  the  formative  years  of  youth  that  those  children  who  have 
the  will  to  educate  themselves  may  build  upon  what  they  have  learned 
with  safety  for  themselves  and  the  social  order  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
Labor,  therefore,  expects  the  public  schools  to  teach  the  truth. 
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They  should  teach  the  truth  about  economics.  'Tis  true  that  this  is 
not  an  exact  science  and  many  of  the  things  which  were  learned  yesterday 
have  had  to  be  unlearned  today,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  great 
fundamental  principles  which  always  abide,  and  these  should  be  stressed 
until  the  student  can  at  least  find  his  way  in  this  vast  field — in  this 
intricate  and  baffling  science. 

Labor  also  expects  the  public  schools  to  teach  democracy  to  all  the 
youth  of  our  land.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  youth  toward  de- 
mocracy, and  this  should  be  encouraged  by  the  schools.  If  some  have 
more  money  than  others,  better  clothes,  brighter  minds  and  more  knowledge, 
the  place  for  them  to  learn,  that  these  things  are  not  to  create  an  aris- 
tocracy but  that  they  call  for  a  larger  service,  is  in  the  public  school. 
For  after  all  the  teachers  cannot  even  tell  what  shabby  Lincoln,  what 
dull  Edison  or  what  impetuous  Jackson  from  some  humble  abode  may  be 
in  the  class  room. 

Labor  expects  the  public  schools  to  teach  a  high  and  consistent  morality. 
This  country  has  fallen  upon  strange  notions  about  morality.  It  is  low 
and  devilish  to  steal  bread  and  meat.  It  is  a  high  crime  for  a  poor  man 
to  coax  his  neighbors'  chickens  from  the  roost  or  persuade  a  ham  of  meat 
to  follow  him  home  to  his  hungry  children.  Two  or  three  years  in  chains 
and  stripes  is  his  lot  and  there  are  none  to  spill  the  scalding  sob  over  his 
misfortune  save  his  sorrowing  wife  and  helpless  children.  But  if  a  banker 
steals  all  the  money  in  his  community  and  squanders  it  in  the  stock  market 
and  in  riotious  living  he  is  allowed  to  confer  and  consult  with  high  officials, 
and  if  he  is  punished  as  much  as  a  poor  man  for  stealing  a  ham,  the 
Governor  is  bombarded  with  petitions  and  pleas  for  his  release.  Until  the 
public  learns  that  it  is  as  great  a  crime  to  wreck  a  bank  as  a  hen  roost, 
as  inconsistent  with  morality  to  steal  money  as  it  is  to  steal  meat,  this 
country  will  be  in  danger.  With  Red  enemies  hammering  at  our  very 
gates  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  to  old  fashioned  honesty  and  morality. 

Labor  expects  the  public  schools  to  instill  into  our  youth  a  high  and 
noble  idealism.  In  the  last  few  decades  we  have  made  a  god  of  success 
and  we  have  measured  success  altogether  in  terms  of  dollars.  If  a  man 
could  accumulate  a  million  by  any  devious  or  sinuous  means  we  have 
pointed  to  him  as  a  noble  example  of  success.  I  need  not  point  out  to 
you  that  some  of  the  most  fearful  failures  in  the  world  have  been  men 
who  accumulated  great  riches,  and  that  some  of  the  sublimest  characters 
who  have  ever  trod  the  earth  were  clothed  in  rags.  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  tremenduous  failures  although  surrounded 
with  armies,  their  coffers  filled  with  gold,  and  they  had  nations  doing 
their  bidding.  The  toiling  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  never  had  but  one  coin 
and  it  was  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  fish,  but  his  success  has  changed  the 
thought  of  the  whole  world. 

Our  schools  should  not  place  too  much  emphasis  upon  material  things. 
A  man  may  own  great  industries  and  control  mighty  enterprises,  but  if 
he  uses  his  money  and  his  authority  simply  for  his  own  pleasure  he  is  a 
menace  to  society.  He  may  be  a  humble  artisan  but  if  he  does  his  work 
well  and  faithfully  and  for  the  joy  of  accomplishment  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  he  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  his  country  and  to  the  race. 
From  the  standpoint  of  labor,  the  baker  is  as  important  as  the  banker;  the 
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printer  as  necessary  as  the  preacher;  the  plumber  as  useful  as  the  phy- 
sician. No  useful  work  should  be  allowed  to  degrade  a  man,  and  no  matter 
what  a  man's  vocation  or  calling,  it  should  not  set  him  apart  as  better 
than  his  fellows  who  are  equally  useful. 

In  connection  with  what  labor  expects  of  the  schools  permit  me  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  labor  stands  four-square  for  a  remunera- 
tion for  those  who  teach,  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  high  position  they 
hold — a  salary  that  will  make  possible  high  American  standard  of  living. 

And  finally  labor  expects  the  schools  to  stress  those  things  which  are 
spiritual.  Our  people  dream  dreams  and  see  visions.  We  want  them  to 
do  so.  We  want  our  children  to  have  a  taste  for  good  literature,  an  eye 
for  beauty,  an  ear  for  music.  Many  people  in  the  past  have  thought  that 
the  organized  labor  movement  was  concerned  solely  with  getting  more 
money.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  We  are  concerned  with 
getting  greater  opportunities.  We  want  our  children  to  have  more  leisure 
than  we  have  had,  more  time  for  reading,  more  time  for  reflection  and 
meditation,  more  opportunities  to  cultivate  ideals  than  has  been  true  of 
the  past.  We  expect  the  schools  to  assist  us  in  promoting  our  ideals  by 
emphasizing  the  doctrine  that  life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of 
things,  but  rather  in  thinking  lofty  thoughts  and  in  following  lofty  ambi- 
tions, such  as  equality  and  liberty.  Robert  Burns,  poet  laureate  of  the 
poor  of  all  ages  and  climes,  voiced  the  idealism  of  labor  when  he  wrote: 

"What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 
Wear  hoddin  grey,  and  a'  that; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 


WAYS  BY  WHICH  LABOR  CAN  HELP  THE  SCHOOLS  DEVELOP 
AN  ADEQUATE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

(George  W.  Marshall,  Representative  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  Charlotte,  N.  C.) 

Away  back  a  century,  or  more,  ago  and  before  the  present  organized 
American  labor  movement  had  its  inception — small  groups  of  working 
men,  seeing  the  necessity  of  collective  action  for  their  mutual  protection, 
began  forming  local  organizations  among  themselves.  In  their  conferences 
and  discussions  with  their  employers  they  soon  realized  their  disadvantage 
to  be  due  to  their  lack  of  education.  They  then  determined  that  their 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up,  handicapped  as  they  were, 
without  an  education. 

Those  pioneers,  however,  faced  a  problem,  for  the  only  means  of 
securing  an  education  in  those  days  was  either  at  a  private  school  or  by 
private  tutor,  the  cost  of  either  method  was  so  high  that  only  the  com- 
paratively wealthy  families  could  afford  the  "luxury'*  of  an  education  for 
their  children.  Those  organized  working  men,  however,  were  determined 
and  began  a  movement  looking  to  the  establishing  of  a  public  school,  to 
be  either  state  or  municipally  supported,  with  the  result  that  within  a 
few  years,  and  after  many  rebuffs,  the  first  public  school  was  established. 
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I  believe,  in  Philadelphia,  through  the  efforts  of  the  small  group  of  organ- 
ized carpenters  of  that  city.  From  this  humble  beginning  our  present 
wonderful  public  school  system,  the  greatest  institution  on  earth,  has 
spread  throughout  the  nation. 

After  the  formation  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  national  and  international  craft  organizations, 
the  example,  as  to  desire  for  education,  set  by  the  old  local  group  organi- 
zations, was  followed  and  enlarged  upon.  The  admonition  to  its  member- 
ship to  continue  to  work  for  education,  and  still  more  education,  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  constitutions  of  practically  every  organization  in  the  American 
labor  movement. 

One  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  that  of  its  Education  Department — under  the  direction  of  Mr,  Chester 
Wright,  ably  assisted  by  Reverent  Paul  Fuller.  Mr.  Fuller  is  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Gospel  who  gave  up  the  pulpit  to  engage  in  educational 
activities,  believing  he  could  render  greater  service  to  mankind  in  that 
field.  Mr.  Fuller  is  director  of  the  educational  work  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  South  Carolina  for  the  promotion  of  education 
among  the  working  people  of  that  state.  It  is  his  intention  to  expand 
those  activities  to  cover  all  Southern  states. 

Labor  has  long  realized  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  education,  the 
better  equipping  of  the  kinds  of  its  membership  to  understand  the  problem 
that  confronts  them — ^the  ability  to  reason  out  for  themselves  ways  and 
means  through  which  relief  from  burdensome  and  unjust  conditions  may 
be  brought  about — the  ability  to  better  understand  the  general  scheme  of 
life  and  to  make  for  a  bigger  and  broader  existence  for  themselves  and 
their  loved  ones. 

We  realize  that  wonderful  progress  in  education  has  been  made  during 
the  past  three  decades,  or  since  Governor  Aycock  launched  his  educational 
program  in  1900.  At  that  time  records  show  that  the  population  of  North 
Carolina  was  classed  as  among  the  most  illiterate  of  the  nation — now  it 
ranks  high  among  the  states  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  The 
wealth  of  the  State  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  edu- 
cation of  its  inhabitants — hence  we  believe  the  State  has  been  adequately 
recompensed  for  the  funds  expended  and  the  efforts  devoted  to  education, 
in  actual  dollars  and  cents,  as  shown  by  the  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
wealth  of  the  State — not  to  mention  the  other  advantages  through  having 
a  higher  educated  and  more  enlightened  citizenship. 

Although  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  on  education  in  North 
Carolina  in  recent  years,  our  per  capita  (per  child)  expenditure  for  that 
purpose  in  the  school  year  1927-1928  was  less  than  one-half  of  the  general 
average  for  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  nation,  or  $35.20  per  capita  as 
compared  with  a  general  average  of  $71.39.  We  believe  that  a  state  whose 
business  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it  is  required  to  pay  into  the  national 
treasury,  in  taxes,  an  amount  second  only  to  the  highest  paid  by  any  state, 
can  afford  to  provide  educational  facilities  as  good  as  can  be  had. 

We  deplore  the  action  of  the  last  General  Assembly  in  reducing  the 
appropriation  for  education — we  believe  it  should  have  been  increased,  in- 
stead, to  take  care  of  the  ever  increasing  demands  made  upon  our  schools, 
and  we  pledge  our  full  support  in  every  way  possible  to  assist  the  schools 
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in  securing  adequate  finances.  We  also  condemn,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  ten  per  cent  reduction  in  salaries  of  instructors,  whose  salaries  were 
already  far  below  that  which  would  be  commensurate  with  the  preparation 
necessary  and  the  services  rendered.  We  believe  that  the  best  instructors 
obtainable  will  prove  the  most  economical  in  the  end  and  if  we  are  to 
have  the  best — we  should  be  willing  to  pay  adequately  for  it — justice  de- 
mands that.  We  pledge  our  aid  in  establishing  just  and  adequate  salaries 
for  our  teachers. 

Believing  that  the  child  of  the  humblest  family  in  the  State  should  be 
given  equal  opportunity,  in  an  educational  way,  with  the  children  of  the 
families  of  wealth,  in  order  that  it  may  prepare  itself  to  take  its  place  in 
society  and  become  an  intelligent  citizen — we  believe  that  legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  make  that  possible.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  the  opportunity  and  the  means  to  the  end  that  every  child 
in  the  State  may  be  given  not  only  an  elementary  school  education,  but 
one  that  will  fit  him  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life  on  a  more  nearly 
equal  basis  with  the  child  of  the  wealthy,  for  the  State  at  large  will  profit 
by  a  more  educated  and  intelligent  citizenship. 

We  believe  in  a  longer  State-supported  school  term  and  pledge  our  sup- 
port in  behalf  of  this  measure.  We  believe  the  State  should  provide  free 
text  books  and  school  supplies  to  all  school  children  and  we  pledge  our 
aid  in  bringing  this  about. 

We  subscribe  to  the  policy  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and  believe 
that  the  minimum  age  limit  at  which  a  boy  or  girl  could  enter  industrial 
employment  should  be  raised  to  at  least  eighteen  years,  in  order  that  every 
child  in  the  State  could  have  the  chance  to  secure  at  least  a  high  school 
education.  We  believe  the  State  should  make  it  possible  for  every  child 
to  attend  school  until  it  is  at  least  eighteen  years  old — ^this  can  be  made 
possible  by  providing  for  orphan's,  widow's  and  old  age  pensions.  The 
farmers  and  industrial  workers  create  all  the  wealth  of  the  State  and  we 
believe  the  State  owes  them  a  guarantee  of  an  education  for  their  children. 
The  State  at  large  will  be  the  gainer  thereby. 

In  conclusion,  labor  stands,  as  it  has  ever  stood,  ready  and  anxious 
to  support  with  its  full  economic,  political  and  moral  strength,  any  measure 
advanced  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  education,  in  the  belief 
that  education  makes  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  intelligent  citizenship 
means  good  citizenship  which,  in  turn,  guarantees  the  perpetuation  of  our 
governmental  institutions. 


WHAT  BUSINESS  EXPECTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Robert  M.  Hanes,  President,  The  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.) 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  briefly  the  subject  "What  Business  Ex- 
pects of  the  Public  Schools."  My  reply  to  the  question  implied  in  that 
title  is  that  under  existing  conditions  of  business  depression,  conditions 
which  exist  not  only  in  North  Carolina  but  throughout  the  world,  the 
things  which  business  must  of  necessity  expect  from  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  this  state  are,  a  definite  and  decided  reduction  of  expenditures, 
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and  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  public  school  ad- 
ministration. 

Business  in  North  Carolina  has  a  greater  right  to  expect  these  things 
now  than  ever  before.  You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  bills  that 
were  passed  in  the  recent  record-breaking  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly,  as  a  result  of  which  there  has  been  a  definite  shifting 
of  the  tax  burdens  in  this  State  from  land  to  business.  The  Legislature, 
by  increasing  franchise  taxes,  privilege  taxes,  income  taxes,  and  by  seek- 
ing out  and  tapping  new  sources  of  revenue,  has  brought  a  large  measure 
of  relief  to  land  owners,  but  at  the  same  time  has  greatly  increased  the 
tax  burden  of  business  and  business  men  in  this  State,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  we  all  know  that  business  is  at  a  low  ebb  and  is  less  able  to 
bear  the  increased  burden. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  existing  business  conditions  or  remind  you  of 
the  many  problems  which  business  men  face  at  every  turn.  It  is  a  time 
when  business  is  forced  to  curtail,  to  cut  expenses  to  the  very  bone,  and 
in  many  cases  to  reduce  wages  and  salaries.  Since  business  in  North 
Carolina  will  in  the  future  bear  a  much  larger  part  of  the  public  school 
expense,  it  has  every  right  to  expect  and  demand  that  public  school  man- 
agement adopt  the  same  program  of  curtailment  which  business  has  been 
forced  to  adopt.  Retrenchment,  whether  it  be  in  private  or  public  affairs, 
is  never  a  pleasant  thing,  it  works  hardships  on  many,  but  necessity  some- 
times forces  it,  and  there  can  be  no  question  about  it  being  necessary  now. 

It  is  true  that  running  a  business  is  not  like  running  a  school,  but 
there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  of  economy  and  business-like  ad- 
ministration which  must  prevail  whether  it  Be  in  business,  in  professional 
life,  or  in  governmental  affairs.  In  periods  of  prosperity  there  always 
creep  into  business  administration  many  frills  and  fancy  systems  which 
at  the  time  are  considered  necessary,  but  which  in  times  of  depression 
are  quickly  eliminated  and  found  not  at  all  indispensable.  So,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  schools,  it  is  easy  to  adopt  new  frills  and  add  new 
features  so  long  as  our  legislators  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  pour  increas- 
ing millions  into  the  coffers  of  our  school  system.  There  is  a  growing 
sentiment  in  the  public  mind  today  that  our  schools  have  added  many 
fads  and  fancies  that  must  be  discarded  as  nonessential  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  these  schools  and  ineffective  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
real  purposes  for  which  our  system  of  public  instruction  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  established.  Playground  instruction,  musical  education,  and  other 
extra-curricula  courses  are  excellent  things  in  themselves,  they  provide 
for  the  public  schools  advantages  which  heretofore  have  been  available 
only  in  colleges  and  the  higher  institutions  of  scholastic  attainment.  But 
the  time  has  undoubtedly  come  when  the  cost  of  such  luxuries  must  be 
borne  directly  by  those  who  desire  such  training  for  their  children  and 
not  paid  for  by  taxes  levied  upon  the  people.  The  activities  of  those  who 
conduct  our  schools  must  be  concentrated  on  the  first  essentials  of  public 
instruction  and  many  of  the  extras  must  be  eliminated.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  schools  carry  out  the  program  of  economy  and  increased  efficiency 
which  the  Legislature  has  laid  down  for  them. 

Some  very  striking  facts  are  revealed  by  making  a  comparison  of 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  public  schools  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
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ten-year  period  from  1919  to  1929.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Every  year  since  1919  the  current  expenses  of  public  school  operation 
in  this  state  have  shown  a  very  decided  increase.  For  the  school  year  of 
1919-'20,  the  current  operating  expense  was  89,568,743.10.  By  1925  it  had 
more  than  doubled,  reaching  the  total  of  821,030,810.23,  and  in  the  school 
year  1928-'29,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  it  had  reached 
the  stupendous  total  of  827,961,531.85,  or  an  increase  in  the  ten-year  period 
of  nearly  200- r.  But  this  does  not  include  capital  layout — cost  of  build- 
ings and  equipment.  Add  this  cost  to  the  current  expense  item  and  we 
have  an  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  public  schools  in  this  state  from 
812,214,258.20  in  1919-'20  to  835,941,318.70  in  1928-'29,  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  three-fold.  In  comparison  with  this  enormous  increase  in  cost, 
what  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  our  public 
schools?  In  the  school  year  1918-'19,  the  total  enrollment  was  591,487, 
while  ten  years  later — 1928-'29,  the  total  enrollment  had  increased  to 
855,882,  or  an  increase  of  44^^.  Thus  in  this  ten-year  period  the  cost  of 
public  education  in  North  Carolina  has  increased  nearly  200  while  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  has  increased  only  449c. 

Doubtless  many  reasons  could  be  advanced  for  this  wide  divergence 
betrveen  increase  in  cost  and  increase  in  enrollment.  Much  of  the  in- 
crease in  cost  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  laxity  of  method  of  manage- 
ment that  has  crept  into  our  school  system  and  by  the  handsome  and 
expensive  school  buildings  which  were  erected  during  this  ten-year  period 
in  cities,  towns  and  communities  throughout  the  state. 

Another  item  which  has  absorbed  a  large  part  of  this  increase  is  the 
salaries  paid  to  teachers.  In  1917-'18  the  average  annual  salary  paid 
each  teacher  in  this  state  was  8285.99  and  in  ten  years  this  increased  to 
8796.10.  or  an  increase  of  llS'^c.  In  addition  to  this,  there  have  been 
many  added  expenses  to  school  operation  which  are  reflected  in  these 
greatly  increased  costs.  Supervisory  systems,  expensive  libraries,  extensive 
athletic  activities,  high  priced  transportation  facilities,  the  addition  of 
extra  grades  to  the  public  school  system,  the  multiplication  of  high  schools 
in  closely  adjoining  districts  (many  of  which  could  and  should  be  con- 
solidated), and  the  addition  of  extra  courses  in  the  curricula  of  the  modern 
public  school,  many  of  which  were  never  thought  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Whenever  there  is  any  such  rapid  expansion  in  any  phase  of  human 
endeavor,  especially  when  it  takes  place  in  the  realm  of  public  activity 
supported  by  governmental  expenditure,  there  inevitably  creeps  in  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  expenditures,  inefficiency,  and  waste. 

I  would  not  make  the  charge  that  all  of  these  many  extras  that  have 
been  added  to  our  public  school  activities  are  useless,  or  that  there  has 
been  widespread  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  school  system  of  North 
Carolina,  but  we  must  admit  that  the  cost  of  running  our  schools  has  been 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  to  the  in- 
crease in  taxable  wealth  in  North  Carolina,  to  the  increase  in  our  popu- 
lation, to  the  ability  of  the  taxpayer  to  bear  the  additional  burden,  and 
has  done  much  to  bring  about  a  state  of  public  mind  in  North  Carolina 
which  rebels  against  any  further  increase  in  our  taxes,  and  insists  upon 
a  decrease  in  public  expenditure. 
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As  an  illustration  of  how  the  situation  is  being  met,  the  City  of  Win- 
ston-Salem and  the  County  of  Forsyth  have  faced  the  facts  and  are  adopt- 
ing economical  budgets  in  keeping  v^^ith  the  principles  laid  dow^n  by  the 
Legislature.  The  County  Board  of  Education  found  that  it  would  have 
to  levy  taxes  for  an  additional  $100,000  if  the  school  program  of  the 
previous  year  was  to  be  maintained.  It  refused  to  place  this  burden  upon 
the  people,  and  is  reducing  its  operating  expenses  accordingly,  eliminating 
some  of  the  various  assistants  and  supervisors,  reducing  the  salary  scale 
and  cutting  down  the  number  of  teachers.  The  city  is  following  the  same 
procedure  and  its  school  board  has  adopted  a  fixed  policy  of  reduced  ex- 
penditure. These  are  not  pleasant  things  to  have  to  do,  but  it  is  the  same 
procedure  that  business  has  had  to  follow,  and  there  is  no  other  course 
for  our  schools  to  take. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  progress  that  our  schools  have  made  or  of 
the  very  excellent  advantages  which  pupils  in  these  schools  enjoy.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  a  reasonable  rate  of  progress  may  be  maintained  and 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  lower  our  standards  in  those  things  that 
are  fundamental  and  essential.  But  our  progress  and  our  standards  must 
be  in  keeping  with  the  ability  of  the  taxpayers  to  support.  During  the 
last  decade  the  cost  of  the  progress  made  by  our  school  system  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  the  ability  of  the  public  to  pay.  With  land 
values  depressed,  with  farm  products  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  in  many 
years,  and  with  business  profits  not  merely  diminishing  but  in  too  many 
instances  entirely  disappearing,  the  State  must  do  what  individuals  have 
done,  and  what  business  concerns  have  done,  cut  expenses  and  live  within 
an  income  commensurate  with  existing  conditions. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  these  matters.  The 
make-up  of  the  recent  General  Assembly  was  but  a  cross  section  of  a 
public  mind  in  this  State  that  is  determined  to  reduce  governmental  ex- 
penditures and  inject  more  efficient  management  into  public  affairs.  It 
therefore  behooves  those  who  direct  our  public  school  system  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  trend  in  public  opinion,  to  reduce  their  expenditures 
and  increase  their  efficiency  of  their  own  accord,  rather  than  have  such 
forced  upon  them  by  legislative  action. 


WAYS  BY  WHICH  BUSINESS  CAN  HELP  THE  SCHOOLS  DEVELOP 
AN  ADEQUATE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

(Arnold  A.  Schiffman,  President,  The  North  Carolina  State  Merchants 
Association,  Greensboro,  N.  C.) 

.  I  arise  in  awe  before  these  people  assembled  here,  the  experts  on  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina,  to  discuss  the  ways  by  which  business  can  help 
the  schools  develop  an  adequate  educational  program.  I  say  that  I  arise 
in  awe  because  my  training  is  that  of  business  and  business  is  well  known 
for  the  fact  that  it  uses  not  its  own  brain  where  better  brains  are  to  be 
found.  Business  is  accustomed  to  search  in  every  field  for  the  finest 
thought  and  pay  the  price  thereof,  for  only  in  that  manner  can  be  secured 
the  maximum  benefit. 
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You  assembled  here  this  evening,  are  the  choice  of  the  representatives 
of  North  Carolina  business  to  conduct  our  schools.  Possibly  you  people 
will  be  amazed  to  learn  that  I  did  not  know  that  any  help  was  needed 
from  business  to  develop  an  adequate  educational  program.  You,  and 
those  you  represent,  have  been  placed  in  your  positions  of  responsibility 
by  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  the  stockholders  in  this  tremendous 
corporation,  sometimes  known  as  a  commonwealth,  and  you  have  been 
placed  in  your  positions  to  operate  the  schools  of  this  great  state.  We, 
business,  in  North  Carolina,  have  not  been  informed  that  you  need  help 
and  if  you  need  help  you  have  not  come  to  us  and  told  us  what  kind  of 
help  you  need  and  how  we  can  go  about  helping  you. 

Were  I  the  president  of  a  large  corporation,  I  would  see  to  it  that 
the  stockholders  in  that  corporation  at  all  times  were  kept  familiar  with 
every  function  and  activity  of  that  corporation,  whether  or  not  they  wanted 
to  know  the  details  of  accomplishment  or  failure,  I  would  make  it  my 
business  to  see  that  they  knew  these  details.  For,  only  through  constant 
contact  and  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  a  corporation  can  its  stock- 
holders be  in  position  to  aid  its  executive  officers  when  the  time  for  help 
arrives. 

I  am  a  stockholder  in  the  General  Motors  Corporation.  The  officers  of 
that  company  constantly  ply  me  with  information  on  the  condition  of  that 
company  and  the  things  that  it  has  accomplished.  In  addition  to  that, 
they  constantly  ply  me  with  advertising,  so  that  T  may  be  well  posted  on 
the  salient  features  of  their  product  that  I  may  in  turn  intelligently  pass 
on  that  information  to  my  friends  and  acquaintances  with  whom  I  am  in 
constant  contact. 

Why  should  not  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  follow  the  example  of 
this  large  and  successful  corporation  and  constantly  ply  its  stockholders, 
the  people  of  North  Carolina,  with  information  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  schools  of  this  state,  the  accomplishment  and  failures  of  those 
schools?  "It  Pays  to  Advertise"  is  not  a  Worn  out  slogan.  It  is  a  truth 
that  schoolmen  should  not  disregard. 

I  live  in  the  city  of  Greensboro.  I  am  a  stockholder  in  the  corporation 
of  that  city  and  that  corporation,  of  which  I  am  part  owner,  every  year 
spends  $70.00  to  educate  each  child  that  enters  the  schools  of  that  city. 
Am  I  not  due  all  the  information  possible  relative  to  how  that  money  is 
spent  and  what  it  accomplishes? 

I  understand  athletics  in  those  schools.  They  are  well  advertised.  I 
can  quickly  grasp  a  difficulty  that  might  arise  in  the  athletic  department 
of  those  schools.  As  a  result,  I  am  and  always  have  been  ready  to  put 
my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  when  my  assistance  is  needed  for  the  athletic 
department,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  other  departments  of  those  schools 
and  in  the  past  I  have  not  been  kept  posted  upon  their  accomplishments, 
their  failures,  or  their  needs. 

Mr.  Guy  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  the  Greensboro  Public  Schools,  in 
the  last  six  months,  has  given  publicity  to  the  accomplishments,  the  needs 
and  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  schools  of  Greensboro.  In  my 
opinion,  no  more  forward  step  could  have  been  taken  than  this  laying  of 
a  foundation  for  that  most  invaluable  asset  in  any  business,  the  good 
will  of  the  public. 
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Business  can  only  help  the  schools  to  develop  an  adequate  educational 
program  when  business  well  understands  the  problems  of  those  schools. 
Through  a  hundred  years,  the  people  of  North  Carolina  have  shown  their 
willingness  and  anxiety  to  build  schools  for  their  children  and  as  I  said 
in  the  outset,  they  have  employed  the  best  talent  in  their  power  to  secure 
for  those  schools.  Then,  the  matter  has  been  dismissed  from  their  minds 
because  they  don't  know  that  anything  further  is  needed  or  desired;  nor 
will  they  learn  until  you  people  have  educated  them  thoroughly  upon  all 
the  conditions  that  surround  the  schools  of  this  state  and  then  show 
definite,  concrete  plans  for  improvement  and  the  net  results  that  would 
come  therefrom. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  accomplishments  or  lack  thereof  of 
our  legislative  bodies  in  Raleigh,  during  this  year,  in  relation  to  the 
schools.  Did  the  board  of  directors,  or  the  powers  that  be,  of  the  school 
system  of  this  state  come  before  that  legislative  body  with  a  clear,  definite, 
well-rounded  plan  for  educating  the  children  of  North  Carolina?  They 
did  not,  or  if  they  did,  the  public  of  North  Carolina  and  business  knows 
nothing  thereof.  Instead,  politics  entered  the  field  and  controlled  the  final 
result.  Our  legislators  adopted  a  loose,  and  in  my  opinion,  inadequate 
system  to  enable  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  take  over  the  education 
of  the  children  of  this  great  commonwealth  for  a  six  months'  term.  Then, 
they  awakened  to  the  fact  that  no  financial  background  had  been  set  up 
to  support  their  act.  A  long,  hard  and  needless  struggle  then  ensued  that 
political  ends  might  be  served.  True,  this  system  was  not  drawn  by  a 
school-man  or  school-men,  and  of  that  I  complain.  It  was  instead  like 
the  beautiful  building  drawn  by  an  artistic  architect  with  no  detailed 
plan  for  the  construction  of  the  foundation  thereof.  What  can  happen 
to  such  a  structure?  It  must  of  necessity  be  bolstered  on  every  side  and 
finally  crash  unless  some  builder  of  real  worth  can  ably  supply  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  structure  may  be  finally  pinned. 

In  my  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  educators  of  North  Carolina  to 
foresee  the  difficulty  that  arose  in  our  general  assembly.  They  should 
have  had  a  well  defined  plan  ready  for  presentation  and  a  sound,  business- 
like system  of  taxation  upon  which  to  base  the  support  of  this  plan  of 
education.  I  wish  to  solemnly  warn  you  this  evening  that  the  same  prob- 
lems, possibly  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  will  be  before  our  legislators 
two  years  hence.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  school-men  of  this  state 
will  begin  immediately  to  construct  definite  plans  as  a  solution  to  these 
problems  and  be  ready  to  present  them  to  our  next  Legislature. 

The  salvation  of  our  schools  remain  in  your  hands.  Upon  a  solid 
foundation  your  structure  of  beauty  may  rise.  Business  stands  ready  to 
help  the  schools  develop  an  adequate  educational  program. 

WHAT  THE  PROFESSIONS  EXPECT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Charles  G.  Rose,  President,  The  North  Carolina  Bar  Association, 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.) 

Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham,  President  of  the  American  Law  Institute 
and  chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  En- 
forcement, in  his  recent  address  to  the  American  Law  Institute  held  in 
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Washington,,  D.  C,  stated  that  no  one  who  follows  the  current  happenings 
can  fail  to  note  the  existence  of  "a  widespread  lack  of  respect  for  law/* 
and  "it  is  painfully  evident  in  the  rapid  increase  of  juvenile  offenders." 

A  part  of  the  responsibility  of  this  condition  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  present  "crime  wave,"  rests  not  only  upon  the  bench  and  bar  and  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  law,  but  also  upon  the  teachers  of  the  youth 
of  our  land.  The  enactment  of  punitive  laws  and  the  imprisonment  of 
the  offender  will  never  produce  results,  unless  some  potent  action  is  taken, 
not  only  to  suppress  crime  and  punish  the  offenders,  but  also  to  check  the 
evil  at  its  very  source.  And  it  is  in  this  latter  field  that  the  teaching  pro- 
fession can  do  its  most  effective  work.  We  must  realize  that,  in  one  sense, 
crime  is  a  question  of  adolescent  youth.  Most  of  you  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  during  the  decade  from  January  1,  1910,  to  January  1,  1920, 
our  State  Prison  population  increased  from  679  to  753,  or  about  10%,  and 
the  state  population  increased  16%;  but  from  January,  1920  to  1930,  this 
prison  population  increased  from  753  to  2,257,  which  is  an  increase  of 
practically  200%,  and  the  state  population  increased  only  23.9%.  It  has 
been  stated  upon  good  authority,  that  not  less  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
our  present  day  criminals  are  under  the  age  of  twenty-six  years.  Hence, 
it  is  one  of  your  privileges,  as  teachers  of  the  youth,  to  use  your  best 
efforts  to  turn  their  thoughts  and  direct  their  steps  in  lawful  paths.  To 
accomplish  this  very  desirable  end,  there  are  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  instilled  in  the  very  nature  of  the  pupils  who  come 
under  your  influence  in  the  school  room.    Among  these  fundamentals  are: 

A  Belief  in  God.  It  was  not  a  mere  accident  that  the  first  words  in 
our  English  Bible  are:  "In  the  beginning  God."  The  mud-sill  of  the 
character  of  every  normal,  human  being  is  a  belief  in  a  supreme  being. 
Basically,  man  is  and  always  has  been  by  his  very  nature,  prone  to  a 
religion.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist  turns 
up  the  dust  and  the  relics  of  bygone  civilizations,  they  find  there  mute, 
but  positive,  evidences  of  the  fact  that  man  always  has  believed  in  the 
existence  of  and  worshipped  some  Higher  Power.  This  is  true  whether 
these  bygone  races  be  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  the  Incas  of  Peru,  the  subjects 
of  the  Pharoahs  of  early  Egypt,  or  the  Chaldees  who  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Ur.  The  historians  tell  us  that  over  the  portal  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi  was  written  two  Greek  letters — "E  I."  Plutarch,  in  one  of  his 
Dissertations,  has  translated  these  letters  to  mean  "Thou  art."  Whether 
this  translation  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  at  least  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  ancient  Greeks  believed  that  a  Higher  Power  controlled  all  Events. 
Our  modern  scientists  are  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  universe  is  the 
product  of  a  Thinking  Mind. 

The  inscription  "In  God  We  Trust,"  which  appears  on  all  our  coins, 
save  one,  from  the  Lincoln  penny  to  the  silver  dollar,  is  and  should  be 
no  meaningless  phrase,  and  it  should  form  the  basis  of  the  character  of 
each  citizen  of  our  so-called  Christian  land.  May  the  day  never  come 
when  the  Atheist,  or  the  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Sovietism,  shall  erase 
this  fundamental  motto  from  our  American  coinage!  This  natural  belief 
in  God  should  be  cultivated  in  the  child's  conscious  existence,  and  woven 
into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  life  of  every  pupil  in  the  school  room, 
from  the  kindergarten,  up. 
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Obedience  to  Law.  We  are  indebted  to  Aristotle,  that  great  Greek 
philosopher,  for  the  thought  that  peoples  should  be  governed  by  laws  and 
not  by  fickle  v^hims  of  men.  Law  is  impartial,  it  operates  on  basic  prin- 
ciples, and  its  violation  should  result  in  punishment  to  the  offender.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  inexorable  in  their  execution,  and  the  offender  always 
receives  his  punishment.  The  human  instruments  have  often  signally  failed 
in  their  efforts  at  the  just  administration  of  human  law,  but  if  we  are  to 
remedy  the  present  day  evils  of  crime  and  young  criminals,  there  must 
be  impressed  upon  the  character  of  youth  a  deeper  and  more  abiding  re- 
spect for  the  majesty  of  the  law,  whether  these  be  the  laws  of  health, 
the  statutes  of  the  State,  or  the  moral  code  found  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. The  "Thou-shalt-nots"  of  the  Decalogue  have  never  been  abrogated, 
amended  or  repealed,  and  they  are  just  as  true  now  as  when  they  were 
promulgated  by  Moses,  the  great  Hebrew  law-giver.  All  the  prattle  of 
"pink  professors"  and  the  rantings  of  the  advocates  of  free  love  and  com- 
panionate marriages  have  not  and  can  not  change  one  jot  or  one  title  of 
the  majestic  principles  so  plainly  set  forth  in  these  familiar  Command- 
ments. Ancient  though  they  are,  they  are  yet  just  as  true  to  modern  con- 
ditions as  they  were  when  they  were  first  enunciated.  The  violation  of 
the  commandment — "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  whether  called  embezzlement, 
kleptomania,  high-financing  or  grafting,  is  not  mellowed  by  the  high-brow 
names  given  to  it,  and  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  known  as  plain  stealing. 
It  is  your  privilege  as  teachers  to  hold  up  before  your  pupils  the  iniquity 
of  stealing,  and  to  induce  them  to  live  under  the  principles  and  teachings 
of  that  homely  and  familiar  old  adage  that  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
A  return  to  this  fundamental  principle  is  essential  to  the  commercial  life 
of  our  nation. 

A  Respect  for  the  Rights  of  Others.  There  is  an  old  Latin  legal  maxim 
— "S'ic  Utere  tuo,  ut  alieno  non  laedes,"  a  free  translatiton  of  which  is — 
"So  use  your  own  rights  as  not  to  injure  those  of  another."  If  this  truth 
were  stamped  upon  the  moral  fiber  of  every  citizen  of  this  country,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  it  would  prevent  and  cure  many  of  the  evils  of  our 
modern  social  life.  If  labor  and  capital,  employer  arid  employee,  labor 
unions  and  independent  workers  were  to  live  and  practice  this  fundamental 
principle,  many  of  our  strikes  and  other  troubles  would  vanish  as  the 
mist  before  the  morning  sun.  When  each  citizen,  young  and  old,  black  and 
white,  Jew  and  Gentile,  actually  understands,  and  lives  up  to  his  under- 
standing, that  the  other  fellow  has  his  rights  and  that  these  rights  must 
be  respected,  and  that  the  big  Ego  should  not  use  his  rights  to  the  injury 
of  his  brother,  then,  and  then  only,  can  we  have  the  Golden  Rule  practiced 
in  our  every-day  life,  and  thereby  make  our  land  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  to  love. 

These  principles  are,  of  course,  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  of  what 
the  legal  profession  expects  of  the  teachers,  but  if  they  are  put  into  actual 
practice  in  your  school  rooms  and  are  instilled  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  your  pupils,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  "crime  wave"  in  our  country 
will  dwindle  to  a  mere  ripple. 
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WAYS  BY  WHICH  THE  PROFESSIONS  CAN  HELP  THE  SCHOOLS 
DEVELOP  AN  ADEQUATE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

(John  B.  Wright,  President-elect,  The  North  Carolina  State  Medical 
Society,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

The  Child:  Every  child  in  our  schools  is  developing  both  mentally  and 
physically.  This  process  of  development  must  go  on  and  if  it  is  carefully 
and  wisely  directed,  the  desired  results  are  evident.  Any  obstacle  pre- 
venting this  normal  mental  and  physical  development  prevents  the  desired 
result.  It  then  is  the  teaching  profession's  responsible  duty  to  meet  this 
herculean  task  v^ith  fortitude  and  bravery,  ever  aware  of  the  responsible 
and  sacred  task  entrusted  to  them  and  at  the  same  time  they  should 
realize  the  hazardous  and  ever  increasing  harm  done  should  they  fail  and 
the  inestimable  good  with  its  never  ending  results  should  they  succeed. 
In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  desired  results  the  subject 
to  be  taught  must  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

Briefly  then  what  is  a  child?  What  are  the  different  essentials  bound 
together  constituting  the  entity  known  as  a  child?  Every  child  has  a 
material  body  that  must  be  kept  healthy  and  well  nourished  in  order  for 
its  proper  development.  It  also  has  a  mind  or  intellect  which  is  invisible. 
This  invisible  body  must  be  kept  healthy  and  well  nourished  for  its  proper 
development.  These  are  both  temporary  and  are  subject  to  man's  influence 
and  they  both  can  be  improved,  trained,  and  taught.  The  two  are  linked 
together  by  that  that  is  permanent  and  eternal  called  the  Soul.  The 
Mind,  Soul,  Body — these  three  constitute  the  subject  for  our  study. 

Infections:  Health  is  essential  to  achieve  any  degree  of  success.  An 
infected  body  is  a  terrific  handicap  to  a  child's  progress  in  school.  An  in- 
fected intellect  is  a  far  more  serious  condition  than  an  infected  body. 
What  is  an  infection?  It  is  to  affect  or  imbue  with  a  noxious  quality,  cor- 
rupt, contaminate,  defile,  pollute;  communication  of  disease  as  by  contact 
(in  law)  taint  of  illegality. 

With  this  brief  definition  it  is  easily  seen  that  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  both  the  physical  and  the  intellectual  are  constantly  being  imbued 
with  noxious  qualities,  or,  to  use  another  of  the  definitions  of  infection, 
they  are  constantly  being  contaminated.  An  adequate  program  can  never 
be  realized  until  all  sources  of  infection  mentally  and  physically  are  re- 
moved. The  medical  profession  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  scientific 
experiments.  We  have  given  many  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in  our 
efforts  to  keep  our  physical  bodies  healthy.  We  have  been  handicapped 
and  hindered  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  laws,  but  by  determined  and 
persistent  efforts,  all  the  obstacles  have  been  and  are  being  removed.  A 
child  can  no  longer  enter  one  of  our  schools  with  such  diseases  as  smallpox 
or  diphtheria.  It  is  immediately  sent  home  and  the  health  officer  notified, 
who  quarantines  the  child  and  placards  its  home  with  a  big  yellow  sign 
for  smallpox,  diphtheria,  or  whatever  disease  the  child  happens  to  have. 
This  could  not  have  been  done  a  few  years  ago  for  we  had  no  law  giving 
us  that  protection.  Every  teacher  is  required  to  be  examined  by  a  compe- 
tent physician  to  insure  the  children  from  any  physical  infection  by  their 
teachers. 
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How  about  the  real  child?  That  is  the  intellect,  mind,  will  power, 
conscience,  thoughts,  pure  and  impure  love,  hatred,  forgiveness,  vengeance, 
envy,  jealousy,  liberality,  greed,  and  hundreds  of  other  invisible  component 
parts  that  go  to  make  up  what  we  term  intellect,  or  mind.  The  medical 
profession  has  never  given  the  proper  study  nor  attempted  the  scientific 
investigations  to  these  members  of  our  intellectual  bodies.  These  intel- 
lectual infections  are  present  and  certainly  are  not  on  the  decrease  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  crowded  conditions  of  our  penitentiary  and  penal  insti- 
tutions with  young,  pure-blooded  Anglo-Saxon  white  boys  with  healthy 
bodies,  strong,  well-developed  and  disease-free,  from  a  physical  standpoint, 
and  yet  they  are  costing  our  state  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually, and  their  parents  and  close  kin  are  humiliated  beyond  description 
and  many  are  the  scalding  tears  heart-broken  parents  have  been  forced 
to  shed.  What  has  brought  all  this  about?  And  wherein  has  our  educa- 
tional program  been  a  contributing  factor  or  has  failed  to  reach  the  desired 
results? 

The  trouble  is  that  these  young  boys  and  men  have  had  their  intellects, 
minds,  will  powers,  reasoning  faculties,  thoughts,  resisting  powers  infected. 
That  is,  tainted  of  illegality — contaminated.  They  did  not  at  heart  expect 
to  be  caught,  their  intellects  had  been  exposed  or  come  in  contact  with 
the  intellect  of  some  one  who  disregarded  the  laws  that  exist.  They  had 
been  infected  by  coming  into  contact  with  some  one  who  had  boasted  that 
he  was  not  so  narrow,  who  was  broader,  who  could  take  more  liberty,  and 
be  more  modern.  Yes,  one  who  was  a  liberal,  who  did  not  feel  bound  to 
obey  the  silly  narrow  foolish  laws  passed  by  a  bunch  of  ignorant  country 
J's  who  really  did  not  know  any  better.  The  results  are  before  us.  This 
condition  is  nothing  more  than  an  epidemic  of  intellectual  disease  that  has 
spread  over  our  State  and  its  ravages  and  inroads  into  our  pure  standards 
has  been  and  is  deplorable.  It  is  intellectually  what  the  epidemics  of 
smallpox  used  to  be  before  the  discovery  of  smallpox  vaccine.  We  must 
begin  anew  in  our  great  work  of  sanitation,  realizing  that  we  have  more 
than  flesh  and  blood  and  bone  and  nerves  to  protect  and  keep  healthy. 
We  had  our  difficulties  to  encounter  even  after  the  discovery  of  smallpox 
vaccine;  laws  had  to  be  passed  giving  legal  authority  to  quarantine  and 
vaccinate  to  prevent  the  infection. 

Our  children  must  be  intellectually  protected,  not  only  from  infected 
children,  but  from  infected  teachers  as  well.  We  are  now  having  intelli- 
gence tests  given  in  our  grammar  schools.  We  need  to  have  each  and 
every  teacher  to  have  not  only  a  physical,  but  an  intellectual  examination 
made  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  danger  of  conveying  to  the  pupils  intel- 
lectual infection  and  if  the  teacher  is  found  with  the  infection,  its  source 
should  be  traced  and  if  found  to  be  in  any  one  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  where  our  teachers  are  trained,  the  source  should  be  thoroughly 
eradicated. 

Obstacles:  There  are  some  who  think  a  child  should  be  kept  in  school 
longer  hours  daily  and  taught  six  days  each  week.  To  try  to  teach  a 
child  more  than  its  growing  intellect  can  grasp  is  wrong..  It  is  the  same 
intellectually  as  force  feeding  and  over  developing  physically.  We  can- 
not grow  a  child  into  a  man  or  woman  in  six  years,  neither  can  our  teach- 
ing profession  grow,  develop,  train,  and  teach  a  child  into  a  college  graduate 
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without  the  required  time  for  growth  of  both  mind  and  body.  It  is  also 
impossible  for  our  schools  to  accomplish  proficiency  with  inequality  of 
school  terms. 

In  the  sparsely  populated  districts,  where  they  have  short  terms  with 
excessively  high  tax  rates,  due  to  lack  of  taxable  property,  these  children 
do  not  have  an  equal  chance  with  those  coming  from  our  industrial  cen- 
ters and  cities  where  the  school  term  is  longer.  A  universal  state-wide 
school  term  is  the  only  fair  treatment  to  give  our  children. 

An  inventory  of  what  has  been  accomplished  might  be  of  value  in  com- 
ing to  some  sound  conclusions  for  our  future.  In  1915-'16  there  were  1,061 
high  school  graduates.  In  1931  there  were  17,500,  including  white  and 
colored.  Since  1900  statistics  show  that  while  the  school  population  has 
only  increased  50  per  cent,  the  school  enrollment  has  increased  90  per  cent 
and  school  attendance  170  per  cent,  with  number  of  school  days  provided 
for  the  children  of  our  State  an  increase  of  370  per  cent. 

With  this  brief  inventory  we  are  encouraged  and  do  recommend  that 
all  the  professions  should  unite  as  one  unit  giving  our  influence  and  whole- 
hearted support  to  our  teaching  profession  in  order  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  put  through  an  adequate  program.  We  must  provide  (1)  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  the  children  of  our  State.  This  equality 
should  be  manifest  in  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  a  good  school,  such 
as  a  standard  minimum  eight  months  school  term,  the  type  of  school,  the 
number  of  grades,  and  the  kind  of  teachers;  all  should  be  uniform  and 
state-wide.  This  is  the  only  logical  and  fair  way  to  give  the  children  of 
our  State  an  equal  opportunity.  (2)  They  must  have  teachers  enough 
to  give  proper  instruction  and  the  teachers  must  be  properly  trained  and 
free  from  physical  and  intellectual  infections.  (3)  They  must  have  proper 
materials  to  teach  with,  books,  supplies,  materials  and  other  equipment 
necessary  for  proper  instruction.  (4)  They  must  have  financial  support. 
The  appropriations  have  already  been  cut  to  the  point  where,  as  I  see  it, 
anyone  who  even  suggests  further  reductions  is  no  friend  to  education. 

SUMMARY 

(G.  W.  Connor,  Justice,  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

It  is  not  customary  for  a  member  of  the  bench  to  express  an  individual 
opinion  upon  such  a  topic  as  has  been  discussed  here  tonight.  I  shall  not 
be  in  error,  however,  when  I  refer  to  the  speakers  of  this  occasion  as 
learned  and  eloquent  men,  who  have  delighted  their  hearers  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  discussed  this  most  interesting  subject  from  their 
respective  standpoints. 

It  is  fundamental  with  the  people  of  North  Carolina — as  with  the 
people  of  every  modern  state — that  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged  in  times  of  economic  prosperity  as  well  as  in 
times  of  economic  adversity.  To  this  end  it  has  been  declared  in  our 
fundamental  laws  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  the  support  of  a  uniform  and  gen- 
eral system  of  public  schools  to  which  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  shall  go  free  of  tuition  and  that  this  University  of  North 
Carolina  shall  be  maintained  and  tuition  shall  be  free  to  the  youth  of  this 
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State.  Even  in  these  times  of  economic  depression  no  man  has  suggested 
that  these  fundamental  provisions  shall  be  stricken  from  our  laws. 

We  have  heard  tonight:  "What  Business  Expects  of  the  Schools."  The 
modesty  of  the  persons  on  the  program  may  have  caused  them  to  refrain 
from  discussing  what  the  schools  may  rightfully  expect  of  business.  I 
think  that  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  d6 
expect  from  business  men  of  North  Carolina,  both  financial  and  moral 
support.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  will  not  be  content  until  they  have 
the  assurance  that  the  schools,  which  mean  so  much  to  them  and  their 
children,  shall  have  adequate  financial  support  regardless  of  whether  the 
financial  support  is  to  come  from  taxes  on  land,  taxes  on  luxuries,  sales 
or  whatnot. 

It  is  true  that  our  last  Legislature  made  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
as  to  how  adequate  amounts  could  be  raised  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
and  for  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  We  should 
not  be  disheartened  or  disappointed  if  that  struggle  did  not  end  as  many 
ol  us  hoped  it  would.  The  members  of  that  General  Assembly  were  deal- 
ing with  a  momentous  question.  Perhaps  they  made  mistakes.  Perhaps 
they  were  unable  to  accomplish  all  that  they  desired  to  accomplish.  We 
shall  face  the  outcome  and  praise  them  for  their  motives  and  not  question 
the  members'  desire  to  serve  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

We  must  admit  that  business  has  a  right  to  expect  something  of  the 
schools  and  to  expect  much  of  the  schools.  Speaking  as  one  who  spent 
my  young  manhood  in  the  school  room,  I  can  say  that  those  business  men — 
whether  they  be  farmers,  lawyers,  laborers,  bankers  or  professional  men — 
who  expect  much  of  our  great  body  of  school  teachers  in  North  Carolina 
will  not  be  disappointed.  Our  teachers  will  measure  up  to  their  obligations 
and  opportunities. 

In  the  main  this  summary  leads  me  to  this  conclusion.  We  have  heard 
many  men  of  many  minds,  all  actuated  with  the  common  desire  to  serve 
North  Carolina.  If  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  means  and  methods 
there  is  no  difference  among  these  speakers  and  those  that  represent  the 
schools.  They  all  seem  determined  that  we  shall  have  in  North  Carolina 
an  adequate  system  of  public  schools  supported  by  taxation  in  which  every 
child  in  this  State  between  the  age  of  six  and  twenty-one  shall  be  taught 
free  of  tuition  and  that  we  shall  have  this  institution  and  similar  institu- 
tions in  which  tuition  shall  be  free  to  the  youth  of  this  State. 
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SECOND  SESSION 


MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

(Lillian  Smith,  Teacher  Training  Instructor,  Avery  County, 
Elk  Park,  N.  C.) 

In  agreeing  to  discuss  this  topic,  I  feel  somewhat  in  sympathy  with 
the  little  Irish  boy  who  undertook  to  describe  an  island.  "Sure,  ma'am," 
said  Pat  to  the  teacher,  "it's  a  place  ye  can't  lave  widout  a  Boat."  So  if 
I  find  myself  in  deep  water,  I  trust  that  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  seem  to 
disregard  all  of  the  modern  tendencies  in  swimming  education,  and  "dog 
paddle"  out. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give,  in  a  few  minutes,  even  a  catalog  of 
the  many  tendencies  which  may  be  observed  in  elementary  education  today 
so  I  shall  mention  only  two  which  seem  to  be  most  outstanding  and  compre- 
hensive and  I  shall  illustrate  these  from  my  observations  in  teacher  train- 
ing work  in  North  Carolina  for  the  past  three  years. 

In  a  recent  statement  of  goals  toward  which  the  new  education  is  tend- 
ing, the  Progressive  Education  Association  placed,  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
health — physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social — for  both  pupil  and  teacher. 
Last  winter  the  Avery  County  Teacher  Training  class  and  the  teachers  in 
the  local  schools  directed  an  experience  in  health  training  which  in  a 
measure,  demonstrates  this  phase  of  the  new  education.  In  order  to  be 
efficient,  teachers  and  also  examples  of  health  for  the  pupils  whom  they 
would  guide,  the  teachers  decided  to  set  their  own  health  house  in  order 
first.  At  their  request,  the  county  nurse  gave  each  teacher  a  physical 
examination  which  she,  in  turn,  might  give  to  her  pupils.  Their  out- 
standing defects  were  found  in  tonsils  and  teeth  and  some  were  under- 
weight, probably  as  a  result  of  these  defects.  The  student  teachers  were 
not  financially  able  to  have  these  defects  corrected  but  the  leading  surgeon 
of  our  section  agreed  to  administer  tonsilectomy  to  the  group  free  of 
charge.  Seven  underwent  the  tonsil  operation  while  the  others  served  as 
nurses  and  received  first  hand  information  in  caring  for  tonsil  patients. 
One  of  our  well  nown  dentists  agreed  to  do  the  necessary  dental  work  at 
smallest  possible  expense  and  in  this  way  this  defect  was  eliminated.  As 
a  correction  for  underweight,  their  first  step  was  the  elimination  of  the 
above  defects.  One  of  the  tonsil  patients  gained  twelve  pounds  after  re- 
covering from  the  operation  and  another  gained  eight  pounds.  For  minor 
physical  inabilities  the  teachers  consulted  family  physicians.  Also,  at  their 
request,  the  county  nurse  included  them  in  her  immunization  program, 
which  protected  them  especially  against  typhoid  fever  which  was  preva- 
lent in  our  county.  Although  we  had  several  epidemics  in  our  section  no 
teacher  in  our  group  was  the  victim  of  a  communicable  disease. 

The  next  step  was  special  attention  to  diet  and  health  habits.  In  order 
that  the  teachers  might  know  what  their  own  diet  should  be,  and  as  prepa- 
ration for  a  study  of  foods  and  supervision  of  lunch  in  the  grades,  they 
began  a  study  of  foods  in  their  own  group.  Each  morning  before  school 
the  teachers  listened  in  on  the  National  Broadcasting  Hour  of  balanced 
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menus  for  the  day.  Some  of  these  menus  were  prepared  and  served  to  the 
group  at  the  lunch  hour  by  different  teachers  in  turn.  During  the  lunch 
period,  there  were  live  discussions  of  new  information  on  foods,  table  man- 
ners, etc.  When  the  district  teachers'  meeting  met  at  our  school,  our 
teachers  served  hot  lunch  to  fifty  teachers  as  a  demonstration  of  how  this 
might  be  done  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 

In  order  that  our  teachers  might  get  necessary  recreation  and  be  able 
to  create  the  proper  attitude  toward  play  among  our  school  children,  they 
organized  themselves  for  play.  Teams  were  formed  for  basketball,  tennis, 
boxing,  football,  baseball,  hiking,  etc.  These  sports  were  greatly  enjoyed 
by  our  teachers. 

Last  fall,  our  State  Supervisor,  Miss  Juanita  McDougald,  who  was  our 
constant  inspiration  and  helper  in  all  phases  of  our  health  program, 
brought  to  us  Miss  Adelbert  Thomas  of  the  Cleanliness  Institute  in  New 
York.  Miss  Thomas  introduced  to  our  teachers  the  Thirty-Day  Loveliness 
Test,  which  they  practiced  with  success.  To  test  results  of  the  Loveliness 
Program  after  six  months  of  definite  effort,  we  held  a  secret  ballot  to 
choose  our  most  beautiful  teacher.  The  names  of  seven  teachers  were 
found  in  the  ballot  box. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  personal  improvement  among  our  teachers 
came  about  through  a  study  of  mental  hygiene.  They  became  interested  in 
reading  articles  on  mental  hygiene  by  Dr.  Carl  Menninger,  who  writes  for 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  They  found  that  a  large  percent  of  their  prob- 
lems were  only  the  result  of  wrong  thinking.  They  wrote  personal  letters 
to  Dr.  Minninger  and  tried  to  follow  his  advice.  They  helped  each  other 
with  frailties  of  disposition  and  learned  to  direct  their  thinking  until  their 
group  today  is  much  more  like  one  large  family  with  common  interests  and 
affections. 

After  making  this  effort  to  acquire  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social 
health  for  themselves,  our  teachers  next  determined  to  do  the  same  for 
each  child  in  our  schools. 

Each  child  was  given  a  general  physical  examination  including  a  vision 
test  with  the  Snellen  Chart,  the  watch  test  for  hearing,  a  record  of  pos- 
sible defects  in  speech,  an  examination  of  teeth,  tonsils,  and  skin,  a  record 
of  weight  and  height,  and  an  estimate  of  undesirable  habits.  A  record  of 
each  child's  defects  was  kept,  and  the  correction  of  these  defects  along 
with  instruction  in  health  habits  formed  the  back  bone  of  the  health  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  outstanding  efforts  at  correction  was  individual  daily  in- 
spection when  each  child  was  graded  on  every  tangible  evidence  of  interest 
in  health  such  as  clean  hands,  face,  and  teeth,  combed  hair,  clean  clothes, 
extra  coat  and  hat  in  extreme  weather,  overshoes,  clean  handkerchief, 
clean  towel  on  rack,  individual  soap,  jar  of  milk,  and  any  small  ingredient 
for  the  big  kettle  of  soup.  Many  of  the  towels  were  made  from  flour  sacks 
by  the  children.  Those  who  made  100%  for  a  week  had  their  names  placed  * 
on  the  enviable  honor  roll  in  the  lower  hall  for  all  to  see.  Once  a  month 
and  whenever  pupils  especially  desired  it,  they  were  allowed  to  weigh 
themselves  and  keep  record  of  improvement  on  individual  graphs.  We 
were  startled  to  find  one  morning  that  one  little  boy  who  insisted  on  being 
weighed,  had  gained  eight  pounds  in  one  day.    Upon  investigation  we 
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found  seven  and  one-half  pounds  of  rocks  stored  in  his  pockets.  We  did 
not  wish  to  cool  such  enthusiasm  but  tried  to  show  him  wherein  milk 
weighs  heavier  than  rocks. 

On  January  first  came  the  second  administration  of  the  general  physical 
examination  with  the  following  revealing  figures:  On  September  first 
four  children  in  our  little  school  of  150  owned  overshoes;  on  January  first 
sixty  owned  them.  In  the  letters  to  Santa  Glaus,  which  were  written  during 
the  language  periods,  there  were  more  requests  for  overshoes  than  any 
other  item.  From  93  who  seemed  to  have  defective  teeth,  23  visited  the 
dentist  for  correction.  Of  24  who  seemed  to  have  defective  tonsils,  9  were 
corrected.  Of  17  with  noticeable  ear  trouble,  8  were  treated  by  physicians, 
and  of  20  who  enunciated  poorly,  11  were  corrected. 

On  January  first  we  gave  the  daily  inspection  into  the  hands  of  the 
children  who  kept  accurate  records  and  reported  to  the  teachers  each 
week.  At  the  time  of  the  third  administration  of  the  general  physical  ex- 
amination, at  the  close  of  school,  we  found  our  little  charges  still  improving. 

Along  with  the  above  incentives  to  correct  physical  defects  came  lunch 
supervision  in  the  grades  of  our  school.  The  first  ten  minutes  was  spent 
in  getting  hands  washed,  napkins  passed,  lunches  served,  and  milk  jars 
opened.  For  napkins  the  children  brought  magazines  from  which  clean 
sheets  were  torn  and  passed  by  the  little  monitors  on  duty.  When  every 
one  was  ready  for  lunch  a  child  or  several  children  returned  thanks.  The 
lunch  period  was  taken  up  with  informal  conversation,  telling  of  stories 
by  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  instruction  as  to  food  values  when  the 
question  arose  naturally.  As  a  result  of  lunch  supervision  27  children  were 
brought  to  normal  weight.  Seventy-nine  children  were  influenced  to  bring 
milk  for  lunch,  and  three  cows  were  purchased. 

This  experience  in  health  training  was  broadcast  in  detail  by  the  Avery 
County  Teacher  Training  Class  from  Station  WPTF  at  Raleigh  during 
the  last  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association  and  is  being 
published  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  by  the  Cleanliness 
Institute  of  New  York  City. 

The  other  trend  in  the  new  education  which  I  wish  to  mention  is  toward 
freedom — freedom  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  live  rather  than  to  pre- 
pare to  live,  to  create  rather  than  to  reproduce,  and  to  learn  through  the 
medium  which  seems  most  natural  and  attractive  rather  than  through  a 
cut  and  dried  routine.  To  the  teacher  this  may  mean  freedom  to  choose 
her  own  means  of  self -improvement.  Two  years  ago,  our  Teacher  Train- 
ing Class  in  Surry  County  felt  the  need  of  taking  a  trip  before  under- 
taking to  teach.  Most  of  them  had  never  been  outside  the  boundaries  of 
their  home  county.  They  were  allowed  to  plan  their  route,  food,  money 
budget,  etc.,  for  the  trip,  to  execute  the  trip  itself,  and  to  adapt  the  ex- 
perience to  their  teaching  which  followed.  A  trip  to  Canada  was  managed 
at  very  small  cost  and  proved  the  incentive  to  many  worthwhile  activities 
such  as  the  publication  of  a  diary  recording  the  adventure,  the  writing 
of  ^n  original  commencement  play  involving  it,  and  every-day  use  of  the 
materials  and  experiences  in  the  school  room. 

To  the  child  this  freedom  does  not  mean,  as  some  of  our  critics  say 
"license  to  do  as  he  pleases,  to  run  wild,"  etc.,  but  only  the  chance  to 
develop  naturally  under  friendly  guidance.    It  is  this  freedom  which  makes 
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it  possible  for  the  children  in  our  schools  to  experience  contact  with  every 
phase  of  life. 

Instead  of  spoiling  the  child  for  the  farm,  for  labor,  for  business,  etc., 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  education  to  fit  him  for  these  or  for  an 
appreciation  of  their  place  in  our  life.  Last  year,  the  first  grade  in  one 
of  our  schools  rented  a  cow  so  that  the  children  might  have  milk  to  drink. 
This  would  be  a  fine  beginning  for  a  project  in  a  higher  grade  where 
children  are  able  to  observe  intelligently  the  processes  of  separation, 
sterilizing,  transportation,  etc.  In  another  one  of  our  schools,  the  fourth 
grade  has  charge  of  the  postoffice,  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  conduct  a 
poultry  business  and  store;  the  seventh  grade  runs  a  bank;  and  the  eighth 
grade  publishes  a  school  magazine.  In  such  activities  as  these  the  children 
learn  that  freedom  must  be  earned  by  the  ability  to  exercise  it  with  due 
regard  to  the  freedom  of  others.  Even  the  smallest  child  can  understand 
this  when  it  is  put  to  him  in  the  concrete  terms  of  his  own  daily  life. 

Modern  tendencies  in  elementary  education  are  so  comprehensive  in 
scope  that  it's  small  wonder  that  our  modern  teachers  are  beginning  to 
feel  like  the  Dutch  woman  who  sits  with  one  foot  on  the  spinning  wheel 
or  churn,  and  with  the  other  she  rocks  the  cradle  containing  twins;  with 
her  hands  she  knits  socks  for  her  husband,  while  on  her  knee  rests  a 
book  from  which  she  is  improving  her  mind  by  study.  And  all  the  while 
she  sits  on  a  cheese,  pressing  it  for  market. 


HOW  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  IS  MEETING  THE  DEMANDS 
OF  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 

(Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Rutherford  County  Public 
Schools,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.) 

We  are  living  in  an  age  which  seems  to  be  characterized  by  the  set- 
ting up  of  new  standards  of  measurement  for  the  progress  and  efficiency 
of  those  forces  which  are  calculated  to  raise  the  general  level  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  great  transition  period  marked  by 
industrial  and  commercial  revolutions,  the  culminating  influences  of  which 
we  can  but  dimly  foresee.  It  is  an  age  which  has  seen  the  unshackling 
of  the  masses  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance  through  the  instrumentality 
of  ever-increasing  opportunities  for  universal  education.  Economic  progress 
and  education  have  gone  hand  in  hand  and  seem  to  have  been  interde- 
pendent. And  yet,  education  as  it  has  applied  to  the  masses  has  not 
developed  without  opposition  and  conflict.  In  fact  the  battle  is  still  on 
and  the  final  results  cannot  be  foretold  with  absolute  certainty. 

In  the  various  activities  which  occupy  the  attention  of  our  people  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  it  has  become  customary  to  set  up  certain  stan- 
dards by  which  results  are  measured.  We  are  not  satisfied  to  guess  at 
the  intangible  contributions  which  are  supposed  to  accrue  from  any  given 
activity  but  have  become  accustomed  to  the  definite  results  shown  by  the 
production  sheet,  the  test  tube,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  divi- 
dend sheet,  and  other  tangible  evidences  of  results.  Into  this  cold-blooded, 
dispassionate,  analyzing,  calculating  laboratory  all  phases  of  human  ac- 
tivity, and  all  social  and  economic  forces  must  go  for  evaluation.    It  is 
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not  surprising,  therefore,  that  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  measure 
output  in  other  activities  should  turn  their  attention  to  the  big  business 
of  education.  This  big  business  today  employs  one  million  people,  it 
has  invested  in  capital  outlay  about  five  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars 
and  its  annual  payroll  amounts  to  between  one  and  two  billion  dollars 
annually.  Both  in  annual  cost  and  in  capital  outlay  this  big  business 
easily  ranks  as  one  of  the  twenty  giants  of  American  industry  today.  The 
raw  material  with  which  this  industry  works  is  that  group  of  young 
people,  more  than  twenty-five  million  strong,  on  whose  shoulders  tomorrow 
will  be  ushered  in,  A  tremendously  large  part  of  these  millions  are  now 
in  the  elementary  schools.    What  do  we  offer  business? 

We  are  still  a  nation  of  seventh  graders.  The  tremendous  forward 
movement  toward  universal  elementary  education  has  not  as  yet  reached 
its  full  fruition.  There  are  even  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  who 
do  not  have  the  bare  rudiments  of  elementary  education.  But  a  large  part 
of  our  people  have  come  to  this  stage  at  least.  These,  however,  are  not 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  product  of  the  very  modern  elementary  school. 
They  are  the  product  of  the  elementary  school  of  yesterday.  Its  weakness 
has  been  demonstrated  to  modern  business.  What  is  it?  The  chief  criticism 
has  not  been  lack  of  mastery  of  the  tool  subjects.  It  would  not  be  true 
of  the  current  product.  It  has  been  of  attitudes  and  traits  of  character, 
reliability,  obedience,  industry,  self-control,  social  attitudes,  judgment, 
punctuality,  initiative,  personal  habits,  and  thrift;  these  are  the  key  words 
to  our  criticisms. 

Dr.  McMurry  has  said,  "In  instruction  facts  are  comprehended,  re- 
membered; they  cannot  be  neglected  because  they  are  the  raw  material 
with  which  instruction  deals.  But  they  are  mainly  the  means  not  the  end 
in  themselves."  A  dim  conception  of  the  function  of  education  as  shown 
by  these  key  words  has  evidenced  itself  through  the  centuries.  Aristotle 
said,  "The  true  aim  of  education  is  the  attainment  of  happiness  through 
perfect  virtue."  Spencer  said,  "To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the 
function  which  education  has  to  discharge."  In  our  own  day  the  im- 
mortal Dewey  has  said,  "Education  is  the  process  of  remaking  experience, 
giving  it  a  more  socialized  value  through  increased  individual  experience, 
by  giving  the  individual  better  control  over  his  own  powers."  This  philos- 
ophy of  education  is  evident  in  the  modern  elementary  school.  The  com- 
mon school  is  being  recognized  as  a  tremendous  machine  of  social  control. 
We  are  preparing  boys  and  girls  to  cope  with  the  unknown  conditions  of 
their  future,  we  are  fostering  and  developing  the  creative  aspects  of 
learning,  we  are  imparting  knowledge  in  meaningful  connections.  Again 
referring  to  Dewey  the  school  has  become,  "not  a  preparation  for  life 
but  life  itself." 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  economic  progress  and  education  go 
hand  in  hand.  Our  modern  standards  and  conditions  have  not  always 
existed.  Poverty  and  ignorance  except  among  a  very  favored  few  charac- 
terized our  early  history.  Education  for  the  masses  did  not  come  except 
after  struggle,  bitter  struggle.  The  development  of  elementary  education 
as  we  know  it  has  a  long  and  interesting  history.  But  the  early  attempts 
of  our  forefathers  to  secure  some  measure  of  elementary  education  car- 
ries with  it  a  fairly  clear  conception  of  its  economic  value.  Frequent 
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reference  is  made  in  early  American  history  to  the  influence  of  elementary 
education  in  the  elevation  of  social  standards,  the  development  of  new 
markets  for  commodities,  a  more  intelligent  participation  of  the  citizen- 
ship in  its  gradually  won  privilege  of  franchise.  These  early  considerations 
are  very  evident  today. 

Modern  business  today  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  importance  of  the 
elementary  school  as  a  vital  factor  in  its  very  existence.  It  is  dependent 
on  its  standards  of  living  for  markets,  on  its  intelligence  to  operate  its 
commercial  and  industrial  machines,  upon  its  wisdom  in  government  to 
perpetuate  its  very  existence.  The  product  of  the  elementary  school  does 
not  stand  first  in  per  capita  earning  power  but  by  its  total  buying  power 
overshadows  any  other  bracket  in  total  purchasing  power.  It  does  not 
furnish  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laboratory  in  the  development  of 
modern  machinery,  but  its  hands  guide  the  machines  in  their  period  of 
production.  The  elementary  school  does  not  furnish  the  statesman  but 
the  selection  of  our  leadership  and  the  support  of  our  cherished  insti- 
tutions is  within  its  power.  The  masses  of  America  are  its  hope  or  its 
damnation.  Our  nation  can  move  forward  or  it  can  move  backward.  In 
either  case  it  will  be  upon  the  shoulders  of  its  children.  The  chief  agency 
of  training  must  be  the  elementary  school.  The  remainder  of  our  educa- 
tional fabric  is  resting  upon  this  institution.  It  is  dependent  upon  it. 
Our  changing  civilization  needs  greater  emphasis  upon  the  field  of  ele- 
mentary education,  because  its  influences  come  in  the  most  plastic  stage 
covered  by  school  experience. 

The  days  of  the  rule  of  a  small  intellectual  class  have  passed.  The 
common  man  is  the  dominant  force  in  our  government  today.  Our  people 
are  rapidly  swinging  into  a  more  complex  civilization.  Business  itself  has 
reflected  these  conditions.  It  too,  has  advanced  rapidly.  Its  output  has 
increased,  its  variety  has  multiplied,  it  has  met  the  new  demands  of  higher 
standards  of  living.  Modern  business  could  not  live  in  the  generations 
now  passed.  It  would  have  no  markets  for  its  commodities.  It  would  have 
no  operatives  trained  to  its  new  standards.  The  elementary  school  of 
today  lays  the  basic  foundation  for  its  present  status  and  for  ito  per- 
petuity. Our  civilization  of  today  might  be  likened  to  the  Empire  State 
Building  referring  to  its  educational  aspects.  The  first  stories  are  ele- 
mentary education.  Remove  them,  the  building  falls!  Remove  the  top, 
the  first  stories  remain! 

With  regard  to  the  economic  aspects  of  elementary  education,  I  have 
in  mind  an  illiterate  tenant  farmer.  If  business  were  dependent  on  his 
standards  of  living  it  would  perish.  His  clothing  purchases  would  not 
equal  $75  per  year  for  the  entire  family.  His  grocery  bill  last  year  was 
less  than  $80.  He  has  no  car.  He  uses  but  little  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
His  abilities  as  a  member  of  society  are  very  limited.  His  level  of  living 
and  his  outlook  on  life,  if  universal,  would  stifle  American  civilization. 
Business  cannot  want  ignorance.  It  cannot  want  class  education.  It  can- 
not want  even  the  objectives  and  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school 
of  yesterday.  It  must  want  the  school  of  today  which,  I  maintain,  is 
keeping  pace  with  its  needs,  and  safeguarding  its  opportunities  for  further 
growth. 
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Russia  ignored  education  of  the  masses.  More  than  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  her  people  are  illiterate.  When  the  strain  of  war  and  the  priva- 
tions of  economic  disaster  come  to  her,  anarchy  feasted  upon  her  ignorance. 
Her  journey  from  her  w^ilderness  will  be  consummated  through  the  enlight- 
enment of  her  masses.  Education  of  her  citizenship  might  have  solved  her 
problems,  might  have  given  her  people  the  ability  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  changing  order  of  things  through  peaceful  means.  Germany  is 
literate.  Her  pathway  has  been  rocky.  Her  government  has  been  changed 
too.  She  is  even  now  struggling  in  the  maze  of  economic  difficulties  suf- 
ficient to  try  her  very  soul.  But  centuries  ago  she  recognized  that  her 
people  must  be  trained  to  meet  successive  changes  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
I  have  faith  to  believe  that  she  will  again  solve  her  internal  problems 
bloodlessly. 

American  business  wants  to  live.  It  wants  to  grow.  It  can  live  and 
it  can  grow  only  as  its  people  live  and  grow.  Our  elementary  schools  to- 
day are  helping  people  to  live  and  to  grow,  they  reflect  the  philosophy  of 
Dewey  that  education  is  life  itself  and  we  are  trying  to  give  life  and 
more  abundant  life.  Lincoln  said,  "No  nation  could  live  half  slave  and 
half  free."  He  referred  to  slavery  of  the  body.  I  repeat  his  words  but  I 
refer  to  the  minds  and  souls  of  men.  We  are  breaking  the  shackles  of 
ignorance  and  we  are  teaching  the  child  to  live  and  to  live  rightly.  If 
that  job  is  well  done,  and  I  believe  it  is,  business  can  thrive  because  the 
child  grown  to  manhood  will  live  rightly. 


MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

(Kate  Finley,  Principal,  The  Rockingham  High  School, 
Rockingham,  N.  C.) 

Thirty  years  ago  the  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina  were  for 
the  most  part  located  in  towns  and  cities.  Many  of  them  were  private 
schools  or  church  enterprises.  These  schools  were  designed  for  the  select 
few  who  were  able  to  attend  them.  By  a  narrow  curriculum  they  aimed 
to  prepare  those  students  who  had  unusual  ability  for  college  and  ulti- 
mately for  leadership  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  State. 

The  secondary  schools  of  today  have  a  far  broader  purpose.  They  are 
designed  to  take  all  pupils,  including  those  of  average  and  limited  ability, 
and  fit  them  for  that  place  in  our  social  and  economic  life  that  is  best 
suited  for  each  individual.  With  this  enlarged  purpose  of  the  secondary 
school  have  come  certain  changes  which  afford  an  interesting  contrast  to 
the  secondary  schools  of  1900.  Let  us  consider  a  few  points  which  show 
the  greatest  contrast  in  the  schools  of  these  two  periods. 

First,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  the  curriculums.  In  the  secondary 
school  of  1900  there  was  a  single  curriculum  whose  subject  matter  was 
academic  and  static.  The  aim  of  this  curriculum  was  to  fit  the  intel- 
lectually elect  for  college.  The  success  of  a  school  was  measured  by  the 
ability  of  the  select  few  who  left  its  portals  to  make  high  marks  when 
they  went  to  college.  It  was  not  until  1907  that  high  schools  for  rural 
b(Jys  and  girls  were  established  in  North  Carolina.  At  that  time  a  cur- 
riculum not  primarily  for  college  entrance,  but  one  including  subjects 
planned  for  those  boys  and  girls  who  might  not  go  to  college. 
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The  method  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  school  of  1900  was  the 
passive  absorption  of  text  books  and  the  memorization  of  facts  as  ends 
in  themselves.  The  curriculum  offered  little  or  no  science,  and  that  little 
without  laboratory  work.  In  physiology,  for  example,  one  learned  the 
number  of  bones  in  the  human  body,  while  he  accepted  typhoid  and  tubercu- 
losis as  ills  sent  by  divine  providence.  The  social  sciences  were  presented 
as  dry  facts  to  be  memorized  rather  than  as  a  stimulus  to  civic  conscious- 
ness. In  civics  one  learned  a  long  list  of  the  duties;  of  swatting  the  fly 
and  keeping  the  back  yards  clean.  The  history  texts  stressed  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  war  heroes,  but  gave  little  space  to  achievement  in  other  fields 
of  endeavor. 

The  curriculum  of  1900  made  no  provision  for  individual  differences 
and  talents  of  pupils.  All  were  required  to  go  through  the  same  mill.  In 
contrast  to  this,  the  secondary  school  of  today  offers  a  series  of  curriculums 
which  are  built  to  care  for  the  90%  who  do  not  go  to  college,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  do  go.  Today  the  tendency  is  to  place  subject  matter  in  a 
curriculum  because  it  contributes  to  the  realization  of  desirable  social 
ends  on  the  part  of  the  individual  pupil.  In  1900  there  were  no  secondary 
schools  in  North  Carolina  that  gave  a  course  in  the  commercial  subjects, 
in  home  economics,  or  in  vocational  agriculture.  Today  there  are  92  sec- 
ondary schools  that  give  a  course  in  commercial  subjects,  350  give  a  course 
in  home  economics,  and  144  white  and  28  colored  schools  give  a  course  in 
vocational  agriculture.  The  student  is  no  longer  bound  by  a  narrow  cur- 
riculum, but  he  has  the  opportunity  to  select  that  course  of  study  which 
is  suited  to  his  capacity,  to  his  present  needs,  and  to  his  future  plans. 

In  contrast  to  the  passive  absorption  of  facts  which  prevailed  in  the 
school  of  1900,  today  we  find  that  emphasis  is  placed  on  learning  through 
participation  in  purposeful  activities.  A  student  no  longer  accepts  a 
statement  in  science  because  he  reads  it  in  his  text.  He  goes  to  the  labo- 
ratory and  tests  the  truth  of  the  statement  by  experiment.  A  student 
no  longer  is  forced  to  accept  one  author's  statement  as  final  on  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  goes  to  the  school  library  and  consults  several  texts  on  the 
subject. 

Another  significant  development  of  the  secondary  school  of  today  is 
that  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  individual  differences  of  children, 
and  are  taking  cognizance  of  these  differences  by  adapting  the  subject 
matter  to  meet  the  ability  of  the  children  to  assimulate  it.  Even  small 
high  schools  are  grouping  children  according  to  ability  and  are  making 
some  effort  to  care  for  those  whose  capacity  is  limited.  We  still  have  far 
to  go  in  this  field  of  differentiation  of  courses  of  study.  Not  only  do  we 
need  to  vary  the  content  of  subject  matter  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dull 
pupil,  but  we  must  also  provide  for  the  gifted  pupil  by  enriching  the 
curriculum  and  by  making  provision  for  the  exercise  of  initiative  on  the 
part  of  these  gifted  pupils. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  modern  high  school  differs  from  that  of 
1900  is  in  the  departmentalization  of  work.  Formerly,  a  teacher  must 
teach  all  the  subjects  in  whatever  grade  she  found  herself.  At  the  end 
of  a  busy  day  in  the  class  room  she  was  faced  with  the  Herculean  task  of 
making  from  five  to  eight  preparations  for  the  next  day's  work.  Conse- 
quently she  had  little  time  for  enriching  any  subject  she  was  teaching. 
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Then,  as  now,  teachers  had  preferences  for  certain  subjects  and  the  result 
was  that  the  favorite  subject  was  stressed  while  others  were  neglected. 

Today  the  secondary  teacher  may  be  called  on  to  teach  as  many  as 
two  subjects,  but  she  is  expected  to  be  a  specialist  in  her  particular  field. 
Hence  it  is  possible  for  students  to  receive  excellent  instruction  in  every 
subject  they  pursue.  Along  with  this  improved  method  of  teaching  the 
high  school  subjects,  has  come  the  new  method  of  testing  which  enables 
a  teacher  to  diagnose  the  needs  of  her  pupils  and  to  measure  their  progress 
by  standard  tests. 

The  text  books,  too,  are  more  readable,  because  the  authors  are  empha- 
sizing subject  matter  that  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  problems  of  modern 
life.  For  example,  the  text  books  in  the  social  sciences  have  begun  to 
present  material  that  is  thought  provoking  and  stimulating,  while  the  texts 
dealing  with  health  education  emphasize  the  importance  of  forming  good 
health  habits.  The  material  in  many  of  the  books  is  linked  with  the  life 
of  the  child.  May  I  add,  the  teacher  in  the  secondary  school  of  today  has 
a  marvelous  opportunity  for  doing  efficient  work. 

One  of  the  most  marked  contrasts  in  the  school  of  1900  and  that  of 
1930  is  found  in  the  changed  methods  of  discipline.  The  idea  of  develop- 
ing good  citizens  for  a  democracy  in  an  atmosphere  of  autocracy  has  given 
place  to  the  idea  of  developing  citizens  through  participation  in  life  situa- 
tions. The  do-this-because-I-say-so  idea  in  discipline  has  been  superseded 
by  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  teachers  and  pupils  for  the  good  of 
the  individual  and  for  the  good  of  the  group.  The  modern  high  school 
trains  children  for  citizenship  by  encouraging  them  to  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  in  school.  The  student  is  taught  to  care  for 
the  school  property,  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  freeing  the  school  from 
undesirable  conduct,  and  to  contribute  ideas  toward  building  up  a  good 
school  spirit. 

In  the  old  days,  a  pupil  was  punished  by  an  autocratic  teacher  for 
breaking  rules  the  faculty  had  made.  Today  he  is  reprimanded  by  a  stu- 
dent council  whom  he  has  helped  to  elect.  The  students  have  a  part  in 
setting  up  the  standards  and  ideals  which  prevail  in  school.  Thus  the 
modern  high  school  affords  many  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  citizen- 
ship. The  student  who  has  high  ideals  and  lives  up  to  them  in  all  his 
school  relations  will  let  these  ideals  control  his  relations  in  the  business 
world.  The  high  school  today  is  a  laboratory  in  which  citizenship  is  taught 
and  practiced.  The  participation  of  students  in  school  government  develops 
team  work  and  leadership  and  has  the  ultimate  objective  of  fitting  boys 
and  girls  to  cope  with  community  problems.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  good  citizens  are  not  made  by  nagging  and  driving,  but  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  to  make  right  decisions  and  by  the  acquisition  of  de- 
sirable attitudes  and  ideals. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  that  the  poorly  built,  badly  ventilated,  insuf- 
ficiently lighted  and  inadequately  equipped  secondary  school  of  1900  has 
been  replaced  by  well  constructed  buildings  surrounded  by  beautiful 
grounds  and  equipped  with  laboratories  and  libraries  not  to  be  found  in 
some  of  our  colleges  in  1900.  The  progress  of  secondary  education  during 
the  last  thirty  years  has  been  great,  but  there  is  yet  so  much  to  be  done 
in  this  field  in  North  Carolina  that  none  of  us  can  be  complacently  satisfied 
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with  the  progress  we  have  made.  We  must  strive  to  make  our  schools 
justify  the  money  invested  in  them  by  doing  our  utmost  to  fit  the  boys 
and  girls  of  North  Carolina,  who  possess  varying  levels  of  ability  and 
social  backgrounds,  for  a  successful  life  amid  the  change  and  confusion  of 
modern  life.  The  secondary  school  of  today  must  pay  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  larger  and  larger  dividends  in  terms  of  efficient  citizens  if  it  is 
to  justify  its  existence. 


HOW  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  IS  MEETING  THE  DEMANDS 
OF  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 

(J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director,  Division  of  School  Inspection,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

In  this  discussion  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask,  "What  are  the  demands 
of  the  business  world?"  and  then  to  state  the  extent  to  which  these  de- 
mands are  being  met  and  can  be  met  by  the  secondary  school.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  modern  business  is  exceedingly  complex  in  organiza- 
tion and  highly  specialized  in  functions  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
school  to  give  adequate  preparation  for  business  in  all  its  forms,  or  to 
turn  out  full-fledged  business  men.  When  a  person  says  he  is  in  business 
it  may  mean  that  he  sells  "hot  dogs,"  or  peanuts,  writes  advertisements, 
runs  a  pressing  club  or  a  beauty  parlor,  manufactures  golf  sticks  or  baby 
bonnets,  or  builds  airships  or  skyscrapers.  There  are,  however,  two  large 
classes  of  business  enterprises,  industrial  and  commercial,  the  former  deal- 
ing with  raw  material  or  changing  its  form,  the  latter  dealing  with  passing 
the  goods  from  place  to  place,  from  producer  to  consumer. 

What  are  the  demands  of  business  as  ic  is  carried  on  today?  What 
are  the  factors  which  make  for  successful  participation  in  this  highly 
complex  activity,  and  what  can  the  school  do  in  meeting  these  demands? 

1.  Knowledge.  Knowledge  has  in  every  age  been  necessary  to  success- 
ful performance.  In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  certain  skills,  the 
worker  in  any  field  needs  a  background  of  general  information.  Intelligence 
is  an  asset  in  any  enterprise.  But  knowledge  is  not  power;  knowledge 
used  is  power,  and  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  school  has  a  service 
to  perform.  Young  people  can  be  taught  to  use  their  information,  to  bring 
their  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  their  problems,  in  adjust- 
ments to  situations,  and  thereby  increase  their  efficiency  as  workers  in 
the  world. 

The  graduate  of  a  high  school  in  this  State  has  had,  as  a  rule,  four 
years  of  study  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  three  years  of 
social  studies  including  civics,  modern  European  history  and  United  States 
history;  three  years  of  mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
plane  geometry;  four  years  of  science  including  general  science,  biology, 
geography  and  physics;  and  two  years  of  foreign  language,  either  Latin 
or  French.  Many  of  these  graduates  have  had  two  years  in  home  eco- 
nomics, agriculture  and  commercial  education,  and  some  instruction  in 
such  subjects  as  journalism  and  manual  training. 

This  is  the  background  or  foundation  which  the  school  furnishes  those 
who  accept  its  offering;  this  is  the  capital  of  knowledge  with  which  the 
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school  starts  its  graduate  in  business.  That  this  capital  is  limited  is  ad- 
mitted, and  that  it  is  sometimes  not  a  liquid  but  a  frozen  asset  is  also  ad- 
mitted regretfully,  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  school  is  terribly- 
limited  in  time  and  facilities  for  furnishing  this  knowledge  content  for 
the  future  business  man  or  woman. 

The  school  should  furnish  not  only  general  knowledge  but  more  and 
more  it  should  teach  the  essentials  of  business.  Particularly  in  the  larger 
type  schools  there  should  be  courses  in  commercial  education  including 
stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  advertising,  business 
law,  office  practice,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  and 
other  subjects  which  will  add  to  one's  equipment  for  successful  participa- 
tion in  business  enterprises. 

However,  if  commercial  education  is  essential  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  business  world,  North  Carolina  high  schools  are  far  from  perform- 
ing their  function  in  this  respect.  During  the  session  1930-31,  there  were 
only  92  schools,  13  private  and  79  public,  out  of  648  white  public  and 
private  accredited  schools,  offering  commercial  education.  There  were  only 
130  teachers  employed  and  15,000  pupils  taking  such  subjects  as  are  in- 
cluded in  this  course. 

Ever  since  commercial  education  was  introduced  into  the  secondary 
school  in  this  State  it  has  been  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  so  called 
"cultural"  subjects  and  has  been  stigmatized  as  "practical"  or  "vocational" 
and  therefore  not  to  be  mentioned  in  polite  educational  circles.  The  stu- 
dents who  took  commercial  subjects  were  regarded  as  inferior  and  until 
recently  credit  for  these  subjects  was  not  allowed  by  our  colleges.  In  this 
connection  we  should  be  reminded  that  North  Carolina  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  industrial  state  and  that  leadership  in  this  field  of  industry  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  training  given  in  our  secondary  schools  and 
colleges. 

It  is  not  contended  for  a  moment  that  training  in  commercial  education 
in  school  is  always  essential  to  success  in  business.  We  know  that  James 
B.  Duke,  Henry  Ford,  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Eugene  M.  Stevens  did  not 
have  such  training,  and  yet  they  stand  out  as  business  kings,  master 
builders  in  the  realm  of  finance,  of  big  business.  But  they  are  the  excep- 
tions, the  geniuses  who  defy  classification,  men  who  are  superior  to  gen- 
erally accepted  regulations  and  standards. 

It  is  quite  common  in  some  quarters  and  among  some  business  men  to 
criticize  the  graduates  of  high  schools  and  to  discount  them  at  every  turn. 
They  say  that  these  students  are  not  accurate,  that  they  are  too  slow,  and 
that  the  school  has  failed  in  their  training.  Reliable  evidence  is  available 
to  show  that  these  high  school  graduates  compare  favorably  in  accuracy 
and  facility  when  tested  on  the  same  material  with  which  clerks  have  been 
dealing  for  months  and  years.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  measure  a  young 
beginner  by  the  achievements  of  adults  of  long  business  experience,  but 
that  is  precisely  what  happens  in  so  many  instances  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  high  school  student. 

It  is  generally  recognized  now  that  the  most  the  secondary  school  can 
do  is  "make  good  apprentices  for  business."  The  chief  assets  demanded 
of  students  on  graduation  from  high  school  are  "willingness  to  learn  and 
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readiness  to  assimilate."  These  graduates  are  potential  business  men  or 
business  men  in  the  making. 

2.  Scientific  Attitude.  The  school  can  train  young  men  and  women  in 
the  scientific  attitude  so  necessary  in  business.  This  scientific  attitude  of 
mind  is  cultivated  not  only  in  the  courses  in  pure  science,  but  in  any  and 
all  subjects  students  are  taught  to  rely  upon  real  facts  and  not  upon 
opinions  or  guesses.  It  is  true  that  in  business  one  must  make  decisions 
quickly,  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  make  careful  investigation  and  to  base 
conclusions  upon  data  scientifically  arrived  at.  Students  must  learn  that 
the  scientific  mind  does  not  jump  at  conclusions  and  that  it  is  better  to 
rely  upon  carefully  accumulated  facts  than  intuition.  A  guess  is  all  right 
when  it  hits  right,  but  guessing  is  unreliable  in  the  conduct  of  business. 

3.  Health.  The  demands  made  upon  workers  in  every  field  of  endeavor 
are  greater  today  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  industry.  This 
machine  age,  reducing  so  many  activities  to  monotonous,  killing  routine 
(even  though  the  element  of  drudgery  has  been  so  largely  removed)  is 
terribly  exacting  and  makes  it  necessary  for  the  worker  to  have  an  abund- 
ance of  physical  energy  and  skill  to  stand  the  strain.  The  school  is  doing 
much  to  train  young  people  in  proper  health  habits,  and  giving  that  infor- 
mation which  will  fortify  the  individual  against  a  course  of  conduct  that 
will  break  down  his  health  and  rob  him  of  economic  efficiency  and  happi- 
ness. Through  rational  programs  of  physical  education  and  not  through 
irrational  programs  of  competitive  athletics  young  people  are  building  up 
strong  bodies  which  will  stand  them  in  good  stead  in  the  days  of  storm 
and  stress  ahead.  They  are  building  physical  fitness  and  stamina  without 
which  they  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  any  worthwhile  business.  It  is 
still  worthwhile  to  remind  young  people  that  ^"t  will  avail  them  little  if  they 
gain  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  their  health.  Mens  sana  in 
co7^pore  sano  is  still  a  good  slogan  and  ideal — **A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body."    Sound  business  demands  both. 

4.  Character.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  character  bulks  large  in 
the  demands  of  modern  business.  It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  it 
was  never  more  sorely  needed  than  now.  Within  the  past  two  years  hun- 
dreds of  banks  and  other  business  enterprises  have  failed  in  this  State. 
Their  failure  has  been  due  mainly  to  one  of  two  causes — poor  business,  or 
lack  of  character,  the  essential  elements  of  which  are  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. Honesty  is  the  backbone  of  business  and  heartening  evidence  is 
available  that  this  backbone  has  been  growing  stronger  with  the  years, 
but  there  is  discouraging  evidence  every  now  and  then  of  a  defective 
vertebra  in  the  spinal  column  of  business. 

Character  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  in  our  scheme  of  education. 
It  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  good  citizenship,  which  in  turn  is  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  education.  Character  training  is  receiving  today  the  in- 
creased emphasis  which  its  importance  demands.  The  men  and  women 
of  character  who  are  teaching  in  our  schools  are  aware  of  their  obligations. 
They  know  it  is  not  their  business  to  turn  out  ''well  trained  sharpers  or 
flippant  fools,"  but  to  send  out  boys  and  girls  who  have  the  strength  and 
ruggedness  of  character  upon  which  society  has  always  placed  a  premium 
and  which  is  so  essential  in  the  progress  of  our  civilization. 
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Schools  are  doing  much  in  character  training.  Through  extra  curricular 
activities,  through  organizations  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Re- 
serves, through  athletic  activities,  and  through  various  clubs,  boys  and 
girls  are  developing  character  in  actual,  vital,  character  forming  situations. 
They  are  forming  habits  which  are  the  stuff  out  of  which  character  is 
made.  Character  is  being  developed  in  three  ways:  (1)  through  instillation 
of  ideas;  (2)  through  inculcation  of  ideals;  (3)  through  habit  formation. 

North  Carolina  has  never  sent  a  generation  of  its  people  to  school. 
We  are  unable,  therefore,  to  state  with  accuracy  the  effect  of  the  school 
upon  the  lives  of  all  the  people,  morally,  socially,  politically  and  eco- 
nomically. If,  given  a  fair  chance,  the  schools  could  not  show  conclusively 
that  they  could  give  the  character  training  needed  in  business  and  other 
phases  of  citizenship  I  confess  that  my  confidence  in  education  would  be 
seriously  shaken.  I  have  confidence,  however,  tha;t  the  school  will  demon- 
strate its  ability  to  measure  up  to  the  demands  and  expectations  of  society 
in  this  supreme  undertaking.  If  we  fail  here,  we  have  failed  utterly,  and 
there  is  no  salvation  for  us. 

In  these  ways,  then — knowledge,  a  scientific  attitude,  health,  character — 
the  secondary  school  can  help  young  people  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
business  world,  teaching  them  also  that  greatness  comes  through  minister- 
ing and  chieftancy  through  service. 


MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
LEARNING 

(Alice  M.  Baldwin,  Dean  of  the  Women's  College,  Duke  University, 

Durham,  N.  C.) 

Nowhere  has  this  experimental  age  found  a  more  fertile  field  for  its 
activities  than  the  American  college  and  university.  Faculty  committees 
have  been  and  are  busy  all  over  the  country.  Gradually  new  methods 
have  been  developed,  some  of  which  have  been  widely  adopted.  Some  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  To  summarize  within  the  limits  of  a  ten- 
minute  paper  all  of  the  present-day  tendencies  in  this  field  is  impossible, 
and  I  hesitate  even  to  touch  the  subject  superficially,  for  many  of  you 
know  far  more  about  it  than  I.  All  I  can  attempt  is  to  mention  some  of 
the  more  significant  tendencies  and  to  give  a  few  of  the  more  interesting 
illustrations. 

All  of  the  new  ways  are  intended  to  deepen  and  enrich  the  intellectual 
life  and  inspire  respect  for  hard  work  and  scholarship,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  man  who  can  never  be  more  than  mediocre  and  the  potential 
leader,  and  to  train  the  latter  so  that  his  potential  power  may  become  a 
reality,  but  this  is  not  all.  They  are  intended  to  help  each  young  man  or 
woman  to  learn  the  art  of  fine  living. 

In  the  attempt  to  understand  and  help  students  certain  devices  have 
been  rather  generally  adopted.  More  complete  information  about  a  stu- 
dent before  admission,  psychological  and  college  aptitude  tests,  personal 
interviews  with  applicants,  freshman  week,  placement  tests,  fast  and  slow 
sections,  orientation  courses,  courses  in  methods  of  study,  faculty  ad- 
visers, personnel  bureaus,  all  of  these  are  found  in  many  institutions. 
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What  President  Lowell  calls  "the  recognition  that  man  is  a  whole — a 
complete  whole,  which  is  best  guided  by  someone  who,  so  far  as  possible, 
understands  that  whole," — is  bringing  about  other  changes.  There  is  a 
growing  realization  that  many  students,  and  some  of  the  ablest,  suffer 
from  more  or  less  emotional  disturbance  brought  about  by  family  or  per- 
sonal problems,  and  that  they  need  expert  guidance  to  win  and  maintain 
mental  and  emotional  health  and  stability.  To  meet  this  need,  depart- 
ments of  health  have  been  organized,  correlating  the  work  of  psychologist, 
psychiatrist,  the  college  physician,  and  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion. The  work  at  Yale  is  a  good  example  of  what  such  a  department  can 
accomplish. 

Another  change  is  in  the  housing  of  students.  Harvard,  Chicago,  Brown, 
Yale,  the  new  college  for  women  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  for  example, 
are  trying  to  bring  faculty  and  students  into  closer  association  in  their 
daily  living.  The  plans  vary  in  details,  but  each  house  is  to  be  a  unit 
with  library,  living  and  dining  rooms.  Harvard  plans  to  have  resident 
masters  and  unmarried  instructors  in  each  house  and  to  give  married  in- 
structors the  privilege  of  the  commons.  Bennington  plans  to  build  special 
quarters  in  each  house  for  married  instructors  also. 

But  it  is  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  attitude  toward  credits  and 
methods  of  work  that  the  most  radical  changes  are  being  made.  In  general, 
the  aim  is  to  give  a  broader  foundation  of  general  knowledge  and  a  deeper 
concentration  in  a  special  field,  to  get  away  from  unrelated  courses  and 
course  examinations  and  credits,  to  give  the  students  greater  freedom  and 
responsibility,  to  stimulate  every  student  to  more  work  and  independent 
thinking,  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  develop  here  also  a  closer,  friend- 
lier, more  informal  contact  between  faculty  and  student.  There  is  still 
great  variance  in  the  amount  of  required  work,  from  one  college  requiring 
seven  prescribed  units  from  all  students  to  St.  Stephen's  College,  a  part 
of  Columbia  University,  which  has  just  decided  that  the  faculty  will  make 
a  special  program  for  each  student,  declaring  that  "There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  average  student.  Each  student  is  an  individual.  We  have  decided 
to  admit  it  and  to  insure  our  students  and  our  staff  freedom  from  all 
academic  nostrums  and  tricks  as  may  ignore  the  real  problem — which  is 
how  best  to  train  toward  maturity  each  trainable  man." 

Some  form  of  Honors  Work  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 
institutions.  For  the  most  part  this  is  for  the  abler  students  only,  begin- 
ning in  the  junior  year,  requiring  independent  work  and  frequent  con- 
ferences with  tutors  or  professors,  and  freeing  the  student  from  attend- 
ance on  at  least  a  part  of  the  usual  classes.  In  all  such  cases  there  is 
at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  a  comprehensive  examination.  In  some  insti- 
tutions the  work  begins  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  At  Harvard, 
for  instance,  each  freshman  before  the  end  of  the  year  is  assigned  to  a 
tutor  who  directs  his  work.  At  Princeton  the  Preceptorial  plan  is  used, 
where  each  class  has  one  or  two  lectures  and  is  then  divided  into  small 
groups  for  informal  discussion.  Whatever  the  method,  the  purpose  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  give  and  take  of  informal  argument  and 
discussion  in  pleasant,  informal  surroundings.  It  seems  to  be  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  this  system  has  raised  the  standard  for  teachers  as  well 
as  for  students.   A  man  must  be  at  his  best  if  he  is  to  guide  a  few 
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brilliant  students  over  a  wide  field  and  he  must  be  very  skillful  to  draw 
them  into  real,  informal  discussion  rather  than  to  answer  questions  or  to 
indulge  in  learned  monologue. 

A  few  colleges  are  trying  out  what  is  known  as  "the  reading  period." 
Next  year  Yale  is  abolishing  all  mid-year  examinations  and  half-year 
courses  and  the  final  examination  in  each  course  is  to  be  more  compre- 
hensive than  hitherto.  There  are  to  be  two  reading  periods  of  two  weeks 
each  during  the  year  and  a  final  period  of  one  week  before  the  final 
examination. 

In  some  institutions  there  have  been  experiments  with  new  subjects 
or  new  arrangements  of  old  subjects.  There  is  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  helping  students  to  understand  family  life  and  all  kinds 
of  human  relationships  if  they  are  to  live  happily  in  this  complex  world. 
The  work  of  Professor  Groves  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  work  at  Goucher,  Yale,  and  Vassar  are  interesting  examples.  At 
Vassar  there  is  the  unique  department  of  euthenics,  or,  as  it  is  defined, 
"the  science  of  efficient  living."  In  the  summer  Vassar  holds  an  Institute 
of  Euthenics  for  its  graduates,  usually  young  wives  and  mothers,  who 
come,  sometimes  with  children  and  husbands,  to  find  a  wise  answer  to 
the  problems  they  are  facing.  The  various  plans  for  alumni  education, 
Yale's  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  institutes  and  conferences  held  at 
Rollins,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
Williams  College  are  examples  of  the  attempts  the  colleges  are  making 
to  help  men  to  more  intelligent  living,  whether  in  domestic,  industrial, 
or  international  relationships. 

The  art  of  living  demands  also  an  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts.  There 
are  a  number  of  colleges  experimenting  along  such  lines.  To  give  only  a 
few  illustrations.  The  work  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  drama 
is  known  to  everyone.  Smith  and  Cornell,  among  others,  are  doing  un- 
usual work  in  music;  Hunter  College,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Sophie  New- 
comb  in  painting  and  other  fine  arts.  In  this  field  some  of  the  smaller, 
less  well-known  colleges  are  doing  sincere  work,  although  some  is  of 
questionable  quality. 

Such  experiments  as  these  are  more  or  less  common  to  many  colleges 
and  universities.  There  are  a  few  more  radical  experiments  which  are 
being  watched  with  interest.  I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  them.  First, 
the  public  Junior  Colleges  of  California.  In  1910  there  was  one,  in  1931 
thirty-seven,  with  an  enrollment  of  fifteen  thousand  regular  students  and 
five  thousand  in  special  day  and  evening  classes  for  adults.  In  a  recent 
article  W.  C.  Eells  says  that  these  colleges  are  decentralizing  education  in 
California.  The  opportunity  they  offer  for  adult  education  in  many  coun- 
ties is,  I  think,  one  of  their  most  significant  features.  There  are  also 
various  private  junior  colleges  of  a  new  type,  such  as  Sarah  Lawrence  in 
New  York  State,  an  outgrowth  of  the  progressive  education  movement, 
interested  primarily  in  developing  appreciation,  aesthetic  judgment,  and  a 
cultivated  taste.  The  rapid  growth  of  junior  colleges,  especially  in  the 
North  and  West,  and  the  apparent  tendency  to  separate  sharply  the  junior 
and  senior  colleges  in  some  universities  has  been  a  challenge  to  the  four- 
year  college.     At  the  recent  conference  at  Rollins  College,  with  John 
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Dewey  as  presiding  officer,  the  answer  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  four-year  college. 

Some  of  these  smaller  colleges  are  today  engaged  in  widely  different 
experiments.  Antioch  College  in  Ohio  has  worked  out  the  unique  plan 
of  alternating  regular  periods  of  study  and  class-room  work  with  equal 
periods  of  work  at  a  trade  or  profession.  Under  this  plan  it  takes  from 
five  to  six  years  to  complete  the  work  required  for  graduation. 

Whittier  College  in  California,  a  Quaker  institution,  is  attempting,  in 
its  own  words,  to  "restate  and  re-align  all  the  departments  and  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  so  they  shall  one  and  all  contribute  to  a  Christian 
philosophy  of  life.  It  is  an  excursion  into  religious  education — not  mere 
education  in  religion." 

Rollins  College  in  Florida  conducts  all  its  classes  as  conferences  two 
hours  in  length.  There  are  no  cuts,  no  required  outside  preparation,  and 
each  student  may  go  ahead  as  rapidly  as  he  is  able. 

Bennington  College  in  Vermont  is  to  incorporate  some  of  the  plans 
already  mentioned  but  there  are  to  be  also  some  innovations.  The  tuition 
is  to  be  large  enough  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  instruction  and  regional 
scholarships  are  to  be  offered  to  those  who  need  and  can  win  them.  There 
is  to  be  a  long  winter  recess  so  that  students  and  faculty  can  travel  or 
have  for  a  time  the  advantages  of  city  life.  An  opportunity  is  to  be 
offered  when  needed  in  the  last  two  years  for  non-resident  work  elsewhere. 

Wisconsin's  Experimental  College  under  Alexander  Meiklejohn  is 
familiar  to  you  all. 

As  a  climax  to  these  adventures  in  higher  education  comes  the  Chicago 
Plan,  which  has  been  called  "the  greatest  achievement  of  1930."  It  has 
been  so  fully  discussed  by  President  Hutchins  and  by  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  that  I  shall  mention  only  the  more  unusual  features.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year  the  university  does  away  with  course 
credits,  formal  grades,  required  attendance  at  classes.  Although  a  two- 
year  introductory  college  is  planned,  no  definite  time  is  required  before 
entrance  to  the  senior  college,  but  a  student  may  prepare  himself  just  as 
rapidly  as  he  can  and  wishes  to  take  the  comprehensive  examination  which 
proves  his  fitness  to  enter  upon  more  advanced  and  specialized  work  in 
one  of  the  four  divisions:  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  the  physical 
sciences,  and  the  biological  sciences.  This  division  is  an  example  of  the 
growing  tendency  to  break  down  departmental  lines  and  to  establish  in 
their  stead  a  few  major  fields. 

These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  the  educational  experiments  now 
under  way  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  Just  where  we  are  headed 
it  is  hard  to  say  but  we  are  certainly  changing  rapidly  and  are  earnestly 
striving  to  make  the  new  ways  intellectually  stimulating  and  the  goal 
more  intelligent,  finer,  and  happier  men  and  women,  fitted  to  lead  the 
nation  into  better  ways  of  living. 

Recently  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  has  under- 
taken an  exhaustive  study  of  the  present  situation  in  all  our  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  engaged  in  liberal  arts  and  education  and  when 
that  is  completed  we  may  learn  more  easily  what  the  others  are  doing  and 
distinguish  more  clearly  between  the  merely  ephemeral  and  the  permanent 
good  in  these  many  experiments. 
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HOW  THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  ARE  MEETING 
THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 

(Frank  P.  Graham,  President,  The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

(Dr.  Graham  spoke  substantially  and  in  part  as  follows:) 

This  very  interesting  summary  of  the  new  tendencies  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  which  was  outlined  for  us  today  by  Dean  Alice 
M.  Baldwin,  brings  to  my  mind  this  point — that  in  this  particular  State 
at  this  time  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  which  is  not  only  calling  into 
question  and  taking  the  ground  out  from  under  possible  newer  trends  of 
development  in  public  schools  and  higher  education,  but  if  not  checked 
will  take  the  ground  from  under  even  fundamental  and  accepted  traditions 
in  public  education  in  North  Carolina.  So  in  my  talk  on  what  higher 
education  can  do  for  business  I  am  going  to  try  to  answer  the  challenge 
that  was  put  to  us  last  night  by  several  speakers  on  the  program. 

Last  night  the  topic  was  "What  Business  Expects  of  the  Schools." 
Each  speaker  gave  compactly,  from  his  point  of  view,  what  business  ex- 
pects of  the  schools. 

Dr.  Clarence  Poe  stated  that  agriculture — and  we  notice  here  that 
"business"  was  used  in  the  larger  sense  to  include  the  whole  structure 
of  our  economic  life — expected  cooperation  of  the  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  development  of  a  rural  community. 

Now  in  answer  to  that  question  in  regiard  to  what  higher  education 
has  to  give  I  vdll  say  that  I  can  think  of  a  girl  who  went  out  from  one 
of  our  North  Carolina  women's  colleges  into  a  rural  community,  which  I 
was  told  was  a  backward  community,  was  given  over  to  gambling,  cock- 
fighting  and  brawls;  and  was  a  community  without  much  aspiration  for 
a  more  satisfying  life.  Into  that  community  came  this  girl,  a  teacher, 
from  one  of  these  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Quietly  she  went  to 
work.  Within  three  years'  time  that  rural  community  was  transformed 
in  its  attitudes  and  aspirations.  The  world  soon  found  children  from  that 
community  on  their  way  through  college  who  are  now  taking  an  interested 
part  in  the  building  of  this  commonwealth — in  large  part  due  to  the 
efforts  of  that  girl.  And  so  we  say  that  through  lives  of  the  graduates 
of  these  institutions  we  are  meeting  the  challenge  of  Dr.  Poe. 

Mr.  Gates  stated  that  what  the  farmers  demanded  of  the  schools  is 
research  work  and  so  we  say  to  him,  as  we  look  over  the  work  and  see 
the  demands  that  agriculture  and  business  have  put  upon  the  schools  and 
colleges  that  in  this  time  when  it  has  become  the  vogue  to  discuss  the 
schools'  financial  interests,  the  schools  can  stand  up  with  self-respect.  Let's 
take  this  challenge.  As  we  see  a  man  come  out  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  France  and  with  his  microscope  engage  in  such  patient,  tedious  research 
that  he  made  discoveries  which  have  transformed  the  life  of  France  and 
which  made  France  one  of  the  most  agricultural  self-satisfying  countries 
in  the  world. 

Then  I  think  of  Stephen  M.  Babcock,  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  unnoticed  in  his  laboratory  who  found  about  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  in  milk.  Did  he  capitalize  on  that — his  own  personal  gain? 
No,  he  gave  it  to  his  University  which  gave  it  to  the  farms  of  Wisconsin 
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and  to  the  world  and  that  backward  state  was,  by  the  work  of  that  pro- 
fessor, lifted  from  the  backward  ranks,  from  debts  and  depression,  to 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  creative  commonwealths  of  today.  That 
experiment  multiplied  the  dairying  industry  of  Wisconsin  from  a  small 
scale  industry  into  the  making  of  a  hundred  million  pounds  of  butter  and 
the  production  of  more  wealth  than  is  mined  in  all  the  silver  and  gold 
mines  of  North  and  South  America.  Suppose  Wisconsin  had  cut  down 
on  her  schools  and  colleges  and  curtailed  this  agricultural  experimental 
work — she  might  still  be  a  backward  State.  The  colleges  can  stand  up. 
We  are  not  going  to  pinch  our  way  out.  We  are  going  to  build  and  create 
our  way  out. 

A  young  man  who  couldn't  ply  his  trade  in  the  city  got  a  job  in  the 
basement  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  That  boy  changed  an  old  con- 
traption of  wood,  tin,  and  iron,  which  was  limited  in  its  capacities  and 
powers  as  an  engine.  Through  his  knowledge  of  the  latent  power  of  heat 
he  changed  that  contraption  into  a  steam  engine  and  gave  us  that  invention 
which  raised  the  standards  of  economic  well-being  all  over  the  world. 
Suppose  that  boy  couldn't  have  gotten  into  the  basement  of  that  university 
and  become  associated  vnth.  a  great  teacher  of  physics. 

Any  of  us  could  go  on  at  length  showing  simply  and  ob\iously  the 
relation  of  education  to  business  and  the  production  of  wealth.  And  the 
great  business  men  of  the  world  are  coming  to  see  that  the  gratest  invest- 
ment they  can  make  to  create  wealth  in  this  modern  world  is  to  invest  in 
the  brains  of  the  youth  as  they  are  coming  on.  So  we  say  that  business 
should  consider  our  factories  and  schools,  our  corporations  and  our  uni- 
versities not  as  antagonistic  but  as  great  cooperative  parts  in  the  economic 
development  and  spiritual  deepening  of  the  meaning  of  our  ci^"ilization. 

SUMMARY 

(D.  B.  Bryan,  Dean,  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.) 

Two  sessions  of  this  unique  conference  have  already  been  held.  Last 
night  the  business  men  of  the  State  through  the  representatives  of  a 
number  of  organizations  presented  to  this  conference  a  statement  of  what 
they  expected  of  education.  This  morning's  session  of  the  conference 
stated,  from  the  professional  point  of  \iew,  just  what  the  schools  are 
contributing.  To  my  mind  last  night's  session  was  very  re-assuring.  The 
philosophy  of  education  as  worked  out  by  our  profession  and  stated  in 
terms  of  the  Seven  Cardinal  Objectives  was,  to  my  mind,  clearly  set  forth 
by  the  business  men  who  spoke  last  evening. 

It  was  good  to  hear  the  law  profession  say  that  we  need  and  that 
the  law  expects  education  to  put  into  the  minds  of  our  youth  a  reverence 
for  duty,  respect  for  social  law  and  respect  for  the  property  and  rights 
of  others.  It  looks  as  though  the  point  of  view  of  the  President  of  the 
Bar  Association  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  educational  philosophy  which 
our  profession  has  set  up.  Mr.  Rose  was  asking  for  the  thing  that  you 
and  I  as  teachers  would  like  most  to  give. 

The  agriculturist  stated  that  we  want,  as  a  people,  to  achieve  bread, 
beauty  and  brotherhood.  A  vocational  element  so  stated  is  a  vital  part  of 
our  educational  philosophy. 
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Labor  stated  that  the  unions  want  more  research  conducted  and  more 
wide-spread  common  honesty;  that  the  laboring  class  wants  in  addition 
to  the  work  day  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  life  and  an  opportunity  to  develop 
an  interest  in  the  fine  arts  of  life.  These  wants,  so  finely  expressed  by  the 
labor  leaders  who  spoke  last  evening,  are  exactly  the  things  which  you 
and  I  in  the  school  profession  have  been  asking  for  and  attempting  to 
get  all  the  while.  It  was  good  to  hear  the  business  man  representing  the 
mercantile  business  asking  for  more  information  in  order  that  business 
might  cooperate  more  certainly  and  more  fully  with  our  endeavors.  And 
through  the  medical  profession  the  business  men  were  asking  for  the 
achievement  of  that  well  known  doctrine — a  sound  mind  and  a  sound  body. 

This  morning's  session  has  been  an  attempt  to  determine  what  the 
schools  are  doing  in  response  to  the  demands  of  business.  One  of  our 
speakers  who  represented  the  elementary  schools  showed  quite  clearly  that 
we  are  giving  to  business  exactly  what  business  wants  '  to  receive.  The 
representative  of  the  high  schools  stated  that  the  high  school  is  giving  to 
the  mind  of  the  high  school  student  a  scientific  attitude  through  laboratory 
study.  The  high  school  is  also  giving  vocational  training  and  most  of  all 
it  is  placing  an  emphasis  upon  character-building.  In  other  words  the 
high  schools  are  trying  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  the  art  of  right  living. 
And  this  art  of  right  living  is  exactly  what  business  wants. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  business  men  who  spoke  last  evening  and  the 
school  men  and  women  who  spoke  this  morning  are  very  close  together  in 
their  points  of  view.  In  fact  so  close  together  that  I  do  not  see  any  funda- 
mental differences.  And  may  I  say  that  I  hope  the  next  General  Assembly 
will  serve  to  bring  about  an  increased  confidence  and  a  greater  under- 
standing between  business  men  and  school  men. 
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THIRD  SESSION 


EDUCATED  PEOPLE  ARE  GOOD  CUSTOMERS 

(R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Superintendent,  The  Pitt  County  Public  Schools, 

Greenville,  N.  C.) 

Are  educated  people  good  customers  or,  in  other  words,  are  better 
educated  people  better  customers  than  poorly  educated  people? 

Since  one's  ability  to  buy  depends,  wholly,  on  his  earning  power,  I 
think  we  may  very  properly  here  discuss  the  first  phase  of  this  question. 
It  is  the  earning  power  of  the  educated  person  as  opposed  to  the  un- 
educated. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  average  earnings  of  the  high  school 
graduate  are,  approximately,  135%  that  of  the  elementary  school  graduate; 
while  the  earnings  of  the  average  college  graduate  are  two  and  one-quarter 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  elementary  school  graduate  and  are  nearly 
double  that  of  the  high  school  graduate.  I  think  we  may,  therefore,  safely 
say  that  in  a  community  inhabited  largely  by  college  graduates  that  the 
buying  power  of  such  people  would  be  increased  as  the  result  of  their  in- 
creased earning  power.  In  this  day  of  wage  cutting  hysteria  these  facts 
might  not  all  hold  true.  If  the  merchants  of  North  Carolina  wish  to  sell 
more,  if  the  manufacturers  wish  to  increase  the  output  of  their  factories, 
if  the  producer  of  raw  materials  wishes  to  find  enlarged  and  increased 
markets  for  his  raw  materials,  if  the  daily  laborer  wishes  to  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  labor,  the  skilled  artisan  and  workman  steady  employment, 
the  cost  of  which  must,  ultimately,  rest  on  the  customer,  then  they  must 
look  to  the  better  educated  classes  for  an  enlarged  market  for  their 
products. 

In  the  second  place  education  of  the  better  type  multiplies  the  needs 
and  wants  of  its  products.  The  wants  of  the  average  uneducated  man  are 
few  and  simple.  The  better  type  stores,  the  higher  priced  articles  find 
no  responsive  appeal  in  his  nature.  The  simplest  clothes,  the  simplest 
foods,  and  the  simplest  means  of  transportation  satisfy  his  wants.  Since 
education  changes  the  standards  of  living  the  educated  person  is  no  longer 
satisfied  with  simple  foods  and  the  barest  articles  of  furniture  found  in  the 
homes  of  primitive  men.  His  mode  of  living  changes  and  his  nature  is 
no  longer  satisfied  unless  it  is  served  by  all  of  the  conveniences  that  go 
to  make  life  more  pleasant  and  satisfactory.  It  is  to  him  and  him  only 
that  such  articles  make  an  appeal. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  more  students  in  college  than  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  standard 
of  living  in  this  country  is  far  superior  to  that  found  in  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  Would  it  be  wrong,  therefore,  for  us  to  come  to  the  inference 
and  conclusion  that  as  result  of  education  we  have  increased  our  standard 
of  living  over  that  of  other  people  and  that  there  is  found  in  the  average 
home  in  America  comforts  and  conveniences  that  are  undreamed  of  by 
similar  peoples  in  other  lands.  Since  these  comforts  are  found  in  our 
homes  we  may  also  assert  that  they  are  there  because  our  people  possess 
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both  an  earning  and  a  consequent  buying  power  superior  to  that  of  similar 
people  elsewhere.  This  increased  earning  power  has  come  to  them  in  our 
opinion  largely  as  result  of  the  education  of  the  greater  masses  of  our 
people  thereby  making  the  people  of  greater  earning  power.  Such  com- 
forts as  we  have  described  may  not  be  enjoyed  until  our  buying  power 
has  been  increased. 

In  the  third  place  may  we  consider  what  would  happen  to  the  industrial 
world  were  the  educated  people  removed  from  the  role  of  customers  and 
placed  in  the  same  rank  as  those  customers  coming  from  the  uneducated 
masses.  What  would  your  leading  merchant  say  were  you  to  ask  him 
what  would  become  of  his  business  should  there  be  no  more  educated  people 
to  come  to  his  store  to  buy.  Picture,  if  you  can,  the  vacant  store  rooms, 
the  factories  shut  down,  the  stagnation  in  railroad  yards,  the  general  hope- 
less look  on  the  face  of  the  American  should  we  take  away  the  educated 
people  of  today  and  replace  them  with  a  people  who  were  either  products 
of  our  elementary  schools  or  unlearned  and  unlettered.  No  longer  would 
you  find  a  bold  face  box  type  on  the  front  page  of  our  leading  daily  papers 
a  statement  that,  yesterday  43,000  people  read  our  paper.  While  it  is  true 
we  have  today  a  so-called  period  of  depression  yet  in  my  own  mind  this 
period  might  not,  in  any  way,  compare  with  the  chaos  in  our  economic 
world  that  would  prevail  were  there  not  people  of  educated  tastes  and 
desires  to  purchase  our  finished  products. 

The  Southern  Railway,  a  few  years  ago,  said  it  better  than  any  of  us 
might  phrase  it.  In  a  leading  advertisement  circulating  throughout  the 
state  it  boasts  of  the  fact  that  it  paid  thousands  of  dollars  in  taxes  into 
the  various  special  school  districts  throughout  North  Carolina  and  urged 
the  citizenship  of  the  state  to  build  for  itself  a  far  greater  educational 
system  and  with  greater  frankness  stated  that  it  made  more  profit  out  of 
serving  educated  citizenship  than  it  did  from  those  whose  wants  were 
simple  and  few.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  period  of  temporary  hysteria 
of  wage  cutting  and  so-called  efficiency  and  economy  that  many  of  our 
leaders  are  about  to  lose  sight  of  one  of  the  foundation  stones  that  has, 
in  the  past,  supported  and  helped  to  rear  the  economic  and  industrial 
greatness  of  this  state. 


THE  SCHOOLS  MAKE  WEALTH 

(C.  C.  Haworth,  Superintendent,  The  Burlington  Public  Schools, 
Burlington,  N.  C.) 

When  I  looked  over  the  program  for  this  afternoon  I  realized  that  my 
topic,  at  least,  could  not  be  a  failure.  The  reason  was  that  the  speaker 
just  preceding  me  and  the  one  immediately  following  would  either  surely 
say  enough  to  establish  the  truth  in  the  bald  statement  constituting  my 
subject,  "Education  Makes  Wealth."  Now  that  it  has  already  been  pointed 
out  how  education  influences  the  standards  of  living  and  thus  gives  rise 
to  demand  let  us  go  a  little  further  and  remind  ourselves  how  education 
has  to  do  with  the  power  to  supply  demands. 

Natural  resources  are  worthless  without  education.  Without  a  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  and  metallurgy  rich  mineral  deposits  are  but  so  much 
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worthless  rock,  without  tools  and  machinery  and  educated  skill  to  turn 
them  into  houses,  furniture,  and  implements  for  man.  Vast  timber  re- 
sources are  but  so  many  trees  cumbering  the  ground;  without  educated 
brain  and  skilled  hands  the  fertile  soil,  timbered  land,  water  power,  and 
mineral  deposits  must  forever  lie  idle  or  be  ignorantly  squandered. 

Modifying  the  statement  of  Horace  Mann  it  can  be  said  that  the 
savage  can  fasten  only  a  dozen  pounds  on  his  back  and  swim  the  river. 
When  he  is  educated  enough  to  make  an  ax,  fell  a  tree,  and  build  a  raft, 
he  can  carry  many  times  a  dozen  pounds.  Then  he  learns  to  build  a  boat 
and,  finally,  by  adding  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics, 
and  other  modern  sciences  he  can  produce  the  monster  leviathans  that  defy 
wind,  storm,  distance,  and  bear  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  burdens 
a  millionfold  greater  than  the  uneducated  savage  could  carry  across  the 
narrow  river. 

Hence,  the  educated  nations  produce  far  more  as  well  as  being  good 
customers.  England,  France,  and  Germany  with  their  efficient  educational 
systems  top  the  list  of  foreign  countries  in  per  capita  earning  power  and 
per  capita  wealth  while  Spain,  Greece,  Russia,  Mexico,  India,  and  many 
others  with  unbounded  natural  resources  but  with  high  percentages  of 
illiteracy  have  been  unable  to  produce  and  to  distribute  what  they  produce 
to  famine  stricken  areas.  This  is  rapidly  changing  in  Russia  as  a  policy 
of  universal  and  compulsory  education  is  being  vigorously  pursued  and 
other  countries  are  rapidly  falling  into  line.  Their  leaders  see  clearly 
that  a  Siberian  farmer  with  his  stick  for  a  plow  earning  six  cents  a  day 
and  the  illiterate  Russian  peasant  with  his  primitive  implements  earning 
fourteen  cents  a  day  cannot  compete  with  the  American  farmer  who  earns 
many  times  these  sums  on  account  of  his  efficiency  made  possible  by 
education. 

Similarly,  within  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  with  a  population 
less  than  Texas  a  few  years  ago  had  upwards  of  twice  the  wealth.  This- 
is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  is  an  older  state  for  there  was 
Wisconsin,  comparatively  new,  with  two-thirds  the  population  of  Texas 
and  with  equal  wealth.  Then  there  was  California,  still  newer,  with  far 
greater  wealth  than  Texas.  All  three  of  these  richer  states  for  years 
spent  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  per  child  on  education  as  did 
Texas.  Dr.  Reed  Smith,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  has  said 
that  when  the  forty-eight  states  are  arranged,  first,  in  the  ascending  order 
of  individual  earning  capacity,  and,  second,  in  the  ascending  order  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  systems,  the  two  lists  are  found  to  coincide  with 
startling  exactness. 

In  connection  with  the  above  reference  to  Massachusetts  I  quote  from 
one  of  her  famous  sons  as  follows:  "The  instruction  of  the  people  in  every 
kind  of  knowledge  useful  to  them  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the  public.  The 
education  here  intended  is  not  merely  that  of  the  children  of  the  rich  and 
noble,  but  of  every  rank  and  class  of  people,  down  to  the  lowest  and  the 
poorest.  The  resources  of  the  state  would  be  applied  infinitely  better  and 
more  charitably  in  this  way  than  even  in  maintaining  the  poor.  This  would 
be  the  best  way  of  preventing  the  existence  of  the  poor.  Laws  for  the 
liberal  education  of  youth,  especially  of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  are 
so  extremely  wise  and  useful  that,  to  a  humane  and  generous  mind,  no 
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expense  for  this  purpose  would  be  thought  extravagant."  Thus  spoke 
John  Adams,  with  true  New  England  thoroughness  and  with  characteristic 
regard  for  thrift  and  economy. 

Perhaps  all,  who  are  present,  are  familiar  with  the  statistical  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  Dr.  Lord,  Dr.  Ellis,  and  others  which  show  the  in- 
creased earning  power  of  the  trained  man  or  woman.  For  example,  a 
study  of  nearly  eight  thousand  cases  selected  at  random  showed  that  the 
average  life  earning  power  of  the  college  graduate  was  $80,000  greater 
than  that  of  the  elementary  school  graduate.  As  obvious  as  is  the  money 
value  of  education  to  the  individual,  there  are  still  astonishingly  large 
numbers  of  fairly  prominent  people  who  assume  a  cynical  attitude  toward 
this  truth.  With  an  air  of  supreme  confidence  they  cite  the  case  of  a 
Woolworth  who  capped  his  elementary  school  education  with  only  a  few 
months  in  a  business  college  or  they  tell  you  of  some  industrial  genius 
who  has  successfully  organized  a  big  corporation  for  the  manufacture  of 
rayon.  However,  they  do  not  mention  nor,  indeed,  seem  aware  of  the 
genius  of  that  patient  research  man  in  the  laboratory  who  works  out  the 
formulas  for  converting  a  log  of  wood  and  for  ridding  it  of  its  waste  in 
the  final  production  of  the  beautiful  and  serviceable  fabrics.  This  is  the 
man  who  is  never  heard  of  and  who,  as  likely  as  not,  amasses  no  personal 
fortune.  But  the  institution  of  higher  learning  made  him  and,  hence, 
indirectly  made  the  marvelous  fabrics.  I,  therefore,  watch  the  man  who 
suddenly  becomes  concerned  about  the  dear  little  tots  in  the  primary  grades 
and  wants  to  take  from  the  university  and  state  college  in  order  to  even 
things  up. 

There  are  also  those  among  us  who  still  ask  the  question,  What  if 
everyone  were  educated?  Does  not  every  community  require  a  large  num- 
ber of  untrained,  low-priced  men?  The  answer  is  "No."  That  was  the 
fatal  doctrine  that  our  fathers  fell  into  and  lost  industrial  leadership 
thereby.  Walter  Hines  Page  said,  "It  is  the  doctrine  that  cost  the  Southern 
States  a  hundred  years  of  progress,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a  sequel  to 
slavery." 

I  quote  further  from  this  great  son  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the 
South  and  of  the  nation: 

"Economic  civilization  moves  forward  only  as  the  whole  mass 
of  activity  becomes  more  efficient.  Are  you  a  lawyer?  Your 
dirt  shoveler  will  never  pay  you  a  large  fee;  but  a  trained  man 
who  works  machinery  may.  Are  you  a  physician?  The  same  is 
true.  Are  you  a  merchant?  Your  untrained  dirt  shoveler  can 
never  buy  much  from  you  with  his  70  cents  a  day.  But  a  man 
who  earns  $4.00  a  day  is  worth  having  as  a  customer.  Are 
you  a  railroad?  Your  untrained  man  has  little  money  to  travel 
and  nothing  to  haul.  Are  you  a  cotton  mill?  Your  untrained 
man  or  woman  can't  buy  much  cloth  on  low  wages.  Whatever 
you  are,  you  fare  better  if  all  men  about  you  are  trained,  and 
you  fare  well  in  proportion  to  the  number  that  are  trained. 

"The  idea  which  Southern  men  inherited  was  that  it  made 
no  particular  matter  about  the  training  of  the  mass  of  men, 
provided  we  properly  trained  some  men  as  leaders.  Although 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  advantage  of  training  to  an  indi- 
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vidual,  we  are  just  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  necessary  also 
to  a  community  that  all  men  should  be  trained.  Our  great  task 
lies  right  here — ^to  persuade  the  community  that  it  is  bound  to 
train  every  child  for  the  community's  own  sake." 

According  to  the  Blue  Book  of  Southern  Progress  the  true  wealth  of 
North  Carolina  in  1900  was  $681,000,000.  In  1927  it  was  $5,250,000,000. 
During  this  period  we  spent  $100,000,000  for  school  equipment  and  proper- 
ties and  $200,000,000  for  operation.  Would  it  not  require  considerable 
temerity  for  one  to  hold  that  this  investment  in  education  had  nothing  or 
little  to  do  with  the  increase  of  four  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in  prop- 
erty, especially  when  there  was  no  great  influx  of  outside  capital  and 
people? 

Education  makes  wealth  possible  by  the  stabilization  of  government. 
Look  at  the  history  of  the  world  for  only  the  last  three  decades  and  this 
truth  becomes  perfectly  apparent.  No  vicious  revolutions  have  occurred 
within  educated  nations.  The  insecurity  of  property  holdings  in  the 
nations  south  of  us  will  never  be  remedied  except  by  stabilized  govern- 
ments made  possible  through  education. 

Jefferson  wrote,  "If  any  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free  in  a 
state  of  civilization  it  expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be." 

Washington  in  his  farewell  address  spoke  of  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  as  essential  to  the  structure  of  free  government. 

James  Madison  wrote,  "A  popular  government  without  popular  infor- 
mation is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  both." 

President  Hoover  has  warned  our  country  that  certain  evils  are  eating 
at  the  nation's  vitals  and  threaten  the  subsidence  of  the  structure  of  our 
government.  He  has  urged  training  and  education  as  the  foremost  remedy. 

It  is  clear  today  to  thinking  Americans  that  our  government  could 
topple  should  there  be  any  serious  relaxation  in  our  educational  efforts, 
and  that  our  much  vaunted  wealth  could  go  up  in  a  veritable  holocaust 
of  calamity. 

Our  wealth  of  spiritual  power,  of  generosity,  of  love  for  the  beautiful, 
of  patriotism;  our  wealth  of  material  things  which  are  legitimate  means 
to  more  noble  ends  can  only  be  conserved  and  propagated  through  a  whole- 
some type  of  education  enthusiastically  and  loyally  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  by  the  people. 


EDUCATION  MAKES  AN  ENVIRONMENT  FAVORABLE 
TO  BUSINESS 

(B.  L.  Smith,  Superintendent,  The  Shelby  Public  Schools, 
Shelby,  N.  C.) 

The  Crocker  First  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco  has  an  "Ad"  in 
the  July  number  of  Review  of  Reviews  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
"The  1930  census  indicates  that  Oregon's  annual  industrial 
output  has  doubled  since  1920.    At  the  same  rate  of  growth, 
Oregon  by  1940  will  produce  $700,000,000  annually  in  manufac- 
tured products.    Similarly,  agriculture  will  yield  $400,000,000. 
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New  residents  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers,  attracted  by- 
progressive  educational  facilities,  comfortable  living  standards 
and  natural  charms  of  climate  and  scenic  beauty." 

It  is  significant  that  a  business  concern — not  some  school  interest — 
points  out  that  progressive  educational  facilities  have  promoted  prosperity 
and  makes  use  of  the  idea  further  to  increase  the  population  and  to  swell 
the  volume  of  business.  Since  the  frontier  days  the  Crocker  institution 
has  sponsored  economic  advancement  in  the  Empire  of  the  West  and  has 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  western  progress.  The  directors  of  that  prosperous 
business  institution  have  observed  that  education  makes  an  environment 
favorable  to  business.  They  paid  to  say  it  because  it  pays  to  say  it  and 
because  it  pays  to  be  able  to  say  it. 

Spurts  of  business  prosperity  are  not  creditable  to  education  nor  are 
depressions  blamable  upon  education,  but  this  one  thing  is  everlastingly 
true:  the  regular  turning  of  the  wheels  of  business  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  a  favorable  environment,  and  a  favorable  environment  is  dependent 
upon  universal  public  education. 

We  are  told  that  the  steady,  continuous  flow  of  our  creeks  and  rivers 
is  conditioned  upon  the  maintenance  of  forests  on  the  water  sheds.  Just 
so,  the  steady,  continuous  flow  of  business  is  conditioned  upon  an  environ- 
ment that  is  favorable.  Piracy,  brigandage,  exploitation  may  thrive  other- 
wise, but  modern  successful  business  must  have  vouchsafed  to  it  health, 
safety,  thrift,  good  citizenship,  and  the  security  of  property.  Every  dol- 
lar business  invests  in  public  education  in  the  promotion  of  such  an  environ- 
ment comes  back  in  ten-fold  savings  from  sickness,  accident,  waste,  crime, 
and  insecurity. 

Health — Sickness:  Business  cannot  thrive  where  there  is  impaired 
health.  Sickness  costs  the  United  States  $3,700,000,000  a  year.  How  much 
more  would  it  be  were  it  not  for  the  instruction  given  in  our  schools? 
How  much  less  would  it  be  were  these  programs  of  instruction  adequate? 
All  honor  to  the  medical  profession,  but  its  work  is  largely  remedial.  The 
teachers  are  the  main  promoters  of  preventive  medicine. 

In  its  Report  of  Waste  in  Industry  the  Federated  American  Engineer- 
ing Societies  said: 

"1.  TTie  42,000,000  men  and  women  gainfully  employed  prob- 
ably lose  on  an  average  more  than  eight  days  each  annually 
from  illness  disabilities,  including  non-industrial  accidents — a 
total  of  350,000,000  days. 

"2.  Of  the  500,000  workers  who  die  each  year,  it  is  probable 
that  the  death  of  at  least  one-half  is  postponable,  by  proper 
medical  supervision,  periodic  medical  examinations,  health  edu- 
cation, and  community  hygiene. 

"3.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  economic  loss  from  pre- 
ventable disease  and  death  is  $1,800,000,000  among  these  classed 
as  gainfully  employed — or  over  700,000,000  among  industrial 
workers  in  the  more  limited  meaning  of  the  term  .  .  .  there  is 
experimental  basis  for  the  statement  that  this  loss  could  be 
materially  reduced  and  leave  an  economic  balance  in  the  work- 
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ing  population  alone  over  and  above  the  cost  of  prevention  of 
at  least  $1,000,000,000  a  year." 

A  laboring  class,  possessed  of  health  and  healthful  conditions  in  which 
to  make  and  market  its  products,  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  every 
mill.  Ignorance  never  promoted  good  health.    It  takes  education  to  do  that. 

Safety — Accidents:  Business  cannot  prosper  where  accidents  are  preva- 
lent. The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company's  directors  paid  the 
Review  of  Reviews  to  let  them  say  that  "Accidents  took  100,000  lives, 
caused  approximately  10,000,000  more  or  less  serious  injuries  and  cost 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  last  year  in  the  United  States."  They  also  paid 
to  say  in  this  same  advertisement  that  "school  teachers  are  training 
children  to  be  careful." 

The  officials  of  the  North  Carolina  Motor  Club  point  out  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  is  lowering  automobile  accidents  among  children. 

It  takes  an  ability  to  read  danger  signals  and  a  training  in  following 
instructions  for  adjustment  to  this  age  of  machinery  and  high  powered 
motors.   Education  supplies  such  ability  and  gives  such  training. 

Thrift:  Business  must  have  thrift.  There  are  no  savings  accounts  in 
uncivilized  countries.  Beach  and  Smith,  authors  of  Business  Economics, 
say,  "Education  in  all  countries  has  proved  a  stimulus  to  saving.  The 
habit  of  saving  is  slow  to  develop.  With  the  increase  of  knowledge,  men 
and  women  have  learned  to  make  provision  for  the  future." 

The  savings  deposits  in  the  United  States  have  paralleled  advance- 
ment in  education.  They  have  grown  from  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
in  1900  to  twenty-eight  and  a  half  in  1930.  They  have  increased  more 
than  400  per  cent  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

This  is  a  by-product  of  education;  moreover,  it  has  come  to  be  a  part 
of  the  systematic  instruction  of  our  schools.  School  savings  banks  in  this 
country  hold  $24,000,000  deposited  by  4,000,000  pupils.  In  North  Carolina 
after  we  have  spent  lavishly  on  public  education  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  we  have  left  over  $350,000,000  in  cold  cash  more  than  we 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

Good  Citizenship — Crime:  Business  cannot  flourish  among  the  lawless. 
Education  lessens  crime.  A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  which 
indicate  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  amount  of  money  a 
community  spends  on  education  and  the  amount  it  finds  necessary  to 
spend  for  the  prevention,  detection  and  punishment  of  crime.  We  are 
having  to  spend  seven  times  as  much  in  the  United  States  for  crime  as 
we  spend  for  education.  If  you  add  to  that  the  loss  from  financial  crime 
you  multiply  the  amount  many  times  more. 

Last  year  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  caused  to  be  made  an 
investigation  of  the  youthful  criminals  incarcerated  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary. Many  things  were  discovered  about  them,  but  the  thing  that 
the  Governor  considered  most  important  of  all  was  that  there  was  not  a 
single  high  school  graduate  in  the  group. 

Recently  an  investigation  has  been  made  of  20,000  incarcerations  in 
the  state  of  Indiana,  covering  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Out  of  the  entire 
20,000  in  all  of  the  twenty  years,  only  three  high  school  graduates  were 
admitted  to  the  institutions  of  correction. 
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The  profits  from  business  pay  for  court  cost.  The  amount  required 
can  be  reduced  by  odd  proportions  by  increasing  the  amount  for  education. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  pupil  in  school  long  enough  to  graduate 
him,  the  overv^^helming  chances  are  that  he  will  make  a  useful  citizen. 
He  will  not  only  make  his  own  way,  earn  a  taxable  income,  or  accumulate 
taxable  property,  but  he  is  much  less  likely  to  become  a  burden  upon  the 
state  because  of  the  commission  of  crime.  Education  decreases  the  amount 
of  money  that  business  has  to  supply  to  the  state  to  pay  out  for  law 
enforcement  and  it  strongly  tends  to  produce  law-abiding,  constructive  and 
useful  citizens. 

Stable  Government:  Business  cannot  succeed  without  stable  govern- 
ment. Education  throws  about  accumulated  wealth  its  greatest  security. 
Property  has  no  safeguard  comparable  to  that  given  by  education.  Senior, 
in  Industrial  Efficiency  and  Social  Economy,  says,  "Next  to  security,  edu- 
cation is  the  great  promoter  of  wealth  and  perhaps  there  are  few  modes 
by  which  it  promotes  wealth  so  powerfully  as  by  promotion  of  internal 
security." 

Ownership  and  contracts  are  terms  known  and  respected  only  by 
civilized  people.  Property  cannot  be  created  nor  maintained  with  an  un- 
educated citizenry.  Laws  and  policemen  and  armies  do  not  safeguard 
property  nearly  so  much  as  a  citizenry  that  has  been  taught  the  principles 
of  ownership.  "The  only  instrument  wielded  by  law  is  fear.  It  represses 
violence  and  fraud  by  the  threat  of  punishment  but  does  not  even  attempt 
to  diminish  the  rapacity  and  ferocity  which  occasion  them.  This  is  the 
duty  of  education." 

The  strongest  bulwark  that  North  Carolina  industries  have  against 
Communism  with  its  destruction  of  property  and  life  is  not  the  state's 
militia  but  its  schools.  Woe  be  unto  the  capitalists  if  ever  an  illiterate 
laboring  class  falls  prey  to  the  revolutionist  and  the  capitalists  do  not 
have  the  school  teachers  to  help  them. 

If  there  were  some  giant  entreperneur  of  business,  he  would  pray  what- 
ever other  powers  there  might  be  for  the  inestimable  privilege  of  main- 
taining the  cause  of  public  education.  The  only  reason  why  the  several 
managers  of  modern  industries  do  not  now  ask  for  such  a  boon  is  their 
selfish  desire  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  education  without  the  inconvenience 
of  having  to  share  its  support,  or  the  fear  that  they  do  or  may  have  to 
sustain  an  inequitable  proportion  of  it. 

Unless  modern  business  finds  a  way  to  provide  adequately  for  public 
education,  then  it  is  blind  alike  to  human  and  material  values.  It  cannot 
recognize  either  childhood  opportunities  or  business  opportunities. 

Unless  we  train  our  children,  we  shall  rear  here  a  people  susceptible 
to  the  ills  of  Communism  and  subject  to  the  exploitation  of  their  labor 
and  their  possessions.  North  Carolina  and  her  people  will  become  the 
prey  of  the  business  pirate  and  the  governmental  revolutionist. 

That  day  must  not  come!  Rather  business  must  see  to  it  that  an 
environment  of  health,  safety,  thrift,  good  citizenship,  and  security  of 
property  is  maintained  through  provision  for  adequate  educational  facili- 
ties. Then  we  shall  have  here  a  people  known  alike  for  their  intelligence, 
morality,  and  prosperity. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  TRAIN  LEADERS  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 

(D.  D.  Carroll,  Dean,  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Business,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  confining  my  remarks  to  the  work  of  col- 
legiate schools  of  business  and  to  those  institutions  which  do  not  have 
organized  schools  of  business  but  in  which  the  work  is  taken  as  a  major 
in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  My  subject  is  stated  as  an  affirmation  in 
contrast  to  the  papers  which  have  so  far  been  presented  to  this  conference. 
Most  of  the  subjects  have  been  stated  as  questions:  What  can  we  do? 
What  are  we  doing?  What  is  expected  of  us?  and  likewise!  But  my 
subject  is  stated  as  an  assertion  that  the  schools  of  business  do  supply 
leadership.  If  I  were  honest,  I  would  turn  in  a  manuscript  with  just  one 
sentence:  "The  schools  do  not  supply  a  trained  leadership  to  business." 

It  would  be  presumptuous  even  to  suggest  that  we  do.  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  humiliating  to  submit  an  appraisal  of  what  we  are  actually 
achieving  in  assisting  in  developing  a  trained  leadership.  It  would  be 
much  more  pleasant  and  profitable  to  submit  a  brief  analysis  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  rather  than  what  we  are  actually  accomplishing.  You 
are  perhaps  familiar,  as  I  was  painfully  familiar  at  the  time  our  school 
was  organized,  with  the  old-time  contempt  of  the  business  world  for  the 
college  trained  man.  When  the  college  graduate  applied  for  a  position 
his  efforts  were  met  with  almost  bitter  ridicule.  Whatever  consideration 
was  extended  usually  proceeded  from  personal  reasons  rather  than  from 
a  respect  for  what  had  been  learned  in  college.  The  comment  was  that 
college  graduates  did  not  know  anything  in  the  first  place,  and  if  they 
did  know  anything,  they  would  not  be  able  to  understand  the  actual 
complexities  of  industry,  just  coming  out  of  college  class  rooms.  Business 
men  also  felt  that  the  habits  of  the  college  trained  man  were  bad  and 
not  attuned  to  the  requirements  of  the  business  world.  They  were  per- 
suaded that  the  blind  man  in  the  dark  room  looking  for  a  black  cat  which 
was  not  there,  was  super-efficient  as  compared  with  the  college  trained 
man.  In  fact  the  business  executive  insisted  that  the  college  graduate 
was  not  only  blind  but  wouldn't  even  know  what  a  black  cat  was,  if  he 
saw  one.  This  analogy  might  be  extended  still  further  but  perhaps  I  have 
suggested  enough  to  indicate  that  the  business  world  is  skeptical  of  what 
the  business  school  can  do  in  training  men  for  that  field.  The  mind  of  the 
business  man  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  a  barrier  of  self-confidence  and  a 
feeling  that  a  person  who  is  not  experienced  in  the  field  of  hard  work  can 
hardly  appreciate  successful  functioning  in  the  field  of  business. 

The  business  world  was  not  quite  fair  in  this  severe  judgment  of  the 
college  graduate  of  the  past.  They  did  eventually  find  out  that  college 
trained  people  had  at  least  one  or  two  valuable  assets.  It  was  grudgingly 
admitted  that  they  possessed  fairly  well  disciplined  thinking  machines  and 
a  more  or  less  moderate  development  of  the  appreciation  of  the  niceties 
of  life  and  a  refinement  of  manner  which  made  association  with  one's 
fellows  easier  and  more  effective.  These  two  assets  combined  with  a  proper 
attitude,  might  make  uncertain  amends  for  more  obvious  weaknesses. 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  course  of  time  began  to 
recognize  the  defects  of  their  training  for  those  aspiring  to  careers  of 
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leadership  in  business.  This  defect  was  magnified  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
complexity  of  our  economic  system  which  required  an  ever  higher  degree 
of  critical  analysis  for  its  understanding.  The  conjuncture  of  these  conflic- 
tions  of  inadequacy  led  to  an  ejfort  to  contribute  to  the  training  for  leader- 
ship in  our  industrial  and  commercial  life. 

Constructive  plans  followed  the  lines  of  the  indictment  of  the  business 
executives.  Let's  take  them  in  order.  In  training  or  assisting  in  the 
training  of  this  leadership  for  business,  we  are  undertaking  to  preserve 
that  element  of  basic  cultural  training  which  seeks  to  cultivate  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  beauties  of  life  and  the  complexities  of  relationships  in  modern 
civilization.  It  seeks  to  give  a  background  for  the  wholesome  enjoyment 
of  life  in  its  vital  manifestations  in  our  present  order  of  things.  In  other 
words,  it  recognizes  that  a  business  man  not  only  faces  the  problem  of 
making  a  living — but  should  be  equally  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  capacity  for  enjoying  life.  Some  schools  of  business  emphasize  this 
more  than  others,  but  none  can  ignore  it  without  betraying  aspiring  youth. 

But  the  indictment  added  that  a  college  graduate  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  business  and  that  his  training  was  inadequate.  There  are 
two  types  of  knowledge  in  business :  technical  knowledge  which  is  con- 
cerned with  how  it  is  done;  second,  knowledge  of  principles  which  prevail, 
of  forces  which  ramify,  and  of  relationships  which  create  dependencies  and 
enlarge  responsibilities.  We  are  necessarily  limited  in  our  ability  to  teach 
methodology  and  technique  for  two  reasons.  Methodology  and  technique 
are  constantly  changing  and  there  is  great  variation  in  ways  of  carrying 
on  a  given  process  among  business  firms.  Furthermore,  it  is  dangerous 
to  emphasize  any  special  method  of  performance  in  a  student's  training 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  likely  to  look  upon  it  as  a  fixed  thing 
having  peculiar  virtue  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  swift  changes  in 
modern  industry  a  new  technique  may  have  supplanted  the  one  he  learned 
before  he  even  gets  into  business. 

Knowledge  of  principles,  forces,  and  relations,  which  is  fundamental, 
is  of  two  kinds.  There  are  the  general  principles  which  involve  the  all 
pervasive  forces.  Such  general  principles  are  more  and  more  important 
as  the  world  grows  more  complicated.  Then  there  are  the  forces  which 
are  peculiar  to  specialized  phases  of  our  business  life.  An  insurance 
company  has  some  principles,  forces,  and  relations  which  are  peculiar  to 
it.  Likewise  banking  has  its  peculiar  requirements.  Schools  of  business 
are  attempting  to  acquaint  their  students  with  these  peculiarities  and 
introduce  them  to  the  specialized  phase  of  business  which  they  plan  to 
enter. 

The  indictment  continues  that  the  college  graduate  would  not  under- 
stand business  even  if  he  knew  the  facts  about  business.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  this.  We  are  necessarily  limited  in  our  efforts  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  business  since  very  little  of  the  actual  processes  can  be 
duplicated  in  classrooms  and  laboratories.  However,  an  encouraging  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  this  direction  by  increasing  reliance  on  the  problem 
method,  laboratory  practice,  field  studies  and  business  clinics. 

The  business  world  also  felt  that  the  attitude  of  the  college  graduate 
was  wrong.  He  was,  to  the  self-made  man,  the  personification  of  conceit 
and  complacency,  and  spoiled  for  the  hard  realities  of  the  exacting  world 
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of  industry.  In  the  midst  of  an  educational  system  beset  by  distraction 
and  dissipation  of  student  interest  and  energy,  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  inject  a  discipline  into  the  work  of  schools  of  business.  We  are  striving 
to  develop  a  certain  modesty  and  conviction  of  ignorance  to  replace  the 
confidence  and  assurance  of  the  traditional  sophomore,  to  stimulate  curiosity 
and  the  desire  to  know  more,  to  supplant  attitudes  of  condescension  with 
a  greater  humility  and  deference  toward  employers. 

The  final  count  in  the  indictment  held  that  the  habits  of  college  stu- 
dents were  not  attuned  to  the  business  world.  We  are  trying  to  enforce 
regulations  that  call  for  promptness  in  systematic  performance,  cooperation 
and  loyalty  in  relations  with  others  and  an  emphasis  on  quality  rather 
than  quantity  performance. 

Finally  we  are  trying  to  emphasize  in  this  training  for  business  leader- 
ship the  fact  that  every  business  man  has  a  definite  social  responsibility; 
that  business  is  tied  vitally  to  all  other  phases  of  life;  that  business  is 
just  one  phase  of  a  wide  cooperation  in  the  comprehensive  Work  of 
civilization. 

EDUCATION,  AN  ALLY  OF  BUSINESS 

(JULE  B.  Warren,  Secretary,  The  North  Carolina  Education 
Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Modern  business  and  industry  is  predicated  on  the  sales  possibilities 
to  an  educated  citizenship.  The  articles  that  are  manufactured  and  sold 
by  American  business  and  industry,  or  business  and  industry  of  the  world 
as  a  whole  for  that  matter,  may  be  divided  roughly  into  six  general  classes. 
They  are: 

1.  The  necessities  of  life — food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  and 
medical  supplies. 

2.  Articles  and  materials  of  a  cultural  nature,  such  as  books, 
magazines,  newspapers,  musical  instruments,  works  of 
art,  etc. 

3.  The  so-called  non-essentials,  such  as  tobacco,  soft  drinks, 
cosmetics,  jewelry,  candy  and  more  expensive  articles  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

4.  Articles  and  services  of  a  recreational  nature,  such  as  base- 
ball, golf,  theatres,  etc. 

5.  Tools  of  modern  business  and  industry,  such  as  machinery, 
office  equipment,  etc. 

6.  Means  of  communication  and  transportation. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  may  be  many  overlappings  in  these  general 
classifications.  Likewise  it  is  apparent  that  there  might  be  a  different 
division  of  classifications,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  these 
classifications  will  suffice  for  a  consideration  of  the  part  that  education 
plays  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  modern  business. 

In  the  primitive  stages  of  civilization  business  was  confined  to  the 
first  of  these  classifications.  The  savage  is  interested  mainly  in  some- 
thing to  eat,  a  little  to  wear,  a  place  to  sleep  and  the  ministrations  of  the 
medicine  man.    In  a  large  measure  these  wants  are  likewise  those  of  an 
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uneducated  people.  If  the  day  laborer  gets  enough  to  eat  for  himself  and 
his  family,  a  place  for  them  to  sleep  and  exist,  which  of  course  includes 
light  and  heat,  a  few  clothes  to  wear  and  has  a  little  money  left  with 
which  to  provide  medical  attention  for  his  family,  he  is  doing  pretty  well. 
There  are,  of  course  some  luxuries  and  non-essentials  which  he  does  pur- 
chase, but  usually  these  are  bought  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  so-called 
necessities  of  life.  It  is  only  when  you  educate  a  people  as  a  whole  class 
that  they  begin  to  want  and  to  demand  some  of  the  things  in  the  five 
other  classifications.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  leave  the  impression  that 
every  uneducated  man  is  merely  content  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life, 
or  that  there  are  not  occasionally  exceptional  individuals  in  the  class  of 
the  uneducated  who  do  not  get  these  other  things  that  modern  industry 
and  business  makes  and  sells.  These,  however,  are  the  exceptions,  just  as 
are  the  white  crow  and  the  pink  elephant  exceptions  to  the  general  class 
of  colorings  of  crows  and  elephants.  I  am  talking  about  classes  as  a 
whole,  the  mass  of  people,  and  not  individuals. 

There  is  little  or  no  cultural  demand  on  the  part  of  an  uneducated 
man.  He  reads  no  books  because  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  He  subscribes  to 
no  newspaper  and  gets  magazines  only  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  the 
pictures.  He  indulges  in  only  the  cheaper  forms  of  amusements  which 
have  little  or  no  cultural  value.  His  musical  instruments  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  low  in  price.  The  non-essentials  he  purchases  in  the  form  of 
luxuries  would  not  keep  tobacco  factories  paying  extra  dividends.  The 
better  class  jewelry  stores  would  have  to  go  out  of  business  if  they  de- 
pended on  his  trade,  and  so  would  all  other  stores  and  manufacturing 
institutions  which  depend  on  the  sale  of  higher  priced  and  better  grade 
goods.  The  better  class  theatres  would  go  out  of  business,  golf  would 
take  its  place  along  with  the  dodo.  Fishing  and  hunting  would  be  left 
in  the  recreational  field,  but  much  of  the  business  of  the  nation  built  on 
these  forms  of  recreation  would  go  bankrupt  because  primitive  man  needed 
none  of  the  high  priced  guns  or  fancy  rod  and  reels  that  the  modern  sports- 
man feels  essential  to  his  enjoyment  of  these  sports.  The  tools  of  in- 
dustry for  an  uneducated  people  are  the  pick,  the  shovel,  and  the  wheel- 
barrow. The  tool  of  business  of  the  ignorant  is  a  counter  for  the  indif- 
ferent display  of  his  goods,  and  possibly  a  single  book  for  keeping  his 
accounts.  Contrast  for  a  moment  the  needs  of  the  modern  educated  busi- 
ness man  with  the  cross  roads  grocery  store.  The  modern  business  man 
has  substituted  the  hundred  dollar  typewriter  for  the  penny  pencil  with 
which  to  do  his  correspondence.  He  has  discarded  the  five-cent  pen  and 
bottle  of  ink  for  a  thousand  dollar  machine  with  which  to  keep  his  books. 
He  keeps  stock  records  which  require  elaborate  outlay  of  equipment.  He 
may  dictate  his  letters  on  a  wax  cylinder  which  is  transcribed  by  a  girl 
the  next  day.  He  works  under  an  electric  fan  in  the  summer  time  and 
controlled  heat  from  the  basement  of  his  building  keeps  him  comfortable 
in  the  winter.  Letters  written  with  one  turn  of  a  machine,  are  folded 
by  another  machine,  sealed  with  another  and  stamped  with  still  another. 
About  the  only  hand  operation  left  for  these  thousands  of  circular  letters 
that  modern  educated  business  men  send  to  other  business  men  a  little  bit 
better  educated  is  that  involved  in  putting  the  letter  in  the  waste  basket. 
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The  modern  business  man  does  not  indulge  himself  in  these  expensive 
office  appliances,  or  in  these  electrically-driven  machines,  merely  because 
it  is  a  fad  to  do  so,  but  because  he  finds  it  pays.  He  has  adapted  himself 
to  a  faster  tempo.  He  employs  educated  people  to  handle  these  expensive 
machines.  He  expects  his  customers  from  educated  people.  He  does  not 
use  the  dictating  machines  and  the  typewriter  because  it  is  less  laborious 
for  himself  and  his  helpers  than  it  w^ould  be  to  write  all  his  letters  by 
hand,  but  because  he  finds  it  a  good  investment  which  will  be  reflected  in 
the  dividends  of  his  concern  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  isn't  senti- 
ment, but  a  hard  proposition  of  business  sense  and  dollar  dividends  that 
makes  him  patronize  the  makers  of  modern  business  machinery  and 
appliances. 

It  is  the  same  story  in  the  field  of  transportation  and  communication. 
The  only  time  an  ignorant  man  uses  the  telephone  is  to  call  a  doctor,  who 
in  all  probability  makes  a  charity  call.  The  only  time  he  communicates 
with  others  by  telegraph  is  when  a  relative  dies.  A  mule  and  buggy  suffice 
his  demands  for  transportation  facilities.  A  citizenship  in  North  Carolina 
with  no  higher  level  of  education  than  prevailed  here  in  1900  would  never 
have  wanted  a  half  million  automobiles,  even  if  it  had  been  able  to  have 
made  enough  money  to  buy  these  modern  means  of  transportation  both 
for  pleasure  and  for  business. 

The  total  income  of  all  the  people  and  business  concerns  of  the  State 
in  1929,  according  to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  which  is 
the  most  reliable  concern  in  the  country  making  this  type  of  s'tudy,  was 
over  a  billion,  one  hundred  million  dollars.  It  probably  took  less  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  to  feed,  clothe,  shelter,  and  provide  medical  services  and 
necessities  for  the  three  million  people  of  the  state.  The  other  six  hun- 
dred million  dollars  was  spent  or  invested  in  those  things  which  an  edu- 
cated citizenship  demands.  It  was  the  spending,  saving  and  investing  of 
this  additional  half  a  billion  dollars  that  puts  North  Carolina  in  the  fore- 
front of  all  the  southern  states  as  a  progressive  place  in  which  to  live. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  for  North  Carolina  being  the  State  in  the 
southern  group  which  increased  its  wealth  faster  than  the  others,  and 
was  the  twelfth  state  in  the  Union  in  percentage  increase  in  wealth  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century — that  is  nothing  that  was  inherent  to 
our  people  or  our  State.  We  have  about  the  same  kind  of  people  they 
have  in  other  southern  states.  We  have  about  the  same  kind  of  climate. 
We  do  not  have  the  mineral  resources  of  some  of  the  sister  states.  The 
only  thing  that  we  did  have,  and  did  do  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
that  the  other  southern  states  did  not  do,  was  that  before  the  turning 
of  the  present  century  we  did  lay  the  foundations  for  bettering  the  edu- 
cational advantages  we  would  offer  our  children  then,  who  are  the  pro- 
ducing citizens  of  today.  Under  Aycock  and  Joyner  and  Mclver  we  did 
lay  this  foundation  so  deep  and  till  it  so  assiduously  that  the  investment 
we  made  then  in  the  training  of  our  children  has  paid  handsome  dividends 
in  increased  wealth  for  our  citizenship  today. 

I  believe  you  have  heard  before  that  three  factors,  and  three  factors 
only,  enter  into  the  wealth-producing  ability  of  a  community,  a  state,  or 
a  nation.   It  is,  however,  pertinent  in  this  discussion  of  education  as  an 
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ally  of  business,  to  call  these  three  factors  to  your  attention  again.  They 
are: 

1.  The  natural  resources  of  a  community,  a  state  or  a  nation. 
Gold,  or  oil  or  coal,  or  some  other  form  of  natural  resource 
can  and  does  increase  the  wealth  of  a  community,  a  state, 
or  a  nation. 

2.  The  racial  heritages  of  a  people.  A  sober,  industrious, 
thrifty,  mentally  alert  people,  like  the  Norwegians,  will  live 
in  abundance  where  a  shiftless,  indulgent  people  who  are  lazy 
both  mentally  and  physically,  like  the  Indians  or  the  primitive 
Negro,  would  starve  to  death. 

3.  The  training  of  our  citizenship. 

Of  these  three  factors  which  enter  into  the  ability  to  produce  wealth 
only  the  third  is  variable.  Only  divine  power  can  add  one  penny  to  the 
natural  resources  of  North  Carolina.  Man  can't  do  that.  It  would  take 
many  generations  of  scientific  breeding  to  change  the  racial  heritages  of 
our  people.  That  is  a  possibility  that  is  so  improbable  that  it  may  be 
passed  as  one  of  the  invariables.  The  kind  of  people  we  have  here  are  the 
kind  of  people  we  are  going  to  have  to  use  to  develop  this  state. 

The  only  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  train  these  people  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  resources  we  have  in  North  Carolina.  An  educated 
people  would  never  have  allowed  the  mineral  wealth  of  a  Mexico  or  a 
Russia  to  lie  dormant  all  of  these  centuries.  We  had  all  of  these  re- 
sources in  America  that  we  have  today  when  the  Indians  roamed  the 
fields,  fished  our  lakes  and  streams  and  fought  over  our  plains.  We  have 
just  begun  to  tap  the  natural  resources  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  who  secured  the  beginnings  of  an  education  as  a  result  of  the 
evangelical  work  of  Aycock  and  his  compatriots  are  the  ones  who  have 
used  to  advantage  the  resources  of  this  state  and  have  multiplied  our 
wealth  and  made  North  Carolina  a  business  oasis  in  the  parched  desert 
of  the  post-reconstruction  era.  I  wish  I  could  take  the  time  in  this  paper 
to  develop  for  you  the  idea  that  we  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  our 
possibilities,  provided  we  do  not  throw  the  schools  overboard.  Other 
states  are  not  materially  cutting  their  schools — even  those  states  which 
spend  two  and  three  times  as  much  on  the  training  of  their  children  as 
we  do  in  North  Carolina.  The  leaders  in  a  race  can  sometimes  take  it 
easy,  but  those  who  are  in  the  rear  guard  cannot  afford  to  let  up  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  their  children.  If  North 
Carolina  does  this  we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  the  better 
trained  children  of  other  states  and  other  sections  of  the  country  will 
come  here  and  take  the  leadership  and  the  ownership  of  our  own  state 
away  from  us.  Our  native  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  the  citizens  of  to- 
morrow will  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  for  the 
people  of  other  states  which  did  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  provide 
training  for  their  children.  May  I  suggest  to  you  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
discussion  that  these  are  not  idle  theories  of  the  school  man  who  is  attempt- 
ing to  justify  his  job  and  his  profession.  It  is  not  a  case  of  trying  to  save 
a  job.  I  am  interested  in  saving  childhood.  And  it  is  not  only  school 
people  who  have  expressed  the  belief  that  education  is  the  most  important 
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ally  business  has  had  or  can  ever  have.  Some  of  the  biggest  business 
men  in  the  country,  by  written  and  spoken  word,  justify  my  faith  in  the 
soundness  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  men,  who  take 
pride  in  the  belief  that  they  are  hard-headed  business  men,  who  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  nation  and  the  state  cannot  afford  to  educate 
all  of  the  children.  I  sometimes  think  that  this  group  is  more  hard-headed 
than  business-like  in  its  thinking  about  this  problem.  But  let  me  call  to 
your  attention  a  few  of  these  opinions  of  leaders  of  business  and  industry 
in  the  country. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  steel  magnate,  is  a  man  who  has  some  repu- 
tation for  good  hard  common  sense  and  business  judgment.  Here  is  what 
he  says  about  education  as  an  ally  to  business: 

"The  true  reason  for  American  prosperity  cannot  be  revealed 
in  columns  of  summarizing  figures.  .  .  .  The  national  assets 
which  I  believe  insure  for  us  continued  prosperity  are  in  a  sense 
imponderables.  That  is  to  say,  I  cannot  put  a  value  upon  them, 
or  record  them  in  terms  of  dollars  or  barrels  or  tons.  Some  of 
our  chief  'prosperity  assets'  are: 

1.  The  highest  real  wages  in  history  .  .  . 

2.  A  growth  of  .  .  .  practical  cooperation  in  the  business 
world  .  .  . 

3.  Improved  industrial  management  .  .  . 

4.  The  widest  ownership  of  things  'ever  known  .  .  . 

5.  The  most  extensive  free  school  system  in  the  world  and 
the  most  general  desire  for  education. 

"I  have  said  that  these  national  resources  cannot  be  measured 
by  ordinary  bookkeeping  methods;  but  certainly  any  one  of  them 
would  have  to  be  estimated  as  worth  several  billions  of  dollars. 
.  .  .  General  education — the  last  of  the  'assets'  as  listed  earlier — 
gave  us  a  public  which  could  recognize  and  help  make  effective 
the  new  economic  code."* 

Edward  A.  Filene,  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  half  dozen  great  merchant 
princes  of  the  country.  Having  made  several  fortunes  in  a  mercantile 
business,  his  judgment  as  a  business  man  should  have  some  weight.  He 
says : 

"Business  men  have  a  selfish  reason,  which  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, to  want  every  state  to  develop  the  most  intelligent  citizen- 
ship possible.  .  .  .  Few  investments  will  bring  greater  returns 
to  business  than  those  made  for  lifting  the  general  level  of 
education." 

Leonard  P.  Ayers,  vice-president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  may 
not  be  so  well-known  as  these  others,  but  he  is  a  man  of  some  business 
ability  or  he  would  not  have  risen  to  the  place  he  now  occupies.  He  says: 
"The  hope  of  the  future  as  we  look  forward  is  that  research 
may  be  supported  and  extended,  because  in  proportion  as  that 
happens  we  shall  have  in  our  business  affairs  and  in  our  pro- 


*  Universal  News  Service  statement,  December  2,  1928. 
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fessions  increasing  numbers  of  workers  with  open  minds,  ready 
to  remold  convictions  in  the  light  of  actual  knowledge." 

Where  shall  business  and  industry  secure  these  increasing  numbers  of 
open-minded  and  trained  research  workers?  Obviously  the  schools  must 
supply  them. 

The  final  testimony  comes  from  Chester  I.  Bernard,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company.  In  the  course  of  a  speech  made 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  Jersey  in 
Atlantic  City  in  May,  1930,  this  big  business  man  said: 

"The  interest  of  business  as  a  whole  in  education,  however, 
is  concerned  with  the  educational  status  of  the  working  popu- 
lation. It  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  individual  employer, 
just  as  the  public  interest  in  education  is  the  opposite  of  that 
of  the  individual  family  in  most  cases.  Democratic  institutions 
cannot  well  be  operated  with  a  population  of  low  intelligence 
and  education.  Similarly,  a  highly  complex  and  efficient  system 
of  industry,  of  agriculture  or  of  distribution,  cannot  be  operated 
effectively  with  low  grade  labor,  nor  can  there  be  consumption 
of  surplus  production  by  such  a  population. 

"We  all  seem  proud  to  accept  the  truth  of  this  generalization 
when  applied  to  present  conditions  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  past,  or  when  applied  to  conditions  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  backward  countries.  But  perhaps  we  are 
not  so  ready  to  draw  the  inference  from  it — namely,  that  an 
improvement  in  educational  status  of  the  people  permits  if  it 
does  not  compel,  a  corresponding  increase  in  industrial  efficiency 
and  economic  prosperity.  This  is  no  easier  nor  any  more  diffi- 
cult to  see  than  was  the  case  with  the  railroad,  the  steamship, 
the  telephone,  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  the  radio.  The  utili- 
zation of  any  of  the  developments  that  have  revolutionized  busi- 
ness processes  and  living  conditions  all  required  readjustments 
not  only  of  detailed  practice  but  of  point  of  view.  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  processes,  practices,  organizations,  which 
are  now  known  but  not  generally  used,  because  the  intelligence, 
training,  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  their  extensive  use  ad- 
vantageously. Some  of  the  most  efficient  processes  of  modern 
industry  are  only  possible  because  of  careful  selection,  intensive 
training,  intelligent  morale,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility,  of 
the  employees  involved  in  these  processes. 

"What  applies  in  a  narrow  and  specific  sense  in  particular 
industries  obtains  more  broadly  and  fundamentally  in  industry 
as  a  whole.  Moreover,  the  consumption  of  goods  and  services 
beyond  bare  necessities  of  life  implies  an  improvement  in  cul- 
ture in  proportion  to  the  surplus  of  production.  Apparently, 
industrial  efficiency  is  highest  and  economic  prosperity  greatest 
in  countries  where  the  willing  supply  of  common  labor  is  least." 
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SUMMARY 

(George  W.  Bradshaw,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Monroe,  N.  C.) 

Some  time  ago  while  in  New  York  City  I  asked  a  business  man  what 
the  school  men  in  the  South  need  most  of  all.  He  replied:  "One  of  the 
things  they  need  most  of  all  is  what  it  takes  to  make  them  know  the 
value  of  time.  One  of  you  fellows  make  an  appointment  for  a  certain 
hour  and  then  forget  all  about  it."  This  is  an  educational  conference. 
The  general  theme  of  this  conference — The  Schools  and  Business — it  seems 
to  me  is  the  best  we  have  ever  had  and  one  of  the  greatest  things  about 
this  conference  is  that  it  has  been  run  "on  time."  All  of  the  speakers 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  conference  program  have  come  prepared  and 
have  come  well  within  the  time  limit  of  ten  minutes. 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Coltrane  would  have  said  had  he  been  here. 
I  do  know  that  I  believe  that  education  may  rightfully  be  regarded  as  a 
basic  industry. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  laid  down  the  proposition  that  educated  people  are  good 
customers.  Are  school  teachers  educated  people?  I  was  talking  to  a  de- 
partment store  manager  recently  and  he  said  that  "one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful things  about  school  people  is  that  they  know  what  they  want  and 
when  they  find  it  they  buy  it." 

Superintendent  Haworth  stated  that  the  schools  make  wealth.  In 
North  Carolina  we  often  hear  people  bragging  about  the  wealth  of  our 
State.  I  would  remind  you  that  the  road  building  program  in  North 
Carolina  did  not  begin  until  after  Aycock's  and  Joyner's  educational  cam- 
paign and  that  the  great  industrial  development  in  this  State  followed 
those  educational  campaigns. 

Superintendent  Smith,  of  Shelby,  stated  that  education  makes  an  en- 
vironment favorable  to  business.  He  pointed  out  that  education  increases 
savings  in  banks,  lessens  crime,  and  in  many  other  ways  improves  the 
general  environment.  His  propositions,  to  me,  seem  well-founded  and  his 
data  did  much  to  establish  the  need  for  improved  educational  facilities. 

Dean  Carroll  asserted,  with  regret,  that  the  schools  do  not  train  leaders 
for  the  business  world.  I  shall  have  to  disagree  with  him  in  his  statement 
because  I  believe  that  education  does  prepare  people  for  leadership  in  the 
business  world.  A  business  man  will  tell  you  that  he  had  rather  have  a 
man  in  his  employ  who  has  taken  four  years  of  college  seriously  than  to 
have  a  man  who  has  had  both  general  schooling  and  business  training 
and  not  taken  either  seriously.  Education  has  taught  us  to  appreciate 
duty  and  to  accept  responsibility. 

Mr.  Warren  demonstrated  that  education  has  every  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a  valuable  ally  of  business.  Education  and  business  run  hand  in 
hand.  This  State,  today,  has  better  business  because  we  have  better 
schools.  Regardless  of  the  legislature  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  final  analysis  are  going  to  stand  for  better  schools,  more  schools  and 
better  trained  teachers  and  they  are  going  to  give  better  support  to  the 
schools  in  North  Carolina  than  they  ever  have  before. 
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CONFERENCE  DINNER 

(Dr.  Frank  Porter  Graham,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, presided  as  toastmaster  at  the  dinner.  During  his  brief  introductory 
remarks  Dr.  Graham  declared  that  in  this  time  of  economic  depression 
there  is  a  greater  need  than  ever  for  increasing  the  quantity  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  educational  opportunities.  The  way  out  of  this  darkness 
is  not  by  budgets  and  cuts.  We  are  not  going  to  pinch  our  v^^ay  out.  We 
are  going  to  build  and  create  our  v^ay  out.) 

THE  SCOPE  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

The  v^hole  question  of  public  education  as  it  relates  itself  either  to 
expansion  or  to  restriction,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  I  understand 
the  situation,  revolves  itself  around  three  main  issues.  These  issues,  how- 
ever, are  not  new.  They  have  been  issues  since  a  tax-supported  school 
system  was  projected  one  hundred  years  ago.  For  long  periods  at  a  time 
these  issues  have  remained  dormant  apparently,  or  at  least  inactive.  The 
economic  pressure  of  the  last  several  years  has  again  revived  them  and 
brought  them  forward  for  reconsideration  and  redetermination  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  people  were  responsible  at  the  outset  for  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  upon  which  public  education  rests.  They 
can,  of  course,  at  their  will  change  it. 

All  that  has  been  done  for  the  public  schools  in  this  State  rests  upon  a 
vote  of  a  part  of  them,  either  in  the  act  of  adopting  the  Constitution  or  in 
the  act  of  levying  special  taxes  upon  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plementing the  constitutional  school  term.  Whatever  the  people  may  do 
on  the  positive  side  of  things  can,  in  the  long  run,  be  undone  by  them  on 
the  negative  side  if  they  so  desire,  and  if  they  persist  in  their  determination. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  debate  these  three  issues  with  you  on  either 
side,  or  even  to  express  an  opinion  at  this  time  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  any  one  of  them  or  about  all  of  them,  I  merely  wish  to  state  them 
as  clearly  and  as  fairly  as  I  may  for  your  consideration  and  answer. 

The  first  issue  might  be  stated  as  follows:  Shall  public  opinion,  which 
has  heretofore  sustained  the  principle  of  universal  educational  opportunity 
at  public  expense,  be  now  retested?  At  the  outset,  the  enterprise  of  public 
education  unquestionably  rested  upon  the  support  of  an  untrammeled 
public  opinion.  The  question  being  raised  now  is  whether  this  public 
opinion  still  supports  it.  They  are  calling  elections  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  to  find  out  whether  the  people  in  many  districts  desire  longer  to 
continue  the  extended  term.  This  is  one  act,  of  course,  of  retesting  public 
opinion  to  see  whether  it  is  now  in  the  same  attitude  as  when  these  taxes 
were  voted.  Of  course,  if  this  enterprise  cannot  be  supported  by  a  sus- 
taining public  opinion  it  cannot  longer  endure. 

The  second  issue  might  be  stated  as  follows:  Shall  the  public  school 
budget,  which  has  heretofore  been  deemed  essential  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  be  restricted?  On  every  hand  we  hear  the  statement  that  edu- 
cation is  costing  too  much.  What  would  be  the  proper  cost  for  the  public 
schools?   What  relation  should  the  cost  of  public  education  bear  to  the 
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financial  strength  of  a  country?  Is  2i/^%  of  the  total  income  too  much 
to  put  into  the  training  of  children? 

The  third  issue  might  be  stated  as  follows:  Shall  the  scope  of  public 
education  and  the  level  on  which  the  plan  is  projected  be  now  readjusted 
down?  That  is,  shall  we  continue  to  offer  high  school  instruction  to  all 
the  children?  Shall  we  restrict  the  kind  of  educational  program  that  is 
presented?  Shall  we  reduce  the  number  of  grades?  Shall  there  be  a 
selected  group  to  attend  high  school? 

These  are  the  issues,  as  I  see  it,  that  are  now  up  before  the  American 
people  for  their  reconsideration  and  redetermination. 
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FOURTH  SESSION 


EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA— A  NEW  TASK 
FOR  THE  SCHOOLS 

(Dennis  G.  Brummitt,  Attorney-General,  State  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

You  have  said  that  this  program  would  deal  with  the  "role  of  education 
in  the  civic,  social,  political  and  economic  life  of  the  State."  I,  therefore, 
speak  to  you  for  a  few  moments  on  "A  New  Task  for  the  Schools." 

This  is  a  democracy.  Upon  that  rock  is  builded  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  two  are  linked  by  indissoluble  ties.  They  are  equal  partners 
and  sharers  in  the  struggles  and  successes  of  an  advancing  race. 

This  school  system  must  fit  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  social  and 
political  institutions  of  which  it  is  a  part.  That  purpose  is  not  culture 
alone.  It  is  not  national  power.  Nor  is  it  simply  training  for  leadership. 
It  is  all  of  these  in  part,  and  yet  more  than  all  of  these  in  the  whole. 
There  are  other  and  more  basic  needs  in  a  twentieth  century  social  order. 

We  have  approached  democracy  in  the  political  control  of  government. 
The  policies  and  actions  of  parties  and  office  holders  recurrently  come 
up  for  review  by  the  people.  For  the  present,  at  least,  we  continue  to 
choose  our  public  officials. 

We  have  approached  democracy  in  public  education.  The  door  of  the 
school  room  is  open  to  youth.  There  is  no  distinction  of  class  or  creed  in 
the  school  houses  of  North  Carolina.  Within  limits,  every  boy  and  girl 
may  obtain  a  high  school  education.  The  son  of  the  laborer  and  the  son 
of  the  capitalist  play  side  by  side  on  the  college  football  team. 

Democracy  and  the  public  school  system,  working  together,  have  brought 
government  under  the  control  of  the  average  man.  Again,  in  concert, 
they  have  opened  the  doors  of  the  school  house  to  all  on  equal  terms. 
Together,  they  must  find  the  solution  of  our  social  and  economic  problems. 

This  is  the  power  age.  The  inventive  genius  of  man  has  brought  the 
forces  of  nature  under  his  control.  Electrical  and  mechanical  energy  can 
now  produce  for  the  reasonable  needs  and  comfort  of  every  human  being. 
If  machines  were  sentient,  we  could  imagine  their  deep  yearning  to  strain 
their  untiring  energies  for  the  welfare  of  men.  They  toil,  but  they  do 
not  tire.  An  inexhaustible  potency  replenishes  them  in  a  myriad  succession. 

The  machine  has  made  the  world  over  in  a  third  of  a  century.  It  may 
make  it  over  again  in  less  time  than  that.  Its  marvels  are  beyond  any- 
thing dreamed  of  in  the  magic  of  an  eastern  world. 

The  machine  has  produced  results  which  sometimes  seem  to  cancel  each 
other  in  their  beneficent  and  evil  consequences. '  Man  is  both  its  master 
and  its  slave.  It  has  created  a  vast  accumulation  of  material  things — 
sometimes  too  much  of  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  For  the  average  man, 
it  has  converted  the  luxury  of  yesterday  into  the  comfort  of  today  and 
the  necessity  of  tomorrow.  It  has  brought  the  fruits  and  the  foods  of 
!  every  clime  to  our  dinner  table.  And  yet,  it  holds  the  whole  race  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  border-line  of  starvation.    It  has  opened  new  and 
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vast  fields  of  labor  to  the  industry  of  the  worker,  and  yet  six  million  men 
are  out  of  employment.  It  has  built  concrete  highways  and  brick  school 
houses  by  the  side  of  fields  where  women  and  little  children  toil  through 
the  summer  day  with  little  hope.  A  mass  of  goods  rests  on  the  mer- 
chant's shelf,  unsalable  for  lack  of  purchasing  power  in  those  who  want 
and  need  them.  The  farmer's  grain  rots  in  the  field,  while  the  child  of 
the  city  worker  hungers  for  bread. 

In  the  wake  of  the  machine  has  followed  a  maladjustment  which  pro- 
duces poverty  instead  of  prosperity  in  a  land  of  plenty.  In  the  same  act 
it  relieves  man  of  labor  and  destroys  the  purchasing  power  upon  which 
its  continued  activity  depends.  It  has  mechanized  human  beings  in  their 
servitude  to  it,  and  possibly  limited  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  problems 
it  has  raised. 

We  have  come  to  a  new  economic  age.  It  is  one  wherein,  more  than 
ever  before  the  interest  of  one  is  that  of  all.  For  the  future,  business 
problems  will  revolve  around,  not  the  production  of  goods,  but  their  con- 
sumption. Prosperity  will  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  increasing 
number  of  those  able  to  buy,  and  thus  share  in,  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  Agriculture  and  industry  cannot  continue  at  the  level 
which  machinery  has  now  established  unless  they  find  a  market  for  their 
products  in  the  buying  power  of  the  whole  adult  population,  gainfully 
employed.  Unless  we  meet  this  new  challenge,  we  have  approached  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  in  social  and  economic  well-being  from  our 
utilization  of  this  marvelous  energy. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  task  of  democracy  and  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. In  the  past  they  have  acted  together;  in  the  future  they  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  They  must  act  together  and  thus  preserve  our  individualistic 
system  of  industry,  agriculture,  government,  society.  Within  that  system 
mankind  may  grow,  character  be  built,  and  a  great  civilization  be  developed. 
It  beckons  with  glamorous  appeal  to  youth.  For  it  tests  his  powers,  calls 
forth  the  best  that  is  in  him,  offers  him  a  free  field,  equal  opportunity, 
and  the  just  reward  of  his  merits  and  his  efforts. 

These  two  do  not  work  alone  here.  At  this  point,  upon  one  great 
highway  meet  all  the  forces  which  control  or  affect  human  life.  Here, 
then,  is  the  task  of  all  these — of  religion,  education,  democracy,  politics, 
law,  government,  industry,  business,  economics.  All  the  successes  which 
lie  behind  us,  all  our  rich  dreams  for  the  future,  meet  and  cling,  and  here 
color,  what  we  must  or  will  do.  And  every  great  business  leader  now 
recognizes  this  to  be  the  fact. 

This  public  school  system  must  produce  the  necessary  leadership.  But 
that  alone  is  not  sufficient.  In  this  age  no  great  question  can  be  settled 
outside  of  the  will  and  desire  of  the  mass  of  the  people.. 

In  all  ages,  men  have  sought  to  adjust  the  mechanism  they  use  to  the 
load  to  be  carried.  It  was  so  in  the  time  of  the  wooden  plow  and  physical 
energy  alone.  It  must  be  so  now  in  this  age  of  power.  The  task  of  the 
educational  machine  grows,  not  lighter,  but  heavier.  Surely,  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  it. 

Here  is  a  labor  that  never  ends.    Here  is  a  problem  which  increase 
in  magnitude  the  nearer  we  seem  to  approach  its  solution.  Here  is  a  task 
in  which  progress  is  attainment.    As  one  class  passes  out  from  the  high 
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school  and  the  college,  another  and  larger  one  takes  its  place.  They  will 
continue  to  crowd  upon  us.  In  imagination  we  hear  their  countless  foot- 
falls as  the  coming  generations  move  up  the  steps  and  along  the  halls  of 
our  school  buildings.  Always  it  will  be  necessary  to  strain  at  our  re- 
sources in  the  effort  to  meet  the  need. 


EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Albert  L.  Cox,  Attorney -at-Law,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Last  Sunday  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  the  following  headline: 
"High  Schools  to  Get  1,000  More  Teachers."  The  article  stated  that  the 
increase  represented  the  greatest  enlargement  of  the  teaching  staff  ever 
allowed  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  one  time  for  day  high  schools. 
Yesterday  morning  I  read  in  the  papers  of  the  State  that  1,933  fewer 
teachers  were  to  be  employed  in  North  Carolina. 

These  two  news  items  contain  a  deadly  parallel.  New  York  is  no  more 
progressive  than  North  Carolina.  The  people  of  New  York  are  no  more 
industrious,  sincere  in  their  purposes  or  desirous  of  affording  proper  oppor- 
tunities for  their  children  than  are  North  Carolinians.  And  yet  here  we 
find  New  York  increasing  its  number  of  teachers  and  North  Carolina 
greatly  diminishing  its. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  delineate  or  to  interpret  these  figures  as  you  are 
far  more  competent  to  do  that  than  am  I.  I  merely  bring  them  to  you  as 
worthy  of  attention  and  as  of  possible  vital  significance. 

I  believe  in  education.  You  believe  in  education.  The  people  of  North 
Carolina  believe  in  education  and  desire  the  best  educational  opportunities 
for  their  children.  A  great,  efficient  and  worthy  educational  program  has 
been  set  up  in  North  Carolina  during  the  past  several  years.  We  cannot 
permit  it  to  fail.  We  cannot  permit  it  even  to  falter.  It  has  been  years 
in  building  up,  but  unless  closely  watched  and  safeguarded  but  a  short 
while  would  be  necessary  to  encompass  its  impairment. 

I  said  that  I  am  interested  in  education.  I  go  further  and  state  that 
I  am  vitally  interested  in  public  education.  My  proof  of  such  statement 
rests  in  the  education  of  my  five  children,  three  of  whom  have  completed 
the  grades  through  the  elementary,  secondary  and  high  school  of  our 
public  school  system.  Another  is  now  a  junior  in  high  school,  and  the 
fifth  is  obtaining  the  benefits  of  a  grammar  school  education. 

When  I  look  back  across  the  history  of  public  school  education  in  North 
Carolina  I  am  confronted  with  countless  men  and  women  who  have  given 
their  lives  toward  its  advancement.  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  early  and 
sturdy  progenitors  of  our  system — those  who  built  the  foundation  upon 
which  rests  the  present  edifice — and  while  I  do  not  desire  to  deal  in  person- 
alities or  to  recount  the  names  of  those  made  glorious  by  their  educational 
efforts,  yet  I  sometimes  think  that  we  might  say  that  the  A  B  C's  of  our 
present  system  might  be  designated  "Aycock,  Bickett  and  Craig"  without 
disrespect  to  many  now  dead  and  without  calling  by  name  so  many  others 
of  great  renown  now  living. 

Aycock,  Bickett  and  Craig,  true  North  Carolinians,  born  of  typical 
North  Carolina  stock,  reared  in  North  Carolina  air,  and  products  of  the 
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public  school  system  of  our  Great  State,  each  considered  that  public 
education  was  one  of,  if  not  the  most  vital  factor  in  North  Carolina's 
material,  social  and  spiritual  progress. 

The  great  Aycock  brought  to  North  Carolinians  in  eloquent  language 
and  by  homely  examples  a  vision  of  public  education  theretofore  realized 
but  by  few.  And  as  Governor  of  our  great  state,  he  never  failed  to 
advocate  the  need  of  an  universal  education.  In  his  inaugural  address 
he  said: 

"On  a  hundred  platforms,  to  half  the  voters  of  the  State,  in 
the  late  campaign,  I  pledged  the  State,  its  strength,  its  heart, 
its  wealth,  to  universal  education  .  .  .  Men  of  wealth,  representa- 
tives of  great  corporations  applauded  eagerly  my  declaration. 
I  then  realized  that  the  strong  desire  which  dominated  me  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  whole  people  moved  not  only  my  heart,  but 
was  likewise  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  those  upon  whom  for- 
tune had  smiled  .  .  .  Then  I  knew  that  the  task  before  us  .  .  . 
was  not  an  impossible  one.  We  are  prospering  as  never  before — 
our  wealth  increases,  our  industries  multiply,  our  commerce  ex- 
tends, and  among  the  owners  of  this  wealth,  this  multiplying 
industry,  this  extending  commerce,  I  have  found  no  man  who  is 
unwilling  to  make  the  State  stronger  and  better  by  liberal  aid 
to  the  cause  of  education.  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislature,  you 
will  not  have  aught  to  fear  when  you  make  ample  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  whole  people  .  .  .  For  my  part  I  declare 
to  you  that  it  shall  be  my  constant  aim  and  effort  during  the 
four  years  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  serve  the  people  of  this 
State  to  redeem  this  most  solemn  of  all  our  pledges." 

And  again  in  a  public  address  at  Charlotte,  he  said: 

"With  education  will  come  renewed  activity,  increased  and 
better  work,  higher  skill  and  consequently  higher  wages.  Every 
one  must  recognize  that  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  dependent 
upon  the  wages  which  are  paid  to  the  earners,  and  these  wages 
in  turn  are  dependent  upon  the  capacity  of  the  wage-earner, 
and  this  capacity  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure  upon  the 
quickness  and  skill  which  comes  with  an  acquaintance  with 
books. 

"When  the  glorious  day  of  universal  education  shall  come, 
our  State  will  stand  among  those  in  the  fore  rank  of  the  nation, 
our  opinions  upon  all  questions  will  be  ascertained  before  action. 
Our  writers  shall  do  justice  to  the  memories  of  the  past,  our 
historians  shall  give  us  an  adequate  account  of  the  sufferings 
and  sacrifices  of  our  ancestors.  Our  novelists  shall  find  rich 
material  for  the  illustration  of  the  character  of  our  people, 
and  we  shall  be  enriched  by  the  culture  which  comes  from  a 
literature  of  our  own." 

And  Bickett,  our  great  War  Governor,  responsive  to  the  needs  of  his 
State  and  to  the  value  of  public  education  carried  throughout  his  many 
and  engaging  addresses  a  plea  for  educational  opportunity  to  be  provided 
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for  each  boy  and  girl  in  North  Carolina.  And  how  well  he  expressed  the 
thought  that  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  when  in  an  address  which  he 
entitled  "Educational  Dividends,"  he  said: 

"Some  years  ago  a  great  builder  of  engines  in  the  state  of 
New  York  was  asked  by  the  president  of  a  rival  house  how 
he  managed  to  get  five  cents  a  pound  more  for  his  engines  than 
any  one  else.  The  great  builder  replied:  *The  answer  is  easy. 
I  get  five  cents  a  pound  more  for  my  engines  than  you  do  be- 
cause along  with  every  pound  of  iron  and  steel  that  I  put  into 
my  engines  I  put  with  it  exactly  five  cents  worth  of  brains.' 
That's  the  proposition,  that's  the  task  that  confronts  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  and  all  the  states  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  We  have  a  section  wonderfully  rich  in  climate 
and  natural  resources,  but  if  we  are  to  take  our  rightful  place 
in  the  march  of  progress  and  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  we 
must  so  train  the  heads  and  hands  of  our  people  that  to  the 
pound  of  raw  material  that  everywhere  abounds  they  will  be 
able  to  add  the  five  cents  worth  of  brains." 

And  Craig,  the  great  governor  from  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  who  not 
alone  as  governor  but  as  public  speaker  and  campaigner  intensified  the 
interest  of  our  people  in  universal  education.  And  in  thinking  of  him  I 
am  reminded  of  a  speech  he  made  in  Roanoke  Rapids  some  seventeen  years 
ago  when  he  said: 

"A  boy  or  girl  is  like  a  wireless  tower  standing  ready  to  re- 
ceive messages  of  love,  culture,  hope — ready  to  receive  power. 
Every  child,  every  human  being,  wants  the  opportunity  of  that 
message.  It  wants  its  mind  tuned  for  a  higher,  nobler  and 
grander  life." 

"You  can  take  two  acorns  from  the  same  tree,  with  the  same 
possibilities,  the  same  germ  of  life,  the  same  energy  for  develop- 
ment. You  can  plant  one  in  sterile  soil  and  let  it  be  choked  by 
weeds.  It  will  grow  up  into  an  ugly,  knotty,  scrubby  oak.  Take 
the  other  acorn  and  put  it  in  good  soil,  give  it  sustenance,  give 
it  a  chance  to  grow.  It  will  grow  into  a  great,  widespreading 
monarch  of  the  forest.  It  will  wave  its  giant  arms  in  defiance 
of  the  storm.  If  there  is  a  great  difference  in  what  came  from 
the  two  acorns,  what  must  be  the  difference  that  develops  be- 
tween two  human  beings,  because  these  human  beings  have  no 
limitations?  All  possibilities  are  theirs.  For  them  everything 
hopes.  There  is  no  limit  to  their  development;  no  limit  to  the 
heights  to  which  they  may  rise;  no  limit  to  their  degradation 
to  the  lowest  depths.  When  a  community  is  dealing  with  its 
young,  it  is  dealing  with  infinite  possibilities." 

"When  I  look  at  my  boys,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  highest 
and  noblest  thing  that  I  can  do  is  to  give  them  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  life.  I  know  that  if  my  boy  is  educated  and  your  boy 
is  not  educated,  I  know  that  my  boy  grows  like  the  mighty  oak 
in  fertile  ground  and  your  boy  is  fated  to  grow  like  the  scrub 
oak.  I  know  that  one  boy  would  occupy  an  exalted  place  in  the 
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world  and  the  other  boy  must  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer 
of  water.  If  my  boy  has  the  chance  and  yours  has  not,  it  has 
got  to  be  your  boy  and  not  mine." 

These  three  great  Governors,  Aycock,  Bickett  and  Craig,  have  departed 
this  mortal  life  but  their  spirit  and  the  remembrance  of  them  will  always 
be  with  us. 

They  believed  and  they  taught  that  every  child  in  the  State,  regardless 
of  race,  or  creed,  or  social  position,  or  place  of  residence,  is  entitled  to 
an  opportunity  to  "burgeon  out  all  that  there  is  within  him,"  that  the 
obligation  is  upon  the  State  to  provide  and  to  safeguard  that  opportunity, 
that  the  surest  road  for  a  civilized  State  to  travel  to  economic  prosperity 
and  to  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  is  the  road  that  leads  through  the 
school  house  door. 

This  philosophy  is  as  true  today  as  it  has  ever  been,  and  as  necessary 
to  follow. 

'Tis  true  these  be  parlous  times.  'Tis  true  as  well  that  on  such  account 
the  greatest  economies  must  be  practiced  and  the  utmost  care  exercised 
in  our  public  affairs,  but  still  let  not  the  present  cTiaos  blind  us  to  what 
are  in  truth  the  realities  of  life.    In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  I  was  impressed  by  a  writing  of  H.  I,  Phillips  which  he  called 
"A  Creed  for  1931."  May  I  commend  it  to  you  and  may  I  quote  in  part? 
"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
"I  believe  in  the  American  ability  to  beat  any  beatable  set 
of  circumstances  and  come  up  smiling. 

"I  believe  in  the  ability  of  the  American  citizen  to  swim  up- 
stream, hit  fast  ball  pitching,  break  out  of  a  half-nelson  and 
have  a  pretty  good  time  in  the  bargain. 

"I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  fair  weather  overbalances  the 
bad,  that  all  'breaks'  are  subject  to  the  law  of  averages,  that 
the  expression  of  'good  old  days'  is  relative  and  that  everything 
comes  out  all  right  in  the  wash. 

"I  believe  a  little  optimism  never  hurt  anybody  and  can  be 
taken  straight. 

"I  believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  American  industrial  leader 
and  in  the  common  sense  of  the  American  workingman. 

"I  believe  that  Uncle  Sam  is  still  at  the  old  stand  with  a 
brave  heart  and  a  clear  head  and  I  do  not  believe  he  is  in  any 
danger  of  losing  his  pants,  coat,  vest  or  shirt. 

"I  believe  in  the  total  inability  of  Russia  to  change  the  course 
of  the  stars,  to  rearrange  the  general  appearance  of  the  heavens, 
to  eliminate  the  constellations,  to  discontinue  the  daily  rising 
of  the  sun,  to  subject  the  rainbow  to  a  five-year  plan  or  to  make 
the  American  of  normal  backbone  jump  into  a  hole  and  pull  it 
in  after  him." 

We  need  not  only  energy  but  patience,  steadiness  of  purpose.  Through 
such  a  time  America  must  not  be  swept  oif  its  feet  by  panaceas  proposed 
by  those  who  think  one  certain  course  of  action  will  prove  a  certain  cure 
for  so  deep  a  wound. 
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Have  we  lost  the  qualities  of  endurance  and  fortitude  and  venture- 
someness  which  characterized  our  early  national  history?  Much  of  today's 
discussion  in  press  and  air  seems  to  assume  that  we,  descendants  of 
pioneers,  must  have  ease  from  problems  and  distress.  That  dean  of  Ameri- 
can common-sense  economists,  George  Roberts,  has  recently  expressed  a 
more  virile  philosophy  than  that: 

"What  would  be  the  character  of  an  individual  who  never  had 
responded  to  the  stimulus  of  opportunity  or  felt  the  discipline 
of  a  reverse?" 

What?  Is  that  something  you  would  wish  for  your  own  boy? 
"Organized  society  has  accomplished  the  progress  it  has  made 
through  freedom  of  individual  initiative  and  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  innovation.  It  cannot  afford  to  curb  the  reasonable 
exercise  of  that  initiative,  and  who  shall  say  where  in  the  man- 
agement of  private  business  initiative  ceases  to  be  reasonable? 
Industry,  trade  and  the  professions  are  open  and  free  for  any- 
body to  enter  and  perform  in  with  such  success  as  he  may  win, 
even  though  some  disorder  may  result  from  having  no  over- 
head regulations.  It  is  fundamentally  desirable  to  develop  the 
initiative  and  capabilities  of  all  the  people,  but  how  can  they 
be  developed  without  their  free  exercise?  Organized  society  is 
a  system  of  free  cooperation,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  perfect 
regularity  because  its  members  are  free  and  because,  as  a  pro- 
gressive system  it  is  always  changing.  No  adjustment  of  re- 
lationship is  lasting.  New  industries  are  always  interfering  with 
old  ones  and  disturbing  the  equilibrium  previously  established." 

That  is  the  postulate  on  which  we  must  frame  our  philosophy  and  our 
courses  of  action.  It  is  our  sacred  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  swept  by 
present  distress  or  deflected  to  proposed  remedies  or  panaceas  of  the 
moment,  from  a  real  steadiness  of  purpose  to  respect  and  assist  those 
forces  which  in  the  past  have  builded  our  progress. 

The  wave  after  wave  of  oncoming  youth  of  the  future  have  a  right 
to  expect  you  to  defend  and  hold  the  field  of  free  and  equal  opportunity 
in  which  they  also  hope  to  reach  success  beyond  the  common  lot. 


EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Attorney-at-Law,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.) 

We  are  facing  a  new  era  in  the  educational  history  of  North  Carolina. 
A  calm  and  frank  appraisal  of  the  situation  is  as  essential  to  intelligent 
planning  as  bearings  to  navigator  plotting  the  next  course. 

Since  the  day  when  the  voice  of  Aycock  rallied  the  forces  of  enlighten- 
ment the  cause  of  education  has  ridden  the  high  tide  of  popularity  in  our 
State.  The  word  "schools"  has  been  one  with  which  to  conjure.  The  mere 
promulgation  of  a  measure  in  this  name  was  proof  of  its  propriety.  No 
expense  was  extravagance,  no  convenience  unessential,  no  adornment  of 
campus  or  curricula  required  defense,  and  no  elaborateness  of  program 
or  set  up  provoked  question  or  challenge. 
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If  by  chance  some  hardy  soul  on  rare  occasion  voiced  faint  opposition 
he  found,  all  too  soon,  that  so  far  as  the  general  public  v^as  concerned, 
he  had  but  furnished  proof  of  his  own  bad  citizenship  and  made  himself 
the  mark  for  his  neighbors'  scorn. 

But  unpleasant  as  the  thought  may  be,  there  has  been  a  definite  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  towards  things  educational  and  the 
present  day  psychology  all  too  frequently  manifests  not  merely  willingness 
to  criticise  but  a  distinct  hostility  even  to  adequate  school  provision.  Let 
him  who  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  present  a  budget  for  com- 
missioners' approval  or  scan  the  press  reports  of  movements  to  abolish 
"special  taxes"  for  extended  terms.  The  old  battle  crys — the  time-worn 
shibboleths,  no  longer  elicit  always  the  old  response.  Nor  in  frankness 
can  it  be  contended  that  this  change  is  entirely  creature  and  companion 
of  the  depression  that  is  upon  us.  To  so  assume  is  to  self -deceive.  Candor 
compels  recognition  that  its  antecedents  go  further  back,  its  ramifications 
are  broader,  its  strength  and  potency  are  more  substantial. 

Scorn  cannot  answer  it,  nor  accusation  of  unfriendly  origin.  Neither 
can  attack  upon  its  motives  stem  the  tide  of  opposition.  He  who  seeks  to 
reply  by  villification  does  disservice  to  the  cause.  I  speak  to  men  and 
women  of  the  teaching  profession  and  as  my  first  word  therefore  urge 
upon  you  the  necessity  to  recognize  frankly  this  changed  situation  and 
to  meet  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  met,  by  informed  reply  and 
tempered  discussion. 

To  gather  information  simply — to  be  prepared  to  answer  questions — 
yea,  even  to  answer  questions  only  is  not  sufficient.  The  educative  process 
has  a  new  field — ^the  public  must  be  informed.  Every  set  up  must  be 
rationalized — every  item  in  our  budgets  justified,  every  request  fortified 
by  a  need  made  so  manifest  that  all  may  understand  and  an  elemental 
sense  of  justice  dare  not  deny. 

And  with  this  changed  situation  comes  a  new  demand  upon  the  intel 
lectual  resources  of  your  profession,  for  a  smug  acceptance  of  the  old 
order  as  the  ultima  thule  in  educational  standards  will  not  satisfy  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  times.  No  longer  is  it  sufficient  to  say  "the  best 
informed  authorities  prescribe  this,"  or  "always  it  has  been  done  thus" 
or  "nothing  has  ever  been  done  so."  Such  an  attitude  would  but  invite 
retort  in  the  celebrated  Wilsonian  phrase,  "nothing  has  ever  been  done  so 
persistently  as  nothing  is  being  done  now." 

Here  is  a  challenge  indeed — here  is  a  call  for  pioneering.  Present  set- 
ups in  plant,  operation  and  supervision  must  be  examined,  dissected,  tested 
and,  if  advisable  in  the  interest  of  economical  efficiency,  reconstructed  with- 
out hesitation.  Transportation  is  manifestly  cheaper  than  overhead.  Is 
there  virtue  in  a  new  emphasis  on  consolidation  particularly  of  high  schools 
or  shall  we  continue  to  neglect  opportunities  in  this  field?  Having  due 
regard  to  the  differences,  if  any,  in  curricular  requirements  of  rural  and 
urban  high  schools,  do  we  have  here  the  answer  to  the  deep  and  long 
voiced  demand  for  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  between  town 
and  country  and  the  stabilization  of  the  preparatory  level?  Our  expensive 
school  plants  are  unused  and  idle  through  25%  of  each  year.  Our  popu- 
lation in  certain  sections  is  predominantly  agricultural  and  frequently  re- 
sentful of  the  interference  of  compulsory  attendance  with  seasonal  farm 
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needs.  Does  this  suggest  practical  changes  in  organization,  which,  through 
readjusted  terms  for  children  of  certain  grades  and  the  utilization  of  the 
same  faculty  for  different  grade  instruction  during  different  periods,  could 
eliminate  friction,  reduce  teaching  staffs,  effect  savings  in  maintenance 
and  upkeep  costs  and  entail  no  loss  in  efficiency?  Libraries  must  be  ex- 
panded— their  intelligent  use  encouraged.  But  is  the  North  Carolina  grade 
teacher  so  incapable  of  giving  intelligent  direction  in  reading  as  to  re- 
quire something  rarely  known  in  the  universities  of  a  quarter  century  ago — 
a  specially  equipped  and  trained  librarian  to  make  a  school  "standard"? 
Is  the  expense  incident  to  such  employment  warranted  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic distress?  Is  it  entitled  to  budgetary  preference  over  reasonable 
supplements  to  the  salaries  of  the  more  efficient  teachers?  Should  the 
failure  to  so  furnish  condemn  and  otherwise  standard  school  to  elimination 
from  approved  lists?  We  must  strive  ever  to  broaden  the  horizon  of  our 
educational  activities  but  in  additions  to  our  curricula  wherein  do  we 
achieve  reality  and  wherein  do  we  but  add  to  "the  trappings  and  the  suits" 
of  learning.  In  achieving  a  more  "various"  learning,  have  we  sacrificed 
anything  of  "soundness"?  Finally,  the  educative  process  is  expensive  and 
there  is,  of  course,  a  direct  relationship  between  cost  and  achievement. 
But  in  selecting  the  standards  by  which  we  measure  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools  do  we  place  an  undue  emphasis  upon  expenditure  and  too  little 
upon  results? 

In  the  preparation  of  this  catalogue  of  criticisms,  I  am  not  voicing 
any  personal  opinion  or  advocating  any  definite  changes,  I  but  chronicle 
the  criticisms  and  suggestions  uttered  here  and  there — mainly  without 
background  of  experience,  frequently  as  the  result  of  "disproportioned 
thought,"  but  usually  in  sincerity  and  deep-seated  desire  to  make,  within 
economic  limits,  full  response  to  necessary  demands.  My  purpose  in  thus 
bringing  them  before  you  is  but  to  challenge  your  thoughtful  and  tempered 
consideration,  and  to  launch  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  is  now  pre- 
sented the  opportunity  to  "blaze  a  trail" — ^to  prove  once  more  the  capacity 
of  North  Carolina  brain  and  patriotism  to  set  a  pace.  What  we  are  all 
seeking — what  the  times  demand — is  a  sane  economy  with  no  impairment 
of  efficiency.  A  conquered  people  faced  with  treaty  limitations  upon  the 
size  of  its  ships  of  war,  evolved  a  vest-pocket  ship  with  the  fighting  value 
of  a  superdreadnaught.  Surely  a  free  citizenship  can  meet  the  challenge 
of  a  temporary  economic  handicap.  Your  greatest  challenge  is  to  see  what 
contribution  your  training,  experience  and  intelligence  can  make  to  this  end. 

And  while  we  are  facing  new  problems  and  contemplating  new  methods 
may  I  not  voice  what  is  perhaps  an  unnecessary  but  certainly  a  timely 
warning.  In  troubled  minds  and  hearts  insidious  suggestions  find  fertile 
fields.  And  there  are  now  as  always  some  who  for  partisan  purposes 
would  take  advantage  of  the  hour  to  divert  you  from  wise  and  well-tried 
attitudes.  Not  every  one  that  saith  "Schools,"  "Schools"  is  the  friend  of 
education.  He  who  suggests  openly  or  covertly  participation  of  your  or- 
ganizations and  professions  as  such  in  advocacy  of  men  or  measures  of  a 
political,  as  distinguished  from  a  professional  nature,  is  an  enemy  to  the 
cause.  As  individuals  your  political  rights  are  everywhere  conceded;  as 
teachers  your  activities  should  have  no  political  tinge.  The  schools  must 
be  kept  out  of  politics  or  educational  disaster  is  inevitable. 
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The  primary  function  of  the  public  school  is  not  to  grace  or  advantage 
the  individual  but  to  train  citizens  for  the  State.  Education  is  the  life 
preserver  of  Democracy.  It  is  the  only  sure  means  of  providing  an  en- 
lightened electorate — of  insuring  an  intelligent  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. Out  of  this  philosophy  our  public  school  system  was  born;  upon 
this  theory  it  was  founded,  and  for  this  end,  our  Constitution  recognizes 
it  as  a  fundamental  activity  of  the  Government,  and  guarantees  its  preser- 
vation for  all  generations. 

And  now  the  State  has  recognized  that  this  constitutional  provision 
creates  an  obligation  which  it — and  not  the  municipal  sub-divisions  of  gov- 
ernment, must  and  should  bear  to  the  extent  of  the  guaranteed  term.  This 
commitment  is  final.  No  citizen  dare  assail  it  or  deny  whatsoever  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  into  effect.  There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  means 
and  measures  and  what  constitutes  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  but 
all  are  committed  to  the  obligation  of  provision. 

I  for  one  regard  this  obligation  as  of  paramount  importance,  not  only 
as  a  demand  based  on  human  need  (which  should  always  outweigh  mere 
property  considerations)  but  as  a  function  of  government  just  as  funda- 
mental as  executive,  legislative  or  judicial  activity. 

The  Schools  Must  and  Shall  be  Kept  Open  in  Efficiency.  The  public 
schools  belong  to  no  section  or  class.  They  are  the  product  of  our  com- 
mon patriotism — a  patriotism  broad  enough  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
truth  that  the  welfare  of  each  is  the  concern  of  all.  In  educational,  as  in 
other  public  matters,  such  a  love  of  state  suggests  that  this  is  no  time 
for  hysteria  or  demagogery — for  the  making  of  promises  which  may  prove 
impossible  of  fulfillment — for  the  advocacy  or  opposition  of  measures 
merely  because  they  are  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  certain  groups  or  fac- 
tions. It  is  no  time  for  emphasis  upon  class  or  occupational  differences 
or  upon  sectional  conflicts  real  or  supposed.  Rather  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  in  this  hour  definite  challenge  to  our  patriotism,  our  courage  and  our 
considered  judgment. 

That  the  blight  of  our  present  economic  distress  will  soon  be  lifted  is 
our  earnest  hope,  that  it  may  grow  even  worse  is  the  suggestion  not  of 
pessimism  but  of  prudence.  A  twelve-month,  a  six-month  even,  may  turn 
the  trick.  If  in  the  Providence  of  God  good  days  are  just  ahead  we  shall 
happily  be  spared  much  of  the  burden  and  financial  embarrassment  which 
now  we  contemplate. 

In  such  circumstances  hastily  promulgated  programs  and  rash  com- 
mitments are  as  unwise  as  they  may  be  made  to  seem  expedient.  Self- 
respect  demands  restraint.  Unless  our  education  has  taught  us  to  differ 
without  dissension — to  debate  without  defaming  much  treasure  has  been 
expended  in  vain. 

And  so  I  invite  your  consideration  in  calm,  and  labored  judgment  of 
every  phase  of  the  educational  problem.  I  call  upon  the  limitless  reserves 
of  your  fine  and  oft-displayed  patriotism — "I  summons  you  'anew'  to  the 
comradeship"  of  consecrated  effort  for  a  cause  whicTi  is  close  to  the  hearts 
of  us  all  and  which  is  the  palladium  of  our  liberties — the  just  heritage  of 
our  children. 
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Here  on  this  campus  I  first  tasted  the  bounty  of  my  State's  educational 
provision.  In  this  atmosphere — in  this  very  precinct  I  cast  my  first  vote, 
a  vote  for  improvement  of  local  school  facilities.  Since  then  I  have  found 
pleasure  in  giving  of  my  time  and  efforts  to  the  cause.  May  I  not  then 
count  myself  an  humble  soldier  in  the  ranks  and  salute  you  as  my  captains? 


EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(John  H.  Folger,  Senator,  Twenty-third  District,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C.) 

I  am  not  ordinarily  given  to  addressing  an  audience  through  use  of 
the  words  "Fellow  Citizens,"  but  on  this  very  special  occasion  it  seems  to 
me  most  fitting  to  do  so,  and  near  compulsion,  since  I  have  been  permitted 
to  appear  in  this  presence  to  talk  about  "Education  in  North  Carolina." 

You  recall,  possibly,  that  seemingly  jocular  statement,  intended  to  im- 
press the  truth  of  the  disinclination  of  former  President  Coolidge  to  do 
unnecessary  talking,  to  the  effect  that  when  he  attended  church  services 
at  a  time  when  Mrs.  Coolidge  for  some  reason  could  not  or  did  not  herself 
attend,  upon  his  being  inquired  of  by  her  as  to  the  preacher's  text  he 
replied  "Sin."  "What  did  he  have  to  say?"  she  asked.  His  reply: 
"Against  it." 

If  you  quote  me  as  to  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  "Education  in 
North  Carolina,"  please  do  me  the  kindness  to  say,  if  asked,  that  I  am 
for  it. 

I  am  almost  minded  to  follow  the  habit  of  many  preachers  I  have 
heard:  divide  the  subject  according  to  the  number  of  words  found  in  the 
text,  talk  about  education  and  then  talk  about  "In  North  Carolina."  How- 
ever, that  may  not  be  well,  for  education  is  education,  whether  it  be  spoken 
of  as  in  or  out  of  North  Carolina.  The  analysis  of  the  word  education, 
the  history  of  its  derivation,  sometimes  referred  to  in  explanation  of  its 
full  meaning,  would  be  most  uninteresting  to  you,  and  I  shall  certainly 
not  ask  your  patient  indulgence  in  listening  to  any  such  attempt  on  my 
part.  May  I  not,  however,  ask  you  to  think  of  the  word  in  its  full  meaning? 
May  we  see  in  it,  at  this  and  all  other  times,  the  grov^h  and  development 
of  childhood  and  manhood,  or,  better  perhaps,  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  and  men  through  knowledge  and  a  more  perfect  under- 
standing? 

I  take  time  to  observe,  also,  that  mental  development,  without  moral 
improvement,  is  not  only  not  worthwhile,  but  is  positively  dangerous,  for 
"Mind  without  heart  may  lead  to  no  better  end  than  crime."  And,  while  I 
am  not  here  to  preach  as  would  one  ordained  to  that  service,  I  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  a  teacher  without  moral  improvement  and  a  desire  and 
purpose  to  continue  therein,  is  not  worthy,  or,  if  you  please,  fit  to  take 
an  important  part  in  aiding  a  child  in  education. 

What  about  "Education  in  North  Carolina"?  It  is  the  desire  of  every 
good  citizen.  My  observation  that  this  is  so  is  without  force  as  we  look 
at  and  admire  these  splendid  buildings  here  at  the  University;  see  the 
equipment  afforded;  contemplate  the  efforts  made  to  secure  the  unexcelled 
faculty  provided  and  their  devotion  to  the  cause;  or,  when  we  survey  the 
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entire  field  of  educational  endeavor  of  the  State,  with  its  numerous  insti- 
tutions of  what  we  sometimes  call  higher  learning;  its  high  schools  in 
every  available  or  necessary  spot  in  the  State;  its  grade  and  grammar 
schools  everywhere,  with  their  faithful  teachers,  principals  and  superin- 
tendents, and  this  largely  accomplished  in  a  little  more  than  just  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

What  did  this?  What  is  it  that  has  brought  this  about?  Some  men  are 
held  in  remembrance  because  they  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  it  and  urged 
response  to  this  call  of  duty;  and  from  them,  living  or  dead,  I  would  not 
take  away  the  least  of  glory  or  of  honor,  but  I  remind  you  that  it  is 
essentially  the  revealing  of  the  mind  and  the  manifestation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  people  of  this  great  State — from  the  humblest  to  the  highest. 
As  the  observance  of  law  is  not  enforced  by  writs  or  officers,  but  by  the 
public's  opinion,  so  has  our  educational  advancement  been  made,  and 
will  be  secure,  through  the  will  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  State — not 
a  few,  but  the  whole. 

You  may  expect  me  to  say  something  concerning  the  work  of  the  recent 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  along  educational  lines.  I  have  no  reason 
to  evade  it.  I  have  to  say  regarding  the  State's  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  the  attitude  of  the  General  Assembly  toward  them,  that  we 
were  not  only  willing  but  glad  to  go  as  far  as  we  might  in  furnishing  them 
the  required  means  for  their  continued  usefulness,  limited  only  by  their 
necessities  and  the  ability  of  the  people,  whose  money  we  must  take,  to 
provide  these  requirements. 

As  to  the  public  schools,  you  recall  that  early  in  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  it  was  declared  the  duty  of  the  State,  in  interpretation  of  the 
Constitutional  requirement,  to  provide  a  general  and  uniform  six  months' 
term  of  the  public  schools  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  This  policy, 
law  or  resolution,  remains,  and  however  much  of  work,  effort  and  patience 
may  be  required  in  making  the  change  from  the  former  method  of  pro- 
viding the  six  months'  term  of  public  schools,  patriotic  concern  and  pur- 
pose should  lead  every  one  of  us  to  endeavor  to  make  success  of  the  effort, 
even  now.  Educated  morals  should,  and  I  trust  will,  keep  us  from  whining 
that  money  is  not  plentiful  and  abundant,  and  lead  us  to  even,  if  necessary, 
a  sacrificial  determination  to  provide  the  best  system  of  school  possible. 
To  that  part  of  the  Legislature's  declaration  of  policy  and  interpretation 
of  the  constitutional  requirement  for  maintenance  by  the  State  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  six  months'  term  we  may  agree  without  division — personally 
I  think  it  constitutional  and  sound  in  theory — though  in  practical  applica- 
tion exceedingly  difficult.  That  portion  of  the  bill  suggesting  or  demand- 
ing, that  this  be  done  by  the  State  without  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  property 
I  consider  not  constitutional,  nor  do  I  regard  it  as  at  all  sound. 

I  believe  that  in  consideration  of  the  taxes  generally  necessary  to  be 
imposed  on  property  by  counties  and  towns,  as  our  taxing  laws  presently 
necessitate,  it  is  allowable  and  wise  to  say  that  the  schools  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  State  and  with  a  minimum  of  ad  valorem  tax,  that  minimum 
meaning  no  more  nor  less  than  is  honestly  required,  all  things  considered; 
but  may  good  fortune  be  kind  enough  to  us  always  to  guarantee  us  against 
the  disturbance  of  the  public  mind  and  the  crippling  of  our  business  affairs 
and  imposition  of  heartless  burdens  on  the  poor,  whom  we  have  with  us 
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always,  by  the  inauguration  or  adoption  in  this  State  of  a  sales  tax  or  a 
properly  denominated  nuisance  tax  or  other  foolish  notions. 

The  requirement  that  the  State  shall  maintain  the  six  months'  school, 
according  to  a  general  and  uniform  standard,  now  fixed,  remains,  but  the 
requirement  that  it  be  done  without  any  ad  valorem  tax  on  property  has 
been  repealed,  and  the  moral  obligation  only  remains  that  we  shall  act 
for  the  best  interests  of  North  Carolina,  as  a  people  composing  a  great 
State,  in  the  imposing  of  taxes  for  schools  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 

May  we  be  educated  in  mind  and  heart,  remembering  to  do  justice, 
even  when  showing  mercy.  If  the  people  of  whom  the  State  requires  sup- 
port of  our  educational  institutions  may  see  justice  employed,  sacrifices 
divided,  each  bearing  his  load,  we  shall  be  able  to  continue,  but  not 
otherwise. 

I  have  faith  to  indulge  the  hope  that  those  who  are  immediately  en- 
gaged in  school  life  and  work  will  have  the  manhood  to  take  the  good 
advice  of  the  president  of  the  institution  who  said:  "Take  the  blow  stand- 
ing, don't  whine."  A  blow  not  given  willingly,  but  a  course  pursued  in 
part  on  account  of  the  stress  of  the  times,  but  which  may  not  be  so  un- 
fortunate after  all,  if  it  may  lead  us  to  an  interpretation  of  the  lesson 
taught  in  the  gathering  up  of  the  fragments  that  remained,  required  by 
Him  who  was  able  to  provide,  by  miracle,  more  than  an  abundance  for 
thousands  and  could  have  done  it  again. 

Let  us  be  frank:  we  have  been  too  free  in  spending. 

Our  tax  load  is  too  heavy.  We,  positively,  are  not  able  to  bear  it.  My 
two  terms'  experience  in  the  General  Assembly,  with  what  other  study  I 
have  been  able  to  make  of  the  State's  problems,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion, 
without  question,  that  there  is  in  the  State,  as  well  as  in  the  legislatures, 
as  they  come  and  go,  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  find  somebody  and  some- 
thing to  tax  and  too  little  disposition  to  provide  that  a  dollar  spent  shall 
yield  a  dollar's  worth  in  return.  May  we  have  a  care  for  the  source  of  our 
financial  supply;  if  for  no  other  reason,  lest  it  be  exhausted. 

Education  along  this  line  will  help  in  finances  and  in  morals. 

Limit  of  time  forbids  that  I  enlarge,  as  I  should  like  to,  on  the  subjects 
touched  on  and  I  refrain. 

May  our  educational  institutions  survive,  even  through  most  perilous 
times,  and  continue  to  furnish  to  the  world,  great  men  and  true. 


EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(R.  T.  Fountain,  Lieutenant-Governor,  The  State  of  North  Carolina, 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.) 

(Lieutenant-Governor  Fountain  was  unable  to  attend  the  Conference 
but  seat  the  following  telegram  which  was  read  at  the  final  session  of 
the  Conference.) 
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DR  M  C  S  NOBLE  JR 
CHAPELHILL  NCAR 

REGRET  TO  WIRE  YOU  THAT  I  AM  UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  EDU- 
CATIONAL CONFERENCES  TONIGHT  BUT  TWO  OF  MY  CHILDREN 
UNDERWENT  OPERATIONS  TUESDAY  AND  ARE  STILL  ILL, 
WHICH  MAKES  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  LEAVE  WE  HAVE  MADE  GREAT  ' 
ADVANCEMENT  IN  EDUCATION  AND  WHILE  I  BELIEVE  IN  ALL  - 
REASONABLE  ECONOMY  YET  I  WOULD  NOT  LIKE  THE  STATE  1 
TO  TAKE  BACKWARD  STEP  IN  EDUCATION 

R  T  FOUNTAIN 


EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(A.  D.  McLean,  Representative,  Beaufort  County,  Washington,  N.  C.) 

I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  allotted  to  me  before  this  group  of  ex- 
perts in  any  platitudinous  discussion  of  education  as  a  subject,  admitting 
at  once  that  others  know  much  more  about  its  meaning  and  methods  than  ■ 
I  do,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  ?,  layman,  v^^ho  is  also  a  legislator, 
to  make  this  inquiry — What  is  the  justification  for  any  public  or  State 
system  of  schools  that  does  not  inculcate  some  definite  conception,  perhaps 
even  an  ideal,  of  good  citizenship? 

Now^,  a  good  citizen,  we  will  agree,  is  of  one  kind  or  another,  depending  ' 
not  only  on  a  certain  code  of  morals  or  standard  of  conduct,  but  on  the 
State  or  county  in  which,  or  the  form  of  government  under  which  he  lives,  , 
and  upon  its  conception  or  requirements.  Whatever  that  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  its  public  school  system  can  mould  or  modify  it  profoundly  in 
the  formative  and  impressionable  period  of  childhood  and  youth. 

So  true  is  this  that  within  a  generation  or  two,  by  early  and  insistent ' 
training,  almost  a  metamorphosis  of  character  may  be  wrought,  as  was 
done  by  the  gymasia  of  Germany  prior  to  the  Great  War.  By  decree  or 
direction  of  government,  the  conception  that  Germany  was  above  all,  that 
the  military  caste  was  superior  to  the  private  citizen,  that  the  State  and 
its  august  head  were  absolute  and  supreme  had  been  so  imposed  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  youth,  the  school  children,  of  that  country  as  to  make 
war  with  its  neighbors  inevitable,  and  so  scientific  and  thorough  had  been 
their  training  in  this  conception  of  good  citizenship  that  it  took  almost  all 
the  balance  of  the  civilized  world  to  defeat  them  and  their  allies. 

Within  the  last  decade,  we  have  witnessed  what  has  happened,  what 
is  happening  today  in  Soviet  Russia.  In  order  to  make  short  work  of  it, 
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Lenin  and  his  followers  proceeded,  by  education  and  force  combined,  to 
destroy  reverence  and  spirituality  in  the  children  of  Russia  and  to  instill 
in  them  the  idea  of  Communistic  force  and  of  class  solidarity  as  distinct 
from  individualistic  effort  and  personal  liberty.  The  quick  development  of 
Russia's  famous  five-year  plan  and  early  destruction  of  our  capitalistic 
system,  to  be  supplanted  by  theirs,  is  the  ultimate  goal  and  test  of  good 
citizenship — so  the  children  are  taught,  and  they  are  fast  learning,  we 
are  told. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  go  so  far  away  from  home  nor  to  such  extremes 
to  illustrate  the  effect  of  precept  and  example  on  those  the  State  seeks 
to  educate.  Auxiliary  or  secondary  agencies  of  education  are  already  at 
work  in  our  own  State  and  country,  such  as  the  pictures  and  the  radio — 
secondary  in  the  sense  that  money  making  rather  than  education  is  their 
primary  purpose.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  frequently  stated,  that  moving  pic- 
tures are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  East  has  lost  its  respect  for 
Western  or  so-called  Christian  civilization,  are  we  amazed  that  the  magni- 
fying of  the  racketeer,  the  girl  bandit,  the  high  class  crook,  and  his 
beautiful  accomplice,  are  much  more  potent  to  influence  malleable  minds, 
seeking  adventure  or  excitement,  than  the  routine  of  the  classroom, 
especially  when  as  intelligent  men  and  women  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  no  effective  control  or  direction  has  been  found  to  take  the  place  of 
the  lax  and  waning  influence  of  home  and  church. 

What  sort  of  good  citizenship  is  being  produced  by  this  combination 
of  morning  instruction  and  evening  entertainment?  A  good  combination, 
you  may  say,  but  it  depends  on  whether  and  how  one  supplements  the 
other  and  upon  the  capacity  of  the  future  citizen  to  discriminate  and  to 
judge  at  an  age  when  his  emotions,  his  imagination  and  his  exuberance 
are  in  control  of  the  majority  of  his  mind. 

No  set  of  rules  can  be  prescribed,  no  formula  evolved  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  citizen,  say  of  the  North  Carolina  type,  but  education 
in  its  true  sense,  is  the  best  method  that  we  know  of  and  since  we  are 
now  trying  to  achieve  a  state  system  the  point  I  seek  to  make,  the  question 
I  repeat,  is  whether  we  ought  not  to  particularize  a  little  more  in  the 
elements  of  good  citizenship  and  guard  those  the  State  undertakes  to  edu- 
cate and  to  train  against  false  standards  and  values  by  some  sort  of  con- 
trol or  direction  of  the  licensed  but  mercenary  agencies  of  penetrating  and 
powerful  influence.  This  involves,  I  submit,  no  restraint  upon  intellectual 
freedom  nor  upon  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  It  means  not  a  strait-jacket 
but  a  brace  where  he  needs  it  most  in  the  formative  period. 

If  any  kind  of  censorship  be  objectionable,  perhaps  the  same  result 
may  be  accomplished  not  only  by  teaching  but  by  cooperation  between 
teacher  and  parent  as  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  entertainment  that  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  with  some  right  of  prevention  or  restriction  against 
degrading  exhibitions  for  children  attending  the  public  schools.  The  famous 
Scopes  case  is  an  extreme  instance  of  what  the  State  may  prescribe  in  its 
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public  schools,  but  who  doubts  that  the  essentials  of  good  citizenship  may 
not  only  be  taught  in  the  classroom  but  enjoined  upon  the  teachers  and 
enforced  by  reasonable  supervision. 

I  submit  not  a  program  but  a  suggestion  that  some  definite  method 
be  adopted  to  promote  good  citizenship  within  our  State-conducted  schools 
and  to  combat  its  undoing  by  outside  agencies. 


I 


♦ 


''The  best  means  of  forming  a  manly,  virtuous,  and 
happy  people  will  be  found  in  the  right  education 
of  youth — without  this  foundation,  every  other 
means,  in  my  opinion,  must  fail/'  —  GEORGE 
Washington. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  LETTER 


Raleigh,  N.  C, 
October  28,.  1931. 


To  THE  School  People  of  the  State: 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  hearty  approval  of  the 
movement  to  make  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  ; 
the  birth  of  George  Washington  educational  as  well  as  commemorative, 
issues  this  bulletin  in  the  hopes  of  contributing  to  these  purposes: 

(1)  Enjoining  every  school  to  participate  in  some  phase  of  the  program  : 
in  such  a  way  that  children  may  gain  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  I 
their  social  heritage  typified  by  the  Great  American  and  a  new  impetus  ^ 
to  reflect  in  their  own  lives  the  nobility  and  usefulness  of  George 
Washington. 

(2)  Calling  attention  to  the  wealth  of  rich,  authoritative,  free  material  I 
available  to  every  library  and  school  in  the  country  through  the  efforts 
of  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  Suggesting  simple  school  and  community  adaptations. 

The  outline  of  suggestions  for  citizenship  training  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,  pp.  429-491  of  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
No7'th  Carolina,  Educational  Publication  No.  154,  points  out  repeatedly 
the  values  inherent  in  the  proper  observance  of  special  days  and  study  of 
great  characters.  Particular  mention  is  made  of  George  Washington  on 
p.  455.  Other  portions  call  attention  to  the  utilization  of  home  and  com- 
munity interests  as  natural  learning  situations.  These  refereiices  are  i 
necessarily  brief.  One  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  show  how  certain  sug- 
gestions may  be  translated  into  worthwhile  classroom  activities. 

The  publication  of  this  bulletin  is  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  ; 
Department  of  the  American  Legion  as  a  means  of  promoting  one  of  their 
principal  national  objectives — development  of  a  sane  patriotic  citizenship.  ■ 
The  material  was  collected  and  assembled  by  Miss  Juanita  McDougald  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Cale  K.  Burgess,  Depart- 
ment Office  of  Americanism. 


Sincerely  yours, 


I 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


5  M— 10-28-31. 


FORWARD!  MARCH! 


"Forward!  March!"  is  the  American  Legion's  command  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  North  Carolina. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  American  Legion  is  Ameri- 
canism. The  Legion's  Americanism  program  includes  many  projects.  Any 
activity  that  will  make  America  a  better  and  a  safer  place  in  which  to 
live  is  Americanism  work.  The  American  Legion  is  not  only  interested 
in  seeing  that  Armistice  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day,  Independence  Day 
and  other  patriotic  occasions  are  properly  observed  as  a  means  of  enrich- 
ing the  patriotism  of  our  citizens  and  enhancing  their  allegiance  and 
loyalty  to  the  ideals  and  institutions  of  our  Nation ;  it  is  not  only  interested 
in  increasing  respect  for  our  Constitution  and  all  laws  enacted  thereunder; 
but  it  is  also  interested  in  every  project  that  will  help  make  every  com- 
munity in  the  nation  a  happier  and  safer  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  universal  education  is  absolutely 
essential  to  national  progress  and  security  and  that  not  only  every  child 
in  the  Nation  has  a  right  to  an  equal  opportunity  for  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  development,  but  that  the  happiness  and  the  security  of  the 
Nation  depends  upon  the  effective  realization  of  this  principle  of  universal 
education.  Because  of  its  belief  in  universal  education  and  because  it 
knows  that  the  enrichment  of  our  patriotism  and  the  improvement  of  our 
citizenry  can  be  attained  most  effectively  and  most  certainly  by  giving  to 
our  boys  and  girls  that  instruction  that  will  cause  them  to  love  their 
country,  its  ideals  and  institutions,  and  to  respect  its  Constitution  and 
laws,  the  American  Legion  stands  ready  to  give  to  the  schools  of  our 
land  undivided  cooperation  and  support  and  makes  the  boys  and  girls  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  the  subject  of  its  chief  interest  in  Americanism 
work. 

The  cause  of  education  must  go  forward  in  North  Carolina;  the  happi- 
ness and  the  progress  of  our  people  demand  that  our  educational  program 
be  maintained  and  enlarged;  and  the  American  Legion  makes  the  support 
of  our  schools  a  part  of  its  Americanism  work. 

Cale  K.  Burgess,  Americanism  Officer 
A^nerican  Legion,  Department  of  North  Carolina. 
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CELEBRATING  THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
BICENTENNIAL  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


OVERVIEW  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

"When  I  think  of  the  grand  style  of  George  Washington  of  Virginia, 
I  think  of  two  other  types  of  plumed  chiefs  whose  valor  was  unquestioned 
and  whose  names  resound.  The  first  plumed  chief  is  that  composite  pic- 
ture of  all  Gascons  who  will  march  forever  on  the  French  stage,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  who  was  true  to  his  white  plume;  who  was  never  afraid  of 
the  grand  manner;  who  walked  alone  with  the  utmost  defiance  in  the 
darkest  midnight  street;  and  who  died  with  his  white  plume  high  and 
untouched.  .  .  .  People  rage  at  the  Gilbert  Stuart  portraits  and  the  super- 
cilious postage-stamp  profile  of  George  Washington,  and  the  awful  lies 
told  to  illustrate  his  impregnability;  but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Wash- 
ington is  still  our  first  poet,  and  Washington  Street  our  Appian  Way, 
and  the  ants  have  not  run  away  with  the  White  House. 

"The  next  type  of  chieftain  to  whom  I  would  compare  General  George 
Washington  of  Virginia,  is  the  opposite  of  the  Gascon  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  mankind,  the  plumed  Indian  leader  of  the  western  borders  of 
Virginia  with  whom  Washington  carried  on  wars  through  his  entire 
military  apprenticeship.  .  .  .  More  graceful  and  long-legged  than  a  Gascon, 
Washington  was  sterner  and  more  straight-laced  than  Powhatan  or  his 
descendants  who  raised  hell  in  the  western  woods.  ...  If  his  grand  style 
is  incredible  to  you,  my  friends,  do  not  think  of  him  as  a  superior  Vir- 
ginian, think  of  him  rather  as  a  super-Indian  chief  in  silk  stockings  and 
velvet  pants.  Washington  actually  wore  plumes  in  his  hat  at  his  formal 
receptions  after  he  was  elected  President.  Think  of  him  as  an  Indian. 
Then  his  magnificence  and  immobility  will  not  be  so  unaccountable  to  you. 
...  Of  all  this,  George  Washington  was  the  chief,  disguised  at  Mt.  Vernon 
in  silk  stockings  and  velvet  breeches,  in  carefully  powdered  hair  and  a 
three-cornered  hat,  in  Virginia  greatcoat,  and  Virginia  high  boots,  but 
not  a  colonist — rather  a  native  in  his  own  right.  .  .  .  Friends,  let  us  look  at 
him  still  on  horseback,  riding  down  Washington  Street.  He  is  our  aborigine. 
Let  us  give  him  an  Indian  name.  .  .  .  This  tremendous,  high-stepping  master, 
this  steed  greater  than  any  centaur;  this  picture  made  of  stars,  is  a  dim 
step  toward  what  I  would  like  to  say  when  I  name  George  Washington 
The  Great  Red  Indian  Chief,  White  Horse.*  " — Vachel  Lindsay,  Litany 
of  Washington  Street. 

A  NATION'S  STRENGTH 

Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make 

A  people  great  and  strong; 
Men  ivho  for  Truth  and  Honor's  sake 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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SOME  EDUCATIONAL  IMPLICATIONS 


On  page  8  of  the  North  Carolina  Course  of  Study,  1930,  are  stated 
the  following  principles: 

The  child  is  the  center  of  the  educational  endeavor. 

The  course  of  study,  the  experiences  which  go  to  make  up  the 
curriculum,  the  methods  to  he  employed,  all  should  contribute  to 
bring  about  desirable  outcomes  in  habits,  skills,  knowledges,  under- 
standings, abilities,  appreciations,  attitudes  and  ideals  which  will 
help  the  child  effectively  to  meet  situations  in  life. 

The  selection  and  organization  of  the  content  of  these  experi- 
ences, the  materials,  activities  and  situations  should  he  adjusted  to 
the  period  of  development,  the  capacities,  attainments,  needs, 
interests  and  enrichment  of  the  child's  life. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Bicentennial  looms  large  on  the  horizon  of  1932  for 
the  Nation  and  particularly  for  North  Carolina  in  its  nearness  to  Wash- 
ington and  Virginia,  the  seat  of  the  activities  of  the  Father  of  His  Country, 
these  units  are  suggested  to  bring  down  to  grade  levels  1-3  phases  of 
material  which  are  usually  taught  on  higher  levels. 

The  teacher  as  a  member  of  the  group  should  use  the  resources  of 
the  school  and  the  community  in  directing  the  growth  of  the  child,  recogniz- 
ing that  learning  is  an  active  process — "actual  ways  of  responding  that 
the  learner  is  building  into  his  own  character."  Bringing  the  Bicentennial 
into  the  classroom  will  have  a  large  share  in  making  the  school  life  for 
1932  coextensive  with  society. 

The  basic  underlying  themes  of  the  study  are: 

The  natural  physical  environment  tends  to  determine  the  character 

of  man's  social  and  economic  activities. 
Man  tends  to  gain  control  over  his  physical  environment. 

Some  principles  of  human  activity  and  human  knowledge  toward  which 
these  units  should  build  are: 

We  live  in  a  constantly  changing  world. 

Education  for  social  efficiency  does  not  adequately  provide  for  this 
change. 

Progress  is  to  be  found  in  following  the  frontier  thinkers. 
The  radicalism  of  today  becomes  the  conservatism  of  tomorrow. 
Personality  is  conditioned  by  the  total  social  environment  which 
surrounds  it. 

Participation  in  group  discussions  strengthens  character. 
The  human  spirit  achieves  its  best  with  variety.    Billings — 798. 
The  less  appealing  is  one's  work,  the  more  one  craves  for  recreation. 
Billings— 805. 

Washington's  success  was  based  on  a  complete  identification  with 

his  environment. 
A  good  home  life  is  a  deterrent  to  vice  and  crime. 
Travel  is  broadening  to  the  mind  provided  one  puts  one's  whole 

self  into  it. 

Improved  methods  of  transportation  have  tied  the  country  closer 
together. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  soil  could  not  take  place  without  the  help  of 
human  labor. 

Various  mechanical  inventions  such  as  the  cotton  gin  and  farm 
machinery  have  made  great  changes  in  the  methods  of  farming. 

Trade  and  transportation  tend  to  follow  natural  highways.  Bill- 
ings— 181. 

Primary  groups,  such  as  the  family,  are  fundamental  in  forming 
the  social  nature  and  ideals  of  the  individual.   Billings — 777. 

The  mass  of  men  are  guided  by  early  surroundings  and  training, 
which  determine  for  them,  in  a  general  way,  what  sort  of  life 
they  will  live,  and  contribute  much  to  their  success  or  failure  in  it. 


SUGGESTED  UNITS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

"To  know  George  Washington  we  must  first  of  all  know  the  society  in 
which  he  was  horn  and  brought  up." 

— Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

The  usual  primary  activities  centering  around  the  home,  the  farm  and 
travel  may  recenter  in  George  Washington  whose  home  life,  farming 
activities  and  travel  afford  a  wealth  of  material  that  may  be  made  use 
of  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  children  of  today.  Hence  for  Grade  One  the 
theme,  George  Washington,  the  Homemaker,  is  suggested;  for  Grade  Two, 
George  Washington,  the  Farmer;  for  Grade  Three,  George  Washington, 
the  Traveller.  A  wealth  of  material  has  been  concentrated  in  two  series 
of  pamphlets  issued  by  the  United  States  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Commission  which  can  be  had  free  for  the  asking.  Those  containing 
material  especially  appropriate  to  the  lower  grade  levels  are: 

In  the  Series:  Honor  to  George  Washington,  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  9,  11,  16. 

In  the  Series:  Program  Papers,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  12. 

OBJECTIVES  FOR  TEACHER  AND  PUPILS— GRADES 
ONE  TO  THREE 

1.  To  gain  knowledge  of  the  many-sidedness  of  Washington's  character — 
to  know  him  as  a  great  home-maker,  a  good  farmer,  an  extensive 
traveller. 

2.  To  know  why  his  name  will  live  on  in  man's  memory,  in  history  as 
a  part  of  the  story  of  ourselves. 

3.  To  develop  a  respect  for  the  achievement  of  great  men  and  women. 

4.  To  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  group  living. 

5.  To  develop  the  capacity  to  actually  live  together — to  learn  the  give 
and  take  of  life. 

6.  To  develop  the  ability  to  make  and  carry  out  a  plan. 

7.  To  develop  the  capacity  to  grow  through  self-criticism  and  the  criti- 
cism of  others. 

8.  To  make  a  plan  of  a  house,  a  garden,  a  trip. 
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9.  To  appreciate  the  need  of  rooms  in  a  house  and  know  the  names  and 
uses  of  various  kinds  of  rooms. 

10.  To  feel  the  need  for  a  place  in  which  to  get  off  by  one's  self  to  think. 

11.  To  be  able  to  think  how  a  house  would  look  inside  by  looking  at  the 
outside. 

12.  To  know  such  simple  facts  as,  the  month  of  one's  own  birthday,  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  meaning  of  host  and  hostess  and  the  duties  of  the 
same. 

12.  To  be  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  conversation  as  guest  or  hostess. 

13.  To  gain  mastery  over  such  simple  processes  as  popping  corn,  making 
butter,  drying  apples,  etc. 

14.  To  know  the  time  consumed  and  the  difficulties  met  in  traveling  in 
Washington's  day. 

15.  To  know  that  Washington  overcame  these  difficulties  and  traveled 
more  than  the  average  man  today. 

16.  To  gain  a  definite  idea  of  the  extent  of  Washington's  travels. 

17.  To  know  the  value  of  good  leadership.  To  be  a  good  follower  as  well 
as  a  good  leader. 

18.  To  recognize  the  different  kinds  of  material  used  in  building. 

19.  To  realize  that  it  takes  cooperation  to  do  anything  worthwhile. 

20.  To  realize  that  weather  conditions  affect  farming. 

21.  To  understand  that  man  builds  upon  the  experiences  of  others. 

22.  To  develop  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  relationships,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  of  the  members  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
community  groups. 

23.  To  formulate  some  rules  of  conduct  to  clarify  such  social  meanings  as: 

Taking  one's  turn. 

Sharing  in  the  day's  work. 

Having  courage  to  express  one's  opinion. 

Assuming  responsibility  for  self  and  things. 

GRADE  ONE:  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  THE  HOMEMAKER* 
SUGGESTED  PUPILS'  OVERVIEW 

Many,  many  years  ago  before  your  mother  was  born,  or  your  grand- 
mother, or  your  great  grandmother,  or  perhaps  even  your  great,  great 
grandmother,  a  little  boy  was  born  in  this  house  (show  picture  of  Wake- 
field) who  became  one  of  the  greatest  men  our  country  ever  had.  This 
house  burned  down  after  he  was  born,  or  was  destroyed  in  some  other 
way,  but  to  celebrate  his  two  hundredth  birthday  it  has  been  rebuilt  that 
people  may  see  just  how  it  looked.  How  do  you  suppose  the  builders  knew 
how  to  build  it?  Yes,  they  dug  down  into  the  ground  and  there  they  found 
the  stones  outlining  the  foundation  and  from  them  they  imagined  just 
how  it  looked.  Later  Washington  lived  in  other  and  finer  houses.  Here 
is  one  called  Mount  Vernon.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  build  it  by  looking 
at  the  picture  of  the  outside? 


™     *  primary  units  are  largely  the  work  of   Miss   Emily   Johnson,   formerly  instructor 

leacher  Training,  Ashe  County. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Dramatic  Play  Centering  Around  George  Washington 

A.  A  George  Washington  Birthday  Party  (contributes  to  objectives 
1-14) 

Playtime,  the  basal  primer  in  North  Carolina,  begins  with 
Ted's  birthday.  After  such  an  introduction  the  children 
are  ready  February  22  to  celebrate  George  Washington's 
Birthday. 

Things  to  do: 

Finding  on  the  calendar  when  Washington  was  born. 
Planning  a  Birthday  Party. 
Entertaining  at  parties — 

Planning  the  menu. 

Receiving  the  guests. 

Dancing  the  minuet. 

Determining  how  many  candles  to  put  on  his  cake. 
Letting  each  candle  represent  a  hundred  years — 
introduce  the  idea — Bicentennial. 
Dipping  the  candles. 
Planning  and  making  the  costumes — 

Determining  who  shall  wear  the  costumes. 
Talking  about  how  Washington's  last  living  birthday  was 
celebrated. 

The  Birthday  Night  Ball  in  Gadby's  Tavern  Assembly 
Room.    (See   the    American   Wing   issued   by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.) 
Talking  about  what  the  country  is  going  to  do  to  celebrate 
Washington's  two  hundredth  birthday. 
The  Big  Movie  that  is  to  be  made. 

Finding  someone  to  be  George  Washington. 
Fanny  Washington  selected  to  be  Mary,  the  Mother 

of  Washington. 
Other  characters  to  be  selected. 
When  and  where  to  be  given. 
Talking  about  what  can  we  do  to  celebrate  it. 

Gifts  we  can  make  represented  in  the  colors  of  the 
flag    (Red,  courage;   White,  purity;   Blue,  truth). 

B.  Playing  George  Washington   (contributes  to  objectives  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5) 

Negro  Mammy  rocking  George  Washington  to  sleep  to  tradi- 
tional family  lullaby.  Little  Black  Lamb. 

When  eleven  years  old  Washington  became  the  head  of  the 
home. 

Saying  grace  at  table  and  reading  prayers  at  night 

and  morning. 
Breaking  the  colt. 

Throwing  a  dollar  across  the  Rappahannock. 
Going  in  swimming  and  losing  his  clothes. 
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Spending   a   day   like  Washington — sleeping,  eating, 

resting,  clothing,  exercising,  reading,  writing. 
Deciding  whether  or  not  this  makes  a  healthful  day. 
Playing  games  Washington  probably  played. 

C.  Playing  Other  Members  of  the  Family  (contributes  to  objectives 
12,  13,  17,  19,  23) 

Being  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Washington. 

Refusing  to  let  Washington  go  to  sea. 

Telling  George  good-bye  as  he  goes  to  war. 

Saying  to  Lafayette  as  she  rakes  the  leaves  in  the  garden, 
"George  was  always  a  good  boy." 
Being  Lawerence  Washington,  the  half-brother  who  owned 
Mount  Vernon. 

Taking  George  Washington  on  a  trip  to  the  Barbadoes. 
Being  Augustine  Washington,  the  half-brother  who  owned 
the  old  family  place  on  Bridges  Creek. 

Sending  Washington  to  school. 
Being  Betty  Washington,  the  sister  for  whom  George  built 
Kenmore  in  Fredericksburg. 

Straightening  up  the  house  for  a  visit  from  her  mother. 
Being  John  Augustine,  his  favorite  brother. 

Looking  after  Mt.  Vernon  while  Washington  was  away. 
Being  Charles,  the  youngest  brother. 

Following  George  to  school. 
Being  Martha  Custis,  the  wife  of  George  Washington. 

Coming  as  a  bride  to  Mt.  Vernon  with  her  two  children. 
Being  Jackey  Custis,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Washington. 

Going  to  King's  College  in  New  York. 
Being  Patsey  Custis,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Washington. 

Going  on  a  journey  to  Warm  Springs  for  her  health. 
Studying  surveying  under  Lord  Fairfax's  county  surveyor. 
Living  at  Mt.  Vernon  as  a  bachelor. 
Getting  married  at  the  White  House  on  the  Pamunkey. 
Dressing  dolls  to  represent  members  of  the  family. 

Looking  at  a  picture  of  Martha  Custis'  wedding  dress. 

Making  a  Doll's  House  Modeled  on  Mt.  Vernon  (should  contribute 
to  objectives  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  22,  23) 

Looking  at  the  outside  to  determine  how  it  looks  inside. 
Planning  the  rooms. 

Putting  the  Great  Hall  and  Library  at  either  end. 
Putting  the  Main  Hall  through  the  center  from  front  to  back. 
Putting  the  dining  room  and  a  parlor  on  one  side  of  the  hall. 
Putting  the  Music  Room  and  a  parlor  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall. 
Putting  the  bedrooms  upstairs. 

Washington's  Room  overlooking  the  Potomac. 

Nellie  Custis'  Room. 
High  steps  to  the  bed. 
Warming  pan  for  bed. 

The  Guest  Room  where  Lafayette  slept  on  the  other  side. 
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Mrs.    Washington's    Room    above   overlooking  Washington's 
Tomb. 

Putting  the  Kitchen  and  Outhouses  on. 

Connecting  the  Kitchen  to  the  house  by  a  covered  passage. 

Making  a  crane  and  Colonial  Cooking  Utensils. 

The  Weaver's,  the  Cobbler's,  the  Carpenter's,  the  Blacksmith's. 

The  Stable— the  Coach. 
Putting  in  the  windows,  doors,  fireplaces. 

Deciding  whether  or  not  these  were  good  for  health. 
Making  designs  for  the  ceilings  and  mantels  of  Plaster  Paris. 

Looking  at  the  Aesop  Fable  Mantel  at  Kenmore  and  the 
Louis  XIV  Ceiling. 
Making  a  Colonial  Doorway. 
Making  French  Windows. 
Weaving  rugs  for  the  floors. 

Looking  at  rug  presented  by  Louis  XVI. 
Making  furniture  for  the  house. 

Looking  at  Colonial  furniture. 

III.  Having  a  Banquet  in  the  Great  Hall 

Putting  on  the  backlog  in  the  Great  Hall  fireplace. 
Dancing  the  minuet. 
Making  and  drinking  punch. 

IV.  An  Evening  in  the  Music  Room 

Playing  Washington's  Flute  and  Nellie  Custis'  harpsicord. 

Singing  Hopkins'  My  Days  Have  Been  So  Wondrous  Free. 

Singing  Washington  Ditty. 
Making  musical  instruments. 

V.  Entertaining  Distinguished  Guests  in  the  Parlor 

Lafayette  comes. 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  George  Calvert  came  to  dinner, 
and  Miss  Custis  was  married  about  candlelight  to  Mr.  Lawer- 
ence  Lewis." 

VI.  Reading  and  Writing  Poetry  and  Original  Stories 

VII.  Making  Rules  of  Conduct  for  School,  Home,  and  Playground 

Knowing  that  Washington  made  such  rules. 
Comparing  with  Washington's  rules  when  made. 

VIII.  Martha  Washington's  Garden  at  Mt.  Vernon 

Laying  out  a  formal  garden. 

Planting  seeds  in  the  garden. 

Reading  poem,  "Seeds,"  Walter  de  la  Mare. 

Having  a  garden  party  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

Making  a  garden  set. 

Making  garden  markers. 

Telling  time  at  Mt.  Vernon — the  sundial. 

Taking  care  of  the  garden. 
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GRADE  TWO:   GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  THE  FARMER 
SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Making  a  Farm  Modeled  on  Mt.  Vernon 

Looking  at  the  map  of  Mount  Vernon  sent  Arthur  Young  of 

England  in  1774;  see  p.  18,  pamphlet  9  Series:  Honor  to 

George  Washington. 
Making  the  divisions  of  the  farm. 

Mansion  House  Farm. 

Muddy  Hole  Farm. 

River  Farm. 

Union  Farm. 

Dogue  Run  Farm. 
Determining  why  they  were  so  called. 

II.  Dramatic  Play:  Reliving  in  Part  the  Life  on  a  Farm 

A.  Washington,  a  diversified  farmer. 

Planting  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat. 

Washington's  attitude  on  raising  tobacco:  He  regretted  that 
Noah  allowed  the  tobacco  seeds  to  get  into  the  ark.  Wash- 
ington appears  to  have  been  the  first  large  planter  to 
change  out  of  the  tobacco  routine.  Still  in  1759  he  made 
37,000  pounds  of  it,  and  in  1763  almost  90,000  pounds; 
but  by  1773  it  had  fallen  to  5,000  pounds,  and  it  was 
never  a  main  crop  thereafter,  though  he  continued  to  raise 
a  small  quantity  down  to  1789.  He  wrote  in  1792:  "The 
history,  however  is  this — a  piece  of  land  is  cut  down,  and 
kept  under  constant  cultivation,  first  in  tobacco,  and  then 
in  Indian  corn  (two  very  exhausting  plants),  until  it  will 
yield  scarcely  anything;  a  second  piece  is  cleared,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  until  probably 
there  is  little  more  to  clear.  When  this  happens,  the 
owner  finds  himself  reduced  to  one  of  three  things — 
either  to  recover  the  land  which  he  has  ruined,  to  ac- 
complish which  he  has  perhaps  neither  the  skill,  the 
industry,  or  the  means — or  to  retire  beyond  the  moun- 
tains— or  to  substitute  quantity  for  quality  in  order  to 
raise  something." — p.  3,  George  Washington,  the  Farmer. 
Pamphlet  4  Series:  Honor  to  George  Washington. 

B.  Washington  and  plant  rotation,  see  p.  14,  Washington,  the  Farmer. 

Contrasting  with  methods  used  today. 

The  Governor's  Live-at-Home  Program. 

C.  Overcoming  plant  enemies. 

The  locust,  the  grasshopper,  the  beetle,  the  boll  weevil,  the  blight, 

the  drought,  etc. 
Government  help — the  use  of  the  airplane. 
Attempts  to  form  agricultural  boards. 
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D.  Washington,  the  Inventor,  see  p.  15,  Washington,  the  Farmer. 

Finding  out  what  tools  a  Colonial  farmer  used. 

Making  a  flail,  a  hoe,  a  colonial  plow. 

Flailing  some  wheat — 
Outdoor  method. 
Washington's  indoor  method. 

Experimenting  with  a  drill  plow. 
Building  a  mill  on  Dogue  Run. 

Getting  the  mill  stones  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

Grinding  the  wheat. 

Shipping  the  wheat  by  boat. 

Grinding  corn  and  making  corn-bread,  hoe-cake,  Virginia 
spoon  bread. 

Drying  apples. 

Making  apple  butter. 

Making  butter. 

Making  cottage  cheese — 

Allow  the  milk  to  sour  and  thicken  (clabber).  Place  in  a 
dish  of  hot  water  or  over  a  low  flame.  Excessive  heat 
causes  cheese  to  harden.  When  cheese  has  formed,  strain 
through  several  layers  of  cloth.  Mix  with  a  little  salt  and 
sweet  cream.   Serve  on  a  cracker. 

E.  Raising  stock. 

Number  of  horses  (91). 

Mules — gift  from  the  King  of  Spain. 

Gift  from  Lafayette. 
Sheep   (103) — great  interest  in  improving. 
Hogs  running  wild  on  all  plantations — no  account  taken. 
Hounds  for  hunting. 

F.  Dramatic  play:  (1)  Riding  over  the  farm  with  George  Washington. 

Giving  directions  to  the  slaves  and  overseer. 
Filling  barns  with  corn  to  feed  the  poor. 
Building  a  road  to  make  riding  over  the  farm  easier. 
(2)  Fishing  on  the  Potomac. 
Making  nets  and  setting  them. 
Drawing  in  the  haul. 
Allowing  the  poor  to  share  in  the  haul. 

G.  Keeping  a  diary  of  farm  activities. 

"Wednesday,  19  (March,  1760)  Peter  (my  Smith)  and  I  after 
several  efforts  to  make  a  plow  after  a  new  model — partly  of 
my  own  contriving — was  feign  to  give  it  out,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

Tuesday,  the  first  (January,  1760).  Visited  my  plantations  and 
received  an  instance  of  Mr.  French's  great  love  of  money 
in  disappointing  me  of  some  pork,  because  the  price  has 
risen  to  22/6  after  he  had  engaged  to  let  me  have  it  at  20/. 
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Called  at  Mr.  Posey's  on  my  way  home  and  desired  him  to  en- 
gage me  100  bar'ls  of  corn  upon  the  best  terms  he  could  in 
Maryland. 

And  found  Mrs.  Washington  upon  my  arrival  broke  out  with 
measles. 

Fearing  a  disappointment  elsewhere  in  pork  I  was  feign  to  take 
Mr.  French's  upon  his  own  terms  and  engaged  them  to  be 
delivered  at  my  house  next  Monday."  See  Washington,  the 
Farmer,  p.  15. 

H.  The  cherry  tree  story  and  the  truth  about  trees  and  Washington. 
Thirteen  horsechestnut  trees  planted  on  Betty  Lewis'  estate  by 
Washington  as  a  memorial  to  the  Colonies. 
Picture  of  one  still  standing. 
Other  trees  planted  by  Washington. 

Gift  from  Michaux,  botanist,  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
the  King  of  France — identified  with  the  Michieux  who 
attempted  to  transfer  the  rhododendron  and  azalea  of 
Ashe  County,  North  Carolina,  to  the  Garden  of  Versailles. 
25  of  the  Paliurus  for  hedges. 
46  Pistatia  (nut). 
75  Pirimidical  Cyprus. 
Six  buck  eye  nuts. 

Six  acorns.   These  resembled  a  tree,  the  box  oak. 
Crab  apple  and  black  haw. 

"On  each  side  of  the  river  a  grove  of  locusts  extended  to 
the  river.  Trees  and  shrubs  were  carefully  trimmed 
to  make  a  frame  to  view  the  Potomac,  and  care  was 
taken  to  keep  vistas  open  in  every  direction.  The 
level  lawn  on  the  west  front,  with  the  wide  serpentine 
walk  shades  by  weeping  willows,  the  oval  grass  plot, 
the  flower  garden  on  one  side  and  the  kitchen  garden 
on  the  other  were  all  laid  out  according  to  a  plan 
drawn  by  Washington  himself  and  still  unchanged." 
See  Washington,  the  Proprietor  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Pam- 
phlet 9  Series:  Honor  to  George  Washington. 

Tree  planting  in  honor  of  Washington. 

Tree  adoption  in  honor  of  Washington. 

I.  Games  and  Amusements  of  that  time. 
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Historic  Tree  Near  Wilmington  Where  George  Washington 
Rested. — Courtesy  Greensboro  Daily  News. 


John  Wright  Stanley  Home  at  New  Bern  Where  Washington  Was 
Entertained  in  1791. — Courtesy  Greensboro  Daily  News. 
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GRADE  THREE:  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  THE  TRAVELLER 

SUGGESTED  PUPILS'  OVERVIEW 

"The  smallest  town  on  the  map  may  have  fourteen  well  named  streets. 
Running  one  way,  they  are  likely  to  be  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets;  then  Main  Street,  then  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  These  might 
be  said  to  be  mere  numbers  and  conveniences,  not  streets  in  the  way  I 
want  to  talk  about  them. 

The  other  notable  streets  of  any  village  are  likely  to  be  named  for 
the  first  seven  presidents  of  the  United  States:  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Van  Buren.  Few  towns  get  so  far 
as  Harrison  Street,  no  matter  what  their  size.  They  then  name  for  local 
settlers.  We  have  here  either  whimsicality  or  the  infallibility  of  tradi- 
tion according  to  your  philosophy.  Certainly  a  town  without  a  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  or  Jefferson  Street  is  a  freak  in  geography.  I  like  to  in- 
vestigate these  historical  characters  who  have  streets  named  after  them. 
Necessarily  we  must  begin  with  Washington  Street. 

Perhaps  the  realist  may  discover  that  in  many  a  town  Washington 
Street  has  grown  dim  and  dingy  and  leads  out  to  the  silliest  road  in  the 
country;  but  when  it  was  named,  it  was  with  a  magnificent  intention, 
as  the  Via  Appia  was  named  for  Appius  Claudius.  Let  us  construct  an 
imaginary  Washington  Street  in  a  composite  town  made  of  all  the  towns 
that  have  a  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson  Street.  Let  us  build  it  in  this 
hour  out  of  the  imperishable  mists  which  are  our  only  realities,  in  the 
light  of  the  very  latest  books  on  Washington,  and  the  earliest  dreams  of 
our  forefathers  when  they  named  Washington  Street  in  love  and  reverence. 

This  Washington  Street,  drawn  in  imagination  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  is  a  great  wooded  residential  highway,  the  song  and  poetry 
street  of  every  United  States  town." — Vachel  Lindsay  in  the  Litany  of 
Washington  Street,  p.  13. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Making  a  Washington  Street  or  Road  Over  Which  George  Wash- 
ington Travelled 

Beginning  at  his  birthplace — 

Bridges  Creek  Plantation,  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  now 
called  Wakefield. 
Record  found  in  the  Bible.  Born  February  11,  0.  S. 
Christened  April  3. 
Godfathers: 

Godmother:  Mrs.  Mildred  Gregory. 
Christening  robe  and  fount  in  which  christened  may  be  seen  at 
the  National  Museum,  Washington. 
At  thi:'ee  moving  to  Epsewasson,  afterward  called  Mt.  Vernon. 
At  seven  moving  to  Ferry  Farm  on  the  Rappahannock  near  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

Iron  mines  and  transportation  factors  in  the  move. 
Riding  pony  to  school  at  Falmouth. 

After  father's  death  going  back  to  Wakefield  to  go  to*  school  and 
living  with  Augustine  Washington. 
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At  fourteen  securing  a  midshipman's  warrant  to  go  to  sea,  but 
giving  it  up  to  please  his  mother. 

At  fifteen  going  to  live  with  his  brother,  Lawerence,  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
Studying  surveying  under  Lord  Fairfax's  County  Surveyor. 
Going  to  northwestern  Virginia  to  survey  Lord  Fairfax's  holdings. 
Visiting  Warm  Springs  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia. 

Going  to  the  Barbadoes  with  his  brother,  Lawerence,  the  latter  seek- 
ing health.  Keeping  a  diary  of  the  trip. 

Going  to  deliver  a  message  of  Governor  Dinwiddle's  to  the  comman- 
dant of  the  French  forces  on  the  Ohio. 

Going  again  over  part  of  the  route  with  Braddock. 

Visiting  Boston  and  cities  en  route  to  have  General  Shirley  determine 
rank  in  the  army. 

Business  trips  to  Alexandria. 

Giving  first  fire  engine  to  Alexandria. 

Business  trips  to  Richmond. 

Going  to  Williamsburg  as  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

Stopping  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern. 
Going  to  the  White  House  to  court  Mistress  Martha  Custis. 
Taking  bride  home  to  Mt.  Vernon. 

Stopping  at  Fredericksburg  to  visit  his  sister,  Betty,  at  Kenmore; 
crossing  the  river  to  Ferry  Farm  to  visit  his  mother. 
Going  again  to  Williamsburg  to  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

Living  at  the  Six-Chimney  House  of  Mrs.  Washington's. 

Knowing  that  Williamsburg  is  being  restored  to  its  old  time 
glory. 

Going  to  Warm  Springs  (Berkeley  Springs)  seeking  the  health  of 
his  step-daughter,  Patsey. 

Going  to  New  York  to  place  step-son  in  King's  College  (Columbia). 

Going  on  a  long  trip  into  the  West  in  1770  to  look  after  the  holdings 
on  the  Ohio  granted  the  regiment  by  Governor  Dinwiddle. 
Nine  weeks  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  Fort  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  by  way  of  Romney,  now  in  West  Virginia,  stopping 
at  Little  Meadows  on  the  Braddock  Road  and  at  Great 
Meadows  across  the  Youghiogheny  River  which  flows  north- 
west to  join  the  Monongahela  about  twelve  miles  above  Pitts- 
burgh; down  the  Ohio  in  canoes,  making  a  detour  up  the 
Kanawha;  dinner  at  Pittsburgh  to  officers  and  other  gentle- 
men of  the  town. 

From  New  York  to  Yorktown  in  46  days  during  the  Revolution. 
Contrast  Fanny  Washington's  trip  over  same  route  in  airplane 
in  three  hours. 

Going  on  a  long  horseback  journey  to  inspect  possible  means  of 
transportation  over  the  mountains  in  connection  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  Potomac  and  James  Rivers. 

To  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  surveying  for 
a  canal. 

Going  to  New  York  to  be  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States. 
On  last  stage  of  Journey  borne  in  a  state  barge  manned  by  mas- 
ters of  vessels  in  port  who  proudly  volunteered  for  such 
service. 
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The  barge  in  which  he  was  conveyed  from  the  Jersey  shore  to 
New  York  was  50  feet  long,  hung  with  red  curtains  and  hav- 
ing an  awning  of  (silk)  satin.  It  was  rowed  by  thirteen  oars- 
men in  white  with  blue  ribbons.  Chronicle  of  America,  Vol. 
14,  p.  91. 

Landed  at  Murray's  Wharf. 

Mansion  on  Cherry  Street  (now  Brooklyn  Bridge).  See  Harper's 

Encyclopedia  of  American  History. 
In  the  inaugural  ceremonies  Washington's  coach  was  drawn  by 
four  horses  with  gay  trappings  and  hoofs  blackened  and 
polished.   Chronicles  of  America,  Vol.  14,  p.  13. 
Northern  tour  while  President,  October  15  to  November  13,  1789. 
Southern  tour,  March  21,  1791,  1700  miles  in  66  days. 
Following  Washington  through  North  Carolina — 
From  George  Washington's  Diary,  Vol.  IV,  p.  162: 

April  16 — At  this  place  (Halifax)  I  arrived  about  six  o'clock 
after  crossing  the  Roanoke,  on  the  south  bank  of  which  it 
stands.  This  river  is  crossed  by  flat  boats  which  take  in  a 
carriage  and  four  horses  at  once.  Dined  with  Colonel  Ashe 
(son  of  Governor  Ashe). 
Visited  Tarborough — This  place  is  less  than  Halifax  but  more 
lively  and  thriving;  corn,  pork,  and  tar  are  exports  from 
it.    (Speaks  of  the  high  bridge  and  how  the  water  some- 
times rises  above  it.) 
Greenville  (Greenville  named  for  General  Greene) — Found  no 
stables  for  his  horses.    Remarks  on  the  way  horses  pull 
barrels  of  tar.    Mistook  Col.  Allan's  for  a  public  house. 
The  Col.  would  accept  no  pay. 
Newbern — John  Stanley  House.    Attended  by  Simpson  and 
Allan  from  Greenville.    Dined  and  danced  at  the  Palace. 
Trenton  on  the  Trent. 
Everets — Indifferent  houses. 

Sunday,  24,  Wilmington — The  whole  road  from  Newbern  to 
Wilmington  except  in  a  few  places  passes  through  the  most 
barren  country  I  ever  saw;  especially  near  the  latter  which 
is  in  parts  no  other  than  a  bed  of  white  sand.  Dined  at 
Jocelyn's  Tavern.  Ball  at  Assembly  Hall  on  Front  Street. 

To  South  Carolina.  Lodged  at  Mr.  Vareer's.  To  this  house 
we  were  directed  as  a  tavern,  but  the  proprietor  of  it 
either  did  not  keep  one  or  would  not  acknowledge  it.  We 
therefore  were  entertained  (and  very  kindly)  without 
being  able  to  make  compensation.  Was  visited  about  two 
o'clock  by  a  great  number  of  the  most  respectable  ladies 
of  Charleston — the  first  honor  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  ex- 
perienced and  it  was  as  flattering  as  it  was  singular. 

To  Savannah. 

Sunday,  May  28,  Charlotte — Is  a  trifling  place,  though  the 

Court  of  Mecklenburg  is  held  in  it. 
Salisbury — Dined  and   drank  tea  with   about   20  ladies  in 

Hughes  Hotel.    Town  doesn't  appear  to  be  much  on  the 

increase. 
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Salem — Small  but  neat  village.  Waited  there  for  Governor 
Martin.  Spent  forenoon  in  visiting  shops  of  the  different 
tradesmen,  the  houses  of  accommodation  for  the  single  men 
and  Sister  of  the  Fraternity,  and  their  place  of  worship. 
Invited  six  of  their  principal  people  to  dine  with  me  and  in 
the  evening  went  to  hear  them  sing  and  perform  on  a 
variety  of  instruments.  Church  music. 

Guilford — Visited  battlefields. 

Back  to  Virginia  across  the  Dan. 
Writing  to  Fayetteville  to  see  why  Washington  did  not  visit  there 

and  asking  for  copy  of  letters  relative  to  this  on  file  in  the 

town  library. 

II.  Making  Means  of  Transportation  Used  by  Washington 

Washington  on  foot. 
Washington  on  horseback. 

Reading  poem  "Horseshoe,"  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  May,  1931. 
Washington's  coach  and  four.   See  Harper's  Encyclopedia. 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware. 
Washington  floating  down  the  Ohio. 

III.  Contrasting  With  Means  of  Transportation  Used  Today 
Washington's  comment  on  Rumsey's  invention.  See  Homes  of  George 

Washington,  Program  2. 
Building  a  canal  with  tow-path  and  locks. 

Remains  of  locks  built  by  Washington  near  the  Great  Falls  of 

the  Potomac. 
Contrasting  with  the  Panama  Canal  of  today. 
Making  and  sailing  boats  on  the  river. 
Washington's  interest  in  fishing. 
Many  references  in  his  diaries  to  fishing. 
Gifts  of  fish  to  the  poor. 

Finding  out  what  Washington  sent  to  England. 
Finding  out  what  Washington  got  from  England. 

Dramatic  play:   Opening  a  box  from  England. 

See  "Family  Relationships  of  George  Washington." 

See  "Colonial  Folkways,"  "Chronicles  of  America." 

IV.  Finding  out  famous  visitors  that  came  to  Mt.  Vernon 

Lafayette  visits  Mt.  Vernon. 

V.  Finding  Places  Named  for  George  Washington 
The  Capital  City. 
The  State  of  Washington. 

Towns  and  townships — 51 — Washington,  N.  C,  first  named. 
Counties — 30. 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Washington  and  Jefferson. 
Washington  College,  Md. 
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George  Washington  University  in  the  City  of  Washington. 

George  Washington's  idea  of  a  National  University. 

Provisions  in  his  M^ill  for  a  University. 
Loss  of  stock  in  the  Potomac  Company. 

The  gift  of  the  Masons — a  million  dollars  for  a  school  of  govern- 
ment. 

VI.  Finding  Ancestral  Home  in  England 

Sulgrave  Manor. 

Brington  Cottage. 

Mansion  of  Laurence  Washington. 

A  Parish  in  England,  Washington. 

VII.  Taking  an  Imaginary  Trip  to  the  Capital 

VIII.  Visiting  Washington,  North  Carolina 

IX.  Going  to  Church  With  Washington 

Pohick  Church  near  Mt.  Vernon. 
Christ  Church,  Alexandria. 
St.  George's,  Fredericksburg. 
St.  John's,  Richmond. 
Bruton  Parish,  Williamsburg. 
St.  Paul's,  New  York. 

X.  Going  Fox  Hunting  With  Washington 

Modeling  rider,  fox  and  hounds  from  clay. 

SUGGESTED  CULMINATING  ACTIVITIES— GRADES  1-3 

I.   A  School,  Community,  or  County  Pageant 

Contributions  the  first  three  grades  may  make — 
The  christening  of  George  Washington. 

Scene:   Washington  Parish,  Westmoreland  County,  Church. 

Persons:   The  father,  the  mother,  the  Rector,  two  godfathers, 
one  godmother,  the  people  of  the  Parish. 

Old  Negro  mammy  rocks  George  Washington  to  sleep  to  the  tune 
of  the  traditional  family  lullaby.  Little  Black  Lamb — words 
and  music  furnished  by  Fanny  Washington,  living  kins- 
woman of  George  Washington. 

Childhood  games: 

Soldier  boy,  soldier  boy,  where  are  you  going? 

George  is  elected  Captain  of  the  playground  army — fighting 

the  Indians. 
Throwing  a  stone  across  the  Rappahannock. 
The  challenge. 
The  trial. 
Success. 

George  and  the  cabbages. 
Breaking  the  colt. 
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II.  A  School,  Community,  or  County  Art  Exhibit  Featuring  Historical 
Pictures  as  Follows: 

George  Washington  from  a  photograph  of  the  Houdon  Bust  at  Mt. 

Vernon,  made  in  1785  from  life. 
Gilbert  Stuart's  Athenaeum  Portrait  of  George  Washington,  the  most 

well  known. 

Gilbert  Stuart's  Vaughan  and  Gibbs — Channing  Portraits  of  George 

Washington,  made  in  1795. 
Wertmueller's  George  Washington. 

Peale's  Virginia  Colonial  Portrait  of  George  Washington  at  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  painted  in  1772. 
Memin's  Silhouette  of  George  Washington. 

Lundgren's  Oil  Painting  of  Mrs.  Washington  at  one  of  the  Capital 
Balls. 

Huntington's  Lady  Washington's  Reception. 
Shadow  Portrait  of  Martha  Washington. 
The  Inauguration  of  George  Washington. 
Mary  Washington,  from  an  Old  Print. 
Washington  Taking  Leave  of  His  Mother. 
J.  L.  G.  Ferris'  The  Pageant  of  a  Nation. 

The  Colonial  Art  Company  of  Oklahoma  City  furnishes  art  ex- 
hibits for  the  cost  of  transportation.  Also  the  Practical  Drawing 
Company  of  Atlanta. 

Pictures  may  be  collected  from  various  sources  and  mounted.  See 
series:  Honor  to  George  Washington,  United  States  George  Wash- 
ington Bi-Centennial  Commission — pictures  of  George  Washington 
frontispiece  of  each  pamphlet. 

The  Art  Extension  Press,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  issues  among  others: 
Wakefield. 
Christ  Church. 
Entertaining  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

Brown-Robertson  Co.  of  New  York  issues  ten  pictures  of  Washing- 
ton as  seen  by  Howard  Pyle. 

III.  Tree  Planting  for  George  Washington,  the  Tree-Lover  and  Tree- 
Planter 

"I  Did  It  With  My  Spade"  will  supplant  the  favorite  cherry  tree 

axiom  of  school  days. 
Tree  Poems: 

Joyce  Kilmer's  Trees. 

Robert  Frost's  Birches. 

Adelaide  Crapsey's  On  Seeing  Weather-Beaten  Trees. 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's  The  Dear  Tree. 

Ten  million  trees  are  to  be  planted  as  a  living  memorial  of  George 
Washington. 

Trees  planted  by  George  Washington  may  give  the  history  of  their 
lives. 

The  Magnolia  at  Mt.  Vernon  tells  of  the  famous  visitors. 
The  one  surviving  Horsechestnut  tells  what  became  of  its  twelve 
brothers  and  sisters. 
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The  trees  presented  by  Michaux,  botanist,  to  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  the  King  of  France,  tell  of  the  commission  Michaux 
received  to  bring  back  the  wild  flowers  of  Ashe  County,  North 
Carolina,  to  the  Garden  of  Versailles.  See  Pageant  of  Ashe 
Flowers,  written  and  produced  by  the  Ashe  County  Teacher 
Training  Department,  1931. 

IV.  A  Roll  Call  of  Trees  Native  to  North  Carolina 

A  CHECK  LIST  OF  ACHIEVEMENTS 

I.  Grade  One 

A.  A  growing  understanding  of  a  child's  duties  and  responsibilities 

toward  home  and  an  attitude  of  willing  cooperation  in  exe- 
cuting the  same — responding  with  meanings. 

B.  Increased  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of 

the  courtesies  of  life  as  shown  by  daily  experiences — Bowling 
Green  State  Teachers  College. 

C.  Mastery  of  these  facts  about  George  Washington: 

1.  That  Washington  was  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  That  Washington  made  our  country  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

3.  That  George  Washington  was  born  on  the  22nd  day  of 
February. 

4.  That  he  lived  a  long  time  ago. 

5.  TTiat  his  home  was  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

6.  That  we  may  see  it  today  should  we  go  there. 

7.  That  it  is  in  Virginia  near  the  city  of  Washington. 

8.  That  Mary  was  the  mother  of  George  Washington. 

9.  That  Fanny  Washington,  a  kinswoman  of  George  Wash- 
ington, is  living  today. 

10.  That  she  may  be  seen  today  at  Kenmore,  the  home  of 
Washington's  sister. 

11.  That  Fanny  Washington  is  to  play  the  part  of  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  George  Washington,  in  the  big  bicentennial 
movie. 

12.  That  bicentennial  means  two  hundred  years  ago. 

13.  That  Washington  was  born  two  hundred  years  ago. 

14.  That  no  one  is  living  today  who  was  living  in  Washington's 
day. 

15.  That  some  very  old  people  living  today  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  who  lived  in  Washington's  time. 
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II.  Grade  Two 

A.  A  growing  knowledge  of  the  large  part  farming  plays  in  the  life 

of  the  country  and  a  respect  for  the  science  of  agriculture. 

B.  Mastery  of  these  facts  about  George  Washington: 

1.  That  George  Washington  was  a  good  farmer. 

2.  That  George  Washington  studied  to  be  a  better  farmer. 

3.  That  George  Washington  invented  a  plow  that  helped  make 
farming  easier. 

4.  That  George  Washington  owned  a  large  farm  called  Mt. 
Vernon. 

5.  That  Mt.  Vernon  is  near  Washington,  a  city  named  for 
George  Washington. 

6.  That  George  Washington  loved  trees  and  flowers. 

7.  That  Washington  was  always  looking  out  for  new  trees 
and  plants  to  set  out  on  his  farm. 

8.  That  people  all  over  the  United  States  are  setting  out  trees 
in  memory  of  George  Washington. 

9.  That  some  trees  planted  by  George  Washington  are  living 
today. 

10.  That  the  magnolia  at  Mt.  Vernon  was  planted  by  George 
Washington. 

11.  That  of  thirteen  horsechestnut  trees  planted  by  George 
Washington  for  the  thirteen  states  that  made  the  Union 
one  is  still  living  (Fredericksburg). 

12.  That  George  Washington  liked  farming. 

III.  Grade  Three 

A.  A  growing  ability  to  understand  the  vast  size  of  our  country  and 

that  it  is  held  together  by  means  of  easy  ways  of  transpor- 
tation. 

B.  Mastery  of  these  facts  about  George  Washington: 

1.  That  George  Washington  was  one  of  the  greatest  trav- 
elers of  his  day. 

2.  That  Washington  traveled  extensively  in  spite  of  bad 
roads  and  hard  ways  of  traveling. 

3.  That  George  Washington  went  as  far  north  as  Vermont, 
as  far  south  as  Georgia  and  as  far  west  as  the  Ohio  River. 

4.  That  George  Washington  traveled  all  over  Virginia  and 
what  is  now  West  Virginia. 

5.  That  it  took  George  Washington  46  days  to  get  his  army 
from  New  York  to  Yorktown. 

6.  That  Fanny  Washington,  a  kinswoman  of  George  Wash- 
ington, is  living  today,  went  over  the  same  route  in  an 
airplane  in  three  hours. 
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7.  That  George  Washington  came  to  North  Carolina. 

8.  That  Washington,   North   Carolina,  was   the   first  place 
named  for  George  Washington. 

9.  That  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  has  a  city,  county 
or  district  named  for  George  Washington. 

10.  That  the  Capital  City  of  our  country  was  planned  by  a 
French  engineer  selected  by  Washington. 

11.  That  the  country  is  celebrating  George  Washington's*  two 
hundredth  birthday. 

IV.  Grades  One,  Two,  and  Three 

A.  Growth  in  these  habits,  skills,  and  appreciations: 

1.  Habit  of  planning  carefully  before  beginning  work. 

2.  Habit  of  carrying  out  plans. 

3.  Habit  of  checking  up  on  plans. 

4.  Habit  of  finding  facts  to  substantiate  opinions. 

5.  Habit  of  cooperating  with  others. 

6.  Habit  of  giving  and  taking  criticism  in  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness, 

7.  Habit  of  sharing  findings  with  others. 

8.  Skill  in  self-expression,  oral  and  written. 

9.  Skill  in  finding  information  and  using  it. 

10.  Skill  in  handling  simple  tools  such  as  saw,  hammer,  hoe, 
rake. 

11.  Skill  in  forming  judgments  based  on  facts. 

12.  Appreciation  of  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women. 

13.  Appreciation  of  home,  school,  community  and  country. 

14.  Appreciation  of  the   part  farming  plays  in  making  our 
country  great. 

15.  Appreciation  of  the  part  traveling  plays  in  binding  our 
country  together. 

16.  Appreciation  of  poems,  songs,  stories. 

17.  Appreciation  of  home  life  and  the  work  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  home. 

18.  Appreciation  of  flowers,  trees  and  plants. 
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MATERIALS  TO  BE  USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
PRIMARY  UNITS 


I.  Illustrative  Pictures,  Photographs,  Maps: 

Harper's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  History,  Vol.  10;  Harper  and 
Brothers,  publishers.  Pages  not  numbered. 

Plan  showing  foundation  of  Wakefield  House,  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  in  which  President  Washington  was  born. 

Facsimile  of  the  entry  of  Washington's  birth  in  his  mother's  Bible: 
Baptized,  3rd  of  April;  Mr.  Beverly  Whiting  and  Capt.  Christo- 
pher Brooks,  godfathers,  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Gregory,  godmother. 

Washington  surveying  land  in  Virginia. 

Residence  of  the  Washington  family  at  Ferry  Farm. 

Combined  Arms  of  the  Washington  family. 

Washington's  seal,  1758. 

Washington's  Arms. 

Triumphal  Arch  erected  near  Philadelphia  for  the  reception  of 

General  Washington,  April  20,  1789. 
Washington's  coach. 

Federal  Hall,  New  York  City,  where  Washington  was  inaugurated. 
Pew  occupied  at  St.  Paul's,  New  York. 
The  Inauguration  of  Washington. 

Celebration  in  New  York  on  the  night  of  Washington's  Inaugura- 
tion. 

Lawrence  Washington. 

Martha  Washington. 

Mrs.  Washington  as  Martha  Custis. 

Mrs.  Washington's  watch. 

Shadow  portrait  of  Martha  Washington. 

One  of  Martha  Washington's  tea  cups. 

Mary  Washington,  from  an  old  print. 

Mary  Washington's  signature. 

Monument  in  memory  of  Mary  Washington  at  Fredericksburg. 

Washington  and  his  Generals. 

Washington's  chair. 

Washington's  house  on  Cherry  Street. 

Washington's  house  on  Broadway. 

Washington's  house  in  Philadelphia. 

The  President's  equipage. 

Washington's  breakfast  table. 

Headley — Illustrated  Life  of  George  Washington 

P.    19 — Washington  receiving  instruction  from  his  mother. 

P.    27 — A  book  of  surveys. 

P.    91 — Washington's  wedding. 

P.  174 — Washington  descending  the  Ohio. 

P.  376- — Bird's-eye  view  of  Mt.  Vernon  (very  excellent). 

P.  457 — Washington  taking  leave  of  his  mother. 

P.  470 — Washington  as  a  farmer  (setting  out  a  tree). 
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Songs : 

See  Handbook  of  the  George  Washington  Appreciation  Course,  U.  S. 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission. 

Flag  Song.  Finnish  Folk  Dance.  Underhill  Music  Hour  Sc.  Bk.,  p. 
118.  Silver-Burdett  Co. 

George  Washington.  P.  74.  Hollis  Dann,  Bk.  3.  American  Book  Co. 

Mt.  Vernon  Bells.  Tales  of  Olden  Days,  p.  341.  Kinscella. 

Our  Flag.  Johnstone.  Hollis  Dann,  Bk.  2,  p.  34.  American  Book  Co. 

Song  for  February.  Hartford  Music  Hour  Sc.  Bk.,  p.  69.  Silver- 
Burdett  Co. 

Selections  from  the  Progressive  Music  Series. 

Favorite  Poems  and  Songs  About  Washington.  School  Life,  Octo- 
ber, 1931. 

The  Home- 
Baking  Apples.  Singing  Time,  p.  9.  Coleman  and  Thorn.  John  Day 
Co. 

Birthday  Song.  Singing  Time,  p.  25.  Coleman  and  Thorn.  John  Day 
Co. 

Can  You  Plant  the  Garden  Seeds  ?  Hollis  Dann,  First  Book,  p.  88. 
American  Book  Co. 

Five  Little  Sisters.  Parke r-Greenway  Music  Hour,  Bk.  2,  p.  50. 
Silver-Burdett  Co. 

Holiday.  The  Polish  Folk  Song  Music  Hour,  Sc.  Bk.,  p.  68.  Silver- 
Burdett  Co. 

Hymn  of  Thanks.  From  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  First  Book 
of  Songs,  p.  36.  Foresman.  American  Book  Co. 

Minuet.  The  French  Folk  Song.  Underhill  Music  Hour,  Sc.  Bk.,  p.-. 
Silver-Burdett  Co. 

Washington's  Birthday.  Webber  Progressive  Music  Series,  Bk.  1,  p. 
85.   Silver-Burdett  Co. 

The  Farm- 
Animals  Go  to  Sleep.    Singing  Time,  p.  14.    Coleman  and  Thorn. 
John  Day  Co. 

Animals  Wake  Up.  Singing  Time,  p.  15.  Coleman  and  Thorn. 
John  Day  Co. 

Dairy  Maids.  Hollis  Dann,  Bk.  2,  p.  74.   American  Book  Co. 
Gentle  Milk  Jug.  The  Music  Hour,  Bk.  2,  p.  90.  Silver-Burdett  Co. 
Naming  the  Trees.  German  Folk  Song.  Foresman.  Music  Hour  Sc. 

Bk.,  p.  91.   Silver-Burdett  Co. 
Planting  Corn.   Songs  of  Childhood,  p.  48,  Music  Ed.  Series.  Ginn 

and  Co. 

Poppitty  Pop  Corn.  Hadley-Shepherd.  Music  Hour,  p.  56.  Silver- 
Burdett  Co. 
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Travel- 
Horseback  Ride.   Arnold.  Third  Book  of  Songs,  p.  102.  Foresman. 

American  Book  Co. 
Hunting  Song,  from   Slavonic   Dances.    Dvorak.    Third   Book  of 

Songs,  p.  31.  Foresman.  American  Book  Co. 
Huntsman.  The  Walter  De  La  Mare.  Music  Hour  Sc.  Bk.,  p.  10. 

Silver-Burdett  Co. 
0  A-Hunting  We  Will  Go.  English  Folk  Song.  Music  Hour,  Bk.  2, 

p.  106.   Silver-Burdett  Co. 

III.  References  for  the  Teacher: 

See  Children's  Catalog,  which  contains  classified  list  of  subject 
headings. 

Family  Relationships  of  George  Washington.  Program  1  of  the 
United  States  Bicentennial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

February  in  Year's  Entertainments.    McFee.    F.  A.  Owen  Pub.  Co. 

Frontier  Background  of  Washington's  Career.  Pamphlet  One  of  the 
Honor  to  George  Washington.  United  States  Series.  George  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  Com. 

Handbook  of  The  George  Washington  Appreciation  Course.  Bicen- 
tennial Com.  Excellent. 

Home  and  Country  Life.   Hartman.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Home  Making  of  George  and  Martha  Washington.  Program  12. 
United  States  Bicentennial  Commission. 

Homes  of  George  Washington.  Program  2.  United  States  Bicentennial 
Com. 

Martha  Custis  Washington  in  Some  American  Ladies.  Minnigerode. 
Mother  of  George  Washington.  Program  4.  United  States  Bicentennial 
Com. 

Mother  of  George  Washington.  Radio  address.  Mrs.  John  Dickinson 
Sherman,  May  11,  1930.  United  States  George  Washington  Bicen- 
tennial Com. 

Pieces  for  Every  Month  of  the  Year,  Love  joy  and  Adams.  Noble 
Pub.  Co. 

Rumsey's  Invention,  Washington's  record  of.  Homes  of  George  Wash- 
ington, p.  18.  United  States  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Com. 

Social  Life  of  George  Washington.  Program  9.  United  States  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  Com. 

Toys  Purchased  for  Stepchildren  by  George  Washington  in  Family 
Relationships  of  George  Washington,  p.  18.  United  States  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  Com. 

Tributes  to  George  Washington.  Pamphlet  3.  Honor  to  George  Wash- 
ington Series.  United  States  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Com. 

Washington,  George  Bowen,  Editor  History  of  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  first  President. 

Washington,  George,  Diaries.  Edited  by  John  C.  Fitzpatrick. 

Washington,  George.  Ford,  P.  L. 

Washington,  George,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart:  Reading  With  a  Purpose. 

Washington  Farmer.  Haworth. 
Washington,  Illustrated  Life  of  George  with  an  account  of  Mt.  Vernon 

as  it  is  by  J.  B.  Lossing.  Very  valuable  for  illustrations. 
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Washington,  George.  Rupert  Hughes. 
Washington,  Life  of.  Washington  Irving. 

Washington  and  His  Age,  American  Society  in  the  Days  of  Wash- 
ington. Griswold. 
Washington,  Entertaining  Anecdotes  of. 
Washington's  Birthday.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 
Washington's  Family.  Glenn. 

Washington,  the  Farmer.  Pamphlet  4.  Honor  to  George  Washington 

Series.  United  States  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Com. 
Washington  Poetry.   Carnegie  Library  School. 

Washington,  Proprietor  of  Mt.  Vernon.  Pamphlet  9.  Honor  to  George 

Washington.  United  States  Bicentennial  Com. 
Washington  Street,  Litany  of.   Vachel  Lindsay. 

Youth  and  Manhood  of  George  Washington.  Program  3.  United  States 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  Com. 

Clip  Sheet  issued  by  the  United  States  George  Washington  Bicen- 
tennial Com. 

Reprints  of  Diaries  of  George  Washington.  Edited  by  John  C.  Fitz- 
patrick  in  four  volumes — originals  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.   Main  journals: 

1.  Journey  over  the  Mountains. 

2.  Journey  to  the  Barbadoes. 

3.  Journey  to  the  French  Commandant. 
8.  Journey  to  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

16.  Journey  down  the  Ohio. 

19.  Journey  to  New  York. 

20.  Journey  to  Philadelphia. 

21.  Journey  to  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

26.  Journey  to  Philadelphia  to  Constitutional  Convention. 

39.  Journey  to  New  England  and  Tour  of  Long  Island,  1789. 

43.  Journey  to  the  Southern  States,  1791,  in  Vol.  4. 

IV.  References  for  the  Child: 

American  History  for  Little  Folks.  Blaisdell. 

American  Stories  for  American  Children.  Pratt. 

Best  Homes,  The,  in  My  Sound  Book,  p.  54.  Rand-McNally. 

Betty  Brandon's  Guests  in  Fact  and  Story  Reader,  Book  3,  p.  226. 
American  Book  Co.   Tells  of  Washington's  visit  to. 

Betty's  Flower  Shop.  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey  in  Child  Library  Read- 
ers, Bk.  2,  p.  7.   Scott,  Foresman  Co. 

Big  Carpenter,  A,  in  My  Sound  Book,  p.  104.  Rand-McNally. 

Billy  Boy  on  the  Farm.  Hawthorn.  Benj.  H.  Sandborn  &  Co. 

Billy's  Garden.  Gabriel  Setoun  in  Child  Library  Readers,  Bk.  2,  p.  31. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Birthday  of  Our  Flag,  The,  in  Storyland,  p.  95.  Kinscella  Univ.  Pub. 
Co. 

Bobby  and  Betty  on  the  Farm.  Dopp.  Rand-McNally  Co. 
Bobby  of  Clover  Field  Farm.   Orton.   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Boston  Tea  Party.  Fuller.  Eldridge  Entertainment  House.  Franklin, 
Ohio.  25^. 
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Boys  and  Girls  of  Colonial  Days.  Bailey. 

Calico's  Story  in  Storyland  Reader.   Gr.  3,  p.  157.   Noble  and  Noble. 

Good  picture  of  a  cotton  field. 
Doll's  Bench,  The,  in  My  Sound  Book,  p.  155.  Rand-McNally. 
Farm  Animals  and  Farm  Crops.  Nida  A.  Flanagan  Co. 
Farm  Book,  The.  Smith.  Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Farmer  and  His  Friends.  Tappan.  Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Farm  Stories  in  Our  Book  World,  pp.  50-68.  Doing  Days  First  Grade. 

Longman,  Green  &  Co. 
First  Flag  in  Storyland  Reader,  Gr.  3,  p.  87.  Noble  and  Noble.  Good 

picture  of  Betsy  Ross  and  Washington. 
For  Days  and  Days.  Wynne.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Four  and  Twenty  Toilers.  Lucas.  Longman,  Green  &  Co. 
Games  to  Play  Based  on  Trip  to  Farm.  Our  Book  World  Doing  Days, 

p.  60.   Longman-Green  &  Co. 
George  and  the  Cabbages  in  Modern  School  Readers,  Bk.  3,  p.  84. 

Harr  Wagner  Pub.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
George  Washington's  Flute  in  Storyland,  p.  12.   Kinscella  University 

Pub.  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Good  Farmer,  A,  in  My  Sound  Book,  p.  99.  Rand-McNally. 
Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays.   Olcott.  Houghton-Mifflin. 
Good  Times  at  Grandpa's.  Balch.  Newson  Co. 

Handel  and  the  Spinet  in  Man  in  the  Drum  and  Other  Tales,  Bk.  2, 

p.  113.  Kinscella  University  Pub.  Co. 
Highdays  and  Holidays.  Adams  and  McCarrick.  Dutton. 
How  Fred  Earned  a  P^lag.    Play  adapted  from  the  Flag  Story  by 

Carolyn  S.  Bailey  in  Child  Library  Readers,  Bk.  2,  p.  123.  Scott, 

Foresman  Co. 

Independence  Day  in  Little  American  History  Plays  for  Little  Ameri- 
cans. Sanborn. 

Little  Carpenter,  A,  in  My  Sound  Book,  p.  103.  Rand-McNally. 
More  Farm  Stories.  Hopkins.  Page  &  Co. 

Old  Flag,  The,  in  Elson  Basic  Reader,  Bk.  1,  p.  160.  A  story  of  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  Scott-Foresman  Co. 
Our  Cobbler.   Playtime.   Lucas.  Doran. 

Pattie's  New  Dress  in  Storyland  Reader,  Gr.  3,  p.  51.   Good  picture 

of  weaving.   Noble  and  Noble. 
Pianoforte,  The,  in  Man  in  the  Drum  and  Other  Tales,  Bk.  2,  p.  147. 

Kinscella  University  Pub.  Co. 
Plants  and  Flowers  in  My  Sound  Book,  p.  147.  Rand-McNalTy. 
Playing  House  in  Our  World  Book,  Playing  Days,  pp.  2-25.  Primer. 

Longman,  Green  &  Co. 
Singing  Farmer.   Tippett.  World  Book  Co. 

Spinet,  the  Man  in  the  Drum  and  Other  Tales,  Bk.  2,  p.  111.  Kinscella 
University  Pub.  Co.    (Nellie  Custis'  harpsicord.) 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure.  Telegraph  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  141-5.  Eggleston. 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans.  Eggleston.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.  60^*. 

Stories  of  Our  Holidays.  Horsford.  72^^. 
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Story  Reader,  Bk.  3,  pp.  1-74.  Sara  Cone  Bryant.  Houghton-Mifflin. 
(To  understand  Washington's  Trip  to  the  Ohio.) 

Tony's  Birthday  and  George  Washington's  in  Modern  School  Readers, 
Bk.  3,  p.  89.  Harr-Wagner  Pub  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Traveling  (Poem)  Wills  in  Storyland,  Bk.  3,  p.  30.   Newson  &  Co. 

Two  Birthdays  (Donald's  and  George  Washington's),  Storyland,  p.  90. 
Kinscella  University  Pub.  Co. 

Visit  to  the  Old  Mill,  A,  Dopp  in  Child  Library  Readers,  Bk.  2,  p.  161. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Washington  and  the  Colt  in  Children's  Stories.  Essenwein  and  Stod- 
dard.  Home  Correspondence  School  Publishers. 

Washington  Does  Not  Go  to  Sea  in  Fifty  Famous  Stories.  Baldwin. 
American  Book  Co. 

Why  We  Celebrate  Our  Holidays.  Curtis. 

With  Me  and  With  Mother  (Poem)  in  My  Sound  Book,  p.  55.  Rand- 
McNally. 

Work-a-Day  Doings  on  the  Farm.  Serl.  Silver-Burdett. 

Work  and  Play  on  Belle  River  Farm.  Lyons  and  Carnahan. 

Horseshoe,  The.  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  in  Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Association.   May,  1931. 

Seeds.  Walter  de  la  Mare  in  Journal  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation.  May,  1931. 

Butterbean  Tent,  The.  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  in  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association.    May,  1931. 
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SUGGESTED  STUDY  UNITS  IN  GRADES  FOUR 
TO  SEVEN 


"Lei  him  who  looks  for  a  monument  to  Washington  look  around  the  United 
States.  Your  freedom,  your  independence,  your  national  power,  your 
prosperity,  and  your  prodigious  growth  are  a  monument  to  him.'* — 
Kossuth. 

I.  Grade  Four 

Study  life  of  Washington  as  recommended  in  the  State  Course  of 
Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  1923  and  1930.  See  also  unit  III  in 
the  Handbook.  The  study  might  culminate  in  a  moving  picture  record, 
a  series  of  tableaux,  or  a  pantomime  of  the  main  episodes  in  his  life. 

Make  a  study  also  of  Washington's  friends — Lighthorse  Harry  Lee, 
Jefferson,  Morris,  Adams,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Lafayette.  Make  a 
Washington  photograph  album. 

How  has  the  nation  honored  Washington  in  memorials.  Collect  in 
a  class  book  as  many  as  possible  named  for  him: 


IL  Grade  Five 

Study  life  in  the  colonies.  See  p.  470  in  the  State  Courses  of  Study 
in  Citizenship  (1930  and  p.  366  (1923),  and  Handbook. 

Make  a  more  detailed  study  of  Washington  as  a  planter  and  a 
frontiersman  may  be  made. 

Prepare  a  museum  of  real  colonial  objects  and  make  copies  or 
replicas  of  others. 

III.  Grade  Six 

Study  Washington  as  a  surveyor  and  surveying  as  a  vocation. 
Study  Washington  as  a  soldier  and  soldiering  as  a  vocation. 
Study  Washington  family  and  English  homestead. 
See  Literary  Digest,  September  19,  1931. 
See  1930  State  Course  of  Study,  p.  464. 
See  Handbook  of  George  Washington  Appreciation  Course. 
British  Cradle  of  American  Presidents  from  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  by  P.  W.  Wilson. 

It  is  assuredly  strange  that  so  royal  a  country  as  Northampton- 
shire in  England,  where  the  Battle  of  Naseby  was  won  and  lost, 
where  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  and  Earl  Spencer  still  retain 
their  hereditary  seats,  and  where,  at  Stow,  the  Queen  Victoria  held 
her  only  court  outside  of  Buckingham  Palace,  Windsor  and  Holyrood, 
should  yet  contain  what  that  enthusiast  for  American  archives,  Mr. 
Arthur  Brancombe,  calls  the  "cradle"  of  four  Presidents  and  at  least 
three  others  of  the  New  World's  most  illustrious  patriarchs.  In 
Northamptonshire,  which  might  well  be  treated  as  an  area  reserved 
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for  the  tourists  from  the  United  States,  you  touch  the  Washingtons, 
the  ancestry  of  John  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  the  Harding  family, 
of  the  Franklin's,  the  Longfellows  and  William  Penn,  all  of  their 
shrines  nestling  securely  in  a  radius  that  a  car  will  cover  in  a  few 
minutes,  a  delightful  trip  amid  the  shades  of  a  remote  memory.  .  .  . 
To  the  novice  in  these  researches  what  first  comes  as  a  surprise  is 
the  loyal  blood  and  the  royal  sympathies  of  the  Washingtons.  The 
fact  that  their  coat  of  arms,  deciphered  over  the  Tudor  portal  of 
Sulgrave  Manor,  contains  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  American  flag 
and  that  crest  thereof  was  none  other  than  that  dignified  bird  of 
prey  which  is  now  known  as  the  American  eagle,  has  been,  of  course, 
often  noted.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  Washington  arms 
also  included  a  crown.  Washington  was  indeed  the  direct  descendant 
of  King  Edward,  the  first,  the  hammer  of  the  Scots,  through  his 
second  wife,  Margaret  of  France,  who  bore  two  sons.  From  which 
it  follows  that  George  Washington  had  in  his  veins  the  true  blood 
of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  the  Great.  He  was  thus  a  cousin,  some 
would  say,  a  distant  cousin,  of  King  George  III,  and  if  Queen  Vic- 
toria's ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  were  correct  a 
scion  of  that  House  of  David  to  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  owes  his 
domestic  name.  One  might  almost  suggest  that  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  a  dynastic  fight  between  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  the  House  of  Sulgrave — an  eighteenth  century  War  of 
the  Roses.  And  assuredly  George  Washington  has  now  a  much  bigger 
monument  on  the  River  Potomac  than  London  raised  for  George  III 
at  Charing  Cross. 

In  Northamptonshire  you  see  the  source  of  Washington's  most 
excellent  majesty.  And  learn  how  the  manor  of  Sulgrave,  a  piiory 
granted  to  the  family  from  the  ecclesiastical  spoils  of  the  Reformation, 
had  to  be  given  up  when  the  Washingtons  too  vehemently  sided  with 
the  Stuarts;  how  in  their  poverty  they  lived  in  more  modest  dwellings 
until  finally  they  sought  the  free  soil  of  the  new  world  where,  like 
Thackeray's  Esmond,  a  man  would  be  at  liberty  to  owe  allegiance  to 
whatever  king  his  conscience  might  select. 

Of  the  humbler  residences  of  the  Washingtons  two  may  still  be 
visited.  In  Northampton  stands  the  mansion,  much  altered,  where 
dwelt  Laurence  Washington,  once  Mayor  of  the  place,  who  founded 
the  Pitchley  Hunt,  perhaps  as  famous  today  as  any  in  the  English 
speaking  world,  patronized  as  it  is  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  those 
few  aristocrats  in  the  country  whose  ancestors  remained  after  the 
migrations  to  Virginia.  It  was  in  the  church  of  Great  Brington  that, 
in  1616,  Laurence  was  buried,  with  a  brass  of  himself,  now  recovered, 
and  this  epitaph: 

Thou  that  by  chance  or  choice  this  hast  in  sight 
Know  that  life  to  death  reigns  as  day  to  night. 
But  as  the  sun's  retorne  revives  the  day 
So  Christ  shall  us  though  turned  to  clay. 
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Within  that  tomb  was  discovered  the  Washington's  Arms,  quartered 
with  the  butler's,  and  that  ancient  ironbound  chest  within  which  re- 
posed the  parchments  of  the  family. 

The  second  of  the  homes  adopted  by  the  Washingtons  after  they  had 
given  up  Sulgrave  Manor  is  the  delightful  cottage  at  Little  Brington, 
on  the  estates  of  Earl  Spencer.  Over  the  door  of  this  dwelling  the 
zealous  antiquary  has  discovered  the  inscription,  "The  Lord  giveth 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away,"  a  suitable  text  indeed  for  dispossessed 
family,  referring  as  it  does  to  the  Deity,  but  including  as  it  does  a 
subtle  reference  to  the  hereditary  peerage.  Little  Brington  is  indeed 
among  the  best  preserved  of  all  English  villages.  You  may  see  there 
still  the  ancient  well,  thatched  like  the  Washington  cottage  itself, 
and  the  preaching  cross,  to  which  the  Washingtons  bade  good-bye 
when  they  set  forth  for  Boston,  en  route  for  the  Virginia  that  was 
to  be  their  home.  It  is  a  scene  included  in  the  moving  picture  photo- 
graphed by  Arthur  Branscombe  on  the  spot. 

The  Washingtons  were  thus  the  royal  family  of  America.  It  is 
true  that  President  George  I  left  no  children  and  was  thus  hailed  as 
the  father  only  of  his  country.  But  to  a  family  so  historical  there 
are  collaterals  also  descended  from  Kings  Edward  I,  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  Charlemagne  and  therefore  in  the  line  of  succession  to  various 
thrones,  some  of  them  desirable  and  the  others  vacant.  It  is  clear 
that  these  republican  legitimists  might  lay  claim  to  the  crowns  of 
England  and  France  and  might  unite  these  crowns  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  lapsed  rather  more  than 
a  century  ago. 

France  has,  of  course,  her  guillotine  and  Britain  her  Parliament, 
but  there  are  obstacles  which  the  determination  of  the  Washingtons 
should  easily  overcome.  In  the  meantime  one  hopes  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  secure  the  Washington  Cottage,  as  Sulgrave  Manor  has 
been  secured  for  the  friends  of  all  nations. 

Grade  Seven 

Getting  Started  Under  the  New  Government: 

Kelty.   The  Growth  of  the  American  People.  Ginn. 

Course  of  Study  in  Citizenship.  1930,  p.  481.   State  Department  of 

Public  Instruction. 
Course  of  Study  in  History.    1923,  p.  395.    State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 
Washington  City,  Ou?-  National  Capital. 

Clark.  Progress  in  Patriotism.  Public  School  Pub.  Co.,  pp.  237-242. 
Handbook — Unit  X. 

State  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools.   1923,  p.  361. 
Schools  in  Washington's  Time  and  Ours:  Handbook. 
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LINES  APPROPRIATE  TO  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

I  carry  my  adornments  on  my  soul. 

I  do  not  dress  up  like  a  popinjay; 

But  inwardly,  I  keep  my  daintiness. 

I  do  not  bear  with  me,  by  any  chance. 

An  insult  not  yet  washed  away — a  conscience 

Yellow  with  unpurged  bile — an  honor  frayed 

To  rags,  a  set  of  scruples  badly  worn. 

I  go  caparisoned  in  gems  unseen, 

Trailing  white  plumes  of  freedom,  garlanded 

With  my  good  name — no  figure  of  a  man. 

But  a  soul  clothed  in  shining  armor,  hung 

With  deeds  for  decorations,  twirlign — ^thus — 

A  bristling  wit,  and  swinging  at  my  side 

Courage,  and  on  the  stones  of  this  old  town 

Making  the  sharp  truth  ring,  like  golden  spurs! 

Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 

Act  1,  p.  41,  Brian  Hooker's  Translation. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDY  UNITS 


I.  Classes  in  Home  Economics 

Study  costumes,  clothing,  amusements,  foods,  in  the  light  of  present 
day  standards  and  conveniences. 

Make  a  study  of  the  Contribution  of  Women  to  the  Revolution. 

Dramatize  the  periods  through  banquets,  parties,  or  exhibits. 

Write  Miss  Adelaide  Baylor,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C. 

Handbook— Vnits  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII. 

II.  Classes  in  Agriculture 

George  Washington  and  the  Average  North  Carolina  Farmer — 
Unit  XI,  Handbook. 

III.  Other  Classes 

Washington  the  Creator  of  a  League  of  Nations — Units  V,  VI, 
VII,  X,  Handbook. 

World  Trends  in  1732  and  1932. 

A  Study  of  How  Character  Groves.  Handbook,  pp.  47,  98,  171. 
"More  Than  All,  and  Above  All,  Washington  Was  Master  of  Him- 
self." Adams. 

World  Friendships. 

Units  suggested  in  Handbook. 

IV.  Sample  Unit  for  High  School — Washington  as  an  Exponent  of 

Nationalism* 

Define  nationalism.    (See  "Literature  and  Life,"  Book  III,  Part  III, 
"The  National  Ideal,"  Introduction  on  the  meaning  of  nationalism.) 
Trace  the  rise  of  nationalism. 

The  part  played  by  nationalism  in  the  Age  of  Discovery. 

The  period  of  great  national  feeling  in  England — the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake  as  exponents  of  nationalism. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  American  nationalism?  Use  for  reference 
"The  American  Tradition,"  by  Franklin  K.  Lane  from  "Literature  and 
Life,"  Book  III,  p.  606  ff. 

The  American  tradition  is  the  right  of  man  to  oppose  injustice. 
How  did  Washington  exemplify  this  tradition  in  his  life? 

1.  His  treatment  of  the  Scotch-Irish  squatters  on  his  land. 
("Frontier  Background  of  Washington's  Career,"  pp.  6-8. 
Published  by  U.  S.  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C.) 

2.  His  taking  up  arms  against  England  an  effort  to  oppose 
injustice. 

3.  His  stand  during  the  critical  period  and  the  formation  of 
the  nation. 


*  Formulated  and  tested  by  Mrs.  Mary  Powell  Brantley,  Hugh  Morson  High  School, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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4.  His  attitude  toward — 

a.  Freedom  of  speech 

b.  Freedom  of  the  ^press 

c.  Freedom  of  religion 

d.  The  right  of  self-government 

e.  The  right  of  personal  property 

f.  The  right  of  personal  liberty 

g.  The  right  of  self -development 

Study  Washington's  "Farewell  Address."  For  parallel  reading  in 
English  read  a  biography  of  Washington  (see  list  of  references).  Six 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Bicentennial  Commission  might  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  one  biography. 

Class  read  together  and  discuss  Washington's  rules  of  conduct. 

Study  the  topic,  Washington  as  the  personification  of  American 
nationalism.  See  Handbook  of  the  George  Washington  Appreciation 
Course  issued  by  the  U.  S.  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D,  C,  p.  99. 

"No  man  ever  stood  for  so  much  to  his  country  and  mankind  as 
George  Washington.  Hamilton,  Jefferson  and  Adams,  Madison  and 
Jay,  each  represented  some  elements  which  formed  the  Union.  Wash- 
ington embodied  them  all.  They  fell  at  times  under  popular  disap- 
proval, were  burned  in  effigy,  were  stoned,  but  he  with  unerring  judg- 
ment, was  always  the  leader  of  the  people."  (Depew,  Chauncey  M., 
"The  Centennial  Oration,"  pp.  43-44.)  (One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  Inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  President  of  the  United 
States  at  Sub-Treasury,  New  York.) 

See  also  Handbook,  pp.  124,  129. 

If  patriotism  may  be  tested  by  service  rendered,  how  would  you 
rank  Washington?  List  his  contributions  as: 

1.  Administrator 

2.  Business  man 

3.  Farmer 

4.  Moral  leader 

5.  National  guide 

6.  Political  leader 

7.  Soldier  and  commander 

8.  Statesman 

9.  Surveyor  and  engineer 

Were  there  any  elements  of  democracy  manifested  in  the  life  of 
Washington?  (See  Handbook,  p.  101 — Washington's  desire  to  give 
justice  to  each  and  every  group  in  the  nation.) 

This  study  of  Washington  should  bring  out  some  of  the  following 
principles  or  generalizations: 

We  live  in  a  changing  civilization. 

A  statesman's  art  consists  in  adapting  ideas  to  changing  conditions. 
That  type  of  government  is  best  only  so  long  as  it  proves  to  be 
the  kind  under  which  men  can  work  together  most  efficiently. 

Man's  life  is  influenced  greatly  by  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions under  which  he  lives. 
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As  civilization  advances  man  becomes  increasingly  interdependent. 

Man's  conception  of  his  duty  to  his  fellow  man  grows  with  ad- 
vancing civilization. 

The  history  of  progress  in  any  line  of  human  endeavor  starts  first 
with  ingenious  individuals  followed  by  the  support  of  experimenting 
millions  ever  ready  to  put  one  step  forward  ahead  of  their  fathers. 

Those  to  whom  great  opportunities  are  given  have  proportionately 
great  responsibilities. 

The  government  of  a  people  is  commensurate  with  their  established 
concepts  of  order. 

Human  progress  must  be  based  upon  democratic  principles. 

The  character  of  a  government  depends  upon  the  ability,  knowledge, 
desires  and  character  of  the  people. 

A  reasonable  degree  of  economic  prosperity  is  the  first  essential 
to  successful  government. 

To  run  a  country  these  things  are  required:  experience,  the  organ- 
ized collection  of  revenue,  and  a  proper  scheme  of  civil  administration. 

Democracy  needs  local  self-government  for  its  foundation. 

All  free  government  rests  on  the  belief  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
must  prevail. 

The  success  of  reforms  depends  upon  their  not  doing  violence  to 
human  nature. 

Society  progresses  through  experimentation. 

The  feeling  of  nationalism  is  a  dynamic  force  in  the  making  of 
history. 

Nationalism  frequently  engenders  hatred  of  other  nations  or  races. 
Nationalism  is  freqeuntly  akin  to  conceit. 

Some  Short  Dramatic  Scenes  Suitable  for  Acting  in  the  Upper  Grades 

George  Washington  Does  Not  Go  to  Sea: 

Lawerence  Secures  a  Midshipman's  Warrant  for  George. 
George  Comes  to  Tell  His  Mother  Good-bye. 

Mary  Washington  Reads  a  Letter  From  Her  Brother,  Joseph  Ball, 
in  England. 

George  Accepts  His  Mother's  Decision. 
George  Washington  Sets  Forth  on  a  Surveying  Trip: 

Commissioned  by  William  and  Mary  College. 

Employed  by  Lord  Fairfax. 

Leaves  Alexandria. 

In  the  Wilderness. 
Love  Affairs  of  George  Washington: 

George  Writes  a  Poem  to  the  Lowland  Beauty. 

George  Washington  Meets  Sally  Fairfax. 
Dancing  the  Minuet. 

Mary  Phillips  Turns  George  Washington  Down. 

Dan  Waits  for  George  Washington  to  Pay  His  Respects  to  the 
Widow  Custis. 

George  Washington  Brings  His  Bride  Home  to  Mt.  Vernon. 
Important  Treaties. 
Important  Conferences. 
Inauguration. 
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SELECTED  LIST  OF  READINGS  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADE 
AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


Note:  Those  starred  are  on  the  List  of  Approved  Books  for  the  North 
Carolina  School  Libraries.  Those  double  starred  recommended  for  first 
purchase. 

Washington's  Address  to  His  Troops.   Deming  and  Bemiss.   Pieces  for 

every  day  the  schools  celebrate,  pp.  47-48.  (5-11) 
Selections  from  Farewell  Address.  Burnham's  Making  of  Our  Country. 

Appleton,  pp.  4-6  (7-8),  and  Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  v.  7,  pp. 

324-27.  (6-11) 
**Rules  of  Conduct.   Houghton.  28^*.  (7-11) 
Girls  of  Long  Ago.  Peters.   Crowell.  (5-11) 

Youth  of  George  Washington.  Coe  in  Founders  of  Our  Country.  (3-5) 
Washington's  Christmas  Gift.  Eggleston  in  Stories  of  Great  Americans. 
(2-4) 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History.   Lodge  and  Roosevelt.  (7-11) 
Good  Stories  for  Great  Birthdays.   Alcott.  (4-11) 

Bonny  Mistress  Martha.  Gather  in  Girlhood  Stories  of  Famous  Women. 
(6-11) 

Numbers  of  Literary  Digest  beginning  September  19,  1931. 
*Baldwin.  Four  Great  Americans.    (4-6)    American  Book  Co. 
*Gerwig.   Washington  the  Young  Leader.    (5-6)  Scribners. 
*Burnham.   Hero  Tales  from  History.    (5-7)  Winston. 

*  Morgan.   Our  Presidents.    (6-11)  Grossett. 

■  *Stimpson.   Child's  Book  of  American  Biography.    (5-11)  Little. 
*Hill.  On  the  Trail  of  Washington.    (6-8)  Appleton. 
*Brooks.   True  Story  of  George  Washington.    (4-11)  Lothrop. 
*Scudder.  George  Washington.    (7-11)  Houghton. 
*Wall.  Washington,  A  Virginia  Cavalier.    (4-5)  Rand. 
*Lodge.  George  Washington,  2  vols.    (10-11)  Houghton. 
*Thayer.   George  Washington.    (10-11)  Houghton. 

*  Wilson.   George  Washington.    (10-11)  Harper. 

Short  Magazine  Articles  Published  in  1930-1931 

George   Washington — Conquest   of   Physical   Handicaps.    Hygeia,  9:736, 
August,  1931. 

George  Washington  in  Every  School.  School  Life,  16:101,  February,  1931. 
Washington,  A  Tribute.  Nat.  Republic,  18:28,  February,  1931. 
Washington  at  Sixteen.  Nat.  Republic,  18:16,  March,  1931. 
Why  We  Remember.  Colliers,  87:58,  February  28,  1931. 
Washington's  Seven  S^^ords.   St.  N.,  58:296,  February,  1931. 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  Celebration.  Libraries,  36:121,  Mar.,  1931. 
In  Honor  of  George  Washington.  Recreation,  24:618,  February,  1931. 
Celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday  in  1932.  Libraries,  35:348,  Oct.,  1931. 
Let  Us  Plant  Trees.   Woman's  Home  Companion,  58:38,  145,  Feb.,  1931. 
Thanksgiving  for  George  Washington.    Christian  Century,  48:866,  145, 
February,  1931. 
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Washington,  Boy  Adventurer.  Nat.  Republic,  19:24,  September,  1931. 
Wisdom  of  Washington.  Nat.  Republic,  19:30,  September,  1931. 
Fosdick  and  Washington:  Application  of  the  Farewell  Address  to  Inter- 
national Relations.  Nat.  Republic,  18:13,  March,  1931. 
Championship  of  Religious  Liberty.   Watchman,  August,  1931. 
Scouts  and  Tree  Planting.  Boys'  Life,  August,  1931. 

When  George  Washington  Threw  All  Comers.  The  Ring  Magazine,  August, 
1931. 

What  the  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission  Has  Available  for  Schools. 

School  Life,  16:102,  February,  1931. 
Washington's  Bicentennial.  By  Senator  Fess.  Nat.  Republic,  18:16,  July, 

1930. 

Plant  Trees  for  Washington.   By  C.  L.  Pack.   Nature  Magazine,  16:171, 
September,  1930. 

In  Anticipation  of  Washington  Bicentennial,  Plant  Trees.  American  City, 
43:105,  December,  1930. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHER  TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  COLLEGES 

Use  the  Handbook  of  the  George  Washington  Appreciation  Course  in 
practice  teaching  of  history  and  in  courses  in  Literature  and  American 
History. 

Provide  for  student  teachers  and  critic  teachers  to  work  up  a  pageant 
including  all  students  of  college  and  training  schools. 
Participate  in  the  American  Legion  Oratorical  Contest. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  PRAYER 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this  good  land  for  our  heritage,  we 
humbly  beseech  Thee  that  we  may  always  prove  ourselves  a  people 
mindful  of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land  with  hon- 
orable industry,  sound  learning  and  pure  manners.  Save  us  from  violence, 
discord,  and  confusion;  from  pride  and  arrogancy,  and  from  every  evil 
way.  Defend  our  liberties,  and  fashion  into  one  united  people  the  multi- 
tudes brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and  tongues.  Endue  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  those  to  whom  in  Thy  name  we  entrust  the  authority 
of  government,  that  there  may  be  peace  and  justice  at  home,  and  that 
through  obedience  to  Thy  law  we  may  show  forth  Thy  praise  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  time  of  prosperity  fill  our  hearts  with  thank- 
fulness; and  in  the  day  of  trouble  suffer  not  our  trust  in  Thee  to  fail.  All 
of  which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


— George  Washington. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  AMERI- 
CAN LEGION  ANNUAL  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 


AMERICAN  LEGION 
Department  of  North  Carolina 

Americanism  Bulletin  No.  1 

ORATOR'S  CONTEST  AMONG  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

1.  The  American  Legion  believes  that  the  principles  of  Patriotism  and 
Service  to  Community  and  State  can  be  promoted  and  translated  into  life 
most  effectively  by  having  these  ideals  and  principles  instilled  in  the 
minds  and  lives  of  boys  and  girls.  In  pursuit  of  this  policy,  the  American 
Legion  in  North  Carolina  has  for  three  years  promoted  Americanism  Con- 
tests among  high  school  students  and  among  college  students.  In  1928, 
these  boys  and  girls  studied  and  discussed  the  subject,  "The  Citizen's  Duty 
to  Vote."  In  1929,  the  subject  for  the  orations  was  *'Our  Flag."  In  1930, 
the  contestants  discussed  "The  American  Legion."  The  subject  this  year 
is  "George  Washington — Citizen  and  Patriot."  The  principles  of  Patriotism 
and  Service  to  Community  and  State  can  be  effectively  promoted  by  having 
the  boys  and  girls  to  prepare  orations  regarding  the  life  and  ideals  of 
Washington  as  a  Citizen  and  as  a  Patriot. 

2.  As  during  the  three  preceding  years,  this  Americanism  project  will 
consist  of  two  contests;  one  contest  will  be  open  to  the  students  of  the 
high  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  the  other  contest  will  be  open  to  the 
undergraduate  students  of  the  colleges  in  the  State.  These  contests  and 
the  prizes  to  be  awarded  therein  will  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations contained  in  this  bulletin  and  any  subsequent  bulletins  that  might 
be  issued  relating  to  said  contests. 

3.  The  following  regulations  shall  apply  to  the  contest  among  the 
high  school  students: 

(a)  Any  boy  or  girl  in  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  or  Eleventh 
Grade  in  any  public  or  private  school  in  North  Carolina  for  white  children 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  Orator's  Contest;  the  oration  must  represent  the 
original  work  of  the  student  and  this  fact  must  be  certified  to  by  the 
student's  English  instructor  and  by  the  principal  of  the  contestant's 
school;  the  oration  may  be  as  short  as  the  student  wishes;  the  maximum 
length  of  the  oration  must  be  such  that  it  can  be  delivered  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

(b)  Each  school  will  select  one  student  speaker  to  represent  it  in 
the  contest;  each  school  will  select  its  representative  in  the  manner  that 
it  prefers;  and  each  school  participating  in  the  contest  must  select  its 
representative  and  report  his  or  her  name  to  Cale  K.  Burgess,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  not  later  than  January  8,  1932. 
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(c)  On  January  22,  1932,  there  will  be  held  in  each  county  an  Elimi- 
nation Contest;  the  representative  from  each  school  in  the  county  will 
participate  in  this  County  Elimination  Contest,  to  be  held  at  the  county 
seat  unless  otherwise  announced,  at  which  time  the  best  speaker  will  be 
selected  to  participate  in  the  District  Contest. 

(d)  On  February  12,  1932,  the  representative  from  each  county  in 
each  of  the  twenty  Legion  Districts  will  participate  in  a  District  Elimi- 
nation Contest,  at  a  place  to  be  subsequently  announced,  at  which  time 
the  best  speaker  will  be  selected  to  represent  each  Legion  District  in  the 
State  Contest. 

(e)  On  February  22,  1932,  the  final  State  Contest  will  be  held  in 
Raleigh.  The  contest  will  be  held  at  the  Hugh  Morson  High  School  build- 
ing at  seven-thirty  o'clock. 

4.  A  similar  contest  on  the  same  subject,  "George  Washington — Citizen 
and  Patriot,"  will  be  conducted  among  the  colleges  in  North  Carolina,  with 
the  contest  open  to  all  undergraduate  white  students  in  all  colleges  located 
in  North  Carolina.  The  speeches  of  the  contestants  shall  represent  their 
own  original  work  and  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in  length.  Each 
institution  shall  select  its  representative  in  the  manner  it  prefers;  each 
institution  shall  select  its  representative  and  report  his  or  her  name  to 
Cale  K.  Burgess,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  not  later  than  February  1,  1932.  On 
February  22,  1932,  the  representatives  from  the  colleges  and  universities 
participating  in  the  contest  shall  meet  in  Raleigh;  at  seven-thirty  o'clock 
on  said  date,  the  State  Contest  will  be  held  at  the  Needham  Broughton 
High  School  building. 

5.  The  American  Legion,  Department  of  North  Carolina,  will  provide 
and  award  the  following  prizes  to  the  best  speakers  in  each  of  the  two 
contests:  a  gold  medal  and  $75.00  in  cash  to  the  best  speaker;  $50.00  in 
cash  to  the  second  best  speaker;  $25.00  in  cash  to  the  third  best  speaker; 
and  $15.00  in  cash  to  the  fourth  best  speaker.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going prizes  that  will  be  awarded  to  the  speakers  in  the  finals,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  local  Posts  of  the  American  Legion  and  other  patriotic  citizens 
in  each  community  will  provide  suitable  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  best 
speakers  in  each  school,  to  the  best  speakers  in  the  County  Elimination 
Contests  and  to  the  best  speakers  in  the  District  Elimination  Contests. 

6.  Contestants  can  obtain  free  data  and  information  from  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  Commission,  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Issued  this  26th  day  of  October,  1931. 

By  Order  of  Commander  Henry  C.  Bourne. 

Cale  K.  Burgess, 
Americanism  Officer, 

Attested : 

J.  M.  Caldwell, 

Department  Adjutant. 
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GENERAL  SOURCES  OF  FREE  MATERIALS 


Note:  One  cannot  be  too  enthusiastic  about  the  material  available  for 
making  the  life  of  Washington  meaningful  to  children  and  teachers.  Every 
school  should  become  the  proud  possessor  of  an  excellent  permanent  library 
collection,  properly  filed,  on  the  subject. 

I.  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Reference  Material  for  Use  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Stu- 

dents and  Adults. 

Handbook  of  the  George  Washington  Appreciation  Course  for 
Teachers  and  Pupils. 

Every  teacher  should  have  this  excellent  organization  of  twelve 
units  of  work  suited  to  high  schools,  teacher-training  institu- 
tions, and  instructors  of  college  history. 

George  Washington  An  Inspiration  to  American  Youth — -Address 
by  Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  Grant  3rd,  Associate  Director,  George  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  Commission,  before  the  National  Education 
Association,  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  2,  1930. 

The  Mother  of  George  Washington.  Mrs.  John  Dickinson  Sher- 
man. Mothers'  Day,  May  11,  1930. 

Honor  to  George  Washington.  A  series  of  16  pamphlets  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  on  these  topics: 

1.  Frontier  Background  of  Washington's  Career. 

2.  Washington,  the  Man  of  Mind. 

3.  Tributes  to  Washington. 

4.  Washington,  the  Farmer. 

5.  Washington  as  a  Religious  Man. 

6.  Washington  the  Colonial  and  National  Statesman. 

7.  Washington  and  the  Constitution. 

8.  Washington  as  President. 

9.  Washington,  Proprietor  of  Mt.  Vernon. 

10.  Washington,  the  Military  Man. 

11.  Washington,  the  Traveler. 

12.  Washington,  the  Business  Man. 

13.  Washington  as  Engineer  and  City  Builder. 

14.  Washington's  Home  and  Fraternal  Life. 

15.  Race  Elements  in  Washington's  Time. 

16.  Classified  Washington  Bibliography. 

Forty-eight  papers  on  the  subjects  in  the  12  George  Washington 
programs  and  colored  slides  to  illustrate  these  subjects. 

B.  Other  Material — 

Twelve  programs  planned  for  patriotic  societies,  clubs,  and  all 
organizations,  schools,  colleges,  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Relief  maps  in  clay  and  color. 

Plans  for  essay  and  oratorical  contests. 
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pageants  : 

A  booklet  on  "How  to  Create  a  Pageant"  will  be  ready  on 
November  10.  It  will  deal  with  such  phases  as: 

Organizing  Indoor  Setting  Costumes 

Producing  Outdoor  Setting  Lighting 

Rehearsing  Decorations  Music 

Financing 

One  big  pageant  is  being  prepared  for  presentation  in  Wash- 
ington, D,  C.  This  pageant,  with  full  directions,  will  be  available 
for  other  cities,  and  the  Commission  has  expressed  the  hope  tliat 
at  least  one  large  city  in  each  state  will  reproduce  it. 

A  reference  list  will  be  issued  which  contains  the  titles  of  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  fifty  other  pageants,  plays  and 
tableaux.  These  will  be  of  varying  length  and  adapted  to  groups 
of  different  sizes  for  production  upon  a  large  or  small  scale. 

PLAYS : 

A  series  of  fifty-two  one-act  plays  are  being  prepared.  These 
will  cover  the  whole  range  of  Washington's  life  from  boyhood  to 
manhood;  the  period  when  he  founded  the  nation;  as  president, 
statesman,  farmer,  surveyor,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
national  leader. 

Percy  MacKaye,  exponent  of  community  drama  in  this  country, 
has  been  engaged  to  write  a  pageant  or  masque  which  will  lay 
particular  stress  upon  the  ethical  or  spiritual  character  and 
services  of  George  Washington. 

SLIDES  AND  MOVIES: 

Publicity  Shots  Feature  Stories 

Sets  of  colored  slides  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  which  will  illustrate  each  of  the  twelve  com- 
plete programs  prepared  by  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  For  the 
first  time  scenes  will  be  presented  showing  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  Mount  Vernon  and  other  historical  locations  which  have 
never  before  been  photographed.  Original  costumes,  furniture 
and  settings  will  be  used  in  these  "amazing  pictures"  which  are 
being  made  by  Eastman  Teaching  Films,  Inc. 

1.  Slides  will  illustrate  dramatic  episodes  of  Washington's  life. 

2.  They  will  supplement  the  programs. 

3.  An  especial  film  will  be  prepared  for  a  general  address  on 
Washington. 

CHART  ON  costumes: 

A  costume  and  uniform  chart  will  reproduce  in  four  colors  the 
civilian  and  military  dress  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  America. 

1.  It  will  illustrate  clothes  worn  by  the  civilians  from  the  In- 
dian and  frontiersman  to  the  formal  wear  of  the  gentry. 

2.  It  will  also  show  the  designs  of  the  Colonial,  British,  French, 
and  Hessian  uniforms. 

This  costume  book  will  be  published  on  November  15. 
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pictures : 

Houdon's  bust  of  Washington  has  been  selected  as  the  official 
picture. 

This  bust,  declared  to  be  entirely  authentic  and  a  masterpiece 
of  art,  was  made  from  a  life  study  of  the  Father  of  our  Country. 
In  1784,  the  year  following  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Jean  An- 
toine  Houdon,  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  all  time,  was  sent 
by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  prepare  there  a  "bust  of  finest 
marble  and  best  workmanship." 

The  Commission  is  collecting  a  regular  gallery  of  all  the  pic- 
tures and  paintings  ever  made  of  Washington.  They  now  have 
about  six  thousand  in  all.  These  will  eventually  be  turned  over 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  permanent  keeping.  Washington 
is  shown  in  every  walk  of  life:  as  a  young  surveyor,  a  farmer, 
colonel.  Mason,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Armies, 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

No  public  man  has  ever  lived,  it  is  said,  whose  features  have 
been  so  frequently  immortalized  on  canvas  as  have  those  of  George 
Washington,  Among  the  famous  artists  who  painted  him  from 
life  were:  The  Peales,  Joseph  Wright,  Adolf  Wertmuller,  and  John 
Trumbull.  Charles  Wilson  Peale  made  the  first  picture  of  Wash- 
ington ever  painted,  in  1772,  when  Washington  was  forty  years 
of  age.  Peale  also  painted  more  pictures  of  Washington  from 
life  than  did  any  other  artist. 

The  Bicentennial  collection  includes  photographs  of  oil  paint- 
ings, pen  and  ink  drawings,  pastels,  water  colors,  a  portrait  done 
in  needle  work,  and  the  famous  Rembrandt  Peale  portrait  painted 
on  stone. 

Free  materials  will  include: 

1.  A  mat  of  the  official  picture  for  newspapers. 

2.  Portraits  for  display  in  libraries  and  school  rooms. 

RADIO  IN  1932: 

From  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other,  the  major  radio  sys- 
tems will  broadcast: 

1.  Dramatic  playlets  depicting  the  colorful  episodes  of  Wash- 
ington's life.  These  plays,  thirty  minutes  in  length,  will 
start  at  Thanksgiving  time  and  be  given  once  a  week  during 
an  entire  year.  (They  will  be  sent,  upon  application,  for 
local  reproduction.) 

2.  Patriotic  lectures  on  the  various  periods  of  Washington's 
life  will  be  broadcast  by  famous  men  and  women  of  America. 

3.  A  great  musical  program  will  feature  famous  soloists  and 
community  singing. 

4.  Local  stations  will  arrange  programs  of  local  talent. 

5.  An  international  program  will  be  broadcast  around  the 
world. 
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music: 

No  program,  from  the  grandest  pageant  to  the  humblest  per- 
formance will  be  complete  without  music — music  of  every  kind 
will  be  everywhere.  The  National  Anthem  and  patriotic  songs 
will  be  played  and  sung  by  millions  of  people.  New  music  will 
be  written;  interest  in  old  music  will  be  revived. 

A  new  booklet,  available  by  October  31,  called  "George  Wash- 
ington as  a  Friend  and  Patron  of  Music,"  will  reproduce  the  music 
of  colonial  times.  Music  and  stories  connected  with  Washington's 
love  of  it  will  appear  in  this  little  book.  There  were  few  patriotic 
poems  of  his  time  which  did  not  end  with  the  glorification  of  his 
personality,  and  his  praises  were  sung  in  countless  songs. 

"The  President's  March,"  written  in  honor  of  his  first  inaugura- 
tion, immediately  struck  the  public  fancy.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  in 
1798,  wrote  an  original  song  to  this  tune,  which  we  call  "Hail 
Columbia." 

"The  Battle  of  Trenton"  is  a  specimen  of  early  American  de- 
scriptive music  which  will  be  found  in  the  book. 

"The  Way-Worn  Traveler"  was  a  favorite  of  Washington,  and 
he  listened  to  it  often  as  played  on  the  harpsichord  by  his  adopted 
daughter,  Nellie  Custis. 

The  minuet,  in  vogue  during  the  Revolutionary  Period,  was 
his  favorite  dance.  Minuets  that  were  played  then,  and  are  still 
popular,  are:  Don  Juan,  by  Mozart;  Amaryllis,  by  Chys;  and 
Minuet  in  G,  by  Beethoven. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  PERIOD: 

A.  1.  Yankee  Doodle. 

2.  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 

3.  Ballads  of  Francis  Hopkinson. 

4.  Hail  Columbia. 

5.  Other  ballads. 

B.  Marches  in  honor  of  Washington: 

1.  President's  March. 

2.  Sousa's  March,  1930,  in  honor  of  the  Bicentennial. 

C.  Colonial  Dances. 

D.  Patriotic  Songs  and  Their  Historical  Backgrounds: 

1.  America. 

2.  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

3.  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

4.  America,  the  Beautiful. 

Father  of  the  Land  We  Love  (the  official  Bicentennial  song), 

George  M.  Cohan. 
Lead  Us  On  Washington,  Mulwerhof  Pub.  Co.,  Wilwaukee. 
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II.   American  Tree  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(a)  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Tree  Planting. 

21-page  pamphlet  describing  the  "Plant  Ten  Million  Trees  for 
George  Washington"  movement,  giving  information  about  forms 
of  planting,  general  instructions  for  planting,  trees  suitable  for 
planting,  sources  of  seedlings,  tree  planting  programs,  etc. 

(b)  City  Demonstration  Forest  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
City  Council,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

(c)  Sample  certificate  av^arded  for  planting. 

III.  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Edition  of  the  summer  school 
bulletin.    Very  interesting  for  its  illustrations. 

IV.  For  Help  on  Special  Problems  or  Needs  Write  Juanita  McDougald, 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

V.  For  Books  Write: 

Extension  Division — Library,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REFERENCE  MATERIALS 

Dramatization — 

Primary  Education,  January,  1930. 

A  Pageant  for  Washington's  Birthday. 
Primary  Education,  February,  1927. 
Our  First  Flag,  p.  458. 
Washington  Minuet,  p.  460. 
Normal  Instruction  and  Primary  Plans,  February,  1927. 
Washington's  Birthday  exercises. 

Stories — 

Primary  Education,  February,  1924. 
The  Two  Flags. 

The  Little  Boy  Who  Wanted  to  Be  a  Soldier. 
Why  Cherry  Trees  Sing. 
The  Brave  Tin  Soldier. 
A  Tribute  to  the  Flag. 
Primary  Education,  February,  1926. 
Humanizing  Washington. 

Poetry — 

Primary  Education,  February,  1926, 
Flag  of  Our  Heart.   Selected;  p.  105. 
Song  for  Flag  Day.   Lidia  A.  Ward;  p.  105. 
My  Country,   Marie  Zettesberg;  p.  106. 
Sons  of  Flag.   George  M.  Mays;  p.  106. 
Chronicles  of  Flag.   Anonymous;  p.  107. 
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Art  and  Construction — 

Primary  Education,  February,  1924. 

A  Washington  Birthday  Project. 

A  Soldier's  Life  on  the  Sand  Table. 
Primary  Education,  February,  1927. 

A  Puppet  Show — Our  First  Flag. 

Mount  Vernon  on  the  Sand  Table. 
Normal  Instruction  and  Primary  Plans. 

Picture  Study — George  Washington. 
Perry  Picture  Catalogue — 

112 —  George  Washington. 

113 —  Martha  Washington. 

1414 —  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware. 

1415 —  Washington  at  Trenton. 

1409 —  Mount  Vernon. 

1410 —  Capitol  Washington. 
1413 — Washington  Monument. 

1416 —  Washington  and  Lafayette  at  Mount  Vernon. 
1416  E— Washington's  Tomb. 

1416  F — Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 
1416  G — Washington  and  His  Family. 
1416  H— Washington  and  His  Mother. 


FROM  WASHINGTON'S  WRITINGS  AND  SPEECHES 

When  I  contemplate  the  interposition  of  Providence,  as  it  was  mani- 
fested in  guiding  us  through  the  Revolution,  in  preparing  us  for  the  re- 
ception of  general  government,  and  in  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the 
people  of  America  towards  one  another,  after  its  adoption,  I  feel  myself 
oppressed  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  Divine  Munificence. 

A  knowledge  of  books  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  other  knowledge  is 
built. 

It  is  always  in  one's  power  to  cut  a  tree  down,  but  time  only  can  place 
them  where  one  would  have  them. 

The  due  administration  of  justice  is  the  firmest  pillar  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  permit  me  to  put  on  my  spectacles,  for  I  have  not 
only  grown  gray  but  almost  blind  in  the  service  of  my  country.  (In  reading 
an  address  to  his  staff  on  loyalty.) 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor,  President.  Baxter  Durham,  State  Auditor. 

R.   T.   Fountain,   Lieutenant-Governor,  Nathan  O'Berry,  State  Treasurer. 

J.  A.  Hartness,  Secretary  of  State.  D,  G.  Brum  mitt,  Attorney-General. 

A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction 

A.  T.  Allen,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  Miss  Flossie   Marshbanks,  Secretary. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
L.  H.  Jobe,  Director.  Mrs.  Mary  Matthews  Oliver,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  FINANCE 


C.  D.  Douglas,  Director. 

John  L.  Hathcock,  Director  of  School 

Accounts. 
H.  C.  West,  Statistician. 


F.  D.  Duncan,  Accountant. 

Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Assistant  Statistician. 

Miss  Carrie  Moses,  Stenographer. 


DIVISION  OF  TEACHER 
James  E.  Hillman,  Director. 
Miss  Juanita  McDougald,  Supervisor 

Teacher  Training. 
Miss  Marybelle  Delamar,  Assistant 

Director  of  Certification. 
Miss  Mary  Alice  Robertson,  Secretary. 


TRAINING  AND  CERTIFICATION 

Miss  Mary  Wiggs,  Certificate  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Schell,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  Ethel  R.  Connor,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Louise  Guess,  File  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Martha  Maddrey,  File  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARl  INSTRUCTION 

L.  C.  Brogden,  Director.  Miss   Nancy   O.   Devers,   Supervisor  of 

Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  Supervisor  of  Ele-  Elementary  Instruction. 

mentary  Instruction.  Miss  Alberta  Ingram,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  INSPECTION 
J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director.  Miss  Susan  Fulghum,  Inspector  of  Ele- 

A.  "B.  Combs,  Inspector  of  High  Schools.  mentary  Schools. 

Miss  Willa  Ray,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANNING 
J.  J.  Blair,  Director.  Miss  Dorothy  Vann,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  INFORMATION  AND  STATISTICS 
M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director.  Miss  Alice  Hart  Turner,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 
Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  Director.  Mrs.  Lula  Stockard  Bynum,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

N.  C.  Newbold,  Director.  G.  E.  Davis,  Supervisor  of  Rosenwald 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director.  Building. 

Miss  Annabel  Pratt,  Secretary.  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Holland,  Supervisor 
Miss  Emily  Guilford,  Stenographer.  Colored  Elementary  Schools. 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Inspector  Colored  High  S.  A.  Dickerson,  Stenographer. 
Schools. 
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State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

A.  T.  Allen,  Chairman.  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Spray. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  Salisbury.  Leland  H.  Kitchin,  Scotland  Neck. 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


T.  E.  Browne,  Director, 
Mrs.  Emma  R.  King,  Secretary. 
Miss  Susan  Burson,  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics. 

Miss  Madge  A.  Coble,  Asst.  Supervisor 

Home  Economics. 
Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 
J.  K.  Coggin,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
E.  N.  Meekins,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agri. 
A.  L.  Teachey,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agri. 
J.  M.  Osteen,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
George  W.  Coggin,  Supervisor  Trades  and 

Industries. 


M.  L.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Supervisor  Trades 
and  Industries. 

H.  L.  Stanton,  Supervisor  Industrial  Re- 
habilitation. 

C.  H.  Warren,  Assistant  Supervisor  Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation. 

H.  E.  Springer,  Assistant  Supervisor  Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation. 

Mrs.  Annie  R.  Shoffner,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Mary  Gregory  Fort,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Carmines,  Stenographer. 


BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION 


O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor.  R.  T.  Fountain,  Lieutenant-Governor. 

A,  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


T.  B.  Attmore,  Washington. 
J.  C.  Eagles,  Wilson. 
A.  McL.  Graham,  Clinton. 
F.  P.  Spruill,  Rocky  Mount. 
J.  H.  Folger,  Mount  Airy. 
H.  R.  Dwire,  Durham. 
W.  H.  Powell,  Whiteville. 
H.  L.  Price,  Monroe. 


B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 
A.  E.  Woltz,  Gastonia. 

J.  E.  Coburn,  Bryson  City. 

LeRoy  Martin,  Executive  Secretary. 

C.  F.  Gaddy,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Martha  Galloway,  Stenographer. 


EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

The  North  Carolina  Teacher 

Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 

The  High  School  Journal 
Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  N.  W.  Walker,  Editor,  Chapel  Hill. 

State  School  Facts 

Published  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Ex-Officio 

President  John  H.  Cook,  Greensboro,  N.  E.  A.  Director  T.  Wingate  Andrews, 

Chairman.  High  Point. 

Vice-President  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Greenville.  Secretary-Treas.  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 

Past-President  E.  J.  Coltrane,  Salisbury.  State  Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen,  Raleigh. 


DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Term  Expires 


Western  District,  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Rutherf ordton .-  -  -  -     1933 

North  Western  District,  R.  H.  Latham,  Winston-Salem     1932 

South  Piedmont  District,  R.  W.  Carver,  Hickory  .-         1932 

North  Central  District,  E.  L.  Best,  Louisburg   1934 

North  Eastern  District,  H.  M.  Roland,  Washington   1934 

South  Eastern  District,  C.  C.  Russ,  Whiteville     1933 
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DISTRICT  CHAIRMEN 

Western  District     L.  E.  Spikes,  Rutherfordton. 

North  Western  District  G.  B.  Phillips,  Greensboro. 

South  Piedmont  District  H.  P.  Harding,  Charlotte. 

North  Central  District  Holland  Holton,  Durham. 

North  Eastern  District   R.  M.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount. 

South  Eastern  District  T.  S.  Teague,  Fairmont. 

Organization  For  1931-1932 

GENERAL  OFFICERS 

President  Vice-President  Secretary 

John  H.  Cook..-   R.  G.  Fitzgerald  Jule  B.  Warren 

N.C.C.W.,  Greensboro  Greenville  Raleigh 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

A.  T.  Allen   C.  D.  Douglas 

Raleigh  Raleigh 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

June  Rose  --   H.  M.  Roland   J.  E.  Holmes 

Greenville  Washington  Leaksville 

RURAL  SUPERVISION 

Miss  Nettie  Brogdon   Miss  Blanche  Penny   .—Miss  Kathleen  Emerson 

Greensboro  Whiteville  Winston-Salem 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS 

E.  H.  McBane   H.  F.  Pickett  Miss  Alma  Owen 

Greensboro  Durham,  R.  7  Lexington 

GRAMMAR  GRADE  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Smith  Miss  Betty  Wilkins   Miss  Jimmie  Jones 

Gibsonville  Fayetteville  Durham 

HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bridge    Miss  Ellen  D.  Brewer.   Miss  Madge  Coble 

Albemarle  Meredith  College,  Raleigh  Raleigh 

PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

Miss  Pattie  Dowell    Miss  Maurie  Simpson  .   Miss  Onie  Virginia  Davis 

Raleigh  China  Grove  Lucama 

SPECIAL  OR  UNGRADED  CLASS  TEACHERS 

Miss  Georgianna  Bird  Miss  Allie  Freeman  Miss  Mary  Doll 

High  Point  Goldsboro  Charlotte 

ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

A.  C.  Jordan  Miss  Emma  Martin..   J.  D.  Clark 

Duke  Univ.,  Durham  '  Wilmington  Raleigh 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS 

Fred  W.  Greene  W.  D.  Halfacre    Miss  Gladys  Bennett 

Wilson  North  Wilkesboro  Spring  Hope 

SCIENCE  TEACHERS 

Miss  Alene  McCall  C.  L.  Harris   _Mrs.  R.  H.  Williams 

Summerfield  Durham  Wilmington 
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modern  language  teachers 

President  Vice-President  Secretary 

G.  R.  Vowles  Miss  Augustine  La  Rochelle  Miss  Jessie  Laird 

Davidson  N.C.C.W.,  Greensboro  N.C.C.W.,  Greensboro 

GERMAN  TEACHERS 

Conrad  Lahser   -    Mrs.  C.  W.  Ewing 

Greensboro  College,  Greensboro  Red  Springs 

SPANISH  TEACHERS 

S.  A.  Stoudemire   Miss  Gladys  Thompson 

Chapel  Hill  N.C.C.W.,  Greensboro 

FRENCH  TEACHERS 

Hugo  Giduz  Mrs.  Annie  Preston  Heilig  Mrs.  Nora  Gerberich 

Chapel  Hill  Winston-Salem  N.C.C.W.,  Greensboro 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  TEACHERS 

R.  H.  Shryock  Miss  Gladys  Moore  

Durham  Winston-Salem 


Mrs.  W.  P.  Middleton- 
Goldsboro 


LATIN  TEACHERS 

-Miss  Florence  Rutherford 
Burlington 


Miss  Laura  Roberts 
New  Bern 


Miss  Cora  L.  Odom. 
Charlotte 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

-Miss  Enice  Fitts  Miss  Ruth  Chapman 

Asheville  Roanoke  Rapids 


Roy  H.  Thomas- 
Raleigh 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

 G.  H.  Singleton  H.  L.  Stanton 

Cary  Raleigh 


Leon  E.  Cook. 
Raleigh 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  TEACHERS 

 ^Jessie  Lawrence  ^.  S.  Proctor 

Salisbury  New  Bern 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Lillian  Parker  Wallace  O.  P.  Clutts  

Meredith  College,  Raleigh  N.C.C.W.,  Greensboro 


-Miss  Thelma  Howell 
Cullowhee 


L.  R.  Sides  

Charlotte 


MUSIC  TEACHERS 

.Miss  Lillian  Rouse   

Asheville 


.Mrs.  Anna  W.  Smith 
Durham 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 

Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas  Miss  Ola  Nicholson  

Raleigh  Statesville 


-Miss  Ethel  Roark 
Goldsboro 


E.  W.  Hatchett-- 
Durham 


MATHEMATICS  TEACHERS 

..J.  W.  Neal  Mrs.  Nellie  Hamilton  Graves 

Durham  Chapel  Hill 


Miss  Fannie  S.  Mitchell. 
Greensboro 


DEANS  OF  WOMEN 

-Miss  Alice  Baldwin..  

Durham 


Miss  Katherine  Sherrill 
Greensboro 


Lloyd  Hathaway- 
Winston-Salem 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

 Mrs.  Dorothy  N.  Hutchinson  Miss  Christine  White 

Raleigh  Greensboro 


Miss  Louisa  Duls 
Charlotte 


DRAMATIC  ART  TEACHERS 

..Miss  Martha  Hurst...  —  ...John  Parker 

Kings  Mountain  Four  Oaks 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS 

G.  E.  Davis,  President     Charlotte 

O.  R.  Pope,  Vice-President   Rocky  Mount 

J.  T.  Taylor,  Recording  Secretary   Durham 

H.  Liston,  Treasurer     Winston-Salem 

L.  S.  Cozart,  Executive  Secretary   Raleigh 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

G.  E.  Davis  Mrs.  P.  L.  Byrd 

O.  R.  Pope  Mrs.  M.  C.  HoUiday 

J.  T.  Taylor  J.  Bonner  MacRae 

H.  Liston  J.  H.  Michael 

L.  S.  Cozart  Miss  Marie  Mclver 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Anderson  J.  A.  McRae 

S.  G.  Atkins  H.  L.  Trigg 

COLLEGE  SECTION 
J.  H.  Gordan,  Chairman  Thos.  A.  Long,  Secretary 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION 
H.  V.  Brown,  Chairman  W.  R.  Collins,  Secretary 

1.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  English  and  History. 

Miss  L.  Maywood  Latham,  Chairman. 

2.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics. 

C.  G.  Winston,  Chairman. 

3.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Languages, 

O.  Faduma,  Chairman. 

4.  Department  of  High  School  Principals. 

J.  A.  Carter,  Chairman. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  SECTION 
E.  R.  Garrett,  Chairman.  Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Secretary. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Nixon,  Chairman.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Cox,  Secretary. 


RURAL  AND  ELEMENTARY  SECTION 


Mrs.  E.  R.  Anderson,  Chairman.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Secretary. 

Miss  M.  Mclver,  Assistant  Chairman. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
State  Institutions — White 


Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges:  Post  Officb 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women   -    —Greensboro,  N.  C. 

J.  I.  Foust,  President 

John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

E.  C.  Brooks,  President 

T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Frank  Graham,  President 

N.  W.  Walker,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Buncombe  County  Junior  College  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  Boone,  N.  C. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  President 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Robert  H.  Wright,  President 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

H.  T.  Hunter,  President 

State  Institutions — Colored 
Group  A — Standard  Four-Year  Colleges: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President 

W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes   Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President 
Alphonso  Elder,  Dean 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges:  (None) 
Teachers'  Colleges: 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College     -Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

S.  G.  Atkins,  President 

Standard  Normal  Schools: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School    Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Bias,  President 

State  Colored  Normal  School    Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

E.  E.  Smith,  President 

State  Institutions — Indian 

Standard  Normal: 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School  Pembroke,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Sawyer,  Superintendent 
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Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — White 
Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges:  Post  Office 

Atlantic  Christian  College     Wilson,  N.  C. 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President 

F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 

Catawba   College   Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Howard  R.  Omwake,  President 

J.  C.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Education 
Chowan  College       Murf  reesboro,  N.  C. 

W.  B.  Edwards,  President 

Miss  Newel  Mason,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College    Davidson,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Lingle,  President 

P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke   University     Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Few,  President 

Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Exiucation 
Elon  College     Elon  College,  N.  C. 

L.  E.  Smith,  President 

J.  Allen  Hunter,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  Macdonald  College    -  -   Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

H.  G.  Bedinger,  President 

Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College  for  Women    Greensboro,  N.  C. 

S,  B.  Turrentine,  President 

D,  F.  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford   College   Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  Binford,  President 

Carlisle  Shepard,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College     High  Point,  N.  C. 

G.  I.  Humphreys,  President 

C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College    __   Hickory,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Schaeffer,  President 

G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith   College       Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  President 

M.  A.  Huggins,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens-Chicora    College   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  President 

Ethel  Abernethy,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President 

R.  W.  McDonald,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College   ___     Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  President 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Father  Cornelius  Selhuber,  President  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Boiling  Springs  College,  Rev.  Zeno  Wall,  President  :  Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 

Campbell  College,  Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell,  President  Buie's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Davenport  College,  Wm.  A.  Jenkins,  President  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Louisburg  College,  Rev.  A.  D.  Wilcox,  President  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Mars  Hill  College,  R.  L.  Moore,  President    Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mitchell  College,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsay,  President  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Peace  Institute,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President     ..  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Pineland  School  for  Girls,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents  Salemburg,  N.  C. 
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Presbyterian  Junior  College,  R.  A.  McLeod,  President      Maxton,  N.  C. 

Rutherford  College,  Rev.  E.  P.  Billups,  President   ..  Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines,  Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President  Asheville,  N.  C. 

St.  Mary's  School,  W.  W.  Way,  President  .  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Weaver  College,  C.  H.  Trowbridge,  President  Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Coy  Muckle,  President   _  ...Wingate,  N.  C. 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools*,  John  E.  Calfee,  President  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Unclassified  Institutions : 

Lees-McRae  College,   Edgar  Tufts,   President  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Montreat  Normal  School,  Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President   -...Montreat,  N.  C. 


Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — Colored 
Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Bennett  College  for  Women    Greensboro,  N.  C. 

David  D.  Jones,  President 

Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President 

W.  C.  Donnell,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College     Salisbury,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Trent,  President 

J.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University    _   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

William  Stuart  Nelson,  President 

N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  School     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President 

Miss  Sylvia  Oswell,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

The  Joseph  Keasby  Brick  Junior  College,  J.  W.  Wright,  President   Bricks,  N.  C. 

Kittrell  College,  D.   K.  Cherry,  President      Kittrell,  N.  C. 


LICENSED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Blanton's   Practical   Business   College     Asheville 

Draughon  Business  College   Winston-Salem 

Durham  College  of  Commerce     Durham 

Gastonia  Business  College   Gastonia 

Greensboro  Commercial  School   Greensboro 

Miss  Hardbarger's  Secretarial  School   Raleigh 

Henderson  Business  School       Henderson 

Kirkbride  Business  School     Rocky  Mount 

Motte  Business  College   Clinton,  Wilmington 

Pegg  Secretarial  School     Goldsboro 

Miss  Agnes  Peele's  Commercial  School     Wilson 

Price  Business  College      Charlotte 

Salisbury  Business  College      .-Salisbury 

Sanford  Business  College     Sanford 

M.  C.  Thomas  Business  College     Lexington 


*For  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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DIRECTORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Asheville  Normal  School  John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville 

Catawba  College  John  C.  Hadley,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College  F.  K.  Fleagle,  Davidson 

Duke  University  Holland  Hoi  ton,  Durham 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenville 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska  B.  J,  Childs,  Durham 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

Neuse-Forest  (Atlantic  Christian),  New  Bern   F.  F.  Grim,  Wilson 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women  J.  H.  Cook,  Greensboro 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  T.  E.  Browne,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest  College—     D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee 

Colored 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College      W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Asheville  J.  H.  Michael,  Asheville 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  School  J.  H.  Bias,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  Normal  School  E.  E.  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University      W.  C.  Donnell,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College  I.  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College    S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 


ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Home    Mrs.  Fannie  Sharp,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

Baptist  Orphanage  Rev.  M.  L..  Kesler,  Superintendent,  Thomasville 

*Buncombe  Children's  Home  Miss  Emma  Donoho,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage   -Father  John  P.  Manley,  Superintendent,  Nazareth 

tChildren's  Home  Society    John  J.  Phoenix,  Superintendent,  Greensboro 

Christian  Orphanage  C.  D.  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Elon  College 

Elieda  Home   Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Superintendent,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Superintendent,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  .—   J.  H.  Bennett,  Superintendent,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans  Home  Rev.  E.  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  Banner  Elk 

Junior  League  Baby  Home  .  Mrs.  Harvey  Orr,  Charlotte 

Junior  League  Baby  Home    Mrs.  James  Dunlap,  Jr.,  Asheville 

Junior  Order  Orphanage...   W.  M.  Shuford,  Superintendent,  Lexington 

*Juvenile  Relief  Home  Mrs.  Everett  A.  Lockett,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home    R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Colored)  W.  F.  Crutcher,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Mr.  O.  V.  Woolsey,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Raleigh 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home  Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon,  Superintendent,  High  Point 

Mountain  Orphanage   J.  H.  Gruver,  Superintendent,  Black  Mountain 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  W.  H.  McNairy,  Superintendent,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellow's  Home     Rev.  E.  L.  Stack,  Superintendent,  Goldsboro 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Oxford  Orphanage  ....   Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home       .   J.  K.  Knowles,  Superintendent,  Clayton 

Quaker  Children's  Home  J.  A.  Price,  Superintendent,  McConnells 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute  Miss  Ora  Hull,  Superintendent,  Bostic 

Thompson  Orphanage  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

*Wright  Refuge    Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham 


^Temporary  care  institutions. 


t Child-placing  institutions. 
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STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

State  Hospital  at  Raleigh   __      Albert  Anderson,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital  at  Morganton  John  McCampbell,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro   -     W.  C.  Linville,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  Robert  B.  Babington,  Gastonia 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Oxford 

N.  C.  Orphanage  for  the  Colored  Race.—   Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Oxford 

Soldiers  Home  W.  T.  Mangum,  Raleigh 

Confederate  Woman's  Home   —Mrs.  Ina  Foust  Smith,  Fayetteville 


STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENT  AND  DELINQUENT 

N.  C.  School  for  the  White  Blind  and  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf  -G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Caswell  Training  School  Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Kinston 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys  S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Ind.  School  for  Girls  and  Women  —  ^Miss  Agnes  B.  McNaughton,  Samarcand 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS;  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS 
OF  EDUCATION;  COUNTY  TREASURERS 


County 

Superintendent 

Chairman  of  B»ard 

Treasurer 

Alamanee  

 .M.  E.  Yount..  

-...C.  P.  Albright  

W.  S.  Harris 

Graham 

Graham 

Graham 

Alexander  

 Sloane  W.  Payne  

.-..W.  S.  Patterson...  

...  .Mer.  &  Farmers  Bank 

Taylorsville 

Stony  Point 

Taylorsville 

Alleghany  

 John  M.  Cheek  

M.  A.  Higgins   

 R.  R.  McMillan 

Sparta  (Ex.  Office:  EMa) 

Eunice 

Sparta 

Anson.  

 R.  W.  AUen   

 Bcnj.  W.  Ingram  

 First  National  Bank 

Wadesboro 

Wadesboro 

Wadesboro 

 J.  B.  Hash   

.-.-H.  H.  Lemly...  

 Henry  M.  Miller 

Jefferson  (Ex.  Office:  West 

Fleetwood 

Jefferson 

Jefferson) 

Avery  

 David  W.  Haga  

 Avery  County  Bank 

Newland 

Monteauma 

Newland 

Beaufort  

 H.  H.  McLean  

 E.  R.  Mixon 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Bertie  

 H.  W.  Early  

-...J.  H.  SpruiU..  

 Jos.  B.  Cherry 

Windsor 

Windsor 

Windsor 

Bladen  

 W.  W.  Woodhouse   

...  .Bank  of  Elizabethtown 

Elizabeth  town 

Elizabethtown 

Elizabethtown 

 R.  E.  Sen  telle-.   

....L.  H.Phelps  

 Peoples  United  Bank 

Southport 

Supply 

Southport 

Buncombe  

 A.  C.  Reynolds   

...-Pat  M.  Burdette  

T.  H.  Reeves 

Asheville 

Asheville 

Asheville 

Burke  

 R.  L.  Patton  

 W.  E.  McConnaughey... 

 M.  D.  Pittman 

Morganton 

Morganton,  R.  5 

Morganton 

Cabarrus...  ... 

 S.  G  Hawfield  

....W.  R.  Odell  

 Mrs.  Mary  K.  Boger 

Concord 

Concord 

Concord 

CaldweU  

 J.  W.  Mcintosh  

 W.  J.  Lenoir  

 Bank  of  Lenoir 

Lenoir 

Lenoir 

Lenoir 

Camden  

 J.  W.  Jones  

The  First  &  Citizens 

Camden 

South  Mills 

National  Bank 

Elizabeth  City 
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County 

Superintendent 

Chairman  of  Board 

Treasurer 

C&rtcrct 

J  G.  Allen 

W.  H.  Taylor 

Beaufort  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Beaufort 

Beaufort 

Beaufort 

CsswgII 

Vance  E  Swift 

N.  J.  Taylor 

A.  L.  Florance 

Yancej^alle  (Ex.  Office: 

Milton,  K.  1 

Yanceyville 

Danville,  Va.) 

 J.  A.  Capps  

Mugn  r.  Williams  

 1 .  O.  LUtton 

Newton 

Hickory 

Newton 

Chatham  

 W.  R.  Thompson  



.E.  R.  Hinton  

 <jr.  W.  t>lair 

Pittsboro 

Pittsboro 

Pittsboro 

Cherokee 

A.  L.  Martin 

P.  A.  Mauney. 

.  .-The  Bank  of  Murphy 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Chowan 

R..  TT  Ranhman 

Thos.  W.  Elliott 

George  C.  Hosklus 

Edenton 

Edenton 

Edenton 

Clay 

Allen  J  Bell 

H  B  Patton 

R  L  Long 

Hayesville 

Hayesville,  R.  3 

Hayesville 

(Ex.  Office:  Murphy) 

Cleveland  

 J.  H.  Grigg  



.W.  A.  Ridenhour  

 Mrs.  M.  E.  Yarborough 

Shelby 

King's  Mountain 

Shelby 

Ooiumbus  

T   TI   T  J 

.J.  M.  liana  

Whiteville 

Chadbourn 

Whiteville 

 R.  S.  Proctor  

.C.  A.  Seifert...-  

WT     TT  Qx,,  

New  Bern 

New  Bern 

iS'ew  Bern 

Cumberland 

R.  E.  Nimocks 

Fayetteville 

Fayetteville 

Fayetteville 

Currituck...  

Maud  C.  Newhurv 

_H.  G.  Dozier  

Bank  of  Currituck 

Currituck  (Ex.  Office:  Snowden)  Moyock,  R. 

Moyock 

Dare  

.E.  N.  Baum  

Bank  of  Manteo 

Manteo  (Ex.  Office: 

Kitty  Hawk 

Manteo 

Elizabeth  City) 

r\  -J 

 Paul  F.  Evans  

.H.  D.  Townsend.  

Lexington 

Lexington 

Lexington 

Davie  

 W.  F,  Robinson  

Mocksville 

Advance,  R.  2 

Mocksville 

Kenansville 

Warsaw 

Kenansville 

■L/uriidiiii  

Durham 

Durham 

Durham 

£iagecomDe  

 J.  A.  Abernathy  

Dr.  Julian  M.  Baker  

 N.  C.  Bank  &  T.  Co. 

Tarboro 

Tarboro 

Tarboro 

r  orsyin 

 T.  H.  Cash  

P.  Frank  Hanes  

 Farm.  Nat'l.  Bk.  &  Tr.  Co., 

Wmston-Salem 

Walkertown 

Winston-  Salem 

•T  raniiun  .  _ . 

 E.  L.  Best  

A.  F.  Johnson  

ri;     A  XT   J.1        ID  1 

 rirst  National  Bank 

Louisburg 

Louisburg 

Louisburg 

 F.  P.  Hall   

Gastonia 

Gastonia 

 H.  C.  Sawver  

 L.  C.  Hand 

Gatesville  (Ex.  Office:  Roduco) 

Trotville 

Go-tcsvillc 

E.  C.  CoHv 

 Graham  County  Bank 

Robbinsville  (Ex.  Office: 

Topton)  Robbinsville 

rtobbiDsvillc 

n  '11 

 J.  F.  Webb  

.J.  W.  Dean  

 The  First  Nat'l.  Bank 

Oxford 

Oxford,  R.  2 

Oxford 

 A.  B.  Alderman..  

.Dr.  D.  S.  Harper-  

H.  T.  Creech 

Snow  Hill  (Ex.  Office:  i 

[instonj 

Snow  Hill 

Rnnw  Hill 

viuiuoru  . 

 Thos.  R.  Foust  

Chas.  H.  Ireland...  

 W.  C.  Coble 

Greensboro 

Greensboro 

Greensboro 

Halifax  

 A.  E.  Akers  

.R.  L.  Towe  ... 

 Bank  of  Halifax 

Roanoke  Rapids  ^ 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Halifax 

Harnett  

 B.  P.  Gentry  

-C.  J.  Smith.....  

First  Citz.  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Lillington 

Dunn 

Dunn 

Haywood  

 Homer  Henry  

-G.  C.  Plott  

W.  H.  Noland 

Waynes  ville 

Waynes  ville 

Waynes  ville 

Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 
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County 

Superintendent 

Chairman  of  Board 

Treasurer 

Henderson  

Hendersonville 

Flat  Rock 

Hendersonville 

Hertford  

 J.  R.  Brown  

W.  A.  Thomas 

T.  M.  Condon 

Wmton  (Ex.  Umce:  Coneld; 

Cofield 

Winton 

Hoke 

W.  P.  Hawfield 

Jesse  Gibson 

Herbert  McKeithan 

Raeford 

Dundarrach 

Raeford 

Hyde 

(i.  M.  Guthrie 

J.  H.  Swindell 

A.  L.  Cutrell 

Swan  Quarter  (Ex.  Office: 

Swan  Quarter 

P^airfield 

Belhaven) 

.K.  L/.  tJuncn  

 11.  r.  VanWoy 

Statesvihe 

States  ville 

Statesville 

Jackson  

 M.  B.  Madison 

N.  D.  Davis 

J.  D.  Cowan 

Sylva 

vvebster 

Sylva 

Johnston 

H  B  Marrow 

W  H  Call 

J  R  Creech 

Smithfield 

Sehna 

bmitnneld 

Jones 

A  C.  Holland 

F.  J.  Koonce 

Eastern  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Irenton  (thx.  Unice: 

Comiort 

Mayes  ville 

Pollocksyille) 

Lee   

7           117„i  „ 

San  ford 

Jonesboro,  R.  2 

Sanford 

T?    \7  Tt7„UU 

T    ■Ml  T..!! 

 i.  M.  lull 

Kioston 

Kinston 

Kinston 

T  • 

 Ezra  M.  Mace 

Lincoln  ton 

Lincolnton 

Lincolnton 

Macon   

 M.  u.  riliungs  

a  Tj  T 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

- .  ,. 

.Jasper  Ebbs  

 Bank  of  French  Broad 

Marshall 

Trust 

Marshall 

Williamston 

Williamston 

Williamston 

■Ml   T\  II 

McUoweU  

 A.  V.  Nolan....  

.Miles  P.  Flack  

Marion 

Vein  Mountain 

Marion 

XI     1  1  u 

.W.  B.  McCUntock  

Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Nathan  H.  Yelton 

J.  F.  Greene 

■p  1,  T      T)  1  1, 

 l^rank  L.  Black 

Bakersville  (Ex.  Office:  Toecane)  Bakersville 

Bakersville 

Montgomery  

 J.  S.  Edwards—  

.H.  N.  Steed  

 C.  J.  Poole 

Troy 

Candor 

Troy 

■Ml 

 H.  Lee  Thomas   

.John  W.  Graham  

Carthage 

Aberdeen 

Pinehurst 

.F  V.  Avent   

Nashville 

WhitakerP,  R.  5 

Nashville 

XT  TT 

Mew  Hanover 

.Herbert  A.  Lynch...  

J.  A.  Orrell 

Wilmington 

Wilmington 

Wilmington 

XT 

 P.  J.  Long-..  

 The  Farmers  Bank 

Jackson  (Ex.  Office:  Gumberry) 

Jackson 

Woodland 

Onslow  

 Bank  of  Onslow 

Jacksonville 

Maysville 

Jacksonville 

Orange  

 R.  H.  Clay  tor  

/"\                      ■  •  

Hillsboro 

Efland 

Hillsboro 

ramlico  

.J.  L.  McCotter   

Eastern  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Bayboro 

Grantsboro 

Bayboro 

rasquotank  

 M.  P.  Jennings   

.J.  M.  LeRoy  

 First  &  Citizens  Nat'l.  Bank 

Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City 

Pender  

 T.  T.  Murphy   

.C.  F.  Mallard  .  

Bank  of  J^ender 

Burgaw 

Burgaw 

Burgaw 

Perquimans  

 Edgar  E.  Bundy  

.T.  S.  White-...  

.    Sammie  Sutton 

Hertford 

Hertford 

Hertford 

Person  .  

 S.  G.  Winstead  

.W.  R.  Wilkerson  

S.  B.  Davis 

Roxboro 

Roxboro,  R.  1 

Roxboro 

Pitt  

 D.  H.  Conley  

.W.  H.  Woolard  

A.  T.  Moore 

Greenville 

Greenville 

GreenTlile 
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County 

Surperintendent 

Chairman  of  Board 

Treasurer 

■D  a  wuUa 

T    T»    T?  i 

Columbus  (Ex.  OflSce:  Tryon) 

Saluda 

Mill  Spring 

Randolph  

T       P  X>naa 

Asheboro 

Asheboro 

Asheboro 

Richmond  

L.  J.  BeU  

...W.  N.  Everett,  Jr  

Farmers  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Rockingham 

Rockingham 

Rockingham 

 J,  R.  Poole   

...E.  K.  Butler  

Ben  G.  Floyd 

Lumberton 

Lumberton 

Rockingham  

...C.  p.  Wall   

 L.  M.  Sheffield 

wentworiQ  \tijx.  umce. 

Lcaksville 

Leaks  vi  lie 

Reldsville) 

S    n    fXa  dill 

T    T?  Ffiirlmr 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

W    W  WonTiaTf 

Rutherfordton 

Rutherfordton 

Rutherfordton 

J, 

Chnton 

Cooper,  R. 

Chnton 

T    \/t  PaoIa 

Laurinburg 

Gibson 

Laurinburg 

Albemarle 

Albemarle 

Albemarle 

...J.  R.  Forrest  

 John  J.  Taylor 

Germanton 

Francisco 

Danbury 

Mount  Airy 

Pilot  Mountain 

Dobson 

a  « 

Bryson  City 

Bryson  City 

Bryson  City 

J.  rsnsyivania. .  . 

 J.  M.  Galloway  

 _G.  M.  Justus 

Brevard 

Rosman 

Brevard 

Tyrrell 

Columbia 

Gum  Neck 

Plymouth 

TT  i 

Monroe 

Wingate 

Monroe 

Vance  

 E.  M.  Rollins   

R.  L.  Bennett   

 First  National  Bank 

Henderson 

Middleburg 

Henderson 

Wake  

 John  C.  Lockhart   

...N.  Y.  GuUey  

Raleigh 

Wake  Forest 

jtaleign 

Warren  

 J.  Edward  Allun            .  . 

.    A.  C.  Blalock 

Bank  of  Warren 

Warrenton  (Ex.  Office: 

Warrenton 

Warrenton 

Warren  Plains) 

WasUngton  

 James  W.  Norman 

T.  J.  Swain 

Edward  S.  Blount 

Watauga  

Plymouth 

Plymouth 
...J.  B.  Horton  

rlymoutn 
 Watauga  County  Bank 

Boone  (Ex.  Office:  North 

Vilas 

Boone 

Wilkcsboro' 

Wayne  

 A.  6.  Culbertson 

J.  E  Kelly 

Wayne  National  Bank 

Lrcldsboro 

Mount  Olive 

Goldsboro 

Mikes  

 C.  C.  Wright 

C.  0  McNeil 

Bank  of  N.  Wilkesboro 

Hunting  Creek  (Ex.  Office: 

North  Wilkesboro 

North  Wilkesboro 

JNortn  WilKesDoroy 

Wilson  

 K.  R.  Curtis-  

The  Planters  Bank 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Yadkin  

 Bank  of  YadJdn 

Yadkinville  (Ex.  Office: 

Booneville 

Yadkinville 

Crutchfield; 

Yancey  

 E.  D.  Wilson  

W.  W.  Ray 

Burnsville 

Ramseytown 

Burnsville 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TREASURERS  OF  SPECIAL 
CHARTER  SCHOOLS 

Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Aberdeen-.  N.  E.  Wright.   H.  A,  Page,  Jr. 

Ahoskie.   J.  H.  Moore..  R.  H.  Jernigan 

Albemarle   .M.  S.  Beam  .M.  A.  Boger 

Andrews    C.  W  E.  Pittman  .Clyde  H.  Jarrett 

Asheboro   R.  J.  Hilker   G.  R.  Garner 

Asheville  W.  L.  Brooker   R.  W.  Rigsby 

Beaufort..   Robert  L.  Fritz.  Jr  R.  B.  Wheatley 

Bessemer  City  ..Joe  S.  Wray...  Carl  G.  Carpenter 

Biu-lington    .C.  C.  Haworth.  J.  P.  Montgomery 

Canton   ...A.  J.  Hutchins   R.  D.  Coleman 

Carthage    0.  B.  Welch  P.  K.  Kennedy 

Chapel  Hill...  ...C.  A.  Hoyle   .E.  W.  Knight 

Charlotte  H.  P.  Harding  .Charles  Blackburn 

Cherryville   Hunter  Huss   W.  B.  Rhyne 

Clinton  B.  E.  Lohr  First  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Concord...  A.  S.  Webb  B.  E.  Harris 

Davidson...  Claude  L.  Ives  ..J.  M.  McConnell 

Dobbersville  (Mt.  Olive)  Eugenia  Ward  Sutton  J.  B.  Sutton 

Duiham   F.  M.  Martin     C.  B.  Alston 

East  Spencer  J.  B.  Caldwell....  ..C.  C  Kirk 

Edenton..  John  A.  Hobnes.  W.  IT.  Gardner 

EUzab^th  City  E.  H.  HartseU  C.  H.  Twiddy 

Elkin  J  H.  Alh-ed  Mrs.  Marion  Lillard 

Ehn  City   K  R  Curtis..  .— K.  B.  Bailey 

Enfield..  ...H.  M.  Lynch   ..H.  C.  Durham 

Fayetteville   ..Horace  Sisk      Paul  Stewart 

Franklinton.  G.  B.  Harris  First  Citizens  &  Commercial  Bank 

Fremont...  J.  R.  Carr   .Cutlar  Lee 

Gastonia.   W.  P.  Grier.   R.  C.  Patrick 

Gibson   R.  M.  McGU-t  W.  N.  McKenzle 

Glen  Alpine-  W.  T.  Byrd.  .J.  B.  Melton 

Goldsboro   Ray  Armstrong  ..W.  E,  Stroud 

Graham...  ..W.  A.  Young   .W.  A.  Young 

Granite  Falls    Walter  R.  Schaff  .E.  E.  Moore 

Greensboro    G.  B.  Phillips   ..Miss  Mattie  Morgan 

Greenville   J.  H.  Rose    James  C.  Tyson 

Hamlet-..  H.  M.  Kyzer   ..C.  C.Hudnell 

Haw  River    ..J.  D.  Barber   ..Mrs.  J.  R.  Aldridge 

Henderson    E.  M.  Rollins  First  National  Bank 

Hendersonville    A.  W.  Honeycult   0.  A.  Meyer 

Hickory   R.  W.  Carver    R.  W.  Carver 

High  Point  T.  Wingate  Andrews   Dr.  D.  A,  Stanton 

King's  Mountain  Claud  Grigg  A.  H.  Patterson 

Kinston...    .W.  A.  Graham    Miss  Carlotta  Mewbem 

Laurinburg  .J.  H.  Fleming  T.  J.  Gill 

Leaksville    James  E.  Holmes    James  E.  Holmes 

Lenoir—.   C.  S.  Warren    ...C.  E.  Rabb 

Lexington    J.  H.  Cowles   ..S.  A.  DeLapp,  W.  F.  Brinkley 

Lincohiton   Wiley  M.  Pickens    Dr.  L  R.  Self 

Louisburg   W.  R.  Mills   W.  R.  Mills 

Limiberton    W.  B.  Crumpton  R.  W.  Wishart 

Madison   J.  C.  Lassiter    J.  0.  Ragsdale 

Marion    Zeno  Martin  E.  J.  House 

Mebane.,  Joe  P.  Moore   S.  G.  Morgan 

Mocksville...   E.  C.  Staton    R.  B.  Sanford 

Monroe.   George  W.  Bradshaw    N.  C  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Mooresville     H  C.  Miller   ..Roy  K.  McNeely 

Morehead  City  ..H.  L.  Joslyn    Frank  B.  Klein 
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Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Morganton   W.  F.  Starnes   J.  S.  Rogers 

Morven   Marcus  L.  Ham,  Jr    H.  G.  Huntley 

Mount  Airy   L.  B.  Pendergraph   Geo.  E.  Welch 

Murphy   C.  U.  Williams   ...J.  D,  Mallonee 

New  Bern   H.  B.  Smith  A.  L.  Hibbard 

Newton...   M.  C,  Campbell    G.  A.  Warlick,  Jr. 

North  Wilkesboro—  ..W.  D.  Halfacre   ....W.  P.  KeUy 

Oxford   ..C.  G.  Credle  ..R.  H.  Lewis 

Pelham   ..Jap  Ledbetter.   R.  W.  Duncan 

Pilot  Mountain  Arthur  A.  Smith   I.  M.  Gordon 

Plymouth....  .E.  H,  Hicks..   D.  V.  Clayton 

Raleigh   P.  S.  Daniel    J.  M.  Mangmn 

Red  Springs   J.  F.  Pugh.   W.  B.  Townsend 

Reidsville   Fred  M.  Arrowood  W.  S.  Somers 

Roanoke  Rapids  C.  W.  Davis    C.  W.  Davis 

Rockingham  L.  J.  Bell    Zeb.  Gibson 

Rocky  Mount  R.  M.  Wilson    J.  E.  Johnson 

Roxboro   G.  C.  Davidson.   E.  G.  Long 

Sadler  (Reidsville,  R.  5)  B.  A.  Barringer    C.  H.  McAlister 

Salisbury  E.  J.  Coltrane    H.  P.  Brandis 

Sanford...  ...G.  R.  Wheeler   Page  Trust  Co. 

Scotland  Neck..  .F.  M.  Tucker...  .Mrs.  E.  H.  Leggett 

Shelby.    B.  L.  Smith    T.  C.  Ford 

Southern  Pines  ..Wm.  F.  Allen   ..H.  F.  Burns 

Spencer.  ...J.  D.  Messick    J.  E.  Connell 

Sprbg  Hope  P.  C.  Newton  0.  B.  Baines 

Statesville   R.  M.  Gray...   L.  N.  MiUs 

Tarboro   William  A.  Mahler    N.  C.  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Thomasvllle   D,  W.  Maddox   Miss  Belva  Harris 

Tryon   .W.  A.  Schilletter    D.  S.  Blois 

Vass    John  McCrummen  D.  A.  McLauchlin 

Wadesboro.   F.  R.  Richardson    T.  P.  Caraway 

Washington   H.  M.  Roland..   W.  Z.  Lackland 

Weldon   A.  W,  Cakes,  Jr    W.  L.  Scott 

Wilmington   0.  A.  Hamilton    J.  A.  Orrell 

W\]son    K.  R,  Curtis     .K.  R.  Curtis 

Wlnston-Salem  ..R.  H.  Latham  F.  J.  Peterson,  Jr. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

County*  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance   P.  H.  Fleming  Graham 

Alexander  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gwaltney  ^.Taylorsville 

Anson   .Miss  Mary  Robinson  Wadesboro 

Avery    Mrs.  Mary  G.  Wall  Newland 

Beaufort     Mrs.  I.  P.  Hodges  Washington 

Brunswick    D.  E.  Robinson     Supply 

Buncombe..   E.  E.  Connor  Candler 

Cabarrus     E.  Farrell  White   ...Concord 

Caldwell  Mrs.  Cathleen  W.  Warren  Lenoir 

Catawba  Miss  Victoria  Bell..   Newton 

Cleveland.   J.  B.  Smith  Shelby 

Columbus    Mrs.  Agnes  Earnhardt  Whiteville 

Craven    Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford  New  Bern 

Cumberland    John  A.  Martin   Fayetteville,  R.  5 

Davidson  Curry  F.  Lopp  Lexington 

Durham    W.  E.  Stanley  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Wiggins   Tarboro 

Forsyth  A.  W.  Cline...   Winston-Salem 

Franklin  E.  C.  Perry  Louisburg 

Gaston..   Mrs.  Gertrude  Keller  Gastonia 

Guilford    Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  Greensboro 

Haliiax     J.  B.  Hall   Scotland  Neck 

Harnett..   Miss  Flora  McQueen  Lillington 

Iredell  Miss  Beatrice  Butler   Statesville 

Jackson  N.  D.  Davis  Webster 

Johnston  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston   Smithfield 

Lee   .E.  0.  McMahon    Sanford 

Lenoir    Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan  Kinston 

McDowell   S.  F.  Mauney  Marion 

Mecklenburg...  M.  M.  Grey  Charlotte 

Nash    Mrs.  J.  K.  Smith  Nashville 

New  Hanover    J.  R.  HoUis    Wilmington 

Orange  Geo.  H.  Lawrence    Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico    xMrs.  G.  T.  Farnell  Bayboro 

Pasquotank  Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw   ElLtabeth  City 

Pitt    K.  T.  FutreU    GreenviUe 

Richmond  0.  G.  Reioiolds.   Rockingham 

Robeson   .Mrs.  Alf  H.  McLeod  Lumberton 

Rockingham    Miss  Lona  Glidewell  Reidsville 

Rowan.   Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Mrs.  Fannie  W.  Cantrell...   Rutherfordton 

Sampson   A.  W.  Daughtry   Clinton 

Stanly.   Otto  B.  Mabry.-   Norwood 

Surry    John  W.  Comer .  _    Dobson 

Tyrrell  Mrs.  W.  S.  Carawan  Columbia 

Union    James  P.  Marsh   Monroe 

Vance    Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill  Henderson 

Wake    Mrs.  7  .  W.  Bickett  :  Raleigh 

Warren  Miss  Lucy  I.  Leach  Warrenton 

Wayne   R.  H.  Edwards    ..Goldsboro 

Wilkes   Miss  Valeria  Nichols  ..Wilkesboro 

Wilson    ..James  T.  Barnes    Wilson 

Yancey   E.  B.  Bailey  Barnsville 


*ln  counties  not  listed  the  Supermtendent  of  Schools  Is  the  Welfare  Officer. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS  (White) 

County  Superintendent  Address 

Avery  Miss  Mary  Logan  Newland 

Buncombe  Miss  Mary  Blackstock  Asheville 

Cabarrus  Miss  Elizabeth  Black  Concord 

Caldwell—   Miss  Ethel  Kelly   Lenoir 

Columbus-  -  Miss  Blanche  Penny.  Whiteville 

Davidson   Miss  Margaret  Linker   Lexington 

Durham  Miss  Matilda  Michaels  Durham 

Forsyth  ..Miss  Kathleen  Emerson.  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  .Miss  Carrie  Glenn   Gastonia 

Guilford  .Miss  Nettie  E.  Brogdon  ..Greensboro 

Halifax   Miss  Annie  M.  Cherry..  Roanoke  Rapids 

Johnston  Miss  Mary  Wells  ..Smlthfield 

Mecklenburg  Miss  Eloise  Rankin  Charlotte 

Nash  Miss  Carrie  Wilson  Nashville 

Northampton  Miss  Mabel  Evans  Jackson 

Orange  Miss  Mary  Hyman  Hillsboro 

Perquimans  Miss  Vera  Kecch  Hertford 

Rowan   Miss  Sue  E.  Reese    Salisbury 

Stanly    Miss  Katie  B.  Pridgen   Albemarle 

Wake    Miss  Anne  Holdford   Raleigh 

Wayne   Miss  Lelia  M.  Cobb.    Goldsboro 


SUPERVISORS  IN  CHARTER  SYSTEMS 


System  or 

P.  O.  Address  Name 

Charlotte.   Mrs.  Estelle  Rawl  Porter,  Granmij,r  Grade 

Miss  Cornelia  Carter,  Primary 

L.  R.  Sides,  Music 

Durham   Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Primary 

Elizabeth  City    Miss  Hattie  Harney,  Miss  Sallie  Beasley 

Gastonia    Miss  Minnie  Lee  Peedin,  Miss  Margaret  Tiddy,  Miss  Myrtle  Warren,  Miss  Lula 

Whitesides 

Greenville   ..Miss  Eva  Keeter 

High  Point   Miss  Edna  Morgenthaler,  Elementary 

Kings  Mountab-.    .Miss  Margaret  Neisler,  Music 

Lincolnton    Miss  Edna  Amelia  Tatum,  Music 

New  Bern   Miss  Ruth  Owen 

Raleigh    W.  A.  Potter,  Music 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Hutchinson,  Physical  Education 

Mrs.  Peyton  Brown,  Music 

Roanoke  Rapids   Miss  Clara  Hearne 

Rocky  Mount  Harmon  Nicodemus,  Music 

Sanford   Miss  Louise  Futrelle 

Spencer    Miss  Helen  Misenheimer 

Statesville   Carl  G.  N.  Cronstedt,  Music 

Miss  Ethel  McNairy,  Elementary 
Winston-Salem  N.  Boson,  Music 

L.  B.  Hathaway,  Physical  Education 

Miss  Marian  Leiger,  Art 


J.  Warren  Smith,  Vocational  Education 
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JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISORS  (Colored) 

County  Name  and  Address 

Alamance  ..Mrs.  Maud  Harris  Ivey,  Box  164,  Graham,  N.  C. 

Anson....  Mrs.  T.  C.  Beam,  309  Salisbury  St.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Bertie..    Mrs.  Rachel  Luton,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Bladen    Miss  Mamie  P.  Brodie,  Box  63,  Elizabethtown,  N.  C. 

Brunswick   Miss  Miriam  0.  Gore,  Box  34,  Southport,  N.  C. 

Camden   Mrs.  Rita  Marshburn,  Moyock,  N.  C. 

Currituck  Mrs.  Rita  Marshburn,  Moyock,  N.  C. 

Caswell    ..Miss  Leilia  A.  Kelley,  Box  23,.  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Catawba   Miss  Cynthia  A.  Holmes,  Box  688,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Lincoln   Miss  Cyntnia  A.  Holmes,  Box  85,  Lincobton,  N.  C. 

Cleveland   ..Miss  Violet  C.  Thomas,  Box  613,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Columbus   Miss  Alice  H.  Raytord,  Box  Q,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Craven    Mrs.  Winifred  E.  Daves,  151  Queen  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Cumberland    Mrs.  Anne  Chesnutt  Waddell,  Gillespie  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Duplin     Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner,  Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Durham   .Mrs.  Gertrude  Taylor,  N.  C.  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Edgecombe    Mrs.  Carrie  Battle  Bratsher,  Ta;boro,  N.  C. 

Forsyth   Miss  D.  B.  ir'a.tterson.  111  N.  Trade  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  0. 

Gaston...   Miss  Maude  Mitchell,  li7  W.  Walnut  Ave.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Granville   Miss  Albertine  T.  Edmondson,  Care  of  Mary  Potter  School,  Oxford 

Greene    Miss  Viola  Welch,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Guilford   Miss  B.  H.  Beaumont,  221  E.  Gaston  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Halifax    Miss  Marie  Mclver,  Weldon,  N.  C. 

Harnett..    Mrs.  Luch  S.  Herring,  Box  161,  Dunn,  N.  C. 

Hertford   Mrs.  Katie  M.  Hart.  Winton,  N.  C. 

Hoke    Mrs.  Maggie  Hester,  R.  1,  Box  44,  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Iredell    Mrs.  Mary  C.  HoiUday,  241  Garfield  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Jones      Mrs.  Mary  S.  Wynn,  16  William  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Martin   ..Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gray,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Dykes,  R.  10,  Box  469.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Nash  Mrs.  C.  F  Rich,  517  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Northampton  Miss  Wiliia  Mae  Jeffries,  Box  171,  Rich  Squart,  N.  C. 

Person..    Mrs.  Pearl  H.  Pittman,  Box  334,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Pitt    Mr.  G.  R.  Whitfield,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Robeson..    ...Miss  Ethel  Thompson,  Box  364,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Rowan   Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  700  W.  MoMoe  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Sampsoh   .Miss  Ada  G.  Battle,  68  Devaae  St.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Vance  Mrs,  L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson  Institute,  Henderson,  N,  C. 

Wake    Mrs.  P.  L.  Byrd,  Berry  O'Kelly  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C 

Wayne    Miss  Nannie  M.  Ira  vis,  108  Spruce  St.,  Gold.sboro,  N.  C. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCIPALS  (White) 


"S.  A."  denotes  membership  in  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Date  of  original  accreditment  is  given  for  most  schools.  Where  no  date  is  given  the 
school  was  accredited  prior  to  1920. 

1.  Rural 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Altamahaw-Ossipee. 
Alexander- Wilion . . . 

Eli-Wbitney.  

Elon  College  

E.M.Holt..  

Pleasant  Grove  

Sylvan   

Bethlehem  

Hiddenite  

Stony  Point  

Taylorsville...  

Piney  Creek  _. 

Sparta  

Ansonville  

Burnsville  

Deep  Creek  

Lilesville   

Peachland  

Polkton  

Elkland  

Bowie  

Green  Valley  

Healing  Springs  

Helton   

Jefferson   

Lansing  

Nathan's  Creek  

River  View  

Virginia-Carolina. . . 

West  Jefferson  

Altamont  

Banner  Elk  

Cranberry  

Newland  

Aurora  

Bath  

Belhaven  

Pantego  

Aulauder  

Colerain   

Mars  Hill.  

Merry  Hill  

Po  wells  ville  

Roxobel-Kelford  

Windsor  

Woodville-Lewiston. 

Bladenboro  

Carver's  Creek  

Clarkton  

Elizabethtown  

Kelly  

Tar  Heel  

White  Oak  


David  Miller,  Elon  College,  R.  1.. 
G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham,  R.  1  

E.  P.  Dixon,  Saxapahaw  

W.  B.  Terrell.  Elon  College  

J.  R.  Nixon,  Burlington,  R.  1  

L.  R.  Williford,  BurUngtou,  R.  3.. 

C.  V.  Ferguson,  Snow  Camp  

C.  L.  Matheson,  Taylorsville,  R.  1. 

C.  H.  Gryder,  Hiddenite  

J.  W.  McCall,  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville..  

L.  K.  Halsey,  Piney  Creek  

C.  R.  Roe,  Sparta   

R.  E,  Beasley,  Ansonville  

L.  S.  Summer,  Polkton,  R.  2  

W.  J.  Sloan,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

J.  C.  Eakes,  Lilesville...  

Fred  Burgess,  Peachland  

Mason  D.  Field,  Polkton  

Bruce  Bowlin,  Todd  

Troy  I.  Jones,  Fleetwood  

B.  H.  Duncan,  Trac^e,  Tenn  

R.  E.  L.  Plummer,  Grumpier  

Vaughn  Bowlin,  Sturgills   

G.  B.  Price,  Jefferson   

J.  0.  Goodman,  Lansing  

A.  B.  Hurt,  Nathan's  Creek  

R.  S.  Shoun,  Fig  

F.  C.  Nye,  Grassy  Creek  

T.  E.  Belcher,  West  Jefferson  

R.  Q.  Bault,  Crossnore  

M.  K.  Carswell,  Banner  Elk  

J.  S.  Moore,  Elk  Park  

J.  T.  Tanner,  Newland  

L.  E.  Mercer,  Aurora  

G.  A.  Wilson,  Bath  

W.  J.  Taylor,  Belhaven  

E.  W.  Joyner,  Pantego  

H.  L.  Melvin,  Aulander  

M.  L.  Rowland,  Colerain  

J.  W.  Beach,  Coleram,  R.  1  

M.  G.  Williams,  Merry  Hill  

Newman  Lewis,  Powellsville  

V.  E.  White,  Kelford  

F.  D.  Gooch,  Windsor   

C.  G.  Maddrey,  Lewiston.  

A.  E.  Lee,  Bladenboro  

W.  N.  Parker,  Councils  

D.  A.  Currie.  Clarkton  

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  

M.  M.  Jones,  Kelly  

C.  L.  Shuford,  Tar  Heel  

R.  L.  Pittman,  White  Oak  


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
Il-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
I-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
Il-B 


II-B 


II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
Il-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

II-B 

mi 

II-B 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

II-A 

1923 

I-A  S.  A. 



II-A 



II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

I-B 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1J31 

II  A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

I-B 

1924 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

J  927 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II  B 

1930 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

Il-A 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

Il-A 

II-B 

1925 

Bolivia  

Leland  

Shallote   

Southport  

Waccamaw  

Barnardsville  

Biltmore   

Black  Mountain  

Candler  


Fairview  

Flat  Creek  

French  Broad  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Red  Oak  

Sand  Hill  

Sandy  Mush  

Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs  

Venable  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe  

Woodfin   

Hildebrand   

Valdese  

Bethel  

Harrisburg  

Hartscll  

Kannapolis  

Mount  Pleasant  

W.  R.  Odell  

Winecoff  

Collettsville  

Dudley  Shoals  

Hudson   

King's  Creek  

Oak  Hill   

Happy  Valley  

Camden   

Shiloh  

South  Mills  

Atlantic  

Harkers  Island  

Newport  

Smyrna  

White  Oak  

Cobb  Memorial  

Prospect  Hill  

Yanceyville  

Banoak  

Ball's  Creek  

Blackburn  

Catawba  

Catawba  County  F 

Claremont  

Long  View  

Maiden  


C.  D.  Chadwick,  Bolivia  

B.  R.  Page,  Leland   

Reginald  Turner,  Shallotte  

L.  J.  Dawkins,  Southport  

B.  M.  Crawford,  Ashe  

D.  C.  Butler,  Barnardsville  

W.  H.  Jones,  Biltmore  

N  C.  Shuiord,  Black  Mountain... 

Ed.  Warrick,  Candler   

S.  0.  Wilde,  Emma  

John  M.  Carter,  Fairview  

W.  B.  Dillingham,  Stocksville  

T.  C.  Roberson,  Alexander  

Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville  

0.  H.  Tilson,  Asheville,  R.  2  

0.  S.  Dillard,  Leicester  

W.  W.  Hanaman,  Biltmore  

Frank  B.  Mann,  Alexander  

C.  C.  Marr,  Cand!er_   

B.  E.  Ammons,  Leicester   

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

W.  S.  Burleson,  Sky  land  

Floyd  Brigman,  Asheville,  R.  3  

F.  A.  Penland,  Weaverville  

Vernon  W.  Brown,  Asheville,  R.  4. 

W.  T.  Wells,  Ashe\dlle,  R.  1  

Jas.  Harbison,  Hildebrand  

C.  C.  Long,  Valdese  

H.  B,  Covington,  Cabarrus  

Geo.  E.  Smith,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

P.  0.  Purser,  KannapoLs  

G.  T.  Windell,  Mount  Pleasant... 

T.  A.  Graham,  Concord,  R.  2  

W.  L.  Harris,  Concord,  R.  2  

J.  E.  Cobb,  Collettsville  

C.  R.  McLain,  Granite  Falls  

A.  D.  Huffines,  Hudson   

Boyd  B.  Robinson,  King's  Creek.. 

C.  M.  Aberuathy,  Lenoir,  R.  2  

A.  F.  Sharpp,  Lenoir  

Mrs.  H.  G.  Windsor,  Camden  

J.  E.  Wright,  Shiloh  

M.  P.  Wright,  South  Mills  

W.  M.  Johnson,  Atlantic  

G.  D.  Hardesty,  Barker's  Island 

W.  E.  Powell,  Newport  

W.  C.  Eagles,  Smyrna  

T.  D.  Carpenter,  Bogue   

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffin  

Holland  McSwain,  Prospect  Hill.. 

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

M.  S.  Brittain,  Hickory,  R.  2  

C.  H.  Cathey,  Newton,  R.  2  

0.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1—  

.L  E.  Coulter,  Catawba  

J.  L.  Sox,  Newton,  R.  5  

Dan  Byrd,  Claremont  

W.  F.  Preslar,  Hickory  

J.  B.  Whitener,  Maiden  


II-A 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Monogram  

Mountain  View  

Sherrill's  Ford  

Sweetwater  

White  Church  

Bells  

Bennett  

Bonlee  

Goldston   

Moncure  

Pittsboro  

Siler  City  

Silk  Hope  

Chowan  

Elf  

Hayes  ville  

Ogden  

Belwood  

Bethware  

Boiling  Springs  

Casar   

Fallston..   

No.  3  Township  

No.  8  Township  

Grover  

Lattimore.  

Mooresboro  

Piedmont...  

Waco  

Acme  Delco  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chad  bourn  

Evergreen  

Fair  Bluff  

Hallsboro  

Tabor   

Whiteville..  

Bachelor  

Bridgeton  

Craven  Co.  F.  L... 

Dover  

Jasper  

Eastover  

Falcon  

Gray's  Creek  

Hope  Mills  

Linden  

Long  Hill  

Massey  Hill  

South  River  

Seventy-First  

Stedman  

Moyock  

Poplar  Branch  

Avon   

Kitty  Hawk  

Hatteras  

Manteo  

Rodanthe  

Stumpy  Point  


E.  G.  Abernathy,  Newton,  R   

D.  M.  Aderholt,  Henry  River  

H.  C.  Hudson,  SherriU's  Ford.  

D.  0.  Rudisill,  Hickory   

R.  N.  Hoyle,  Newton.   

J.  M.  Hunter,  Apex,  R.  3   

A.  L.  Combs,  BennUt  

P.  H.  Nance,  Bonlee  

W.  F.  Veasey,  Goldston   

H.  G.  .Self",  Moncure  

J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro   

J.  L.  Duncan,  Siler  City    

J.  D.  Shaw,  Siler  City,  R.F.D  

T.  P.  Burgess,  Edenton   

J.  K.  Stiles,  Hayesville,  R.  3..  

W.  Arthur  Young,  Hayesville  

W.  H.  McKinney,  Brasstown  

C.  A.  Ledford,  Belwood...   

C.  A.  Hodges.  

J.  D.  Huggins,  Boiling  Springs.  -  

H.  M.  Loy,  Casar    

W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston   

Lawton  Blanton,  Shelby  

J.  L.  Dennis,  Shelby,  R.  5  

B.  F.  Bird,  Grover   

G.  R.  Stine,  Lattimore  

J.  A.  Kiser,  Mooresboro  

F.  M.  Biggerstaff,  Lawndale  

C.  M.  King,  Waco-...   

H.  L.  Stone,  Acme    

C.  L.  Pearce,  Cerro  Gordo-  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn.,  

C.  E.  Snoddy,  Evergreen  

J.  E.  Pierce,  Fair  Bluff  

A.  A.  White,  Hallsboro  

A.  B.  Stalvey,  Tabor   

G.  0.  Rogers,  Whiteville  

B.  0.  Dupree  Bachelor  

T.  A.  Windley,  Bridgeton.   

S.  L.  Homewood.  Vanceboro  

R.  L.  Pugh  Dover  

W.  B.  Taylor,  New  Bern.  R.  2   

D.  S.  McCormick,  Fayetteville,  R.  1  

J.  0.  Humphries,  Falcon  

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills,  R.  2  

K.  A.  McDonald,  Hope  Mills  

J.  P.  Grumpier,  Linden    

Grace  Boozer  Cadwell,  Fayetteville,  R.  6. 

Arnold  Hall,  Fayetteville,  R.F.D  

J.  W.  Puckett,  Jr.,  Wade  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3   

J.  D.  Jerome,  Stedman  

Albert  Purcell,  Moyock  

L.  W.  Teague,  Poplar  Branch  

S.  E.  Green,  Avon   

J.  J.  Brothers,  Jr.,  Kitty  Hawk  

J.  W.  Hamilton,  Hatteras  

R.  H.  Atkinson,  Manteo  

Melvin  Robinson   

R.  B.  Young,  Stumpy  Point  


II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1922 

11- A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

Il-A 

Il-A 

1923 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1924 

Il-A 

1927 

ll-B  S.  A. 



II-B 

1930 

11-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

im 

II-A 

ll-A 

II-A 

1922 

IJ-B 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1925 

Il-B 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

Il-A 

1925 

I-B 

1924 

I-B 

1921 

Il-B 

1930 

II-A 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
lass  Date 


Arcadia   

Churchland  

Davis-Townsend  ... 

Denton  

Fair  Grove  

Hasty  

Linwood  

Midway   

Pilot   

Reeds-  -.. 

Southmont  

Tyro  

Wallburg  

Welcome  

Farmington  

Jerusalem  

Shady  Grove  

Smith  Grove  

Beaulaville  

B.  F.  Grady  

Calypso.  

Chinquapin  


Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Rose  Hill  

Wallace  

Warsaw  

Bethesda  

Braggtown  

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  

Oak  Grove  

Battleboro  

Conetoe  

Leggett  

Speed   

South  Edgecombe.. - 

West  Edgecombe  

City  View  

Clemmons  

Griffith  

Kernersville  

Lewisville..  

Mineral  Springs  

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

Union  Cross  

Vienna-,-   

Walkertown  

Bunn  

Edward  L.  Best  

Epsom  

Gold-Sand  

Youngsville  

Belmont  

Cramerton   


Carl  Motsinger,  Welcome,  R.  1..  

J.  F.  Turner,  Jr.,  Linwood,  R.  1  

Curtis  Bivens,  Lexington,  R.  2  

J.  W.  Carreil,  Denton    

L.  H.  Coon,  Thomasville,  R.  3  

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville,  R.  2  

R.  D.  Arrowood,  Linwood  

J.  C.  Sink,  Lexiifgton,  R.  1   

F.  H.  Smith,  Thomasville,  R.  1   

R.  L.  Patrick,  Lexington,  R.  3  

E.  C.  Willis,  Southmont  

D.  F.  Mosteller,  Linwood,  R.  1  

H.  F.  Pardue.  Wallburg..  

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  

E.  L.  Ball,  Farmington   

E.  W.  Junker,  Cooleemee  

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Advance  

F.  E.  Taylor,  Advance   

John  M.  Hargett,  Beaulaville  

C.  H.  Walker,  Seven  Springs.   

B.  B.  Holder,  Calypso   

Arthur  Ranes,  Chinquapin   

H.  T.  Ray,  Faison   

W.  V.  Nix,  Kenansville..   

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Magnolia  

D.  C.  Mosteller,  Rose  HiU  

J.  S.  Blair,  Wallace   

J.  S.  Fleming,  Warsaw    

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6   

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2-.   

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  7  

F.  H.  Hunter,  Durham,  R.  3—.  

W.  H.  Cherry,  Bahama   

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham    

Wm.  J.  Barefoot,  Battleboro.   

J.  E.  Gibbs,  Conetoe  

A.  W.  McDougle,  Tarboro,  Box  524  

S.  D.  Bundy,  Speed   , 

N.  E.  Gresham,  Pinetops  

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mount,  R.F.D  

W.  S.  Horton,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3  

Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4  

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Kernersville  

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville  

J.  H.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3  

C.  M.  Felts,  TobaccoviUe,  R.  1  

J.  0.  Rodgers,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7  

J.  C.  Colley,  Rural  HaU  

F.  M.  White,  Kernersville,  R.  1  

V.  R.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6  

J.  F.  Barrier,  Pfafftown  

J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown  

S.  L.  Bowen,  Bunn  

T.  H.  Sledge,  Louisburg,  R.  4  

J.  A.  Woodward,  Henderson,  R.  1  

W.  Owen  Reed,  Gupton   

E.  T.  Parham,  Youngsville  

H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont  

A.  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton  


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
Il-B 
Il-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
Il-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
[I-A 
II-A 
I-A 
II-B 
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Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Dallas  

Lowell  

Mount  Holly  

Stanley  

Tryon   

Eure  

Gates  

Gatesville  

Hobbsville  

Sunbury   

Robbinsville  

Stecoah  

Tapoco  (Beers)—. 

Berea...  , 

Creedmoor  

Frederick  

Oak  Hill  

Stem  

Stovall  

Wilton  

Hookerton  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

Maury.  

Alamance  

Allen  Jay.  


Colfax  

Gibson  ville  

Guilford  College.  . 

Jamestown  

McLeansville  

Monticello  

Nathaniel  Greene. 

Oak  Ridge  

Pleasant  Garden.. 

Proximity  

Rankin  

Stokesdale  

Summerfield  

Sumner  

Aurelian  Springs  . 

Hobgood  

Anderson  

Angler...  

Benhaven  

Boone  Trail  

Bunnlevel  


Dunn  

Erwin  (Duke).. 

Lafayette  

Lillington  

Bethel  

Clyde  

Fine's  Creek  

Waynes  ville  

Dana  

East  Flat  Rock. 
Edneyville  


Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas  

J,  M.  Holbrook.  Lowell  

E.  A.  Thompson,  Mount  Holly   

0.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley   

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Bessemer  City,  R.  1  

S.Z.  Pollock,  Eure   

T.  J.  Jessup,  Gates  

F.  B.  Aycock,  Gatesville  

J.  J.  Beale,  Hobbsville.  

C.  G.  Berry,  Sunbury..  

J.  0.  Sanderson,  Robbinsville  

J.  C.  Coggins,  Stecoah   

Mrs  Lura  Bales,  Tapoco  

1.  F.  Grigg,  Berea   

J.  A.  Pitts,  Creedmoor   

Felix  Barlow,  Oxford,  R.  4...   

F.  M.  Bailey.  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2  

C.  L.  Gates,  Stem   _  

R.  C.  Young,  Stovall   

H.  S.  Broome,  Franklinton,  R.  1  

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  W.  Isley,  Snow  Hill  

W.  P.  Moore,  Walstonburg  

R.  F.  Coats,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2.  

Carl  E.  Mabry,  Greensboro,  R.  6   

R.  C.  Harris,  High  Point,  R.  3  

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax   

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville   

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  College   

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  

D.  W.  Kanoy,  McLeansville  

E.  M.  Yoder,  Brown  Summit  

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2.   

Miss  Notre  M.  Johnson,  Oak  Ridge  

G.  A.  Short,  Pleasant  Garden   

Mary  Wills  McCulloch,  Proximity  

H.  G.  Waters,  Greensboro,  R.  4  

C.  L.  Walker,  Stokesdale   

A.  C.  Metz,  Summerfield  

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R,  1...  

V.  C.  Matthews,  Littleton..   

W.  P.  White,  Jr.,  Hobgood...  

F.  A.  Ficquette,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1  

John  0.  Wood,  Angier   

C.  H.  Dula,  Olivia    

R.  A.  Pope,  Mamers    

W.  G.  Johnston,  Bunnlevel  

Owen  Odum,  Coats  

J.  S.  Bryan,  Dunn  

D.  T,  Stutts,  Erwin    

B.  F.  Kendall,  Kipling   

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington   

C.  C.  Hanson.  Waynesville,  R.  3  

R.  C.  Cannon,  Clyde    

F.  L.  Safford,  Crabtree,  R.  1   

B.  D.  Bunn,  Waynesville  

C.  F.  Jervis,  Dana.   

Miss  Bessie  Steedman,  East  Flat  Rock.. 
T.  A.  Cathey,  Edneyville  


II-A 
II-A 
I-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
Il-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 

II-A 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
Il-A 


II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

Il-A 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

I-A  S.  A. 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

Il-B 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1928 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

TT  A 
11- A 

1929 

FT  4 
11- A 

1927 

IT 

11-13 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1930 

TT 

ll-r> 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

T  A  a  A 
1-A  0.  A. 

Il-B 

1929 

Il-B 

1930 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

TT  A 
11-A 

1926 

IT  A 
il-A 

1923 

II-A 



TT  A 

11-A 

1923 

TT  TJ 
ll-U 

1925 

TT  A 
11-A 

1923 

TT  A 
11-A 

1926 

II-A 

~~~ 

TT  n 

1929 

TT  A 
11-A 

1922 

TT  TJ 
ll-B 

1925 

TT  T} 

1928 

TT  A 
11-A 

1922 

I-A 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

TT  A 
11-A 

1924 

TT  A 

11-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

I-A  S.  A. 



I-A  S.  A. 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

I-B 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

Etowah  

Flat  Rock..  

Fletcher-  

Mill's  River  

Valley  HiU  

Harrellsville  

Murfreesboro  

Raeford  

Engelhard--  

Fairfield  

Lake  Landing  

Ocracoke  

Sladesville  

Swan  Quarter  

Celeste  Henkel  

Central   

Cool  Springs  

Harmony 
(IredeU  Co.  F,  L.) 

Monticello  

Scotts-   

Sharon  

Troutman  

Union  Grove  

Cullowhee   

Glenville   

John's  Creek  

Sylva  

Webster  

Archer  Lodge  

Benson  

Clayton  

Cleveland  

Corinth-Holder  

Four  Oaks  

Glendale  

Kenly  

Meadow  

Micro  

Pine  Level  

Princeton  

Selma  

Smithfield  

Wilson's  Mills  

Maysville  

Pollocks  ville  

Trenton  

Broadway  

Deep  River  

Jonesboro  

Greenwood...  

Contentnea  

LaGrange  

Moss  HiU  - 

Pink  HiU  

South  wood  

Wheat  Swamp  

North  Brook  

Rock  Springs  

Union  


R.  W.  Jones,  Etowah  

J.  E.  Ockerman,  Flat  Rock  

N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville,  R.F.D. 

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Redden,  Hendersonville,  R.  4  

T.  G.  Britt,  Harrellsville    

J.  B.  Henson,  Murfreesboro  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford   

R.  L.  Shirlen,  Engelhard  

Rowe  Henry,  Fairfield  

A.  E.  Baum,  Lake  Landing  

David  B.  Taylor,  Ocracoke   

F.  M.  Eason,  Scranton.  

G.  P.  Carr,  Swan  Quarter  

E.  B.  Bass,  Statesville,  R.  6  

B.  M.  Madison,  Statesville  

W.  C.  Grose,  Cleveland,  R.  2  

J.  Clyde  Kelly,  Harmony   

J.  D.  Scott,  Loray  

A.  H.  Wolfe,  Scotts   

R.  D.  Huitt,  Eufola  

G.  N.  Neel,  Troutman    

R.  F.  Lowery  Jennings   

H.  Bueck,  Cullowhee   

J.  D.  Parker,  Jr.,  GlenviUe  

Fulton  Thomasson,  Cowarts  

W.  C.  Reed,  Sylva  

S.  B.  Hutchison,  Webster   

S.  T.  Liles,  Clayton,  R.  2    

N.G.  Woodlief,  Benson   

B.  F.  Hassell,  Clayton  

G.  B.  Strickland,  Clayton,  R.  1   

Harry  Keller,  Zebulon,  R.  1   

J.  T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks   

E.  T.  Boyette,  Kenly,  R.  2  

G.  T.  Whitley,  Kenly.   

A.  G.  Glenn,  Benson,  R.F.D  

0.  A.  Tuttle,  Micro  

J.  T.  Jerome,  Pine  Level   

M.  P.  Young,  Princeton   

F.  M.  Waters,  Sehna  

Nathan  Womack,  Smithfield   

Nathan  Womack,  Wilson's  MiUs  

W.  D.  Maultsby,  Maysville  

Alex  H.  White,  PoUocksviUe    

A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton...   

J.  H.  Taylor,  Broadway  

W.  C.  Harward,  Moncure  

T.  T.  Lanier,  Jonesboro  

W.  G.  Coltrane,  Lemon  Springs  

C.  B.  Jefferson,  Kinston,  R.  1...  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  LaGrange  

W.  V.  Wilkinson,  Kinston,  R.  4  

H.  H.Ross,  Pink  HiU..   

H.  H.  BuUock,  Kinston,  R.F.D   

H.  S.  Capps,  LaGrange,  R.  5  

J.  H.  Heafner,  Crouse    

J.  E.  Ramsey,  Denver    

T.  M.  Lutz,  Vale,  R.F.D  
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Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Franklin  

Highlands   

Beach  Glen  

Mars  Hill  

Marshall  

Hot  Springs  

Spring  Creek   

Walnut  

White  Rock   

Everetts  

Farm  Life  

Bear  Grass  

Jamesville  

Oak  City  

Robersonville   

Williamston  

Glen  wood  

Nebo  

Old  Fort    

Pleasan'  Garden..  

North  Cove  

Bain  

Berryhill   

Cornelius   

Derita  

HuntersviUe...   

Long  Creek  

Matthews...   

Newell   

Oakhurst    

Paw  Creek   

Pineville  

Sharon  

Thomasboro...  

Bakersville  (Bowman)  

Spruce  Pine  (Harris)  

Tipton  Hill...   

Biscoe  

Candor  

Mt.  Gilead  

Star    

Troy   

Cameron  

Highfalls  

Pinehurst  

Sandhill  Farm  Life  

West  End  

Bailey  

Benvenue  

Castalia  

Coopers  

Middlesex  

Nashville   

Red  Oak  Farm  Life  

Whitakers  

Conway  

Gaston  

Jackson  

Rich  Square  

Seaboard   


G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin    

0.  F.  Summer,  Highlands  

D.  M.  Rolinson,  Ivy  

Mrs.  Carol  McDevitt  WeUs,  Mars  Hill. 

James  Brooks,  Marshall  

R.  E.  Miller,  Hot  Springs  

J.  V.  Howell,  Spring  Creek  

J.  0.  Wells,  Walnut  

R.  W.  Cook,  Marshall,  R.  4   

D.  N.  Hix,  Everetts   

A.  E.  Mercer,  Williamston,  R.  4  

S.  M,  Lee,  Williamston,  R.  2  

A.  L.  Pollock,  Jamesville  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City   

R.  I.  Leake,  Robersonville   

W.  R.  Watson,  Williamston  

W.  B.  Harrill,  Nealsville   

N.  L.  Wessinger,  Nebo  

G.  B.  Rhodes,  Old  Fort  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Old  Fort,  R.  1  

Fred  Abernethy,  Marion,  R,  3  

D.  W.  B.  Coon,  Matthews,  R.  3  

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

B.  S.  Plaxco.  Cornelius  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Derita  

H.  H.  Scott,  HuntersviUe...  

C.  S.  Hinson,  HuntersviUe,  R.  1  

B.  M.  Squires,  Matthews  

H.  A.  Wood,  Newell  

R.  S.  Rainey,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

F.  W.  Webster,  Paw  Creek  

J.  G.  Barnette,  Pineville   

M.  S.  Rose,  Charlotte,  R.  2  

G.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

J.  L.  Burnett,  Bakersville  

J.  B.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine  

G.  L.  Smith,  Tipton  Hill  

C.  B.  Thomas,  Biscoe  

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor  

H.  A.  Nanney,  Mt.  Gilead  

W.  E.  Williams,  Star   

W.  E.  Pell,  Troy  

E.  S.  Temple,  Cameron   

Edgar  Alexander,  Highfalls   

W.  P.  Morton,  Pinehurst..  

J.  P.  Kiser,  Vass,  R.  1  

J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End  

J.  N.Grant,  Bailey..  

H.  J.  Massey,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3  

W.  C.  Hopkins,  Castalia   

E,  C.  Pearse,  Ehn  City,  R.F.D  

M.  P.  Lamm,  Middlesex  

A,  S.  BaUard,  Nashville  

Curtis  Crissman,  Red  Oak....  

W.  C.  Ormond,  Whitakers   

R.  M.  Peele,  Conway  

Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Garysburg  

M.  B.  Poole,  Jackson  

N.  L.  Turner,  Rich  Square   

T.  R.  Everett,  Seaboard....   


II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
I-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
I-B 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
I-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 
I-B  S. 
II-A 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

TT  H 

1929 

TT  A 

1923 

TT  A 

1928 

TT  A 
11-A 

1922 

TT  A 
11-A 

1922 

TT  Tl 
ll-U 

1931 

TT  TJ 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II- A 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

TT  A 
11-A 

1923 

II-A 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1923 

I-AA 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 



II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1921 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

Severn   

Woodland-Olney  

Dixon  

Jacksonville  

Richlands  

Swansboro  

White  Oak  

Aycock  (Cedar  Grove) 

Efland    

Hillsboro  

Alliance  

Arapahoe  

Hobucken  

Oriental  

Stonewall  

Central  

Newland  

Weeksville  

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady  

Maple  Hill  

Topsail  

Perquimans  County. . 

Allensville   

Bethel  Hill  

Helena  

High  Plains  

Hurdle  MiUs  

Arthur   

Ayden  

Belvoir..   

Bethel  

Carolina..   

Falkland  

Farmville  

Fountain  

Grifton  

Grimesland  

Pactolus—   

Winterville  

Chicod   

Green  Creek  

Mill  Spring  

Saluda  

Stearns   

Sunny  View   

Farmer   

Franklinville..  

Grays  Chapel  

Liberty  

Providence  

Ramseur...  

Randleman  

Seagrove...  

Staley.   

Trinity   

Ellerbe...  

Hoffman  


W.  S.  Clarke,  Severn  

R.  R.  Jackson,  Woodland  

R.  A.  Haddock,  Dixon    

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Jacksonville  

R.  C.  Zimmerman,  Richlands  

E.  R.  Perry,  Swansboro..   

A.  H.  Hatsell,  Maysville  

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  HiUsboro,  R.  2  

H.  L.  Swain,  Efland   

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

E.  J.  Carter,  Alliance    

B.  W.  Brock,  Arapahoe  

H.  D.  Epting,  Hobucken  

R.  B.  Trotman,  Oriental  

G.  W.  Rhodes,  Stonewall  

R.  W.  Hobnes,  Elizabeth  City.  R.  5  

B.  L.  White,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4  

R.  T.  Ryland,  Weeksville  

C.  E.  Cashatt,  Atkinson  

King  D.  Brown,  Biu-gaw  

F.  S.  Cantrell,  Rocky  Point...  

J.  L.  Armstrong,  Maple  Hill  

I.  J.  Kellum,  Hampstead  

E.  E.  Bundy,  Hertford   

N.  J.  Todd,  Roxboro,  R.  2   

R.  B.  GriflSn,  Woodsdale,  R.  2  

R.  C.  Garrison,  Timberlake  

Lula  Moore,  Woodsdale  

J.  B.  Currin,  Hurdle  Mills   

C.  F.  Wildman,  Bell  Arthur  

P.  B.  Pollock,  Ayden..   

.  T.  House,  Jr.,  Greenville,  R.  4  

E.  B.  Page,  Bethel   

Z.  E.  Brinson,  Stokes  

C.  F.  Wildman,  Falkland   

R.  E.  Boyd,  Farmville  

B.  E.  Beasley,  Fountain   

Perry  Case,  Grifton   

L.  J.  Worthington,  Grimesland  

S.  T.  Cherry,  Pactolas..  

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville   

C.  M.  Banks,  Greenville,  R.  3  

W.  K.  McLean,  CampobeUo,  S.  C,  R.  4. 

W.  J.  Nesbit,  Mill  Spring   

L.  A.  Gossett,  Saluda   

W.  P.  Whitesides.  Columbus  

F.  W.  Taylor,  Mill  Spring  

W.  H.  Dewar,  Farmer  

J.  H.  Mitchell,  /ranklinville   

E.  E.  Farlow,  Millboro    

D.  C.  Holt,  Liberty..   

C.  A.  Cox,  Climax   

R.  C.  White,  Ramseur   

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

J.  M.  Green,  Seagrove  

T.  G.  Andrews,  Staley  

R.  D.  Marsh,  Trinity..  

R.  F.  Little,  Ellerbe  

J.  J.  Pence,  Hoffman   
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1925 

I-A  S.  A. 

1923 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

Il-A 

1922 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

II-A 



II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

II-A 

1926 

I-A  S.  A. 

1923 

I-A  S.  A. 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

I-B  S.  A. 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

I-AA  S.  A 

1925 

II-B 

1931 

11  B 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1921 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1927 

I-B  S.  A. 

II-A 

1926 

I-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1928 

Barnesville  

Allenton  

B.  T.  H.  S  

Fairmont  

Maxton  

Orrum  

Parkton...  

Philadelphus  

Prospect   

Smiths   

Rowland  

St.  Pauls  - 

Union  Chapel  

Bethany  

Mayodan   

Ruffin...  

Stone  ville  

Wentworth  

Cleveland  

Granite  Quarry  

Landis  

Mount  Ulla  

Rockwell...   

Rowan  Couny  F.  L  

Woodleaf—  

Cliffside..  

Cool  Springs  (Forest  City) 

EUenboro   

Harris   

Henrietta-Caroleen  

Hollis   

Mt.  Vernon  

Rutherfordton-Spindale. . 

Sunshine  

Clement  

Franklin  

Garland   

Halls   

Herring  

Ingold  (Lisbon)  

Mingo    

Newton  Grove  

Piney  Grove  

Plain  View  

Roseboro  

Salemburg  

Taylor's  Bridge  

Turkey  

Westbrook  

Spring  Hill  

Aquadale   

Badin  

Endy  

Millingport   

New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield..:   


E.  G.  Bourne,  Barnesville  

T.  A.  Little,  Allenton  

D.  B.  Oliver,  Lumberton,  R.  1..  

T.  S.  Teague,  Fairmont...  

C.  L.  Green,  Maxton  

C.  H.  McGregor,  Orrum  

R.  L.  Andrews,  Parkton  

Frank  D.  McLeod,  Red  Springs  

A.  B.  Riley,  Pembroke..   

J.  E.  Redfern,  Lumberton,  R.  5  

R.  L.  Campbell,  Rowland  

E.  R.  Franklin,  St.  Pauls  

0.  H.  Boettcher,  Buie,  R.  1  

A.  0.  Joines,  Summerfield  

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

Paul  S.  Cragan,  Ruffin   

L.  W.  Kelly,  Stoneville  

W.  C.  Strowd,  Wentworth  

C.  R.  Hutchison,  Cleveland  

B.  D  Franklin,  Granite  Quarry  

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis   

0.  M.  Staton,  Mount  Ulla  

G.  R.  Brown,  Rockwell  

W,T.  Long,  China  Grove  

C  A  Furr,  Woodleaf  

B.  P.  Caldwell,  Cliffside  

C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City  

Curtis  Price,  Ellenboro  

J.  J.  Tarlton,  Harris  

A.  C.  Lovelace,  Caroleen    

T.  D.  Carpenter,  Hollis  

E.  S.  Teague,  Rutherfordton,  R.F.D... 

L.  E.  Spikes,  Rutherfordton  

W.  L.  Lathan,  Bostic  

L.  P.  Hendrix,  Autryville  

Robt.  R.  Walker,  Kerr  

C.  W.  Petty.  Garland   

F.  F.  Thompson,  Clinton,  R.  3  

Loyd  Wood,  CUnton,  R.  5...  

L.  R.  McCall,  Ingold  

R  E.  Williford,  Dunn,  R.  1  

James  Howell,  Newton  Grove  

L.  B.  Taylor,  Faison   

H.  P.  Naylor,  Dunn,  R.  6  

L.  R.  Maness,  Roseboro  

R.  R.  Cusick,  Salemburg  

Hiram  Melvin,  Clinton,  R.  2   

F.  R.  Lennon,  Turkey  

1.  J.  Stephenson,  Dunn,  R.  6  

E.  W.  Avent,  Jr.,  Wagram  

J.  P.  Lowder,  Aquadale   

A.  S.  Anderson  

J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle,  R.  6  

J.  R.  Barbee,  Albemarle,  R,  3  

L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

C.  J.  Scott,  Norwood   

C.  H.  McRae,  Oakboro  

M.  H.  Taylor,  Richfield  
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Ridgecrest  

Stanfield  

Yadkin  Mineral  Springs 

Danbury  

Francisco  

Germanton  

King..   

Lawsonvile   

Nancy  J.  Reynolds 

Memorial  

Kne  Hall   

Pinnacle  

Sandy  Ridge  

Walnut  Cove   

Beulah  

Lowgap  

Copeland    

Dobson  

Franklm   

Rock  

Westfield   

White  Plains  

Almond   

Bryson  City   

Brevard   

Rosman  

Columbia  

Benton  Heights  

Indian  Trail  

Jackson...   

Marshville  

Mineral  Springs  

New  Salem..  

Prospect  

Union  

Unionville  

Waxhaw  

Wesley  Chapel  

Wingate  

Weddington  

Aycock    

Dabney   

Towns  ville  

Vance  County  F.  L  

Zeb  Vance  

Apex  

Gary  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope   

Holly  Springs  

Knightdale  

Miilbrook  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Wake  Forest  


R.  C.  Hatley,  Mt.  Pleasant,  R.  1  

S.  R.  Bivens,  New  London  

E.  F.  Eddins,  Palmerville   

Christine  Moon,  Danbury  

A.  R.  Phillips,  Francisco  

R.  S.  Gardner,  Germanton  

C.  C.  Carroll,  King  

A.  J.  Flanagan,  Lawsonville  

C.  E.  Hiatt,  Westfield  

C.  D.  Sides,  Pine  Hall  

W.  C.  Voorhees,  Pinnacle  

H.  G.  Guthrie,  Sandy  Ridge  

Mrs.  Anne  Fulton  Carter,  Walnut  Cove. 

P.  G.  Bolick,  Bottom   

M.  C.  Minor,  Lowgap  

Arthur  F.  Graham,  Rockford  

M.  G.  Stanly,  Dobson   

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy,  R.F.D  

E,  B.  Carroll,  Mt.  Airy,  R.F.D  

0.  H.  Hauser,  Westfield  

L  0.  Hauser,  White  Plams  

B.  B.  Hester,  Almond  

C.  F.  Carroll,  Bryson  City   

J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard  

G.  C.  Bush,  Rosman  

C.  A.  Dees,  Columbia  

J.  H.  Williams,  Monroe,  R.F.D  

V.  A.  Moore,  Indian  Trail  

A.  B.  Starnes,  Waxhaw,  R.  2  

E.  D.  Johnson,  Marshville  

S.  M.  Kale,  Mineral  Springs..  

J  E.  Griffin,  Monroe,  R.F.D  

S.  H.  Lathan,  Monroe,  R.  4  

J.  M.  Farmer,  Monroe,  R.  1  

J.  B.  Haney,  Unionville  

A.  E.  Harrington,  Waxhaw   

M.  B.  Liles,  Monroe,  R.  5  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Wingate   

D.  S.  Davis,  Waxhaw,  R.  3  

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson,  R.  1  

B.  A.  Scott,  Dabney  

A.  L.  Isley,  Townsville    

C.  P.  Rogers,  Middleburg   

A.  R.  Reep,  Kittrell  

Randolph  Benton,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Gary    

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs  

E.  M.  Thompson,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  

E.  D.  Stephens,  Holly  Springs  

J.  F.  Woodward,  Knightdale  

C.  M.  Billings,  Jr.,  Miilbrook  

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

L.  H.  McNeely.  WendeU  

H.  P.  Smith    


II-A 


II-B 
II-A 


II-B 

II-B 

II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
Il-A 
II-B 
II-A 

II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

n-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Clas8  Date 


Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina  

Warrenton  

Creswell  

Roper  

Boone  

Blowing  Rock- 
Bethel  

Cove  Creek  

Brogden  

Eureka  

Grantham  

Mount  Olive  

Nahunta  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  

Seven  Springs.— 

Ferguson  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mountain  View. 
Miller's  Creek... 
Roaring  River... 

Ronda  

TraphiU  

Wilkesboro  

Black  Creek  

Gardner's  

Rock  Ridge  

Saratoga  

Stantonsburg... 

Boonville  

Courtney  

East  Bend  

JonesviUe  

Yadkin  ville  

Bee  Log.  

Bald  Creek  

Burnsville  

Clearmont  

Deyton  Bend  

Micaville  


W.  J.  Early,  Littleton....  

J.  W.  King,  Macon  

S.  G.  Chappell,  Norlina  

J.  B.  Miller,  Warrenton  

C.  H.  Aderholt,  Creswell  

E.  N.  Riddle,  Roper  

D.  P.  Mast,  Boone  

G.  E.  Tester,  Blowing  Rock  

Ralph  Spainhour,  Sugar  Grove. 
S.  F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove  

E.  D.  Edgertpn,  Dudley,  R.F.D.. 
Leon  Couch,  Eureka  

D.  P.  McCain,  Goldsboro,  R.  4.. 
C,  H.  Pinner,  Mount  Olive  

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

B.  K.  Miller,  PikeviUe   

A.  H.  Braswell,  Goldsboro,  R.  1.. 

J.  G.  White,  Seven  Springs  

W.  H.  McElwee,  Ferguson  

S.  E.  Matthews,  Champion  

J.  A.  Hamilton,  Hays   

E.  R.  Settle,  Miller's  Creek  

CM.  Cook,  Roaring  River  

G.  H.  Hill,  Ronda  

D.  R.  Wright,  TraphiU  

T.  E.  Story,  Wilkesboro.  

F.  E.  Howard,  Black  Creek  

R.  D.  Gray,  Wilson,  R.  5.  

W.  H.  Crawford,  Wilson,  R.  2. 

M.  M.  Walters,  Wilson,  R.  4  

M.  T.  Moye,  Stantonsburg  ^ 

R.  S.  Shore,  Boonville  

R.  T.  Moore,  Yadkinville,  R.F.D, 

E.  L.  Ponder,  East  Bend  

Z.  H.  Dixon,  Jonesville  

R.  H.  Crater,  Yadkinville.  .- 

T.  E.  Rhodes,  Bee  Log  

R.  A.  Profit,  Bald  Creek  

B.  M.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  

E.  B.  Bailey,  Day  Book  

Charles  Hubbard,  Green  Mountain 
R.  M.  Proffit.  Micaville  


II-A 

Il-B 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 



n-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

'  

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

I-B 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1924 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 
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2.  Special  Charter 

Junior  High  Schcwls  are  not  rated  but  are  grouped  with  the  senior  high  school  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


l-AA 

C!  A 
O.  A. 

L-D 

C!  A 
D.  A. 

1099 

TT  ft 

1Q9R 

T  R 

Q.  A. 

IVZO 

TT  A 

1924 

I-A 

Q  A 
b.  A. 

T  A  A 

l-AA 

fl  A 

b.  A. 

It  A  A 
rl-AA 

C!  A 
o.  A. 

L-D 

Q  A 
D.  A. 

1000 

r  A  A 

l-AA 

C!  A 
o.  A. 

1009 

T  A  A 
l-AA 

C!  A 
O.  A. 

TT  A 
11-A 

1009 

T  A 
1-A 

Q  A 
O.  A. 

TT  A 
11-A 

O.  A- 

109A 

T  A 
1-A 

C!  A 

1Q99 

T  A  A 
l-AA 

S  A 
o.  A. 

I-A 

1924 

I-B 

1924 

I-A 

1922 

I-A 

T  A 
1-A 

1O09 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

l-AA 

S.  A. 

l-AA 

S.  A. 

T  A 

1-A 

T  A 
1-A 

1922 

■l-AA 

Q  A 

b.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

■^l-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

I-B 

ri-A 

1921 

Il-A 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

1-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-B 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

1921 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

Burlington  

Graham  

Haw  River  

Mebane   

Morven  

Wadesboro  

Washington  

Asheville — Senior  

Hall-Fletcher  

David-Millard  

Glen  Alpme  

Morganton  

Concord   

Granite  Falls  

Lenoir    

Beaufort   

Morchead  City  

Hickory   

Highland   

West  Hickory  

Newton  

Andrews   

Murphy   

Edenton   

King's  Mountain..  

Shelby.  

New  Bern  

Fayette  ville  

Lexington  

Thomas  ville  

Mocksville.  

Durham— Senior.  - 

CentralJr   

East  Durham  

West  Durham  

Tarboro  

R.  J.  Reynolds  

North  Junior   

South  Junior  

Franklin  ton  

Louisburg  

Bessemer  City  

Cherry  ville  

Gastonia   

Oxford.  

Greensboro  (Central)  

High  Point...  

Enfield  

Roanoke  Rapids  

Scotland  Neck   

Weldon  

Canton   

Hcndersonville  

Ahoskie...   

Moores  ville  

States  ville  


C.  E.  Buckner,  Burlington.  

J.  R.  Barker,  Graham   

J.  D.  Barber,  Haw  River  

A.  T,  Braxton,  Mebane  

M.  L.  Ham,  Jr.,  Morven  

F.  R.  Richardson,  Wadesboro  

E.  S.  Johnson,  Washington  

Lee  H.  Edwards,  Asheville  

C.  B.  Anderson,  Asheville  

T.  H.  Hunt,  Ashenlle--..  

W.  T.  Byrd,  Glen  Alpine..  

E.  0.  Randolph,  Morganton  

J.  E.  Cassell,  Concord  

W.  R.  SchafiF,  Granite  Falls  

James  C.  Harper,  Lenoir  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Jr.,  Beaufort  

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  City  

Samuel  Thompson,  Hickory  

Geo.  E.  Long,  Hickory..  

M.  R.  Ingram,  Hickory  

M.  C.  Campbell,  Newton.  

J.  A.  Batson,  Andrews  

J.  D.  Warrick,  Murphy  

Miss  Paulina  Hassell,  Edenton... 

B.  N.  Barnes,  King's  Mountain.. 

W.  E.  Abernathy,  Shelby  

J.  M.  Shields,  New  Bern  

C.  Parker  Poole,  Fayetteville  

T.  D.  Stokes,  Lexington  

A.  R.  Bullock,  Thomasville  

E.  C.  Staton,  Mocksville  

W.  F.  Warren,  Durham  

W.  M,  Upchurch,  Durham  

H.  E.  Nycum,  East  Durham  

S.  G.  Lindsay,  West  Durham  

R.  D.  White,  Tarboro  

J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem  

A.  B.  Caldwell,  Winston-Salem-. . 
James  M.  Shields,  Winston-Salem 

L.  P.  Spencer,  Franklinton  

W.  R.  Mills,  Louisburg   

Joe  S.  Wray,  Bessemer  City  

T,  C.  Lingerfeldt,  Cherryville  

F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia  

N.  W.  Weldon,  Oxford  

C.  W.  Phillips,  Greensboro  

L.  R  Johnston,  High  Point  

C.  U.  Lowrance,  Enfield  

C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Aubrey  Tilley,  Scotland  Neck  

Katrine  Wiggins,  Weldon   

R.  J.  Reveley,  Canton  

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Hcndersonville 

J.  H.  Moore,  Ahoskie  

C.  L.  Hood,  Mooresvilie  

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Statesville.  
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

II- A 

1922 

II-A 

1923 

I-B 

I-B 

S.  A. 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

II-A 

1923 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

1925 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-B 

1926 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-B 

1923 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-B 

1926 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

S.  A. 

I-A 

I-B 

1924 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

II-A 

1925 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

1923 

II-B 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-B 

S.  A, 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

Sanford  

Kinston  

Lincolnton.-   

Marion  

Charlotte — Central  

Alex.  Graham  

Piedmont  Junior  

Technical  

Davidson  

Aberdeen  

Carthage  

Southern  Pines  

Vass-Lakeview  

Rocky  Mount  

Spring  Hope  

Wilmington  

Chapel  Hill   

Elizabeth  City  

Roxboro  

Greenville  

Tryon  

Asheboro  

Hamlet  

Rockingham  

Lumberton  

Red  Springs  

Leaks  ville  

Madison  

Reids  ville  

East  Spencer   

Salisbury   

Spencer  

Clinton    

Gibson  (Rockdale)  

Laurinburg  

Albemarle  

Elkin   

Mount  Airy   

Pilot  Mountain  

Monroe  

Henderson  

Raleigh— H.  Morson  

N.  B.  Broughton  High 

School   

Plymouth   

Fremont  

Goldsboro  

North  Wilkesboro  

Elm  City   

Lucama  

Wilson....   


J.  S.  Triiitt,  Sanford  

J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston  

S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincohiton  

Zeno  Martin,  Marion  

E.  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte  

A.  M,  Elliott,  Charlotte  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  Charlotte  

F.  T.  Selby,  Charlotte  

Claude  L.  Ives,  Davidson  

N.  E.  Wright,  Aberdeen  

F.  Y  Blanton,  Carthage  

F.  E.  Gibbons,  Southern  Pines. 

John  McCrummen,  Vass  

J.  R.  Simpson,  Rocky  Mount.. 

P.  C.  Newton,  Spring  Hope  

W.  0.  Hampton,  Wilmington.. 

C.  A.  Hoyle,  Chapel  Hill  

E.  H.  Hartsell,  Elizabeth  City. 

I.  C.  Pait,  Roxboro  

J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville  

W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryon  

R.  J.  Hilker,  Asheboro  

W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet  

Kate  Finley,  Rockingham  

I.  B.  Hudson,  Lumberton  

J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs  

C.  H.  Weatherly,  Leaksville. . . 

J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  

L.  J.  Perry,  Reidsville  

C.  S.  King,  East  Spencer.  

J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury  

Clara  Davis,  Spencer  

B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton  

R.  M.  McGirt,  Gibson  

R.  C.  Kiser,  Laurinburg  

J.  R.  Hawkins,  Albemarle  

J.  H.  Allred,  Elkin  

J.  S.  Brown,  Mount  Airy  

A.  A.  Smith,  Pilot  Mountain.. . 

Geo.  W.  Bradshaw,  Monroe  

R.  B.  Cobb,  Henderson  

C.  E.  Wessinger,  Raleigh  


W.  H.  Shaw,  Raleigh   

E.  H.  Hicks,  Plymouth   

J.  Richard  Carr,  Fremont  

J.  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro  

J.  M.  McAdams,  North  Wilkesboro.- . 

P.  T.  Fugate,  Ehn  City  

W.  B.  Barnes,  Lucama   

F.  W.  Greene,  Wilson..    I-AA 
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3.  Private  Institutions 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

II-A 

1927 

I-B 

S. 

A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

T  A 

1-A 

1928 

T  TJ 

1928 

I-A 

T  T> 

Q 

A 

A. 

1921 

T  A 

TT  TJ 

T  T) 
l-U 

T  "R 

1925 

I-A 

Q 

b. 

A. 

II-B 

II-A 

1924 

I-B 

1927 

I-A 

o 
O. 

A. 

1924 

I-A 

O. 

A. 

I-A 

I-A 

a 
o. 

A 

A. 

I-B 

Q 

o. 

A. 

I-A 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1924 

I-B 

s. 

A. 

I-B 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

I-B 

1930 

I-A 

s. 

A. 

I-A 

1922 

II-A 

1927 

I-A 

II-B 

II-B 

1928 

I-B 

s. 

A. 

II-A 

s. 

A. 

II-A 

1927 

Glade  Valley  

Lees  McRae  Institute  

Acad.  01  St.  Gene\aeve-.. 

Asheville  School  

Asheville  Farm  School  

Christ  School  

Mon treat  Nor.  School  

Pisgah  Industrial  Inst  

Rutherford  College  

Collegiate  Institute  

Davenport  Prep.  School-. 

Patterson  School  

Concordia  College  

Mills  Home  

Salem  Academy  

Louisburg  Coll.  Acad  

Belmont  Abbey  

Sacred  Heart  Academy... 

Oxford  Orphanage  

Oak  Ridge  Institute  

Campbell  College  Acad... 

Fassifern  

Blue  Ridge   

Fruitland  Institute  

Mitchell  Academy  

Presbyterian  Orphanage.. 
Sylva  College  Institute... 

Mars  Hill  College  

Elise  

Presbyterian  Jr.  College.. 

Alexander,  Inc  

Pineland  School  for  Girls. 

Mitchell  Home  School  

Mountain  Park  Institute. 

Brevard  Institute  

Wingate  Jr.  College  

Methodist  Orphanage  

Peace  Institute  

St.  Mary's  School  

Valle  Crucis  


C.  W.  Erwin,  Glade  Valley  

Leo  K.  Pritchett,  Banner  Elk..  

Mother  M.  Monk,  Asheville  

Howard  Bement,  Ashevihe  School  

H.  S.  Randolph,  Farm  School  

R.  R.  Harris,  Arden  

S.  L.  Woodward,  Mon  treat  

E.  C.  Waller,  Candler   

W.  B.  Garrett,  Rutherford  College.... 

G.  F.  McAllister,  Mt.  Pleasant  

W  A.  Jenkins,  Lenoir  

S.  W.  Greene,  Legerwood  

C.  0.  Smith,  Conover   

W.  L.  Bowman,  Thomasville  

Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem  

Miss  Sallie  P.  Betts,  Louisburg  

P.  C.  Selhuber,  Behnont  

Sister  M.  Angela,  Belmont  

D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford  

T.  0.  Wright,  Oak  Ridge  

J.  A.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek  

J.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville  

J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville  

Spencer  B.  King,  Hendersonville  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  Statesville  

T.  L.  O'Kelly,  Barium  Springs  

B.  L.  MuUinax,  Sylva  

R.  M.  Lee,  Mars  Hill  

E.  A.  West,  Hemp  

R.  G.  Matheson,  Maxton..  

W.  E.  Sweatt,  Union  Mills  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg 

Clara  E.  Jakes,  Misenheimer  

R.  H.  Lankford,  Mountain  Park  

J.  F.  Win  ton,  Brevard   

Coy  Muckle,  Wingate  

Lillian  Chandler,  Raleigh  

W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  

Virginia  H.  Holt,  Raleigh  

Isabelle  Graves,  Valle  Crucis  


4.   State  Institutions 


Accredited 

County 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Class  Date 

Guilford....  

Training  School 

N.  C.  C.  W  

Herbert  Kimmel,  Greensboro   . 

I-B     S.  A.  1928 

Moore   

Samarcand  Manor   .. 

Mary  M.  York,  Samarcand   - 

II-B  1929 

Robeson  

Indian  Normal  . 

II-A  1924 

Wake  

School  for  Blind-.  

H.  C.  Griffin,  Raleigh   

I-A     S.  A.  1923 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  (Colored) 
1.  Rural 


County 


School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Alamance  

Alexander  

Anson  

Avery  

Beaufort  

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick... 

Chowan  

Columbus  

Currituck  

Duplin  

Durham  

Gaston  

Gates.  

Greene  

Guilford  

Halifax  

Harnett  

Haywood  

Hertford  

Hyde  

Johnston  

Jones  

Lee  

Lenoir  

Martin  

McDowell.. - 

Montgomery. 

Moore  

Nash  

Northampton 

Onslow  

Orange  

Pamlico  

Pender.  

Perquimans.. 

Pitt  

Polk  


County  Training  

Happy  Plains   

Gatewood  Station  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

White  Oak  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Farmers  Union  

Snowden  

County  Training  

Douglas  High  

Perry  High  

Mill  Grove  

Colored  

County  Training  

County  Trainbg  

Colored  ffigh  

Florence  High  

J.  B.  Woody  High  

Eastman  

County  Training  

Shawtown  High..  

Pigeon  St.  School.  

Waters  Trainmg  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Hudgins  

Steppe   

Peabody  Academy  

Academy  Heights  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Rich  Square  Institute... 

Georgetown  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  


S.  E.  Burford,  Burlington..   

W.  L.  North,  Tayiorsville   

W.  R.  Hooper,  Morven,  R.  2  

Chas.  L.  Suggs,  Elk  Park   

Wm.  H.  Peace,  Pantego  

C.  G.  White,  PowellsviUe  

W.  S.  Etheridge,  Windsor  

L.  L.  Spaulding,  Clarkton  

P.  R.  Brown,  Elizabethtown  

E.  0.  Gandy,  Southport  

Alexander  Blaine,  Edenton,  R.F.D  

W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Whiteville  

J.  0.  Harris,  Whiteville  

A.  L.  WilUams,  Clarkton,  R.F.D.  4  

Joseph  L.  Jones,  Snowden  

J.  W.  Harrison,  Faison  

M.  S.  Branch,  Warsaw  

C.  E.  Perry,  Kenansville  

C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham,  R.  2   

C.  B.  Reed,  Belmont   

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury  

L.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Snow  HiU  

 Small,  Gibsonville   

W.  L.  McNair,  High  Point,  R.  2,  Box  70. 

G.  P.  Franklin.  Guilford  College  

A.  R.  Dees,  Ringwood  

John  T.  Turner,  Di'nn   

J.  S.  Spivey,  Lillington  

C.  C.  Patton,  Waynesville   

C.  S.  Brown,  Winton.   

0.  A.  Peay,  Scranton   

Nixon  L.  Canaday,  Clayton   

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfiold.  

W.  J.  McLean,  Selraa  

J.  W.  Willie,  Pollocksville  

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford  

C.  L.  W.  Smith,  LaGrange   

W.  C.  Chance,  Parmele  

E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston...   

A.  P.  Corley,  Marion  

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Old  Fort  

H.  E.  King,  Troy  

E.  A.  Johnson,  Pinehurst  

W.  L.  Greene,  Nashville  

D.  F.  Walker,  Garysburg  

W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square   

J.  T.  Kerr,  Jacksonville  

B.  F.  Chavis,  Hillsboro  

W.  H.  Pattilio,  Bayboro  

C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw  

J.  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point.  

K.  A.  Williams,  Winfall  

W.  J.  Thompson,  Hertford   

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville   

E.  C.  Setzer,  Grimesland    

M.  G.  Dawkins,  Try  on.   


ii-a 


Il-B 
II-B 
II-B 

IT-B 
II-B 

II-B 
II-A 


II-B 
II-B 


II-B 
II-B 


II-B 
II-A 


II-A 


II-A 
II-B 


II-A 


II-B 
II-B 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
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School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Cla^s  Date 


Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Maxton  

Colored  High  

County  Training... 

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training... 

Colored  High  

County  Training... 
J.  R.  Hawkins  High 

Colored  High  

County  Training... 

Colored  High  

Carver  High  

Lincoln  Heights  


L.  J.  McRae,  Ellerbee...  

R.  D.  Cunningham,  Fairmont. 

J.  T.  Peterson,  Maxton  

J.  H.  Draughon,  Roseboro  

J.  D.  Wray,  Hasty   

J.  D.  Bean,  Badin,..  

H.  C,  Gore,  Albemarle  

T.  H,  Smith,  Norwood..  

S.  P.  Dean,  Columbia...  

E.  A.  Cox,  Method   

C.  A.  Marriott,  Zebulon  

G.E.  Cheek,  Wise  

D.  M.  Jarnigan,  Warrenton... 
J.  J.  Clemmons,  Roper  

C.  R.  Page,  Plymouth  

D.  S.  Pridgen,  Dudley  

W.  H.  Cannady,  Mt.  Olive... 
W.  B.  Harper,  Wilkesboro  


II-B 


II-B 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


2.   Special  Charter 


School ; 


Colored  High  

County  Training.. 

Colored  

Stephens-Lee  

Olive  Hill  

Logan  High  

County  Training. 

Colored  

Ridgeview  High.. 
County  Training. 
West  Street  High. 
Southside  High... 

Dunbar  High  

Colored  High  

Hillside  Park  

B.  T.  Washington 

Colored  High  

Atkins  High  

County  Training. 

Junior  High  

Highland  High.. . 
Jas.  B.  Dudley... 
Wm.  Penn  High.. 

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training. 

Sixth  Avenue  

Morningside  High 

Adkins  High  

Colored  High  

Second  Ward  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Dow  Spaulding,  Graham  

J.  R.  Faison,  Wadesboro  

P.  S.  Jones,  Washington...  

W.  S.  Lee,  Asheville   

P.  E.  Corpening,  Morganton  

F.  T.  Logan,  Concord   

L.  R.  Best,  Beaufort   

W  S.  King,  Morehead  City  

A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory  

N.  L.  Massey,  Shelby  

R.  W.  Pate,  Jr.,  New  Bern  

A.  J.  Blackburn,  Fayetteville  

W.  H.  Green,  Lexington  

J.  J.  Williamson,  Thomasville  

W.  G.  Pearson,  Durham  

0.  R.  Pope,  Rocky  Mount  

W.  A.  Pattillo,  Tarboro-  

J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem  

G.  C.  Pollard,  Louisburg  

Chas.  B.  Stewart,  Bessemer  City. 

T.  C.  Tilhnan,  Gastonia  

J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

E.  E.  Curtright,  High  Point  

W.  D.  Catling.  Enfield  

C.  C.  Clark,  Scotland  Neck  

0.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids.  .. 

E.  G.  Hubert,  Weldon  

Wm.  Robinson,  HendersonviUe... 

C.  W.  Foushee,  Statesville  

J.  T.  A.  Smith,  Kinston.  

V.  M.  Sumner,  Lincolnton  

J.  E.  Grigsby,  Charlotte  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

1930 

I-B 

1926 

I-A 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1928 

I-B 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1925 
1930 

II-B 

II-A 

1927 

I-AA 

1923 

I-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

I-AA 

1919 

II-B 

1929 

I-AA 

1927 

I-A 

1922 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1930 

I-B 

1925 

I-AA 

1924 
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School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1931 

I-AA 

1923 

Il-B 

1931 

I-B 

1929 

Il-B 

1930 

Il-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

I-B 

1929 

I-B 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

I-A 

1923 

II-B 

1928 

I-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

I-AA 

1927 

II-B 

I-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

County  Training. - 
W.  Southern  Pines- 

Colored  High  

Williston  Industrial 
County  Trainmg-. 

Dunbar  High  

County  Training  - . 

Colored  High  

County  Training  -  _ . 
Capital  Highway-.. 
County  Training... 

Dunbar  High  

County  Training. . . 
Washington  High„ 

Dunbar  High  

J.  C.  Price  High.... 
County  Training  - . . 

Winchester  Ave  

Colored  Central  

Washington  High.. 

Colored  High  

Dillard  High  

Colored  High  


A.  C.  Pinckney,  Carthage  

C.  G.  Segar,  Southern  Pines  

D.  A.  Thomas,  Spring  Hope  

F.  J.  Rogers,  Wilmington  

C.  C.  Scott,  Chapel  HiU  

E.  A.  Anderson,  Elizabeth  City 

Chas.  J.  Ford,  Roxboro  

C.  M.  Epps,  Greenville  

C.  A.  Barrett,  Asheboro  

J.  W.  Maske,  Hamlet  

R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham  

John  H.  Floyd,  Lumberton  

L.  E.  Boyd,  Leaksville  

J.  A.  McRae,  Reidsville  

S.  E.  Duncan,  East  Spencer  

L.  H.  Hall,  SaUsbury  

M.  D.  Coley,  Clinton  

J.  N.  Brown,  Monroe  

E.  D.  Johnson,  Henderson  

M.  W.  Akins,  Raleigh  

N.  A.  Cheek,  Fremont  

J.  H.  Carney,  Goldsboro  

W.  H  A.  Howard,  Wilson  


3.   Private  Institutions 


School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1924 

I-A 

1919 

I-A 

1922 

I-A 

1922 

II-B 

1922 

I-A 

1922 

I-A 

1919 

I-B 

1923 

I-A 

1923 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

I-A 

1919 

Il-A 

1924 

I-A 

1922 

I-B 

1922 

I-A 

1919 

Allen  Home  School  

Barber-Scotia  

J.  K.  Bricks  

Albion  Academy  

Lincoln  Academy  

Mary  Potter  

Bennett  College  

Lutheran-   

Palmer  Memorial  

Billingslee  Academy  

Kinston  College  

Roanoke  Institute  

Redstone  Academy  

Thompson  Institute  

Livingstone  

Normal  and  Industrial... 

Henderson  Institute  

Kittrell   

St.  Augustine  


Mis^  Carmen  Lowry,  Asheville  

Miss  Louise  Messer,  Concord  

R.  J.  Hawkins,  Bricks  

J.  A.  Savage,  Franklinton  

W.  E.  Ricks,  King's  Mountain  

G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford  

F.  M.  Staley,  (Acting)  Greensboro. 

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia.. 

John  A.  McKee,  Statesville  

L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston  

C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City  

Rev.  J.  H.  Hays  wood,  Lumberton. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Knuckles,  Lumberton. 
I.  H.  MiUer  (Acting),  Salisbury... 

E.  M.  McDuffie,  Laurinburg  

J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson  

P.  A.  Williams.  Kittreil  

Reginald  L.  Lynch,  Raleigh  


4.   State  Institutions 


Accredited 

County 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Class  Date 

Pasquotank  

State  Normal   

J.  H.  Bias.  Elizabeth  City.    

1-A  1919 
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STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (White) 
1.  Rural 


School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1930 

Il-A 

1929 

II-A 

1931 

I-B 

1930 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

I-B 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1928 

I-B 

1925 

I-B 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1925 

I-A 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

I-B 

1927 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

Elmira  

Stony  Point  

Taylorsville  

Polkton  

Newland  

Aulander  

Windsor  

Clarkton  

Elizabethtown  

Northwest  

Southport  

Barnardsville  

Biltmore   

Black  Mountain... 

Candler.-   

Emma  

Fairview..  

Flat  Creek  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Sand  HiU  

Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe... 

Woodfin  

Drexel  

Hildebran  

Valdese  

Bethel   

Harrisburg  

Hartsell  

Mclver  

Odell   

Winecoff  

Hudson  

Newport  

Bartlett- Yancey... 
Cobb  Memorial... 

Brookford  

Longview   

West  Hickory  

Acme  Delco  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Evergreen  

Hallsboro  

Tabor  

Whiteville  

Dover  

Jasper  

Hope  Mills  

Massey  Hill  

Seventy-First  


D.  Miller,  Elon  College,  R.  1.. 

J.  N.  Roberson,  Burlington  

J.  W.  McCall,  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville  

M.  D.  Field,  Polkton  

J.  T.  Tanner,  Newland  

H.  L.  Melvin,  Aulander  

F.  D.  Gooch,  Windsor.  

D.  A.  Currie,  Clarkton  

Margaret  John,  Elizabethtown . 

B.  R,  Page,  Leland  

L.  J.  Dawkins,  Southport  

D.  C.  Butler,  Barnardsville  

Lilly  B.  Stephenson,  Biltmore.. 
N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain 

E.  Warrick,  Candler  

S.  0.  Wilde,  Emma  

J.  M.  Carter,  Fairview  

W.  B.  Dillingham,  Stocksville.. 
Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville,  R.  l._. 
0.  H.  Tilson,  Asheville,  R.  2... 

0.  S.  Dillard,  Leicester  

W.  W.  Hanaman,  Biltmore  

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler  

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

W.  S.  Burleson,  Skyland  

G.  A.  Johnson,  Weaverville  

Vernon  Brown,  Asheville,  R.  4. 
Wayne  Wells,  Asheville,  R.  1 . . 

K.  Hoyle,  Drexel  

James  Harbison,  Hildebran  

C.  C.  Long,  Valdese  

H.  B.  Covington,  Cabarrus  

G.  E.  Smith,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

W.  J.  Boger,  Kannapolis  

T.  A.  Graham,  Concord,  R.  2.. 
W.  L.  Harris,  Concord,  R.  2... 

A.  D.  Huffines,  Hudson  

W.  E.  Powell,  Newport  

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

Mrs.  Van  Daniel,  Rufiin  

Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Brookford. 

W.  F.  Preslar,  Hickory  

M.  R.  Ingram,  Hickory  

H.  L.  Stone,  Delco  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Cerro  Gordo  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

C.  E.  Snoddy,  Evergreen  

A.  A.  White,  Hallsboro  

A.  B.  Stalvey,  Tabor  

G.  0.  Rogers,  Whiteville  

R.  L.  Pugh,  Dover   

W.  B.  Taylor.  New  Bern,  R.  2. 
K.  A.  McDonald,  Hope  Mills. 

Arnold  Hall,  Fayetteville  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  1. 
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School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

Il-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

I-A 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

I-A 

1930 

I-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

I-A 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

I-A 

1928 

I-A 

1925 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

I-B 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

n-A 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

Chiirchland  

Denton  

Midway  

Welcome   

Shady  Grove  

Faison...   

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Wallace  

Warsaw  

Bethesda  

Braggtown  

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  Township  

Oak  Grove   

Crisp  

Macclesfield  

Pinetops  

West  Edgecombe  

Clemmons   

Griffith   

Kernersville  

Lewis  ville   

Mineral  Springs  

Mineral  Springs  No.  2... 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  HalL...  

Sedge  Garden.  

Union  Cross  

Walkertowu  

Belmont  Central  

Dallas  

East  Belmont....  

Flint  Grove  

Lowell  

Mount  Holly   

Myrtle    

North  Belmont  

Ranlo  

South  Gastonia  

Stanley   ., 

Victory  

Hobbsville    

Sunbury  

Creedmoor  

Oak  Hill   

Stem  

Stovall  

Wilton   

Hooker  ton  

Maury  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

Bessemer   

Colfax  

Gibson  ville  

Guilford  Public  

Jamestown  


J.  F,  Turner,  Jr.,  Linwood  

J.  W.  Carrell,  Denton   

J.  C.  Sink,  Lexington,  R,  1  

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Advance  

H.  T.  Ray,  Faison    

W.  V.  Nix,  Kenansville  

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Magnolia   

J.  S.  Blair,  Wallace..   

J.  S.  Fleming,  Warsaw  

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6  

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2    

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  1  

F.  H.  Hunter,  Durham,  R.  3.-..   

W.  H.  Cherry,  Bahama   

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham,  R.  8  

Alice  J.  Outland,  Tarboro,  R.  2  

Mary  Saunders,  Macclesfield  

Estelle  Jenkins,  Pinetops  

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2  

Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clenmions  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4  

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Kernersville   

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville  

J.  H.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3  

G.  B.  Martin,  Rural  Hall,  R.  1  

C.  M.  Felts,  Tobaccoville,  R.  1  

J.  0.  Rodgers,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7  

J.  C.  CoUey,  Rural  HaU  

F.  M.  White,  Kernersville,  R.  1  

V.  R.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1.  

J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown  

H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont  

M.  Carr,  Dallas   

J.  B.  Page,  Belmont,  

R,  K.  Hancock,  East  Gastonia  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell   

W.  M.  Farmer,  Mount  Holly  

W.  R.  Rhyne,  Gastonia,  R.  4  

W.  S.  Haynie,  Belmont-   

A  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2  

B.  Baird,  Gastonia  

0.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley  

J.  M.  Hart,  Gastonia  

J.  J.  Beale,  Hobbsville  

C.  G.  Berry,  Sunbury  

J.  A.  Pitts,  Creedmoor  

F.  M.  Bailey,  Virgilina,  Va   

C.  L.  Gates,  Stem  

R.  C.  Young,  Stovall  

H.  S.  Broome,  Franklinton,  R.  1   

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  F.  Coats.  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

R.  W.  Isley,  Snow  Hill  

W.  P.  Moore,  Walstonburg  

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville   

C.  R.Bird,  Guilford  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  
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School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

I-A 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

I-B 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

I-B 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

Il-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

I-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

I-B 

1926 

I-B 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

I-B 

1927 

I-B 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

Nathaniel  Greene. 
Pleasant  Garden. 

Stokesdale..  

Summerfield  

Sumner  

Benhaven  

Dunn  

Erwin  

Lillington  

Clyde..  

East  Waynesville. 

Hazelwood  

Waynesville  

Balfour  

East  Flat  Rock.. 

Etowah  

Fletcher.  

Mills  River  

Raeford....  

Celeste  Henkel... 

Harmony.  

Monticello  

Sharon  

Troutman.-  

CuUowhee  

Sylva  

PoUocksville  

Trenton.*-  

Broadway..  

Jonesboro  

Contentnea  

Deep  Run  

LaGrange  

Pink  Hill  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp... 

Franklin  

Beech  Glen  

Hot  Springs  

Marshall  

Mars  Hill  

Spring  Creek  

Walnut  

Oak  City  

Williamston  

Clinchfield  

East  Marion  

Glenwood  

Old  Fort   

Pleasant  Garden  . 

Bain  

Berry  Hill  

Cornelius  

Derita  

Hickory  Grove... 

Hoskins  

Huntersville  

Long  Creek  

Matthews  


R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

G.  A.  Short,  Pleasant  Garden   

C.  L.  Walker,  Stokesdale   

A.  C.  Metz,  Summerfield  

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1  

C.  H.  Dula,  Olivia   

Supt.  J.  S.  Bryan,  Dunn   

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin   

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington  

R.  C.  Cannon,  Clyde   

S.  E.  Connatser,  Waynesville  

J.  P.  Beam,  Waynesville   

M.  H.  Bowles,  Waynesville  

E.  L.  Justus,  Balfour  

Bessie  Steedmau,  East  Flat  Rock  

R.  W.  Jones,  Etowah   

N.  A.  Melton,  Fletcher  

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford  

E.  B.  Bass,  Statesville,  R.  6   

J.  C.  Kelly,  Harmony   

J.  D.  Scott,  Loray  

R.  D.  Huitt,  Eufola,  R.  1   

G.  Neal,  Troutman   

H.  Bueck,  Cullowhee   

W.  C.  Hooper,  Sylva  

A.  H.  White,  PoUocksville    

A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton...  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Broadway  

T.  T.  Lanier,  Jonesboro  j^..   

C.  B,  Jefferson,  Kinston,  R.  1  

A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  LaGrange  

H.  H.  Ross,  Pink  Hill  

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  5  

H.  S.  Capps,  LaGrange,  R.5   

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin    

D.  M.  Robinson,  Ivy  

R.  E.  Miller,  Hot  Springs....   

James  Brooks,  Marshall  

Mrs.  C.  M.  Wells,  Mars  Hill   

J.  H.  Howell,  Spring  Creek  

J.  0.  Wells,  Walnut  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City   

W  R.  Watson,  Williamston   

Ruth  M.  Greenlee,  Marion  

Mamie  Stacy,  East  Marion  

W.  B.  Harrill,  Nealsville  

Guy  B.  Rhodes,  Old  Fort  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Marion,  R.  4  

D.  W.  B.  Coon,  Matthews,  R.  3   

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4...   

B.  S.  Plaxco,  Cornelius    

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Derita   

W.  W.  McCombs,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

C.  C.  Stroupe,  Hoskins  Station,  Charlotte 

H.  H.  Scott,  Huntersville  

C.  S.  Hinson,  Huntersville..   

B.  M.  Squires,  Matthews  
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School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1926 

I-B 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1927 

I-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1931 

I-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

Il-A 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1931 

I-B 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

I-B 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

I-A 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

I-B 

1926 

II-B 

1930 

I-B 

1926 

I-A 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

I-B 

1930 

II-B 

1931 

I-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1931 

Newell  

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek  

Pineville  

Thomasboro  

Woodlawn  

Bakersville  

Spruce  Pine   

Candor  

Mount  Gilead  

Star   

Troy  

Bailey  

Ben  venue   

Middlesex  

Nashville  

Williford  

Rich  Square  

Hillsboro  

Central  

Weeksville...  

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady— 

Hertford  

Bethel   

Fountain  

Winterville  

Columbus  (Stearns). 

Randleman  

Ellerbe  

Rohanen   

Fairmont  

Saint  Pauls  

Bethany   

Mayodan   

Ruffin  

Stoneville   

China  Grore  

Cleveland  

Landis  

Woodleaf  

Alexander  

Caroleen   

Cliffside   

Ellenboro  

Forest  City  

Harris   

Henrietta  

Ruth   

Rutherfordton  

Spindale  

Salemburg  


New  London... 

Norwood  

Oakboro  

"Richfield  

1  Stanfield  


H.  A.  Wood,  Newell...   

R.  S.  Rainey,  Charlotte,  R.  1   

F.  W.  Webster,  Paw  Creek   

J.  G.  Barnette,  Pineville    

G.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte,  R.  5.   

Mrs.  Lucile  Boyleston,  Charlotte,  R.  2  

J.  L.  Burnette,  Bakersville.   

Lillian  Nance,  Spruce  Pine   

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor   

Mrs.  M.  B.  Booth,  Mt.  Gilead  

W.  E.  Williams,  Star   

W.  E.  Pell,  Troy  

J.  N.  Grant,  Bailey    

H.  J.  Massey,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3  

M.  T.  Lamm,  Middlesex  

A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville   

C.  B.  Honey cutt,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1  

N,  L.  Turner,  Rich  Square  

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro   

R.  W.  Hohnes,  Elizabeth  City,  R,  5  

R.  T.  Ryland,  Weeksville   

C.  E.  Cashatt,  Atkinson   

K.  D.  Brown,  Burgaw  

F.  S.  Cantrell,  Rocky  Point   

Mary  E.  Sumner,  Hertford  

E,  B.  Page,  Bethel   

B.  E.  Beasley,  Fountain  

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville   ^  

W.  P.  Whitesides,  Columbus  

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

R.F.  Little,  Ellerbe    

Mrs.  R.  L.  McKenzie,  Rockingham  

T.  S.  Teague,  Fairmont  

E.  R.  Franklin,  Saint  Pauls  

A.  0.  Joines,  Summerfield    

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan   

Paul  S.  Cragan,  Ruffin  

L.  W.  Kelly,  Stoneville  

W.  T.  Long,  China  Grove  

C.  R.  Hutchison,  Cleveland  

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis  

C.  A.  Furr,  Woodleaf  

E.  Allison,  Forest  City  

A.  A.  Powell,  Caroleen  

B.  P.  Caldwell,  CMside  

C.  Price,  Ellenboro  

A.  C.  Finch,  Forest  City  

J.  J.  Tarlton,  Harris  

L.  M.  Sherer,  Henrietta  

P.  H.  Huss,  Ruth  

W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton  

R.  L.  Leary,  Spindale  

R.  R.  Cusick,  Salemburg  

P.  M.  Dulin,  Badin  .  

L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

Gwendolyn  Smith,  Norwood  

C,  H.  McRee,  Oakboro   

M.  H.  Taylor,  Richfield  

S.  R.  Bivens,  Stanfield  
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County 


School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1931 

Il-A 

1927 

Il-A 

1927 

Il-B 

1927 

Il-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

Il-B 

1925 

Il-A 

1920 

Il-B 

1930 

Il-A 

1928 

Il-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

I-B 

1931 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

Copeland   

Dobson  

Franklin  

Bryson  City  

Brevard   

Rosman..  

Columbia  

Benton  Heights  

MarshviUe  

Wingate  

Aycock  

Zeb  Vance  

Apex   

Cary   

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Holly  Sprmgs  

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Mt.  Vernon  Goodwin 

Rolesville  

Vance  

Wake  Forest  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Willow  Springs. -1  

Brogden  

Eureka  

Mount  Olive  

Nahunta  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  

Burnsville  


A.  Graham,  Rockford  

M.  G.  Stanly,  Dobson  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy  

C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Bryson  City... 

J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard  

Robert  Kimzey,  Rosman  

C.  A.  Dees,  Columbia..  

J.  H.  Williams,  Monroe  

E.  D.  Johnson,  MarshviUe  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Wingate  

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson  

A.  R.  Reep,  Kittrell   

R.  Benton,  Apex  

M.B,  Dry,  Cary.  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs.  . 
L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  

E.  D.  Stephens,  Holly  Springs... 

J.  F  Woodward,  Knightdale  

C.  M.  Billings,  Jr.,  Millbrook.... 

Mrs.  R.  Harris,  Raleigh,  R.  4  

C.  D.  Matheny,  Wake  Forest  

Blanche  Banks,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

H.  P.  Smith,  Wake  Forest  

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon   

L.  H.  McNeely,  Wendell..  

H.  A.  Perry,  Willow  Springs  

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Dudley  

Leon  Couch,  Eureka  

Ethel  Davis.  Mt.  Olive   

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville   

A.  H,  Braswell,  Goldsboro,  R.  1.. 
M.  B.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  


Special  Recognition  List 

Schools  meeting  all  requirements  for  standard  schools  except  attendance. 


County 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Date 

Hertford   

Harrellsville   

T.  G.  Brett,  Harrellsville    

1929 
1028 
1931 
1927 
1925 

Nash   

Red  Oak    

C.  Crissman,  Red  Oak    . 

Pender   

Whitakers   

W.  C.  Ormond,  Whitakers   

Topsail    

Maxton   ... 

1.  J.  Kelium,  Hampstead  

Robeson   

C.  L.  Greene,  Maxton  
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2.  Special  Charter 


School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
ClcLss  Date 


Burlington: 

Broad  St  -  

Fisher  St  

Maple  Ave  

Graham  

Haw  River  

Mebane   

Asheville: 

Aycock  

Claxton.-  

Montford  Ave  

Newton  

Park  Ave  

Rankin  

Vance  

Glen  Alpine  

Morganton: 

Primary  and  

Grammar  

Concord: 

Central  Primary  

and  Grammar  

Corbin  St  

Long  Elementary  

Beaufort  

Morehead  

Hickory: 

North  

South  

West   

Newton   

Shelby: 

Graham  

Jefferson  

Lafayette   

Marion  

Morgan..  

New  Bern: 

Central  

Ghent   

Riverside  

Lexington: 

Cecil  

Holt  

Robbins   

Mocksville  

Durham: 

East  Durham  

Edgemont   

FuUer   

Holloway  St  

Morehead   

North  Durham  

E.  K.  Powe  

Watts  

West  Durham  (South) 

Tarboro   


Ella  Carroll,  Burlington  

Mary  McLeod,  Burlington  

Susie  Stafford,  Burlington  

W.  A.  YouEg,  Graham  

J.  D  Barber,  Haw  River.  

J.  P.  Mcore,  Mebane  

G.  C.  Brown,  Asheville..  

E.  B.  Baxter,  AsheviUe...  

T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville  

Mrs.  E.  B.  Monroe,  Asheville.. 

Queen  Carson,  Asheville  

L.  N.  Connor,  Asheville  

G.  T.  Leonard,  AsheviUe  

W.  T.  Byrd,  Glen  Alpine  

Mrs.  M.  Anthony,  Morganton.. 
Nell  Matheson,  Morganton  

Mrs.  Ora  Hill,  Concord  

Mrs.  Janie  Klutz,  Concord  

Clara  Harris,  Concord  

J.  W.  B.  Long,  Concord  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Beaufort  

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  

W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory.  

Virginia  Allen,  Hickory  

Kate  Gosnold,  Hickory.  

Alma  Goode,  Newton.  

Louise  Gill,  Shelby   

Mrs.  G.  P.  Hamrick,  Shelby... 

Mrs.  B.  Bostic,  Shelby  

Laura  Corn  well,  Shelby  

Sehna  Webb,  Shelby  

H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  

Eleanor  Marshall,  New  Bern... 
Mrs.  H.  Patten,  New  Bern  

ALma  Owen,  Lexington  

Mrs.  H.  S.  Radclifife,  Lexington 

Florence  Reid,  Lexington  

E.  C.  Staton,  Mocks^^lle  

H.  E.  Nycum,  Durham  

A.  A.  Long,  Durham   

Maggie  Holloway,  Durham  

Lucy  Umstead,  Durham  

Sallie  Beavers,  Durham...  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Dunn,  Durham  

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham  

Lily  Jones,  Durham  

C.  G.  Garrett,  Durham  

Mary  Bridgers,  Tarboro.  


I-B 
I-B 
I-A 
I-B 
I-B 
I-B 

I-A 
I-A 
IB 
I-B 
I-B 
I-A 
I-A 
Il-B 


1-A 


II-B 
I-A 

II-A 
I-A 

I-B 
I-B 
I-B 
I-A 

I-B 
I-B 
I-B 
I-B 
I-B 

II-A 
II-B 
II-B 

I-A 
I-B 
I-A 
I-B 

I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-B 
I-A 
I-B 
I-A 
I-B 
I-A 
I-A 
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School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Winston-Salem: 

Central  Park  

East  and  Skyland  

Fairview  and  North  

Granville  

South  Park  

Wiley  

Franklinton   

Bessemer  City  

Cherryville  Union  

Elementary  No.  2  

Gastonia; 

Arlington  

Central  

East    

North  

South   

West  

Oxford  Grammar  

Greensboro: 

Aycock   

Simpson..  

Caldwell  

Central  

Gillespie  Park  

T.  A.  Hunter  

Irving  Park  

Mclver  

Clara  J.  Peck  

Van  Lindley  Gram,  and 
Primary   

High  Point: 

Ada  Blair  

Brentwood  

Cloverdale  1  

Elm  Street   

Emma  Blair  

Johnson  St  

Oak  Hill  

Ray  Street  and  

Main  Street  

Weldon  

Canton — North  

Penns.  Ave   

Hendersonville  

Mooresville: 

Park  View  

South...  

Statesville: 

Avery  Sherrill.  

Davie  Ave   

Mulberry  St  

Sanford — Mclver  

Kinston: 

Harvey  

Lewis  

Marion  


Annie  Wiley,  Winston-Salem  

T.  Hendrix,  Winston-Salem  

A.  B.  Caldwell,  Winston-Salem.. 
W.  B.  Clinard,  Winston-Salem.. 
J.  M.  Shields,  Winston-Salem... 
W.  B.  Owen,  Winston-Salem  

G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton  

J.  R.  Caldwell,  Bessemer  City... 

Mrs.  H.  Carroll,  Cherryville  

Louis  Jarrett,  Cherryville.  

H.  B.  Abrams,  Gastonia  

C.  McCartha,  Gastonia  

N.  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia  

T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia  

C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia   

E.  J.  Abernethy,  Gastonia  

Ella  Clement,  Oxford..  

Hunter  Irvin,  Greensboro  

Daisy  McSorley,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Maie  Hartsell,  Greensboro. 

E.  T.  McSwain,  Greensboro  

E.  H,  McBane,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  R.  A.  Merritt,  Greensboro. 

Vara  Wharton,  Greensboro  

Rosa  Abbott,  Greensboro  

E.  H.  Strickland   

H.  A.  Hehns  

Florence  Pannill  

Ada  Blair,  High  Point.  

Edna  Morgenthaler,  High  Point 

D.  P.  Whitley.  High  Point  

C.  A.  Smith,  High  Point  

Emma  Blair,  High  Point  

Ivey  Paylor,  High  Point  

Mrs.  K.  Shipman,  High  Point-- 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Johnson,  High  Point. 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Ransom,  High  Point 

Sannie  Burrus,  Weldon  

H.  F.  Whitehead,  Canton  

J.  H.  Moore,  Canton  

Rosa  Edwards,  Hendersonville.. 

Winona  Hethcox,  Mooresville... 
Mary  Greenlee,  Mooresville  

Bernice  Turner,  Statesville  

Clyde  Fields,  Statesville  

Sarah  Rutledge,  Statesville  

Louise  Futrell,  Sanford  

Scotia  Hobgood,  Kinston  

Ruby  Bruton,  Kinston  

Zeno  Martin,  Marion  


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
Il-A 
II-A 
II-A 

n-A 

I-B 
I-A 
I-B 
I-B 
II-B 
I-A 
I-A 


I-A 

I-A 
I-A 
I-B 
I-B 
I-B 
I-A 
I-A 

I-A 


I-A 
I-B 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

I-A 

I-B 
I-A 
I-B 
I-A 

I-B 
I-A 

I-B 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

I-A 
I-A 
I-B 
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School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Charlotte: 

Bethune  

D.  H.  Hill  

Dilworth  

Elizabeth  

First  Ward  

Myers  Park  

Plaza  Road  

Seversville  

Vance  

Villa  Heights  

Wilmore  

Carthage  

Rocky  Mount: 

Bassett.  

Battle   

Edgemont  

West  

Wilkinson  

Spring  Hope  

Wilmington: 
Cornelius  Harnett 

Hemenway  

Tileston  

William  Hooper. . 

Greenville: 

Third  Street  

Training  School. . 
West  Greenville.. 

Tryon  

Asheboro  

Hamlet: 

Hamlet  Ave  

Vance  St  

Rockingham: 

Grammar  

Great  Falls  

Red  Springs  

Leaksville: 

Burton  Grove  

Draper...  

Madison  

Reidsville: 
Franklin  St  ., 

Salisbury: 

Frank  B.  John  

Henderson  

Innes  Street  

Wiley  

Spencer  

Gibson  

Albemarle  

Elkin  

Mount  Airy: 
North  Main  St.... 
Rockford  St  

Pilot  Mountain  


Gay  Willis,  Charlotte  

W.  R.  Garrison,  Charlotte   

Ursula  Blankenship,  Charlotte  

Hattie  Alexander,  Charlotte  

Addie  Hinson,  Charlotte  

Florence  Jamison,  Charlotte   

Eunice  S.  Brown,  Charlotte  

Nettie  E.  Wearn,  Charlotte  

Nelle  Mann,  Charlotte  

P.  S.  Carmichael,  Charlotte  

Ellen  Brice,  Charlotte..   

0  B.  Welch,  Carthage  

Mrs.  Charlotte  Thorpe,  Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Herbert,  Rocky  Mount  

Fannie  Gorham,  Rocky  Mount  

Emora  Morton,  Rocky  Mount  

Bessie  McDearmon,  Rocky  Mount  

P.  C.  Newton,  Spring  Hope  

Mrs.  M.  Williams,  Wilmington  

J.  W.  Grise,  Wilmington  

J.  W.  Grise,  Wilmington  

Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington  

Eva  Keeter,  Greenville  

Frances  Wahl,  Greenville  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Herring,  Greenville  

W.  A.  Shilletter,  T-yon   

R.  J.  Hilker,  Asheboro  

W.  H.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet  

Pansy  Fetner,  Hamlet  

Bessie  Terry,  Rockingham  

Frances  O'Daniel,  Rockingham.  

J.  F  Pugh,  Red  Springs  

H.  M.  Bowling,  Leaksville  

A.  S.  Daniels,  Leaksville  

Sarah  Lee  Brock,  Madison  

J.  Douglas,  Reidsville   

Nena  DeBerry,  Salisbury  

Annie  Bostian,  Salisbury  

Sarah  Heilig,  Salisbury  

Sue  Nash.  Salisbury   

Mrs.  L.  Carrick,  Spencer  

R.  M.  McGirt,  Gibson  

Mary  Gulledge,  Albemarle  

J.  H.  Allred,  Elkin  

Eugenia  Roper,  Mt.  Airy  

Bess  Merritt,  Mt.  Airy  

A.  A.  Smith,  Pilot  Mountain  


I-A 

1926 

I-A 

1927 

I-A 

1926 

I-A 

1927 

I-A 

1928 

I-A 

1929 

I-A 

1926 

I-B 

1928 

I-B 

1926 

IT-B 

1928 

I-B 

1927 

I-B 

1930 

I-B 

1929 

I-B 

1928 

J-A 

1928 

I-A 

1928 

1-B 

1928 

I-A 

1925 

I-B 

1926 

I-A 

1925 

I-A 

1926 

I-A 

1930 

II-B 

1925 

I-B 

1925 

I-B 

1926 

I-B 

1927 

f-A 

1927 

I-B 

1926 

I-B 

1926 

I-B 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

I-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

I-A 

1927 

I-A 

1929 

I-B 

1929 

I-A 

1929 

I-A 

1929 

I-A 

1930 

II-B 

1925 

I-A 

1927 

I-B 

1929 

I-B 

1925 

I-A 

1925 

II-B 

1927 
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County 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Union   

I-A  1925 
I-A  1929 
I-B  1925 

1  I-A  1928 
I-A  1926 

Wake  

Raleigh — Murphey  

Enmia  Conn,  Raleigh  

Fremont 

I3eane  Brown  Fremont 

Wilkes   

Goldsboro: 
Virginia  St..   

Mary  Moore,  Goldsboro    

William  St  

Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro   

Walnut  St  

Alice  Freeman,  Goldsboro   

North  Wilkesboro  

W.  D.  Halfacre,  North  Wilkesboro.  

Special  Recognition 

Schools  meeting  all  requirements  for  Standard  Schools  except  attendance. 


County 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Date 

Durham  

Durham: 

Lakewood   

Shelby: 

Washington   

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Durham  

Agnes  McBrayer,  Shelby   

1927 
1930 

STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (Negro) 
1.  Charter 

County 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Guilford  

Mecklenburg  

Greensboro: 
J.  C.  Price-  

L.  R.  Henderson,  Greensboro  

I'A  1930 
I-A  1930 

I-B  1930 
I-A  1930 

I-A  1928 
I-B  1928 

Washington  Street  

High  Point: 
Fairview  

Mytrolene  L.  Graye,  High  Point   

S.  S.  Whitted,  High  Point   

Charlotte: 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Davis,  Charlotte  

Morgan  

Mrs.  E.  R.  Anderson,  Charlotte.  
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STATE  COMMISSION  ON  ADULT  ILLITERACY 


Mrs.  J.  K.  Slear,  Chairman   Charlotte 

Mr.  L.  H.  Hodges,  Vice  Chairman   Spray 

Mr.  R.  M.  Grumman,  Secretary   Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Land   Statesville 

Mrs.  Raymond  Binford   Guilford  College 

Mrs.  Howard  G.  Etheridge   Asheville 

Mr.  Walter  Murphy   Salisbury 

Miss  Margaret  Beal   Raleigh 

SuPT.  T.  Wingate  Andrews   High  Point 

SuPT.  George  Wheeler   Sanford 

SuPT.  Edgar  E.  Bundy   Hertford 

Mr.  I.  C.  Griffin   Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Morriss  Asheville 

Mrs.  Claude  S.  Morris   Salisbury 

Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee   Sylva 

Dr.  H.  W.  Odum   Chapel  Hill 

Prof.  E.  W.  Boshart   Raleigh 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner   Raleigh 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Browne   Raleigh 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Brawley   Durham 

Mrs.  Estelle  Smith   Raleigh 

Mrs.  Burke  Hobgood   Durham 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Connor   Wilson 

Miss  Mamie  Parker   Graham 

President  H.  T.  Hunter   Cullowhee 

President  R.  H.  Wright   Greenville 

President  B.  B.  Dougherty     Boone 

Dr.  A.  T.  Allen      .  Raleigh 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith   Raleigh 


{Representative  for  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction) 


ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  COMMISSION 


A.  E.  Akers,  Chairman   Roanoke  Rapids 

Miss  Ruth  Gunter,  Secretary   Greensboro 

Miss  Ethel  McNairy   Statesville 

Miss  Anne  Holdford   Raleigh 

Benj.  L.  Smith   Shelby 

S.  G.  Hasty   Salisbury 

Chester  C.  Haworth   Burlington 


Publication  No.  165 


PROGRAM  OF  WORK  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULMAL  WORKERS 

IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Program  of  Work  For 
Vocational  Agricultural  Workers 
In  North  Carolina 
For  1931-32 


As  Compiled  From  District  Programs  of  Work  by  the  Teachers 
of  Agriculture  in  Their  Twelfth  Annual  Conference 
Held  June  28-July  1,  1931 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  BELIEVE: 


1.  In  the  training  of  farm  boys  for  the  business  of  farming  and 
for  a  happier  and  more  useful  life  on  the  farm. 

2.  In  the  teaching  of  farmers  in  organized  classes  how  to  im- 
prove the  business  of  farming. 

3.  That  farming  is  a  method  of  living  as  well  as  a  means  of 
living  and  that  farmers  should  know  how  to  utilize  the  eco- 
nomic returns  of  farming  to  the  end  of  satisfactory  standards 
of  living. 

4.  That  a  course  in  vocational  agriculture  should  be  available 
to  each  boy  who  expects  to  remain  on  the  farm  and  a  short 
course  for  every  farmer  in  the  school  community  who  wants 
to  improve  his  methods  of  farming. 

5.  In  the  support  and  continuance  of  the  live-at-home  program. 

6.  In  cooperation  with  the  Governor's  Council  on  Unemployment 
and  Relief. 

7.  In  the  continuance  of  the  improvement  in  production  prac- 
tices, better  quality  products  and  decreased  cost  per  unit  in 
production. 

8.  That  the  principles  of  cooperative  marketing  should  be  taught 
to  farm  boys  and  farmers  in  the  patronage  area  of  the  school 
in  which  the  department  of  vocational  agriculture  is  located. 

9.  In  cooperation  with  local,  State  and  National  agencies  work- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  rural  life  in  the 
State. 

10.  In  employment  of  soil  improvement  practices. 

11.  In  using  and  helping  develop  marketing  facilities  in  order  to 
purchase  and  sell  farm  products  in  an  organized  way. 

12.  In  organization  of  the  farm  business  so  that  there  will  be  a 
better  balance  between  crop  and  livestock  enterprises,  minimize 
labor,  utilize  the  farm  resources  and  provide  economic  security. 
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Program  of  Work 


SUMMARY 

The  188  instructors  of  vocational  agriculture,  in  as  many  communities 
in  75  counties  of  North  Carolina,  will,  during  the  year  1931-32,  work  on 
the  following  program  of  training  boys  and  adults  for  proficiency  in 
farming: 

1.  Adults  and  boys  in  the  junior  and  senior  grades  will  be  given  instruc- 
tion on  farm  organization.  Under  present  economic  conditions,  re- 
organization of  the  farm  for  a  better  balance  of  crops  and  livestock 
enterprises  is  vel*y  important.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  farm  business  as  a  whole  in  order  to  create  in  him  a  desire 
to  undertake  farming  from  a  managerial  point  of  view. 

2.  Emphasize  in  all  courses  the  continuance  of  improvement  in  production 
practices.  Instruction  will  be  continued  on  methods  of  producing  higher 
quality  products  and  the  readjustment  of  cash  crop  acreage  to  more 
acreage  for  live-at-home  products.  The  "3  to  1"  corn  contest,  the  cotton 
standardization  program,  the  bale  per  acre  contest,  and  the  use  of  more 
certified  seeds  for  planting  projects,  will  be  included  as  a  State-wide 
program  for  the  year. 

3.  To  give  special  emphasis  to  rotation  and  soil  improvement  practices  in 
order  to  increase  fertility  and  decrease  fertilizer  costs.  All  students, 
whether  farmers  or  farm  boys,  will  be  encouraged  to  become  skilled  in 
additional  cover  crop  practices. 

4.  Instruction  on  the  principles  of  cooperative  marketing  will  be  given  to 
both  farmers  and  farm  boys.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  students  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  local  mar- 
keting facilities.  Local  cooperative  organizations,  whether  formal  or 
informal,  will  be  carefully  studied. 

5.  To  expand  the  vocational  program  by  increasing  effort  on  the  part  of 
each  agricultural  instructor  to  reach  more  individuals  in  his  classes  and 
by  the  addition  of  several  new  departments.  Over  12,000  students  were 
enrolled  last  year.  The  objective  is  to  reach  more  than  13,000  this  year. 

6.  All  vocational  workers  in  agriculture  to  support  the  professional  maga- 
zines, official  organs  of  the  N.  C.  Educational  Association,  the  American 
Vocational  Association  and  the  agricultural  section  of  this  association. 

7.  To.  continue  cooperation  with  the  other  local.  State  and  National 
agencies  working  for  the  improvement  of  rural  life  in  this  State.  The 
188  instructors  of  vocational  agriculture  are  ready  to  exert  themselves 
in  a  united  force  for  a  greater  service,  whether  this  service  is  in  the 
field  of  emergency  relief  or  the  long-time  program  of  preservation  and 
development  of  our  natural  resources.  • 

8.  Recognize  the  farm  as  a  method  of  living  as  well  as  a  means  of  living 
by  giving  instruction  on  methods  of  utilizing  the  economic  returns  of 
farming  to  the  end  of  satisfactory  standards  of  living  through  farm 
and  home  conveniences,  beautification  of  the  farm  homestead,  recreation 
and  civic  relationships. 

9.  Each  instructor  cooperate  with  the  Governor's  Council  on  Unemploy- 
ment and  Relief  by  offering  instruction  to  groups  of  farmers,  farm 
hands  or  other  special  groups  on  their  emergency  farm  problems  (as- 
sistance in  enrolling  these  special  groups  is  to  be  had  through  the  local 
committee  on  unemployment  and  relief). 


For  Vocational  Agricultural  Workers 
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GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  FOR  FORMING  AN  AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
GRAM IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


The  agricultural  program  must  be  in  accordance  with  our  primary  aim, 
namely  to  train  present  and  prospective  farmers  for  proficiency  in  farming. 

It  must  be  economically  sound.  In  other  words,  any  agricultural  pro- 
gram adopted  should  meet  the  approval  of  our  farm  economists  and 
specialists  in  farm  management. 

Any  agricultural  program  of  the  vocational  agricultural  forces  that 
deals  with  farm  practices  should  recognize  tested  practices  which  are  found 
to  be  improved  practices  by  our  experiment  stations  and  research  de- 
partments. 

The  vocational  agricultural  program  should  be  common  with  the  agri- 
cultural programs  of  the  other  major  agricultural  educational  organizations 
in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  vocational  agricultural  activities  permit  it 
to  be. 

The  vocational  agricultural  program  should  recognize  the  farm  as  a 
method  of  living  as  well  as  a  means  of  living. 


Abilities  to  be 
Developed 


A.  Farm 

Organisation 

1.  Ability  to  or- 
ganize the  farm 
business  in  or- 
der: 

(a)  Balance  the 
crop  and 
livestock  en- 
terprises. 
Minimize 
labor, 
(c)  Utilize  the 
farm  re- 
sources. 
Provide  eco- 
nomic se- 
curity. 


(b) 


(d) 


Continued 

Change  in 

Production 

Practices. 
Ability  to  read- 
just production 
with  a  tendency 
toward  economic 
stability  by  in- 
creasing the  ani- 
mal enterprises. 


Accomplishment  Procedure 


a.  No  farm  reorganization  program  can 
be  effectively  carried  out  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  farming  con- 
ditions in  the  community.  This  will 
necessitate  a  careful  farm  survey  of 
30  or  more  farms  typical  for  their 
characteristic  community  practices.  In- 
structors should  also  make  a  syste- 
matic study  of  both  all-day  and  even- 
ing class  project  records.  The  sum- 
marized data  from  the  surveys  and 
project  records,  supplemented  by  ex- 
perimental data,  should  be  used  by  the 
instructor   in   his   teaching  procedure. 

b.  A  study  of  both  average  and  individual 
farm  and  labor  incomes  will  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  analysis  on  the  part 
of  the  students.  It  will  be  well  for 
each  student  to  draw  a  map  of  the 
home  farm  as  the  study  is  being  made 
and  to  follow  this  with  another  at  the 
end  of  the  study  showing  necessary 
changes.  The  student  should  write  a 
full  explanation  of  how  these  changes 
might  be  put  into  effect.  An  up-to-date 
farm  management  bibliography  should 
be  available  in  making  this  study. 

The  all-day  student  should  arrange 
a  partnership  project  with  his  father 
for  carrying  out  these  practices  on  the 
home  farm.  A  section  of  the  farm 
might  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  case 
of  large  farms. 


a.  Instructors  should  secure  and  organize 
necessary  data  for  instructiori  on  im- 
proved production  practices,  including 
outlook  materials  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A., 
agricultural  statisticians,  bulletins, 
agricultural  periodicals,  etc.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  a  better  balanced 
farm  program  in  order  to  utilize  work 
animal  labor  throughout  the  year,  bet- 
ter use  of  man  labor,  capital,  imple- 
ments and  efficient  use  of  land. 


Explanatory  Notes 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  average  farmer  continues  his 
l)usiness  from  year  to  year  based 
more  on  his  own  habits  and  de- 
dres  than  efficiency  and  changing 
farm  conditions.  In  a  great  many 
cases,  the  farm  business  is  not 
Duly  too  small  but  poorly  organ- 
ized. The  all-day  student,  by  all 
means,  should  have  training  in 
';he  study  of  the  farm  business  as 
a  whole  to  the  extent  that  within 
him  might  be  created  a  desire  to 
continue  to  approach  it  from  a 
Tianagerial  point  of  view. 


A  number  of  the  older  farm 
boys  of  a  family,  who  have  had 
'.raining  in  vocational  agriculture, 
are  now  assuming  joint  mana- 
gerial responsibility  of  operating 
the  farm  with  their  parents.  This 
is  encouraging. 


It  is  fully  believed  that  all-day 
and  evening  class  projects  are 
factors  directly  irifluencing  the 
trend  in  the  changing  farm  pro- 
grams in  this  State.  A  summary 
of  the  supervised  practices  of 
both  all-day  and  evening  students 
during  the  period  from  1926-1931 
shows  a  decrease  of  30%  in  cash 
crops  and  the  same  increase  in 
food  and  feed  crops.  While  both 
the   number   of   acres   and  total 
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Program  of  Work 


Abilities  to  be 
Developed 


Ability  to  rotate 
and  employ  soil 
improvement 
practices  in  or- 
der to  increase 
fertility  and  de- 
crease fertilizer 
costs. 


C.  Marketiiu/ 

1.  Ability  to  use 
and  help  de- 
velop marketing 
facilities  in  or- 
der to  purchase 
and  sell  farm 
products  in  an 
organized  way. 


D.  Ability  to  util- 
ise the  economic 
returns  of  farm- 
ing to  the  end 
of  satisfactory 
standards  of  liv- 
ing, through: 

1.  Farm  and  home 
conveniences. 

2.  Beautification  of 
the  farm  home- 
stead. 

3.  Recreation. 

4.  Civic  relation- 
ships. 


Accomplishment  Procedure 


b.  Students  should  assist  in  making  com- 
munity surveys  to  ascertain  local  con- 
ditions and  make  a  thorough  study  of 
data  collected.  Projects  should  be  se- 
lected both  as  to  enterprise  and  scope 
in  order  to  lead  toward  a  new  and 
better  balanced  farm  program.  Yields 
should  be  increased  by  taking  part  in 
the  "3  to  1"  corn  contest,  bale  per 
acre  contest,  etc.  Selecting  of  com- 
munity breeds  of  livestock  brood  sows, 
milk  cows,  and  adequate  poultry  flock 
on  every  farm. 

a.  Instructors  should  make  a  special  study 
of  the  cropping  system  in  the  various 
communities.  Results  of  rotations,  both 
local  and  experimental  projects,  should 
be  carefully  studied.  Information  as 
thus  secured  should  then  furnish  the 
content  of  the  student's  course  on  this 
problem. 

b.  Students  should  be  guided  in  mapping 
out  a  supervised  practice  program  that 
will  enable  them  to  become  skilled  in 
cover  crops  and  rotation  practices  best 
adapted  to  their  community  and  farm 
conditions.  Benefits  from  the  use  of 
lespedeza,  Austrian  winter  peas,  clov- 
ers, etc.,  should  be  thoroughly  studied 
and  followed  by  practice  in  the  super- 
vised practice  program. 


a.  The  principles  of  cooperative  market- 
ing and  purchasing  should  be  taught. 
A  careful  study  should  be  made  _  of 
both  State  and  local  buying  and  selling 
organizations  with  a  view  of  evalu- 
ating the  marketing  opportunities.  The 
advantages  and  limitations  of  these 
marketing  agencies  should  be  clearly 
studied  and  understood.  Wherever  no 
marketing  organization  is  set  up  to 
take  care  of  an  existing  need  such 
should  be  put  into  operation  through 
whatever  agency  might  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. (Evening  class,  county  farm- 
ers club,  etc.) 

b.  The  supervised  practice  program  of 
both  adults  and  boys  should  include 
group  activities  necessitating  coopera- 
tion. Local  organizations  may  be  initi- 
ated by  F.  F.  A.  Chapters  and  even- 
ing class  groups  for  marketing  and 
purchasing  certain  farm  products. 
Each  student  should  participate. 


Many  farm  and  home  conveniences 
may  be  added  during  the  year  by  each 
student  by  making  this  a  part  of  the 
farm  shop  program. 

School  ground  improvement  as  a 
central  exchange  of  ornamental  shrubs, 
trees,  and  plants,  class  nursery  pro- 
jects, and  home  jobs  on  farmstead 
beautification  should  be  increased.  At- 
tendance at  the  State  Y.  T.  H.  F. 
Camp  and  cooperation  with  civic  clubs 
should  be  continued. 


Explanatory  Notes 


amount  of  cash  crops  have  been 
largely  reduced  during  the  period 
mentioned,  there  has  been  quite 
a  tendency  toward  a  general  in- 
crease in  the  yield  per  acre.  Dur- 
ing the  season  1930,  95  farmers 
and  farm  boys  in  the  "3  to  1" 
corn  contest  in  District  2  aver- 
aged 75  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
at  a  cost  of  39c  per  bushel  and 
1,727  acres  of  cotton  in  the  Dis- 
trict 3  Bale  per  Acre  contest 
yielded  1,774  bales. 

Several  teachers  last  year  re- 
quired all  students  to  plant  at 
least  1-10  acre  of  some  winter 
cover  crops  as  a  supervised  prac- 
tice job.  The  adult  farmers  get 
a  first-hand  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve these  cover  crops  and  the 
effect  on  future  crops. 

Group  projects  put  on  by  the 
class  were  conducted  at  several 
schools.  Most  students  use  some 
winter  cover  crop  in  their  super- 
vised practice  program. 


In  the  Aurora,  Woodleaf,  Gary, 
Benson,  Ellenboro,  and  other  com- 
munities in  previous  years,  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  for 
which  there  has  been  a  strong 
market  demand  has  necessitated 
the  instituting  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting machinery  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  the  products  in  an  organ- 
ized way.  The  Woodleaf  Certi- 
fied Seed  Association  and  Cary 
Poultry  Association  are  well 
known  throughout  the  State.  Both 
are  strictly  community  organiza- 
tions. 

Adults  and  high  school  students 
participate  in  these  programs. 


Students  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture devote  about  20%  of  their 
class  time  to  farm  shop  work. 
Much  of  the  shop  work  is  de- 
voted to  the  construction  and  re- 
pair of  home  appliances  and  con- 
veniences. One  hundred  and  six- 
teen chapters  of  Young  Tar  Heel 
Farmers  in  as  many  schools,  as- 
sisted in  the  improvement  of 
school  grounds,  valued  at  more 
than  $13,000  last  year.  Several 
exchanges  and  school  nurseries 
were  started  and  numbers  im- 
proved their  home  farmsteads. 
Sixteen  hundred  boys  attended 
the  Y.  T.  H.  F.  Camp  at  White 
Lake. 
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Objectives 


A.  Expansion  of 
Service 

1.  98%  of  instructors  of 
State  conduct  evening 
classes. 

2.  13,000  individuals  reached 
in  all  types  of  instruc- 
tion. 

B.  Types  of- 
Instruction 

Cooperate  with  the  home 
economics  teacher  in  pro- 
moting and  carrying  out  a 
joint  program  of  work  be- 
tween agriculture  and  home 
economics  departments. 


C.  Efficiency  of 
Instruction 

1.  Include  the  principles  of 
cooperation  in  all  all-day 
courses  of  instruction. 

2.  Each  instructor  have  a 
definite  follow-up  pro- 
gram reaching  all  former 
students  in  community 
now  farming. 


3.  Each  instructor  make 
more  complete  use  of 
students  project  record 
book. 


D.  Training  and 
Improvement 

1.  Support  Agricultural 
Education  Magazine  by 
subscribing  and  contrib- 
uting articles  to  it. 


2.  Each  instructor  join  the 
N.C.E.A.  and  A.V.A. 

3.  Every  instructor  attend 
State,  District,  and 
group  conferences  when 
held  and  read  two  books 
on  professional  improve- 
ment. 


E.  Research 

1.  Each  instructor  should 
cooperate  with  teacher- 
training  and  supervisory 
staff   in  making  studies. 


Ways  and  Means  With  Suggestions 


Plan  evening  class  program  early  in  fall,  using 
advisory  committee  as  aid  in  enrolling  adults. 

Each  teacher  should  conduct  two  classes  of  high 
school  students  and  enough  other  classes  to  enroll 
a  total  of  all  types  of  not  less  than  70. 

The  chairman  of  each  group  of  agricultural  in- 
structors should  arrange  for  at  least  one  instructor 
of  his  group  to  carry  out  the  joint  program  during 
the  year.  The  school  selected  should  be  agreed 
upon  at  a  group  meeting  to  make  certain  this  ob- 
jective is  cared  for.  Write  the  State  olfice  for  a 
copy  of  the  suggested  joint  program  of  w^ork. 

Plan  at  least  five  to  ten  lessons  on  cooperative 
effort.  A  thorough  study  of  the  local  and  State  co- 
operatives should  furnish  a  basis  for  this  type  of 
instruction.  Participation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
should  be  emphasized. 

Pages  51  and  52  of  the  1931  student  project  record 
book  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  following  up 
records  of  former  students.  Each  teacher  should 
first  secure  the  occupational  status  of  all  former 
students  and  make  at  least  one  visit  to  all  former 
students  in  the  community  now  farming.  Special 
effort  should  be  made  to  enroll  these  individuals  in 
evening  classes  or  special  part-time  classes. 

Secure  record  books  for  each  student  and  develop 
supervised  practice  plans  by  jobs  as  seasonally 
taught. 

Instructor  should  send  his  subscription  ($1.00  per 
year)  to  the  State  Supervisor.  At  least  one  news 
article  of  general  public  interest  should  be  prepared 
and  mailed  from  each  teacher's  group.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  group  should  be  responsible  for  seeing 
that  this  article  is  prepared  and  mailed  to  the  State 
Supervisor. 

Join  the  local  unit  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.  and  mail  a 
check  of  $1.00  to  H.  L.  Stanton,  Division,  Vocational 
Education,  Raleigh,  for  the  A.  V.  A.  membership. 

Secure  professional  magazines  and  books  and 
work  out  time  schedule  for  reading  and  study. 


Each  instructor  should  have  a  definite  place  for 
the  temporary  filing  (in  plain  view)  of  question- 
naires when  received.  Answers  to  all  questionnaires 
coming  from  recognized  authorities  should  be  made 
in  not  less  than  four  days.  Segments  1-6  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Study  should  be  given  careful 
consideration  by  each  teacher  called  on  to  partici- 
pate in  the  study. 
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Program  of  Work 


Objectives 


F.  Organization 

1.  Each  instructor  should 
organize  classroom  and 
shop  for  efficient  student 
work. 

2.  Each  classroom  or  special 
room,  where  available, 
should  be  properly  equip- 
ped for  F.F.A.  activities. 


G.  Miscellaneous 

1.  Future  Farmer  Work: 
a.  Each  teacher  carry  out 
State   Program  of  Y. 
T.H.F.  organization. 


2.  Publicity: 

a.  90%  of  instructor? 
put  on  an  educational 
exhibit   at  some  fair. 

b.  Each  instructor  write 
20  news  items  or  arti- 
cles relating  to  his 
work. 


3.  Cooperation  With  Other 
Agencies: 
a.  Each  instructor  co- 
operate with  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council  on 
Unemployment  and  Re- 
lief. 


b.  Cooperate  with  other 
agencies  in  the  Live- 
at-Home  Program, 
State  Farm  Program, 
N.  C.  Crops  Improve- 
m  e  n  t  Association, 
Farmers*  Cooperative 
Associations,  and  the 
State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  De- 
velopment in  the  pres- 
ervation of  forest 
lands,  game  and  other 
resources,  and  the  N. 
C.  Cotton  Growers' 
Association. 


Ways  and  Means  With  Suggestions 


Secure  workable  library  facilities  and  classify  for 
immediate  reference.  Organize  your  classes  for  stu- 
dent responsibility  and  participation  in  keeping 
their  classroom  and  shop  neat  and  clean  and  prop- 
erly ventilated  at  all  times. 

Instructors  and  officers  of  local  chapters  study 
the  F.  F.  A.  Manual  and  prepare  the  classroom  or 
special  room  with  all  necessary  ritual  regalia.  See 
that  committees  are  responsible  for  this  particular 
work. 

Have  State  Program  put  on  placard  "  and  exhibit 
on  bulletin  board.  Local  chapter  officers  should  ap- 
point committees  to  be  responsible  for  certain  ob- 
jectives of  the  State  program.  Chairmen  of  the  sev- 
eral committees  should  make  reports  at  regular 
meetings  to  ascertain  progress. 

Arrange  with  fair  secretary  for  necessary  space 
and  expense  for  putting  up  exhibit.  Make  all  ex- 
hibits educational.  Have  students  share  responsi- 
bility for  planning  and  putting  up  exhibit. 

A  calendar  of  the  topics  for  the  news  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  instructor's  program  of  work  proves 
very  helpful.  Have  a  plan  for  news  writing  attached 
to  your  program  of  other  annual  objectives. 

Each  instructor  should  be  interested  in  any  emer- 
gency program  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  under 
present  economic  conditions.  The  Governor's  Coun- 
cil on  Unemployment  and  Relief,  through  R.  W. 
Henninger,  Executive  Secretary,  has  requested  full 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  vocational  workers  for 
this  year. 

What  the  Teacher  of  Agriculture  Should  Do: 

(1)  Offer  his  services  to  the  local  committee  on 
unemployment  and  relief  whether  a  member  of  this 
committee  or  not.  (2)  Give  agricultural  instruction 
to  groups  in  his  school  patronage  area  as  organized 
and  enrolled  by  the  local  committee.  These  groups 
may  consist  of  farm  owners,  tenants,  farm  hands 
or  others  organized  for  short  courses  in  order  to 
meet  their  special  emergency  farm  problems.  (3) 
Follow-up  or  supervision  of  instruction  as  in  other 
evening  or  part-time  work. 

Note:  The  local  committee  on  unemployment  and 
relief  should  assume  responsibility  for  enrolling 
special  groups  for  instruction.  The  agricultural 
teachers  can  render  most  service  by  instruction  and 
supervision. 

With  188  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  lo- 
cated in  75  counties  of  the  State,  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  this  great  force  to  render  some  of 
its  greatest  service  through  cooperation  with  other 
agencies.  Whether  this  service  is  in  the  field  of 
emergency  relief  administered  just  now  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council  on  Unemployment  and  Relief  or  the 
long-time  program  for  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  resources  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  North  Carolina 
teachers  should  take  an  active  part  by  helping  them 
to  render  the  most  service.  Make  contact  with  these 
agencies  and  be  of  assistance  whenever  possible. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  involves  the  whole  field  of  edu- 
cational philosophy.  One  must  indeed  have  a  definite  philosophy  of 
education  before  such  work  can  be  begun.  Even  in  plans  for  adminis- 
trative procedures  the  main  objectives  of  education  and  the  roads  leading 
thereto  must  not  be  overlooked.  Such  procedures,  therefore,  must  be 
directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  improve  the  ■  conditions  under  which 
instruction  is  given. 

In  this  Handbook  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  administrative  pro- 
cedures, with  the  methods  of  approach  to  the  public,  and  with  the  tools 
and  machinery  of  education.  Such  questions  as  the  nature  and  content 
of  the  curriculm,  methods,  and  materials  are  treated  in  other  pamphlets 
which  have  been  issued  by  this  department  or  which  are  now  in  process 
of  publication.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  such  publi- 
cations or  of  their  importance  in  any  general  scheme  of  educational 
procedure.  The  purpose  of  this  bulletin,  however,  is  to  deal  mainly  with 
objective  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  course 
of  study.  In  this  bulletin  the  chief  concern  is  the  organization  of  child- 
ren into  instructional  groups  in  such  a  way  as  to  equalize,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  among  the  teachers  in  the  district,  the  work  to  be  done  in  that 
district,  and  to  suggest  the  use  of  such  instructional  equipment  and 
materials  as  will  facilitate  the  whole  effort  of  good  teaching. 

This  bulletin  is  concerned  with  all  the  schools  in  the  State  from  the 
one-teacher  school  in  some  secluded  mountain  cove  to  the  largest  city 
system.  We  must  plan,  therefore,  to  take  the  whole  course  of  study  to 
every  child  in  the  State  in  the  most  efficient  manner  that  can  be  devised. 
Some  treatment,  therefore,  will  be  found  in  this  pamphlet  for  every  type 
and  condition  of  school.  It  seems  wise  at  this  time  also  to  look  at  the 
whole  educational  program  as  one  single  effort.  We  are  broken  up  into 
so  many  units  and  divisions,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  that  school 
administration  in  North  Carolina  has  come  to  be  a  very  complicated 
affair.    The  effort  of  this  book  is  towards  unification. 

The  State  has  already  set  up  standards  of  school  costs.  We  must  now 
begin,  it  seems  to  me,  to  set  up  standards  of  school  operation  in  terms 
of  organization,  equipment,  course  of  study,  and  programs  of  activities. 
Perhaps  the  smaller  rural  schools  have  been  neglected  for  a  number  of 
years  in  our  thinking,  and  there  is  no  intention  here  to  undertake  to  make 
these  small  units  permanent.  However,  as  long  as  we  undertake  to 
teach  children  in  such  institutions,  they  should  be  made  as  efficient  as 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  them.  This  pamphlet,  therefore,  gives 
considerable  space  and  time  to  plans  and  organization  for  small  rural 
elementary  schools.  It  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  elementary 
schools  just  at  this  time  because  a  high  school  handbook  has  already  been 
issued.  At  sonie  later  period  it  is  planned  to  combine  both  of  these  books 
into  one  volume  covering  the  whole  field  of  administrative  school  pro- 
cedure. 

Objectives  of  Education 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  public  schools  to  teach  the  children  in  such 
a  vvay  as  to  make  automatons  out  of  them,  but  to  give  instruction  under 
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such  conditions  as  will  inspire  every  child  who  comes  under  their  tuition 
to  make  out  of  himself  the  best  possible  human  being.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  might  be  stated  under  four  sub-heads  as  follows: 

1.  To  be  an  individual  in  his  own  name  and  right.  The  schools  have 
been  accused  of  undertaking  to  run  all  the  children  through  a  mill  and 
turn  them  out  so  that  each  one  would  meet  identical  specifications. 
Nothing  is  further,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  purpose  of  public  education. 
From  the  first  day  a  child  goes  to  school  until  he  shall  have  finished,  the 
effort  of  the  school  is  to  draw  out  of  him  every  possible  response  and  to 
treat  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  feel  that  he  is  an  individual  in  his 
own  name  and  right,  and  that  he  is  not  merely  one  of  a  group  or  one  of 
a  kind.  This  will  inculcate  ir  him  the  belief  that  he  has  value  in  his 
own  name  and  in  his  own  right.  Such  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  child 
enables  him  to  think  for  himself. 

2.  To  be  a  self-determining  individual.  A  sense  of  individual  worth 
creates  in  a  child  a  desire  to  determine  for  himself,  in  some  measure,  the 
direction  in  which  his  life  shall  go.  In  the  old  apprentice  system  he  was 
robbed  of  the  power  of  such  determination.  All  things  were  settled  for 
him  when  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice.  Under  the  system  of  public 
education  we  are  trying  in  eleven  years  to  get  him  on  a  plane  of  intel- 
lectual development  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him  to  reach  conclusions 
for  himself. 

3.  To  be  a  cooperative  individual.  Many  people  now  contend  that  this 
machine  age  has  destroyed  the  worth  of  individuality,  and  that  we  must 
now  be  taught  cooperation  with  our  fellows.  Cooperation  involves  the 
idea  of  equality  among  the  cooperative  units.  In  place  of  the  power  of 
self-determination  being  antagonistic  to  the  cooperative  spirit,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  it.  Unless  cooperation  is  on  a  plane  of  equality 
among  the  cooperating  agents,  then  we  have  the  relation  of  master  to 
slave  or  king  to  subject. 

4.  To  be  a  participating  individual.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours  every- 
one should  participate  in  the  affairs  of  government.  If  the  public  schools 
can  turn  out  at  the  end  of  eleven  years  pupils  who  have  developed 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  think  for 
themselves  and  decide  for  themselves  on  proper  courses  of  action,  then 
we  need  not  fear  their  ability  and  willingness  to  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  government. 

I  realize  that  these  objectives  of  education  are  stated  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  the  usual  type  of  statement.  It  is  possible  that  they  do  not 
cover  the  whole  field,  but  if  these  qualities  of  character  and  individual 
strength  can  be  developed  through  an  educational  process,  it  seems  to  nie 
that  the  public  school  will  serve  to  a  large  extent  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  set  up. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


June  23,  1932. 


SOME  FACTORS  IN  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Distribution  and  Assignment  of  Work 

The  success  of  an  elementary  school  is  largely  dependent  on  proper 
organization.  The  distribution  of  the  work  among  the  several  teachers 
is  a  vital  problem.  This  is  properly  the  function  of  the  superintendent 
working  through  the  principal.  It  is  important  that  teachers  know  at 
the  time  of  election  that  grade  placement  is  in  the  hands  of  the  principal. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  pupil-load  be  distributed  as  equitably  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  undesirable  organization  for  some  teachers  to  be  overloaded 
while  others  have  comparatively  few  pupils.  It  is  often  necessary  for 
teachers  to  have  pupils  from  two  different  grades  in  order  to  equalize  the 
pupil-load. 

The  practice  of  teaching  high  school  pupils  in  an  elementary  school 
usually  results  in  poor  high  school  work  and  deprives  elementary  children 
of  services  rightly  belonging  to  them.  It  makes  proper  elementary  in- 
struction almost  impossible,  since  it  usually  means  that  the  time  of  one 
teacher  is  taken  up  with  high  school  work  and  the  pupil-load  in  the 
elementary  school  is  increased  for  the  other  teachers. 

Certification.  Each  type  of  certificate  requires  a  minimum  training 
peculiar  to  the  certificate.  To  change  a  certificate  from  one  field  to 
another  it  is  necessary  to  have  credit  for  all  of  the  work  prescribed  for 
the  certificate  to  which  one  wishes  to  change. 

High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  are  now  issued  in  subjects.  One  is 
restricted  to  teaching  in  the  high  school  the  subject  or  subjects  which 
appear  on  the  certificate.  These  subject  High  School  Certificates  are  not 
valid  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  blanket  or  general  High  School  Teacher's  CertMcate  issued  prior 
to  July  1,  1931,  is  valid  for  teaching  any  subject  in  the  high  school,  except 
Vocational  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture.  The  certificate,  also,  per- 
mits one  to  teach  as  low  as  the  fourth  grade  in  a  standard  elementary 
school,  or  in  any  grade  of  the  elementary  school  if  it  is  not  standard. 
However,  such  practice  is  highly  undesirable.  To  be  issued  a  grade 
certificate,  it  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  present  requirements  for 
the  certificate  desired. 

Extension  Work.  The  extension  work  for  certificate  credit  includes 
courses  taken  through  correspondence  study  instruction,  extension  class 
teaching,  or  work  taken  on  the  campus  of  an  institution,  if  taken  during 
the  year  while  a  regularly  employed  teacher.  The  total  credit  which  a 
teacher  may  earn  from  all  these  sources  between  September  1st  and  June 
1st  shall  not  exceed  eight  semester  hours.  A  teacher's  first  concern 
should  be  her  teaching  responsibility.  The  extension  work  should  result 
in  professional  and  cultural  growth  and  development  of  the  teacher  but 
must  not  interfere  with  the  school  activities.  This  limitation  in  credit  is 
one  safeguard. 

School  Programs  and  Daily  Schedules 

Tentative  and  comprehensive  programs  should  be  worked  out  for  the 
school  and  the  individual  teacher  previous  to  the  opening.  These  should 
be  made  cooperatively  by  teacher,  principal  and  supervisor  and  modified 
as  conditions  warrant. 
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Daily  schedules  for  the  school  and  the  individual  teacher  are  essential 
to  the  realization  of  a  program,  and  should  be  worked  out  cooperatively 
and  tentatively  with  view  to  modifications  for  improvement.  Some  gen- 
eral principles  to  keep  in  mind  are: 

1.  A  schedule  should  take  into  account  all  of  the  time  of  all  the  pupils. 
Supervised  study  of  all  pupils  not  on  recitation  is  as  important  as 
the  recitation  underway. 

2.  Every  school  subject  should  be  given  a  definite  place  on  the  program 
in  accordance  with  the  time  distribution.    See  page  7  9. 

3.  Related  subjects  should  be  grouped  in  sequence  so  as  to  aid  the  pupil 
in  his  mastery  and  reaction  to  whole  and  related  thoughts,  activities 
and  experiences. 

4.  Quiet  periods  and  active  periods  should  alternate. 

5.  Subjects  involving  manual  skill  should  follow  quiet  work. 

6.  Lunch  should  follow  comparatively  quiet  periods. 

7.  Drill  periods  should  be  relatively  shorter  than  other  periods;  super- 
vised periods  and  creative  periods  should  be  relatively  and  corre- 
spondingly longer. 

8.  Many  and  short  periods  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  duration  are  unde- 
sirable. More  than  twenty  daily  teaching  periods  per  teacher  is 
undesirable. 

9.  The  teaching  hours  should  equal  the  legal  requirement  of  six  hours 
daily. 

10.    A  schedule  should  permit  change  as  need  arises. 

The  following  steps  are  essential  to  successful  schedule  making: 

1.  List  all  the  grades  to  be  taught. 

2.  Make  an  equitable  distribution  of  teaching  responsibility  per  teacher 
as  recommended  for  schools  of  varying  sizes,  and  when  necessary 
make  most  satisfactory  combinations  and  alternations  of  grades. 
Note  the  more  closely  related  combinations  such  as  second  and  third 
grade  language.  Note  the  suggested  alternations  such  as  physical 
education  and  health.  In  the  small  schools  consider  the  alternation 
of  subjects  by  years.  Example:  Teach  fourth  grade  geography  to 
grades  four  and  five  one  year.  Teach  fifth  grade  geography  to  grades 
four  and  five  the  following  year. 

3.  Divide  each  teacher's  working  day  into  teaching  periods  which  include 
all  required  subjects  and  will  make  possible  a  weekly  time  distribu- 
tion by  subjects  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  time  distribution  given 
on  page  79. 

4.  Check  each  teacher's  schedule  by  the  principles  stated  above,  the 
various  types  of  suggested  daily  schedules,  and  its  use  in  the  class- 
room. 

5.  Revise  in  relation  to  various  school  needs. 

Suggested  daily  schedules  are  given  below  for  the  following  types  of 
schools  and  suggested  grade  grouping: 

1.  One  teacher  or  more  to  the  grade:  These  grade  schedules  are 
adaptable  for  one  or  more  teachers  per  grade.  Each  teacher  in 
charge  of  a  section  of  a  grade  should  follow  a  similar  schedule. 

2.  Four-teacher  school:  Grade  I;  Grades  II-III;  Grades  IV-V;  Grades 
VI-VII. 

3.  Three-teacher  school:  Grade  I;  Grades  II-IV;  Grades  V-VII. 

4.  Two-teacher  school:  Grades  I-III;  Grades  IV-VII. 

5.  One-teacher  school:  Grades  I-VII,  types  A  and  B. 
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SCHOOLS  WITH  SEVEN  OR  MORE  TEACHERS 

DAILY  SCHEDULE  FOR  FIRST  GRADE 


Time 


Period 
(Min.) 


Subject 


Supervision 


8:30-8:50 

20 

8:50-9:05 

15 

9:05-9:25 

20 

ft. OK  n*yi  K 

9:zo-y:45 

20 

y:4o-lU:Uo 

20 

10:05-10:15 

10 

i  ft.  1  c  1  ft.o  r: 

10:15-10:^5 

20 

10:35-10:50 

15 

1ft. CA  11.1ft 

lU:ou-ll:lU 

20 

11:10-11:30 

20 

11:30-11:45 

15 

11:45-12:05 

20 

12:05-12:20 

15 

12:20-12:50 

30 

12:50-1:05 

15 

1:05-1:25 

20 

1:25-1:40 

15 

1:40-2:05 

15 

2:05-2:15 

10 

2:15-2:30 

15 

2:30 

Chapel  exercises  in  general  assembly  weekly  or  more  ofte 
and  devotion  on  other  days. 

Current  events,  conversation,  planning  read- 
ing activities. 

Reading  Group  I. 


Home  room  chapel  including  music 
Health  inspection  by  teacher. 


Reading  Group  II. 

Reading  Group  III. 
Relief  period. 
Play  out  of  doors. 

Arithmetic — Number  exercises. 
Language — Stories,  poems,  games,  composi- 
tion. 

Art — Drawing,  coloring,  weaving,  carving, 

cutting,  mounting. 
Music. 

Supervised  lunch. 
Free  period. 

Science,  geography,  history,  citizenship. 
Spelling  and  writing. 
Physical  Education — Mon.  Wed.  Fri. 

Health— Tues.  Thurs. 
Reading  Group  I. 


Groups  II  and  III  at  work  on  reading  ac- 
tivities. 

Groups  I  and  III  at  work  on  reading  activi- 
ties. 

Groups  I  and  II  at  work  on  reading  activities 
Instruction  in  health  habits  and  check. 
Supervised  play — out  of  doors  when  weather 
permits. 


Incidental  health  instruction,  food  habits. 
Indirectly  supervised. 


Specific  attention  given  to  each. 
Dh-ect  instruction,  games  and  personal  hy- 
giene. 

Groups  II  and  III  at  work  on  related  reading 
activities. 

Reading  Group  II.  Groups  I  and  III  at  work  on  related  reading 

activities. 

Relief  period.  Instruction  in  health  habits  and  check. 

Reading  Group  III.  Groups  I  and  II  at  work  on  related  reading 

activities. 

Encouragement  of  individual  projects,  unfinished  class  work,  easy  reading  in  groups,  supervised 
play  or  dismissed. 


DAILT  SCHEDULE  FOR  SECOND  GRADE 


Time 


Period 
(Min.) 


Subject 


Supervision 


8:30-8:50 

20 

8:50-9:05 

15 

9:05-9:25 

20 

9:25-9:45 

20 

9:45-10:05 

20 

10:05-10:25 

20 

10:25-10:35 

10 

10:35-10:55 

20 

10:55-11:15 

20 

11:15-11:35 

20 

11:35-11:50 

15 

11:50-12:10 

20 

12:10-12:20 

10 

12:20-12:40 

20 

12:40-1:00 

20 

1:00-1:15 

15 

1:15-1:35 

20 

1:35-1:45 

10 

1:45-2:05 

20 

2:05-2:35 

30 

2:35 

Chapel  exercise  in  general  assembly  weekly  or  more  often 
and  devotion  on  other  days. 

Current  events,  conversation,  planning  read- 
ing activities. 

Reading  Group  I. 

Reading  Group  II. 

Reading  Group  III. 

Play  out  of  doors. 


Home  room  chapel  including  music 
Health  inspection  by  teacher. 


Relief  period. 

Arithmetic — Number  work  and  problem  exer- 
cises. 

Language — Stories,  poems,  games,  composi- 
tion. 

Art — Drawing,  coloring,  weaving,  carving, 

modeling,  mounting. 
Physical  Education— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Health— Tues..  Thurs. 
Supervised  lunch. 


Groups  II  and  III  continue  reading  activities. 
Groups  I  and  III  continue  reading  activities. 
Groups  I  and  II  continue  reading  activities. 
Supervised  games  and  exercises  definitely 

planned. 
Indirectly  supervised. 


Direct  instruction,  games  and  personal  hy- 
giene. 

Incidental    health    instruction — food  and 

habits. 
Indirectly  supervised. 
Group  II  doing  related  reading  activity. 
Including  penmanship. 
Words  from  text  and  a  supplementary  list. 


Free  period. 

Reading  Groups  I  and  II. 
Writing. 
Spelling. 
Music. 

Relief  period. 
Reading  Group  III. 

Science,  geography,  history,  citizenship. 
Encouragement  of  individual  projects,  unfinished  class  work,  easy  reading  in  groups,  supervised 
play  or  dismissed. 


Indirectly  supervised. 

Groups  I  and  II  doing  related  reading  activity. 
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DAILT  SCHEDULE  FOR  THIRD  GRADE 


Time 


Period 
(Min.) 


Subject 


Supervision 


8:30-8:50 

20 

o.Rn_Q.nft 

10 

Q.nn.Q'9'i 

25 

20 

Q.iK  in.nn 
y  ,^o-iu.uu 

15 

10:00-10:05 

5 

10:05-10:30 

25 

^(\•'ic\-10■'\'\ 

lU.OU-lU.OO 

25 

10:55-11:25 

30 

11:25-11:55 

30 

11:55-12:15 

20 

12:15-12-20 

5 

12:20-12:40 

20 

12:40-1:00 

20 

1:00-1:20 

20 

1:20-1:25 

5 

1:25-1:50 

25 

1:50-2:20 

30 

2:20-2:40 

20 

2:40 

Chapel  exercises  in  general  assembly  weekly  or  more  often.  Home  room  chapel  including  music 

and  devotion  on  other  days. 
Planning  period. 
Reading  Group  I. 
Reading  Group  II. 
Spelling. 
Relief  period. 
Play  out  of  doors. 


Arithmetic— Number  work  and  problems. 

Language — Stories,  poems,  games,  composi- 
tion, language  forms. 

Art — Drawing,  coloring,  weaving,  carving, 
cutting,  mounting. 

Supervised  lunch. 


Plan  and  start  reading  activities. 
Group  II  at  work  on  reading  activities. 
Group  I  at  work  on  reading  activities. 
Words  from  text  and  a  supplementary  list. 
Indirectly  supervised. 

Supervised  games  and  exercises  definitely 
planned. 


Incidental  health  instruction— foods  and 
habits. 


Free  period. 
Reading  Group  I. 
Reading  Group  II. 
Writing. 
Relief  period. 

Physical  Education— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Health— Tues.,  Thur. 
Science,  geography,  history,  citizenship. 
Music. 

Encouragement  of  individual  projects,  unfinished  class  work,  easy  reading  in  groups,  supervised 
play  or  dismissed. 


Group  II  at  work  on  reading  activities. 
Group  I  at  work  on  reading  activitiefs. 
Including  penmanship. 

Direct  instruction,  games  and  personal  hy- 
giene. 


DAILY  SCHEDULE  PGR  FOURTH  GRADE 


Time  Period 
(Min.) 


Subject 


Supervision 


8:30-8:50 

20 

8:50-9:20 

30 

9:20-9:50 

30 

9:50-10:20 

30 

10:20-10:25 

5 

10:25-10:50 

25 

10:50-11:20 

30 

11:20-11:40 

20 

11:40-12:00 

20 

12:00-12:20 

20 

12:20-12:40 

10 

12:40-1:10 

30 

1:10-1:30 

20 

1:30-2:00 

30 

2:00-2:05 

5 

2:05-2:30 

25 

2:30-3:00 

30 

3:00 

Chapel  exercises  in  general  assembly  weekly  or  more  often.  Home  room  chapel  including  music 
and  devotion  on  other  days. 


Arithmetic. 

30  Reading. 

Language— Literature,  composition,  language 

forms,  games. 
Relief  period. 
Play  out  of  doors. 


Art — Drawing,  painting,  weaving, 

cutting,  modeling. 
Music. 
Spelling. 

Supervised  lunch. 
Free  period. 

History— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Citizenship— Tues.,  Thurs. 

Writing. 

Geo.^raphy. 

Relief  period. 

Science. 

Health— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Physical  Education — Tues.,  Thurs. 
Pupil  initiated  class  work,  reference 
or  dismissed. 


Small  groups  may  also  be  directed  for  needed 
drill. 

Special  groups  may  be  directed  in  work  type 
and  in  leisure  reading. 


Supervised  games  and  exercises  definite 
planned. 


Words  from  text  and  supplementary  list. 


Directed  large  units  of  work  based  on  loca 

needs. 
Including  penmanship. 


Direct  instruction,  games. 
Personal  hygiene  and  communicable  diseases, 
reading,  experimentation,  supervised  play,  unfinished  work 
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DAILT  SCHEDULE  FOR  FIFTH,  SIXTH  OR  SEVENTH  GRADE* 


Time       Period  Subject  Supervision 

(Min.) 

Chapel  exercises  in  general  assembly  weekly  or  more  often.  Home  room  chapel  including  music 
and  devotion  on  other  days. 

Arithmetic.  Small  groups  may  also  be  directed  for  needed 

drill. 

Geography — Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  Directed  large  units  of  work  based  on  local 

interests. 

Relief. 

Play  out  of  doors.  Supervised  games  and  exercises  definitely 

planned. 

Reading — Use  of  library  and  reference  material  at  least  once  a  week. 
Physical  Education — Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Health — Tues.,  Thurs. 

Supervised  lunch.  Incidental  health  instruction— foods  and 

habits. 

Free  period. 

History — Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  Directed  large  units  of  work  based  on  local 

Citizenship — Tues.,  Thurs.  needs  and  interests. 

Writing.  Including  penmanship. 

Language — Literature,  composition,  language  forms,  letters  correlated  with  other  subjects. 
Relief  period. 

Spelling.  Text  and  supplementary  list. 

Art— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  Correlated  with  other  subjects. 

Music — Tues.,  Thurs. 

Pupil  initiated  class  work,  reference  reading,  experimentation,  supervised  play,  unfinished  work 
or  dismissed. 

"This  schedule  is  adaptable  to  grades  5,  6  or  7  with  the  assumption  that  directed  study  is  a  part  of  each  recitation. 
Reference— Tug  Group  Study  Plan.    Maguire.    Scribners  SI. 50. 


8:30-8:50 

20 

40 

9:30-10:10 

40 

10:10-10:15 

5 

10:15-10:45 

30 

10:45-11:35 

50 

11:35-12:10 

35 

12:10-12:30 

20 

12:30-12:40 

10 

12:40-1:20 

40 

1:20-1:40 

20 

1:40-2:20 

40 

2:20-2:25 

5 

2:25-2:40 

15 

2:40-3:15 

35 

3:15 

FOUR-TEACHER  SCHOOL 

DAILY  SCHEDULE  FOR  GRADES  TWO-THREE  WITH  ONE  TEACHER* 


Time  Period 
(Min.) 


Subject 


Supervision 


8:30-8:45 

15 

8:45-8:55 

10 

8:55-9:20 

25 

9:20-9:45 

25 

9:45-10:05 

20 

10:05-10:15 

10 

10:15-10:35 

20 

10:35-11:00 

25 

11:00-11:25 

25 

11:25-11:45 

20 

11:45-12:05 

20 

12:05-12:20 

15 

12:20-12:40 

20 

12:40-1:00 

20 

1:00-1:30 

30 

1:30-2:00 

30 

2:00-2:05 

5 

2:05-2:25 

20 

2:25-2:55 

30 

2:55 

Health  inspection  by  teacher. 


Chapel  exercises  in  general  assembly  or  home  room  and  including  music,  devotion  and  variety 
of  pupil  participation. 

Current  events  and  planning  reading  activi- 
ties. 

Reading  Grade  II. 
Reading  Grade  III. 
Writing. 
Relief  period. 
Play  out  of  doors. 


Grade  III  continue  work  on  reading. 
Grade  II  continue  work  on  reading. 
Including  penmanship. 
Indirectly  supervised. 

Supervised  play — out  of  doors  whenever 

weather  permits. 
Grade  II  study  arithmetic. 
Grade  III  study  arithmetic. 
Grade  III  study  language. 
Grade  II  do  related  language  work. 
Incidental  health  instruction — food  and 


Arithmetic  Grade  III— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Grade  II— Tues.,  Thurs. 

Language  Grade  IP* 
Language  Grade  IIP* 
Supervised  lunch. 

Free  period. 
Spelling. 

Reading  Grades  II. 

Art — Drawing,  coloring,  weaving,  carving, 

modeling,  mounting. 
Physical  Education — Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Health— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Relief  period. 
Music. 

Science,  geography,  history,  citizenship. 

Projects  based  on  pupil  interest,  easy  reading  in  groups,  unfinished  pupil  work  or  dismissed. 

*Ordinarily  the  grouping  in  a  four-teacher  school  would  be:  first  grade;  second  and  third;  fourth  and  fifth;  sixth 
and  seventh.    See  first  grade  schedule. 

**Language,  including  stories,  poems,  composition,  letters,  language  forms  and  games. 


Words  from  text  and  a  supplementary  list. 

Grade  III  read  science  material. 

Grade  and  groups  of  special  interests  super- 
vised in  large  and  related  units  of  work. 

Direct  instruction,  games  and  personal  hy- 
giene. 
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DAILY  SCHEDULE  FOB  GRADES  FOUR-FIVE  WITH  ONE  TEACHER 


Time 


Period 
(Min.) 


Subject 


Supervision 


8:30-8:45      15     Chapel  exercises  in  general  assembly  or  home  room  and  including  music,  devotion  and  varied 


8:45-8:55 
8:55-9:20 
9:20-9:45 
9:45-10:05 
10:05-10:15 
10:15-10:35 


10:35-10:55 
10:55-11:20 

11:20-11:50 

11:50-12:10 

12:10-12:20 
12:20-12:40 

12:40-1:00 
1:00-1:25 
1:25-1:50 
1:50-2:15 

2:15-2:20 
2:20-2:50 

2:50-3:10 

3:10 


pupil  participation. 
Planning  reading  activities. 
Reading  Grade  IV. 
Reading  Grade  V. 
Arithmetic  Grade  IV. 
Relief  period. 
Play  out  of  doors. 


Arithmetic  Grade  V. 

Language — Literature,  pictures,  composition, 

letters,  language,  forms. 
Art — Drawing,  modeling,  painting,  weaving, 

carving,  mounting. 
Supervised  lunch. 

Free  period. 
Spelling. 

History  Grade  IV. 
History  Grade  V. 
Geography  Grade  IV. 
Physical  Education. 
Health. 
Relief  period. 

Geography  V— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Science  IV-V— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Music — Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Writing— Tues.,  Thurs. 


Health  inspection  by  teacher. 
Grade  V  continue  study  of  reading. 
Grade  IV  do  related  reading  or  language  work. 
Grade  V  study  arithmetic. 

Games  and  exercises  definitely  planned  and 
supervised  in  the  open  when  weather  per- 
mits. 

Grade  IV  study  arithmetic. 
Grades  and  groups  directed  in  large  units  of 
work. 


Incidental  health  instruction — food  and 
habits. 

Grade  material  in  text  and  supplementary 
list.    Grade  not  reciting  study  spelling. 

Grade  V  study  history. 

Grade  IV  study  geography. 

Grade  V  study  geography  or  related  material. 

Direct  instructions,  games,  personal  hygiene 
and  communicable  diseases. 

Grade  IV  study  science  or  related  material. 


games,  and  supervised 

Group  projects,  easy  reading  in  groups,  unfinished  class  work,  supervised  play  or  dismissed. 


Direct  instruction, 
hygiene. 


DAILY  SCHEDULE  FOR  GRADES  SIX-SEVEN  WITH  ONE  TEACHER 


Time 


Period 
(Min.) 


Subject 


Supervision 


8:30-8:45 

8:45-9:20 
9:20-9:50 
9:50-10:10 

10:10-10:15 
10:15-11:15 


11:15-11:55 
11:55-12:15 


12:15-12:20 
12:20-1:00 


1:00-2:00 
2:00-2:25 


2:25-2:30 
2:30-3:00 


Chapel  exercises  in  general  assembly  or  home  room  and  including  music,  devotion  and  variety 
of  pupil  participation. 


3:10-4:00  50 


Arithmetic  Grade  VI. 
Arithmetic  Grade  VII. 
Spelling  Grade  VI— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Grade  VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Relief  period. 

Reading  Grade  VI— Mon.,  Wed. 

Grade  VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 

Library  VI-VII— Friday. 
History  and  citizenship  Grade  VII. 
Supervised  lunch. 

Free  period. 

History  Grade  VI— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Science  Grades  VI-VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Language**. 

Physical  Education — Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Health— Tues..  Thurs. 

Relief  period. 

Art— Tues.,  Thurs. 

Music — 20  mins.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Writing— 20  mins.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Geography  Grade  VI— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Grade  VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 


Grade  VII  study  arithmetic. 
Grade  VI  study  arithmetic. 
Grade  not  reciting  should  study  spelling. 


Grade  VIP 
Grade  VP- 


study  reading, 
study  reading. 


Grade  VI  study  history  or  science. 
Incidental  health  instruction — foods  and 


Grade  VII  study  history. 

Grade  and  groups  directed  in  large  units  of 
work. 

Direct  instruction,  games,  personal  hygiene 
and  communicable  diseases. 

Grade  and  groups  directed  in  related  and 
large  units  of  work. 

Grade  not  reciting  should  have  definite  study 
plans  and  checks. 


*Ten  minutes  should  be  used  for  definite  assignment  and  checking  on  study  groups. 
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THREE-TEACHER  SCHOOL 

DAILY  SCHEDULE  FOR  GRADES  TWO-FOTIR  WITH  ONE  TEACHER* 


Time 


Period 
(Min.) 


Subject 


Supervision 


8:30-8:45      15     Chapel  exercises  in  general  assembly  or  home  room  and  including  music,  devotion  and  varied 


8:45-9:00 
9:00-9:25 

9:25-9:50 
9:50-10:10 

10:10-10:20 
10:20-10:40 

10:40-11:00 
11:00-11:30 

11:30-11:50 

11:50-12:10 

12:10-12:20 
12:20-12:35 
12:35-1:00 
1:00-1:25 

1:25-1:55 

1:55-2:05 
2:05-2:30 

2:30-2:55 

2:55-3:20 

3:20-3:40 
3:40 


pupil  participation. 
15     Current  events  and  planning  reading  activities. 
25     Reading  Grade  II. 

25  Reading  Grade  III. 
20     Reading  Grade  IV. 

10     Relief  period. 
20     Play  out  of  doors. 

20     Arithmetic  Grade  II. 

30     Arithmetic  Grade  III— Tues.,  Thurs. 

Grade  IV— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
20     Spelling  Grades  II-IV. 

20     Supervised  lunch. 


20 


Fri. 


Free  period. 
Reading  Grade  II. 
Language  Grades  II  and  III. 
Language  Grade  IV — Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
Art  Grades  II-IV— Mon. 
Science  Grades  II-IV — Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs 
Art  Grades  II-IV— Wed. 
Relief  period. 

Physical  Education — Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Health— Tues.,  Thurs. 

History  Grade  IV— Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs 

Art  Grades  II-IV— Fri. 

Geography  Grade  IV— Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed., 

Thurs. 
Art  Grades  II-IV— Fri. 
Music — Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Writing — Tues.,  Thurs. 


Fri. 


Health  inspection  by  teacher. 
Grades  III  and  IV  continue  reading  activi- 
ties. 

Grades  II  and  IV  continue  reading  activities. 
Grades  II  and  III  continue  related  reading 
activities. 

Carefully  planned  and  supervised  play  in  the 

open  when  weather  permits. 
Grades  III  and  IV  at  work  on  arithmetic. 
Grades  not  on  recitation  study  arithmetic. 

Grade  text  and  supplementary  lists.  Study 
periods  for  pupils  not  on  recitation. 

Incidental  health  instruction — food  and 
habits. 

Grades  III-IV  do  remedial  reading  work. 

Grade  IV  study  language. 

Pupils  not  reciting  study  language. 


Direct  instruction,  games  and  personal 
hygiene. 

Grades  II  and  III  study  history  and  science. 
Grades  not  reciting  study  geography. 


Including  penmanship. 


Unfinished  pupil  work,  individual  and  group  projects,  easy  reading  or  dismissed. 


*Ordinarily  the  grouping  in  a  three-teacher  school  would  be:  first  grade; second-third-fourth;  fifth-sixth-seventh. 
See  first  grade  schedule. 


DAILY  SCHEDULE  FOR  GRADES  FIVE-SEVEN  WITH  ONE  TEACHER 


Chapel  exercises  in  general  assembly  or  home  room  and  including  music,  devotion  and  varied 

pupil  participation. 
Planning  arithmetic  work. 
Arithmetic  Grade  V. 
Arithmetic  Grade  VI. 
Arithmetic  Grade  VII. 
Relief  period. 
Play  out  of  doors. 


Time 

Period 
(Min.) 

8:30-8:45 

15 

8:45-8:55 

10 

8:55-9:20 

25 

9:20-9:45 

25 

9:45-10:10 

25 

10:10-10:20 

10 

10:20-10:40 

20 

10:40-11:30 

50 

11:30-11:50 

20 

11:50-12:10 

20 

12:10-12:20 

10 

12:20-12:45 

25 

12:45-1:20 

35 

1:20-2:00 

40 

2:00-2:20 

20 

2:20-2:50 

30 

2:50-3:00 

10 

3:00-3:25 

25 

3:25-3:50 

25 

3:50 

Subject 


Supervision 


Health  inspection  by  teacher. 
Grades  VI  and  VII  study  arithmetic. 
Grades  V  and  VII  study  arithmetic. 
Grades  V  and  VI  study  arithmetic. 

Carefully  planned  and  supervised  in  open 

when  weather  permits. 
Special  study  groups  given  definite  assign- 
ments and  checks. 
Including  penmanship. 
Incidental  health  instruction — food  and 
habits. 

Grades  VI  and  VII  study  language. 

Special  study  groups  given  definite  assign- 
ments and  checks. 


Reading  Grades  V-VII  including  one  library 

period  per  week. 
Writing. 

Supervised  lunch. 
Free  period. 

Language  Grade  V — Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Music  Grades  V-VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Language  Grades  VI-VII. 

Art  Grades  V-VII— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Science  Grades  V-VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Spelling. 

History  Grades  V-VII— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Grade  VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Relief  period. 

Physical  Education— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Health- Tues.,  Thurs. 

Geography  Grades  VI-VII— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Grade  V— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Unfinished  pupil  work,  individual  and  group  projects,  easy  reading  or  dismissed. 


Grade  text  and  supplementary  list. 
Grades  not  reciting  study  spelling. 
Grade  VII  study  history. 
Grades  V  and  VI  study  history. 

Direct  instruction,  games,  personal  hygiene 

and  communicable  diseases. 
Grade  V  study  geography. 
Grades  VI  and  VII  study  geography. 
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TWO-TEACHER  SCHOOL 

DAILY  SCHEDULE  FOR  GRADES  ONE-THREE  WITH  ONE  TEACHER 


Time 

Period 
(Min,) 

Subject 

Supervision 

O.OW  O.^tl 

15 

Chapel  exercises  in  general  assembly  or  home  room  and  including  music,  devotion  and  pupil 

participation. 

Health  inspection  by  teacher. 

(J.^O  o.oo 

10 

Planning  reading  activities. 

o.KK  0.90 

25 

Reading  Grade  I. 

Beginners  and  repeaters  should  be  in  separate 

groups  and  one  have  directed  reading  while 

other  recites.   Grades  II  and  III  continue 

reading  activities. 

20 

Reading  Grade  II. 

Grades  I  and  III  at  work  on  related  reading 

activities. 

0-40-1  n-Dfl 

20 

Reading  Grade  III. 

Grades  I  and  II  at  work  on  related  reading 

activities. 

20 

Writing  Grades  I-III. 

Including  penmanship  and  individual  teacher 

attention. 

10:20-10:30 

10 

Relief  period. 

Indirectly  supervised. 

10:30-10:45 

15 

Play  out  of  doors. 

10:45-11:05 

20 

Arithmetic— Grades  I  and  II. 

Grade  III  study  arithmetic. 

11:05-11:25 

20 

Arithmetic  Grade  III. 

Grades  I  and  II  at  work  on  related  number 

exercises. 

11:25-11:50 

25 

Science,  geography,  history,  citizenship. 

11:50-12:10 

20 

Music. 

12:10-12:30 

20 

Supervised  lunch. 

Incidental  health  instruction— foods  and 

habits. 

12:30-12:40 

10 

Free  period. 

12:40-1:10 

30 

La'jg  iage — Stories,  poems,  composition,  let- 

Grade  and  pupil  interest  groups  should  be 

1:10-1:35 


1:35-1:55 
1:55-2:20 


2:20-2:30 
2:30-3:00 


25 


ters,  language. 


Art — Drawing,  coloring,  weaving,  carnng, 

modeling,  mounting. 
Spelling. 

Physical  Education — Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Health— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Relief  period. 
Reading  Grades  I-III. 


formed  for  these  periods  of  direct  and  in- 
direct supervision  throughout  the  series  of 
recitations. 


Direct  instruction,  games  and  personal  hy- 
giene. 


3:00 


Grades  or  groups  not  reciting  should  be  doing 
related  reading  activities. 
Unfinished  work,  pupil  interest  projects,  manual  arts,  or  dismissed. 


DAILY  SCHEDULE  FOR  GRADES  FOUR-SEVEN  WITH  ONE  TEACHER 


Time 


Period 
(Min.) 


Subject 


Supervision 


5:30-8:45 


8:45-8:55 
8:55-9:20 


9:40-10:00 
10:00-10:20 
10:20-10:30 
10:30-10:45 

10:45-11:10 
11:10-11:55 

11:55-12:10 

12:10-12:30 

12:30-12:40 
12:40-1:20 

1:20-1:40 

1:40-2:00 

2:00-2:20 

2:20-2:25 
2:25-2:55 

2:55-3:25 


3:25-3:50 
3:50 


9:20-9:40  20 


20 


30 


Chapel  exercises  in  general  assembly  or  home  room  and  including  music,  devotion  and  pupil 

parti'jipation. 
Planning  reading  activities. 
Reading  Grade  VI— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Grade  VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Reading  Grade  V, 


Health  inspection  by  teacher. 

Other  grades  continue  reading  activities. 


ReadiTig  Grade  IV. 
Writiag  Grades  IV-VII. 
Relief  period. 
Play  out  of  doors. 

Arithmetic  Grades  VI-VII. 

Arithmetic  Grades  IV- V— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Grades  VI-VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Spelling  Grades  IV-V— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Grades  VI-VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Supervised  lunch. 

Free  period. 

Language  Grades  IV-V— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Grades  VI-VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Art  Grades  VI-VII— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Grades  IV-V— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Music  Grades  IV-V— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Grades  VI-VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Physical  Education  Grades  IV-VII. 
Health. 
Relief  period, 
liistorv  and  Citizenship: 

Grades  VI-VII— Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Grades  IV-V— Tues.,  Thurs. 
Geography  Grades  IV-V — Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Grades  VI-VII— Tues.,  Thurs. 


Grade  IV  study  arithmetic. 
Grades  VI-VII  continue  work  on  reading. 
Grades  V-VII  study  arithmetic. 
Including  penmanship. 

Supervised  games  and  exercises  definitely- 
planned. 

Grades  IV-V  study  history. 

Grades  VI-VII  study  history. 

Grades  IV-V  study  history. 

Grades  VI-VII  study  spelling. 

Grades  IV-V  study  spelling. 

Incidental  health  instruction — foods  and 
habits. 

Grades  VI-VII  study  language. 
Grades  IV-V  study  language. 
Grades  IV-V  assigned  work  in  art. 
Grades  VI-VII  assigned  work  in  art. 
Grades  VI-VII  study  science. 
Grades  IV-V  study  science. 
Direct  instruction,  games  and  personal_hy- 
giene. 


Grades  IV-V  study  geography. 
Grades  VI-VII  study  geography. 
Grades  VI-VII  work  on  reading  or  individual! 
needs. 

Grades  IV-V  work  on  reading  or  individual 
needs. 


25     Science  Grades  IV-VII. 

Unfinished  work  of  individuals,  easy  reading  in  groups,  supervised  play^  dfemissed. 
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ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL 

DAILY  SCHEDULE  FOR  SEVEN  GRADE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  WITH  ONE  TEACHER — TYPE  A,  GROUP  PLAN 


Time 

Period 
(Min.) 

A  GROUP 

Beginners 
First  Grade 

B  GROUP 

Second  and 
Third  Grades 

C  GROUP 

Fourth  and 
Fifth  Grades 

D  GROUP 

Sixth  and 
Seventh  Grades 

8:30-8:45 

15 

Chapel  exercises  including  music  devotion  and  varied  pupil  participation. 

8:45-8:55 

10 

Starting  group  work  Grades  I-VII  and  Health  Inspection. 

8:55-9:10 

15 

READING 

Study  Reading 

Study  Language 

Study  Language 

9:10-9:30 

20 

Related  Reading 
activities 

READING 

Study  Language 

Study  Language 

9:d0-10:0U 

30 

Check  Reading 

Study  Reading 

LANGUAGE 

LANGUAGE 

10:00-10:10 

10 

Relief 

Study  Spelling 

Study  Spelling 

Study  Spelling 

10:10-10:30 

20 

Physical  Education  Instruction  and  Supervised  Play  Grades  I-VII 

10:30-10:55 

25 

ARITHMETIC 

ARITHMETIC 

Study  Arithmetic 

Study  Arithmetic 

10:55-11:20 

25 

Related  seat  work 

Related  seat  work 

ARITHMETIC 

ARITHMETIC 

11:20-11:40 

20 

SPELLING  GRADES  I-VII 

11:40-12:20      40      ART  GRADES  I-VII— Monday,  Wednesday 
MUSIC  GRADES  I-VII— Tuesday,  Thursday 
SCIENCE  GRADES  I-VII— Friday 


12:20-12:40 

20 

SUPERVISED  LUNCH  GRADES  I-VII 

12:40-12:50 

10 

Free  Period 

12:50-1:10 

20 

READING  and 
LANGUAGE 

Study  Reading  and 
Language 

Study  Reading 

Study  Reading 

1:10-1:30 

20 

Related  Study 

READING  and 
LANGUAGE 

Study  Reading 

Study  Reading 

1:30-2:00 

30 

Related  Study 

Related  Study 

READING 

READING 

2:00-2:20 

20 

WRITING  GRADES  I-VII 

2:20-2:30 

10 

Relief  Period 

2:30-3:00 

30 

Language  and 
Citizenship 

Language  and 
Citizenship 

GEOGRAPHY 

Study  Geography 

3:00-3:30 

30 

Related  Science  or 
Citizenship  work 
or  dismissed 

Related  Science  or 
Citizenship 

Study  History 

GEOGRAPHY 

3:30-4:00 

30 

Easy  Reading  or 
dismissed 

Easy  Reading  or 
dismissed 

HISTORY— Tues., 
Thurs. 

HISTORY— Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri. 
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DAILY  SCHEDULE  FOB  SEVEN-GRADE  ONE-TEACHER  ELEMENTABT  SCHOOL* — TYPE  B 


Time  Period 
(Min.) 


Subject 


Suggestions 


8:30-8:40 
8:40-8:45 
8:45-9:05 
9:05-9:25 

9:25-9:45 
9:45-10:05 
10:05-10:20 
10:20-10:40 
10:40-10:55 


10:55-11:10 
11:10-11:30 


11:30-11:50 
11:50-12:15 


12:15-12:35 
12:35-12:45 
12:45-12:50 
12:50-1:05 

1:05-1:20 
1:20-1:35 

1:35-1:50 
1:50-2:05 
2:05-2:20 
2:20-2:40 


2:40-3:00 
3:00-3:20 


Opening  Exercises  1-7 
Planning  period  1-7 
Reading  Section  A  1 
Reading  Section  B  1 

Reading  2 
Reading  3-4 
Recess  1-7 
Language  1-2 
Language  3-4 


15     Arithmetic  5 
20     Arithmetic  3-4 


20     Art  1-7— Monday,  Tuesday;  Music 

Health  1-7  Friday. 
25     Reading  5-7 


20  Supervised  lunch  1-7 

10  Rest  Period  1-7 

5  Planning  Period  1-7 

15  Reading  Section  A  1 

15     Reading  Section  B  1 
15     Reading  2 

15     Writing  and  Spelling  1-7 
15     Physical  Education  1-7 
15     Recess  1-7 

20     Geography  4-5 — Monday,  Tuesday; 
Geography  6-7— Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday 
20     Reading  3— Monday,  Tuesday; 
Science**  1-3— Wednesday.Thurs- 
day,  Friday 
20     History***  4-5— Monday,  Tuesday; 
History***  6-7— Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday 


This  period  should  be  used  to  plan  individual  grade  work. 

During  these  periods  Grade  1  should  recite  reading; 
Grades  2-4  should  prepare  reading  and  Grades  5-7 
should  recite  arithmetic  under  supervision. 

During  this  period  Grades  2-4  should  recite  reading  and 
Grades  5-7  should  recite  language  under  supervision. 

Grades  and  groups  not  reciting  should  have  language 
work  to  do  at  their  seats.  Language  work  for  Grades 
1-2  should  extend  through  arithmetic  periods  for  upper 
grades. 

All  the  pupils  in  Grades  3-7  when  not  in  recitation  should 
spend  this  time  on  arithmetic.  Small  groups  may  be 
formed  for  needed  drill.  When  common  difficulties  are 
encountered  in  different  grades  grouping  should  be  on 
basis  of  these  difficulties  rather  than  by  grades. 
-7 — Wednesday,  Thursday ; 

Grades  1-3  should  do  carefully  graded  and  planned  read- 
ing seat  work.  Grade  4  may  do  easy  and  independent 
reading. 

This  period  should  be  carefully  supervised. 

Grades  1-2  do  reading  seat  work:  Grades  3-4  science, 
Grades  4-7  science  and  history.  All  pupils  not  reciting 
should  continue  plans  through  next  period. 

Grades  2-3  do  carefully  planned  arithmetic  seat  work; 
Grades  4-7  do  geography  and  science  seat  work  through 
this  and  next  period. 

Writing,  spelling  and  physical  education  are  definite 
teaching  periods  for  different  grade  levels. 

Grades  1-3  under  supervision  do  construction  work  and 
science  emphasizing  manual  arts  and  nature. 

Grades  1-2  continue  supervised  study;  grades  4-7  study 
history 

Grades  1-3  under  supervision  do  related  reading  seat 
work. 


*This  program  distributes  the  time  allotment  in  the  traditional  manner  and  is  not  the  most  acceptable  but  may 
be  used  by  the  conventional  teacher. 

**Science,  Nature  Study,  Geography,  Citizenship,  History. 
***History  and  Citizenship. 


Records  and  Reports 

Keeping  the  register.  Full  instructions  for  keeping  the  register  are 
given  in  the  register  itself.  The  information  contained  is  the  basis  of  the 
teachers'  monthly  and  yearly  summaries  and  should  be  kept  complete  and 
up-to-date,  day  by  day.  Registers  should  be  examined  periodically  by 
principals  to  see  that  they  are  properly  kept. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  what  constitutes  a  legal  absence.  The 
practice  of  counting  a  pupil  present  because  the  bus  fails  to  run  is 
illegal.  A  child  is  either  present  or  absent  and  the  question  of  the  cause 
does  not  enter  into  it.  This  should  include  pupils  who  have  reported  and 
have  been  excused  for  the  day.  In  other  words,  a  pupil  should  be  counted 
absent  when  for  any  reason  he  is  not  in  school  for  at  least  half  of  the 
day. 
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Making  reports.  All  reports  should  be  made  promptly  and  in  full.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  reports  required: 

1.  Teachers'  reports — 

a.  Monthly  summary  to  the  principal. 

b.  Yearly  summary  to  the  principal. 

c.  Such  other  reports  as  may  be  required  by  the  principal  or  super- 
intendent. 

2.  Principals'  reports — 

a.  Monthly  statistical  report  to  the  superintendent. 

b.  Annual  statistical  report  to  the  superintendent. 

c.  High  School  Principal's  Preliminary  Report. 

d.  High  School  Principal's  Annual  Report. 

e.  Monthly   and   annual   transportation    reports   to   the  superin- 
tendent. 

f.  Preliminary  and   annual  reports   of  the   elementary  principal 
(For  standard  elementary  schools  only). 

3.  Superintendents'  reports — 

a.  Preliminary  statistical  report  (counties  only). 

b.  Annual  statistical  report. 

c.  Annual  transportation  report  (counties  only). 

d.  Annual  financial  report. 

e.  Audit. 

Substitute  Teachers 

Substitute  teachers  are  employed  just  as  in  the  case  of  regular  teachers. 
Each  substitute  teacher  should  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  salary 
rating  of  the  certificate  she  holds.*  Whenever  a  substitute  teacher  does 
not  hold  a  certificate,  the  salary  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  a  County  Second 
Grade  Certificate  when  paid  out  of  State  funds. 

Making  Up  Holidays 

The  legal  school  month  is  20  days,  exclusive  of  holidays.  Therefore, 
all  holidays  shall  be  made  up  so  that  there  shall  be  20  teaching  days  in 
each  and  every  month  taught.  See  Chapter  430,  sec.  12,  Public  School 
Laws,  1931. 

Use  of  the  Course  of  Study 

Every  teacher  should  have  and  use  a  copy  of  the  State  Course  of  Study. 
It  is  a  set  of  specifications  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  for  doing  the  job 
of  teaching.  It  should  be  purchased  by  the  counties  and  cities  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  each  teacher,  or  the  teacher  should  be  required  to  buy 
her  own  copy  before  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Copies  can  be  secured 
through  the  county  superintendent,  when  purchased  in  quantities  of  ten 
or  more,  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  for  the  paper  binding  or  $1.00  for  cloth 
binding.  Single  copies  may  also  be  secured  from  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Price  in  paper  binding  60  cents, 
cloth  binding  $1.00. 


•Provided  this  salary  sliall  not  exceed  tiie  salary  rating  of  the  regular  teacher. 
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Classifying  and  Promoting  Pupils 

For  aid  in  classifying  and  promoting  pupils  teachers  are  referred  to  the 
section  on  attainments,  page  25,  and  to  the  outline  for  teachers'  meetings 
on  page  53. 

Tests  and  Measurements 

An  adequate  and  periodic  measure  of  pupil  ability  is  essential  to  the 
intelligent  classification,  instruction  and  promotion  of  pupils.  Those  who 
teach  for  the  sake  of  imparting  or  drilling  facts  to  the  neglect  of  an 
adequate  measure  of  pupil  ability  waste  much  of  the  teacher's  and  the 
pupil's  time.  Those  who  attempt  to  measure  pupils  use  non-standard- 
ized or  standardized  tests.  Both  should  be  used  to  complement  or 
supplement  each  other.  In  order  to  fit  the  school  organization  and  the 
school  work  to  the  needs  of  pupils  it  is  important  that  pupils  be  given 
an  intelligence  test  and  a  battery  of  educational  achievement  tests  and 
that  the  combined  results  be  used  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  as  a 
guide  in  classifying  pupils  for  teaching  purposes;  (2)  to  measure  the 
progress  made  by  the  pupils  from  time  to  time  and  thereby  stimulate  all 
to  greater  effort;  (3)  to  diagnose  pupil's  difficulties  along  certain  lines; 
(4)  to  help  teachers  form  standards  and  become  more  expert  in  evaluating 
the  activities  of  pupils;  and  (5)  to  make  comparisons  within  the  county 
and  with  national  standards. 

Intelligence  tests  should  be  given  one,  two,  or  possibly  three  times 
during  the  elementary  school  period  and  as  determined  by  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  in  the  administration  of  the  test. 

Educational  tests  for  the  various  school  subjects  are  available  in  copies 
for  the  individual  pupil  and  including  directions  and  answers,  but  are  not 
intended  for  teaching  or  drill  purposes.  A  standard  test  should  never  &e 
taught.  Tests  are  for  survey  and  diagnostic  purposes  and  should  be  used 
only  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  or  the  school 
principal  and  preferably  both. 

The  county  should  have  a  county-wide  testing  program  to  include  all 
or  certain  schools  and  in  specific  fields  of  subject  matter.  The  testing 
program  should  be  determined  cooperatively  by  the  county  superintendent 
and  school  principals,  and  administered  by  the  superintendent,  principals 
and  teachers.    Cases  of  rare  exception  only  should  exist. 

Standardized  tests  are  generally  administered  at  the  middle  and  end  of 
the  year,  except  for  first  grade  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Results  from 
the  previous  year  are  used  for  classifying,  sectioning  and  planning  of 
remedial  programs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Testing  should  always 
be  followed  by  professional  meetings  and  remedial  teaching. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  two 
types  of  tests  are  released  to  superintendents  only  and  just  preceding  the 
closing  of  the  year's  work,  namely: 

1.  The  North  Carolina  High  School  Senior  Examination. 

2.  The  North  Carolina  Elementary  School  Examination. 
The  following  are  types  of  reliable  tests  and  scales: 

Oral  reading  test: 

Gray.    Standardized  Reading  Paragraphs  and  Oral  Reading.  Check 
tests.    Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 
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Silent  reading  tests: 

Haggerty's  Achievement  Examination  in  Reading.    Sigma  I.  World 

Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests.     Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Language  tests: 

Charters'  Diagnostic  Language  Tests — Pronouns,  Verbs,  Miscel- 
laneous A  and  Miscellaneous  B,  Grades  III  to  VIII,  Forms  1  and  2. 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 

Hudelson  English  Composition  Scale,  Grades  IV  to  XII.    World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Spelling  scales: 

The  Buckingham  Extension  of  the  Ayres  Spelling  Scale.  Public 

School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 
The  Morrison  McCall  Spelling  Scale.    World  Book  Company,  Yonkers, 

N.  Y. 
Geography  tests: 

Buckingham-Stevenson  Information  Problems  Test  in  United  States 
Geography.  Grades  VI  to  IX.  Two  forms.  Public  School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Bloomington,  111. 

Courtis  Supervisory  Test  in  Geography.    Test  A,  Grades  V-B  to  VI-A; 
Test  B,  Grades  IV-A.  to  VII-A.    Forms  A  and  B.    S.  A.  Courtis, 
1807  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
History  test: 

Harlan  Test  of  Information  in  American  History.    Grades  VII  and 
VIII.    Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 
Handwriting  scales: 

Ayre's  Handwriting  Scale  (Gettysburg  Edition).    Elementary  or  High 

School.    Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York. 
Freeman  Chart  for  Diagnosing  Faults  in  Handwriting.     Range:  all 
grades.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
For  a  general  testing  program  in  the  high  school  the  following  tests 
are  recommended: 

For  first  and  second  year  high  school — New  Standard  Achievement  Test- 
Advanced  Examination,  by  Kelley,  Ruch  and  Terman.  This  comprises  a 
battery  of  achievement  tests  designed  to  measure  the  knowledge  and 
ability  of  pupils  in  reading,  spelling,  language  and  literature,  history  and 
civics,  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  arithmetic.  Forms  V,  W, 
X,  and  Y,  $2.00  net  per  package  of  25,  including  Directions  for  Adminis- 
tering, and  Class  Record.  Guide  for  Interpreting,  15  cents  net.  School 
Summary  Record  20  cents  net.  Specimen  set  (Includes  Guide)  50  cents 
postpaid.    World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

For  third  and  fourth  years — The  High  School  Achievement  Examination, 
by  W.  W.  D.  Sones  and  David  P.  Harry,  Jr.  This  test  covers  in  four 
separate  parts  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  natural  science  and 
social  studies.  Forms  A  and  B,  $1.90  net  per  package  of  25  with  Manual 
of  Directions,  Key  and  Class  Record.  Specimen  set,  2  5  cents  postpaid. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Intelligence  Test — Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  by  Lewis  M.  Terman. 
This  is  a  simple  test  of  high  reliability  for  use  in  grades  7  to  12.  Forms 
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A  and  B,  $1.20  net  per  package  of  25  with  Manual  of  Directions,  Key, 
and  Class  Record.  Specimen  set  20  cents  postpaid.  World  Book  Com- 
pany, Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

For  a  more  detailed  statement  regarding  standard  tests  for  high  schools 
see  High  School  Manual,  1929,  pp.  36-38. 

Instructional  Supplies 

The  present  system  of  financing  the  six  months  school  term  provides 
for  the  purchase  of  instructional  supplies  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  set 
up  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  on  a  per  teacher  basis. 

In  order  to  differentiate  between  a  supply  and  a  piece  of  equipment  the 
following  definitions  should  be  considered: 

1.  Supply  is  any  article,  the  use  of  which  involves  its  consumption. 

2.  Equipment  is  any  article  which  is  used  for  year  to  year. 
Instructional  Supplies  should  not  be  confused  with  equipment  (such  as 

chairs,  tables,  books,  charts,  wall  maps,  globes,  pictures,  brooms,  towels,  etc.) 
but  may  be  differentiated  from  equipment  by  the  fact  that  the  teacher  or 
pupils  use  up  the  supplies  in  the  teaching. 

Instructional  supplies  may  be  purchased  by  the  teacher  only  when 
private  donations  and  personal  moneys  are  being  used.  The  purchase  of 
instructional  supplies  from  public  school  funds  should  be  made  by  the 
county  or  city  superintendent  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Division 
of  Purchase  and  Contract. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  suggested  supplies.  Information  concerning 
the  uses  and  prices  of  these  articles  will  be  given  in  a  bulletin  to  be 
prepared  later  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


Paper 

Drawing  paper 
Penmanship  paper 
Construction  paper 
Bogus  paper 
Wrapping  paper 
Unprinted  news- 
paper 
Hectograph  paper 
Mimeograph  paper 
Tag  board 
Bristol  board 

Book-making 
Cover  board 
Binder 
Awl 
Cord 

Page  material 
RamsL 

Thread 

Needles 
Ink 

Duplicating  ink 
Penmanship  ink 
India  Ink 


Stencils 

Pencils 

Crayons 

Blackboard  crayon 
Paper  crayon 
Poster  crayon 

Modeling  clay 

Weaving  Materials 
Cotton 
Wood 
Dyes 

Stationary 
Envelopes 
Paper 

Reading  seat  work  ma- 
terial 

Arithmetic    drill  ma- 
terials 

Paste 
Glue 


Paint 

Oil  Paints 

Cold  water  paints 

Paint  brushes 

Erasers 
Pencil 
Ink 
Art 

Linoleum 

Woodwork 

Soft  wood  or  lumber 

Nails 

Screws 

Educational  Tests 
Intelligence 
Achievement 

Current  daily  or 

weekly  news 
bulletins. 


Caution:  The  amount  of  State  money  for  instructional  supplies  is  limited. 
Care  should  be  used  in  making  the  order  so  that  as  many  items  may  be 
included  as  possible.  The  basic  essentials  should  be  given  first  consid- 
eration. 
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School  Property 

Care  of  Property.    The  Public  School  Law,  Part  V,  Sec.  168,  reads  as 

follows: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  and  principals  in  charge  of  school 
buildings  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  proper  care  of  public  property,  and 
it  is  their  duty  to  exercise  due  care  in  the  protection  of  school  property 
against  damage,  either  by  defacement  of  the  walls  and  doors  or  breakage 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  if  they  shall  fail  to  exercise  reasonable  care 
in  the  protection  of  property  during  the  school  day,  they  may  be  held 
financially  responsible  for  all  such  damage,  and  if  the  damage  is  due  to 
carelessness  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  or  principal,  the 
superintendent  may  hold  those  in  charge  of  the  building  responsible  for 
the  damage,  and  if  it  is  not  repaired  before  the  close  of  the  term  a  suffi- 
cient amount  may  be  deducted  from  their  final  vouchers  to  repair  the 
damage  for  which  they  are  responsible  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  If  any  child  in  school  shall  carelessly  or  willfully  damage  school 
property,  the  teacher  shall  report  the  damage  to  the  parent,  and  if  he 
refuses  to  repair  the  same,  the  teacher  shall  report  the  offence  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare." 

School  Housekeeping.  The  following  score  card  indicates  the  items 
upon  which  emphasis  should  be  placed  in  good  school  housekeeping.  It 
has  been  used  in  approximately  this  form  in  a  number  of  counties.  The 
score  may  be  recorded  by  the  week  or  month,  and  may  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  comparison  of  rooms  and  buildings.  A  good  score  on  this  scale  will 
indicate  a  good  physical  condition  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  aim  should  be  a  100%  score. 


SCALE  OF  POINTS  Possible  Score 

I.  THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

1.  Free  from  papers,  rocks,  and  trash   2 

2.  Containers  for  waste  paper  and  trash   1 

3.  Parking  restriction  observed    1 

4.  Wallis  free  from  mud  in  rainy  weather   1 

II.  CORRIDORS,  STAIRWAYS,  AUDITORIUM,  VACANT  AND  SUPPLY  ROOMS. 

1.  Swept  as  often  as  needed  to  keep  clean   1 

2.  Walls  and  ceilings  clean,  free  from  dust  and  markings   1 

3.  All   windows,   doors,   and   transoms   clean   1 

4.  Bulletin  boards  neat  and  up-to-date    1 

5.  Well-ordered  furnace  room  free  from  trash   2 

6.  Drinking  fountains  clean  and  floor  around  dry   (or  clean  stone  crock 

with  cover  and  faucet  with  individual  drinking  cups)   2 

III.  THE  TOILETS. 

1.  Lavatories  and   commodes   scrubbed   daily   5 

2.  Free  from  obscene  or  defacing  marks   1 

3.  Cement  floor   scrubbed   twice   a   week  and   swept  daily,   or  well-oiled 

wooden  floors  swept  daily   5 

4.  Inspected  daily  by  a  teacher   2 

5.  Toilet  paper  holder  supplied  with  paper  for  each  commode   1 

6.  Containers  sufficient  for  waste  paper   1 

7.  Individual  towels  and  liquid  soap   1 

IV.  SWEEPING  AND  DUSTING. 

1.  Oiled  floor,  or  use  of  sweeping  compound   (damp  sawdust  or  bits  of 

dampened  paper)  when  sweeping    2 

2.  Sweeping  after  school  hours  with  windows  open   2 

3.  Dusting  with  oiled  or  dampened  cloth   2 

V.  PUPIL  COOPERATION. 

1.  Taking  pride  in  schoolroom   _   1 

2.  Working  together  in  care  of  grounds   1 

3.  Caring  for  school  materials  and  property    2 

4.  Setting  an  example  of  good  school  spirit  to  other  boys  and  girls   1 
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SCALE  OF  POINTS  Possible  Score 

VI.  THE  CLASSROOM. 

1.  The  floor  free  from  paper  and  other  litter   2 

2.  The  walls  and  ceiling  (including  light  fixtures)  — 

a.  Clean,  free  from  dust  and  marks   1 

b.  No  pictures  tacked  on  plastered  walls   1 

3.  Doors  and  transoms  clean  and  in  good  repair   1 

4.  Windows — a.  Clean    5 

b.  Free  from  broken  panes   1 

c.  Easily  raised  from  bottom  and  lowered  from  top  _   1 

d.  Stick  for  adjusting  top  sash,  if  beyond  reach  of  teacher   1 

VII.  THE   CLOAK  ROOMS. 

1.  Orderly  arrangement  of  coats  and  hats   2 

2.  Floor  clean  and  free  from  trash   1 

3.  Hook  for  each  pupil   1 

4.  Shelf  or  cupboard  for  lunch  boxes   1 

5.  All  heavy  coats  removed  and  placed  on  hooks   2 

VIII.  THE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  (OFFICE,  CLASSROOM,  LIBRARY). 

1.  The  teacher's  desk — a.  Books  well  arranged   1 

b.  Records  easily  accessible    1 

2.  Seats  and  desks — 

a.  Adjusted  to  fit  pupil,  and  in  good  repair  with  shelf   2 

b.  Books  and  papers  neatly  arranged  in  desks   2 

3.  The  book  case  or  Dook  closet — 

a.  Books  arranged  in  orderly  rows   1 

b.  Papers  and  seat  work  material  arranged  in  orderly  piles   1 

c.  Books  and  material  free  from  dust   1 

4.  The  radiator  (or  stove  with  open  vessel  of  water)  — 

a.  Clean    1 

b.  Floor  around  free  from  dust  and  trash   2 

5.  The  waste  basket  frequently  emptied  (lined,  if  wire)   1 

IX.  OTHER  ESSENTIONS. 

1.  Window  shades — 

a.  Easily   and  properly  adjusted   3 

b.  Free  from  holes,  tears,  and  decorations   1 

2.  The  bulletin  board — 

a.  Bulletin  board  neatly  made,  framed  if  possible   2 

b.  All  display  work  hung  on  bulletin  board   1 

3.  The  blackboards — 

a.  Free  from  posters  and  cleaned  daily   1 

b.  All  display  work  hung  on  bulletin  board   1 

c.  Erasers  cleaned  daily  out  of  doors   1 

4.  Cleaning  utensils,  placed  in  closet   1 

5.  Vases,  flowers,  and  plants — 

a.  Clean,  attractive  vases  or  glasses  for  flowers   1 

b.  Well  kept  plants  (should  add  to  beauty  of  room)   1 

c.  Plate,  pan,  or  bucket  lid  under  each  potted  plant   1 

6.  Pictures — 

a.  Suitable  for  school  room    1 

b.  Well  placed,  and  hung  with  two  vertical  wires  flat  against  wall 

as  near  eye  level  as  possible  _   1 

X.  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION. 

1.  Uniform  temperature  of  68°,  or  72°  during  cold  weather   5 

2.  Taking  temperature  at  least  3  times  a  day   3 

3.  Room  ventilated  by  lowering  windows  at  top   3 

Total  Score   100  points 


(Total  classroom  score  VI-X  is  60  points.    Special  recognition  should  be  shown  rooms 
excelling  in  "V — Pupil  Cooperation.") 


The  School  Building.  The  construction  of  a  school  building  is  a  matter 
of  such  importance  and  represents  such  an  outlay  of  money,  in  the  case 
of  a  large  building,  that  an  architect  will  be  employed  to  draw  the  plans, 
in  most  cases.  The  employment  of  an  architect,  however,  and  the  letting 
of  the  contract,  does  not  relieve  the  superintendent  and  principal  of  their 
responsibility.  They  should  add  their  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  architects  technical  knowledge  and  skill.  Every  school  plan  should 
be  most  carefully  checked  by  the  superintendent  and  principal  who  should 
study  school  planning  in  order  to  pass  intelligently  upon  problems  which 
arise.     An  intelligent  superintendent  or  principal  can  prevent  serious 
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mistakes  in  architects'  plans  by  studying  such  plans  thoroughly  and  by 
passing  upon  them  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  a  particular 
building. 

liighting  and  Ventilation.  Every  principal  should  insist  upon  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  light  in  a  school  room,  the  amount  of  window  space 
being  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  floor  space.  This  is  a  simple  matter 
and  yet  it  is  violated  almost  constantly.  The  proper  lighting  of  halls 
seems  to  be  neglected  in  many  instances.  By  asking,  "Where  is  the  light 
coming  from?"  the  superintendent  can  raise  an  important  question  which 
the  architect  and  builder  should  answer  with  reference  to  classrooms, 
cloak  rooms,  halls,  corridors,  basements,  and  any  other  space  which  is  to 
be  used. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  a  school  building  is  a  matter  of  real  im- 
portance. Scientific  principles  should  be  employed  and  adequate  provision 
should  be  made. 

Heating.  The  climate  of  North  Carolina  is  delightful,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  adequate  heat  in  school  buildings.  In  every  building 
with  five  rooms  or  more  there  should  be  a  central  heating  plant.  This 
will  prove  to  be  vastly  more  satisfactory  and  almost  as  economical  as  the 
use  of  stoves  in  the  classrooms.  The  cheapest  system  is  not  always  the 
most  economical.  Steam  heat  or  vapor  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory.  A  hot  air  system  should  not  be  used.  The  superintendent 
should  insist  upon  the  system  suggested  by  scientific  study  and  practical 
experience. 

A  thermometer  should  be  placed  in  each  classroom  in  order  that  the 
teacher  and  pupils  may  know  what  the  temperature  is  at  any  time.  It 
should  be  68°  to  70°. 

Water  Supply.  An  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  constitutes  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  confronting  rural  schools  particularly.  Every  effort, 
however,  should  be  made  to  solve  this  problem  on  account  of  its  relation- 
ship to  the  health  of  school  children.  Provision  should  be  made  for  water 
supply  before  the  schoolhouse  is  occupied  by  the  pupils. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  gives  valuable  infor- 
mation and  suggestions: 

"Ordinarily  safe  drinking  water  is  assured  when  the  water  comes  from 
a  municipal  water  supply.  When  such  a  supply  is  not  available  it  becomes 
necessary  to  obtain  water  from  wells  or  springs.  Under  no  condition 
should  an  open  well  or  open  spring  be  used  for  a  school  water  supply,  as 
samples  taken  from  such  wells  and  springs  practically  always  show  pollu- 
tion. All  wells  and  springs  should  be  carefully  protected  from  surface 
drainage  and  contamination  from  the  top;  that  is,  the  tops  of  all  wells 
should  be  closed  with  a  water  tight  cover  so  as  to  thoroughly  exclude  all 
surface  drainage,  wastes,  and  other  pollution  which  might  otherwise  enter 
through  the  open  top. 

"Buckets  and  ropes,  or  chains,  are  some  of  the  greatest  sources  of  well 
pollution  for  the  reason  that  human  hands  are  so  often  contaminated  with 
disease-producing  fecal  matter.  In  the  process  of  securing  the  water  this 
disease-laden  matter  is  rinsed  or  washed  off  onto  the  rope,  or  chain  and 
bucket  from  which  the  entire  well  is  polluted.  Any  one  of  the  many 
pumps  or  pumping  devices  now  on  the  market  will  effectively  prevent 
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pollution  of  wells  in  such  a  manner,  provided  the  top  of  the  well  is 
covered  with  a  water  tight  slab  of  concrete  and  the  surface  wash  and 
drainage  is  away  from  the  well,  rather  than  toward  it. 

"Where  the  supply  is  from  a  spring  the  source  or  outlet  of  the  spring 
should  be  sought  and  a  water-tight  masonry  or  concrete  box  installed 
over  the  source.  A  water-tight  top  and  a  drainage  pipe  leading  out  should 
also  be  provided  so  that  the  water  will  be  accessible  and  at  the  same  time 
common  dippers,  buckets,  and  jugs  cannot  be  dipped  into  the  open  spring. 
To  prevent  surface  drainage  from  gaining  access  to  the  spring  one  or  more 
drainage  ditches  should  be  installed  above  the  spring  to  conduct  the  sur- 
face wash  and  drainage  around  and  away  from  the  spring. 

"But  closed  wells  and  springs,  or  even  the  water  systems  in  our  present 
modern  buildings,  when  connected  to  a  pure  municipal  water  supply,  do 
not  end  the  danger  from  drinking  water.  Unless  individual  drinking  cups 
or  sanitary  bubbling  fountains  are  provided  there  is  still  ample  chance  of 
contamination.  If  individual  cups  are  used  the  supply  of  cups  should  be 
adequate;  they  should  be  protected  from  dirt  and  a  means  of  disposal 
provided.  They  should  also  be  located  in  a  clean,  convenient  well  lighted 
place.  If  bubbling  fountains  are  provided  there  should  be  one  for  every 
60-70  children,  and  be  suited  in  height  to  all  ages  represented  in  the 
school.  They  should  be  constructed  of  some  impervious  material,  such 
as  vitreous  china,  porcelain,  enameled  cast  iron,  or  stoneware,  and  the 
jet  of  water  should  issue  from  a  nozzle  of  non-oxidizing,  impervious 
material  set  at  an  angle  from  the  vertical.  This  nozzle  should  also  be 
protected  by  suitable  guards  to  prevent  the  mouth  or  nose  of  the  drinker 
from  coming  into  contact  with  these  guards  or  nozzles.  The  bowl  of  the 
fountain  should  be  free  from  corners  difficult  to  clean,  and  should  be  so 
proportioned  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  splashing." 

Toilet  Facilities.  The  health  of  school  children  demands  that  adequate 
toilet  facilities  be  provided.  The  State  Board  of  Health  makes  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  in  keeping  with  the  law  on  this  important  matter: 

"There  should  be  at  least  two  separate  indoor  toilet  rooms  with  a  seat 
for  every  twenty-five  pupils.  They  should  be  inspected  daily  by  teacher 
or  principal,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  daily  and  kept  well  ventilated  at  all 
times.  Likewise,  they  should  be  painted  with  washable  paint,  screened 
against  flies  and  provided  with  adequate  hand-washing  facilities. 

"Inside  toilets  should  be  provided  with  water  proof  floors,  and  these 
floors  and  adjacent  side  walls  should  be  kept  thoroughly  scrubbed  and 
cleaned  at  frequent  intervals  to  prevent  odors  or  insanitary  conditions. 
The  use  of  disinfectants  and  deodorants,  particularly  the  dripping  kind, 
is  not  recommended  but  thorough  cleanliness,  with  an  abundance  of  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air,  is  highly  recommended  in  the  place  of  disinfectants. 
Cleanliness  and  fresh  air  are  much  cheaper  and  better  in  every  way. 
Disinfectants  and  deodorants  are  usually  an  acknowledgement  of  accumu- 
lated filth  which  should  have  been  removed  by  ordinary  cleanliness. 

"Where  a  school  sewerage  is  installed  and  there  is  no  stream  available 
for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  a  septic  tank  and  sand  filters,  or  septic  tank 
and  underground  tile  drainage  system  should  be  employed  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  wastes. 
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"The  septic  tank  removes  the  larger  particles  of  sewage  by  sedimen- 
tation. The  solid  matter  which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  ferments, 
or  digests  during  the  course  of  which  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
original  substance  is  converted  into  gas  and  water.  This  digestion  pro- 
cess is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  bacterial,  or  fermenting  organisms. 
Because  of  this  fact,  lye,  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  or  disinfectants  should 
not  be  used  as  they  destroy  the  fermenting  organisms. 

"The  sludge  that  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  should  be  removed 
occasionally.  When  the  accumulation  of  sludge  in  the  tank  amounts  to 
as  much  as  one-third  of  the  volume  or  capacity  of  the  tank,  it  should  be 
drawn  off  or  pumped  out  sufficiently  so  as  to  leave  approximately  a  one 
foot  depth  of  sludge  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  This  will  serve  as  seeding 
material  to  enable  the  sludge  digestion  to  continue  uninterruptedly. 
Ordinarily  these  tanks  should  be  examined  just  before  school  starts  in  the 
fall. 

"Where  no  sludge  bed  is  provided  this  sludge  should  be  discharged  into 
a  long  trench  or  a  pit  and  covered  as  soon  as  sufficient  water  has  dis- 
appeared to  prevent  the  sludge  flowing  over  the  ground  when  the  trench 
of  pit  is  backfilled. 

"The  scum  that  forms  on  top  of  the  sewage  in  the  tank  should  be 
broken  up  periodically.  If  this  is  done  some  of  it  will  sink,  leaving  only 
a  thin  film  which  is  not  objectionable. 

"Where  an  underground  drainage  system  is  installed  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  such  areas  should  be  inspected  periodically.  Wet  spots  and 
puddles  indicate  clogged  pipes  which  should  be  unstopped  at  once. 

"Where  sand  filters  are  used  it  is  essential  that  the  surface  of  the  sand 
be  level.  The  unevenness  of  the  bed  can  be  easily  corrected  by  observing 
the  spread  of  sewage  when  the  tank  discharges.  The  surface  of  the  sand 
should  be  edged  with  a  board  and  the  sand  raked  from  the  high  spots 
into  the  low  places.  It  is  then  necessary  to  keep  the  sand  surface  level. 
This  means  that  children,  as  well  as  cattle  and  other  animals,  must  be 
fenced  out.  The  operation  of  the  filters  will  cause  a  slight  film  to  collect 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sand  filters.  If  this  deposit  is  not  broken  up 
occasionally  the  filters  will  become  sealed  and  fail  to  function  properly. 
Raking  with  a  garden  rake  will  break  the  film  and  keep  the  sand  surface 
level.  This  should  be  done  about  once  each  week.  Raking  serves  another 
useful  purpose  in  that  it  prevents  grass  and  weeds  from  gaining  a  foot- 
hold.   Growths  of  this  kind  will  soon  destroy  a  sand  filter  bed. 

"If  no  sewerage  system  is  available  sanitary  pit  privies  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  pupils,  one  each  for  boys  and  girls,  should  be  built  according 
to  the  plans  and  specifications  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  These  privies  should  be  carefully  maintained  at  all 
times  to  insure  fly  tight  construction,  and  care  taken  to  see  that  the  lids 
are  always  kept  closed  when  not  in  use.  The  seat  should  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  if  soiled  should  be  scrubbed  at  once  with  hot  water  and 
soap,  or  lye." 

Cafeteria.  A  cafeteria  should  be  operated  whenever  and  wherever  it 
is  possible  and  feasible  to  do  so.  This  room  should  be  kept  in  sanitary 
condition  at  all  times,  and  food  should  be  prepared  and  served  under  the 
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same  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  that  govern  hotels  and  cafes.  All 
windows  and  doors  should  he  screened  against  flies  with  16  mesh  screen. 

Waste  paper,  garbage  and  other  refuse  should  be  burned  daily.  A 
home-made  incinerator,  consisting  of  a  large  empty  steel  drum  with  a 
top  removed,  will  serve  this  purpose.  A  few  air-holes  should  be  made  in 
the  sides  of  the  drum  very  near  the  bottom  to  provide  a  draft  and  about 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  bottom  a  cross-hatch  of  iron  bars  or  rods  can 
be  fastened  to  serve  as  a  grate. 

Maximal  Use  of  the  School  Plant.  Every  foot  of  space  in  a  school 
building  should  be  used  maximally.  The  principal  should  study  his 
building,  the  rooms,  the  auditorium,  gymnasium,  shops,  corridors,  and 
closets,  to  determine  how  each  item  of  space  can  be  used  to  greatest 
advantage,  and  how  necessary  alterations  could  be  made.  Schedules 
should  be  made  so  that  large  classes  will  use  large  rooms,  and  that  every 
room  will  be  used  every  period  in  the  day  if  possible.  A  readjustment  of 
desks  or  tables  will  sometimes  make  it  possible  to  care  for  pupils  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  manner. 

For  suggestions  relative  to  maximal  use  of  space  for  high  school  pur- 
poses see  High  School  Manual,  pages  52-53. 

School  Grounds.  An  important  part  of  every  school  plant  is  the  play- 
ground. The  space  allotted  to  playgrounds  should  be  not  less  than  two 
acres  per  teacher.  Ample  equipment  should  be  provided  for  the  play- 
ground since  it  serves  such  a  fine  purpose  in  carrying  out  a  program  of 
health  and  physical  education.  The  playground  should  be  beautified. 
Trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  building  and 
grounds.  Ideas  and  initiative,  and  some  money,  will  work  wonders  in 
beautification.  The  services  of  a  landscape  gardener  or  a  florist  can  be 
secured  at  slight  cost  or  suggestions  for  laying  out  the  grounds  can  be 
secured  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  free  of  charge. 

Trees,  shrubs  and  other  plants  may  be  purchased  from  a  florist,  donated 
by  patrons  of  the  school,  or  dug  up  in  the  woods  in  almost  any  rural 
district.  The  red  bud  or  Judas  tree,  the  dogwood  and  crepe  myrtle  make 
an  almost  perfect  succession  for  practically  any  community  in  the  State, 
especially  Piedmont  and  Eastern  Sections,  We  have  them,  why  not  use 
them?  School  grounds  should  be  made  attractive,  giving  the  impression 
that  somebody  lives  in  the  schoolhouse  and  that  somebody  cares. 


ATTAINMENTS  BY  SUBJECTS  AND  BY  GRADES 


The  following  constitutes  a  statement  of  a  few  definite  attainments  for 
each  grade  and  subject-matter  field.  They  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  been 
confined  to  the  observable,  measureable  and  objective  types  of  outcomes. 
For  estimates  of  growth  in  desirable  attitudes  and  appreciations,  which 
are  reflected  in  evidences  more  difficult  to  discern  and  measure,  the 
teacher  is  referred  to  definite  sections  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  1930,  indicated  hereafter  by  the  abbreviation  C.  S.,  for 
such  subjects  as  are  included  therein.  The  numerals  following  references 
indicate  page  numbers. 

The  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  attainments  in  the  various  subject- 
matter  fields  has  no  relation  to  the  relative  importance  of  subjects.  Fuller 
treatment  has  been  given  to  some  subjects  because  available  material  is 
limited  or  because  the  new  Course  of  Study  does  not  cover  these  subjects. 

These  attainments  by  subjects  may  be  regarded  by  teachers  as  minimal 
requirements  and  may  serve  as  one  of  the  bases  for  promotion  from  grade 
to  grade.  In  many  grades  pupils  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  minimum  here  suggested,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
maximal  attainments.  It  is  understood  that  children  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible in  each  grade  for  the  attainments  of  the  preceding  grades. 


Reading 

First  Grade.     AMlity  to: 

1.  Read  the  four  basal  texts.    C.  S.  35. 

2.  Read  at  least  two  supplementary  readers.    C.  S.  35-38*. 

3.  Read  silently  in  thought  units  and  prove  that  he  understands  what 

he  has  read.    C.  S.  71. 

4.  Read  aloud  clearly  and  naturally  in  thought  units  and  with  con- 

sideration for  the  audience. 

5.  Recognize  new  words  and  secure  word  meaning  from  context. 

6.  Ask  questions  about  and  discuss  intelligently  the  content  of  what 

is  read. 

7.  Read  independently,  becoming  absorbed  com.pletely  in  the  content 

of  interesting  selections. 

8.  Read  silently  without  too  much  vocalization,  and  read  silently  or 

orally  without  finger  pointing  or  head  movement. 

9.  Handle  books  with  care  and  make  proper  use  of  them. 

10.  Read  with  speed  and  accuracy  acceptable  for  first  grade.    C.  S.  72. 

Second  Grade.     Ability  to: 

1.  Attain  all  requirements  for  first  grade.    C.  S.  73. 

2.  Read  the  tv/o  basal  texts.    C.  S.  3  5. 

3.  Read  at  least  four  supplementary  readers.    C.  S.  36,  38*. 

4.  Master  the  vocabulary  and  mechanics  of  reading  for  this  grade. 

C.  S.  74. 

5.  Select  main  thoughts  and  group  related  ideas.    C.  S.  77-78. 

6.  Respond  satisfactorily  to  reading  checks  and  tests.    Pupils  in  the 

second  grade  should  be  able  to  read  relatively  easy  passages  of 
recreatory  reading  suitable  to  the  grade  at  the  rate  of  100  to 
125  words  per  minute. 


♦Where  the  material  is  available  most  pupils  should  read  many  more  books  than  the  minimum 
here  indicated. 
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Third  Grade.    AMUty  to  : 

1.  Attain  all  requirements  for  previous  grades. 

2.  Read  the  two  basal  texts.    C.  S.  35. 

3.  Read  at  least  four  supplementary  readers.    C.  S.  36,  38*. 

4.  Read  orally  and  silently  with  understanding  and  appreciation  any 

material  of  third  grade  level.    C.  S.  80,  85-87. 

5.  Master  the  vocabulary  and  mechanics  of  reading  for  this  grade. 

6.  Read  with  reasonable  rate  and  degree  of  comprehension  for  this 

grade.  C.  S.  29-3  2.  Pupils  in  the  third  grade  should  be  able  to 
read  relatively  easy  passages  of  recreatory  reading  material  suit- 
able to  the  grade  at  the  rate  of  125  to  150  words  per  minute. 

Fourth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Attain  all  requirements  for  previous  grades  as  stated  above  and 

C.  S.  100-101. 

2.  Read  the  basal  reader.    C.  S.  35. 

3.  Read  at  least  four  supplementary  readers.    C,  S.  36,  38*. 

4.  Read  with  understanding  and  interpret  any  material  of  fourth  grade 

difficulty. 

5.  Master  independently  the  pronunciation  and  meanings  of  new  words 

in  context. 

6.  Read  orally  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interpret  to  audience  the 

thought  and  meaning  of  the  selection  read. 

7.  Attain  grade  standards  in  comprehension  and  rate  as  given  on  a 

standardized  test — a  rate  of  about  140  to  160  words  per  minute. 
C.  S.  29-31,  111. 

Fifth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Attain  all  requirements  for  previous  grades. 

2.  Read  the  basal  reader.    C.  S.  35. 

3.  Read  at  least  four  supplementary  readers.    C.  S.  3  6,  38*. 

4.  Get  the  thought  quickly  and  interpret  the  printed  page. 

5.  Attain  grade  standards  in  comprehension  and  rate  as  given  on  a 

standardized  test — a  rate  of  about  160  to  200  words  per  minute. 
C.  S.  29-31,  111. 

6.  Increase  the  reading  vocabulary.    C.  S.  111. 

Sixth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Attain  all  requirements  for  previous  grades. 

2.  Read  the  basal  reader.    C.  S.  35. 

3.  Read  at  least  four  supplementary  readers.    C.  S.  37-38*. 

4.  Read  any  book  of  sixth  grade  difficulty  with  ease  and  understanding 

and  interpret  the  content. 

5.  Attain  grade  standards  in  comprehension  and  rate  as  given  on  a 

standardized  test — a  rate  of  about  180-220  words  per  minute. 
C.  S.  29-31,  111. 

Seventh  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Attain  all  requirements  for  the  previous  grades. 

2.  Read  the  basal  reader.    C.  S.  35. 

3.  Read  at  least  four  supplementary  readers.    C.  S.  37-38*. 

4.  Read  any  book  of  seventh  grade  difficulty  with  ease  and  under- 

standing and  interpret  the  content. 

5.  Attain  outcomes  as  stated  on  page  117,  C.  S.    Rate  of  reading  about 

200  to  250  words  per  minute. 


♦Where  the  material  is  available  most  pupils  should  read  many  more  books  than  the  minimxun 
here  indicated. 
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Language 

First  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Relate  personal  experiences.    C.  S.  140-143. 

2.  Dramatize  grade  material.    C.  S.  136,  144,  145. 

3.  Give  from  memory  ten  or  more  nursery  rhymes  and  riddles;  five  or 

more  first  grade  stories;  descriptions  of  five  or  more  grade 
pictures.    C.  S.  146. 

4.  Copy  first  grade  material  from  script.    C.  S.  137. 

5.  Write  correctly  and  without  assistance  pupil's  full  name  and  fa- 

miliar grade  words. 

Second  Grade.     AMlity  to: 

1.  Give  personal  experiences,  reports  and  interpretations  orally  and 

in  three  or  four  correct  and  related  sentences.    C.  S.  212. 

2.  Give  from  memory  ten  or  more  grade  stories;  six  or  more  primary 

rhymes  and  riddles;  six  or  more  grade  poems  in  full  or  in  part 
and  descriptions  of  six  or  more  grade  pictures.    C.  S.  155. 

3.  Produce  good  oral  and  written  language  under  teacher  guidance. 

C.  S.  160,  162. 

4.  Produce  original  work  in  accordance  with  good  language  and  art 

standards.    C.  S.  147,  148,  150,  212. 

Third  Grade.     AMlity  to: 

1.  Make  inquires;  give  directions,  descriptions  and  detailed  incidents. 

C.  S.  160-162. 

2.  Use  in  oral  and  written  work  words  and  language  forms  most 

common  to  first  three  grades.    C.  S.  158-159. 

3.  Give  from  memory  the  following  or  more:  ten  grade  stories;  six 

poems;  six  rhymes — complete  or  in  part;  six  descriptions;  six 
stories;  and  six  pictures  by  name  or  description. 

4.  Reproduce  and  respond  rhythmically  to  third  grade  songs,  dances, 

pantomines,  games  and  plays. 

5.  Write  in  paragraph  and  build  sentences.     Text  132,  133;  C.  S. 

161,  162. 

6.  Write  original  letters  and  compositions.    C.  S.  162,  211-221. 
Fourth  Grade.     Ahility  to: 

1.  Hold  the  attention  of  a  primary  group  with  personal  experiences, 

stories,  directions,  interpretations  and  reading. 

2.  Give  from  memory  the  following  or  more:  ten  poems — complete  or 

in  part;  six  picture  descriptions  or  interpretations;  and  four 
book  reports.    C.  S.  182. 

3.  Preside  over  a  class  meeting  and  serve  on  committees. 

4.  Write  interesting  and  well  organized  personal  and  original  letters, 

notes,  invitations,  directions  and  interpretations.  C.  S.  172,  173, 
212,  219,  220. 

5.  Correct  pupils  own  written  work  and   use  the  dictionary  with 

teacher  assistance. 

6.  Make  frequent  reference  to  literary  selections  and  other  reading 

matter  such  as  current  events,  pictures,  signs,  announcements. 

Fifth  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Outline  in  oral  and  written  form  five  grade  stories  and  describe  or 

interpret  five  or  more  grade  pictures.    C.  S.  192. 

2.  Give  and  practice  good  principles  of  written  composition,  C.  S.  185, 

and  sentence  analysis  C.  S.  18  5,  18  6. 

3.  Correct  and  appraise  pupil's  own  oral  and  written  language  in  all 

school  subjects. 

4.  Give  from  memory  ten  poems  complete  or  in  part  and  make  reports 

on  four  or  more  books  read.    C.  S.  192. 

5.  Write  short  and  acceptable  business  and  social  letters  of  five  or 

more  related  sentences.    C.  S.  189,  218,  219. 

6.  Use  correct  language  forms  most  common  to  the  grade.    C.  S.  190, 

191. 
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Sixth  Grade.    AMUty  to: 

1.  Make  in  correct  English  a  two-minute  report,  discussion  or  debate 

which  will  interest  an  elementary  group. 

2.  Give  from  memory  ten  or  more  grade  poems — complete  or  in  part; 

make  five  or  more  grade  book  reports;  and  describe  or  interpret 
five  or  more  grade  pictures.    C.  S.  199. 

3.  Recognize  and  use  correct  language  forms  in  oral  and  written  work. 

C.  S.  196-198. 

4.  Serve  on  committees  for  writing  and  producing  short  plays,  pan- 

tomines,  songs  and  illustrated  poems.    C.  S.  199-205. 

5.  Write  social  and  business  letters,  with  increased  vocabularies  in 

speaking  and  writing.    C.  S.  194,  195  and  219-220. 

Seventh  Grade.    AMUty  to: 

1.  Produce  in  correct  English  and  with  ease  three  minute  reports, 

discussions,  debates  and  announcements  which  will  interest  the 
audience  selected.    C.  S.  206. 

2.  Give  from  memory  ten  or  more  poems — complete  or  in  part;  make 

five  or  more  grade  book  reports;  describe  or  interpret  six  or 
more  grade  pictures;  and  write  original  rhymes,  poems  and  short 
stories.    C.  S.  211. 

3.  Select  appropriate  titles  for  and  outline  in  major  and  sub-topics 

grade  compositions  composed  of  two  well  developed  and  related 
paragraphs.    C.  S.  214. 

4.  Write  eight-line  rhymes  or  poems,  three-character  plays,  acrostics 

and  vivid  descriptions.    C.  S.  199-205. 

5.  Understand  and  use  correct  language  forms.    C.  S.  211-222. 

6.  Give  and  accept  criticisms  of  work  and  assist  in  the  development  of 

standards  of  self-appraisals. 


Spelling 

First  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Name  twenty  or  more  of  the  most  frequently  used  letters  of  the 

alphabet  in  first  grade  context. 

2.  Copy  from  script,  spell  from  memory  and  write  fifty  or  more  words 

most  frequently  used  in  first  grade  and  including  pupil's  full 
name. 

Second  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Spell  and  write  correctly  from  dictation  the  words  on  pages  2-10 

of  the  text  and  a  supplementary  list  most  frequently  needed  in- 
written  work.     C.  S.  143,  224-226. 

2.  Pronounce  words  correctly. 

3.  Demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  word  meaning. 

4.  Inspect  pupil's  own  work  and  correct  errors  in  spelling. 

Third  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Spell  and  write  correctly  from  dictation  the  words  on  pages  12-20 

of  the  text  and  a  supplementary  list  of  words  most  frequently 
needed  in  written  work. 

2.  Use  a  variety  of  new  words  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  written  work. 

3.  Use  good  study  habits,  correct  pupil's  own  spelling  and  use  capital 

letters  correctly  in  grade  work. 

Fourth  Grade.     Ability  to: 

1.  Spell  and  write  correctly  from  dictation  the  spelling  words  on  pages 

22-40  of  the  text  and  a  supplementary  list  of  words  most  fre- 
quently needed  in  written  work. 

2.  Do  all  the  test  and  study  exercises  on  pages  23-39  of  the  text. 

3.  Group  words  alphabetically  into  families  and  according  to  similar 

and  dissimilar  meanings. 
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4.  Spell  correctly  in  writing  the  dictated  exercises  on  pages  23-39  of 

text  at  an  average  rate  of  fifteen  words  per  minute. 

5.  Analyze  words  in  terms  of  structure  and  dictionary  meaning. 

Fifth  Grade.     Aliility  to: 

1.  Spell  and  write  correctly  from  dictation  the  spelling  words  on  pages 

4  2-60  of  text  and  a  supplementary  list  of  words  most  frequently 
needed  in  written  v/ork. 

2.  Do  all  the  test  and  study  exercises  given  on  pages  43-5  9  of  the  text. 

3.  Explain  by  illustration  the  effect  prefixes  and  suffixes  have  on  word 

meaning. 

4.  Recognize  reasons  why  words  are  misspelled  and  correct  pupil's  own 

work, 

5.  Spell  correctly  in  writing  the  dictated  exercises  on  pages  43-59  of 

the  text  at  an  average  rate  of  twenty  words  per  minute. 

Sixth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Spell  and  write  correctly  from  dictation  the  spelling  words  on  pages 

62-80  of  text  and  a  supplementary  list  of  words  most  frequently 
needed  in  written  work. 

2.  Do  all  the  test  and  study  exercises  given  on  pages  63-79  of  text. 

3.  Spell  correctly  in  writing  the  dictated  exercises  on  pages  63-79  at 

an  average  rate  of  twenty-five  words  per  minute. 

4.  Find,  master  and  use  words  not  found  in  text  but  essential  to  grade 

writing. 

Seventh  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Spell  and  write  correctly  from  dictation  the  spelling  words  on  pages 

82-10  4  of  the  text  and  a  supplementary  list  of  words  most  fre- 
quently needed  in  grade  writing. 

2.  Do  all  the  test  and  study  exercises  given  on  pages  83-128  of  text. 

3.  Use  aids  given  in  text  including  definitions  and  rules,  the  formation 

of  new  words  by  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  the  correct  use 
of  these  new  words  in  written  sentences. 

Health 

First  Grade.     Ability  to: 

1.  State  and  observe  some  rules  of  health  which  aid  growth.    C.  S. 

264,  280-286. 

2.  Point  out  first  permanent  teeth  and  give  two  rules  for  their  care. 

C.  S.  273,  289. 

3.  Keep  face,  ears,  neck,  hands,  nails,  teeth  clean.    C.  S.  286,  287, 

391. 

4.  Select  seat  of  shape  and  size  suited  to  him.    C.  S.  286,  293. 

5.  Cross  and  walk  on  street,  highway,  and  in  classroom  safely.    C.  S. 

289-292. 

6.  Tell  the  preventive  of  smallpox,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid.    C.  S. 

289-292. 

Second  Grade.     AMlity  to: 

1.  Show  that  keeping  health  rules  aids  one's  feeling  of  fitness.    C.  S. 

280-286. 

2.  Make  physical  adjustments  to  aid  in  overcoming  partial  eye  and 

ear  defects 

3.  Name  some  of  the  best  foods  and  tell  their  values.    C.  S.  280-286. 

4.  State  physical  education  attainments  for  second  grade. 

5.  Give  and  observe  some  personal  cleanliness  rules.    C.  S.  286,  287, 

391. 

6.  Identify  poison  ivy  and  oak  and  treat  minor  skin  injuries.    C.  S. 

289,  292. 

7.  Protect  self  and  others  from  common  germ  diseases.    C.  S.  289-292, 

328. 
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Third  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Give  four  ways  of  aiding  growth  and  strength. 

2.  Tell  value  of  regular  meals,  sunlight,  and  cheerfulness.    C.  S.  280- 

286,  295. 

3.  State  and  demonstrate  standards  for  good  posture.    C.  S.  294. 

4.  State  and  demonstrate  rules  for  cleanliness.    C.  S.  287,  289,  369, 

391. 

5.  State  necessity  for  not  playing  in  street  and  on  highways.    C.  S. 

289,  291. 

6.  Show  that  health  is  a  safeguard  against  illness.    C.  S.  290-292 

7.  Decide  when  to  wear  extra  clothing. 

Fourth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  State  and  observe  rules  for  developing  health  habits.     C.  S.  322- 

323. 

2.  State  and  observe  rules  for  proper  care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nose. 

C.  S.  325,  346-350. 

3.  State  and  observe  healthful  rules  for  eating.    C.  S.  274,  275,  320. 

4.  Tell  how  play  and  exercise  help  posture.    C.  S.  3  29. 

5.  State  how  to  prevent  injuries  from  sun,  from  vehicles.    C.  S.  328. 

6.  Describe  cures  for  pediculosis  and  scabies.    C.  S.  325,  328. 

7.  Use  appropriately  these  terms:   abdomen,  appetite,  blood  vessel, 

bowel,  elimination,  circulation,  digestion,  habit,  heart,  intestine, 
laxative,  lungs,  molars,  nutrition,  perspiration,  pores,  stimulant, 
vitamin,  relaxation,  saliva,  skeleton,  ventilation,  temperature. 

8.  Show  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  optional  text. 

Fifth  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Tell  why  growth  is  a  sign  of  health.    C.  S.  291-295,  330,  340,  351. 

2.  Show  interrelationship  of  mental  and  physical  health.    C.  S.  294, 

295,  330,  340,  351. 

3.  Describes  types  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat  and  teeth  defects, 

4.  List  foods  contributing  respectively  to  growth  and  repair,  energy, 

and  regulation.    C.  S.  338-342. 

5.  Describe  the  proper  clothing  and  shoes  for  growing  people.    C.  S. 

349-351. 

6.  State  values  and  ways  of  practicing  cleanliness.    C.  S.  343-345. 

7.  Describe  the  work  of  white  corpuscles  and  other  helps  to  disease 

prevention.    C.  S.  344-348. 

8.  Use  appropriately  these  terms:  arteries,  bone  builders,  callouses, 

concentration,  dentine,  drug,  diaphram,  flatfoot,  energy,  protein, 
intestinal  juice,  iris,  lens,  ligament,  morphine,  nicotine,  opium, 
pancreatic  juice,  retina,  scurvy,  trunk,  veins,  vision,  wine,  yeast. 

9.  Show  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  basal  text. 

Sixth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  State  characteristics  and  values  of  health.    C.  S.  353-358,  361-362. 

2.  State  causes  and  effects  of  dental  decay,  common  colds,  alcoholism, 

and  narcotism.    C.  S.  3  58-3  60. 

3.  Describe  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation.    C.  S.  353-357. 

4.  List  measures  of  growth.    Physical  Education  attainments  and  C.  S. 

356,  361. 

5.  Describe  and  apply  cleanliness  methods  for  home  and  school.    C.  S. 

358-366. 

6.  Connect  accidents  with  their  causes.    C.  S.  358-361. 

7.  Tell  or  write  a  one  hundred  word  story  of  the  work  of  each  of  the 

following:    Pasteur,  Reed,  Jenner,  Schick,  Gorgas,  Trudeau. 

8.  Use  appropriately   these  terms:     Alcohol,   anopheles,  mosquito, 

antitoxin,  bacillus,  bile,  bacteria,  calcium,  capillaries,  carbohy- 
drates, carbon  dioxide,  certified  milk,  cilia,  circulatory  system, 
cocaine,  cocci,  dermis,  epidermis,  fungi,  gastric  juice,  humus, 
heroin,  inoculation,  internal  cleanliness,  narcotic,  oil  gland, 
peristalsis,  preventive  medicine,  pylorus,  symbiosis,  tissues. 

9.  Show  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  basal  text. 
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Seventh  Grade.     Ability  to: 

1.  State  some  special  growth  problems  of  the  preadolescent  and  the 

adolescent.    C.  S.  259-260,  368,  389. 

2.  Give  some  rules  for  proper  cooking.    C.  S.  3  68. 

3.  Give  and  observe  rules  for  outdoor  sports.    C.  S.  273,  391,  and 

Building  Strong  Bodies.    (Optional  text.) 

4.  State  value  of  cleanliness  in  person,  clothing,  and  environment. 

C.  S.  368-371,  373-378. 

5.  Describe  work  of  public  health  department.    C.  S.  365-372,  390. 

6.  Recognize  good  water  and  demonstrate  method  of  purification. 

C.  S.  365-372,  390. 

7.  Use  appropriately  these  terms:  sanitary,  chlorinate,  cesspool,  cis- 

tern, contagion,  deposit,  filter,  ground  water,  health  protection, 
hydrant,  sanitary  inspector,  food  inspector,  lavoratory,  pasteur- 
ization, quarantine,  sanitary,  sediment,  septic,  sewage,  symptom. 

8.  Write  a  two  hundred  word  discussion  on  "The  Responsibility  of  the 

Community  to  Individual  and  Community  Health  and  of  the 
Individual  to  the  Community  Health." 

9.  Show  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  optional  text. 

Science,  Nature  Study,  Primary  Geography,  Citizenship, 
Primary  History 

First  Grade.    Adility  to: 

1.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  three  wild,  three  cultivated  spring 

flowers;  five  wild,  two  cultivated  fall  flowers;  five  weeds;  five 
trees.    C.  S.  422. 

2.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  six  common  insects,  five  common 

birds,  fourteen  wild  and  domestic  animals,  the  parts  of  animals. 
C.  S.  423,  425  (Reference  material). 

3.  State  the  rules  for  the  proper  care  of  barn-yard  animals  and  fowls. 

4.  Tell  four  ways  by  which  seeds  may  be  distributed.    C.  S.  425-428. 

5.  Identify  the  Big  Dipper,  the  Milky  Way,  the  moon  in  its  four  phases, 

dew,  frost,  rain,  two  minerals  and  two  rocks.  C.  S.  425. 
(Reference  Material). 

6.  Tell  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  kind  of  day,  directions  of 

home  and  nearby  towns  from  school,  the  north,  the  nam^es  of  the 
four  seasons,  days  of  week,  and  months  in  order. 

7.  Tell  obligations  of  family  life,  the  necessity  for  laws  to  regulate 

living  at  home  and  school,  the  kinds  of  work  done  in  local 
community.    C.  S.  449-459,  487,  431-440. 

8.  Describe  customs  practiced  by  children  in  this  and  other  countries 

in  connection  with  world-wide  holidays.    C.  S.  449-459. 

9.  Use  appropriately  these  terms:   celebration,  dew,   family,  frost, 

forest,  farm,  field,  harvest,  holiday,  lake,  market,  marsh,  min- 
erals, pasture,  rain,  river,  rock,  seasons,  snow,  spring,  sunrise, 
sunset. 

Second  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Identify  pictures  or  specimes  of  five  wild,  five  cultivated  spring 

flowers,  the  seeds  and  seed  cases  of  four  common  fall  flowers, 
four  vegetables,  with  the  parts  used  for  foods,  three  shade  trees, 
three  fruit  trees,  nuts  grown  in  community,  those  imported  for 
Christmas.    C.  S.  422. 

2.  Identify   pictures    or   specimens    of    galls,    common  caterpillars, 

dragon-fly,  seven  birds  (food,  habitat,  calls,  habits  of  three), 
twenty  wild  and  domestic  animals,  earthworm  and  habitat,  local 
fish  (parts  and  uses).    C.  S.  423,  424.    1923  C.  S.  429. 

3.  Identify  forms  of  water  (dew,  frost,  hail,  snow,  mist,  ice,  vapor). 

C.  S.  425. 

4.  Locate  North  Star  and  two  dog  stars.  North,  South,  East,  West  as 

applied  to  schoolroom,  grounds,  immediate  locality. 
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i.  Tell  needs  of  an  egg-shell  or  window  box  garden  (light,  heat,  air, 
food,  moisture) ;  which  wild  flowers  should  be  picked  moder- 
ately, sparingly,  or  not  at  all;  how  to  choose  a  Christmas  tree. 

6.  Tell  how  to  raise  caterpillars  and  tad  poles,  how  they  breathe,  re- 

produce and  grow. 

7.  Describe  one  rodent  (habits,  life  history). 

8.  State  when  sun  rises  and  sets. 

9.  Read  calendar  and  thermometer,  read  and  test  accuracy  of  the 

weather  forecast. 

10.  Keep  weather  record  (prevailing  winds,  temperature)  and  describe 

the  seasons. 

11.  Show  how  the  cominunity  occupations   (especially  farming)  con- 

tribute to  local  needs,  and  tell  why  they  are  followed.  C.  S.  449- 
459,  487,  431-440. 

12.  Show  why  community  public  properties  belong  to  all;  how  to  respect 

flag,  nation,  property,  grown-ups,  house  of  worship;  how  some 
specific  laws  help  people  to  live  together. 

13.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  certain  shelters  (tree-dwellers, 

cave-dwellers,  lake-dwellers,  Indian  wigwams,  cliff-dwellers, 
grass  huts,  log  cabins,  igloos),  certain  children  (Dutch,  Indian, 
Eskimo,  Japanese,  Chinese,  African).     1923  C.  S.  434-435. 

14.  Tell  incidents  about  Washington,  Lincoln,  the  flag  and  the  Pilgrims. 

C.  S.  459. 

15.  Use  appropriately  these  terms:  agriculture,  coal,  north,  south,  east, 

west,  hill,  gravel,  all  forms  of  water,  wind,  weather,  tempera- 
ture, thermometer,  stem,  branch,  hull,  seed  pod,  constellation, 
cocoon,  names  of  occupations  and  occupational  equipment. 

Third  Grade.     AMlity  to: 

1.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  50%  of  trees  (including  six  fruit), 

shrubs,  and  herbs  native  to  his  community,  three  plants  of  the 
North,  the  parts  of  a  tree.    C.  S.  422. 

2.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  33^,3%  of  the  birds  common  to 

North  Carolina  (including  relatives  of  barnyard  fowls).  C.  S. 
423. 

3.  Identify  two  snakes,  two  turtles,  two  lizards,  four  frogs,  three 

animals  of  the  North,  five  butterflies,  one  moth,  five  insects,  a 
mollusc,  the  thousandlegs,  and  habitat  of  each.    C.  S.  422-425. 

4.  Locate  or  identify  the  Dragon  and  Great  Bear,  a  hill,  valley,  plain, 

lake  (in  natural  setting),  north,  south,  equator,  hot  lands,  cold 
lands,  temperate  lands,  land  and  water  masses,  where  he  lives 
(on  map  and  globe),  evidences  of  quartz. 

5.  Tell  what  trees  need  to  grow,  how  pollination  occurs,  how  to  plant 

and  grow  flowers  from  bulbs,  what  plants  and  animals  do  on 
each  land  form,  what  effect  running  water,  moving  air  and 
moving  ice  have  on  land  forms. 

6.  Describe  thirty  wild  and  domestic  animals  (including  the  raccoon, 

buffalo,  and  zebra),  construction  of  five  kinds  of  bird  nests, 
habitats,  life  cycle  of  grasshopper  and  moth.    C.  S.  422-427. 

7.  Keep  aquarium  and  terrarium  balanced  and  healthful.  Encyclo- 

pedia. 

8.  Draw  a  map  of  his  surroundings. 

9.  Give  characteristics  of  cold  desert  type  region  (excessive  or  perma- 

nent snow,  low  winter  temperature,  high  summer  temperature, 
scant  vegetation,  low  sun  position,  midnight  sun,  few  inhabi- 
tants, nomadic  life). 

10.  Connect  facts,  C.  S.  459,  with  the  needs  of  himself,  his  family,  and 

his  neighbors. 

11.  Tell  stories  of  people  long  ago,  of  Indians,  of  Eskimos.  (Reading 

texts,  library  books). 
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12.  Use  appropriately  these  terms:  Pollination,  fertilization,  domestic 
animal,  cultivated,  pupa,  land  forms,  glacier,  iceberg,  vegetation, 
equator,  nomad,  trade,  manufacture,  cooperation,  exchange. 
Note:    At  this  point  the  attainments  are  set  up  separately  according  to  sub- 
jects as  textbooks  are  required  in  geography  and  history. 

Science 

Fourth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  60%  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 

herbs  native  to  local  community,  plants  characteristic  of  water 
and  desert  life,  two  bulbs  suitable  for  winter  blooming.  C.  S. 
422. 

2.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  50%  of  the  birds  (nesting  and 

habits  of  ten,  including  quail),  reptiles,  turtles,  frogs,  ten  or 
more  butterflies,  forty  wild  and  domestic  animals.  C.  S.  422- 
425. 

3.  Locate  in  setting  Cassiopeia. 

4.  Tell  the  value  of  trees  in  combatting  power  of  sun,  wind,  hail, 

cold;  enemies  (plant,  animal  and  insect) ;  which  winds  bring 
rain. 

5.  Describe  preparation  of  animals  (including  man)  for  winter — birds, 

animals,  and  insects  characteristic  of  water  and  desert  life;  life 
history  of  the  bee;  composition  of  granite;  water  cycle;  position 
of  earth  with  reference  to  sun. 

6.  Use  weather  map  to  trace  storms  across  the  United  States. 

7.  Adapt  own  life  to  weather  forecast. 

8.  Demonstrate  water  and  sand  power. 

9.  Use  appropriately  scientific  terms  related  to  above  facts. 
Fifth  Grade.    AUlity  to: 

1.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  two  trees  with  pods  for  fruit,  two 

fruit-bearing  shrubs,  two  additional  shade  trees,  five  each  of 
flowering  annuals,  biennials,  perennials,  (including  bloodroot, 
bluebell,  wind  flower),  the  simple  and  composite  flower,  five  fall 
vegetables  (fruit,  leafy  and  root  foods),  ferns,  fungi,  70%  of 
the  plant  life  subjects  listed  C.  S.  422-427. 

2.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  five  enemy  and  five  friend  garden 

insects,  two  rodents,  four  bird  winter  residents,  three  bird  in- 
sect eaters,  a  bird  flesh  eater  (owl),  a  bird  scavenger  (vulture, 
crow),  a  bird  weed  seed  eater,  a  bird  spring  transient,  a  fall 
transient. 

3.  Locate  or  identify  Cephus,  four  kinds  of  building  rocks,  the  kinds 

of  clouds. 

4.  Name  five  good  and  five  poor  heat  conductors,  nine  rocks,  nine 

minerals, 

5.  Tell  the  age  of  trees,  how  to  drain,  water  and  fertilize  a  garden, 

effect  of  sunshine  on  plants  and  animals,  laws  about  game  and 
forest  protection. 

6.  Describe  the  life  cycle  of  the  silkworm;  the  effect  of  seasonal  and 

weather  changes  on  rocks,  gardens,  and  animals;  causes  of  fog 
and  clouds;  the  work  of  Luther  Burbank;  the  Solar  System. 

7.  Demonstrate  or  illustrate  the  principle  on  which  steam  and  gasoline 

engines  work. 

8.  Use  appropriately  scientific  terms  related  to  above  facts. 
Sixth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  ten  weed  annuals,  five  weed 

biennials,  five  weed  perennials. 

2.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  75%  of  the  birds  listed  C.  S.  423 

(two  each  of  the  insect  eating  group,  waders,  scratchers,  perch- 
ers,  four  each  winter  and  bird  transients),  two  poisonous  and 
three  beneficial  snakes. 
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3.  Locate  or  identify  nine  rocks,  nine  minerals,  the  planets  and  six 

stars  of  first  magnitude  in  their  different  positions  through- 
out the  year. 

4.  Tell  the  uses  of  different  trees  and  parts  of  trees,  why  trees  grow 

almost  everywhere,  how  soil  is  formed,  effect  of  sunshine  on 
plants,  why  some  animals  sleep  in  winter,  foods  and  habitat  of 
different  animals  and  birds. 

5.  Make  bird,  flower,  tree,  rock,  mineral,  and  fish  maps  of  North 

Carolina. 

6.  Describe  the  life  cycle  of  the  mosquito,  fly,  ant,  clothes  moth, 

cockroach,  beetle,  and  the  work  of  the  government  in  control 
and  preservation  of  plants,  trees,  and  animals  and  in  study  of 
weather. 

7.  Name  institutions  and  books  giving  additional  information  on  dif- 

ferent fields  of  science. 

8.  Demonstrate  cross-pollination,  sound  production  and  transmission, 

principle  of  thermos  bottle,  magnet,  mariner's  needle,  electrical 
force  with  tissue  paper  fairies. 

9.  Use  appropriately  scientific  terms  related  to  above  facts  and  activi- 

ties. 

Seventh  Grade.     Ability  to: 

1.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  all  trees,  herbs,  and  shrubs  of  his 

neighborhood,  80%  of  those  on  page  422  C.  S. 

2.  Identify  pictures  or  specimens  of  50%  of  the  fish,  molluscs,  Crus- 

tacea, and  myriapods,  the  twenty-five  most  common  North 
Carolina  birds,  75%  of  the  insects  and  their  habitats,  all  snakes 
and  lizards,  six  frog  types.    C.  S.  422-423. 

3.  Tell  how  to  exterminate  four  each  of  house,  field  and  garden  pests. 

4.  Meet  earth  and  sky  requirements.  Geography  Attainments,  Grade 

Seven. 

5.  Demonstrate  softening  of  water,  the  generation  of  electrical  power, 

filtration,  distillation,  siphoning,  air  transportation  in  heavier 
than  air  and  lighter  than  air  machines. 

6.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  good  ventilation,  the  prob- 

lem of  supplying  a  home  and  city  with  water. 

7.  Make  articles  listed  under  Toys  and  Inventions.    C.  S.  421,  Grades 

4-7. 

8.  Use  appropriately  scientific  terms  related  to  these  facts  and  princi- 

ples. 

9.  Apply  the  scientific  method  and  point  of  view  in  solving  own 

problems.    C.  S.  419,  443-447. 
Note:    Teachers  will  find  the  following  bulletin  helpful  as  reference  material 
in  the  teaching  of  Science,  Cycles  of  Garden  Life  and  Plant  Life, 
Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  15,  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.   Price,  25  cents. 

Citizenship 

Fourth  Grade.     Ability  to: 

1.  State  and  obey  school  and  group  regulations    C.  S.  431-438,  481-485. 

2.  Join  in  cooperative  enterprises.    C.  S.  431. 

3.  Name  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  and  principal 

officials  of  the  State  with  the  term  of  office  of  each.    N.  C.  Manual. 

4.  State  and  understand  the  services  rendered  by  public  servants  and 

public  utilities.    C.  S.  460-461. 

5.  State  traffic  regulations  and  the  necessity  for  them.     Primer  of 

Traffic  Rules  (State  Highway  Commission).  Health  (fifth  grade 
text)  193. 

Fifth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  State  the  services  rendered  by  public  agencies.    C.  S.  463. 

2.  State  the  qualifications  of  public  servants  referred  to  in  C.  S.  463. 
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Sixth  Grade.     Ability  to: 

1.  State  the  requirements  for  success  in  several  different  types  of  work. 

C.  S.  464-466. 

2.  State  one's  own  strong  and  weak  points  for  several  different  types 

of  work.    C.  S.  466-467. 

3.  Describe  the  local  and  state  political  units.    C.  S.  466-467. 

4.  State  the  necessity  for  public  health  regulations.    Cleanliness  and 

Health  (sixth  grade  text). 

Seventh  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  State  five  services  rendered  by  city  or  town  governments,  eight  by 

state,  and  five  by  the  national.    C.  S.  469-470. 

2.  Give  the  seven  divisions  of  the  constitution,  the  names  of  the  depart- 

ments of  government  with  the  heads  and  their  most  important 
powers  and  duties.  Houses  of  Congress.  History  text,  N.  C. 
Manual,  Dual  Government,  C.  S.  481-483. 

3.  Tell  and  demonstrate  how  laws  are  made.    C.  S.  470.  References. 

4.  Name  his  congressmen,  his  legislators,  and  other  state  officials.   C.  S. 

470  (References),  N.  C.  Manual. 

5.  State  and  demonstrate  the  minimum  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

C.  S.  470. 

6.  Tell  purpose  and  weakness  of  the  World  Court.    History  text. 


History 

Fourth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Tell  how  North  Carolina  Indians  and  early  North  Carolina  settlers 

lived. 

2.  Tell  stories  of  Granganimeo,  Virginia  Dare,  Captain  Messer's  Son, 

Edenton  Tea  Party,  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Catherine  Sherrill,  Martha  Lenoir,  Cornwallis's  Country  Dance, 
Flora  MacDonald,  Maggie  McBride,  Betsy  Brandon,  Little  Andy. 

3.  Locate  on  outline  map  and  connect  historical  event  with  each  of 

the  following:  Roanoke  Island,  Brunswick,  New  Bern,  Hills- 
boro,  Edenton,  Charlotte,  Queen's  Museum,  Alamance  Battle- 
ground. 

4.  Give  meaning  of  these  terms:  frontier,  fort,  paleface,  patriot,  pio- 

neer, massacre,  settlement,  stamp  tax.  Regulator,  Hornet's  Nest. 

5.  Give  name  and  achievement  of  an  outstanding  explorer  and  dis- 

coverer from  each  nation  and  motive  for  work. 

6.  Show  how  some  present  day  ideals  and  plans  grew  out  of  those  of 

the  past. 

7.  Show  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  optional  text.  Reference: 

C.  S.  460-463.  1923  C.  S.  356-362. 

Fifth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Name  a  representative  leader  and  his  greatest  achievement  from 

each  of  the  orignal  thirteen  colonies. 

2.  Give  the  three  main  reasons  for  European  colonization  in  America. 

3.  Give  at  least  two  reasons  for  western  migration. 

4.  Describe  five  American  inventions  and  name  the  inventors. 

5.  Describe  home  life,  travel  and  communication,  religious  life,  in- 

dustry and  government  of  the  five  periods  of  historical  develop- 
ment of  our  country. 

6.  Name  twenty  of  our  greatest  men  and  women  and  their  contribu- 

tions to  the  social,  economic,  and  industrial  development  of  our 
country. 

7.  Describe  the  five  transportation  aids  developed  in  America. 

8.  Show  that  history  is  a  story  of  how  man  has  solved  his  problems. 

9.  Show  how  some  of  our  present  day  ideals  and  plans  grew  out  of 

those  of  the  past. 
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10.  Give  meaning  of  these  terms:  Magna  Carta,  Parliament,  navigator, 
"sea  of  darkness",  monk,  cargo,  persecution,  royal  colony.  Pil- 
grim, redemptioner,  indentured  servant,  "Free  Trade  and 
Sailor's  Rights",  sectionalism,  compromise,  immigrant,  emi- 
grant, ordinance,  "forty-niners",  proclamation,  emancipation, 
state's  rights,  carpet-bagger. 
11.  Show  reasonable  familiarity  with  basal  text  and  supplementary 
materials.    Reference:  C.  S.  464-491.    1923  C.  S.  375-388. 

Sixth  Grade.     AMUty  to: 

1.  Describe  the  difference  in  life  today  and  that  of  early  peoples  and 

those  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  records,  utensil^,  textiles,  travel, 
social  customs,  government. 

2.  Tell  how  man  has  used  the  earth's  resources  to  meet  his  needs, 

especially  in  North  Carolina  -  fish,  minerals,  forests,  soil,  climate. 

3.  Show  that  our  history  grew  out  of  history  of  other  nations. 

4.  Locate  on  an  outline  map  of  North  Carolina  the  areas  settled  by 

people  from  England,  Virginia,  France,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  tell  why  they  came. 

5.  Show  how  five  North  Carolinians  increased  the  State's  prestige  out- 

side of  State. 

6.  Give  name  and  exact  work  of  these  types  of  North  Carolina  citizens: 

(1)  five  men  prominent  in  solving  colonial  problems,  (2)  six 
people  prominent  in  winning  our  freedom  and  creating  our 
government,  (3)  five  pioneers  for  public  educational  facilities, 
(4)  five  contributors  to  important  internal  improvements,  (5) 
three  great  Civil  War  patriots,  (6)  three  leaders  of  sane  recon- 
struction policies,  (7)  five  leaders  of  today. 

7.  Define  the  following  terms:  Spartan,  Olympic  games,  "heathen  in- 

vasion". Divine  Right  of  Kings,  Christianity,  Hun,  Viking, 
Mohammedanism,  reformation,  apprentice,  bond-servant,  nulli- 
fication. Reconstruction,  slavery,  panic,  secede,  constitutional 
convention,  amendment,  abolitionist,  town  meeting. 

8.  Show  familiarity  with   basal  text  and  supplementary  materials. 

Reference:  C.  S.  464-491.    1923  C.  S.  363-375. 

Seventh  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  State  four  difficulties  overcome  by  early  explorers  and  colonizers. 

2.  Associate  a  fact  with  the  following  dates:  1000,  1492,  1607,  1619, 

1620,  1763,  1776,  1783,  1789,  1803,  1804-05,  1850,  1861,  1898, 
1914,  1917,  1919. 

3.  Name  at  least  two  outstanding  explorers  from  each  of  the  following 

countries:  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Italy,  United 
States. 

4.  Name  one  outstanding  colonial  governor  from  each  of  thirteen 

original  colonies. 

5.  Tell  why  each  of  the  following  peoples  came  to  America:  Hugue- 

nots, Puritan,  Cavaliers,  Dutch,  Scotch-Irish,  Swiss,  Germans, 
Scotch  Hilanders,  and  locate  settlements  on  outline  map. 

6.  Name  three  famous  American  soldiers,  three  British  of  the  Revo- 

lutionary War,  and  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  World  War 
from  each  main  country  engaged. 

7.  Tell  the  main  causes  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  Revolu- 

tionary War,  the  War  of  1812,  the  War  between  the  States,  the 
Spanish  American  War,  the  World  War. 

8.  Name  five  great  Americans  who  have  worked  for  world  peace  and 

understanding. 

9.  Define  these  terms:    arbitration,   foreign  commerce,   free  trade, 

tariff,  imperialism,  income  tax,  poll  tax,  census,  inauguration. 
Industrial  Revolution,  sweat  shop,  machine  age,  age  of  crafts- 
manship. Republic,  autocracy.  Entente,  Central  Powers,  Spoils 
System,  annexation,  trust,  conscription,  Pan-Americanism,  Con- 
servatism,   initiative,    bureaucratic    government,  referendum, 
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legal  tender,  strike,   Internationale,   socialism.   Fascism,  Bol- 
shevism, dictatorship,  balance  of  power.  League  of  Nations. 
10.  Show   familliarity  with   the   text   and   supplementary  materials. 
Reference:  C.  S.  464,  481-483.    1923  C.  S.  388-403. 

Geography 

Fourth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Draw  to  scale  a  map  of  the  schoolroom  and  of  the  playground.  Text 

66-69,  72,  75,  82. 

2.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  North  Carolina  and  major  political  and 

geographical  subdivisions  of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

3.  Locate  on  outline  map  areas  of  chief  farm  and  other  raw  products, 

manufactured  articles,  together  with  routes  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation.   Text  1-24,  86-87,  123-154. 

4.  Apply  directions  (north,  south,  east  and  west)  to  map  and  globe. 

Text  61-66. 

5.  Demonstrate  on  globe  and  map  the  meaning  of  latitude  and  longitude 

and  the  movements  causing  day  and  night  and  the  seasons.  Text 
61-66. 

6.  Express  some  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  interdependence 

of  peoples. 

7.  Give  evidence  of  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  text  and  supple- 

mentary materials. 

Fifth  Grade.    AMlity  to  : 

1.  Locate  on  outline  map  of  North  Carolina  the  three  principal  physical 

divisions;  on  outline  map  of  the  United  States  the  great  central 
plain,  the  Appalachian  and  the  Cordilleran  Highlands. 

2.  Locate  on  globe  and  outline  map  of  world  or  the  several  continents: 

(1)  the  twenty  most  important  cities  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  the  chief  city  and  capital  of  the  fifteen  most  important  coun- 

tries of  the  world. 

(3)  the  ten  most  important  water  and  rail  highways  of  the  world. 

(4)  the  five  most  important  land  highways  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  the  two  most  important  airways  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Name  the  great  world  producing  areas,  five  principal  raw  products 

imported,  five  exported  by  the  United  States,  the  trade  routes 
most  often  used.    Text  252-256. 

4.  Describe  processes  of  cotton  and  tobacco  manufacturing. 

5.  Give  the  characteristics  of  these  type  regions:   (1)  Hot  wet  type — 

equatorial  and  tropical  (high  temperature,  excessive  rainfall,  no 
marked  seasonal  changes,  prevailing  east  winds,  noonday  at  zenith 
all  the  year,  dense  vegetation,  backward  natives,  simple  thatched 
houses,  clothing  negligible);  (2)  Mediterranean  type  (low  tem- 
perature range,  winter  rains,  summer  drought,  slight  rainfall, 
prevailing  west  winds,  irrigation,  thick  leaved  vegetation);  (3) 
Monsoon  type  (summer  rain,  winter  droughts,  intensive  agricul- 
ture, low  temperature  range,  etc.);  (4)  Cyclonic  type  (rain  dis- 
tributed through  year,  pronounced  seasons,  comparatively  dense 
population,  extensive  manufacturing,  vegetation  plentiful.) 

6.  Give  evidence  of  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  text  and  supple- 

mentary materials. 

Sixth  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Sketch  map  of  North  Carolina  and  locate  areas  suited  to  trucking, 
fruit  growing,  dairying,  manufacturing,  mining,  lumbering,  recrea- 
tion, ten  minerals,  ten  rocks,  ten  most  important  cities  and  towns» 
the  five  most  important  rivers,  the  inland  waterway,  the  three  most 
important  railway  lines  connecting  with  other  states  and  foreign 
ports,  the  three  busiest  bus  lines.  Text  Supplement,  bulletins  of 
chambers  of  commerce  and  transportation  companies. 
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2.  Give  five  reasons  why  North  Carolina  is  sometimes  called  the  "land 

of  opportunity." 

3.  Describe  processes  of  mining  and  manufacturing  of  talc,  marble, 

clay,  feldspar,  mica. 

4.  Sketch  maps  of  North  America  and  of  the  United  States;  locate  on 

each  major  political  division,  areas  suited  to  farming,  grazing, 
fishing,  lumbering,  manufacturing,  and  mining.    Text  24-217. 

5.  Show  why  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Quebec, 

Asheville,  Akron,  St.  Louis,  Winston-Salem,  Durham,  Charlotte, 
grew  into  cities  having  their  respective  industries.  Text  24-217, 
Supplement. 

6.  Name  ten  each  of  largest  exports  and  imports  of  North  Carolina  and 

the  United  States.    Text  403-410. 

7.  Tell  the  characteristics  of  mountain  and  hot  desert  type  regions. 

8.  Give  evidence  of  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  text  and  supple- 

mentary materials. 

Seventh  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Locate  on  globe,  political,  and  outline  map  of  world  (or  the  several 

countries)  five  each  of  characteristic  plants  and  animals  of  all 
continents  and  the  major  countries,  the  areas  of  earth  producing 
or  having  largest  amounts  of  coal,  cereal  grains,  fruits,  truck 
products,  cotton,  flax,  rubber,  oil,  diamonds,  gold,  copper,  iron, 
lumber,  cattle.    Text  403-410. 

2.  Tell  three  reasons  why  Great  Britain  and  United  States  lead  in 

world  commerce.    Text  240-254,  275-285,  116-209. 

3.  Use   appropriately   the   following   terms:    agriculture,  atmospheric 

pressure,  barometer,  bed  rock,  bluff,  canal,  cape,  channel,  com- 
merce, continent,  coastal  plain,  current,  dam,  delta,  domestic 
commerce,  earthquake,  erosion,  estuary,  fall  line,  fjord,  flood 
plain,  foreign  commerce,  glacier,  growing  season,  harbor,  horizon, 
import,  irrigation,  natural  resources,  outlet,  peninsula,  plain, 
plateau,  prehistoric,  primitive,  raw  materials,  river  basin,  river 
system,  sea  level,  solar  system,  steppe,  stream  bed,  tributary, 
tundra,  waterfall,  water  power,  water  shed,  zenith,  zone. 

4.  Show  how  man  has  learned  to  live  in  a  lowland,  in  the  mountains, 

on  an  island,  on  an  ice-covered  plain,  in  a  low  densely  populated 
country,  on  an  inland  sea.  Text  1-5,  201,  209,  275-285,  292-296, 
315,  320,  311-314,  273,  341. 

5.  Show  how  countries  and  people  are  becoming  more  inter-dependent. 


Arithmetic 

First  Grade.     AMlity  to: 

1.  Count  with  objects  to  20. 

2.  Count  without  objects  by  I's,  5s,  and  lO's  to  100;  by  2's  to  20. 

3.  Read  and  write  numbers  to  100. 

4.  Recognize  quantitative  relationships,  as  fewer,  smaller,  shorter,  etc. 

5.  Recognize  without  counting  groups  of  objects  containing  2,  3  and  4, 

6.  Add  combinations  of  all  digits  to  10. 

7.  Subtract  with  no  minuend  greater  than  10. 

8.  Add  column  of  three  or  four  addends  whose  sum  does  not  exceed  10. 

9.  Recognize:  cent,  nickel,  dime,  quarter  and  half-dollar;  days  of  the 

week,  months,  date  on  calendar;  clock-face  (hour  and  half-hour); 
pint,  quart;  foot;  dozen,  half-dozen. 

10.  Recognize  fractional  part — i^. 

11.  Solve  simple  oral  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction  involving 

numbers  not  exceeding  10,  and  make  change  up  to  10. 
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Second  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Count  by  2's,  3's  and  4's  to  100. 

2.  Read  and  write  numbers  to  1,000. 

3.  Give  remainder  of  the  100  addition  number  facts. 

4.  Do  column  addition,  one,  two  and  three  rows  of  one,  two  and  three 

digit  numbers. 

5.  Add  numbers  involving  carrying. 

6.  Give  remainder  of  the  100  subtraction  facts. 

7.  Do  subtraction  of  one,  two  and  three  digit  numbers. 

8.  Subtract  numbers  involving  borrowing. 

9.  Give  multiplication  tables  of  2's,  5's  and  lO's. 

10.  Solve  simple  one-step  problems  on  life  situations  (oral)  involving 

addition  and  subtraction  involving  no  carrying  or  borrowing. 

11.  Estimate  and  measure  lengths,  heights,  widths  in  inches,  feet  and 

yards. 

12.  Use  fractional  parts:  14,  %. 

13.  Read  Roman  numerals  to  12. 

14.  Recognize  and  know  comparative  value  of  coins  to  one  dollar,  dollar 

bill,  inch,  foot,  yard,  pound,  gallon;  make  correct  change  from  a 
dime,  a  quarter,  a  half-dollar,  and  a  dollar  for  any  purchase. 

15.  Tell  the  time  of  day;  months  of  the  year  in  order;  relation  of  day, 

week,  month,  year  and  seasons;  read  a  calendar. 

16.  Give  names  and  meanings  of  the  terms  and  signs  of  addition,  sub- 

traction and  multiplication,  also  $,  c. 

Third  Grade.     Ability  to: 

1.  Count  to  100  by  6's,  7's,  8's  and  9's,  beginning  with  any  number. 

2.  Read  and  write  numbers  to  10,000. 

3.  Give  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  combinations 

automatically. 

4.  Add  numbers  of  not  more  than  three  orders;  add  U.  S.  money,  dollars 

and  cents;  add  five,  six,  seven  or  eight  addends. 

5.  Subtract  numbers  of  not  more  than  three  orders;  check  by  adding 

the  difference  to  the  subtrahend;  subtract  U.  S.  money,  dollars  and 
cents;  solve  simple  one-step  problems  involving  both  addition  and 
subtraction;  check  all  operations. 

6.  Multiply  with  multiplicand  of  three  order  numbers  and  multiplier 

of  one  order  number;  multiply  dollars  and  cents;  give  names  and 
meanings  of  the  terms  in  multiplication;  solve  simple  two-step 
problems  involving  multiplication  and  one  of  the  other  processes; 
check  operations. 

7.  Do  simple  short  division  with  remainder;  solve  one-step  problems 

involving  division;  solve  two-step  problems  involving  any  two 
processes;  name  and  give  meanings  of  the  signs  and  terms  in 
division. 

8.  Write  Roman  numerals  to  30. 

9.  Do  simple  measuring,  using  pound,  gallon,  half-gallon,  bushel,  peck, 

yard,  square  yard,  square  foot;  use  decimals  in  money. 
10.  Use  1/6,  1/7,  1/8,  1/9,  1/10  as  partitive  division. 

Fourth  Grade.     Ability  to: 

1.  Read  and  write  numbers  to  1,000,000. 

2.  Add,  subtract,  and  multiply  whole  numbers  involving  all  difficulties. 

3.  Divide  whole  numbers  using  short  and  long  division  forms.  Text 

321-366. 

4.  Perform  all  fundamental  operations  with  speed  and  accuracy  accord- 

ing to  fourth  grade  standards;  check  and  prove  all  work. 

5.  Perform  practical  problems  of  fourth  grade  level. 

6.  Add  and  subtract  simple  fractions;  fractions  and  whole  numbers; 

take  a  fractional  part  of  numbers;  solve  simple  problems  in  the 
addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions. 

7.  Write  Roman  numerals  to  L;  C,  D,  and  M 
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8.  Apply  dry  measures,  linear  measure,  weight,  surface  and  square 
measure;  find  rectangular  areas;  draw  to  scale;  use  a  ther- 
mometer. 

Fifth  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Read  and  write  numbers  to  1,000,000,000;  read  Roman  numerals. 

2.  Add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and 

decimals.  Including  examples  involving  U.  S.  money. 

3.  Use  liquid  and  dry  measures;  measures  of  time,  length  and  surface 

in  practical  problems.    Text  127-144. 

4.  Perform  simple  business  operations,  including  expense  accounts  and 

savings  accounts. 

5.  Analyze  and  work  two-step  problems  involving  U.  S.  money,  fractions 

or  the  common  tables  of  measure;  analyze  three-step  problems. 

6.  Solve  practical  problems  appropriate  to  the  grade;  check  all  opera- 

tions and  prove  answers. 

7.  Make  graph  showing  progress  record;  draw  floor  plan  to  scale. 

Sixth  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Perform  fundamental   operations  with  whole  numbers,  fractions, 

decimals  and  denominate  numbers. 

2.  Solve  problems  involving  area  and  volume.    Text  365-402. 

3.  Apply  percentage  to  business  practice. 

4.  Apply  business  forms  and  usage:  Keeping  accounts,  receipts  and  ex- 

penditures; sales  slips;  making  bills;  writing  receipts;  writing 
checks;  banking  accounts;  inventory  and  appraisal;  graphs,  post- 
office,  telegraph,  express  and  freight  service.    Text  324-347. 

5.  Solve  practical  problems  appropriate  to  the  grade;  estimate  answers 

and  check  results  of  all  problems. 

Seventh  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Perform  the  fundamental  operations  in  whole  numbers,  fractions, 

decimals  and  denominate  numbers  with  speed  and  accuracy. 

2.  Apply  percentage  to  practical  problems  dealing  with  interest,  profit 

and  loss,  commission,  taxes,  banking  and  insurance. 

3.  Apply  business  forms  and  usage  to  purchasing  goods,  budgeting, 

banking,  stocks  and  bonds,  expenditures,  and  investments. 

4.  Show  a  knowledge  of  practical  measurements  based  upon  the  child's 

home  experiences  including  the  measuring  of  gas  and  electricity. 

5.  Solve  practical  problems  suitable  for  testing  arithmetical  achieve- 

ment.   Text  257-263. 

Art — Drawing  and  Design  in  Various  Mediums 

First  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Recognize  the  six  standard  colors  (text  p.  2)  and  use  these  in 

various  media  (pencil,  crayon,  chalk,  charcoal,  tempera)  in 
making  simple  designs  of  things  we  eat,  what  we  drink,  where 
we  live,  trees,  flowers,  toys,  pets,  play  fellows,  persons,  copies 
of  pictures,  persons  and  things  in  stories  and  poems. 

2.  Model  clay  into  dishes,  animals,  human  figures,  fruits,  birds,  toys 

(text  p.  17). 

3.  Illustrate  on  paper,  wood,  cloth  and  blackboard  the  main  parts 

and  actions  in  stories,  poems  and  games. 

4.  String  a  loom  and  weave  simple  color  combinations. 

6.  Fold,  cut  and  use  simple  patterns;  paste;  use  tools  and  materials 

skillfully. 

6.  Make  (under  teacher  guidance)  pictures,  posters,  booklets  and 
frescoes  which  have  theme,  color,  balance,  variety  and  appro- 
priate lettering. 
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Second  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Recognize  the  complementary  colors  in  various  media  and  use  these 

in  terms  of  "light",  "dark",  "bright"  and  "dull"  in  study  of 
tints  and  shades  of  pure  color. 

2.  Recognize  dominant  colors  in  nature  and  copy  in  simple  pattern 

and  various  mediums — drawing,  painting,  modeling,  weaving. 

3.  Produce  in  group,  having  theme  and  action,  the  designs  listed  in 

first  grade,  item  one. 

4.  Recognize  and  plan  costumes  for  Indians,  Dutch,  Japanese,  Eskimos, 

United  States  soldiers. 

5.  Do  block  printing,  lettering  and  mounting  for  posters,  booklets, 

charts  and  bulletin  boards  in  terms  of  grade  art  standards. 
Text  5,  9,  19. 

6.  Make    (under  teacher  guidance)    booklets,   friezes,  wall  panels, 

movie  shows,  puppet  shows,  costumed  playlets  and  sand  table 
illustrations. 

Third  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Use  similar  materials  and  illustrations  as  in  grades  one  and  two 

but  in  better  form,  more  complicated  pattern  (including  lino- 
leum in  original  designs)  and  including  in  the  illustrations  more 
theme  and  action. 

2.  Make  costumes  and  illustrations  of  stories,  poems,  and  plays  in 

Indian,  Dutch,  Japanese,  Eskimo,  Pilgrim  and  United  States 
military  life. 

3.  Express  various  art  ideas  by  making  grade  objects — Christmas  and 

May  Day  booklets,  portfolios,  animals  and  pets,  pen  holders, 
vases,  book  ends,  book  cases,  bird  houses,  flower  stands,  play 
houses,  curtains  and  personal  costumes. 

4.  Judge,  reconstruct,  complete  and  preserve  various  illustrations  in 

crayon,  water  colors,  tempera,  paper,  cloth,  wood,  clay,  thread 
and  soap  or  other  carving  materials. 

Fourth  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Express  an  idea  in  the  form  of  a  poster  or  booklet  which  has  good 

theme,  balance,  print  and  color  harmony. 

2.  Illustrate  the  following  in  series  of  original  and  colored  pictures: 

poems,  historical  stories,  seasons,  local  industries,  and  civic 
order. 

3.  Make  from  design  or  pattern  substantial  toys  in  ralfia,  cloth,  clay, 

wood,  and  paints. 

4.  Make  a  loom  and  weave  a  rug  in  attractive  design  and  color. 

i.  Work  cooperatively,  extensively  and  to  the  successful  completion 
of  pieces  of  art  involving  the  efforts  of  a  group — constructing  a 
plantation,  village,  picture  show,  school  fair. 

Fifth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Produce   satisfactory   complementary   colors   by   mixing  primary 

colors  in  the  coloring  of  illustrations. 

2.  Produce  appropriate  contents  for  and  bind  securely  an  attractive 

grade  book. 

3.  Weave  a  basket.    Text  16. 

4.  Arrange  a  room  artistically  (schoolroom,  bedroom,  dining  room, 

living  room)  including  the  arrangement  of  flowers  and  pictures. 

Sixth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Select  appropriate  pictures  and  statuary  for  the  school  and  personal 

surrounding.    Text  14. 

2.  Use  dyes,  designs  and  materials  for  creative  textile  work.    Text  17. 

3.  Analyze  and  suggest  improvement  for  the  arrangement  by  rooms  in 

the  home  and  school;  put  plans  on  paper. 

4.  Select  materials,  make  or  copy  designs  for,  and  produce  appro- 

priate costumes  for  grade  activities. 
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5.  Sketch  human  faces  and  forms. 

6.  Copy  in  crayon,  tempera  and  water  colors  scenes  from  nature  and 

human  life. 

Seventh  Grade.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Make  baskets  of  raffia  or  reed  which  have  handles  and  covers;  make 

lunch  clothes  and  wall  hangings  with  simple  decorative  designs; 
make  rugs,  scarfs,  bags,  bowls,  candle  sticks,  urns,  window  boxes, 
flower  trellis,  bulletin  board,  easel,  book  racks,  filing  cases, 
leather  purses  and  statuary. 

2.  Rebind  library  books. 

3.  Make,  in  colors,  series  of  pictures  showing  evolution  of  bridges, 

homes,  clothes,  cooking,  weapons,  records,  lights,  transportation, 
schools;  and  illustrate  great  stories — Miles  Standish,  Great  Stone 
Pace,  Snowbound,  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 

4.  Produce  appropriate  art  in  all  school  subjects — drawing  in  science, 

graphic  charts  and  maps  in  geography  and  history,  pictures  and 
other  illustrations  in  language. 

5.  Recognize   and   copy   simple   designs   in   native   arts — Egyptian, 

Roman,  Greek,  Indian. 

6.  Design    appropriate   posters,    announcements    and    programs  for 

special  occasions. 

7.  Sketch  in  colors  a  simple  portrait  and  a  landscape. 


Music 

First  Grade.    Alnlity  to: 

1.  Sing  twenty  or  thirty  rote  songs  which  are  appropriate  to  this  grade. 

Sing  one  stanza  of  America. 

2.  Listen  attentively  to  music. 

3.  Interpret  rhythms:  2/4,  3/4,  4/4  time. 

4.  Read  songs  from  chart  and  sing  these  songs  with  syllable  names. 

5.  Select  good  tones. 

6.  Take  part  in  five  rhythmic  or  singing  games;  for  example,  to  par- 

ticipate in  activities  of  rhythmic  band  or  toy  orchestra. 

7.  Sing  individually,  correctly,  and  without  harmful  vocal  habits  five 

of  the  songs  sung  by  the  new  class  as  a  whole. 

Second  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Sing  thirty  new  songs  appropriate  to  the  grade— ten  of  them  from 

memory.    Sing  one  stanza  of  America. 

2.  Sing  from  song  book  for  second  grade  following  both  the  words  and 

the  music,  individually  and  with  group  or  class. 

3.  Read  and  sing  at  sight  with  syllables  simple  and  easy  melodies. 

4.  Recognize  five  compositions  on  hearing  the  first  few  measures  of 

each;  follow  and  recognize  a  recurrent  theme  in  a  new  song. 

Third  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Sing  correctly  and  pleasingly  thirty  new  songs,  ten  of  them  from 

memory,  including  two  stanzas  of  America. 

2.  Recognize  five  compositions  used  as  memory  selections;  respond 

to  the  common  rhythms  with  reasonably  good  coordination,  and 
identify  a  few  of  the  common  instruments  in  phonograph  selec- 
tions. 

3.  Sing  simple  songs  from  the  third  grade  music  text,  both  individually 

and  with  the  class  as  a  whole. 

4.  Sing  at  sight,  by  syllables,  easy  melodies  in  any  of  the  usual  nine 

major  keys;  recognize  somxe  twelve  of  the  more  familiar  signs 
and  terms  used  in  connection  with  staff  notation. 

5.  Write  simple  dictation  exercises  involving  three  to  five  tones  in  one 

exercise. 
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Fourth  Grade.    Adility  to: 

1.  Attain  standards  for  previous  grades. 

2.  Sing  correctly  and  pleasingly  America,  Carolina,  and  thirty  new  songs 

— at  least  ten  from  memory. 

3.  Sing  at  sight  music  appropriate  to  this  grade  as  outlined  in  the 

textbook,  both  individually  and  with  the  class. 

4.  Recognize  the  tone  and  appearance  of  the  instruments  of  the  or- 

chestra. 

5.  Recognize  and  write  the  names  of  twenty  standard  compositions  from 

hearing  the  first  few  measures  of  each.  Select  music  that  has  real 
musical  merit  and  charm. 

Fifth  Grade.     AMlity  to: 

1.  Attain  standards  for  previous  grades. 

2.  Sing  correctly  and  pleasingly  forty  new  songs — at  least  ten  from 

memory,  which  should  include  two  stanzas  of  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner  and  America  the  Beautiful. 

3.  Sing  at  sight  music  appropriate  to  this  grade  in  either  part  or  two- 

part  singing  as  outlined  in  the  music  text  for  this  grade. 

4.  Sing  individually,  freely  and  correctly  and  without  harmful  vocal 

habits,  songs  sung  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

5.  Recognize  and  give  titles  to  fifteen  standard  compositions. 

Sixth  Grade.     AMlity  to: 

1.  Attain  standards  for  previous  grades. 

2.  Sing  twenty  unison  songs,  two-part  and  three-part  songs,  some  of 

them  from  memory. 

3.  Sing  individually  at  sight  with  words,  simple  two  and  three-part 

songs  in  any  key. 

4.  Sing  individually,  freely,  correctly  and  without  harmful  vocal  habits, 

the  songs  sung  by  the  class  as  a  whole  and  selected  from  the 
music  text  for  the  grade. 

5.  Recognize  and  give  titles  and  the  names  of  composers  of  twenty-five 

standard  compositions. 

Seventh  Grade.     AMlity  to: 

1.  Attain  standards  for  all  previous  grades. 

2.  Sing  well,  and  with  enjoyment  a  repertory  of  thirty  songs  of  musical, 

literary,  community,  and  national  interest. 

3.  Sing  at  sight  part  songs  of  the  grade,  of  a  very  simple  hymn  such  as 

Now  the  Day  is  Over. 

4.  Show  knowledge  of  the  essential  parts  of  elementary  theory  sufiicient 

to  give  a  correct  explanation  of  any  notational  features  contained 
in  a  song  of  average  difliculty  in  the  music  text  for  the  grade. 

5.  Recognize  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  as  to  construction,  tone, 

color,  and  function. 

Writing 

First  Grade.     AMlity  to: 

1.  Maintain  fairly  continuous  movement. 

2.  Keep  reasonably  good  writing  position. 

3.  Display  fair  degree  of  accuracy  in  writing  the  digits,  some  of  the 

more  commonly  used  capitals  and  a  few  simple  words  including 
his  own  name. 

4.  Write  at  speed  of  20  letters  per  minute  in  writing  words  of  not 

more  than  three  letters  each. 

5.  Do  the  work  outlined  in  text  for  first  grade. 

See  manuals  and  writing  scales  for  this  and  other  grades  from  Zaner- 
Bloser  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Company, 
New  York. 
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Second  Grade.    AMUty  to: 

1.  Observe  right  and  left  margins  in  all  written  work. 

2.  Criticise  his  own  work  by  comparison  with  one  or  more  writing 

scales. 

3.  Write  the  quality  designated  for  the  second  grade  on  the  writing 

scales  at  a  speed  of  25  letters  per  minute,  such  words  as  occur 
in  spelling  or  are  common  to  second  grade  needs. 

4.  Complete  the  work  outlined  in  text  for  second  grade. 

Third  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Keep  reasonably  good  writing  position. 

2.  Show  development  of  automatic  movement. 

3.  Write  at  a  speed  of  at  least  60  letters  per  minute  and  quality  of 

writing  measuring  third  grade  on  the  writing  scale. 

4.  Complete  the  work  outlined  in  text  for  third  grade. 

Fourth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Attain  standards  of  all  previous  grades. 

2.  Write  at  rate  of  65  letters  per  minute  and  quality  of  writing  meas 

uring  fourth  grade  in  writing  scale. 

3.  Complete  the  work  outlined  in  text  for  fourth  grade. 

Fifth  Grade.    AHlity  to: 

1.  Show  appreciation  of  good  handwriting. 

2.  Master  correct  slant,  comparative  heights  of  letters,  uniform  spacing 

of  words,  and  letters,  automatic  movement. 

3.  Write  70  letters  per  minute  and  the  quality  of  writing  measuring 

fifth  grade  in  the  writing  scale. 

4.  Complete  the  work  outlined  in  text  for  fifth  grade. 

Sixth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Attain  standards  for  fifth  grade. 

2.  Write  75  letters  per  minute  and  quality  of  writing  measuring  sixth 

grade  on  writing  scale. 

3.  Complete  the  work  outlined  in  text  for  sixth  grade. 

Seventh  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Make  sharp,  clear-cut,  light  unshaded  lines  of  uniform  size  and 

slant. 

2.  Space  letters  and  words  correctly. 

3.  Align  words  and  sentences  evenly. 

4.  Write  with  rapidity,  ease  and  endurance. 

5.  Write  85  letters  per  minute  with  the  quality  of  writing  measuring 

seventh  grade  on  the  writing  scale. 

6.  Complete  the  work  outlined  in  text  for  seventh  grade. 

Important : 

Pupils  in  any  of  the  grades  should  be  excused  from  drill  when  the 
standard  attainment  has  been  reached  and  kept. 

Physical  Education 

Note:    Each  child  at  the  indicated  grade  level  should  be  able  to  attain  75% 
of  the  following: 

First  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Form  a  ring. 

2.  Throw  a  ball  to  a  definite  person  at  5  feet  distance. 

3.  Catch  a  ball  at  5  feet. 

4.  Walk,  run  and  skip  to  music. 

5.  Execute  stunts  for  first  grade.    C.  S.  293,  313-314. 

6.  Respond  to  directions. 
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7.  Maintain  correct  posture  for  individual  possibilities. 

8.  Play  six  new  games,  principally  singing.* 

9.  Balance  on  a  2  inch  beam,  12  feet  long. 

Second  Grade.    Ahility  to: 

1.  Throw  a  ball  to  a  person  at  10  feet  distance. 

2.  Catch  a  ball  at  10  feet. 

3.  Gallop  to  music. 

4.  Cooperate  in  playing  games. 

5.  Execute  stunts  for  second  grade.   C.  S.  293,  313-314. 

6.  Maintain  correct  posture  for  individual  possibilities. 

7.  Make  suggestion  for  story  plays  that  grow  out  of  activities. 

8.  Play  seven  new  games,  principally  singing.*t 

9.  Do  forward  roll. 

10.  Recognize  lullaby,  march,  and  play  rhythms. 

Third  Grade.    Ahility  to: 

1.  Run  50  yards  in  9  seconds  (Boys);  six  potato  race  (5  feet  apart,  15 

feet  between  can  and  finish)  in  34  seconds  (Girls). 

2.  Running  vault  over  bar  or  fence — 3  feet. 

3.  Throw  baseball  90  feet  (B) ;  75  feet  (G). 

4.  Catch  a  fly  ball  at  45  feet— 3  out  of  5  (B) ;  30  feet  (G). 

5.  Dodge  ball  thrown  from  any  point  within  a  25  foot  circle. 

6.  Do  standing  broad  jump — 13  feet  (B).   Bounce  ball  25  times  (G). 

7.  Jump  rope  or  spin  a  top. 

8.  Execute  stunts  for  grade.    C.  S.  313-314. 

9.  Kick  soccer  goal — 3  out  of  5  (B). 

10.  Play  eight  new  games.    (Include  simple  relays.) 

11.  Do  one  cart  wheel. 

12.  Maintain  good  posture  for  individual  possibilities. 

13.  Swim  20  yards  free  style  in  20  seconds. 

14.  Jump  in  water  (feet  first)  and  swim  40  yards,  coming  to  full  stop 

once. 

15.  Rope  climb  hands  and  feet. 

16.  Shoot  2  basketball  goals  in  4  seconds  (B). 

Fourth  Grade.    Ability  to:  * 

1.  Bowl  volley  ball  to  hit  at  20  feet— 3  out  of  5  (B) ;  3  out  of  10  (G). 

2.  Catch  baseball,  tossed  65  feet— 3  out  of  5  (B) ;  50  feet— 3  out  of  5  (G). 

3.  Run  50  yards  in  8  seconds  (B) ;  30  yards  in  6  seconds  (G). 

4.  Jump  5  feet  6  inches  (standing  broad)  (B);  5  feet  4  inches  (G). 

5.  Throw  baseball  60  feet  (B);  50  feet  (G). 

6.  Make  peasant  and  minuet  curtseys. 

7.  Slide  to  music. 

8.  Play  fair  at  school. 

9.  Keep  good  posture  for  individual  possibilities. 

10.  Play  9  new  games. 

11.  Cart  wheel  or  standing  hop,  step,  jump — 15  feet. 

12.  Chin  oneself  once,  or  head  stand  for  3  seconds. 

13.  Face  float,  20  feet,  three  times. 

14.  Run  six  potato  race  (5  feet  between,  15  feet  between  can  and  finish) 

in  32  seconds. 

15.  Serve  volley  ball  (7  foot  net) — 5  out  of  10. 

16.  Shoot  3  basketball  goals  in  30  seconds. 

Fifth  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Hit  bowling  pin  with  12-inch  ball,  at  25  feet— 3  out  of  10  (B);  at 

20  feet— 3  out  of  10  (G). 

2.  Catch  a  baseball  at  65  feet — 3  out  of  5. 

3.  Run  50  yards  in  8  seconds  (B) ;  40  yards  in  7  seconds  (G). 


•See  Newson  Manuals,  Primer,  Playtime,  and  Progressive  Music  and  Hollis  Dann  Series. 
tSee  also  Trips  to  Take  (Johnson). 
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4.  Jump  5  feet  8  inches  (standing  broad)  (B) ;  5  feet  6  inches  (G). 

5.  Throw  baseball  120  feet  (B) ;  90  feet  (G). 

6.  Execute  polka  and  waltz  rhythms  in  folk  games. 

7.  Keep  good  posture  for  individual  possibilities. 

8.  Slide  and  leap  to  standard  music. 

9.  Do  one  standard  folk  dance. 

10.  Make  original  rhythmic  pattern  from  several  simple  musical  selec- 

tions. 

11.  Shoot  4  basketball  goals  in  30  seconds. 

12.  Do  stand,  hop,  step  and  jump — 13  feet. 

13.  Cart  wheel — 2  times  (B). 

14.  Swim  20  yards,  free  style  in  18  seconds  (B). 

15.  Jump  in  water  feet  first,  swim  60  yards  (B). 

Sixth  Grade.     Ability  to: 

1.  Baseball  target  throw  12-inch  ball  at  25  feet — 3  out  of  6  (B) ;  hit 

bowling  pin  with  12-inch  ball  at  25  feet  (G). 

2.  Catch  baseball  at  75  feet  (B);  60  feet  (G). 

3.  Run  100  yards  in  14  seconds  (B) ;  50  yards  in  7  seconds  (G). 

4.  Jump  5  feet  10  inches  (standing  broad);  running  high — 3  feet,  10 

inches;  running  broad — 12  feet  4  inches  (B). 

5.  Do  standing  hop,  step  and  jump  15  feet  (B);  13  feet  (G). 

6.  Throw  baseball  120  feet  (B) ;  110  feet  (G). 

7.  Execute  step-swing-and-balance  step. 

8.  Serve  volley  ball  over  7-foot  net — 5  out  of  10. 

9.  Shoot  3  out  of  5  basketball  goals. 

10.  Play  11  new  games. 

11.  Play  fair  in  games. 

12.  Keep  good  posture  for  individual  possibilities. 

13.  Kick  football  goal  from  a  tee — 2  out  of  5 — 45  feet  distance. 

14.  Catch  place  kicked  football  behind  goal  posts — 3  out  of  5. 

15.  Run  and  vault  over  bar  or  fence — 4  feet. 

16.  Rope  climb,  hands  and  feet,  16  feet  (jumping  start)  in  9  seconds. 
Seventh  Grade.    Ability  to: 

1.  Hit  bowling  pin  with  12-inch  ball  35  feet  distance  (G). 

2.  Execute  all  rhythm  steps  above  and  work  out  unit  using  them. 

3.  Catch  baseball  110  feet. 

4.  Run  220  yards  iA  33  seconds  (B);  60  yards  in  7  seconds  (G). 

5.  Jump  6  feet  6  inches  (standing  broad)  (B);  6  feet  2  inches  (G). 

6.  Throw  baseball  125  feet  (B);  115  feet  (G). 

7.  Forward  head  spring  (B). 

8.  Show  control  of  temper. 

9.  Shoot  3  goals  in  25  seconds  (B) ;  shoot  3  out  of  5  (G). 

10.  Play  12  new  games. 

11.  Swim  180  yards,  free  style,  in  37  seconds  (B);  swim  40  yards  (G). 

12.  Hand  stand  (still)  3  seconds  (B). 

13.  Keep  good  posture  for  individual  possibilities. 

14.  Execute  sailor  dive  in  good  form. 

15.  Hang  between  ropes,  turn  backward  and  return  (bend  only  at  hips). 
Note:  The  attainment  standards  for  the  high  school  grades  are  the  Na- 
tional Physical  Achievement  Standards  for  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Certificates  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Used  by  permission. 
Permanent  record  cards  may  be  secured  for  boys  from  this  address. 

Grades  Eight  and  Nine  (B).  Ability  in: 
A.    Game  Skills.  To: 

1.  Kick  football  goal  (from  a  tee)  2  out  of  5 — 60  feet. 

2.  Throw  baseball  target  (either  corner),  12-inch  ball. 

3.  Shoot  basketball  goal  7  in  30  seconds. 

4.  Serve  tennis  ball — 3  out  of  5. 

5.  Catch  place  kicked  football  behind  goal  posts — 4  out  of  5. 
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B.  Track  and  Field.  To: 

1.  Run  100  yards  dash  in  13  seconds. 

2.  Do  running  broad  jump — 12  feet  10  inches. 

3.  Do  running  high  jump — 4  feet. 

4.  Throw  baseball  (regular  league  ball) — 145  feet. 

5.  Run  220  yards  in  32  seconds. 

C.  Gymnastics.  To: 

1.  Rope  climb,  hands  and  feet,  16  feet  (jumping  start)  in  8  seconds. 

2.  Hand  stand  (still)  for  4  seconds. 

3.  Run  vault  over  bar  or  fence — 4  feet  6  inches. 

4.  Hang  between  ropes,  turn  backward  and  return  (bend  only  at  hips 

knees  rigid). 

5.  Forward  hand  spring. 

D.  Water  Sports.  To: 

1.  Swim  200  yards. 

2.  Recover  an  object  weighing  5  pounds — 3  in  5  by  surface  dives  in 

8  feet  of  water. 

3.  Swim  40  yards,  free  style,  in  35  seconds. 

4.  Execute  front  jack  dive  in  good  form. 

5.  Demonstrate  4  of  the  following  strokes:    back,  side,   crawl  or 

trudgeon,  swimming  50  feet  for  each  stroke  demonstrated. 

Note:    Junior  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  test  accepted  in  place  of  these 
standards. 

Grades  Ten  and  Eleven  (B).  AMlity  in: 

A.  Game  Skills.  To: 

Attend  regular  practice  and  play  in  at  least  two  full  games  on  any  one 
of  the  regular  teams:  Football,  Baseball,  Basketball,  Speed  Ball, 
Soccer,  Volley,  Hockey,  Tennis,  or  be  runner  up  in  tournament  of 
other  teams. 

B.  Track  and  Field.  To: 

1.  Run  100-yards  dash  in  11%  seconds. 

2.  Running  broad  jump — 15  feet  6  inches. 

3.  Running  high  jump — 4  feet  6  inches. 

4.  Throw  8-pound  shot — 33  feet. 

5.  Run  220-yards  dash  in  28  seconds. 

C.  Gymnastics.  To: 

1.  Rope  climb  hand  over  hand  (from  sitting  start) — 18  feet. 

2.  Backward  roll  to  hand  stand  or  upstart. 

3.  Do  standing  bar  vault — 5  feet. 

4.  Circle  bar  backward  from  hand  to  front  support  (any  dismount). 

5.  Handspring  backward  or  somersault  front  or  back. 

D.  Water  Sports.  To: 

1.  Swim  440  yards. 

2.  Recover  an  object  weighing  10  pounds — 5  in  5  by  surface  dives  in 

8  to  10  feet  of  water. 

3.  Swim  100  yards,  free  style,  in  1  minute  and  25  seconds. 

4.  Execute  front,  back  and  front  jack  dives  in  good  form. 

5.  Tread  water  one  minute. 

Note:    Senior  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  test  accepted  in  place  of  these 
standards. 

Grades  Eight  and  Nine  (G)*.  AMlity  in: 

A.    Game  Skills.  To: 

1.  Throw  12-inch  indoor  baseball  (accuracy) — 2  in  5  at  25  feet. 

2.  Serve  volley  ball — 2  in  5. 

3.  Tennis  serve — 3  in  6. 

4.  Throw  basketball  goal  from  10-foot  line — 2  in  5. 


*See  also  section  on  North  Carolina  High  School  Girls  Athletic  Association,  page  74. 
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5.  Kick  soccer  goal  from  a  stand  (from  penalty  kick  line,  36  feet  in 

front  of  goal  which  is  18  feet  by  6  feet  high) — 3  in  5. 

6.  Bat  a  fair  ball  (indoor  baseball) — 3  in  5. 

7.  Throw  a  basketball  25  feet  accurately  enough  to  be  caught,  or  at 

a  target. 

B.  Track  and  Field.  To: 

1.  Run  six  potato  race  in  22  seconds. 

2.  Run  all  up  Indian  club  race  in  30  seconds. 

3.  Run  50-yards  dash  in  8  seconds. 

4.  Throw  Round  Arm  Dodgeball,  using  volley  ball — 45  to  75  feet. 

5.  Run  and  catch,  rope  6  feet  high — go  30  feet,  make  three  trips. 

6.  Throw  8-inch  indoor  baseball— 100  to  150  feet. 

C.  Stunts.  To: 

1.  Balance,  1  deep  knee  bend  for  24  feet — 1  in  2. 

2.  Vault  over  buck  or  leap  frog  over  person  3  feet  high. 

D.  Water  Sports.**  To: 

1.  Jump  into  water,  feet  first,  swim  60  yards  without  touching  pool 

on  the  bottom,  come  to  full  stop  and  assume  vertical  position  at 
least  once. 

2.  Recover  5-pound  object,  in  6  feet  of  water  by  surface  dive — 1  in  5. 

3.  Swim  20  yards,  free  style,  in  24  seconds. 

4.  Execute  a  front  dive  (running  or  standing  header)  in  good  form. 

5.  Demonstrate  two  of  the  following  strokes:  breast,  back,  side,  crawl, 

or  trudgeon,  swimming  50  feet  for  each  stroke  demonstrated. 
Note:    Junior  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Test  accepted  in  place  of  these 
standards. 

E.  Rhythms.  To: 

1.  Waltz  step. 

2.  Polka  step. 

3.  Mazurka  step. 

4.  Scottische. 

5.  Demonstrate  two  standard  folk  rhythms. 

6.  Beat  2/3  and  6/8  rhythm. 

7.  Make  one  original  adaptation  of  any  one  of  tke  fundamental  steps 

listed. 

Grades  Ten  and  Eleven  (G).  Ability  in: 

A.  Game  Skills.  To: 

1.  Throw  12-inch  indoor  baseball — 4  strikes  out  of  6  throws  at  30 

feet. 

2.  Serve  volley  ball — 10  in  12. 

3.  Serve  tennis  ball — 4  in  5. 

4.  Throw  basketball  goal — 3  in  6. 

5.  Bowl  and  score,  using  10  Indian  clubs  and  a  croquet  ball,  indoor 

baseball,  or  shot. 

6.  Throw  playground  ball  up,  bat  it  and  run  to  base  45  feet  away. 

7.  Shoot  15  basketball  goals  in  one  minute. 

8.  Attend  regular  practice  and  play  in  a  total  of  at  least  two  full 

games;  know  and  referee  any  two  of  the  following  games: 
field  ball,  speed  ball,  soccer,  volley  ball,  basketball,  captain  ball, 
tennis,  golf,  horseshoes,  archery,  bowling,  newcome. 

B.  Track  and  FiEn:.D.  To: 

1.  Run  50-yard  dash  in  7%  seconds. 

2.  Run  six  potato  race  in  20  seconds. 

3.  Run  all  up  Indian  club  race  in  28  seconds, 

4.  Pass  8  out  of  10  basketballs  accurately. 

5.  Throw  Round  Arm  Dodgeball  60  feet. 

6.  Throw  playground  baseball  112  feet. 

7.  Run  obstacle  race  in  23  seconds. 


•♦Taken  from  Swimming  Badge  Tests,  revised,  N.  R.  A.  No.  2466. 
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C.  Stunts.  To: 

1.  Balance  book  on  head,  one  deep  knee  bend — 24  feet,  two  trials. 

2.  Raise  trunk — 12  times. 

3.  Knee  dip. 

4.  Hand  stand. 

5.  Travel  on  bar  or  ladder  horizontally. 

6.  Jump  stick. 

7.  Straddle  vault  over  buck  or  leap  frog  over  person — 3  feet  6  inches 

height. 

D.  Water  Sports.**  To: 

1.  Swim  180  yards. 

2.  Recover  5-pound  object  in  8  feet  of  water  by  surface  dive — 2  in  5. 

3.  Swim  40  yards,  free  style,  in  45  seconds. 

4.  Execute  front  and  jack  dives  in  good  form. 

5.  Explain  the  theory  of  floating  and  float  on  the  back,  remaining  in 

position,  for  at  least  one  minute.  (Full  credit  allowed  for  form 
if  candidate  sinks). 

6.  Demonstrate  three  of  the  following  strokes:  breast,  back,  side, 

crawl,  or  trudgeon,  swimming  50  feet  for  each  stroke  demon- 
strated. 

E.  Rhythms.  To: 

1.  Demonstrate  elements  of  natural  clog  or  tap  rhythms,  and  three 

rhythms. 

2.  Demonstrate  Virginia  Reel  or  several  country  dance  rhythms. 

3.  Demonstrate  two  character  or  folk  dances. 

4.  Demonstrate  an  original  rhythmic  interpretation. 


References : 

1.  North  Carolina  State  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  1930, 

p.  411,  references  to  exercise,  posture,  and  play  in  section  on 
Health. 

2.  Physical  Education  in  the  High  Schools.    Educational  publication 

No.  104,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

3.  Lessons  in  Physical  Education  for  the  Elementary  Grades.    (Out  of 

print. ) 

4.  Twice  55  Games  with  Music.    C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

25c.    (Full  piano  accompaniments,  75c.) 

5.  State  adopted  texts  for  music. 

6.  Play  Activities  for  Elementary  Schools.    LaSalle.   A.  S.  Barnes  and 

Co.,  New  York.  $2.00. 

7.  Rhythms  and  Dances  for  Elementary  Schools.   LaSalle.   A.  S.  Barnes 

and  Co.,  New  York.  $3.00. 

8.  Manual  of  Physical  Education — Activities  for  Elementary  Schools. 

State  Department  of  Education.  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  $1.25. 

9.  Manual  of  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Grades.    Bureau  of 

Nutrition  and  Health.  Division  of  Extension,  University  of  Texas. 
$1.00. 

10.  Rural  and  Small  Community  Recreation.    Playground  and  Recrea- 

tion Association,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  $0.75. 

11.  A  Guidebook  for  Safety  Education.    National  Bureau  of  Casualty 

and  Surety  Underwriters.    1931.   New  York.  $0.75. 


♦♦Taken  from  Swimming  Badge  Tests,  revised.  N.  R.  A.  No.  2466. 


SUPERVISION— THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 


There  were  23,900  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  for  the  year 
1930-31,  this  number  being  350  more  than  were  employed  during  the  next 
preceding  year.  Of  this  number  17,857  were  white  and  6,043  colored,  or 
divided  according  to  rural  and  charter  systems,  17,341  rural  and  6,559 
charter. 

They  were  the  best  trained  corps  of  teachers  the  public  schools  had  ever 
had.  Of  the  total  number,  22,927  (17,771  white  and  5,156  colored)  had  at 
least  four  years  of  high  school  training,  and  only  973  white  and  887  colored 
had  only  high  school  training  or  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  kind  of  certificate  held 
by  the  white  and  colored  teachers  of  the  State  for  1930-31: 


KIND  OF  CERTIFICATE 

WHITE 

COLORED 

TrkT*  A  T 
lUJLAij 

TEACHERS 

County   „ 

56 

411 

467 

Provisional  B   

4 

4 

Provisional  A   

5 

25 

30 

Temporary   _  

25 

447 

472 

Provisional  Elementary   

Elementary  B  _  

675 

916 

1,591 

Elementary  A  

2,368 

1,201 

3,569 

Prov.  Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  C  _ 

Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  C  

2,313 

699 

3,012 

Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  B  

3,^21 

1,131 

4,552 

Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  A  — . 

2,815 

251 

3,066 

Elementary  Principal   

81 

6 

87 

Provisional  High  School  „  — 

High  School  C  

185 

81 

266 

High  School  B    

574 

210 

784 

High  School  A  „  _  

4,359 

557 

4,916 

High  School  Principal  

665 

95 

760 

40 

5 

45 

Superintendent*   -  — 

275 

4 

279 

Total  Number  

17.857 

6,043 

23,900 

*Does  not  include  actual  superintendents  in  systems  having  attendance  permitting  more  than 
twenty  teachers. 


In  1922-23  the  average  training  of  white  teachers  was  slightly  more  than 
one  year  in  college.  The  white  teachers  employed  during  1930-31  had  an 
average  training  of  approximately  three  years  in  college. 

From  1923-24  to  1930-31,  the  training  of  Negro  teachers  increased  from 
less  than  high  school  graduation  to  one  and  one-half  years  in  college. 

The  training  of  rural  white  teachers  has  been  raised  two  years  within 
the  8-year  period.  Although  the  training  of  teachers  employed  in  charter 
schools  has  been  raised  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  year  during  this 
period,  their  average  is  nearly  a  year  above  that  of  rural  teachers. 

In  the  colored  schools  the  increase  in  training  of  teachers  from  1923-24 
to  1930-31  was  slightly  greater  in  charter  systems  than  in  the  rural  systems. 
The  training  of  rural  colored  teachers  has  been  raised  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  during  seven  scholastic  years. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  very  few  white  teachers  with  training 
equivalent  to  less  than  high  school  graduation.  Only  .5  per  cent  of  the  white 
teachers  are  now  in  this  class,  whereas  in  1921-22,  19  per  cent  of  the  white 
teachers  held  certificates  based  on  training  lower  than  graduation  from  a 
standard  high  school. 

In  1921-22  teachers  who  were  just  high  school  graduates  represented  36.2 
per  cent  of  the  total;  in  1930-31  only  3.8  per  cent  of  the  white  teachers  were 
in  this  group.  In  other  words,  only  4.3  per  cent  of  the  white  teachers  did 
not  have  some  college  training. 

The  percentage  of  teachers  having  three  and  four  years  of  college  training 
tends  to  increase.  In  1921-22  only  5.8  per  cent  of  the  white  teachers  were 
in  the  "three-year  college"  group,  and  15.8  per  cent  in  the  "four-year  college" 
group.  During  the  year  1930-31,  46.2  per  cent  of  all  white  teachers  had 
completed  the  work  of  a  standard  four-year  college  course. 

For  the  white  teachers  there  are  now  no  counties  having  teachers  whose 
average  training  is  less  than  high  school  graduation. 

There  has  been  commendable  progress  in  the  training  of  teachers,  but 
the  facts  presented  indicate  all  too  clearly  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  State  will  have  an  adequately  trained  professional  teaching  staff. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  many  teachers  now  employed  need  not  only  increased 
academic  training,  but  guidance,  assistance  and  stimulation.  Even  the  best 
trained  teachers  profit  greatly  from  proper  supervision.  Some  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  heads  of  departments  in  large  schools  are  equipped 
to  supervise  teachers,  and  have  rendered  fine  service  in  this  connection. 
The  rural  supervisors  in  the  counties  have  rendered  a  high  order  of  service, 
achieving  notable  results. 

Data  are  available  to  show  that  wherever  supervisors  have  been  employed 
in  city  or  rural  schools  instruction  has  been  improved,  retardation  and 
elimination  of  pupils  have  been  decreased,  and  the  whole  program  of  educa- 
tion has  been  strengthened. 

A  constant  problem  in  education  is  the  improvement  of  instruction  and 
emphasis  upon  it  should  be  commensurate  with  its  importance  as  a  part  of 
the  program  to  provide  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  every  child 
in  the  State. 


TEACHERS'  MEETINGS 


Teachers'  meetings  should  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  professional 
help  for  teachers.  They  constitute  one  of  the  best  means  available  to  super- 
intendents for  the  improvement  of  instruction. 

In  order  for  such  meetings  to  have  significant  educational  value  they  must 
be  well  planned  and  properly  conducted.  When  thus  provided  for  they  aid 
materially  in  bringing  about  a  common  understanding  and  unity  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  teachers. 

A  teachers'  meeting  should  be  an  occasion  for  frank  discussion  of  the 
educational  problems  of  the  school  system  and  should  be  conducive  to  har- 
mony and  unity  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are  charged  with 
carrying  on  the  educative  process. 

As  suggestions  to  superintendents  and  to  assist  them  in  conducting  at 
least  five  county-wide  teachers'  meetings  each  school  year,  outlines  for 
meetings  have  been  worked  out  as  follows:  General  or  Administrative  topics, 
Reading,  Language,  Health,  Library,  and  Arithmetic. 

A  county  superintendent  may  select  any  series  he  prefers.  For  example, 
he  may  decide  to  have  the  five  meetings  on  Reading.  The  subject  is  outlined 
for  each  of  the  five  meetings,  and  if  additional  information  is  desired  it  will 
be  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Furthermore, 
a  representative  of  the  Department  will  attend  meetings  whenever  possible 
and  assist  in  conducting  the  meetings. 

County  superintendents  may,  of  course,  select  topics  not  mentioned  in 
this  Handbook,  but  assistance  from  the  Department  can  be  assured  at  present 
only  on  the  topics  outlined. 

All  reference  material  should  be  secured  well  in  advance  of  the  teachers' 
meetings,  topics  assigned  to  those  who  are  to  discuss  them,  and  graphs  and 
mimeographed  materials  prepared  ahead  of  time.  Proper  planning  will  be 
rewarded  by  successful  meetings. 

''The  keynote  of  every  teachers'  meeting  must  6e  the  effective  assistance 
to  the  assembled  teachers  in  improving  their  teaching*' 

Administrative  Topics 

First  Meeting:  Attendance. 

Purposes:  To  show  the  significance  of  attendance  and  to  secure  as 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  attendance  as  possible;  to  show  the 
relationship  of  attendance  to  progress  and  promotion  of  pupils,  to 
retardation,  and  to  the  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil. 

Reference:    State  School  Facts,  May  15,  1930,  and  May,  1932. 

1.  Enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance  in  each  school  in  the 
county  for  1931-32. 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  each  school,  and  rank  of  each  school 
in  the  county  (Use  blackboard  or  mimeographed  sheets). 

2.  How  does  your  county  rank  with  other  counties? 

3.  What  causes  contributed  most  largely  to  non-attendance  in  your 
grade?  In  your  school?  In  your  county?  How  do  these  causes 
apply  to  the  different  grades? 

The  main  causes  of  non-attendance  are: 

a.  Home  work  e.  Out  of  town 

b.  Outside  work  f.  Poverty 

c.  Weather  g.  Truancy 

d.  Illness  h.  Parental  indifference 
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4.  How  to  secure  attendance: 

a.  Compulsory  attendance  law.  (Discussion  led  by  attendance 
officers.) 

b.  Transportation. 

c.  Cooperation  of  parents. 

d.  Prizes  and  awards  for  perfect  attendance  by  individual  pupils- 
and  by  grades.  Experience  related  by  teachers  who  have  been 
successful  in  maintaining  high  percentage  of  attendance. 

e.  A  well  arranged  program  as  a  factor  in  keeping  children  in 
school. 

f.  Athletics  as  a  factor  in  school  attendance.  (Paper  and  dis- 
cussion led  by  high  school  principal.) 

5.  Paper  read  by  some  teacher  on  "Relationship  between  School 
Attendance  and  School  Progress  and  Promotion,"  using  individual 
cases  of  pupils  in  her  grade. 

Second  Meeting:  Classification  and  Promotion  of  Pupils. 

Purposes:    To  show  how  pupils  should  be  classified;  to  show  how  re- 
tardation and  elimination  may  be  prevented;  to  find  out  why  chil- 
dren fail  in  school  and  how  to  prevent  such  failure. 
References  : 

State  School  Facts: 

A  Study  of  Promotions,  October,  1930. 
Rural  and  City  Age-Grade  Situations,  July,  1930. 
Enrollment  by  Age  and  Grade,  December,  1931. 
A  Study  of  the  Age-Grade  Situation,  September  1,  1930. 
Cubberley,  The  Principal  and  His  School,  Chap.  XIX.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 

1.  Basis  of  Classification — 

a.  Intelligence  test  scores. 

b.  Achievement  test  scores. 

c.  Grade  attainments.    See  page  25. 

d.  Ability  to  work. 

e.  Age,  physiological  and  psychological. 

f.  General  physical  condition. 

g.  Provision  for  individual  differences — special  classes. 

Otis  classification  test  or  any  other  satisfactory  test  may  be  used. 

2.  Promotion — 

a.  Grade  attainments  as  basis  for  promotion.    See  page  25. 

b.  Retardation  and  elimination. 

The  following  are  the  chief  causes  of  failure  of  pupils: 
Low  mentality 
School  study  habits 
Previous  preparation — late  start 
Indifference  toward  school — laziness 
Home  environment 
Home  study  habits 
Physical  defects 

Moving  about — irregular  attendance 
Size  of  class 

Course  too  heavy — overworked 
Highly  emotional — timidity 
Outside  activities 
Unsatisfactory  text-books 
Domestic  trouble 
Double  promotion 
Teacher's  absence 
Poor  teaching 
Truancy 

c.  How  many  pupils  in  your  grade  failed  last  year?  Account  for 
each  failure.  Do  the  causes  of  failure  listed  in  2,  b,  apply 
alike  to  all  grades  and  subjects.  Explain. 
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d.  Rank  the  schools  in  the  county  on  the  basis  of  promotion. 
State  School  Facts,  October,  1930. 

e.  Study  the  age-grade  situation  in  your  county.  State  School 
Facts  for  July  1,  1930;  December,  1931;  September  1,  1930; 
and  May,  1932. 

Third  Meeting:  Directed  Study. 

Purposes:  To  learn  the  essential  factors  in  studying;  to  learn  how  to 
direct  the  studying  of  pupils  that  they  may  acquire  good  study 
habits;  to  direct  the  studying  of  pupils  to  the  end  that  they  may 
learn  more  effectively. 

References  : 

Kornhauser,  How  to  Study,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
Shreve,  Supervised  Study  Plan  of  Teaching,  Johnson  Publishing 

Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Yoakam,  Reading  and  Study,  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  study?   Give  two  or  three  definitions. 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  directed  study? 

3.  What  is  the  relation  of  directed  study  to  improvement  of  in- 
struction? 

4.  What  are  the  tools  of  study? 

5.  Why  should  a  specific  course  in  the  use  of  books  be  given  in  the 
elementary  school?    (Yoakam — Chap.  VII.) 

6.  Can  your  pupils  as  a  whole  read  for  certain  specific  purposes, 
namely, 

"a.  To  answer  simple  questions  of  fact. 

b.  To  find  answers  to  problems. 

c.  To  reproduce  the  main  thought  and  the  supporting  details. 

d.  To  select  certain  facts  needed  to  prove  a  point  in  a  discussion. 

e.  To  evaluate  the  material  in  the  light  of  their  problem  or 
question. 

f.  To  supplement  the  thought  of  the  author. 

g.  To  gather  new  material  for  their  problems. 

h.  To  formulate  the  question  the  material  answers. 

i.  To  evaluate  the  form  in  which  the  material  is  presented. 

j.  To  select  pictures  or  illustrations  for  their  own  purposes, 
k.  To  get  directions  for  constructive  activities."? 
(This  list  is  from  Yoakam,  p.  468.) 

Fourth  Meeting:  Tests  and  Examinations. 

Purposes:  To  acquaint  teachers  with  new  type  tests  and  to  secure  their 
use  in  the  instruction,  gradation,  classification  and  promotion  of 
pupils. 

References : 

Ruch,  Improvement  of  the  Written  Examination,  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Orleans  and  Sealy,  Objective  Tests,  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Elementary  Handbook,  page  16. 

Lang,  Modern  Methods  in  Written  Examinations,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  New  York. 

1.  Function  of  examination. 

a.  Motivation. 

b.  Training  in  written  expression. 

c.  Measurement. 

2.  Types  of  examination. 

a.  The  traditional  "essay  type"  of  written  examination. 

b.  The  standardized  educational  test  or  scale. 

c.  The  newer  objective  examination. 

3.  The  criteria  of  a  good  examination. 

a.  Validity:  The  degree  to  which  a  test  or  examination  measures 
what  it  purports  to  measure. 
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b.  Reliability:  The  degree  to  which  a  test  or  examination  meas- 
ures what  it  really  does  measure,  not  necessarily  what  it 
purports  to  measure. 

c.  Objectivity:  The  degree  to  which  the  personal  element  or 
judgment  is  eliminated  in  the  scoring  of  the  answer. 

4.  Ease  of  administration  and  scoring. 

Administration  of  objective  examination  is  no  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  traditional  type. 

5.  Standards:  "A  pupil  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  measured 
when  he  has  been  correctly  spaced  along  a  scale  of  merit  in  such 
a  way  that  his  relative  achievement  with  respect  to  the  other 
members  of  the  group  has  been  reliably  portrayed." 

6.  Types  and  construction  of  the  newer  objective  examinations. 
,  a.  Recall  types. 

(1)  Simple  recall  questions. 

(2)  Completion  exercises, 
b.  Recognition  types. 

(1)  Multiple  response. 

(2)  True— false. 

(3)  Best  answer. 

(4)  Matching  exercises. 

(5)  Identification. 

Fifth  Meeting:  Character  Education. 

Purpose:    To  make  the  school  function  in  character  education. 
References  : 

Charters,  The  Teaching  of  Ideals.    Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Germane  and  Germane,  Character  Education.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co.^ 
New  York. 

Tenth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence.  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Five  fundamental  factors. 

a.  Diagnosing  the  situation. 

b.  Creating  a  desire. 

c.  Developing  a  plan  of  action. 

d.  Requiring  practice. 

e.  Integrating  personality. 
References  : 

Charters. 

Germane  and  Germane,  Sec.  II. 

2.  Student  activities  valuable  for  character  building. 

a.  Club  activities:  boy  scouts,  girl  scouts,  and  similar  clubs,  civic 
leagues  or  improvement  clubs,  and  athletic  clubs. 

b.  Organized  games  and  physical  education  periods  during  inter- 
missions and  after  school. 

c.  School  control:  student  councils,  student  organizations  by 
rooms  or  classes,  junior  traffic  officers  and  student  control  of 
the  playground,  basement  and  corridors. 

d.  Assemblies  of  two  or  more  rooms  of  pupils. 

e.  Social  activities,  parties,  entertainments,  play  days  and  school 
picnics. 

f.  Other  activities  such  as  Junior  Red  Cross,  school  paper,  school 
projects,  and  banking. 

References :    Germane  and  Germane,  Sec.  III. 

3.  Character  education  through  the  regular  school  subjects. 

4.  Direct  moral  instruction. 
References  : 

Fourth  Yearbook,  Department  of  Superintendence.  404-413. 
Germane  and  Germane,  Sec.  I. 
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Note:  Part  II  of  Character  Education  by  Germane  and  Germane  is  a 
Program  for  the  Home.  This  is  an  elcellent  discussion  and  is 
recommended  for  use  in  parent-teacher  associations  or  other  study 
groups.  This  book  is  one  of  the  best  treatments  of  Character  Educa- 
tion to  be  found  anywhere. 


Reading 

Purpose:  The  program  for  the  series  of  teachers'  meetings  on  the  subject 
of  reading  is  designed  primarily  for  the  improvement  of  classroom 
instruction.  The  detailed  outline  for  the  five  meetings  is  as  follows: 
(a)  the  beginning  point  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in  each  grade;  (b) 
materials  and  methods  of  instruction;  (c)  individual  differences,  de- 
ficiencies and  remedial  work:  (d)  measuring  pupil  progress  in  reading; 
(e)  the  integration  of  reading  and  other  school  subjects. 

References  : 

Brooks,  The  Applied  Psychology  of  Reading.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Gates,  Interest  and  Ability  in  Reading.   Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading.  Macmillan. 

Garrison  &  Garrison,  The  Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects. 
Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Gist  and  King,  The  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  Reading.  Charles 
Scribners  Sons,  New  York. 

Mossman,  Teaching  and  Learning  in  the  Elementary  School.  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 

Paterson,  Teaching  the  Child  to  Read.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

♦Pennell  and  Cusack,  How  to  Teach  Reading.  Houghton. 
Russell,  Classroom  Tests.   Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Schmidt,  Teaching  and  Learning  the  Common  Branches.  Appleton. 
Storm  and  Smith,  Reading  Activities  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Ginn. 
♦Yoakam,  Reading  and  Study.  Macmillan. 
North  Carolina  State  Course  of  Study   (1930),  State  Department  of 

Public  Instruction. 
Twenty-fourth  Yearbook,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 

Part  I.   Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 
The  Classroom  Teacher,  Vols.  II,  VI.    The  Classroom  Teacher,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111. 

First  Meeting:  Making  a  Better  Beginning  in  the  Year's  Work. 

1.  Finding  the  beginning  point  for  each  child. 

2.  Reviews  and  preparation  for  new  work. 

3.  Pupil  adjustment  and  grade  placement. 

4.  The  detailed  program  in  reading. 

5.  The  development  of  study  habits. 
References  : 

C.  S.  pp.  17,  21-22,  24-26,  29-32,  38-117. 
Pennell  &  Cusack.   pp.  156-290. 
Garrison  &  Garrison,    pp.  333-350. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook.   Part  I,  Chaps.  Ill,  V,  XI. 

Yoakum.    Chap.  XII. 

Storm  and  Smith.   Chaps.  XIII,  XIV. 

Second  Meeting:  Materials  and  Methods  for  Instruction. 

1.  The  bases  for  selection  of  materials. 

2.  Adaptation  to  pupil  growth  and  to  grade  levels. 

3.  The  importance  of  a  wide  range  and  variety  of  materials. 


•Select  one  of  the  texts  starred  (*)  for  teacher's  use  if  one  text  only  is  to  be  used.  However, 
it  is  more  desirable  that  teachers  have  access  to  any  or  all  texts  listed. 
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4.  The  development  of  modern  methods  in  the  teaching  of  reading — 
a  comparative  study. 

5.  The  relation  of  method  to  the  type  of  materials  used,  such  as 
work-type  and  recreatory  readers. 

References : 

C.  S.  pp.  15,  18-19,  22-28,  35-38,  55-56,  69-70,  80-100,  103-110,  113-116. 

Pennell  &  Cusack.   See  index. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook.    Chap.  VII. 

Patterson.    Chaps.  Ill,  XII,  XIII. 

Gist  &  King.    Chaps.  Ill,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX. 

Mossman.    pp.  206-227. 

The  Classroom  Teacher.   Vol.  II,  Chap.  IX,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  425-32. 

Third  Meeting:  Individual  Differences,  Deficiences,  and  Remedial  Work. 

1.  How  to  discover  individual  differences. 

2.  Adequate  provision  for  individual  instruction. 

3.  Evidences  of  deficiencies,  diagnostic  and  remedial  work — to  be 
charted. 

References : 

C.  S.  pp.  32-34,  112. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook.    Chaps.  VIII,  X. 
Pennell  &  Cusack.    Chap.  X. 
Russell.    See  index. 

Gates.    Interest  and  Ability  in  Reading.   Chap.  VIII. 
Gates.    The  Improvement  of  Reading.    Chap.  XII. 
Yoakum.    71-72,  298-299. 

Fourth  Meeting:  Measuring  Pupil  Progress. 

1.  In  terms  of  attitudes,  appreciations,  habits,  skills  and  knowledges. 

2.  Evidences  of  growth  and  development  in  reading  abilities  by  in- 
dividual pupils. 

3.  Satisfactory  outcomes  of  the  reading  program  as  checked  daily 
and  at  longer  intervals. 

References  : 

C.  S.  pp.  19-21,  29-32,  48-49,  70-71,  87-90,  100-101,  111,  117. 
The  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook,    pp.  11-19. 
Mossman.   Chap.  II. 

Gates.    The  Improvement  of  Reading,    pp.  32-33. 
Schmidt.    Chap.  I.    pp.  204-209. 
Garrison  &  Garrison.    Chap.  XV. 
Brooks.    Chaps.  VIII,  IX. 

Fifth  Meeting:  The  Integrated  Reading  Program. 

1.  Reading  in  connection  with  other  classroom  activities. 

2.  Transfer  of  study  skills. 

3.  Relation  of  reading  to  content  subjects. 

4.  Appropriate  reading  habits  in  every  school  subject  and  activity. 

5.  The  relationship  existing  between  the  objectives  of  reading  and 
the  various  school  activities  involving  reading. 

References : 

C.  S.  pp.  106-107. 

Gist  and  King.    Chap.  VII. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook.    Chaps.  I,  V. 

Yoakum.   Chap.  XVII. 

Mossman.    pp.  112-118. 
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Language 

Purposes:  To  help  institute  for  the  pupil  a  language  program  which  will 
cause  him  to  discover  and  to  make  worthy  use  of  all  his  language  powers: 
(1)  ability  to  express  wants  in  an  easy  and  convincing  manner;  (2) 
ability  to  interpret  thoughts  of  others  given  orally  or  in  print;  (3) 
ability  to  evaluate  language  expressions  and  to  suggest  ways  of  im- 
provement, including  the  mastery  of  language  forms;  (4)  broad  knowl- 
edge of  literature  and  general  reading  matter;  (5)  ability  to  reproduce 
in  outline  and  in  summary  material  read;  and  (6)  habit  of  creating 
language  material.  To  help  teachers  understand  and  properly  adapt  the 
suggestions  in  the  1930  State  Course  of  Study  in  Language;  to  develop 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned  a  felt  need  for  a  grade  language  program 
in  the  schools;  to  help  the  teacher  discover  and  use  new  resources  in  the 
teaching  of  language:  (1)  personal  interest,  (2)  grade  material  in  the 
school  and  that  which  may  be  had  for  the  school,  (3)  professional 
references  and  (4)  cooperation  from  fellow  teachers,  pupils  and  parents; 
to  build  up  in  schools  a  collection  of  the  best  materials  in  language: 
(1)  literature  and  references,  (2)  pupil's  individual  and  pupil's  creative 
work,  (3)  teacher  references,  including  measuring  scales  for  pupils; 
to  establish  a  group-teacher  interest  in  language  instruction,  which  will 
result  in  continued  professional  meetings. 

References : 

North  Carolina  Elementary  Course  of  Study,  1930 — 119-222. 

Bryce,  Language  Training  in  the  Primary  Grades.    Newson  &  Co.,  New 

York.     $1.20  (For  teachers  of  first  and  second  grades). 
Blaisdell,  Ways  to  Teach  English.    Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City, 

N.  Y.    (For  teachers  of  grades  three  to  seven,  inclusive).  $2.25, 
Stone,  Supervision  of  the  Elementary  School.     Houghton-Mifflin  Co., 

New  York.    $2.50  (For  school  principals). 
Standardized  Tests  (Course  of  Study,  1930,  and  county  office). 

First  Meeting:  Principles  Underlying  Language  Teaching  and  Course  of 
Study  Building.* 

1.  In  your  own  words:  (1)  define  language,  and  (2)  list  major 
language  values. 

2.  List  life  situations  in  which:  (1)  oral  language  is  most  essential, 
(2)  ability  to  express*  oneself  in  writing  is  most  essential,  (3) 
ability  to  interpret  reading  matter  is  most  essential.    C.  S.  120-122. 

3.  Name  and  illustrate  four  principles  of  self-expression.  Blaisdell 
7-11.    Are  there  still  others? 

4.  What  neighborhood  interests  may  be  easily  discovered  or  aroused 
in  your  pupils  and  how  may  these  be  used  to  develop  self-expres- 
sion?   Bryce  27-73;  Blaisdell,  Chapters  4  and  5. 

5.  Observe  an  adult  with  whom  you  are  closely  associated.  In  how 
many  language  forms  does  he  express  himself?  What  is  his  best 
form?  What  are  his  best  possibilities?  Why  have  these  not  been 
developed? 

6.  Justify  this  statement:  "Every  English  recitation  should  begin 
with  from  three  to  five  minutes  of  habit-forming  drill."  Blaisdell 
152. 

7.  Check  your  own  language  performance  by  standards  set  up  in 
Blaisdell,  Chapter  12,  and  C.  S.  120-122,  211-222. 

8.  How  many  of  the  devices  in  C.  S.  127-130  have  you  used  success- 
fully during  the  past  year?  State  the  most  effective  devices  you 
have  used,  and  those  you  are  now  using. 

9.  Formulate  a  set  of  principles  to  guide  you  in  your  language 
teaching. 


♦Teachers  and  principals  of  all  elementary  grades  in  attendance. 
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References  : 

Primary  Teachers — Bryce  17-26. 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers — Blaisdell  7-133. 

School  principals — Stone,  Chapter  IX. 

All  teachers— C.  S.  126-127,  133-134,  166-178,  and  Teacher's  Guide  for 
the  use  of  The  Open  Door  Language  Series  4-14. 

Second  Meeting:  Iiang:uage  Objectives  and  Materials. 

/.  Objectives: 

1.  Justify  the  inclusion  of  all  the  objectives  for  language  as  given  in 
C.  S.  122-123.  Re-state  as  many  of  these  as  you  find  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

2.  Give  from  the  C.  S.  the  suggested  language  objectives  for  the 
grade  or  grades  you  are  teaching. 

3.  Compare  these  with  the  grade  aims  in  the  Teacher's  Guide  for 
Use  of  the  Open  Door  Language  Series.  What  are  the  major 
differences? 

4.  Study  these  in  relation  to  expected  grade  outcomes.  Are  they 
consistent?  Are  they  within  the  reach  of  the  average  pupil  in 
the  grade?   Are  the  necessary  outcomes  adequately  stated? 

5.  State  by  grades  the  language  aims  or  objectives  you  are  using 
as  a  basis  for  your  language  teaching. 

6.  List  for  a  period  of  one  week  all  the  language  errors  made  by 
the  adults  of  your  community,  the  school,  your  particular  pupils. 
Are  the  three  lists  identical?  Why?  Select  the  ten  most  common 
errors  and  plan  a  campaign  for  their  elimination. 

7.  List  slang  expressions  heard  at  school  and  in  the  community. 
Classify  in  two  lists:  (1)  those  reflecting  the  alert  mind,  (2) 
those  the  lazy  mind.  Make  a  plan  for  encouraging  the  desirable 
and  eliminating  the  undesirable.  Plan  means  for  intelligent  pupil 
judging  of  slang. 

8.  Which  is  the  more  valuable  possession:  a  language  fact  or  the 
language  habit  which  may  accompany  the  mastery  of  a  fact? 
Why? 

9.  For  the  average  person  which  is  the  more  important:  skill  in 
oral  language  or  skill  in  written  language?  Why? 

10.  Should  our  emphasis  in  teaching  be  placed  on  oral  or  on  written 
language?    Why?    Give  the  relative  proportion  of  time  for  each 
by  grades.    C.  S.  131. 
II.  Materials: 

1.  Make  a  survey  of  the  language  materials  available  in  your  school 
as  compared  with  materials  listed  by  grades.  Are  you  adequately 
equipped?  What  supplementary  material  is  available  in  the 
homes,  by  library  loan,  through  school  purchase? 

2.  What  special  provisions  are  made  in  your  school  for  study  of 
news  items  and  present  day  problems?  What  materials  are  avail- 
able to  pupils? 

3.  What  unusually  satisfactory  uses  are  you  making  of  material 
that  you  would  like  to  explain  to  others?  Where  do  you  find  your 
best  help? 

4.  In  what  grades  is  a  language  text  required?  What  constitutes 
the  language  material  and  source  of  teacher  help  for  grades  not 
requiring  a  text? 

5.  In  other  school  subjects  is  the  language  of  your  pupils  comple- 
mentary or  detrimental  to  your  language  course?  Why?  What 
suggestions  have  you  to  offer? 

Third  Meeting  (departmental) :  Oral  L/anguage. 

■  1.  When  should  oral  language  teaching  begin?    How  should  it  be 
presented  to  the  pupil — directly  or  indirectly? 
2.  On  what  basis,  if  any,  can  oral  language  ability  be  measured?  C.  S. 
149,  169.   What  are  the  essential  steps  in  the  development  of  good 
oral  language  in  your  grade  or  grades? 
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3.  What  general  weaknesses  in  oral  language  are  prevalent  in  your 
classroom?  How  are  you  attemptng  to  meet  these?  C.  S.  147, 
148,  193,  194. 

4.  What  types  of  oral  language  are  best  suited  to  your  grade  or 
grades?    To  what  extent  are  you  using  each  type? 

5.  Prepare  a  list  of  suitable  subjects  for  oral  conversation  in  your 
grade  or  grades.    Example,  C.  S.  141-142. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  objectives  for  teaching  oral  language  in  your 
grade  or  grades.  Justify  each  and  state  the  means  you  are  using 
for  the  realization  of  each.    C.  S.  182. 

7.  Give  your  plan  or  plans  for  eliminating  language  errors  in  oral 
speech.  When  should  the  pupil's  attention  be  called  to  the  error? 
Who  should  supply  the  correct  form?  State  three  or  more  good 
devices  for  the  elimination  of  oral  speech  errors  of  your  pupils. 

8.  What  provision  should  be  made  for  oral  language  training  beyond 
the  language  period?    How  are  these  needs  met  in  your  school? 

9.  What  provision,  if  any,  is  made  for  drill  on  correct  form?  Is  this 
proving  adequate?  Why? 

10.  How  can  we  best  enlarge  the  pupil's  speaking  vocabulary?  To 
what  extent  is  this  being  done  for  your  pupils?  Your  school? 
To  your  satisfaction? 

11.  Measure  pupil's  vocabulary,  speech,  accuracy  sentence  ability, 
paragraph  ability  and  ability  to  outline.  How  can  this  be  done? 
What  do  we  find?  What  is  being  done  for  improving  conditions? 
Bryce,  Chapter  XXI. 

12.  Prepare  a  list  of  teacher  references  which  will  help  to  solve  each 
of  the  above  problems. 

Fourth  Meeting  (departmental)  :  Writing  Language  and  the  Interpretation 
of  Written  Language. 

1.  State  the  major  additional  language  skills  necessary  to  writing 
language  as  compared  to  giving  the  same  thought  orally.  Bryce, 
Chapter  XXIV.    Blaisdell,  Chapter  16  and  p.  529-547,  C.  S.  211-222. 

2.  When  should  written  language  be  introduced?  In  what  grades? 
What  form  and  style?  To  what  extent  in  each  elementary  grade? 
What  major  abilities  in  the  writing  of  language  did  you  expect 
of  your  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  this  year?  Were  these  abilities 
sufficiently  in  evidence? 

3.  How  did  you  determine  the  ability  of  the  individual?  C.  S. 
174-175.  What  is  being  done  to  meet  shortages  from  previous 
grades? 

4.  Collect  monthly  and  preserve  samples  of  each  pupil's  written 
work  in  various  styles — prepared  as  language  work,  as  general 
class  work  (such  as  written  spelling,  note  books,  written  memor- 
andum for  personal  use).  Analyze  these  and  provide  necessary 
improvements.  What  are  your  outstanding  problems?  How  do 
these  compare  with  those  discovered  by  teachers  of  similar 
grades?  What  additional  plans  have  been  found  to  work  well  by 
other  teachers? 

5.  Review  the  language  objectives  and  expected  outcomes  for  the 
grades  you  are  teaching  and  study  carefully  those  which  apply 
to  writing  language.  Report  on  the  C.  S.  references  which  you 
have  found  to  be  most  helpful  in  the  teaching  of  writing  language. 
Blaisdell,  Chap.  21. 

6.  How  does  the  pupil's  reading  ability,  experience  and  interests 
affect  his  written  language  and  his  ability  to  interpret  the  written 
thoughts  of  others?    Blaisdell,  Chapters  33-40. 

7.  Prepare  a  list  of  desirable  subjects  for  written  narrative  in  your 
grade  or  grades.  Have  your  pupils  prepare  a  list.  How  do  these 
lists  compare?  Have  each  pupil  develop  one  each:  narrative, 
letter,  outline,  announcement,  as  an  illustration  of  growing  ability 
each  month.    Compare  growth  of  the  various  pupils  in  each. 
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8.  Prepare  and  demonstrate,  or  try  out  and  report  on,  definite  plans 
for  teaching:  a  poem,  a  picture,  a  story  to  be  read  by  pupils,  a 
book  review,  a  play,  a  good  social  or  business  letter, 

9.  Justify  the  organization  of  a  language  club,  a  literary  society,  a 
reading  club,  a  travel  club. 

10.  Do  the  language  tests  make  ample  provision  for  an  enriched 
language  course?  How  do  they  compare  with  the  course  of 
study? 

11.  Check  on  your  recent  social  letters  by  composition  standards. 
C.  S.  172-174  and  206-207.  What  do  you  think  of  your  own 
language  abilities? 

12.  State  by  grades  the  language  objectives  you  use  for  teaching 
written  language. 

Fifth  Meeting:  Measuring  Language  Achievement  and  Adapting 
Instruction. 

1.  Study  samples  for  each  pupil's  work  for  each  school  subject. 
Exhibit  the  best  in  this  meeting.  Does  each  piece  show  a  distinct 
improvement  in  language  skill  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  month?  Does  the  language  in  other  subjects  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  language  period? 

2.  Study  kinds  of  tests  necessary  to  measure  language  achievement 
(spelling,  vocabulary,  accuracy,  written  work,  appreciation). 

3.  Set  up  criteria  for  the  making  and  for  the  selecting  of  tests. 
Select  a  list  of  tests  for  your  school  next  year.  Exchange  with 
teachers  some  of  the  most  satisfactory  language  tests  and  lan- 
guage checks  made  by  teachers  this  year. 

4.  Have  a  committee  summarize  and  evaluate  the  professional  work 
done  in  this  series  of  meetings.  If  possible  supplement  this 
report  with  reports  on  faculty  work  in  local  schools. 

5.  Have  this  committee  record  recommendations  for  future  meetings 
on  the  teaching  of  language.  Provide  for  the  publication  of  any 
outstanding  language  accomplishments  during  the  year.  Send 
copy  of  your  committee  report  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

An  Adequate  School  Health  Program 

Purposes:  To  help  institute  for  each  child  a  positive  personal  health  pro- 
gram which  will  enable  him  to  reach  and  maintain  the  highest  level  of 
physical,  mental,  and  social  health  of  which  he  is  capable;  to  help 
develop  the  school  and  community  health  point  of  view  to  a  degree 
where  this  is  made  possible;  to  help  teacher  and  child  gain  such  facts 
and  develop  such  attitudes  and  appreciations  as  will  make  the  school 
health  program  and  the  public  health  program  permanent;  to  assist  the 
school  executive  in  guiding  the  professional  work  of  his  teachers  by 
providing  a  simple  plan  to  be  adapted  and  used  in  the  most  profitable 
way. 

Materials  Needed: 

1.  Scales  for  weighing.  Each  school  should  have  a  pair,  but  with  a  full- 
time  nurse  it  will  likely  be  possible  for  her  to  transport  these  readily 
from  one  school  to  another  so  that  monthly  weight  records  may  be 
obtained. 

2.  Tape  line  and  chalk  box  for  measuring  height.   C.  S.  279. 

3.  Permanent  health  cards  for  recording  results  of  physical  examination. 
If  these  are  not  already  on  file  in  the  school  for  every  child  they  may 
be  secured  as  follows: 

a.  From  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  for  all 
ages. 

b.  From  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  for  beginners. 
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4.  Snellen  Eye  Chart.    State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

5.  Growth  Charts,  classroom  or  individual,  supplied  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  the  American 
Child  Health  Association,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  at  3c 
each. 

6.  Money  for  correcting  defects  discovered  in  the  physical  examinations: 
e.g.,  defective  teeth,  undernourished,  dependent  children,  diseased 
tonsils  or  adenoids. 

7.  A  well-selected  library  of  scientific  material  on  health.  See  State 
Course  of  Study  for  Health  Education,  1930,  and  references  given 
below. 

Note — Books  may  be  borrowed  from  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Commission,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  and  the  University  Extension 
Library,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

The  materials  accumulated  should  be  carefully  filed  for  future 
use. 

References : 

State  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  1930.  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.    60c  each,  50c  in  quantities  of  10  or  more. 

Turner,  C.  E.,  Principles  of  Health  Education.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.    $1.50  plus  postage. 

Principles  and  Practices  in  Health  Education.  American  Child  Health 
Association,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  $1.25. 

White  House  Conference  Leaflets.  Fifteen  pamphlets,  five  each  on  Growth, 
Personality,  and  Habits.  White  House  Conference,  Central  Admin- 
istrative Office,  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Complete  set, 
$1.25.    10  cents  each  quantity  prices. 

American  Child  Health  Association,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York: 
Sherman,  Emergency  Diet    3c  each. 
Gillett,  Food  at  Low  Cost.    3c  each. 

Chaplin,  Hugh,  Signs  of  Health  in  Childhood.    20c  each. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C: 

Rogers,  James  F.,  What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know  About  the 

Physical  Condition  of  Her  Pupils.    1924.    23  p.  10  cents. 
Ready,  Marie  M.,  Games  and  Equipment  for  Small  Rural  Schools. 
1927.    16  p.  5  cents. 
National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City: 
Johnson,  Why  Teach  a  Child  to  Play?    1909.    11  p.  5  cents. 
Ask  for  list  of  publications. 
Twice  55  Games  with  Music,  35c.    C.  C.  Birchard  and  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

First  Meeting:  Health  Standards. 

1.  What  signs  of  health,  easily  detected  by  the  lay  person,  are  usually 
to  be  found  in  the  average  normal  child? 

2.  What  conditions  promote  normal  physical  growth  for  children? 

3.  What  handicaps  may  exist  in  school  children? 

4.  What  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  physical  defects  and  to  remedy 
existing  ones? 

5.  How  can  proper  mental  growth  and  training  suited  to  his  capaci- 
ties be  secured  for  each  child? 

6.  How  can  social  and  moral  development  be  promoted  so  that  each 
child  may  learn  to  lead  a  useful  and  happy  life? 

7.  What  evidence  have  we  that  health  education  should  be  a  part  of 
the  public  school  curriculum? 

References  : 

C.  S.  pp.  261-63,  257-9,  265,  378-386. 

White  House  Conference  Leaflets:  How  Children  Grow  Physically, 
How  Children  Differ  Mentally,  What  Do  Parents  Need  to  Know, 
The  Changing  Drama  of  Behavior,  Learning  to  Talk. 
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Brown,  Teaching  Health  in  Fargo.    1929.    Division  of  Publications. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York.  $1.50. 
Turner,  Principles  of  Health  Education,    pp.  25-26. 
Chaplin,  Signs  of  Health  in  Childhood. 

Principles  and  Practices  in  Health  Education.    (A.  C.  H.  A.) 
Rogers,  What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know  About  the  Physical  Con- 
dition of  Her  Pupils. 
Johnson,  Why  Teach  a  Child  to  Play? 
Sherman,  Emergency  Diet. 
Gillett,  Food  at  Low  Cost. 

Second  Meeting:  Course  of  Study. 

1.  What  should  be  the  content  of  the  courses  in  health  education? 

2.  How  much  attention  should  be  given  to  reasons  for  practicing 
health  behaviors  thought  to  be  desirable? 

3.  Are  the  reasons  given  in  the  Course  of  Study  and  textbooks 
scientific?    Available?    Teachable?    At  what  levels? 

4.  Study  related  habits,  skills,  attitudes,  and  concepts  at  the  various 
grade  levels  as  recommended  in  the  Course  of  Study.  Work  out 
an  achievement  chart  for  the  pupils  in  your  school. 

5.  Test  pupils  by  physical  ability  scales  and  determine  pupil  fitness 
as  compared  with  national  standards. 

Refer^ences  : 

State  Course  of  Study.    All  grade  outlines  in  Health  section. 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Attainments. 

Turner,  Principles  of  Health  Education,    pp.  109-123,  149-182. 

Principles  and  Practices  in  Health  Education,    pp.  160-250,  274-339. 

Ready,  Games  and  Equipment  for  Small  Schools. 

Twice  55  Games  With  Music.  Birchard. 

Third  Meeting:  Method  in  Health  Training  and  Instruction. 

1.  What  principles  should  be  utilized  in  health  training  and  instruc- 
tion and  how  should  they  be  applied  at  the  different  age  and  social 
levels  represented  in  the  school  enrollment? 

2.  What  factors  determine  the  quality  of  health?  Why  will  health 
training  not  produce  uniform  health? 

3.  What  relationships  should  the  school  and  home  maintain  toward 
each  other  in  the  health  program? 

4.  What  relationship  should  the  community  health  authorities  and 
health  specialists  and  the  school  maintain  regarding  the  school 
health  education  program? 

5.  What  makes  the  teacher  the  most  important  factor  in  the  school 
health  education  program? 

6.  Should  knowledge  of  proper  conduct  precede  reasons  for  conduct? 

7.  Do  the  principles  in  C  S.  261-263  adequately  cover  the  case? 
Make  your  own  set. 

8.  List  desirable  incentives  which  will  apply  to  all  grades,  some 
only  to  grades  1-6,  to  grades  4-9,  to  grades  1-9. 

9.  List  incentives  you  have  seen  used  with  success.  Star  the  desira- 
ble ones  in  light  of  principles  set  up, 

10.  Are  the  pupils  you  teach  led  to  relate  growth  and  health  behavior 
through  graphs,  weight  records,  habit  charts,  freedom  from 
ij.lness,  feeling  of  fitness? 

11.  How  can  the  results  of  physical  achievement  tests  be  used  to 
promote  healthful  living? 

12.  How  should  the  course  of  study  in  health  be  developed? 
References:    Turner,  87-123. 

Fourth  Meeting:  School  Health  Administration. 

1.  What  are  the  supervisory  and  administrative  phases  of  an  ade- 
quate school  health  program  and  how  are  they  best  cared  for  in 
the  schools  of  county  (or  district). 
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2.  What  is  the  specific  training  of  the  teachers  in  your  system  for 
training  and  instructing  children  in  desirable  health  practices  and 
information?  What  should  it  be?  How  can  teacher  needs  be  met? 
C.  S.  259-263;  Turner  256-267;  Principles  and  Practices  in  Health 
Education,  251-273. 

3.  How  well  do  the  programs  and  conditions  of  the  school  provide 
opportunities  for  children  to  practice  desirable  health  habits 
during  the  day?  C.  S.  258,  271-278,  294,  378-386,  313ff,  377,  366, 
343,  341,  335;  Turner  124-131;  A.  C.  H.  A.  Suggestions  for  May 
Day — 1932,  free;  Principles  and  Practices  in  Health  Education, 
379-444. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  health  services  are  available  to  children: 
county  health  officer,  school  physician,  public  health  nurse,  sani- 
tary inspector,  county  and  community  health  councils,  sanitary 
milk  production,  vaccination  against  smallpox,  immunization 
against  diphtheria,  hospitals,  public  clinics  for  educating  mothers 
and  children  having  limited  funds,  medical  advice  and  welfare 
centers,  health  examinations  for  school  children,  daily  inspec- 
tions, follow-up,  permanent  records  filed,  dental  examination? 

References : 

C.  S.  263-4,  266,  274,  275,  276,  383,  289,  373,  389-90. 
Turner  268-281. 

W.  H.  C.  Health  Protection  for  the  Pre-School  Child.  1931.  (275 
pages).  The  Century  Company,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
$2.50. 

Reports  of  vital  statistics.    State  Board  of  Health. 

Wilkes,  LeRoy  A.,  A  Community  Health  Program  for  the  Pre-School 

Child.    1930.     (7  pages.    Reprint  from  Public  Health  News, 

State  of  New  Jersey.    Free  from  the  A.  C.  H.  A.) 
Winslow,  E.  A.,  Health  on  the  Farm  and  in  the  Village.    1931.  A 

free  brochure  of  a  book  of  the  same  title  published  by  Macmillan 

and  Company. 

A.  C.  H.  A.   Principles  and  Practices  in  Health  Education.  1-28. 
Fifth  Meseting:  Measuring  Health  Improvement. 

1.  How  may  health  achievements  be  measured? 

2.  How  well  do  your  pupils  come  up  to  the  standards  recommended 
by  the  Course  of  Study? 

3.  Do  these  standards  measure  growth  in  health  habit  formation, 
attitudes,  knowledge? 

4.  Are  they  fair  measures?  Adequate  measures?  Set  up  standards 
for  tests. 

5.  What  are  the  next  steps  for  the  school  to  take  to  improve  health 
training  and  instruction  opportunities  for  the  pupils? 

References : 

C.  S.  259,  265,  267-71,  382,  391-2,  378,  386. 
Turner  281-287,  67-86. 

Principles  and  Practices  in  Health  Education  340-444. 
School  Library 

Purposes:  To  develop  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Library — its  books  and  its  organization — so  that  it  may  become 
more  useful  and  effective  (1)  in  developing  the  regular  classroom  as- 
signments, and  (2)  in  caring  for  individual  differences  and  abilities  in 
reading. 

References : 

Fargo,  The  Library  in  the  School.  American  Library  Association, 
Chicago,  111.  1930.  $3.00.  (One  copy  for  each  school  should  be 
sufficient. ) 
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Handbook  for  Teacher-Librarians.    A.  L.  A.    1931.    $0.65.    (10  or  more 
50c  each.) 

Wilson,  School  Library  Management.    H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York. 
1931.  $1.25. 

King,  Elementary  School  Library.    Scribner.    1929.  $2.00. 

First  Meeting:  Selection  and  Care  of  Liibrary  by  Teachers. 

1.  Information  regarding  present  collection. 

a.  Type  material  represented. 

b.  Use  to  which  present  material  has  been  put. 

c.  Material  needed  for  proposed  curriculum  emphasis — e.g., 
Health. 

d.  Reading  ability  levels  of  pupils  in  the  class. 

e.  Adjustment  of  present  material — (1)  mend;  (2)  rebind:  (a) 
book  of  good  literary  value,  (b)  worn  out  but  all  pages  there; 
(3)  discard:  (a)  worn  out  books,  (b)  books  of  no  literary 
value;  (4)  re-issue:  (a)  books  too  difficult  to  higher  grade 
level,  (b)  books  too  easy  to  lower  grade  level,  (c)  books  for 
reading  ability  of  all  pupils  in  each  grade. 

2.  Information  regarding  books  for  proposed  purchase.  (If  no 
new  books  are  to  be  bought,  note  these  items  for  evaluating 
present  collection.) 

a.  Content  of  book. 

(1)  Theme  for  child  interest;  (2)  relative  difficulty  of  word- 
ing; (3)  literary  value;  (4)  usefulness  for  class  work; 
(5)  varied  subject  matter  included. 

b.  Physical  make-up. 

(1)  Avoid  expensive  binding;  (2)  avoid  loosely  constructed 
books;  (3)  select  school  editions  when  available;  (4)  note 
illustrations. 

3.  Preparation  for  use. 

a.  Accession  (List  books  owned  or  bought). 

b.  Classify  (Dewey  system  is  standard). 

(1)  State  Approved  List  of  Library  Books  is  so  classified. 

c.  Shelf  list. 
References  : 

Wilson  18-21. 

Fargo  159-187. 

King  73-116;  133-173. 

Bookcraft.    Gaylord.  Gratis. 

Miller,  How  to  Organize  a  Library.    Library  Bureau.  Gratis. 
Handbook  for  Teacher-Librarian. 

Selected  Books  and  Pictures  for  Children.    Educational  Playthings, 
Inc.,  20  E.  69th  St.,  New  York.  $0.35. 

Second  Meeting:  Correlation  of  the  Library  with  Classroom  Work. 

1.  Principles  in  Education  and  Correlation  of  Library  therewith. 

a.  Health  objective. 

b.  Vocational  objective. 

c.  Social  objective. 

d.  Leisure  time  objective. 

2.  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Use  of  Library  Materials. 

a.  Group  instruction. 

b.  Individual  instruction. 

c.  Exploratory  courses. 

d.  Emphasis  on  social  aims. 

e.  Recognition  of  pleasure  element  in  learning. 

3.  Objectives  of  the  School  Library. 

a.  To  enrich  the  school  curriculum  by  providing  library  service 
for  pupils  and  teachers. 

b.  To  acquire  and  organize  library  materials  for  school  service. 
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c.  To  give  instruction  in  the  independent  use  of  libraries  and 
books. 

d.  To  share  with  other  departments  of  the  school  responsibility 
for  fruitful  social  training. 

e.  To  foster  informational  reading  as  a  life  habit. 

f.  To  encourage  the  habit  of  reading  for  pleasure. 

g.  To  develop  the  library  habit. 
References  : 

Wilson  157-158. 
King  1-43. 

School  Library  Yearbook  No.  2,  140-147.    A.  L.  A.  $1.65. 
Field,  Guide  to  Literature  for  Children.    Ginn.  $1.72. 
Fargo  1-16,  101-125. 

Third  Meeting:  Teaching  the  Use  of  Books  and  the  Library. 

1.  Lessons  taught  by  teacher. 

a.  Care  of  books. 

b.  Make-up  of  books. 

c.  Use  of  dictionary. 

d.  Use  of  encyclopedia. 

e.  Arrangement  of  books. 

f.  Note-taking. 

g.  Bibliography. 

2.  Library  clubs. 

a.  Care  of  library. 

b.  Circulation  of  books. 

c.  Book  reports. 

d.  Develop  library  spirit. 

3.  Student  help. 

a.  Circulation  of  books. 

b.  Pasting  and  simple  mechanical  preparation  for  use. 

c.  Mending. 

d.  Keeping  shelves  orderly. 
References : 

Wilson  120-138. 
Fargo  127-157. 
King  117-132. 

School  Library  Yearbook  No.  1.    A.  L.  A.  $1.35. 
School  Library  Yearbook  No.  2,  158-163.    A.  L.  A.  $1.65. 
Ingles  and  McCague,  Teaching  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries. 
Wilson.  $1.80. 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Library  Lessons,  grades 
1-7. 

Fourth  Meeting:  Securing  and  Filing  Special  Material  for  Class  Use. 

1.  Informational  printed  material. 

a.  Pamphlets. 

b.  Books. 

c.  Magazines. 

d.  Government  bulletins. 

2.  Picture  material. 

a.  Discarded  books. 

b.  Magazines. 

c.  Advertisements. 

d.  Art  reproduction  centers. 

3.  Charts,  samples,  etc. 

a.  Advertisements. 

b.  Travel  bureaus. 

c.  Government  agencies. 

4.  Care. 

a.  Mounting  of  pictures  and  clippings. 
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b.  Use  of  subject  heads.    Suggested  List  from  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

c.  Use  of  manila  envelopes  or  folders  for  material  on  any  one 
subject. 

d.  Store  in  vertical  file,  large  tin  bread  box,  pasteboard  shirt  box. 
Cupboard  space  with  shelving  is  very  useful. 

e.  Magazine  binders. 

References  : 

Wilson  103-104. 
Fargo  189-210. 

Miller,  How  to  Organize  a  Library.    Library  Bureau.  Gratis. 
Ovitz  and  Miller.    Vertical  file  in  every  library.    Library  Bureau. 
Gratis. 

Fifth  Meeting:  Recreational  Reading  and  Development  of  Pupil  Reading 
Interest. 

1.  Educational  significance  of  reading. 

a.  Relation  between  reading  achievement  and  success  in  school. 

b.  Children's  interest  in  reading. 

c.  Nature  and  content  of  reading  materials. 

d.  Objectives  in  reading. 

2.  Principles  of  reading  guidance. 

a.  Recognition  of  individual  differences. 

b.  Motivation. 

c.  Getting  the  juvenile  point  of  view. 

d.  Familiar  acquaintance  with  boy  and  girl  literature. 

e.  Enthusiasm  and  judgment  in  guidance. 

3.  Devices  for  stimulation. 

a.  Discarded  books — poems  or  stories  mounted  in  folders  and 
exhibited. 

b.  Well-illustrated  books. 

c.  Pupil  book  talks. 

d.  Short  selections  read  to  group. 

e.  Story  telling. 

f.  Book  clubs. 

g.  Dramatization. 

h.  Auditorium  programs. 

References  : 

Wilson  157-158. 
King  174-210. 
Fargo  63-99. 

Field,  Guide  to  Literature  for  Children.    Ginn.  $1.72. 
Olcott,  High  grade  reading  for  Children.    Houghton.  Gratis. 
Selected  books  and  pictures  for  Children.    Educational  Playthings, 
Inc.,  20  E.  69th  St.,  New  York.  $0.35. 

Arithmetic 

Purposes:  To  show  teachers  how  to  diagnose  pupil  diflaculties  in  arthmetic 
and  to  apply  remedial  exercises;  to  discuss  the  latest  research  in  the  field 
of  arithmetic  and  to  apply  the  information  gained  to  the  course  of  study. 

References  : 

Brueckner,  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching  in  Arithmetic.  1930. 

John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Morton,  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Intermediate  Grades,    1927.  Silver 

Burdett  Company,  New  York. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Twenty-ninth  Yearbook. 

1930.    Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 
Thorndike,  The  New  Methods  in  Arithmetic.    1921.    Rand  McNally  & 

Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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It  is  suggested  that  counties  selecting  this  group  of  meetings  secure  one 
or  more  copies  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Yearbook,  and  that  each  teacher  have 
access  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  books  listed. 

First  Meeting:  Tests  and  Measurements. 

1.  What  are  the  purposes  of  testing? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  good  tests? 

3.  Select  some  tests  for  arithmetic. 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  the  individual  diagnostic  chart?    How  are 
such  charts  made? 

5.  Explain  how  remedial  work  is  done  with  the  group  and  with  the 
individual. 

References : 

Brueckner.    Chaps.  I  and  II. 
Thorndike.    Chap.  XIII. 

Twenty-ninth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  Chap.  V;  Part  II,  Chap.  X. 

Second  Meeting:  The  Curriculum. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  aims  and  purposes  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic? 

2.  What  time  should  be  allotted  to  arithmetic  in  the  various  grades? 

3.  In  what  way  should  the  content  of  instruction  be  changed?  What 
topics  should  be  omitted  or  added? 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  course  of  study  in  arith- 
metic? 

5.  What  are  the  desirable  attainments  in  arithmetic  at  each  grade 
level?    Check  your  grade. 

References : 

Twenty-ninth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  Chap.  Ill,  Part  II,  Chap.  XIII. 
Morton.    Primary  Grades,  Chap.  XI. 
Thorndike.    Chap.  I. 

Third  Meeting:  Methods. 

1.  How  many  number  facts  should  be  taught?    How  should  these 
facts  be  taught  so  that  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  social  value? 

2.  What  do  pupils  know  about  number  when  entering  the  first 
grade? 

3.  What  are  the  purposes  of  drill? 

4.  What  are  the  standards  for  determining  the  right  kind  of  drill? 

5.  What  instructional  material  should  be  used  in  teaching  the  four 
fundamental  operations? 

References : 

Morton.    Intermediate  Grades — Chaps.  II  and  III. 
Morton.    Primary  Grades — Chaps.  IV-VII. 
Thorndike.    Chap.  IV. 

Twenty-ninth  Yearbook.    Part  I,  Chap.  IV;  Part  II,  Chap.  IV. 

Fourth  Meeting:  Methods. 

1.  When  should  problems  be  introduced? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  good  problems? 

3.  What  method  would  you  use  in  training  pupils  to  solve  problems? 

4.  Prepare  a  list  of  three  or  four  problems  for  use  in  the  grade  you 
teach. 

5.  What  is  the  relationship  between  vocabulary  and  problem  solving? 
References : 

Morton.    Primary  Grades,  Chap.  X. 

Morton.  Intermediate  Grades,  Chap.  X.  ■ 
Thorndike.    Chap.  VII. 
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Fifth  Meeting:  Checking  Results. 

1.  What  are  the  values  of  diagnostic  and  remedial  work? 

2.  What  are  the  elements  in  arithmetic  ability? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  speed  and  accuracy? 

4.  How  does  a  pupil's  rate  of  writing  affect  his  scores  in  an  arith- 
metic rate  test? 

5.  Has  the  use  of  tests  helped  you  to  do  a  better  job  of  teaching? 
How? 

References :    Same  as  for  First  Meeting. 


SPECIAL  PHASES  OF  WORK 
Radio  School 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Radio  Station  WPTP,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  an  educa- 
tional program  for  public  schools  is  broadcast  during  the  fall  and  spring 
terms. 

The  purpose  of  the  Radio  School  is  to  provide  the  radio  audience  in  the 
public  schools  with  educational  programs  designed  especially  to  meet  their 
needs  and  interests.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  programs  the  chief  aim  is 
to  outline  a  course  which  will  supplement  and  enrich  regular  classroom 
instruction. 

The  schedule  of  broadcasts  which  make  up  the  programs  includes  the 
following  subjects:  Current  Events,  Recreational  Reading,  Literature,  Cor- 
rect English,  Modern  Adventure,  Geography  and  Travel,  History,  Nature 
Study,  Science,  Citizenship,  Guidance,  Health,  Music,  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts,  Time  and  Topics. 

Bulletins  containing  reports  and  programs  of  the  Radio  School  may  be 
secured  upon  request  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Special  Programs,  Including  Contests 

1.  Devotional  Period.  There  should  be  an  opportunity  for  group 
worship  either  as  a  class  or  as  a  school  at  some  regular  time  during  the 
school  day.  This  period  should  be  very  short  and  should  give  experiences 
which  bring  children  in  direct  contact  with  Biblical  literature  and  sacred 
music. 

2.  Anniversaries.  Celebrating  birthday  anniversaries  of  famous  or 
noted  people  having  local,  state,  national,  or  world  interest.  Most  of  the 
following  are  usually  included  but  others  may  be  substituted  or  added  as 
the  occasion  demands: 

*Columbus-North  Carolina  Day — October  12. 
Theodore  Roosevelt — October  27. 
Benjamin  Franklin — January  17. 
**Lee-Jackson  Day — January  20. 
Abraham  Lincoln — February  12. 
George  Washington — February  22. 
Henry  W.  Longfellow — February  27. 

Note — The  general  outline  of  topics  for  observing  Columbus  and  North 
Carolina  Day  is  suggested  for  the  next  four  years: 

1932 —  Our  Colonial  Leaders  and  Their  Times. 

1933 —  Our  Revolutionary  Leaders  and  Their  Times. 

1934 —  Our  Reconstruction  Leaders  and  Their  Times. 

1935 —  North  Carolina  Leaders  of  Today  and  Their  Times. 

If  this  general  plan  is  followed  provision  will  be  made  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  state  problems  and  history  twice  during  the  life  of  each  school  child 


♦Legal  Requirement — 1923;  c.  136,  s.  370. 
**Legal  Requirement— 1923 ;  c.  136,  s.  367. 
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in  addition  to  the  study  opportunities  provided  in  the  course  of  study.  For 
materials  and  other  suggestions,  write  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

8.     Commemorating:  significant  historical  events. 

Labor  Day — First  Monday,  September. 

Constitution  Day — September  17. 

Thanksgiving  Day — Last  Thursday,  November. 

Hallowe'en  Day — October  31. 

Armistice  Day — November  11. 

Christmas  Day — December  25. 

St.  Valentine's  Day — February  14. 

Easter — March  or  April. 

Memorial  Day — May  10. 

Peace  Day — May  30. 

4.     Stimulating  interest  in  certain  educational  activities. 

Fire  Prevention  Week — October.  State  Department  of  Insurance, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  Ardor  Day — November  (National),  Friday  following  March  15 
(State).  American  Tree  Association,  124  Sixteenth  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

National  Picture  Week — -October.  Colonial  Art  Society,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.;  Practical  Drawing  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

American  Education  Week — November  (second  week).  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  Washington,  D,  C;  Local  Post,  American 
Legion. 

National  Book  Week — November  (third  we§k).  National  Associa- 
tion of  Book  Publishers,  347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  North 
Carolina  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Division  of 
School  Libraries,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C. 

National  Boys'  Week — April  (last  week).  S.  Kendrick  Guernsey, 
Secretary,  National  Boys'  Week  Committee,  211  W.  Walker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  Type  program  supplies  on  request:  Boys' 
Loyalty  Day,  Boys'  Day  in  Churches,  Boys'  Day  in  Citizenship, 
Boys'  Day  Out-of-Doors,  Boys'  Day  in  Industry,  Boys'  Day  in 
Schools,  Boys'  Day  in  Entertainment  and  Athletics,  Boys'  Health 
Day  and  Evening  at  Home. 

Natio7ial  Week  of  Song — February. 

National  Week  of  Music — May.  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  Hotel  Sir  Walter,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
■fLaw  and  Order  Day — Temperance — January  (fourth  Friday).  De- 
partment Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  National  W.  C. 
T.  U.  Publishing  House,  Evanston,  111.;  International  Narcotic 
Education  Association,  578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Better  Homes  Week — April.  Better  Homes  in  America,  1653  Penn- 
sylvania Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Thrift  Wee/c— February.  National  Thrift  Committee,  347  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Better  Speech  Week.  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Hotel  Sir  Walter,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


*Legal  Requirement— 1923 ;  c.  136.  s.  369.  1927 ;  c.  73,  s.  1. 
tLegal  Requirement— 1923 ;  c.  130,  s.  368. 
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Poetry  Week.  North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
Division  of  School  Libraries,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

National  Drama  Week — February  (second  week).  Drama  League  of 
America,  15  West  44th  St.,  New  York. 

High  School  Music  Contest  at  N.  G.  C.  W.  Prof.  Wade  R.  Brown, 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

National  Child  Health  Week — May.  Plans  may  be  secured  from 
American  Child  Health  Association,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York;  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Clean-Up  Week.    Civic  organizations  offer  suggestions. 

Good  Manners  Week.    C.  S.  429-491. 

Play  Day — Late  spring  out-of-doors.  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  Play  Day  is  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  Field  Day.  Play  for  all,  not  rivalry  or  competition,  is 
the  purpose.  When  a  school  or  class  decides  to  have  a  Play 
Day  a  teacher  is  asked  to  meet  with  the  pupils  to  help  them 
choose:  (1)  a  day  for  the  Play  Day;  (2)  a  place  for  the  games; 
(3)  a  general  program  for  the  day;  (4)  a  committee  to  work 
out  details  to  be  supplied  to  all  who  will  take  part. 

Election  Days— June  (Primary)  and  November.  (Local,  State  and 
National.) 

Education  Day — As  late  in  school  year  as  is  practicable.  Once  during 
each  school  year  the  schools  of  a  county  or  city,  separately  or 
jointly,  should  pool  the  results  of  their  work  in  a  general  ex- 
hibit of  pupil  achievement  and  activities.  The  purpose  should 
be  that  of  keeping  the  public  informed  about  what  is  going  on 
/or  and  with  children.  In  some  schools  this  is  taken  care  of  in 
connection  with  American  Education  Week,  the  work  of  the 
previous  year  being  preserved  through  the  summer  with  this  in 
mind.  In  most  schools,  however,  one  day  during  the  last  month 
seems  best. 

All  schools  or  grades  should  contribute  to  the  program  and  the  exhibit. 
Ribbon  rewards  or  stamps  of  recognition  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
acknowledging  outstanding  work.    (See  Contests  below.) 

A  fine  feature  of  such  a  day  is  the  joint  program  of  entertainment  sup- 
plied by  the  schools  or  grades  participating.  Sometimes  episodes  of  plays, 
festivals,  or  pageants  are  prepared  in  advance  by  individual  schools  or 
grades  and  presented  in  proper  sequence  without  rehearsal.  At  others 
different  phases  of  educational  activities  previously  assigned  are  presented 
by  different  schools.  Occasionally  it  is  well  to  give  attention  to  certain 
specific  school  activities  about  which  the  public  needs  educating — e.g.  Music 
and  Physical  Education.  Several  counties  have  found  it  advantageous  to 
have  an  Education  Day  for  each  grade.  In  some  counties  the  school  admin- 
istrators utilize  this  occasion  to  give  special  recognition  to  those  completing 
satisfactorily  seven  grades  of  work,  one  hundred  per  cent  attendance,  pen- 
manship certificates,  and  other  routine  achievements. 

5.    Suggestions  to  Follow. 

Content  of  Program  When  Prepared  hy  Pupils.  Good  music  is  in  order. 
Chanting  or  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  singing  the  salute  to  the  flag 
are  impressive  and  fitting  openings  for  practically  all  programs. 

Materials  used  in  a  program  should  grow  out  of,  be  a  natural  phase  of  the 
study  of  the  group  or  individual  presenting  it,  or  supplement  the  materials 
pupils  have.    They  should  reflect  the  life  of  the  school,  particularly  the 
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pupil's  relationship  to  it.  Group  and  individual  interests  and  achievement 
should  be  evident.  Every  program  should  meet  definite  needs  of  children. 
The  following  are  suggested  types  of  culminating  activities: 

Radio  broadcast  of  a  unit  or  phase  of  school  work — e.g.  original 
play,  narrative  account. 

Class,  grade  or  school  meetings:  (1)  Student  government  council; 
(2)  Health,  Citizenship,  Book  Club. 

Descriptions  of  trips,  and  excursions  taken  during  the  year. 

A  school  play  or  "Fair"  centering  about  real  activities  engaged  in. 

Explanations  and  demonstrations  of  a  unit  or  phases  of  the  year's 
work:  (1)  Stories  of  friezes  prepared  by  pupils;  (2)  Stories  of 
historical  and  geographical  maps,  diagrams,  tables,  charts, 
books,  prepared  by  pupils;  (3)  Exhibits  of  work  explained  by 
guides. 

Who  Should  Participate.  As  nearly  as  possible  every  one  in  the  group  or 
school  should  take  part  in  a  way  satisfying  to  him.  Individual  abilities  and 
interests  may  be  encouraged  by  demonstration  or  explanation  of  peculiar 
achievements  as  well  as  those  more  commonly  emphasized.  The  program 
should  be  planned  by  the  children  with  teacher  guidance. 

When  Should  They  Be  Prepared  and  Given.  Special  programs  should 
rarely  demand  more  than  two  or  three  rehearsals.  The  use  of  hours  outside 
of  school  time  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Observance  of  special  days 
which  do  not  come  on  regular  day  may  take  place  on  the  Friday  previous 
or  Monday  following.  Chapel  exercises  should  provide  opportunity  for  dif- 
ferent groups  (Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  High  School)  to  enjoy  the  most 
interesting  chapel  exercises  of  other  groups.  A  complete  calendar  covering 
at  least  the  first  term  should  be  worked  out  and  posted  during  the  first  week 
of  school.  Each  grade  or  group  should  make  definite  preparation  as  an 
outgrowth  of  classroom  work.  No  school  should  abuse  the  use  of  time  by 
calling  a  series  of  mass  meetings  for  announcements. 

Cost.  Special  programs  of  this  kind  should  cause  no  expense  to  the  school 
or  individual  which  is  not  cared  for  in  the  natural  course  of  production. 

Length.   As  a  rule,  not  more  than  an  hour. 

Use  of  Outside  Speakers.  Those  invited  should  be  people  having  rare 
skill  in  making  inspirational  appeal  to  school  children  or  should  bring 
materials  supplementary  to  school  interests.  An  illustration  may  be  given 
in  connection  with  vocational  and  educational  guidance  programs.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  community  interests  and  industries  may  bring  additional 
information  on  the  needs  in  their  respective  fields.  Leading  men  and  women 
may  interpret  world  events. 

Contests.  It  the  program  takes  the  nature  of  a  contest  the  following  rules 
should  be  carefully  observed: 

Each  event  should  supply  a  needed  training  for  the  entrant. 

Each  entrant  should  have  practically  an  even  chance  to  win  because 

he  is  matched  with  equals  or  competes  against  own  record. 
The  awards  should  not  have  material  value 

Judging  should  be  based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  definite  items, 
previously  agreed  upon. 
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The  contest  should  be  directly  related  to  school  work  or  should  have 
definite  recognized  educational  values. 

Some  types  of  approved  contests  are: 

a.  State  Picture  Memory  Contest,  sponsored  by  State  Federation  of 

Women's  Clubs  and  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

b.  Music  Achievement  Contest,  sponsored  by  State  Federation  of 

Women's  Clubs  and  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

c.  Beautification  and  Improved  Hygiene  of  School  Buildings  and 

Grounds. 

d.  State  High  School  Contests,  sponsored  by  Extension  Division  of 

the  University  of  North  Carolina:  Academic  (Latin,  Spanish, 
French,  Mathematics);  Athletic  (track  meet,  tennis,  boxing  and 
wrestling  tournaments,  football,  soccer,  basketball  and  baseball) ; 
Debating;  Dramatic. 

e.  The  North  Carolina  High  School  Girls  Athletic  Association — "A 

game  for  all  and  all  in  a  game"  is  fast  becoming  the  basic  rule 
for  inaugurating  a  program  in  sports  for  schools;  therefore, 
every  eligible  high  school  is  urged  to  become  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  High  School  Girls'  Athletic  Association.  A 
pamphlet  containing  the  constitution  and  other  valuable  in- 
formation may  be  secured  from  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  It  contains  the  Point  System  designed  to  meet 
the  need  for  standards  and  to  promote  individual  and  organized 
sports. 

Suggested  Assembly  Calendar. 

Monday — General  Assembly:  Special  music,  devotion  and  general 
announcements  of  special  features  to  the  children,  for  the 
week.    Principal  in  charge. 

Tuesday — Primary  Assembly:  Grades  1-3:  Program  including  music, 
devotion  and  program  by  grade  one,  two  or  three.  Grade 
teacher  in  charge  and  all  primary  teachers  in  attendance. 
Note:    Room  chapel  for  grades  4-11. 

Wednesday — Grammar  Grade  Assembly:  Grades  4-7  (Same  general 
plan). 

Note:  Room  chapel  for  grades  1-3  and  8-11. 
Thursday — High  School  Assembly:    Program  to  be  given  by  grade 

eight,  nine,  ten  or  eleven.     All  high  school  pupils  and 

teachers  in  attendance. 

Note:    Room  chapel  for  grades  1-7. 
Friday — General  Assembly:    Program  in  charge  of  Literary  Society, 

Glee  Club,  Athletic  Association.    All  pupils  and  teachers  in 

attendance. 

References  : 

McKown,  Commencement  Activities.    1931.    Macmillan.  $2.00. 

 ,  Assembly  and  Auditorium  Activities.    1930.  Macmillan. 

$2.00. 

Miller  and  Chaffee,  Auditorium  Social  Arts.    1931.   Heath.  $2.00. 
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Kennedy,  Marion  and  Bemis,  Katherine  I.,  Special  Day  Pageants  for 
Little  People.    1927.    Barnes.  $1.00. 

Alcott,  Francis  J.,  Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays.  1914.  Hough- 
ton. $2.40. 

Taft,  L.,  Pageants  with  a  Purpose.    Barnes.    Order  circular. 

Ranking  County  School  Systems 

There  are  certain  factors  or  elements  which  are  characteristic  of  a  good 
system  of  county  schools.  It  is  proposed  to  rank  the  counties  on  the  basis 
of  their  achievements  along  a  few  well  recognized  lines.  The  items  included 
in  this  rating  scale  are  those  which  apply  to  all  counties  alike,  and  the  rank 
of  a  county  will  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  standards  are  met. 

The  items  which  should  be  considered  in  ranking  the  counties  are  those 
which  are  easily  measurable  and  the  rank  will  be  made  up  from  information 
furnished  by  the  county  superintendent. 

For  the  past  several  years  counties  have  been  rated  or  ranked  on  the 
basis  of  the  composite  score  of  ten  educational  factors.  These  factors  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Percentage  of  enrollment  in  average  daily  attendance. 

2.  Average  length  of  term  in  days. 

3.  Training  of  teachers. 

4.  Percentage  of  enrollment  in  high  school. 

5.  Percentage  of  children  enrolled  who  are  normal  and  under  age 

for  their  grade. 

6.  Average  annual  salary  of  teachers. 

7.  Cost  of  instructional  service  per  pupil  enrolled. 

8.  Current  expenditure  per  pupil  enrolled. 

9.  Current  expenditure  per  teacher  and  principal  employed. 
10.  Appraised  valuation  of  school  property  per  child  enrolled. 
(See  State  School  Facts,  April,  1931.) 

In  addition  to  these  factors  counties  will  be  rated  on  a  percentage  basis 
on  the  following  factors: 

1.  Educational  Conference. 

2.  Education  Day:  Seventh  Grade  and  Perfect  Attendance  Certifi- 

cates awarded. 

3.  Seventh  Grade  Examination. 

4.  Standard  Elementary  Schools:  White  and  colored. 

5.  Standard  High  Schools:    White  and  colored. 

6.  Teachers'  Meetings:  White  and  colored. 

7.  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  Certificates. 

8.  School  Masters'  Club:  Elementary  and  High  School  Principals. 

9.  Health  Program. 
10.  Educational  Clinics. 

1.  Educational  Conference.  The  number  of  teachers  and  others 
present  should  be  recorded  since  the  percentage  of  attendance  will  be  worked 
out  on  a  basis  of  the  number  actually  in  attendance. 

To  promote  educational  progress  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
forces  of  education  in  the  county  a  conference  should  be  held  in  each  county 
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each  year  just  before  the  opening  of  the  schools.  Such  a  conference  might 
be  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school  on  the 
following  Monday. 

Those  invited  to  attend  the  conference  should  include  the  following: 
members  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  county  board  of  education, 
school  committeemen,  county  health  oflBcer,  county  welfare  officer,  farm 
demonstration  agent,  home  demonstration  agent,  the  officers  of  county  and 
local  parent-teacher  associations  and  any  and  all  other  persons  and  organiza- 
tions interested  whose  cooperation  and  contribution  to  educational  progress 
in  the  county  is  desired. 

A  well  arranged  program  should  be  worked  out  in  order  for  the  conference 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  attend.  The  following  program  is 
suggested : 

/.    Friday — 10  A.  M. 


1.  Opening  exercises. 

2.  The  educational  situation  in  the  county — some  achievements  and 
objectives. 

3.  Attainments  in  the  various  school  subjects.     (See  discussion  of 
attainmen*ts) : 

a.  Reading  d.  Writing. 

b.  Spelling.  e.  Music. 

c.  Language.  f.  Art. 


II.    Friclay--2  P.  M. 

Attainments  in  the  various  school  subjects.    (See  discussion  of  at- 
tainments): 


a.  County  Commissioners. 

b.  County  Board  of  Education. 

c.  School  Committeemen. 

d.  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

e.  The  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

f.  The  Farm  Demonstration  Agent. 

g.  The  County  Welfare  Department. 

h.  The  County  Health  Department. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  chairman  or  president  or  representative  of  each 
of  these  organizations  or  departments  make  a  statement  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  can  be  done  to  further  educational  progress  in  the  county. 

While  the  elementary  teachers  are  discussing  the  attainments  set  up  in 
this  Handbook,  the  high  school  teachers  may  spend  their  time  discussing 
high  school  problems,  or  such  program  may  be  arranged  as  the  county 
superintendent  may  decide.  It  is  suggested  that  the  School  Masters'  Club, 
wherever  such  organization  exists,  be  relied  upon  for  material  assistance  in 


a.  Health. 

b.  Arithmetic. 

c.  Science. 

d.  Geography. 


e.  Citizenship. 

f.  History. 

g.  Physical  Education. 


III.    Saturday~9 :30  A.  M. 

The  Allied  Forces  of  Education: 
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conducting  the  high  school  meeting.  Or,  a  high  school  program  committee, 
appointed  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  could  take  charge  of  the  high 
school  section. 

2.  Education  Day.  At  this  meeting  certificates  of  promotion  from 
seventh  grade  and  county  perfect  attendance  certificates  should  be  awarded. 
Rating  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  those  receiving  certificates 
as  compared  with  the  enrollment  in  each  case. 

Education  Day  should  be  held  in  the  spring  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
At  this  time  due  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  seventh 
grade.  Appropriate  exercises  should  be  held  at  which  time  certificates  of 
promotion  to  the  high  school  should  be  presented  to  all  seventh  grade  grad- 
uates. The  basis  of  such  promotion  should  be  the  passing  of  the  State-wide 
seventh  grade  examination  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

On  Education  Day  contests  in  declamation,  recitation,  dramatics,  physical 
education  and  music,  may  be  held.  Perfect  attendance  certificates  and 
pupils'  reading  circle  certificates  should  be  presented  at  this  meeting. 

In  connection  with  Education  Day  there  may  be  exhibits  of  work  done 
in  the  elementary  schools  during  the  year.  At  the  Educational  Conference 
held  in  the  fall  objectives  for  the  school  year  should  be  set  up;  at  the 
Education  Day  in  the  spring  there  should  be  evidence  of  what  has  been 
achieved. 

Education  Day  may  be  made  the  occasion  for  an  educational  rally  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  schools  and  to  acquaint  the  public  with  what  has 
been  done  in  carrying  out  the  educational  program  of  the  county. 

3.  Seventh  Grade  Examination.  The  State  examination  for  all  seventh 
grade  students  should  be  given  and  the  number  who  successfully  pass  this 
examination  as  compared  with  all  the  seventh  grade  pupils  in  the  county 
will  constitute  the  percentage  on  this  factor. 

4.  Standard  Elementary  Schools.  The  number  of  standard  elementary 
schools,  white  and  colored,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  elementary 
schools  in  the  county. 

In  order  to  promote  the  establishment  and  development  of  elementary 
schools  in  which  pupils  can  secure  more  nearly  adequate  training,  certain 
objective  standards  have  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  these 
schools.  These  standards  were  approved  some  time  ago  by  a  large  committee 
of  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  and  by  representatives  of  some 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

These  are  merely  minimum  standards  and  represent  the  very  least  in 
general  conditions,  teaching  staff  and  material  equipment  that  should  go 
into  an  elementary  school.  Of  course  the  minimum  statements  would  include 
adequate  provisions  for  the  operation  of  the  entire  course  of  study  in  all  the 
grades  as  well  as  the  general  organization  of  the  school.  Many  schools, 
both  rural  and  city,  now  go  far  beyond  the  statements  included  in  these 
standards. 

Standards  have  been  worked  out  for  two  groups  of  schools:  Group  I, 
Classes  A  and  B,  for  nine  months'  schools,  and  Group  II,  Classes  A  and  B, 
for  eight  months'  schools. 
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STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

GROUP  I                      GROUP  II 

REQUIREMENTS 

Class  A       Class  B            Class  A       Class  B 

1. 

Seven-year  course  of  study,  including 

required  subjects   

See  below. 

2. 

1  OA                      1  OA                         ^£tn  1£A 

laO              180                IbO  loU 

3. 

  14                8                  8  7 

4. 

Qualifications  of  teachers  

-Majority  of  teachers  hold  primary  and  Grammar 

Grade  Certificates.     No  teacher  with  lower 

than  Elementary  A. 

5. 

Average  daily  attendance 

468             252              252  216 

6. 

Building   

Adequate  and  sanitary.    See  page  19. 

7. 

Records   

_An  accurate  scholastic  and  attendance  record 

for  each   child.     Individual   register  sheets 

detached  and  filed  in  envelopes. 

8. 

Equipment 

a.  Library   

See  Sections  VI,  VII,  VIII,  page  87. 

b.  Supplementary  readers   

3  sets  of  20  copies  each  (2  sets  of  10  each  ac- 

cepted for  one  set)    for  each  grade.  See 

"Supplementary  Readers"  below. 

Tliptinn  ari  A«i    nwnpfi    Viv    Jill    minil^    in    ffrjldps  5 

to  7  or  two  dozen  dictionaries  owned  by  the 

schooL     One    unabridged   dictionary.  See 

below. 

d.  Special  primary  equipment  

See  below. 

e.  Maps  and  globe  

12"  globe,  7  political,  5  physical,  3  blackboard 

outline  maps.    Map  of  N.  C.    See  below. 

COURSE 

OF  STUDY 

A  unified,  carefully  graded  course  of  study  is  essential  to  effective  work. 
The  law  requires  the  teaching  of  certain  fundamental  subjects  as  they  are 
arranged,  by  grades  and  outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  in  all  seven- 
year  elementary  schools.  The  curriculum  of  an  elementary  school  which 
follows  the  State  Course  of  Study  will  be  approved. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  and  supplement  the  work,  and 
to  broaden  and  enrich  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in 
giving  them  the  fundamentals  of  an  education. 

Textbooks.  The  State-adopted  textbooks  are  required  by  law  to  be  used 
in  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

Required  Subjects.    The  course  of  study  should  include: 
English  (Reading,  Language,  and  Spelling) — grades  one  to  seven;  Arith- 
metic— grades  one  to  seven;  Geography — grades  four  to  seven;  History — 
grades  five  to  seven. 

The  amount  of  time  specified  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  following 
subjects : 
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Health  and  Physical  Education* — grades  one  to  seven,  120  minutes  per 
week. 

Writingf — grades  one  to  six,  75  minutes  per  week;  grade  seven,  45 
minutes. 

MusicJ— grades  one  to  seven,  75  minutes  per  week. 
Art — grades  one  to  seven,  60  minutes. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  ideals  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship be  emphasized,  as  outlined  in  the  new  State  Course  of  Study. 

It  is  also  urgently  recommended  that  nature  study  and  elementary  science 
be  included  in  the  work  of  the  school.  The  new  State  Course  of  Study  has 
a  course  in  this  subject.  Suggested  plans  for  including  this  work  are  given 
below. 

Amount  of  Work  Required  hy  Grades.  The  State  Course  of  Study  is  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  classification  of  pupils  and  as  outlining  by  grades  the 
work  in  each  subject. 

Standard  Tests.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  schools  employ  standard 
measurements  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  results  of  teaching  and  the  ability 
to  learn.  Intelligence  Tests,  and  Standard  Achievement  Tests  should  be  used 
as  a  help  in  the  classification  of  pupils,  to  reveal  individual  needs  and  to 
indicate  the  progress  of  the  class. 

Suggested  Time  Distribution  Table.  The  time  allotments  given  below  are 
offered  as  tentative  bases  for  the  work.  The  distribution  of  time  should  be 
determined  by  the  needs  of  the  children.  The  use  of  large  units  of  work  with 
provision  for  children's  interests  and  enriched  experiences  will  often  call  for 
a  combination  of  subjects  and  the  reorganization  of  the  materials  of  instruc- 
tion, as  needed  to  carry  these  on.  Directed  study  should  be  a  vital  part  of 
the  classroom  work. 

The  table  has  been  compiled  after  a  careful  study  of  recent  investigations 
in  this  field. 


SUBJECTS 


English : 

Reading,  Literature,  Library  

Language   

Spelling   

Handwriting   

Arithmetic   — 

History  and  Citizenship  

Geography   

Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Science  

Health  and  Physical  Education  

Arts : 

Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Arts  

Music   - 


GRADES— MINUTES  PER  WEEK 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

550 

525 

400 

300 

225 

200  1 

110 

125 

150 

175 

200 

200  I 

450 

50 

80 

80 

75 

75 

75) 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

45 

50 

109 

150 

200 

200 

200 

240 

60 

120 

160 

225 

100 

150 

160 

175 

225 

60 

66 

60 

60 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

90 

90 

90 

80 

80 

80 

60 

75 

75 

75 

80 

80 

80 

80 

♦Health  is  a  required  subject  in  all  grades,  one  to  seven.    At  least  60  minutes  per  week  should 
be  given  to  this  subject  in  all  grades,  and  at  least  60  minutes  to  physical  education. 
Health  texts  are  required  in  grades  five  and  six ;  their  use  is  optional  in  grades  four  and 
seven.    When  the  texts  are  not  used  in  grades  four  and  seven  it  is  recommended  that  the 
school  own  some  Health  books— at  least  12  books  for  each  of  these  grades. 

iLess  time  may  be  given  if  pupils  measure  up  to  grade  standard  on  a  standard  writing  scale. 

jMusic  texts  are  required  in  grades  two  to  seven.  If  the  pupils  do  not  own  them,  the  school 
is  required  to  own  at  least  two  sets  of  State  adopted  texts  (30  copies  each)  to  be  used 
from  grade  to  grade. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Supplementary  Readers.  Easy,  interesting  supplementary  reading  material 
should  be  selected,  including  children's  literature,  geography  and  travel, 
history,  biography,  nature  and  science.  Lists  of  suggested  supplementary 
reading  material  for  each  grade  will  be  found  on  pages  35-38  of  the  Course 
of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  1930. 

Dictionaries.  The  list  of  dictionaries  approved  by  the  Textbook  Commis- 
sion is  as  follows: 

Pupils — Grades  5-7 — 

Simplified  Dictionary — Primary*    $0.69 

Simp'lified  Dictionary — Intermediate**    1.04 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  New  York 

Webster's  Shorter  Dictionary*    .69 

Webster's  Elementary  School  Dictionary**   .90 

American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

Concise  Standard  Dictionary*    .55 

Comprehensive  Standard  Dictionary**   .80 

Funk  and  Wagnalls,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Teacher's  Desk  Dictionary — 

Secondary  School  Dictionary — $1.65.  American. 
Desk  Standard  Dictionary — $1.50.  Funk. 

Unabridged  Dictionaries — 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary.    Funk.    $14.40  (buckram). 
Webster's  New  International.    G.  &  C.    Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass. 
$16.00. 

Maps  and  Globe.  Effective  teaching  of  geography  and  history  requires  not 
only  reference  and  supplementary  reading  material,  but  an  adequate  number 
of  maps  and  charts,  together  with  the  constant  use  of  a  globe.  The  require- 
ments for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven  are  as  follows: 

Globe.    At  least  12"  in  diameter  (preferably  a  suspension  globe). 

Maps.  a.  Physical  Series:  World  on  Mercator's  Projection,  United 
States,  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  Eastern  Hemisphere,  Western  Hemis- 
phere.   At  least  five  of  these  are  required. 

b.  Blackboard  Outline  Series:  At  least  three  under  a.  above 
are  required. 

c.  Political  Series:  At  least  seven  maps  under  a.  are  re- 
quired; also  good  map  of  North  Carolina. 

d.  Historical  Series;  Atlas:  An  atlas  and  a  good  series  of 
charts  for  American  History  are  recommended,  not  re- 
quired. 

Each  map  should  be  mounted  on  a  spring  roller  with  a  board  back,  or  in 
an  individual  or  group  case. 

Special  Primary  Eqidpment.  Special  equipment  is  necessary  for  effective 
work  in  the  primary  grades.    The  minimum  amount  required  is  as  follows: 

1.  General  Equipment.    The  following  are  required: 

a.  Recitation  chairs  (15  to  20)  in  each  first  grade  classroom. 

b.  Grade  library  (at  least  20  books)  in  each  classroom — one  to  three. 

c.  Printing  press  (large  type  for  charts)  and  a  supply  of  tagboard. 

2.  Reading  Equipment.    The  following  are  required.    Materials  may  be 

prepared  by  teachers  or  bought): 

*Especially  suitable  for  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
**EspecialIy  suitable  for  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 
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a.  Set  of  Phrase  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader.* 

b.  Set  of  Word  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader. f 

c.  Complete  set  of  Phonic  Cards  for  the  phonic  facts  to  be  taught 

in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades. 

d.  Silent  Reading  Material- — for  use  in  grades  one  to  three — includ- 

ing some  of  the  following: 

Action  Sentences;  Directions;  Questions;  Completion  Ex- 
/  ercises;  Silent  Reading  Lessons;  Informal  Tests. 

e.  Seatwork  Material — for  use  in  grades  one  to  three — including 

some  of  the  following: 

Phrases  and  Word  Cards  for  sentence  building;  Word 
Matching — self- verifying  busy  work;  Silent  Reading 
Seatwork — stories,  projects  to  illustrate,  language 
work,  picture  building;  Classifying  Words.  (Sug- 
gested lists  of  materials  will  be  furnished.) 

Note. — Informal  tests  and  exercises,  based  on  reading  materials  in  use,  make  excellent 
checks  on  silent  reading  carried  on  independently.  These  can  be  easily  prepared.  For  various 
types,  see  Twenty-Fourth  Year  Book,  Part  I,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111., 
$1.50;  Practice  Exercises  and  checks  on  Silent  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  $0.35 ;  Second  Year  Book,  Department  Elementary 
School  Principals,  N.  E.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C,  $1.00 ;  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading, 
Macmillan  Co.,  $1.80. 

3.  Arithmetic  Equipment.    Some  materials  under  each  of  the  following 

heads  are  required: 

a.  Objects  for  counting  and  grouping:  Splints  (1,000  or  more — 4" 

to  5");  Numeral  Frame;  Blocks;  Beads. 

b.  Measures:  Rulers  (1  dozen  each  grade);  Yard  Sticks  (one  each 

grade);  One  Set  Liquid  Measures  for  use  in  grades  one  to 
three. 

c.  Number  Cards  and  Games — for  combinations  and  four  funda- 

mental processes;  seatwork  materials  for  combinations  and 
fundamental  processes.  (Materials  can  be  prepared  by 
teachers.) 

4.  Materials  for  Drawing,  Cutting,  Construction.    The  following  are 

required : 

Scissors — at  least  four  dozen  pairs  for  use  in  grades  one  to  three. 
Manila  drawing  paper — adequate  supply  for  each  grade   (one  to 
three). 

Crayola — a  box  per  child  (grades  one  to  three). 
Newspaper  paper  (unprinted) — adequate  supply  for  first  and  second 
grades. 

Recommended:  Easels,  paints,  brushes,  papers,  etc.;  blocks,  clay  and 
plasticene;  tools — small,  strong  saws;  small,  large-headed 
hammers;  nails,  varying  sizes;  tacks;  1  vise;  1  screwdriver; 
coping  saw. 

5.  Equipment  for  Written  Work — Recommended: 

Uniform  materials  for  all  written  work  (paper  of  proper  width 
ruling  and  pencils  of  proper  size)  are  recommended.  Schools 
can  easily  order  these  materials  and  sell  them  to  pupils. 

Grade  I:  Paper — (a)  Unruled,  unglazed,  (unprinted  newspaper 
paper)— first  used.  Suggested  size  of  sheets  5"  x  20".  Teacher 
may  fold  two-inch  creases  for  lines,  (b)  Wide-ruled  unglazed 
paper — one-inch  ruling.    Pencil — medium  size;  soft,  large  lead. 

Grade  II:  Paper— unglazed ;  five-eighths-inch  ruling.  Pencil — ordi- 
nary size,  medium  soft,  large  lead. 

Grade  III:  Paper— (a)  Rough  surface;  one-half-inch  ruling,  (b) 
Quality  that  will  take  ink  well;  one-half-inch-ruling.  Pencil- 
ordinary  size,  medium  soft.  Penholder— medium  size,  with 
cork  or  rubber  tip.    Pen — with  rounded  point. 


♦Materials  for  the  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader  (Playtime  and  Good  Times)  published  by 

Newson  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  accepted  for  this  requirement. 
TSentence  strips,  phrase  and  word  cards  for  the  second  basal  primer  and  first  reader  (Story  and 

Study  Readers)  published  by  Johnson  Co.,  Richmond,  are  recommended. 
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Additional  Equipment — Recommended  (Grades  One  to  Seven): 

United  States  Flag  (large  size  for  flag  pole,  small  one  for  each 
grade);  North  Carolina  Flag;  Recitation  chairs  for  second 
and  third  grades;  Phonograph  and  suitable  records;  Piano; 
Pictures:  Copies  of  great  pictures — for  schoolroom  and  picture 
study;  Scales  for  weighing  pupils;  Bulletin  Board;  Sand 
Table;  Aquarium;  Playground  Apparatus. 

5.  Standard  High  Schools.  The  number  of  standard  high  schools, 
white  and  colored,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  high  schools  for 
both  races  in  the  county. 

6.  Teachers'  Meetings.  The  percentage  on  this  factor  will  be  worked 
out  on  a  basis  of  five  meetings.  The  attendance  at  each  meeting  should  be 
recorded  and  the  percentage  for  a  given  meeting  for  the  number  present  as 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  county.  The  percentage 
will  be  worked  out  for  white  and  colored  races  separately,  but  consolidated 
in  the  percentage  for  the  county. 

7.  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  Certificates.  The  number  of  pupils  receiving 
reading  circle  certificates  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  pupils  who 
might  have  received  such  certificates  will  constitute  the  score  or  percentage 
on  this  factor. 

One  of  the  specific  objectives  of  the  state-wide  school  improvement  pro- 
gram is  to  set  up  such  conditions  as  will  favor  marked  pupil  progress  in  the 
ability  to  read  rapidly,  understandingly,  and  purposefully.  The  best  way 
to  develop  this  skill  is  to  read  widely  and  much;  therefore  most  county 
systems  should  recognize  in  some  definite  way  individual  quantitative  reading 
achievement. 

The  organization  of  reading  clubs  by  teacher  and  pupils  has  been  found 
an  easy  and  a  stimulating  way  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  reading  experiences 
of  children.  The  organization  may  take  the  form  of  any  other  club.  The 
important  factor  is  that  the  activities  center  around  the  informal  sharing  of 
book  life  and  interests.    Some  other  pointers  are: 

1.  Start  the  club  early  in  the  year. 

2.  Agree  upon  the  rules  to  be  followed.    These  are  suggested: 

a.  Any  school  child  eligible  to  membership  who  wishes  to  share 
out-of-school  reading  experiences  with  others. 

b.  Books  read  equal  to  or  exceeding  in  difficulty  those  usually 
assigned  to  the  grade  preceding  the  one  in  which  child  is 
enrolled. 

c.  Books  of  standard  quality  (See  State  approved  library  list). 

d.  Certificate  to  the  pupils  in  grades  one  to  three  reading  six  or 
more  books  in  addition  to  grade  requirements. 

e.  Certificate  to  the  pupils  in  grades  four  to  eleven  reading  ten  or 
more  books  in  addition  to  grade  requirements. 

f.  A  gold  star  to  be  added  to  certificate  for  meeting  the  same 
requirements  with  new  books  each  succeeding  year. 

An  important  phase  of  this  work  is  supplying  books.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  free  loan  of  grade  libraries  by  the  North  Carolina  Library  Com- 
mission. 

A  systematic  method  for  making  awards  must  also  be  agreed  upon.  This 
has  been  successfully  done  in  several  different  ways.  In  many  counties 
book  reports  are  supplied  pupils  at  cost.  These  reports  call  for  name  of 
pupil,  title  of  book,  list  of  characters,  a  sentence  or  more  according  to  grade 
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about  why  one  should  read  the  book,  or  a  summary.  In  the  lowest  grades 
oral  reports  have  been  accepted.  Sometimes  the  local  principals  appoint  local 
reviewing  committees  to  pass  on  the  reports  of  candidates  of  the  local 
schools.  These  report  acceptable  candidates  and  work  to  a  County  Reviewing 
Committee  appointed  by  the  County  Superintendent.  In  some  counties  the 
superintendent  automatically  awards  the  certificate  and  stars  upon  proper 
endorsement  from  the  grade  teachers. 

The  award  of  certificates  for  achievement  in  reading  may  be  an  appro- 
priate feature  of  the  Education  Day  Program. 

8.  School  Masters'  Club.  A  School  Masters'  Club  may  be  composed  of 
high  school  principals  only;  it  may  be  composed  of  both  elementary  and  high 
school  principals;  it  may  be  composed  of  all  men  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools  of  the  county.  In  keeping  with  the  program  which 
has  been  set  up  for  each  county  it  is  suggested  that  all  elementary  school 
principals  and  high  school  principals  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  School 
Masters'  Club.  Other  teachers  may  be  invited  to  join  as  the  County  Super- 
intendent may  suggest. 

9.  Health  Program.  The  percentage  or  rating  on  this  factor  will  be 
determined:  (1)  by  the  physical  examination  records  on  file  in  each  school 
with  a  total  for  the  county;  (2)  the  percentage  of  needed  corrections  made. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  teachers  to  keep  accurate  records  in  order  to  supply 
the  necessary  information  to  tlfe  county  superintendent  upon  whom  rests 
the  responsibility  for  supplying  the  necessary  data  on  this  and  all  other 
subjects. 

10.  Educational  Clinics.  The  rate  on  this  factor  will  be  determined 
by  the  extent  to  which  educational  clinics  are  provided  for  all  beginners  or 
pupils  entering  school  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session. 

The  Educational  Clinic  including  the  Beginners  Day  Program,  is  a  State- 
wide project  planned  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information  concerning 
the  child  at  school  entrance.  This  information  is  helpful  to  the  teacher  and 
the  parents  in  determining  the  child's  needs,  and  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 
child  physically  ready  for  school.  Normal  progress  for  the  child,  through 
the  first  year's  work,  is  assured  to  a  greater  extent  when  the  teacher  and 
parents  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  child's  present  equipment  and 
needs. 

The  school  superintendent  and  supervisor  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
and  State  health  officials  and  members  of  the  parent-teacher  associations 
plan  a  one-day  program  which  is  held  during  the  spring  term  at  centrally 
located  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  county  or  city. 

In  arranging  for  and  in  conducting  the  clinics  the  details  of  the  plan 
given  below  have  been  followed  generally,  although  there  have  been  adapta- 
tions and  improvements  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  particular  situation: 

1.  Survey  to  determine  number  of  pre-school  children  to  be  enrolled. 

2.  Selecting  central  schools  for  holding  clinics. 

3.  Deciding  on  dates  for  clinics. 

4.  Transportation  for  pre-school  children. 

5.  Available  assistance  from  local  physicians,  nurses,  dentists  and 
school  patrons. 

6.  Publicity  through  letters  and  newspapers. 
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7.  Assignment  of  teachers  to  assist  in  the  clinic. 

8.  Program  for  the  day: 

a.  Preparation  for  the  clinic  in  arranging  for  at  least  two  rooms 
for  enrollment  and  examination. 

b.  Enrollment  of  beginners  using  Information  Card  for  School 
Entrant. 

c.  Physical  examination  and  recording  data  on  State  Board  of 
Health  Card. 

d.  Mid-morning  lunch  (milk  and  crackers)  for  the  children. 
(Parents  leave  children  at  this  time  and  hear  lecture  on  child 
care.) 

e.  Visits  to  classrooms  and  special  program  to  interest  beginners: 
(1)  stories  and  games,  (2)  favors  to  take  home. 

f.  Visits  to  classrooms  by  parents. 

g.  Vaccinations  and  toxin-antitoxin  administered. 

h.  Record  sheet  showing  physical  defects  to  be  remedied  during 
the  summer  given  to  parents  as  they  leave  the  clinic. 

9.  Completing  history  record  cards  and  filing  in  school  office. 
See  Educational  Publication  No.  149,  Plans  for  Educational  Clinics  in 

eluding  the  Beginners  Day  Program,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Adult  Education — Illiteracy 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  for  1930  there  are  236,261  persons 
in  North  Carolina  who  are  illiterate.  This  means  that  ten  per  cent  of  all 
persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over  cannot  read  and  write. 

North  Carolina  ranks  forty-second  among  the  states  of  the  nation  in 
percentage  of  illiteracy.  Nearly  half  the  counties  of  the  State  have  ten  per 
cent  illiteracy  or  more.  Dare  County  with  its  population  of  3,934  people  ten 
years  of  age  and  over  has  the  lowest  percentage,  4.1;  Scotland  County  has 
the  highest  percentage,  22.2.  The  data  for  each  county  are  given  in  "State 
School  Facts"  for  October,  1931. 

The  situation  is  bad,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  and  every  effort 
possible  should  be  made  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  in  the  State.  The  first  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  illiteracy  by  getting  all  children  of  school  age  in 
school  and  keeping  them  there. 

In  the  next  place,  adult  illiterates  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
Classes  should  be  organized  whenever  any  number  of  illiterates  can  be  gotten 
together.  If  a  class  for  illiterates  could  be  organized  in  every  school  every 
year  where  there  are  two  or  more  illiterates  in  the  community,  adult  illit- 
eracy could  be  reduced  fifty  per  cent,  no  doubt,  in  the  next  ten  years.  County 
and  city  superintendents,  supervisors,  elementary  and  high  school  principals 
should  plan  definitely  for  this  kind  of  work. 

To  assist  teachers  in  organizing  and  conducting  classes  for  adult  illiterates 
a  copy  of  Gray's  Manual  for  Teachers  of  Adult  Illiterates  will  be  furnished 
free  of  charge  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

This  Manual  discusses  the  following  topics: 

1.  Organization,    Administration    and    Supervision    of  Illiteracy 
Classes. 

2.  The  Qualifications  and  Preparation  of  Teachers. 
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3.  Enlisting  the  Cooperation  of  the  Public  and  the  Interest  of  Adult. 
Illiterates. 

4.  Problems  of  Class  Organization  and  Management. 

5.  Specific  Aims  and  Organization  of  Instruction. 

6.  Content  and  Methods  for  Native-born  Illiterates,    (pp.  59-153.)' 

The  following  bulletin  for  use  by  students  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge 
to  superintendents  or  teachers  of  classes  in  Adult  Education:  Citizens' 
Reference  Book,  A  Text  and  Reference  Book  for  Pupils  and  Teachers  in 
Community  Schools  for  Adult  Beginners. 

There  is  also  available  a  sufficient  number  of  "Twelve  Lessons  in  Reading,, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic,"  designed  for  use  during  moonlight  school  month,, 
to  supply  a  copy  for  each  teacher. 

"The  Citizen's  Reference  Book,"  published  in  two  volumes  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  at  50c  per  volume,  has  been, 
used  satisfactorily  as  a  textbook  in  classes  for  adult  illiterates. 

The  Country  Life  Readers,  edited  by  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  published 
by  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  have  been  used  successfully  in. 
many  classes.    The  price  of  book  I  is  40c,  book  II,  50c,  book  III,  60c. 

In  addition  to  providing  classes  for  adult  illiterates  every  possible  effort, 
should  be  made  to  provide  classes  for  adults  who  may  wish  to  "come  in" 
and  "brush  up"  on  some  subject,  or  study  some  new  subject.  At  least  two 
or  three  meetings  of  two  hours  each  a  week  for  at  least  one  or  two  months 
should  be  held  for  this  type  of  adult  education.  In  some  instances  adults 
should  study  brand-new  topics  in  which  they  are  interested.  We  should 
further  the  idea  of  "education  as  a  continuing  process  throughout  life." 

Such  subjects  as  the  following  should  be  studied:  English  (good  usage), 
including  Literature;  Spelling;  Public  Speaking;  Arithmetic;  Agriculture; 
Dairying;  Poultry  Production;  Live  Stock  Production;  Farm  Shop;  Farm 
Accounting;  Other  vital  subjects:  Home  Making — Nutrition  and  Diet;  Bud- 
geting and  Home  Management;  Commercial  Education — Stenography;  Type- 
writing; Elementary  Bookkeeping;  Elementary  Economics,  including  taxes; 
Elementary  Sociology;  Modern  and  Current  History;  Other  subjects  for 
which  there  is  demand  and  for  which  provision  can  be  made. 

The  organization  of  classes  for  adult  illiterates  and  for  other  adult  classes 
will  serve  a  fine  purpose  in  this  period  when  so  many  people  are  unemployed. 
It  is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  school  to  serve  a  hitherto  neglected  element, 
of  its  constituency,  and  one  to  which  the  school  owes  an  obligation. 


THE  LIBRARY  AND  LIBRARY  SERVICE 


I.  Aim  of  the  School  Ubrary. 

A.  To  furnish  worthwhile  materials  for:  (1)  Recreational  reading; 
(2)  Supplementing  text  and  class  assignments;  (3)  Developing 
reading  abilities. 

B.  To  teach  children  to  use  books  and  other  printed  material  easily  and 
effectively. 

II.  Book  Collection. 

A.  First  selection  should  be  from  Course  of  Study  and  should 
(1)  contain  books  for  each  grade;  (2)  contain  books  for  each  subject 
in  the  curriculum;  (3)  contain  fact  and  story  type  material;  (4) 
aid  in  presentation  of  units  of  work;  (5)  meet  subject  distribution 
shown  under  requirements  for  standard  schools.    (See  VIII  below). 

B.  Further  selection  should  be  made  from  the  State  List  of  Approved 
Books  for  School  Libraries  based  on  points  noted  above. 

C.  Additional  selection  from  standard  lists  will  be  helpful. 

1.  Avoid  buying  sets  other  than  approved  encyclopedias. 

2.  Avoid  books  that  are  out-of-date  or  have  been  superceded. 

3.  Avoid  poor  editions,  inferior  make-up,  bad  print,  etc. 

D.  Good  dealers. 

N.  C.  Educational  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C;   Baker-Taylor  Co., 
New  York;  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 

III.  Supplementary  Collection. 

A.  Pamphlets,  free  or  of  little  cost,  prove  extremely  valuable  for  class 
use. 

B.  Pictures. 

1.  Reproductions  of  the  works  of  famous  artists. 

2.  Illustrative  material  for  clasL-  work  secured  from  magazines, 
discarded  books,  advertisements,  etc, 

C.  Magazines  and  newspapers. 

1.  Daily  paper  with  State  and  National  news,  and  large  Sunday 
paper;   (e.g.  New  York  Times). 

2.  Children's  Magazines  (First  choice  starred).  American  Boy, 
American  Girl,  Boy's  Life,  *Child  Life,  Current  Events,  John 
Martin's  Book,  Hygeia,  Music  and  Youth,  *My  Weekly  Reader, 
♦National  Geographic  Magazine,  *Nature  Magazine,  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  St.  Nicholas. 

3.  High  School  magazines. 

a.  Current  topics — American  Review  of  Reviews,  Current  His- 
tory, Literary  Digest  (weekly). 

b.  Scientific  facts — Aviation,  Popular  Mechanics,  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Scientific  American,  Radio  News. 

c.  General  content — American  Boy,  American  Magazine,  Scholas- 
tic, Harper's  Magazine,  Scribner's. 

d.  Miscellaneous — Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Hygeia,  Industrial 
Education,  National  Geographic, 

IV.  Equipment. 

A.  Library  room,  large  enough  and  equipped  to  seat  an  entire  class. 

B.  Book  shelves.  Plain  open  wood  shelving,  made  adjustable  with  metal 
strips  and  brackets,  is  preferable. 

1.  In  elementary  school,  5  to  6  feet  high;  in  high  school,  not  over 
6  feet  10  inches. 

2.  Each  shelf  should  be  36  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide  with  solid 
uprights  between  shelves  so  books  will  not  slide  through  and 
shelves  will  not  sag.  If  made  stationary,  space  between  shelves 
should  be  10  inches  in  the  clear. 
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3.  One  section  in  elementary  schools  should  have  shelving  12  inches 
wide  to  care  for  picture  books;  24-inch  high  cupboard  space  at 
the  bottom  of  these  proves  very  useful. 

4.  Light  oak  finish  for  shelving  and  equipment  has  proved  most 
satisfactory. 

Reading  tables  and  chairs. 

Tables  3  feet  by  5  feet  are  best.  Height  in  elementary  school  26 
inches  or  28  inches  from  the  floor.  Chairs  should  be  16  inches  or 
18  inches,  respectively.  Tables  for  high  schools  should  be  30 
inches  high — chairs  18  inches.  No  library  tables  should  have 
drawers. 

Piling  case  for  pamphlets  and  pictures. 

1.  Legal  size  filing  case,  preferably  of  wood. 

2.  Large  tin  bread  box  may  be  utilized  in  the  small  school. 

3.  Material  placed  in  large  manila  envelopes  marked  and  filed 
alphabetically  by  subject  is  easily  located. 

Bulletin  board. 

1.  Celotex  about  3  feet  square  (or  3  by  6  feet)  framed  with  stained 
wood.    Celotex  may  be  stained  also. 

2.  Cork  is  excellent,  but  more  expensive. 
Additional  equipment. 

1.  Cupboard  space — for  storing  supplies  and  magazines. 

2.  Magazine  and  newspaper  racks  and  dictionary  stands.  Designs, 
and  specifications  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

3.  Catalog  case,  card  tray,  newspaper  rods. 

V.  Organization. 

A.  Standard  Accession  Record. 

B.  Books  classified  by  Dewey  Decimal  System  and  marked. 

C.  Card  shelf  list. 

D.  Dictionary  card  catalog. 

E.  Card  loan  system. 

VI.  Records. 

A.  Number  volumes'  in  the  library:  (1)  at  beginning  of  year;  (2) 
number  lost  and  discarded  during  year;  (3)  number  added  during 
year;  (4)  total  number  now  owned. 

B.  Circulation — obtained  by  counting  the  total  number  of  times  each 
book  was  loaned. 

C.  Grade  libraries — names  and  numbers  of  books  distributed  to  each 
grade. 

D.  Permanent  record  of  each  pupil's  reading. 

E.  Number  of  borrowers. 

F.  Amount  of  money  spent  for  books  and  supplies. 

VII.  Instruction  in  Use  of  Books. 

A.  Care  of  books. 

B.  Printed  parts  of  books — especially  use  of  index  and  table  of  contents.. 

C.  Dictionary. 

D.  Encyclopedia. 

E.  Classification. 

F.  Other  reference  books. 

G.  Bibliography. 

H.  Note-taking. 
1.    Card  catalog. 

J.    Enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  books. 

VI II.  Requirements  for  Standard  Elementary  Schools. 

A.  Group  I:  Class  A,  700  vols.;  Class  B,  500  vols. 
Group  II:  Class  A,  500  vols.;  Class  B,  300  vols. 

B.  Distribution  of  volumes  by  subject. 
100  vols,  of  literature  for  children. 
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20  vols,  of  poetry. 

40  vols,  of  geography   (including  travel,  exploration,  industries, 

and  discoveries). 
40  vols,  of  history  and  biography. 
10  vols,  of  civics. 

10  vols,  of  health  and  physical  education. 
10  vols,  of  nature  and  science. 
10  vols,  of  art  and  music. 

20  vols,  for  each  classroom  for  grades  one  to  three. 
General  reference  encyclopedia,  suitable  for  elementary  school  is 
urgently  recommended. 

C.  Book  shelves  and  reading  table. 

D.  Organization,  records,  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  as  listed 
above. 

IX.  Services  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Division 
of  School  Libraries. 

Assistance  and  direction  in  technical  organization.  (1)  Accession 
record;    (2)   classification;    (3)   shelf  list;    (4)  card  loan  system; 

(5)  record  of  circulation;  (6)  dictionary  card  catalog. 
Assistance  in  book  selection.     (1)  General  lists;    (2)  special  lists 
for  given  grade  or  subjects. 

Assistance  in  library  room  organization.  (1)  Specifications  for 
library  equipment;  (2)  floor  plans  for  the  particular  room;  (3) 
suggestions  for  time-saving  devices. 

Assistance  in  developing  effective  service.  (1)  Outline  of  suggested 
activities;  (2)  outline  of  lessons  for  teaching  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries;  (3)  demonstration  of  book  mending  process;  (4)  organi- 
zation of  student  assistants;  (5)  special  material  for  ''Book  Week"; 

(6)  means  for  developing  reading  habits. 

Assistance  to  outside  agencies.  (1)  Talks  at  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion meetings,  woman's  club  meetings,  etc.;  (2)  information  relative 
to  school  libraries;  (3)  programs  on  children's  reading;  (4)  infor- 
mation about  children's  books. 

X.  Use  of  the  Library. 

A.  To  promote  reading.  (1)  Know  your  books;  (2)  read  aloud  a 
"starter"  from  some  of  the  best  books,  especially  the  neglected 
worthwhile  ones;  (3)  encourage  home  reading;  (4)  allow  individual 
reading  in  the  classroom  when  the  lesson  is  learned;  (5)  have  a 
regular  period  for  reading  library  books;  (6)  discuss  interesting 
book  characters;  (7)  plan  for  systematic  reading  of  best  literature 
in  the  grades.  Foundation  work  is  essential  for  developing  good 
taste. 

B.  To  supplement  textbooks.  (1)  Assign  readings  and  allow  class  time 
for  reports  on  outside  reading;  (2)  teach  methods  for  type  reading 
required:   (a)  skimming,  (b)  rapid,  (c)  normal,  (d)  careful. 

C.  To  enliven  lessons.  (1)  Use  "book  talks"  for  oral  composition; 
(2)  ask  questions  to  start  search  for  information;  (3)  teach  how  to 
locate  material  on  various  subjects. 

D.  To  cultivate  interests  and  aptitudes.  Find  out  what  each  pupil 
cares  about  and  use  this  interest  to  develop  his  reading. 

E.  To  provide  service.  (1)  Make  the  lessons  more  interesting;  (2) 
provide  training  in  use  of  books;  (3)  cultivate  the  reading  habit. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Conference  on  Elementary  Education 

The  Conference  on  Elementary  Education  is  called,  jointly,  each  year  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Director  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Summer  School.  The  Conference  is  devoted  to 
a  scientific  and  practical  study  of  educational  conditions  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  of  North  Carolina.  It  constitutes  a  highly  successful 
attempt  to  give  usable  information  of  a  professional  nature  to  those  who 
work  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  and  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  North  Carolina  children  of  elementary  school  age.  Many 
educators  who  work  either  in  the  field  of  secondary  education  or  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  attend  the  Conference  since  they  realize  the  intimate 
relationships  of  function  between  the  field  of  elementary  education  and  their 
fields  of  service. 

The  Conference  represents  an  informal  gathering  of  school  people  from 
all  sections  of  our  State.  All  speakers,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
North  Carolinians.  The  primary  objective  of  the  program  committee  has 
been  to  stress  the  improvement  of  instruction.  The  1931  and  1932  Confer- 
ences have  also  been  characterized  by  an  attempt  to  present  the  views  with 
regard  to  education  not  only  of  professional  school  men  and  women,  but 
also  the  views  of  persons  who  are  not  actively  engaged  in  school  work. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  no  educational  conference  has  made  more  rapid 
progress  in  its  development  than  has  the  Conference  on  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. More  than  1,000  persons  attended  the  last  Conference  and  printed 
copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  have  been  in  demand  not  only 
from  this  State  but  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Conference  of  Elementary  and  High  School  Principals 

In  order  that  there  may  be  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  superin- 
tendents, supervisors  and  principals  of  schools  and  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  carrying  out  a  program  of  education  it  is  suggested 
that  a  conference  be  held  in  each  county  some  time  during  July,  August, 
and  September  of  each  year. 

This  conference  should  be  attended  by  county  and  city  superintendents, 
supervisors,  elementary  and  high  school  principals  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  school  problem  of  the  State  as  it  relates  to  the  county  and  its 
schools. 

Such  a  conference  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  bringing  about  a  greater 
degree  of  uniformity  in  school  organization  and  operation  and  should  be 
conducive  to  increased  efficiency.  The  conference  heretofore  was  held  with 
superintendents  and  high  school  principals;  but  hereafter  the  elementary 
principals  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  meeting. 

The  date  and  place  for  the  conference  in  any  given  county  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  county  and  city  superintendents.  A  representative  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  present  to  assist  in  conducting  the 
conference. 
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The  elementary  and  high  school  handbooks  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
discussing  school  organization  and  administration.  Other  problems,  vital 
to  successful  operation  of  schools,  will  be  considered  in  the  conference  as 
the  judgment  of  those  present  may  suggest. 

The  North  Carolina  Education  Association 

President  (1932-1933) — Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erw^n, 

Rutherfordton,' N.  C. 
Executive  Secretary — Jule  B.  Warren,  115  Fayetteville 

St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  Education  Association  is  the  organization  through 
which  all  school  people  may  work  for  the  advancement  of  education  and  the 
improvement  and  protection  of  the  profession  of  teaching.  Every  teacher 
should  be  a  member.    The  annual  dues  are  two  dollars. 

This  fee  of  two  dollars  per  member  purchases  for  educators  the  following 
benefits: 

1.  A  full-time  secretary  and  staff  who  work  with  officials  and  com- 
mittees of  the  association  to  collect  and  disseminate  accurate 
information  about  schools. 

2.  The  No7'th  Carolina  Teac/ier,  official  publication  of  the  association 
and  one  of  the  best  educational  journals,  every  school  month. 

3.  The  best  professional  talent  of  the  country  for  six  district  programs 
in  the  fall  and  one  state-wide  in  the  spring. 

4.  The  services  of  an  employment  bureau  at  cost. 

5.  The  opportunity  to  get  health  and  accident  insurance  at  a  lowest 
possible  cost  considering  coverage. 

6.  The  opportunity  to  buy  books  from  the  library  depository  in 
in  Raleigh  at  a  lower  price  than  can  be  secured  from  any  other 
wholesaler. 

7.  A  medium  for  cooperating  with  other  in  and  out  of  state  organiza- 
tions to  secure  the  right  of  every  child  to  an  education. 

8.  A  full  time  staff  to  interpret  modern  education  to  the  paying 
public. 

9.  A  liaison  organization  between  the  profession  and  public  officials, 
public  departments  and  governmental  organizations. 

10.    A  compact,   State-wide   organization   having   members   in  every 
county,  ready  for  action. 

The  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers  Association 

President    (1932-1933)— Principal   O.   R.   Pope,  Rocky 

Mount,  N.  C. 
Executive  Secretary — L.  S.  Cozart,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers  Association  represents  the  organized  effort 
of  forward-looking  teachers  to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  of 
Negro  youth  of  the  State. 

Through  its  official  publication,  special  and  standing  committees,  the 
Association  collects  and  organizes  facts  that  are  broadcast  for  the  purpose 
of  interpreting  our  schools  to  the  public  and  securing  their  protection 
through  legislative  enactment. 
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Immediate  and  permanent  objectives  of  the  Association  are: 

1.  The  extension  of  school  terms  for  Negro  children  in  special  tax 
districts  of  rural  communities. 

2.  The  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers  Record,  which  is 
already  well  received  in  and  outside  the  State. 

3.  A  Reference  Placement  Bureau  whose  services  are  free  to  members 
of  the  Association  and  rendered  at  cost  to  non-members. 

4.  Annual  and  regional  meetings  of  the  Association  providing  stimu- 
lation and  practical  help  for  teachers. 

5.  Uniform  salary  for  teachers  on  a  basis  of  preparation  and  certi- 
fication. 

6.  A  means  of  contact,  through  the  Executive  Office  and  official 
publication,  with  other  constructive  forces  whose  programs  make 
common  cause  with  ours. 

7.  A  State-wide  organization  touching  every  phase  and  level  of  Negro 
education. 

Every  Negro  teacher  of  the  State  is  urged  to  pay  the  annual  membership 
fee  of  $1.50  in  order  that  these  objectives  may  be  more  fully  realized. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations 

Every  school  should  have  a  parent-teacher  association.  Such  organizations 
have  been  found  most  helpful  in  stimulating  community  interest  and  in 
building  up  the  school. 

Local  associations  will  find  it  advantageous  to  affiliate  with  the  North 
Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Martin,  204  Tate 
Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  is  Extension  Field  Worker  for  the  State  organiza- 
tion and  will  furnish  information  and  assistance  on  request. 

Information  concerning  the  organization  of  Negro  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  A.  W.  Holland,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  ADOPTED  FOR  BASAL  USE,  1932-1933* 


Pirst  Grade  Retail  Price 

Primer,  Playtime    (Newson)    $  .36 

Primer,  Playfellows   (Johnson)   31 

Book  One,  Good  Times  (Newson)     40 

First  Reader,  Friends  to  Make  (Johnson)  31 

Correlated  Handwriting,  Compendium  I  (Zaner)  08 

or    Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades,  Grade  One  (Palmer)  06 

or    Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  (Jrades,  (grades  1  and  2)   (Palmer)  12 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art  Books,  No.  1  (Mentzer)  14 

Second  Grade 

Book  Two,  The  Open  Door  (Newson)   44 

Second  Reader,  Trips  to  Take  (Johnson)   41 

The  McCall  Speller,  Book  I  (Laidlaw)  29 

or    The  McCall  Speller,  one-book  course  (Laidlaw)  37 

Correlated  Handwriting,  Compendium  2  (Zaner)  08 

or    Writing  Lessons  tor  Primary  Grades,  Grade  Two  (Palmer)  06 

or    Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades  (grades  1  and  2)    (Palmer)  12 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art  Books,  No.  2  (Mentzer)  14 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  I  (Silver)  59 

or    Progressive  Music  Series,  One-book  Course  (Silver)   66 

or    Hollis  Dann  Music  Course,  First  Year  (American)  66 

Tliird  Grade 

Book  Three,  Storyland  (Newson)   51 

Third  Reader,  The  Treasure  Box   (Johnson)   48 

Open  Door  Language,  Third  Grade  (Houghton)    (Ootional)  40 

The  New  Day  Arithmetics,  Third  Year  (Merrill)   31 

The  McCall  Speller,  Book  I   (Laidlaw)  29 

or    The  McCall  Speller,  one-book  course  (Laidlaw)  37 

Correlated  Handwriting,  Compendium  3  (Zaner)   08 

or    Palmer  Method  Handwriting,  Grade  Three  (I'almer)   06 

or    Palmer  Method  Handwriting  (grades  3  and  4)    (Palmer)  12 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art  Books,  No.  3  (Mentzer)  14 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  I   (Silver)  59 

or    Progressive  Music  Series,  One-book  Course  (Silver)   66 

or    Hollis  Dann  Music  Course,  Second  Year  (American)   .45 

Fourth  Grade 

The  Study  Readers,  Fourth  Year  Book  (Merriil)  67 

Open  Door  Language,  Fourth  Grade   (Houghton)  41 

or    Open  Door  Language,  Book  I  (grades  4  and  5)    (Houghton)  51 

The  New  Dav  Arithmetics,  Fourth  Year  (Merrill)  31 

The  McCall  Speller,  Book  I   (Laidlaw)   29 

or    The  McCall  Speller,  one-book  course  (Laidlaw)  37 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  I  (American)    1.21 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Wake  Up  Town  (Ginn)   (Optional)  66 

Correlated  Handwriting,  Compendium  4   (Zaner)  08 

or    Palmer  Method  Handwriting,  Grade  Four  (Palmer)  06 

or    Palmer  Method  Handwriting  (for  grades  3  and  4)    (Palmer)  12 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art  Books,  No.  3  (Mentzer)   14 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  II   (Silver)   .63 

or    Progressive  Music  Series,  One-book  Course   (Silver)  66 

or    Hollis  Dann  Music  Course,  Third  Year   (American)  45 

or    Hollis  Dann  Music  Course,  Third  and  Fourth  Year  (American)  87 

Fifth  Grade 

The  Study  Readers,  Fifth  Year  Book  (Merrill)   68 

Open  Door  Language,  Fifth  Grade   (Houghton)   41 

or    Open  Door  Language,  Book  I  (grades  4  and  5)    (Houghton)   .51 

The  New  Day  Arithmetics,  Fifth  Year  (Merrill)   31 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  I  (American)    1.21 

First  Book  in  United  States  History  (Heath)   74 

The  McCall  Speller,  Book  II  (Laidlaw)   32 

or    The  McCall  Sneller,  one-book  course  (Laidlaw)   3r 

Maiden  Health  Series,  Health   (Heath)  63 

Correlated  Handwriting,  Compendium  5  (Zaner)    .08 

or    Palmer  Method  Handwriting,  Grade  Five   (Palmer)  06 

or    Palmer  Method  Handwriting  (grades  5  and  6)   (Palmer)  12 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art  Books,  No.  5  (Mentzer)  14 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  II   (Silver)  63 

or    Progressive  Music  Series,  One-book  Course  (Silver)   .66 

or    Hollis  Dann  Music  Course,  Fourth  Year  (American)  52 

or    Hollis  Dann  Music  Course,  Third  and  Fourth  Year  (American)  57 


•Books  for  subsequent  years  dependent  on  State  adoption. 
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Retail  Price 

Sixth  Grade 

The  Study  Readers,  Sixth  Year  Book  (Merrill)  68 

Open  Door  Language,  Sixth  Grade   (Houghton)  41 

or    Open  Door  Language,  Book  II  (grades  6  and  7)   (Houghton  58 

The  New  Day  Arithmetics,  Sixth  Year  (Merrill)   31 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  II  (American)   1.69 

A  Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina  (Williams)  75 

Our  Ancestors  in  Europe  (Silver)  97 

Maiden  Health  Series,  Cleanliness  and  Health  (Heath)   .69 

Our  Dual  Government  (Rand)   90 

The  McCall  Speller,  Book  II   (Laidlaw)  32 

or    The  McCall  Speller,  one-book  course  (Laidlaw)   37 

Correlated  Handwriting,  Compendium  6  (Zaner)   08 

or    Palmer  Method  Handwriting,  Grade  Six  (Palmer)   .06 

or    Palmer  Method  Handwriting  (for  grades  5  and  6)    (Palmer)  12 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art  Books,  No.  6  (Mentzer)   .14 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  III   (Silver)  66 

or    Progressive  Music  Series,  One-book  Course   (Silver)   .66 

or    HoUis  Dann  Music  Course,  Fifth  Year  (American)  52 

or    Hollis  Dann  Music  Course,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Year  (American)   1.04 

Seventh  Grade 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers,  Seventh  Reader  (Houghton)  74 

Open  Door  Language,  Seventh  Grade   (Houghton)  46 

or    Open  Door  Language,  Book  II  (grades  6  and  7)   (Houghton)  58 

The  New  Day  Arithmetics,  Seventh  Year  (Merrill)  37 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  II  (American)   1.69 

A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  (Heath)    1.05 

Building  Strong  Bodies   (Houghton)    (Optional)  68 

Our  Dual  Government  (Rand)  90 

The  McCall  Speller,  Book  II  (Laidlaw)  32 

or    The  McCall  Speller,  one-book  course  (Laidlaw)  37 

Correlated  Handwriting,  Compendium  7   (Zaner)    (Optional)  08 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art  Books,  No.  7   (Mentzer)  14 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  IV   (Silver)  94 

or    Progressive  Music  Series,  One-book  Course  (Silver)  66 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Course,  Sixth  Year  (American)  62 

or    Hollis  Dann  Music  Course,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Year  (American)   1.04 

l^OTE — All  options  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  superintendent  or  administrative  head  and 
not  by  the  individual  teacher. 

List  of  Publishers 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

American  Book  Company,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  323  East  23rd  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  29  Pryor  St.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Ginn  &  Company,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 
Laidlaw  Brothers,  130  E.  25th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Mentzer  Bush  &  Company,  2210  S.  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Newson  and  Company,  73  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Rand  McNally  &  Company,  536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  39  Division  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Zaner  &  Bloser  Company,  Colvunbus,  Ohio. 

Any  of  these  books  can  be  obtained  from  the  local  depository  or  the  North  Carolina 
Schoolbook  Depository,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  CHARTER 


I.  For  every  child  spiritual  and  moral  training  to  help  him  to  stand 
firm  under  the  pressure  of  life 

II.  For  every  child  understanding  and  the  guarding  of  his  personality 
as  his  most  precious  right 

III.  For  every  child  a  home  and  that  love  and  security  which  a  home 
provides;  and  for  that  child  who  must  receive  foster  care,  the  near- 
est substitute  for  his  own  home 

IV.  For  every  child  full  preparation  for  his  birth,  his  mother  receiving 
prenatal,  natal,  and  postnatal  care;  and  the  establishment  of  such 
protective  measures  as  will  make  child-bearing  safer 

V.  For  every  child  health  protection  from  birth  through  adolescence, 
including:  periodical  health  examinations  and,  where  needed,  care 
of  specialists  and  hospital  treatment;  regular  dental  examinations 
and  care  of  the  teeth;  protective  and  preventive  measures  against 
communicable  diseases;  the  insuring  of  pure  food,  pure  milk,  and 
pure  water 

VI.  For  every  child  from  birth  through  adolescence,  promotion  of 
health,  including  health  instruction  and  a  health  program,  whole- 
some physical  and  mental  recreation,  with  teachers  and  leaders 
adequately  trained 

VII.  For  every  child  a  dwelling  place  safe,  sanitary,  and  wholesome,  with 
reasonable  provisions  for  privacy,  free  from  conditions  which  tend 
to  thwart  his  development;  and  a  home  environment  harmonious 
and  enriching 

VIII.  For  every  child  a  school  which  is  safe  from  hazards,  sanitary, 
properly  equipped,  lighted,  ventilated.  For  younger  children  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens  to  supplement  home  care 

IX.  For  every  child  a  community  which  recognizes  and  plans  for  his 
needs,  protects  him  against  physical  dangers,  moral  hazards,  and 
disease;  provides  him  with  safe  and  wholesome  places  for  play  and 
recreation;  and  makes  provision  for  his  cultural  and  social  needs 

X.  For  every  child  an  education  which,  through  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  his  individual  abilities,  prepares  him  for  life;  and 
through  training  and  vocational  guidance  prepares  him  for  a  living 
which  will  yield  him  the  maximum  of  satisfaction 

XI.  For  every  child  such  teaching  and  training  as  will  prepare  him  for 
successful  parent-hood,  homemaking,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship; 
and,  for  parents,  supplementary  training  to  fit  them  to  deal-  wisely 
with  the  problems  of  parenthood 

XII.  For  every  child  education  for  safety  and  protection  against  accidents 
to  which  modern  conditions  subject  him — those  to  which  he  is  di- 


rectly  exposed  and  those  which,  through  loss  or  maiming  of  his 
parents,  affect  him  indirectly 

XIII.  For  every  child  who  is  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or  otherwise  physically 
handicapped,  and  for  the  child  who  is  mentally  handicapped,  such 
measures  as  will  early  discover  and  diagnose  his  handicap,  provide 
care  and  treatment,  and  so  train  him  that  he  may  become  an  asset 
to  society  rather  than  a  liability.  Expenses  of  these  services  should 
be  borne  publicly  where  they  cannot  be  privately  met 

XIV.  For  every  child  who  is  in  conflict  with  society  the  right  to  be  dealt 
with  intelligently  as  society's  charge,  not  society's  outcast;  with  the 
home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  court  and  the  institution  when 
needed,  shaped  to  return  him  whenever  possible  to  the  normal 
stream  of  life 

XV.  For  every  child  the  right  to  grow  up  in  a  family  with  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  and  the  security  of  a  stable  income  as  the  surest 
safeguard  against  social  handicaps 

XVI.  For  every  child  protection  against  labor  that  stunts  growth,  either 
physical  or  mental,  that  limits  education,  that  deprives  children  of 
the  right  of  comradeship,  of  play,  and  of  joy 

XVII.  For  every  rural  child  as  satisfactory  schooling  and  health  services 
as  for  the  city  child,  and  an  extension  to  rural  families  of  social, 
recreational,  and  cultural  facilities 

XVIII.  To  supplement  the  home  and  the  school  in  the  training  of  youth, 
and  to  return  to  them  those  interests  of  which  modern  life  tends  to 
cheat  children,  every  stimulation  and  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  extension  and  development  of  the  voluntary  youth 
organizations 

XIX.  To  make  everywhere  available  these  minimum  protections  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  children,  there  should  be  a  district,  county,  or 
community  organization  for  health,  education,  and  welfare,  with 
full-time  officials,  coordinating  with  a  state-wide  program  which  will 
be  responsive  to  a  nation-wide  service  of  general  information,  sta- 
tistics, and  scientific  research.    This  should  include: 

(a)  Trained,  full-time  public  health  ofiicials,  with  public  health 
nurses,  sanitary  inspection,  and  laboratory  workers 

(b)  Available  hospital  beds 

(c)  Full-time  welfare  service  for  the  relief,  aid,  and  guidance  of 
children  in  special  need  due  to  poverty,  misfortune,  or  be- 
havior difficulties,  and  for  the  protection  of  children  from 
abuse,  neglect,  exploitation,  or  moral  hazard 

Per  EVERY  child  these  rights,  regardless  of  race,  or  color,  or  situation, 
■wherever  he  may  live  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag. 

— White  House  Conference. 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  democracy  has  failed.  It  is  precisely  at  those 
points  where  the  American  system  is  least  democratic — where  it  least  reflects 
the  ideals  and  homely  virtues  of  the  common  people — that  the  breakdowns 
have  come.  Our  schools  are  the  greatest  contribution  of  democracy  to 
civilization.  Into  them  we  have  drawn  nearly  one  person  in  four  of  our 
total  population.  These  schools  are  intelligent,  honest,  efficient  to  a  degree 
that  is  true  of  no  other  business  of  like  magnitude.  Were  all  other  business 
as  well  managed  as  democracy's  schools,  America  would  move  forward  to  a 
new  level  of  achievement  and  glory.  The  future  of  democracy  and  the 
future  of  the  common  school  are  one  and  inseparable.  Let  them  go  forward 
and  upward  together.   What  the  school  is  today  democracy  will  be  tomorrow. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  week  of  November  7-13  brings  us  again  to  the  pleasure  of  participat- 
ing in  the  annual  celebration  of  American  Education  Week  which  is  the 
joint  enterprise  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  American 
Legion.  This  custom  was  first  initiated  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the 
American  public  school  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded.  The 
general  theme  selected  for  the  National  celebration  in  1932  is  "The  Schools 
and  the  Nation's  Founders."  In  line  with  this  idea,  the  plans  for  North 
Carolina  will  center  about  the  theme  "The  Public  School — A  State  Builder." 

Special  features  deserving  attention  are  the  Declamatory  and  Oratorical 
Contests  sponsored  respectively  by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  and  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  North  Carolina. 

America  has  created  an  educational  system  which  provides  some  oppor- 
tunity in  free  schooling  for  every  boy  and  girl.  This  system  has  developed 
from  an  old  world  type  offering  opportunity  to  a  very  select  few  into  the 
present  modern  type  represented  in  a  more  or  less  uniform  state-wide,  six 
months'  opportunity.  This  gift  to  the  children  of  the  State,  the  free  public 
school,  was  sought  in  the  beginning  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
great  American  social  experiment,  democracy.  All  contributions  since  that 
time  have  tended  toward  the  furtherance  of  this  ideal.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
appreciation  for  this  principle  and  for  other  traditions  will  be  deepened 
through  the  proper  use  of  materials  contained  in  this  bulletin. 

The  bulletins  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  American  Education  Week  of  the  preceding  years  have  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  school.  This  activity  should  be  continued.  Adequate 
general  suggestions  for  this  phase  of  the  celebration  may  be  found  in  the 
bulletins  prepared  for  1929  and  1930,  which  should  be  on  file  in  libraries  and 
school  offices  throughout  the  State. 


State  Superintendent  of  PuMic  Instruction. 


September  26,  1932. 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  IS  FOUNDED 

1.  The  schools  belong  to  the  people. 

2.  Free  education  should  be  supplied  for  all  children  through 
the  high  school  grades. 

3.  Education  is  a  function  and  an  obligation  of  the  State. 

4.  The  State  has  a  right  and  is  obligated  to  collect  by  taxa- 
tion from  its  several  sources  of  revenue  sufficient  funds  for 
adequate  school  support. 

5.  Wealth  should  be  taxed  where  it  is  and  children  educated 
where  they  are. 

6.  Great  governors  and  leaders  have  always  led  the  fight  for  a 
more  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

7.  Local  communities  should  voluntarily  initiate  and  assume 
responsibility  for  increased  educational  opportunities. 

8.  Progress  has  characterized  the  development  of  the  system. 


WHAT  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  HAVE  HELPED 
AMERICA  TO  ACHIEVE 


1.  Rapid  rise  to  national  greatness, 

2.  Realization  of  democratic  ideals. 

3.  Quick  conquest  of  a  vast  frontier. 

U.    Widened  opportunity  for  new  citizens  from  overseas. 

5.  The  highest  place  ever  accorded  ivomen. 

6.  The  ability  to  create,  manage,  and  staff  efficiently  large- 
scale  production. 

» 

7.  The  noblest  standard  of  living  ever  realized  over  a  large 
area. 

8.  The  highest  level  of  intellectual  life  ever  attained  by  the 
common  people. 

9.  Steady  improvement  in  the  art  of  self-government. 

10.    Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  childhood  and  the 
home  life. 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  AND 

ACTIVITIES 


Note:    These  are  offered  as  a  basis  for  the  celebration  in  schools,  for 
parents'  meetings,  and  for  lay  organizations. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 — Homes  and  Schools  of  the  Pioneer  Carolinian 

The  Home  and  School  of  the  First  People  Who  Lived  in  America  and 
North  Carolina — Several  pupils  should  present  exhibits  of  originals, 
illustrations,  models,  talks,  plays  or  pageants  showing  kinds  of 
books,  rules  of  behavior,  punishments,  story  and  recitation,  buildings, 
equipment 

Building  the  Schoolhouse  in  Wachovia — Dramatization 
What  Pioneers  Needed  to  Know — Original  Discussions  Based  on  Their 
Study  by  Pupils 

What  Children  of  Today  Need  to  Learn — Discussions  Based  on  Experi- 
ences by  Several  Pupils 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  8 — The  Period  of  the  Academy  and  Private  School 

Preliminary  State  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Declamatory  Contest 
for  the  Elementary  School — Sponsored  by  American  Legion  Auxiliary 

How  My  Parents  and  I  Were  Educated  for  the  Life  They  Lived — Rep- 
resentative Older  Citizens  or  Reports  on  Interviews  by  Pupils 

Well  Known  Private  Schools  of  North  Carolina — Pupils  Represent  These, 
Telling  Where  and  When  Founded 

Some  Great  Teachers  and  Leaders  of  This  Period— Same  (See  chrono- 
logical outline) 

Impromptu  Spelling  Contest  from  Spelling  Book  of  Today — Citizens  and 
Pupils 

Impromptu  Test  of  School  Patrons  on  Attainments  in  History,  Arith- 
metic, Science  and  Reading.    See  Handbook 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9 — A  Century  of  Progress  in  Education 

The  Kind  of  Teachers  My  Father  Had — Report  of  Pupil  Interview  with 
Parents 

The  Books  My  Father  and  Mother  Studied — Pupil  Exhibit  and  Report  on 

Interviews  with  Parents 
A  Typical  Day  at  School  in  the  State  in  Nineteenth  Century — An  Older 

Resident 

How  We  Spent  the  Day  in  Our  Grade  (or  School)  Yesterday — Three 

Pupils  from  One  of  the  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Upper  Grades 
Educational  Development  in  Our  County  and  Community  Year  by  Year 
Educational  Development  in  Our  State  and  Nation 

A  Roll  of  Honor  of  Great  Educational  Leaders  for  the  Nation,  State,  and 
Community 

Impromptu  Debate  on  Some  Public  Question — History  Class  and  Citizens 

of  Town  (e.g.,  Civic  Club) 
Impromptu  Oral  Composition  Contest — English  Class  and  Woman's  Club 

or  other  organization 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10 — Meaning  of  ''Equality  of  Opportunity" 

What  My  Experiences  in  the  Public  School  Meant  to  Me — Representative 

Younger  Men  of  Community 
How  My  School  Helps  Me  to  Do  the  Things  I  Like  and  the  Things  I 

Need — Typical  Pupils 
How  the  Schools  of  this  County  Vary  in  Opportunities  Offered — Citizen 
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How  the  Amount  of  Wealth  Varies  in  the  Different  Sections  of  the  State 

— Pupils  or  Adults 
What  We  Need  to  Be  a  Standard  Elementary  School  in  North  Carolina — 

Pupils 

What  We  Need  to  Be  a  Standard  High  School  in  North  Carolina — Pupils 

The  State's  Work  in  Adult  Education — Pupils 

The  Work  of  the  State  in  Vocational  Education — Pupils 

Resolved,  That  wealth  should  be  taxed  where  it  is  and  children  educated 

where  they  are — Debate 
What  the  Founders  of  America  and  North  Carolina  Expected  of  Our 

Schools — Give   quotations   from   Washington,   Jefferson,  Hamilton, 

Horace  Mann,  Horace  Greeley,  Lincoln,  Caldwell,  Murphey,  Aycock, 

Joyner,  Graham,  and  Others. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11 — The  North  Carolina  PubUc  School — BuUder  of 

the  State 

Preliminary  American  Legion  Oratorical  Contest  for  High  Schools  and 
Colleges — Public  Education — Its  Past  and  Its  Future — Sponsored  by 
American  Legion,  Department  of  North  Carolina. 


REFERENCE  MATERIAL 


SPECIFIC  SUGGESTIONS  BY  DAYS  FROM  MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  IN 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIES: 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  7: 

Earle.     Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days.  MacMillan. 
Earle.    Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days.  MacMillan. 
Prescott.    A  Day  in  a  Colonial  Home.  Junes. 
Stone  &  Fickett.    Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies.  Heath. 
Hill.    North  Carolina  History. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  8: 

Hobbs.  North  Carolina  Economic  and  Social,  Chap.  XV.  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Connor.  Makers  of  North  Carolina  History.  Alfred  Williams  Publishing 
Company. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9: 

Same  as  for  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10: 

History  texts  (U.  S.  and  N.  C.)  and  Encyclopedias. 

Hobbs.    North  Carolina  Economics  and  Social,  Chaps.  XI  and  XVI. 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Organization  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustrial Education,  Vocational  Agriculture  in  North  Carolina 
High  Schools,  North  Carolina  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary 
Schools  (1930),  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools,  A  Handbook 
for  Elementary  Schools  (1932),  Public  Education  in  North 
Carolina. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11: 

Same  as  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

GENERAL  MATERIAL  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  ON  FILE  IN  THE  LIBRA- 
RIES OR  OFFICES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM: 

Jule  B.  Warren.  Education  1900  and  Now.  North  Carolina  Education 
Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  A  Handbook  for  Elementary 
Schools,  Courses  for  the  Elementary  and  High,  American 
Education  Week  Bulletins,  1929,  1930,  1932,  State  School  Facts 
(Statistical  and  comparative  tables  of  various  phases  of  school 
growth  for  years  1900-1932),  Public  Education  in  North 
Carolina. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press.    The  News  Letter,  August  17,  1932. 
State  College  Extension  Division.    State  Extension  Farm  News. 

THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  MAY  BE  BORROWED  FROM  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  LIBRARY  COMMISSION,  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
OR  FROM  THE  EXTENSION  LIBRARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C: 

Coon,  Charles  L.   North  Carolina  Schools  and  Academies,  1790-1840. 

"A  Documentary  History"  which  includes  a  carefully  written 
introduction  of  Education  in  North  Carolina,  1790-18-^0,  treat- 
ing these  topics:  Influence  of  the  University,  Physical  Equip- 
ment of  the  Schools,  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  Course  of 
Study,  Religious  Instruction,  Methods  of  Teaching,  Lancaster 
Schools,  Closi7ig  School,  Military  Schools,  Lotteries  for  the 
Benefit  of  Schools,  Salaries  Law  Schools,  the  Beginnings  of 
Colleges,  Books  and  addresses  on  Education  at  this  period  by 
prominent  North  Carolinians. 

Hobbs,  S.  H.  North  Carolina  Social  and  Economic — A  source  book  of 
valuable  information  which  every  library  should  own. 

Noble,  M.  C.  S.  A  History  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina — A 
story  of  public  education  abounding  in  human  interest,  from 
Colonial  Days  to  1900,  revealing  the  attitudes  of  many  gov- 
ernors toward  education.    Based  on  manuscripts. 

Knight,  Edgar  W.  Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina — An  inter- 
esting and  complete  history  of  public  education  in  North 
Carolina  up  to  1914. 

Poe,  Clarence,  and  Connor,  R.  D.  W.    Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  B. 

Aycock — Spirited  expressions  favoring  free  universal  educa- 
tion. 

MATERIAL  WHICH  MAY  BE  SECURED  FROM  DIVISION  OF  PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  1201  SIX- 
TEENTH STREET,  NORTHWEST,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  FOR  ONE 
DOLLAR  FOR  THE  PACKET  OR  AS  LISTED: 


1  American  Education  Week  Handbook,  1932.    32  pages   $  .25 

1  set  of  15  posters  and  cartoons   .25 

2  colored  announcement  posters.    11x17  inches   .25 

5  copies  Message  to  Parents.    16  pages   .25 

5  copies  Children  First.    4-page  leaflet   .20 

1  copy  Your  Child  and  His  School.    4-page  leaflet   .05 

1  copy  School  Home  of  Your  Child.    4-page  leaflet   .05 


YOUR  CHIIiD'S  CHARACTER 

Good  character  is  the  supreme  objective  of  education  and  of  life.  In 
school  worthy  standards  of  conduct  are  emphasized  and  the  virtues  that 
underlie  excellence  and  happiness  are  practised.  The  school  is  building 
character  in  your  child  by  helping  him  to  achieve  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  fitness;  by  training  him  to  use  facts  correctly  and  to  weigh  evidence 
carefully;  by  encouraging  him  to  observe  the  principles  of  good  behavior  as 
a  matter  of  intelligent  action  rather  than  because  he  fears  punishment.  The 
school  teaches  the  lives  of  men  renowned  for  their  nobility  of  character. 
It  offers  opportunity  to  develop  the  qualities  of  honesty,  generosity,  dependa- 
bility, and  courage  which  are  the  glory  of  good  men.  The  school  fosters 
faith.    It  commends  to  youth  a  belief  in  God  and  religion. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION  ANNUAL  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

AMERICAN  LEGION,  DEPARTMENT  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Americanism  Bulletin  No.  1 


Oratorical  Contest  Among  High  School  and  College  Students 

1.  As  a  part  of  its  program  to  promote  Americanism  and  patriotism  in 
North  Carolina,  the  American  Legion  has  conducted  during  the  last  four 
years  Oratorical  Contests  on  patriotic  subjects.  The  subjects  for  these 
Americanism  Contests  have  been: 

In  1928  The  Citizens  Duty  to  Vote 

In  1929  Our  Flag 

In  1930  The  Amei'ican  Legion 

In  1931  George  Washington — Citizen  and  Patriot 
The  subject  for  the  orations  this  year  will  be  Public  Education  in  North 
Carolina — Its  Past  and  Its  Future. 

2.  As  during  the  four  preceding  years,  this  Americanism  project  will 
consist  of  two  contests:  one  contest  will  be  open  to  the  students  of  the 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  and  the  other  contest  will  be  open 
to  the  undergraduate  students  of  the  COLLEGES  IN  THE  STATE.  These 
contests  and  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  therein  will  be  governed. by  the  rules 
and  regulations  contained  in  this  Bulletin  and  any  subsequent  bulletins 
which  may  be  issued  relating  to  said  contests. 

3.  The  following  regulations  shall  apply  to  the  contest  among  the  high 
school  students: 

(a)  Any  boy  or  girl  in  the  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth  or  Eleventh  Grade  in 
any  public  or  private  school  in  North  Carolina  for  white  children 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  Oratorical  Contest;  the  oration  must  rep- 
resent the  original  work  of  the  stuJent,  and  this  fact  must  be 
certified  to  by  the  student's  English  Instructor  and  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  contestant's  school;  the  oration  may  be  as  short  as 
the  student  wishes;  the  maximum  length  of  the  oration  must  be 
such  that  it  can  be  delivered  in  fifteen  minutes. 

(b)  On  November  11,  1932,  there  will  be  held  in  each  school  partici- 
pating in  the  contest  an  Elimination  Contest  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  the  representative  of  each  particular  school;  and  each 
school  must  report  the  name  and  mail  address  of  its  representative 
to  Cale  K.  Burgess,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  not  later  than  No- 
vember 15,  1932. 

(c)  On  December  2,  1932,  there  will  be  held  in  each  county  an  Elimi- 
nation Contest;  the  representative  from  each  school  in  the  county 
will  participate  in  this  County  Elimination  Contest,  to  be  held  at 
the  county  seat  unless  otherwise  announced,  at  which  time  the 
best  speaker  will  be  selected  to  participate  in  the  District  Contest. 

(d)  On  December  16,  1932,  the  representative  from  each  county  in 
each  of  the  twenty  Legion  Districts  will  participate  in  a  District 
Elimination  Contest,  at  a  place  to  be  subsequently  announced,  at 
which  time  the  best  speaker  will  be  selected  to  represent  each 
Legion  District  in  the  State  Contest. 

(e)  On  January  20,  1933,  the  final  State  Contest  will  be  held  in  Ral- 
eigh, at  the  Hugh  Morson  High  School,  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M. 

4.  A  similar  contest  on  the  same  subject,  "Puhlic  Education  in  North 
Carolina — Its  Past  and  Its  Future,''  will  be  conducted  among  the  colleges  in 
North  Carolina,  with  the  contest  open  to  all  undergraduate  white  students  in 
all  colleges  located  in  North  Carolina.  The  speeches  of  the  contestants  shall 
represent  their  own  original  work  and  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in 
length.    Each  institution  shall  select  its  representative  in  the  manner  it 
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prefers  and  report  his  or  her  name  to  Cale  K.  Burgess,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  not  later  than  January  1,  1933.  On  January  20,  1933,  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  colleges  and  universities  participating  in  the  contest  shall 
meet  in  Raleigh  at  7:30  P.  M.  o'clock  for  the  State  Contest  at  the  Needham 
Broughton  High  School  building. 

5.  The  American  Legion,  Department  of  North  Carolina,  will  provide 
and  award  the  following  prizes  to  the  best  speakers  in  each  of  the  two 
contests:  a  gold  medal  and  $75.00  in  cash  to  the  best  speaker;  $50.00  in 
cash  to  the  second  best  speaker;  $25.00  in  cash  to  the  third  best  speaker; 
and  $15.00  in  cash  to  the  fourth  best  speaker.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  speakers  in  the  finals,  it  is  hoped  that  the  local 
posts  of  the  American  Legion  and  other  patriotic  citizens  in  each  community 
will  provide  suitable  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  speakers  in  each 
school,  to  the  best  speakers  in  the  County  Elimination  contests,  and  to  the 
best  speakers  in  the  District  Elimination  contests. 

Issued  this  14th  day  of  September,  1932. 

By  order  of  Commander  Henry  C.  Bourne. 

Cale  K.  Burgess, 

Attested:  Americanism  Officer'. 

J.  M.  Caldwell, 

Department  Adjutant. 


YOUR  CHILD'S  CITIZENSHIP 

The  school  is  preparing  your  child  for  the  responsibilities  and  privileges 
of  citizenship.  By  taking  part  in  the  simple  relationships  of  the  school  he  comes 
to  understand  the  spirit  of  fairness,  justice,  intelligence,  and  goodwill.  He 
learns  the  importance  of  honesty  and  cooperation.  He  learns  to  subordinate 
his  selfish  interests  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  others.  He  learns  the  history 
of  his  country.  The  nation's  founders  become  his  heroes.  He  studies  the 
principles  upon  which  the  nation  is  builded.  His  attention  is  called  to 
important  economic  and  social  problems.  He  learns  to  gather  and  weigh 
facts.  He  learns  to  respect  the  property  and  rights  of  others.  He  develops 
the  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship,  he  learns  to  take  responsibility,  and  to 
obey  established  rules.   He  learns  to  be  loyal  to  common  ideals  and  purposes. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

The  next  time  you  pass  a  school  pause  a  moment  to  think  what  that 
school  means  to  humanity.  Recall  the  long  dark  centuries  when  the  masses 
were  kept  in  ignorance — when  greed  and  oppression  ruled  the  world  with 
an  iron  hand.  From  the  very  beginning  of  man's  struggle  for  knowledge, 
self-respect,  and  the  recognition  of  his  inalienable  rights,  the  school  has  been 
his  greatest  ally.  We  refer  to  the  school  as  "common"  because  it  belongs  to 
us  all;  it  is  ourselves  working  together  in  the  education  of  our  children. 
But  it  is  a  most  uncommon  institution.  It  is  relatively  new.  It  is  democ- 
racy's greatest  gift  to  civilization.  Thruout  the  world,  among  upward  strug- 
gling peoples,  wherever  parents  share  in  the  aspirations  of  their  children, 
the  American  common  school  is  being  copied.  Let  us  cherish  and  improve 
our  schools. 


YOUR  CHILD'S  TEACHER 

I  sing  the  praise  of  the  unknown  teacher.  Great  generals  win  campaigns, 
but  it  is  the  unknown  soldier  who  wins  the  war.  It  is  the  unknown  teacher 
who  delivers  and  guides  the  young.  He  lives  in  obscurity  and  contends  with 
hardship.  For  him  no  trumpets  blare,  no  chariots  wait,  no  golden  decora- 
tions are  decreed.  He  keeps  the  watch  along  the  borders  of  darkness  and 
makes  the  attack  on  the  trenches  of  ignorance  and  folly.  He  awakens  sleep- 
ing spirits.  He  quickens  the  indolent,  encourages  the  eager,  and  steadies  the 
unstable.  He  communicates  his  own  joy  in  learning  and  shares  with  boys 
and  girls  the  best  treasures  of  his  mind.  He  lights  many  candles  which,  in 
later  years,  will  shine  back  to  cheer  him.  This  is  his  reward. — Henry  Van 
Dyke. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BICENTENNIAL 
SERIES  OF  DECLAMATORY  CONTESTS  FOR  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS  SET  UP  BY  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  STATE  CONTEST  COMMITTEE 
AND  SPONSORED  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION  AUXILIARY 


A.  NATIONAL.  RULES. 

The  following  regulations  issued  by  the  United  States  George  Washington 
Bicentennial  Commission,  pages  7  and  8  of  the  pamphlet,  Organization  and 
Regulations  of  the  Declamatory  Essay,  and  Oratorical  Contests,  for  the 
Declamatory  Contest  in  Elementary  Schools,  constitute  the  basis  for  the 
special  regulations  prepared  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Contest  Com- 
mittee: 

"The  United  States  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission  has 
prepared  a  pamphlet  containing  selections  of  prose  and  poetry  relating  to 
George  Washington.  The  contestants  in  the  Declamatory  Contest  must 
choose  their  selection  from  this  pamphlet,  which  will  be  distributed  to  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  where  students  enroll  in  the  Declamatory  Contest. 

"The  Declamatory  Contest  will  include  a  local,  district,  and  a  state  con- 
test. All  local  and  district  elimination  contests,  as  well  as  state  contests, 
shall  be  held  according  to  regulations  and  organization  of  state  determined 
by  State  Contest  Committee. 

"Open  to  all  grades,  grouped  as  follows: 

(1)  Grades  1  and  2 

(2)  Grades  3  and  4 

(3)  Grades  5  and  6 

(4)  Grades  7  and  8 

"The  extent  of  the  contest  for  students  of  grades  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  will  be 
determined  by  the  superintendents  and  teachers. 
"District  contest  for  grades  5  and  6 
"State  contests  for  grades  7  and  8 
"Note  page  7  for  information  on  Jury  of  Awards 

"Speaker  marked  upon  three  points:  delivery,  voice  and  gestures,  and 
interpretation. 

"The  United  States  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission  will 
award  the  official  George  Washington  Commemorative  medal  in  silver  to  the 
student  winning  the  State  Declamatory  Contest;  to  the  winner  of  second 
place  the  official  medal  is  bronze;  to  the  student  in  third  place  a  certificate  of 
award." 

B.  STATE  RULES. 

The  following  rules,  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Contest  Com- 
mittee for  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Celebration,  based  on  the 
regulations  quoted  above  and  a  special  ruling  of  Honorable  Sol  Bloom, 
Associate  Director  of  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission, 
under  date  of  August  16,  1932,  permitting  the  grouping  hereinafter  outlined 
on  the  basis  of  the  seven-four  plan  of  school  organization  followed  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  shall  apply  for  the  State  contest. 

Eligibility. — Any  boy  or  girl  in  grades  one  to  seven  in  any  public  or  pri- 
vate school  in  North  Carolina  shall  be  eligible  for  these  contests  according  to 
rules  hereinafter  stated. 

Selection. — The  declamation  must  be  chosen  from  the  bulletin  called 
Selections  Relating  to  George  Washington  for  Declamatory  Contest  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  published  and  supplied  by  the  United  States  George  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  Commission. 
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Enrollment. — The  school  desiring  to  enter  the  Declamatory  Contest 
should  signify  its  intention  immediately  by  notifying  Miss  Juanita  Mc- 
Dougald,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Jennette,  Henderson,  North  Carolina. 

Types  of  Contests: 

(1)  Local  Contest  Open  to  Grades  One,  Two,  and  Three. — This  contest  shall 
be  confined  to  students  in  the  local  school  and  shall  take  place  Tuesday, 
November  8,  1932,  in  the  local  school  building  at  the  time  set  by  the 
principal  of  the  school,  and  may  be  conducted  according  to  such  rules 
as  teacher  and  superintendent  or  principal  agree  upon. 

(2)  District  Contest  Open  to  Grades  Four  and  Five. — This  contest  shall  be 
confined  to  the  schools  within  a  county.  The  elimination  contest  for 
each  school  in  the  county  shall  take  place  on  Tuesday,  November  8, 
1932,  in  the  local  school  at  the  time  set  by  the  principal.  The  final 
contest  shall  take  place  at  the  county  seat  in  the  court  house  on  Friday, 
November  18,  1932,  at  the  time  set  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  schools. 

(3)  State  Contest  Open  to  Grades  Six  and  Seven. — This  contest  shall  be  con- 
ducted for  the  local  school,  county,  district,  and  state  as  follows: 

(a)  Each  school  desiring  to  enter  shall  select  by  an  elimination  contest 
one  student  speaker  on  Tuesday,  November  8,  1932,  to  represent  it 
in  the  county  elimination  contest;  each  school  will  select  this 
speaker  according  to  rules  given  herein,  and  each  school  participat- 
ing in  the  contest  must  select  its  representative  and  report  his  or 
her  name  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  by  November 
15th,  together  with  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  all  contestants, 
school  represented,  place  held,  and  the  names  of  the  judges. 

(b)  On  Friday,  November  18,  1932,  there  shall  be  held  in  each  county  an 
elimination  contest;  the  representatives  from  the  various  schools 
shall  participate  in  this  county  elimination  contest  to  be  held  at  the 
county  seat  in  the  county  court  house  unless  otherwise  announced, 
at  which  time  the  best  speaker  will  be  selected  according  to  rules 
herein  stated  to  participate  in  the  District  Contest.  The  Superin- 
tendent shall  forward  the  name  of  the  winner  to  Miss  Juanita 
McDougald  and  to  the  district  committeewoman  of  his  American 
Legion  District,  together  with  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  contestants,  schools  represented,  place  contest  held,  and  names 
of  judges. 

(c)  On  Monday,  November  21,  1932,  the  committeewoman  of  each  Ameri- 
can Legion  District  shall  hold  a  District  Elimination  Contest  of 
the  representatives  from  each  county  in  each  of  the  twenty  different 
Legion  districts  at  a  place  to  be  subsequently  announced  by  the 
District  Committeewoman,  at  which  time  the  best  speaker  will  be 
selected  to  represent  each  Legion  District  in  the  State  Contest, 
according  to  rules  herein  stated.  The  name  of  the  winner  in  each 
American  Legion  District  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  District  Com- 
mitteewoman to  Miss  Juanita  McDougald,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  to  Mrs.  S.  E.  Jennette, 
Henderson,  North  Carolina,  on  November  21,  1932,  together  with 
a  complete  list  of  the  contestants,  the  school  represented  by  each, 
place  of  contest,  and  names  of  judges. 

(d)  On  Thursday  morning,  November  24,  1932,  the  final  State  contest 
shall  be  held  according  to  rules  herein  stated  in  Raleigh  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  12:00  o'clock,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Jennette,  Chairman  of  Americanism,  North  Carolina 
American  Legion  Auxiliary.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
winners  of  first,  second,  and  third  places,  together  with  a  list  of 
names  and  addresses  of  all  contestants,  districts  and  schools  repre- 
sented by  each,  and  names  of  judges  shall  be  forwarded  to  A.  T. 
Allen,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 
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Speaking  Order. — The  order  of  speaking  in  all  cases  shall  be  by  lot. 

Judges  and  Presiding  Officers. — The  judges  and  presiding  officers  shall 
be  disinterested  parties  agreed  upon  by  the  school  officials  and  the  committee 
of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  concerned  in  the  local,  county,  district, 
and  state  contests  respectively.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer 
in  each  instance  to  inform  the  judges  of  their  duties  and  the  regulations 
governing  choice  of  winners. 

Judging. — Marking  shall  be  on  a  scale  of  ten  for  each  of  the  following 
points:  delivery,  voice  and  gesture,  interpretation. 

Awards. — The  State  awards  offered  by  the  United  States  George  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  Commission  shall  be  accepted  and  made  as  follows: 
The  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commemorative  Medal  in  silver  to  the 
best  speaker,  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commemorative  Medal 
in  bronze  to  the  second  best  speaker,  and  a  Certificate  of  Award  to  the  third 
best  speaker. 

The  local  American  Legion,  Auxiliary  Unit  may  offer  prizes  of  the  kind 
and  in  the  manner  preferred. 

The  North  Carolina  American  Legion  Auxiliary  may  award  appropriate 
cash  prizes  to  winners  of  first,  second  and  third  places  in  the  State  contest. 

Administration : 

(1)  The  State  Contest  Committee  designates  Miss  Juanita  McDougald  as 
its  official  representative  to  carry  on  such  correspondence  and  other 
business  as  may  be  necessary  to  effecting  successful  contests. 

(2)  The  State  Contest  Committee  also  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Department  of  North 
Carolina  will  sponsor  this  contest  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
North  Carolina  through  Mrs.  S.  E.  Jennette,  State  Chairman  of 
Americanism,  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Department  of  North 
Carolina. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  AUXILIARY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Americanism  Bulletin  No.  1 

Whereas,  members  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  believe  that  teaching 
the  principles  of  patriotism  should  be  a  part  of  the  educational  program  of 
their  organization  and  that  the  best  effort  along  these  lines  will  be  through 
stimulating  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  whereas  members  of  the  Legion 
Auxiliary  are  committed  in  spirit  to  the  high  idealism  expressed  in  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  George  Washington's  birth- 
day; therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

First:  That  they  will  sponsor  the  George  Washington  Elementary  School 
Declamatory  Contest  in  North  Carolina  in  connection  with  the  nation-wide 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  Celebration,  and  will  offer  appropriate 
cash  awards,  announcement  to  be  made  later. 

Second:  That  the  rules  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Contest 
Committee  for  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Celebration  shall  apply 
for  the  contests. 

Issued  this  15th  day  of  September,  1932,  by  order  of  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Johnson,  Department  President,  North  Carolina  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
Statesville,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Jennette,  Americanism  Chairman, 
North  Carolina  Amer^ican  Legion  Auxiliary, 
Henderson,  North  Carolina. 
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DISTRICT  COMMITTEEWOMEN  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  DIS- 
TRICTS OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  AUXILIARY 

First  District — Miss  Elizabeth  Winslow,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  Camden, 
Chowan,  Currituck,  Pasquotank  and  Perquimans. 

Second  District — Miss  Sabra  E.  Sykes,  Columbia,  N.  C.  Beaufort,  Dare, 
Hyde,  Tyrrell  and  Washington. 

Third  District — Mrs.  Charles  Shupp,  New  Bern,  N.  C.  Carteret,  Craven, 
Jones,  Onslow  and  Pamlico. 

Fourth  District — Mrs.  A.  J.  Mackie,  Windsor,  N.  C.  Bertie,  Gates,  Hertford, 
Martin  and  Northampton. 

Fifth  District — Mrs.  Norfleet  McDowell,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C.  Edgecombe, 
Halifax,  Nash,  Pitt  and  Wilson. 

Sixth  District — Mrs.  J.  Sebron  Royal,  Clinton,  N.  C.  Duplin,  Greene,  Lenoir, 
Sampson  and  Wayne. 

Seventh  District — Mrs.  M.  G.  Piland,  Whiteville,  N.  C.  Bladen,  Brunswick, 
Columbus,  New  Hanover  and  Pender. 

Eighth  District — Mrs.  Luther  Barbour,  Durham,  N.  C.  Durham,  Granville, 
Orange,  Vance  and  Warren. 

Ninth  District — Mrs.  Wade  H.  Jones,  Siler  City,  N.  C.  Chatham,  Franklin, 
Johnston,  Lee  and  Wake. 

Tenth  District — Mrs.  Herbert  E.  White,  Fayettville,  N.  C.  Cumberland, 
Harnett,  Hoke  and  Robeson. 

Eleventh  District — Mrs,  J.  K.  Iseley,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Alamance,  Caswell, 
Guilford,  Person  and  Rockingham. 

Twelfth  District — Mrs.  C.  J.  Fetner,  Hamlet,  N.  C,  Alternate.  Anson, 
Moore,  Montgomery,  Richmond,  Scotland  and  Randolph. 

Thirteenth  District — Mrs.  Jessie  Lupo,  Brookstown  Ave.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.    Davie,  Forsyth,  Stokes,  Surry  and  Yadkin. 

Fourteenth  District — Mrs.  James  Hutchison,  Monroe,  N.  C.  Davidson,  Ca- 
barrus, Rowan,  Stanly  and  Union. 

Fifteenth  District — Mrs.  Andrew  Kilby,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  Alle- 
ghany, Ashe,  Alexander,  Iredell  and  Wilkes. 

Sixteenth  District — Mrs.  Josephine  Yount,  Newton,  N.  C.  Catawba,  Cleve- 
land, Gaston,  Lincoln  and  Mecklenburg. 

Seventeenth  District — Mrs.  Frank  Patton,  Morganton,  N.  C.  Avery,  Burke, 
Caldwell,  Mitchell,  Watauga. 

Eighteenth  District — Mrs.  Joseph  Bradberry,  Asheville,  N.  C.  Buncombe, 
Haywood,  Madison,  McDowell  and  Yancey. 

Nineteenth  District — Mrs.  C.  B.  Edwards,  Cliffside,  N.  C.  Henderson,  Jack- 
son, Polk,  Rutherford  and  Transylvania. 

Twentieth  District — (Not  elected.)  Clay,  Cherokee,  Graham,  Macon  and 
Swain. 


YOUR  CHILD'S  SCHOOL. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  the  life  of  your  child  would  be  like 
without  the  common  school?  How  he  would  spend  the  long  days,  where  he 
would  play,  what  friendships  he  would  make,  what  influences  would  mold 
his  young  personality,  how  his  faith  in  himself  and  human  nature  would  be 
affected  by  a  thoughtless  world,  how  he  would  make  that  important  transition 
from  the  simple  life  of  the  family  to  the  more  complicated  life  outside, 
where  he  would  learn  not  only  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher  but  the  thou- 
sand and  one  other  matters  that  determine  his  albility  to  get  on  in  the  world? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  undertake  this  task  by  yourself?  Your  child's 
school  represents  you.  It  seeks  to  do  for  all  the  children  what  the  best  and 
wisest  parents  would  do  for  their  children  had  they  the  time  and  the  talent. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


The  life  of  the  public  school  represents  a  constant  effort  to  maintain  an 
equitable  balance  between  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  supporting 
public  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  manifest  needs  of  childhood  on  the  other. 
The  limit  of  this  ability  must  be  protected  in  order  to  preserve  our  economic 
strength.  The  manifest  needs  of  childhood  must  not  be  forgotten  if  we  are 
to  build  here  in  North  Carolina  a  finer  and  a  broader  civilization. 

If  we  consider  our  Constitution,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
legislative  enactments  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  we  find  these  two  ideas 
in  constant  conflict.  The  entrance  of  a  new  factor  tends  to  destroy  the 
state  of  equilibrium.  First  one  weighs  down  the  balance  and  then  the  other. 
Perhaps  we  have  never  been  wise  enough  to  appraise  either  factor  because 
each  rests  upon  opinion  and  neither  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  mathematical 
formula.  Let  us  examine  briefly  some  of  the  efforts  for  adjustment  which 
have  been  made  in  the  past  when  these  two  ideas  have  come  into  op^n 
conflict. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina  was  changed  in  1835,  and  thereafter  the  governor  was  to  be 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  first  great  guber- 
natorial contest  was  in  1836  between  Edward  Dudley  of  Wilmington  and 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  II.  Mr.  Spaight  represented  the  attitude  of  the 
Democratic  party;  was  in  opposition  to  incurring  a  State  debt  for  internal 
improvements;  and  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  school  system  on  account 
of  the  necessary  taxation.  Mr.  Dudley  represented  a  progressive  attitude 
in  favor  of  internal  improvements  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
public  education. 

From  1820  to  1840,  the  white  population  of  North  Carolina  increased 
less  than  two  percent  per  decade  because  all  of  the  ambitious  youth  of  the 
State  were  moving  out.  Mr.  Dudley  claimed  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
a  system  of  transportation  and  public  education  so  that  the  ambitious  youth 
of  the  State  would  be  willing  to  stay  at  home.  The  result  of  this  contest  was 
the  election  of  Mr.  Dudley.  About  the  expiration  of  his  term  the  first  public 
school  act  was  passed  in  which  the  State  agreed  to  put  in  dollar  for  dollar 
for  all  the  counties  would  raise,  and  authorized  the  counties  to  vote  upon 
themselves  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  providing  their  part  of  the  money. 

By  1860,  the  prophecies  of  Dudley  were  coming  true.  The  railroad  had 
more  freight  than  it  could  haul  and  more  passengers  than  it  could  transport. 
935  miles  of  road  were  in  operation.  The  income  of  this  link  in  the  railroad 
was  more  than  paying  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  Freight  was  stacked  up 
at  every  depot.  The  railroad  could  not  secure  cars  enough  to  transport  the 
passengers,  and  the  money  was  coming  faster  than  the  directors  could 
count  it. 

Along  with  this  great  industrial  development,  public  schools  had  in- 
creased. North  Carolina  at  this  time  was  supposed  to  have  the  best  system 
of  public  education  anywhere  in  the  South,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  the 
best  system  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Two  hundred  thousand  children 
were  in  the  public  schools,  and  twenty  thousand  boys  and  girls  were  in  the 
private  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State. 

As  a  result  of  public  education  and  internal  improvements,  North  Carolina 
had  come  to  be  the  richest  State  in  all  this  part  of  the  country.  In  twenty 
years  it  had  thrown  off  the  title  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  to  become  a  leader  in 
agriculture,  in  industry,  in  wealth,  and  in  education. 

We  find  this  same  idea  running  through  all  the  laws  authorizing  the  vote 
of  special  taxes  by  the  people.  At  first,  the  limit  which  could  be  voted  by  the 
people  was  10  cents.  Later  this  limit  was  raised  to  20  cents,  then  30  cents, 
and  finally  to  50  cents  where  it  now  stands.  Even  when  the  question  was 
submitted  to  popular  vote  the  idea  of  the  protection  of  property  was  pre- 
served. The  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
people  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  have  considered  this  question  of  the 
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balance  between  property  and  education.  The  people  themselves  in  85  percent 
of  the  territory  in  the  State  have  answered  the  question  in  favor  of  education. 

In  the  development  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina,  at  every  turn 
and  at  every  juncture,  the  people  themselves  have  been  consulted.  They 
have  amended  the  Constitution,  they  have  voted  bonds  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  they  have  voted  special  taxes  for  the  extension  of  the  term,  they 
have  spoken  in  no  uncertain  language.  Our  school  system  has  been  built 
from  the  bottom  up  and  not  from  the  top  down. 

We  are  now  accused  of  projecting  an  extravagant  and  wasteful  system  of 
public  education  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  support. 
The  measuring  stick  which  you  use  gives  you  the  answer  to  the  question. 
If  we  measure  our  educational  effort  by  the  average  effort  in  the  United 
States,  we  would  not  reach  the  conclusion  that  our  system  is  extravagant 
because  its  cost  is  less  than  one-half  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Again,  if  we  measure  it  by  what  is  done  in  the  great  rich  states  we  see  a 
greater  discrepancy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  measure  it  by  the  expenditures 
for  public  education  in  the  past  in  North  Carolina,  I  can  see  how  people 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been  extravagant  because  the  increase 
in  cost  has  been  rapid  and  extensive.  If  we  use  as  a  measure  of  extrava- 
gance the  ability  of  North  Carolina  to  support  an  educational  program,  we 
find  that  we  are  among  the  first  four  or  five  states  in  the  Union  in  our 
educational  effort.    Extravagance  is  comparative  and  not  absolute. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great  economic  depression.  All  of  these 
values  must  be  reconsidered.  All  of  these  abilities  must  be  redetermined. 
The  cost  of  education  of  course  must  be  fixed  at  a  level  such  that  the  people 
are  both  willing  and  able  to  sustain  it.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  weigh  and  determine  these  values  and  these  abilities.  In  my 
opinion,  they  have  tried  to  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice.  They 
must  find  the  measure  and  apply  it.  They  must  again  take  into  consideration 
these  two  conflicting  ideas,  and  in  their  wisdom  answer  the  question  in 
the  light  of  all  the  conditions  that  now  surround  us. 

Public  education  is  universal  in  its  appeal.  No  one  is  left  out.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  sit  down  together.  In  its  sight  the  son  of  the  pauper  is  the 
same  as  the  son  of  the  prince.  None  are  so  high  as  not  to  be  benefitted; 
none  are  so  low  as  not  to  feel  its  sustaining  hand.  No  religious  creed  or 
political  belief  bars  its  doors.  No  pledge  is  exacted;  no  bond  is  required. 
Because  each  child  is  a  person  in  his  own  right,  an  individual  with  the 
power  of  self  direction,  and  not  merely  one  of  a  kind  or  a  unit  in  a  group, 
he  is  accorded  this  opportunity  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  This  appeal  of 
universality  has  transformed  life  and  opened  the  hearts  of  men. 

Moreover,  public  education  is  democratic  in  principle.  It  sets  out  to 
offer  an  equal  chance  in  the  race  to  all  who  are  born  beneath  our  flag.  It 
does  not  respect  birth  or  social  station.  It  is  the  great  leveler  in  our  civiliza- 
tion because  it  is  trying  all  the  time  to  prize  life  up  from  the  bottom.  The 
public  school  takes  a  child  of  humble  parentage  and  sets  him  at  opportunity's 
door.  It  removes  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  motivates  his  ambition.  It 
intensifies  his  aspirations  and  opens  wide  the  vision  of  life's  possibilities. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention  again  the  place  which 
public  education  occupies  in  our  scheme  of  things.  It  is  the  one  guarantee 
of  equality.  It  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  people  against  the  invasion  of  privi- 
lege. He  who  would  limit  its  free  and  universal  application  is  afraid  of 
competition.  He  who  strikes  it  down  enthrones  by  that  act  a  stratified 
society.  Unless  the  idea  of  the  free  public  school  survives,  we  go  back  to  the 
idea  of  kings  and  lords  and  masters. 

Perhaps  the  weary  toiler  at  middle  age  has  abandoned  most  of  his  per- 
sonal ambitions.  But  not  so  for  those  who  are  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh 
of  his  flesh.  For  them  he  is  willing  to  walk  in  the  valleys  if,  by  chance, 
they  may  stand  upon  the  mountain  top.  I  still  believe  that  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  will  continue  to  follow  the  "banner  that  streams  in  the  light" 
and  leads  on  to  the  "enlargement  of  liberty  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
mind." 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Note:    This  outline  is  for  the  most  part  based  on  the  following  references: 

(1)  Knight,  Edgar  W.    Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York  City. 

(2)  Noble,  M.  C.  S.    A  History  of  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina. 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

(3)  New  School  Legislation,  1931.    State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Period  of  Imitation  of  Old  World  Ideas,  Ideals,  Customs,  Traditions 

1694 — William  Pead,  destitute  orphan,  bound  out  to  Thomas  Harvey  in 
Albemarle  County  with  the  requirement  that  he  be  taught  to  read. 

1705 — Charles  GrifRn,  the  first  proEessional  teacher  in  North  Carolina,  was 
sent  to  Pasquotank  County  by  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  through  the  Established  Church  of 
England. 

1715 —  An  act  requiring  that  "all  Orphans  shall  be  Educated  &  provided 
for  according  to  their  Rank  &  degree." 

1716 —  "Upon  Petition  of  John  Avery  Shewing  that  sometime  in  August 
1713  ye  said  Avery  being  in  Prince  George's  County  in  Virginia  met 
with  one  John  Fox  aged  abt  fifteen  years  who  being  Desireous  to 
live  in  North  Carolina  to  learn  to  be  a  Ship  Carpenter  bound  him- 
selfe  an  apprentice  to  ye  said  John  Avery  for  Six  years  before  one 
Stith  Boiling  Gent  one  of  her  Majties  Justices  of  ye  said  County  as 
is  practiable  in  ye  Governmt  of  Virginia  whereupon  ye  said  Avery 
brought  ye  said  Fox  into  North  Carolina  with  him  and  Caused  the 
sd  John  his  said  Apprentice  to  be  Taught  and  Instructed  to  read  and 
write  and  was  at  other  Charges  and  Expenses  concerning  him  and 
haveing  now  made  him  serviceable  and  usefull  to  him  in  ye  Occu- 
pation of  a  Shipp  Carpenter  to  ye  Great  Content  and  Seeming 
Satisfaction  of  the  said  Foxes  Mother  and  Father  in  Law  one  Cary 
Godby  of  Chowan  Precinct  But  ye  said  Cary  intending  to  proffitt 
and  advantage  himselfe  by  the  Labour  and  usefullness  of  ye  said 
John  Fox  hath  advised  the  said  Fox  to  withdraw  himselfe  from  yor 
petitionrs  service  and  to  bring  along  his  Indentures  of  apprentice- 
ship &  is  now  Entertained  and  harboured  by  the  said  Cary  Godby 
and  therefore  prayes  that  the  sd  Fox  may  be  apprehended  and 
brought  before  this  Board  their  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law."* 

1720 — Edward  Moseley  gave  money  for  a  library  in  Chowan  but  nothing 
was  done. 

1723 — Edward  Moseley  gave  books  as  a  nucleus  for  a  provincial  library. 

1736 — Governor  Gabriel  Johnston  in  reply  to  a  legislative  report  of  griev- 
ances which  was  devoted  largely  to  quietrents,  lamented  the  fact 
that  the  committee  had  "been  so  remiss  in  their  duty  as  to  present 
so  few  grievances  and  those  so  little  material.  In  any  other  coun- 
try besides  this,  I  am  satisfied  they  would  have  taken  notice  of  the 
want  of  divine  worship,  the  neglect  of  the  education  of  youth,  .  .  ." 

Period  of  Adaptation  to  New  World  Conditions  1750-1840 

1745 — An  act  of  assembly  authorizing  the  town  commissioners  of  Edenton 
to  establish  "pound,  bridges,  public  wharf,  market-house,  and 
schoolhouse." 

1754 — The  assembly  appropriated  6,000  pounds  to  be  raised  by  taxation 
for  "founding  and  endowing  a  public  school"  in  the  province.  (War 
interfered  and  sum  was  used  for  other  purposes.) 

1762 — Duty  of  reporting  to  justices  of  local  courts  names  of  orphans  and 
poor  children  without  guardians  or  masters   transferred  from 


*Col.  Rec,  vol.  II,  p.  241  (Knight,  pp.  21-22). 
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church  wardens  to  county  grand  jury.     (This  is  authority  for 
change  in  educating  poor  from  church  to  state.) 
1764 — Governor  Dobbs  recommended  that  the  school  fund  in  form  of 
proclamation  money  be  burned  unless  it  could  be  used  for  its  origi- 
nal purpose. 

An  act  establishing  school  at  Newbern  on  condition  lot  be  given  and 
provision  made  for  support  by  taxation. 

1766 —  An  act  giving  full  control  to  "the  Incorporated  Society  for  Promot- 
ing and  establishing  a  Public  School  in  Newbern,"  (1766),  with 
powers  "to  receive  donations  for  the  school,  to  hold  title  to  the 
school  property,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  and  ordinances  for 
the  management  and  control  of  the  school,  to  employ  and  dismiss 
teachers,"  (teachers  to  be  members  of  the  Established  Church)  and 
to  collect  tax  of  one  penny  a  gallon  on  all  rum  and  spirituous 
liquors  brought  into  the  Neuse  River  for  seven  years  to  educate 
ten  poor  children  annually. 

Governor  Tryon  "borrowed"  the  money  set  aside  for  schools  to 
build  the  palace. 

1767 —  Founding  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell's  "log  College." 

1770 —  The  school  house  at  Edenton  built  by  voluntary  subscription,  gift 
of  lot,  public  money,  and  fines  under  direction  of  these  seven 
trustees:  Joseph  Blount,  Joseph  Hewes,  Robert  Hardy,  Thomas 
Jones,  George  Blair,  Richard  Brownrigg,  Samuel  Johnston. 

1771 —  Legislature  chartered  Queen's  College  but  charter  disallowed  by  the 
King  because  it  permitted  teachers  to  worship  in  other  than  the 
Established  Church. 

1776 —  Adoption  of  a  constitutional  provision  for  legislative  establishment 
of  schools  and  for  a  university. 

1777 —  Founding  of  Liberty  Hall,  Mecklenburg  County,  by  John  McNitt 
Alexander  and  Waightsill  Avery. 

1789 — Chartering  of  University  of  North  Carolina. 

1791 — An  act  to  establish  a  seminary  of  learning — Wadesboro  Academy. 

1802 —  Governor  Benjamin  Williams  wished  provision  for  "general  dif- 
fusion of  learning  in  order  that  the  people,  with  enlightened  minds 
and  the  resulting  love  of  freedom,  would  never  cease  to  be  free." 

1803 —  Governor  James  Turner  advocated  state  aid  for  education  to  per- 
petuate the  republican  form  of  government — a  basis  of  liberty  and 
equal  political  rights.  Called  attention  to  the  ineffectiveness  of 
private  schools  in  reaching  the  children  of  all  of  the  people. 

1809 — Governor  David  Stone  "stressed  importance  of  the  education  of 
both  sexes  and  even  the  most  obscure  members  of  society  in  order 
that  they  might  be  fitted  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,"  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  means  within  the  state. 
1815 — Governor  Miller  advocated  education  to  prevent  class  formations 
and  effected  the  following  committees  called  Committees  on  "Sem- 
inaries of  Learning": 

The  first  legislative  committee  on  education 
Frederick  Nash,  Orange  County 
Simmons  J.  Baker,  Martin  County 
James  McKay,  Bladen  County. 
The  second  legislative  committee  on  education 
Senator  Archibald  D.  Murphey 
Senator  John  Hinton 

Representative  Frederick  Nash,  Orange  County 
Representative  Thomas  Settle,  Rockingham  County 
Representative  William  Drew,  Halifax  Town 
Representative  Samuel  King,  Iredell  County. 

1817 —  Senator  Archibald  D,  Murphey  of  Orange  County  introduced  a  bill 
outlining  plan  for  public  schools,  which  later  became  a  basis  for 
our  public  school  system. 

1818 —  Governor  John  Branch  declared  "where  the  sovereignty  resides  in 
the  people,  the  public  mind  should  be  enlightened,"  that  the 
"servants  of  the  people"  should  "steer  the  ship  of  state"  by  the 
chart  offered  in  the  educational  clause  of  the  constitution. 
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Senator  William  Martin  of  Pasquotank  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
and  regulate  schools  in  counties  through  a  board  of  county  di- 
rectors who  should  appoint  local  trustees  to  employ  a  teacher  and 
"designate  such  poor  children  in  their  neighborhood  as  they  shall 
think  ought  to  be  taught  free  of  charge"  and  "receive  free  books 
and  stationery." 

1819 — Legislature  under  leadership  of  Gabriel  Holmes  asked  educational 
aid  from  the  national  government  and  assigned  taxes  on  auc- 
tioneers to  assist  academies. 

1822 —  Governor  Gabriel  Holmes  advocated  instruction  in  agriculture  at 
the  University,  the  diffusion  of  "useful  learning,"  the  placing  of 
"ordinary  and  indispensable  kinds  of  learning  in  easy  reach  of 
the  poorest  as  loell  as  the  richest."  (In  1824  he  stated  that  the  people 
would  "cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  necessary  demands  of  the  state 
upon  their  purse  without  a  murmur.") 

1823 —  Defeat  of  school  finance  plan. 

1824 —  Defeat  of  school  finance  plan. 

1825 —  Governor  Burton  declared  "reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
highly  essential  to  the  healthy  action  of  our  government  and  they 
contribute  more  largely  to  the  individual  benefit  and  morality  of 
its  people  than  advanced  learning  to  be  obtained  in  the  higher 
institutions." 

Following  the  lead  of  eleven  other  states,  North  Carolina  became 
the  eighth  state  to  establish  a  permanent  public  endowment  for 
educational  purposes  through  creating  the  Literary  Fund  from  these 
sources:  stocks  of  State  in  the  Banks  of  Newbern  and  Cape  Fear 
not  hitherto  assigned  to  internal  improvements,  dividends  arising 
from  stock  owned  by  state  in  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  the 
Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  the  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Creek 
Canal  Company,  tax  on  licenses  for  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors 
and  auctioneers,  balance  of  Agricultural  Fund,  all  moneys  paid  to 
the  state  for  the  entries  of  vacant  lands,  the  sum  of  $21,090  from 
the  United  States,  all  vacant  and  unappropriated  swamp  lands  of 
the  state,  "together  with  such  sums  of  money  as  the  Legislature 
may  hereafter  find  it  convenient  to  appropriate  from  time  to  time." 

1829 —  Governor  Owen  submitted  plan  drawn  up  by  Charles  R.  Kenney 
providing  for  primary  schools  through  division  of  county  into  tax 
districts  which  should  support  a  four  months'  school. 

1830 —  Governor  Owen  said  state's  policy  of  economy  was  fit  only  to  keep 
"the  poor  in  ignorance  and  the  state  in  poverty";  again  proposed 
plan  for  primary  schools  and  recommended  examination  of 
teachers. 

Beginning  of  the  movement  for  professional  organization  of 
teachers. 

1832 — Appearance  of  the  letters  on  education  by  Joseph  Caldwell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Founding  of  Wake  Forest  Institute  by  Baptists. 

1834 —  Introduction  of  a  bill  by  Senator  Hugh  McQueen  of  Chatham  call- 
ing for  transfer  of  certain  taxes  for  poor  and  a  tax  on  estates  to 
support  schools. 

1835 —  The  revised  constitution  of  North  Carolina  retained  the  provision 
for  legislative  establishment  of  schools  and  university. 
Establishment  of  Manual  Labor  Seminary  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
later  Davidson  College,  by  Concord  Presbytery. 

1836 —  Governor  Spaight  announced  that  the  Literary  Fund  owned  1,942 
shares  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  50  shares  in  the 
Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  141  shares  in  The  Bank  of  Newbern,  28  3  shares 
in  the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  making  a  total  of  $242,045. 

1836-  37 — Legislature  refused  to  establish  school  system. 

1837 —  Governor  Dudley  advocated  teacher  training  and  the  gathering  and 
circulation  of  information  on  education. 

1938 — Opening  of  Union  Institute,  later  Trinity  College  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

H.  G.  Spruill,  representative  of  Washington  and  Tyrrell  Counties, 
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presented  "the  broad  and  statesmanlike  viewpoint  of  public  educa- 
tion for  all  the  children  at  public  expense  with  no  reference  what- 
ever to  either  the  rich  or  the  poor"  and  proposed  to  submit  to  vote 
of  people  the  question  of  taxation  for  public  schools  available  to 
all  white  children  free  of  charge. 

1838-  39 — Governor  Dudley  led  the  legislature  to  pass  first  public  school 

law  of  North  Carolina,  ordering  these  activities: 

(1)  Ascertaining  by  election  whether  or  not  the  people  wished  to 
have  a  public  school  through  raising  by  taxation  one  dollar  for 
every  two  to  be  furnished  out  of  the  Literary  Fund. 

(2)  Election  of  five  to  ten  persons  as  "superintendents  of  common 
schools"  by  justices  of  the  county. 

(3)  Districting  of  counties  by  these  "superintendents." 

(4)  Appointing  of  district  school  committeemen  by  the  "superin- 
tendent." 

(5)  Levying  a  district  tax  of  $20  to  be  paid  to  committeemen. 

(6)  Provision  of  $40  from  Literary  Fund  for  each  district  levying 
$20. 

(7)  Reporting  financial  collections  and  disbursements  to  Governor 
by  counties. 

1839 -  "An  Act  to  divide  the  Counties  into  School  Districts  and  for  other 
purposes" — first  Common  School  Law  drawn  by  William  W.  Cherry. 

(1)  Provided  for  vote  of  people  to  tax  on  a  two  to  one  basis  to 
match  the  Literary  Fund  $60  for  each  district. 

(2)  No  mention  of  length  of  school  term,  subjects,  and  central 
control. 

1840-  41 — Another  school  law  passed  giving  a  more  definite  statement  of 

plan  of  administration;  superintendent  to  report  term,  children 
enrolled,  etc. 

1846 — Governor  Graham  vigorously  attacked  manner  of  distributing  the 
Literary  Fund,  proposed  a  commission  to  take  full  charge  of  com- 
mon school  system  to  correct  "deficient"  organization,  accounta- 
bility, uniformity  and  general  management. 

1846-47 — Legislature  authorized  the  Board  of  County  Superintendents  to 
appoint  a  "Committee  of  Examination"  to  pass  on  the  "mental  and 
moral  qualifications  of  teachers."  (Made  mandatory  in  1852.) 

Third  Period — Finding  An  American  System 

Characterized  briefly  by  these  changes:  public  schools  passed  under  direc- 
tion of  state  and  away  from  ecclesiastical  control,  academies  became 
public  schools,  colleges  became  largely  non-sectarian,  state  university  de- 
veloped, constitution  provided  more  liberally  for  public  education,  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  and  increase  in  elective  officers,  establishment  of 
first  normal  schools,  creation  of  first  State  Board  of  Education,  creation 
of  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  maintenance  of  first 
Teachers'  Institute,  establishment  of  first  school  libraries,  exercise  of  local 
initiative  and  spread  of  sentiment  for  democratic  living. 

1850 — Governor  Manly  endorsed  the  words  of  Governor  Graham. 

Founding  of  Normal  College,  first  teacher  training  institution  of 
state,  by  Braxton  Craven  in  Randolph  County. 

1852 — Governor  Reid  endorsed  common  schools,  distribution  of  funds  on 
federal  basis  as  opposed  to  white  population,  the  appointment  of 
a  general  superintendent  of  schools;  sought  improvement  of  the 
state  through  common  schools,  more  equal  terms  for  the  poor  and 
the  privileged;  compared  public  education  to  vapor  drawn  from 
earth  to  return  as  "fertilizing  showers." 

An  act  introduced  by  Representative  J.  B.  Cherry,  of  Bertie  County, 
creating  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  and 
defining  his  duties  as  follows:  (a)  collecting  accurate  information 
concerning  conditions  and  operation  of  the  schools  in  each  county, 
(2)  finding  way  of  promoting  and  discovering  causes  of  retarda- 
tion, (3)  consulting  and  advising  with  teachers,  (4)  enforcing 
school  laws,  (5)  superintending  proper  spending  of  school  funds, 
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(6)  making  annual  reports  to  the  governor,  (7)  instructing  state 
examining  committee,  (8)  delivering  educational  addresses. 
Election  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  first  General  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools. 

1854 — Governor  Reid  said  education  is  essential  to  care  of  state  since 
people  have  control,  the  education  of  masses  is  best  security  for 
rights  of  persons  and  property,  "intelligence  and  virtue"  are  "pass- 
ports" "to  fame  and  distinction." 

Incorporation  of  the  following  in  the  law:  "The  master  or  mistress 
shall  provide  for  the  apprentice  diet,  clothes,  lodging,  and  accom- 
modations fit  and  necessary;  and  such  as  are  white,  shall  teach 
or  cause  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  the  elementary  rules 
of  arithmetic;  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  apprenticeship,  shall 
pay  to  each  apprentice,  six  dollars,  and  furnish  him  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  new  Bible."  (By  legislative  act  of  1866  this  was 
made  applicable  to  negroes.) 

Organization  of  the  Educational  Organization  of  North  Carolina. 
1854-55 — Legislature  made  mandacory  tax  levy  for  support  of  common 
schools. 

1856 —  Proposal  of  a  normal  school  plan  by  D.  A.  Davis  of  Rowan  County. 
Introduction  of  bill  by  Representative  William  Blanton  of  Cleve- 
land to  establish  office  of  the  general  superintendent  of  schools. 

1857 —  W.  W.  Holden,  then  editor  North  Carolina  Standard,  spoke  to  State 
Educational  Association  advocating  more  and  better  teachers,  uni- 
formity of  textbooks,  establishment  of  libraries,  parent  interest  in 
schools. 

1858 —  Governor  Thomas  Bragg  complimented  Superintendent  Wiley  on 
educational  progress  made. 

1858-59 — Legislature  provided  special  districts  might  be  created  for  as 
many  as  forty  children  of  industrial  areas. 

1860 —  Governor  Ellis  commended  the  fact  that  most  of  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  were  under  the  control  of  Christian  denominations  and 
expressed  the  need  of  aid  to  military  schools  at  Hillsboro  and 
Charlotte  and  claimed  "that  common  schools  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  awakening  an  educational  spirit  among  the  people." 
Plan  of  graded  school  system  outlined  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  State  Educational  Association. 

1861 —  Legislature  made  subscription  to  the  "North  Carolina  Journal  of 
Education"  mandatory  on  County  Board  of  Superintendents  and 
revised  method  of  selecting  school  committee  so  that  the  county 
board  "approved"  the  selections  made  by  citizens  of  a  given  dis- 
trict. 

1862 —  Governor  Vance  and  Wiley  took  stand  against  using  Literary  Fund 
for  war  purposes. 

1863 —  Intense  agitation  for  graded  school  system. 

1864 —  Legislature  passed  graded  school  bill. 

1865—  66 — Legislature  granted  right  of  Negro  to  be  educated. 

1866 —  Office  of  State  Superintendent  abolished. 

1867 —  The  Peabody  Board  began  its  work  of  realizing  its  motto  "Free 
schools  for  the  whole  people." 

1868 —  Distribution  of  free  elementary  texts  by  certain  publishing  com- 
panies. 

Creation  of  the  "Irreducible"  Fund,  to  succeed  the  Literary  Fund, 
from  (1)  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  the  States,  (2)  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property 
now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  education,  (3)  net  pro- 
ceeds accruing  from  sales  of  estrays,  (4)  fines,  penalties,  for- 
feitures, (5)  proceeds  from  sale  of  swamp  lands  belonging  to 
state,  (6)  moneys  paid  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  (7) 
grants,  gifts,  or  devises  made  to  state  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
(8)  ordinary  revenue  of  state  as  may  be  necessary. 
1870 — Supreme  Court  held  that  schools  were  not  a  necessary  expense. 
65  N.  C.  153. 
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1873  State  Board  of  Education  called  "all  the  friends  of  schools"  to 

Raleigh  to  an  educational  convention  which  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentative men  of  both  "political  parties,  of  all  the  leading  relig- 
ious denominations,  and  of  the  principal  institutions  of  the  state" 
and  which  discussed  and  made  plans  looking  toward  compulsory 
education,  normal  schools,  textbooks,  agricultural  education,  ade- 
quate supply  of  textbooks,  school  funds,  sound  taxation,  improved 
higher  education  and  methods  of  teaching. 

1875 —  A  similar  convention  where  school  and  laymen  developed  further 
plans. 

Establishment  of  first  graded  school  in  Greensboro. 

1876 —  Framing  of  a  new  constitution  which  provided  that  state  taxation 
should  become  the  chief  means  of  school  support  instead  of  the 
income  from  permanent  public  endowment,  although  the  latter 
should  be  continued  as  an  aid. 

1877 —  Governor  Vance  spoke  for  normal  instruction  for  teachers  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  the  university — "The  blind  cannot 
lead  the  blind,"  said  he.  "Mere  literary  attainments  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  possessor  a  successful  teacher.  There  must  be 
added  ability  to  influence  and  instruct  the  young  and  to  communi- 
cate knowledge." 

Included  negro  teacher  training  and  negro  children  "under  our 
own  auspices  and  with  a  thorough  North  Carolina  spirit,"  thought 
few  things  were  more  dangerous  than  "to  suffer  the  education  of 
an  entire  class  of  its  citizens  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
most  of  whom  were  not  attached  to  our  institutions,  if  not  posi- 
tively unfriendly  to  them,"  in  the  hope  that  the  colored  people 
would  look  to  the  state  instead  of  to  outside  for  aids  to  progress 
and  civilization. 

An  act  giving  authority  to  a  majority  of  qualified  voters  of  a  town- 
ship of  a  certain  population  to  levy  taxes  for  public  graded  schools. 
An  act  to  establish  Normal  Schools  which  made  it  lawful  for  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  normal  school,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  training 
young  men  of  the  white  race  to  be  teachers  of  common  schools  of 
the  State.  (Women  were  allowed  to  enter  by  a  special  ruling  of 
the  board.) 

A  summer  school  for  six  weeks  at  the  University  to  teach  (128 
men,  107  women  enrolled — 117  already  teachers)  public  school 
subjects,  methods,  school  discipline,  organization — with  $500  set 
aside  by  the  State  and  Peabody  Fund  of  $50  0  to  aid  needy  teachers. 
A  Negro  normal  also  opened  at  Fayetteville. 
1879 — Superintendent  Scarborough  recommended  continuing  appropria- 
tions to  normal  schools  at  Fayetteville  and  to  summer  school  at 
University;  women  to  be  admitted  to  both;  substitution  of  county 
superintendent  for  county  examiner;  county  teacher  institutes;  a 
public  fund  pay  whole  cost  of  school  building;  a  mandatory  tax 
levy  (not  approved)  and  local  option  law. 

An  act  providing  that  the  question  of  levying  a  special  tax  could 
be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  upon  request  of  a  majority  of 
school  committee. 

1881 — Governor  Jarvis  said,  "This  work  (education)  by  the  state  must  be 
begun  in  the  common  schools  and  ended  in  the  university.  To 
neglect  either  is  to  neglect  a  great  public  duty  ..." 
"Now  my  democratic  friends,  a  word  with  you  before  I  close. 
While  I  appeal  to  all  faiths  and  creeds  and  parties  to  work  for 
North  Carolina,  the  development  of  her  resources  and  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children,  I  do  demand  that  you  shall  do  it.  You  cannot 
as  a  party  afford  to  stand  still." 

"In  the  discussions  I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  the  system  has  been 
mainly  the  topic.  Very  little  has  been  said  about  the  money  to 
carry  on  the  system.  While  one  system  may  be  better  than  an- 
other, the  most  perfect  is  not  worth  the  money  on  which  it  is 
written  without  the  money  to  build  schoolhouses  and  pay  teachers. 
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Money  is,  and  must  be,  the  heart  and  life  of  every  system.  While 
I  hope  to  see  you  make  the  system  as  perfect  as  possible,  I  beg 
that  you  will  not  forget  to  provide  the  money.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  taxation.    Will  you  improve  it?"  .  .  . 

Normal  schools  established  at  Elizabeth  City,  Wilson,  Newton, 
Franklin  for  four  weeks  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  dollars  each. 
Same  recommendations  as  in  187  9  offered — increasing  tax  25c  on 
property  was  made  (12i/^c  and  7  5c  on  poll  was  made  37i/^c) — and 
travelling  expenses  for  State  Superintendent  and  the  help  of  a 
clerk;  fixed  salaries  for  teachers  of  third  grade  at  $15,  second 
grade  at  $25,  and  first  at  any  amount;  appropriated  $100  for  a 
county  institute;  special  tax  was  made  mandatory. 
1883 — Jarvis  said,  "We  had  as  well  look  the  question  squarely  in  the 
face  and  meet  the  issue  like  men.  It  is  more  money  for  the  schools, 
or  poor  schools  with  all  the  evil  results  which  follow.  Which  shall 
it  be?  For  one,  my  voice  is  for  more  money  and  better  schools. 
In  my  inaugural  address,  on  assuming  the  duties  of  governor,  I 
declared  it  to  be  my  purpose  to  work  for  North  Carolina,  the  de- 
velopment of  her  resources  and  the  education  of  her  children.  I 
have  tried  to  keep  that  promise.  I  have  visited  the  schools  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  state  from  the  University  to  the  common 
schools  and  have  addressed  teachers,  pupils,  and  people.  If  North 
Carolina  does  not  occupy  a  higher  position  in  the  scale  of  education 
in  the  next  census  report  than  she  does  in  the  last,  it  shall  be  no 
fault  of  mine.  But  after  all,  the  chief  responsibility  is  with  the 
General  Assembly." 

Backward  legislation  principally  through  cutting  out  supervision 
by  the  county  superintendent. 
1885 — The  supreme  court  held  that  a  special  tax  in  support  of  the  con- 
stitutional four  months'  school  term  could  not  be  levied.  Barks- 
dale  Case,  93  N.  C.  472. 

Superintendent  of  State  Schools  asked  that  county  superintendent 
have  experience  in  teaching;  County  Board  of  Education  separated 
from  County  Board  of  Commissioners.  Salary  of  county  superin- 
tendent limited  to  4%  total  school  fund. 

Normal  schools  established  at  Washington,  Winton,  Asheville, 
Boone. 

1887 — Indian  Normal  established  at  Pembroke,  Robeson  County. 

1889 — "An  act  to  abolish  the  white  normal  schools  of  the  State,  and  to 
provide  for  holding  county  institutes  throughout  the  State."  (One 
week's  institute  held  in  92  counties.) 

1891 — An  act  authorizing  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  found- 
ed by  Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  and  the  Negro  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

1893 — $1,500  appropriated  to  establish  a  normal  department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Cullowhee  High  School. 

1897 — An  act  permitting  local  districts  to  match  state  funds  through  local 
taxation. 

1899 — Repeal  of  the  act  of  1897  and  the  first  legislative  appropriation  of 
$100,000,  to  be  apportioned  to  counties  on  basis  of  their  school 
population. 

1901 — Beginning  of  campaign  by  Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock  and  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Joyner  for  increased  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

First  "Equalizing  Fund,"  amounting  to  $100,000  appropriated. 
"North  Carolina  Day"  set  apart  for  celebration. 
Appropriation  of  funds  for  purchase  of  libraries. 
1903 — An  act  directing  that  all  funds  derived  from  sources  mentioned  in 
the  State  Constitution  (Section  Four,  Article  Nine)  "and  all  funds 
hereafter  so  derived,  together  with  the  interest  on  such  funds,  be 
set  apart  as  a  separate  and  distinct  school  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  State  Literary  Fund  to  be  used  exclusively  as  a  means  of 
building  and  improving  public  schoolhouses  under  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education."  (Only 
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half  the  cost  was  to  be  lent) ;  raised  appropriations  to  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  to  level  of  other  departments. 
Founding  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  at  Boone. 
1905 — State  aid  was  withdrawn  from  counties  not  levying  authorized 
school  taxes. 

State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  legalized. 

The  legislature  authorized  the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools 

and  appropriated  $45,000  annually  for  their  maintenance. 

1907 — Founding  of  East  Carolina  State  Teachers  College  at  Greenville. 

The  supreme  court  reversed  the  opinion  held  in  the  Barksdale  Case 
by  holding  that  a  special  tax  sufficient  to  bring  the  term  to  four 
months  in  each  of  the  several  districts  of  the  State  must  be  levied 
by  the  commissioners.    Collie  Case — 145  N.  C.  123. 

1913 — Method  of  distributing  State  aid  changed  by  requiring  counties  to 
show  that  they  had  provided  funds  for  a  four  months  term  before 
they  participated  in  the  State's  moneys.  Equalizing  Fund  used 
to  lengthen  the  school  term  in  every  district  to  an  equal  length 
of  a  minimum  of  six  months  or  as  near  to  as  the  increased  funds 
(five  cents  state-wide  property  tax)  would  permit. 
An  improved  compulsory  attendance  act  requiring  all  children  be- 
tween eight  and  twelve  years  of  age  to  attend  school  at  least  four 
months  each  year  was  passed. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  prohibited  from  being 
employed  in  factories  except  as  an  apprentice  and  only  after  having 
attended  school  for  the  four  months  required. 

The  Guilford  County  Act  of  1911  was  made  state-wide  in  possible 
application. 

1917 —  State  certification  of  teachers  begun  on  a  definite  standard  for 
training. 

Smith-Hughes  act  providing  Federal  aid  for  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  in  public  schools  accepted. 
High  schools  declared  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  174  N.  C.  469.  Provision  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  submission  to  the  people  the  question  of 
amending  the  constitution  making  the  minimum  school  term  six 
months. 

1918 —  Constitutional  amendment  passed. 

1919 —  Minimum  school  term  of  six  months  went  into  effect. 

1921 — The  General  Assembly  provided  the  First  Special  Building  Fund  of 
$5,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  the  counties  for  building  and  equipping 
schoolhouses. 

1923 — Provision  made  for  county-wide  organization  of  schools. 

1927 — First  great  increase  in  the  State  Equalizing  Fund  appropriation — 

from  $1,500,000  annually  to  $3,250,000. 
1929 — An  appropriation  of  $1,250,000  to  be  used  as  a  Tax  Reduction 

Fund  in  operating  the  schools  two  additional  months  beyond  the 

constitutional  six  months. 
1931 — Complete  support  for  a  term  of  six  months  of  school  assumed  by 

the  State. 


YOUR  CHILD'S  HOME 

In  the  home  a  child  lays  the  foundations  of  life.  He  establishes  proper 
habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  elimination,  and  exercise.  His  home  provides  him 
with  good  books,  a  place  to  study,  musical  instruments,  pets,  a  garden,  play 
space,  and  the  stimulating  influence  of  intelligent  family  discussion.  The 
home  trains  your  child  in  the  performance  of  simple  chores;  it  teaches  him 
the  value  of  money  and  gives  him  his  first  experience  in  cooperation.  In  the 
home  he  learns  to  share  with  others,  to  keep  his  word,  and  to  respect  au- 
thority. He  learns  to  be  loyal  and  to  assume  responsibilities.  With  his 
brothers  and  sisters  he  takes  the  initiative  in  filling  leisure  moments  with 
worthy  activities.  Most  important  of  all,  he  learns  the  value  of  home.  His 
own  future  home  will  resemble  that  of  his  parents.  Let  us  magnify  the 
home. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  EDUCATION  AT  VARIOUS  PERIODS  AS 
POINTED  OUT  BY  CONTEMPORARY  LEADERS 


(Note:    Quotations  given  below  are  made  by  permission  of  Dr.  Edgar  W. 
Knight  from  Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina.) 

Conditions  When  First  School  Law  Went  Into  Effect 

"According  to  the  census  of  1840,  one-third  of  our  adult  whites,  by  their 
own  statements  to  the  enumerators,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  This 
is  one  fact.  By  the  side  of  this  was  the  fact  that  our  sisters  had  nearly 
outgrown  us  in  population  and  improvements,  and  yet  it  was  well  known 
to  some,  and  is  now  a  matter  of  common  information,  that  no  part  of  the 
world  enjoyed  greater  natural  advantages.  Our  resources  from  soil  and 
climate,  from  minerals  and  timber,  fisheries  and  water  power  were  varied 
and  immense;  our  colonial  and  revolutionary  history  and  traditions  were 
honorable;  from  the  establishment  of  American  independence  there  was  no 
purer  government  on  earth  than  that  of  our  own  State  and  municipal  system, 
and  society  was  moral,  peaceful,  and  secure.  .  .  . 

"But  development  everywhere  around  us  was  more  rapid  than  here,  and 
thus,  comparatively,  our  course  was  downward.  We  labored  under  one  dis- 
advantage, and  that  was  the  want  of  streams  navigable  into  the  interior;  but 
in  other  places  railroads  were  superseding  rivers  as  commercial  highways. 
The  exuberant  soil  and  cheap  lands  of  the  West  allured  immigrants,  and 
rapidly  covered  that  vast  region  with  industrious  people;  but  there  was  no 
such  exodus  from  other  states  as  from  ours,  and  some  of  our  Northern 
sisters,  with  sterile  lands  and  harsh  climate,  were  in  the  van  of  improve- 
ment, while  states  south  of  us,  under  scorching  suns  and  enveloped  in  a 
malarial  atmosphere,  were  not  only  outstripping  us,  but  constantly  draining 
us  of  our  capital  and  enterprise  .  .  — History  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  N.  C.  Educational  Journal. 

Conditions  After  the  First  School  Jjaw  Went  Into  Effect 

"The  educational  system  of  North  Carolina  is  now  attracting  the  favora- 
ble attention  of  the  States  south,  west  and  north  of  us  .  .  .  All  modern 
statistical  publications  give  us  a  rank  far  in  advance  of  the  position  which 
we  occupied  in  such  works  a  few  years  ago;  and  without  referring  to  numer- 
ous other  facts  equally  significant,  our  moral  influence  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  was  pressingly  invited 
to  visit,  free  of  expense,  the  legislature  of  the  most  powerful  State  south  of 
us  (Georgia),  to  aid  in  preparing  a  system  of  public  instruction  similar  to 
ours.  He  receives  constant  inquiries  from  abroad  in  regard  to  our  plan;  and 
beyond  all  doubt  our  schools,  including  those  of  all  grades,  are  now  the 
greatest  temporal  interest  of  the  State  .  .  .  North  Carolina  has  the  start 
of  all  her  Southern  sisters  in  educational  matters  ...  If  then,  she  is  true 
to  herself,  and  justly  comprehends  the  plain  logic  of  the  facts  of  her  situation, 
she  will  not  .  .  .  prudently  and  courageously  advance  in  the  direction  which 
leads  alike  to  safety,  to  peace,  and  to  prosperity  .  .  .  Such  action  is  not 
merely  important  as  likely  to  lead  to  future  greatness;  it  is  also  a  defensive 
and  imperative  necessity  of  the  present.  If  the  Union  remains,  no  one  will 
deny  the  importance,  to  our  peace  as  well  as  honor,  of  having  a  strong  and 
prosperous  State,  able  to  comiuand  the  respect  of  her  confederates;  if  the 
Union  is  dissolved,  then  North  Carolina  is  our  only  country  for  the  present, 
and  our  present  security  and  future  hopes  will  depend  on  her  power  to  stand 
alone  or  honorably  to  compete  with  rivals  in  a  new  confederacy." 

"As  it  was,  during  the  half-century  under  consideration  (1790-1840),  this 
State  did  make  an  educational  record,  if  not  in  some  respects  so  brilliant 
as  Virginia,  yet  beyond  the  Old  Dominion,  more  decided  at  first,  more  steady 
in  the  upbuilding  of  secondary  education,  and,  at  the  close,  1835-1840,  was 
able  to  place  on  the  ground,  beyond  dispute,  the  best  system  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  fourteen  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  previous  to 
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the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War." — Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1895-96,  p.  282. 

Type  of  Opposition  to  Educational  Progress 

"You  will  probably  be  asked,  gentlemen,  to  render  some  little  assistance 
to  the  university  of  our  State.  But  I  hope  you  will  strenuously  refuse  to 
do  this  likewise.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  above  men- 
tioned, whether  our  good  old-field  schools  are  not  abundantly  sufficient  for 
all  our  necessities.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  jogged  along  uncomplainingly 
without  colleges;  and  long  experience  proves  them  to  be  very  expensive 
things.  The  university  has  already  cost  the  people  not  a  little;  and  the 
good  it  has  accomplished  thus  far  is  extremely  doubtful;  if  I  might  not 
rather  allege  it  to  have  been  productive  of  mischief.  College  learned  persons 
give  themselves  great  airs,  are  proud,  and  the  fewer  of  them  we  have  amongst 
us  the  better.  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  and  trust  you  will  join  me 
in  it,  that  establishments  of  this  kind  are  aristocratical  in  their  nature,  and 
evidently  opposed  to  the  plain,  simple,  honest,  matter-of-fact  republicanism 
which  ought  to  flourish  among  us.  The  branches  of  learning  cultivated  in 
them  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  lofty,  arrogant,  and  useless  sort.  Who 
wants  Latin  and  Greek  and  abstruse  mathematics  in  these  times  and  in  a 
country  like  this?  Might  we  not  as  well  patronize  alchemy,  astrology, 
heraldry,  and  the  black  art?  ...  In  the  third  place,  it  is  possible,  but  not 
very  likely,  I  confess,  that  you  may  be  solicited  to  take  some  steps  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  among  us  of  common  schools.  Should  so 
ridiculous  a  measure  be  propounded  to  you,  you  will  unquestionably,  for 
your  own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  your  constituents,  treat  it  with  the 
same  contemptuous  neglect  which  it  has  ever  met  with  heretofore.  Common 
schools  indeed!  Money  is  very  scarce,  and  the  times  are  unusually  hard. 
Why  was  such  a  matter  never  broached  in  better  and  more  prosperous 
days?  Gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  that  schools  are  sufficiently  plenty,  and 
that  the  people  have  no  desire  they  should  be  increased.  Those  now  in 
operation  are  not  all  filled,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  are  productive  of 
much  real  benefit.  Would  it  not  redound  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  young 
persons,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  State,  if  they  should  pass  their  days  in  the 
cotton  patch,  or  at  the  plow,  or  in  the  cornfield,  instead  of  being  mewed  up 
in  a  schoolhouse,  where  they  are  earning  nothing?  Such  an  ado  as  is  made 
in  these  times  about  education,  surely  was  never  heard  o6  before.  Gentle- 
men, I  hope  you  do  not  conceive  it  at  all  necessary,  that  everybody  should 
be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  If  one  is  to  keep  a  store  or  a  school,  or 
to  be  a  lawyer  or  physician,  such  branches  may,  perhaps,  be  taught  him; 
though  I  do  not  look  upon  them  as  by  any  means  indispensable;  but  if  he 
is  to  be  a  plain  farmer,  or  a  mechanic,  they  are  of  no  manner  of  use,  but 
rather  a  detriment.  There  need  no  arguments  to  make  clear  so  self-evident 
a  proposition.  Should  schools  be  established  by  law,  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  as  at  the  North,  our  taxes  must  be  considerably  increased,  possibly 
to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent  and  sixpence  on  a  poll;  and  I  will  ask  any 
prudent,  sane,  saving  man  if  he  desires  his  taxes  to  be  higher?  .  .  , 

"You  will  doubtless  be  told  that  our  State  is  far  behind  her  sisters  in 
things  of  this  sort — and  what  does  this  prove?  Merely,  that  other  States 
are  before  us;  which  is  their  affair,  and  not  ours.  We  are  able  to  govern 
ourselves  without  reference  to  other  members  of  the  Confederation;  and 
thus  are  we  perfectly  independent.  We  shall  always  have  reason  enough  to 
crow  over  them,  while  we  have  power  to  say,  as  I  hope  we  may  ever  have, 
that  our  taxes  are  lighter  than  theirs." — Raleigh  Register,  1829. 

Hindrances  to  Educational  Advancement  in  1832 

"...  But  to  witness  the  present  perfection  of  the  schoolmaster's  art  is 
not  our  privilege,  for  its  examples  are  too  remote.  And  this  presents  an 
obstacle  to  any  system  of  elementary  schools  we  can  recommend  for  the 
children  of  our  State. 

"Another  obstruction  meets  us  in  our  aversion  to  taxation  beyond  the 
bare  necessities  of  government  and  the  public  tranquillity  .  .  . 
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"A  still  further  difficulty  is  felt  in  the  indifference  unhappily  prevalent 
in  many  of  our  people  on  the  subject  of  education.  Vast  numbers  have 
grown  up  into  life;  have  passed  into  its  later  years  and  raised  families 
without  it:  and  probably  there  are  multitudes  of  whose  forefathers  this  is 
no  less  to  be  said.  Human  nature  is  ever  apt  to  contract  prejudices  against 
that  which  has  never  entered  into  its  customs.  Especially  is  this  likely 
to  be  the  case  if  there  have  been  large  numbers  who  were  subject  in  common 
to  our  same  defects  and  privations.  They  sustain  themselves  by  joint  interest 
and  feelings  against  the  disparagements  and  disadvantages  of  their  condition. 
It  becomes  even  an  object  to  believe  that  the  want  of  education  is  of  little 
consequence;  and  as  they  have  made  their  way  through  the  world  without 
it,  better  than  some  who  have  enjoyed  its  privileges,  they  learn  to  regard 
it  with  slight  if  not  with  opposition,  especially  when  called  to  any  effort 
or  contribution  of  funds  for  securing  its  advantages  to  the  children.  Such 
are  the  woeful  consequences  to  any  people  who,  in  the  formation  of  new 
settlements,  have  not  carried  along  with  them  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  education  of  their  families  .  .  . 

"I  might  mention  further,  as  one  of  the  greatest  obstructions,  the  scattered 
condition  of  our  population,  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  making  it  difficult 
to  embody  numbers  within  such  a  compass  as  will  make  it  convenient  or 
practicable  for  children  to  attend  upon  instruction. 

"A  most  serious  impediment  is  felt  in  our  want  of  commercial  oppor- 
tunities, by  which,  though  we  may  possess  ample  means  of  subsistence  to 
our  families,  money  is  difficult  of  attainment  to  build  schoolhouses  and 
support  teachers.  Could  the  avenue  of  trade  be  opened  to  this  agricultural 
people,  funds  would  flow  in  from  abroad,  and  resources  would  be  created  at 
home,  which  would  make  the  support  of  schools  and  many  other  expenses 
to  be  felt  as  of  no  consequence.  Excluded  as  we  are  now  from  the  market 
of  the  world,  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy  is  urged  against  every  expendi- 
ture however  small,  and  the  first  plea  which  meets  us,  when  the  education  of 
children  is  impressed  upon  parents,  is  their  inability  to  bear  the  expense  .  .  . 

"I  have  already  mentioned  seven  distinct  causes  of  embarrassment  in  the 
organization  of  any  plan  for  popular  education.  It  were  easy  to  extend  the 
enumeration,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  serious  obstacles  that  meet 
us  in  the  formation  of  a  system  of  primary  schools,  to  stagger  our  hopes  of 
its  acceptance  with  the  people.  An  eighth,  however,  I  must  not  omit,  on 
account  of  its  very  great  influence.  It  is  seen  in  the  aversion  with  which 
we  recoil  from  laws  that  exercise  constraint  upon  our  actions.  We  are  a 
people  whose  habits  and  wishes  revolt  at  everything  that  infringes  upon  an 
entire  freedom  of  choice  upon  almost  every  subject.  It  would  be  easy  to 
elucidate  how  this  has  come  to  be  a  trait  so  deeply  marked  in  our  character, 
but  its  reality  is  unquestionable.  Provision  for  general  instruction  can 
scarcely  be  effected,  without  some  compulsory  measures  regulating  the  actions 
of  individuals  into  particular  channels  directed  upon  the  object  .  .  — Letters 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell  are  published  in  Coon,  Public  Education  in  North 
Carolina,  1790-1840,  A  Documentary  History,  vol.  II. 

Weaknesses  of  School  System  Under  Management  of  Literary  Board 

1839-1853 

Dr.  Knight  has  pointed  out  the  following  weaknesses  of  the  school 
system  under  the  management  of  the  Literary  Board:  (1)  Lack  of  central 
head;  (2)  Untrained  local  authorities;  (3)  Poor,  irregular  reports  from 
local  authorities;  (4)  No  sources  of  information  on  schools;  (5)  No  reports 
made  by  Literary  Board;  (6)  Jealousy  of  Academies  and  "Old  Field";  (7) 
Establishment  of  schools  dependent  upon  local  election;  (8)  Local  authori- 
ties did  not  always  levy  taxes;  (9)  Public  schools  called  "charity  schools"; 
(10)  Funds  were  distributed  according  to  federal  population. 

Examples  of  Constructive  Leadership 

"It  is  quite  probable  that  no  man  of  his  generation  was  a  more  thorough 
student  of  educational  problems  and  had  a  keener  insight  into  the  needs  of 
the  common  schools  than  had  Braxton  Craven.    The  greatest  essential  need 
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in  America  in  the  forties  was  for  teachers  who  knew  how  to  organize  a 
school,  classify  pupils,  and  instruct  them  in  the  elementary  branches.  Craven 
was  a  tireless  worker,  omnivorous  reader,  and  a  careful  student.  He  col- 
lected all  the  information  on  those  subjects  to  be  found  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  1848  he  was  ready  to  begin  a  plan  of  teaching  training 
at  Union  Institute  that,  within  a  few  years,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
entire  State.  In  introducing  the  normal  feature  into  his  institution  he  was 
following  the  practices  in  New  York  and  other  States,  where  teacher-training 
classes  were  organized  in  connection  with  academies  and  supported  in  part 
by  state  appropriations.  That  feature  was  popular  in  Union  Institute,  for 
in  1850  he  wrote  that  the  normal  class  that  had  been  in  training  the  previous 
year  was  very  large." — "Braxton  Craven  and  the  First  State  Normal  School" 
— Trinity  Alumni  Register,  vol.  I. 

"The  people  are  not  deficient  in  energy  or  public  spirit,  or  in  a  due 
appreciation  of  popular  education.  Our  great  want  is  statesmen  in  our 
legislative  halls — laws  that  will  permit  the  people  to  establish  and  maintain 
public  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The  want  of  active 
county  supervision  has  been  very  greatly  felt  in  administering  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund." — Superintendent  Alexander  Mclver,  1873. 

"Education  I  regard  as  the  great  interest  of  the  State,  an  interest  too 
great  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  few  paragraphs  in  a  message.  But  while  I  may 
avail  myself  of  another  occasion  to  address  you  on  this  subject,  I  cannot 
now  dismiss  it  without  pleading  for  more  money  for  the  children.  In  the 
discussions  I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  the  system  has  been  mainly  the  topic. 
Very  little  has  been  said  about  the  money  to  carry  on  the  system.  While 
one  system  may  be  better  than  another,  the  most  perfect  is  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  written  without  money  to  build  schoolhouses  and  pay 
teachers.  Money  is,  and  must  be,  the  heart  and  life  of  every  system.  While 
I  hope  to  see  you  make  the  system  as  perfect  as  possible,  I  beg  that  you 
will  not  forget  to  provide  the  money.  This  can  be  done  only  by  taxation. 
Will  you  impose  it?  I  think  the  people  will  approve  it.  The  tax  for  schools 
is  now  only  eight  and  a  third  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property, 
and  twenty-five  cents  on  the  poll.  Three  times  that  on  each  would  not  be 
burdensome  but  wise  legislation.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  should  be  largely  increased,  and  I  trust  you  will  do  this  before 
the  time  comes  for  the  gentleman  (John  C.  Scarborough)  elected  to  that 
position  to  qualify.  Instead  of  degrading  this  very  important  office  into  a 
mere  clerkship,  as  has  been  the  case,  it  should  be  dignified  and  elevated  to 
a  rank  so  high  that  it  will  command  at  all  times  the  best  talent  of  the  State." 
Governor  James  Jarvis,  1881. 

"The  system  may  be  perfect,  the  superintendent  able,  the  teachers  ready, 
and  the  people  anxious,  but  unless  the  General  Assembly  supplies  the  money, 
it  will  all  be  worthless  ...  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  educating  490,000  children 
on  $550,000  a  year!  The  best  system  of  common  schools  ever  devised  would 
be  a  failure  if  dependent  upon  so  small  an  amount  of  money.  So  it  need 
not  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  our  system  has  not  met  public  expectation, 
and  that  you  hear  unfavorable  comment  upon  it." — Governor  James  Jarvis, 
1883. 

"Many  of  our  teachers  are  thernselves  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls,  without 
sufficient  knowledge  in  books,  and  especially  without  sufficient  training  in 
school  government  and  management.  In  the  same  year  a  large  number  of 
the  schoolhouses  of  the  State  were  reported  "unfit  for  use,  being  uncomforta- 
ble and  unsafe  to  the  health  of  the  children  .  .  ." 

"The  needs  of  the  schools  during  these  years  were  numerous.  More 
money  for  longer  school  terms,  better  salaries,  and  improved  school  equip- 
ment was  perhaps  the  most  urgent  need.  From  1872  to  1881  the  property 
tax  for  school  support  had  been  eight  and  one-third  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars'  valuation,  and  the  capitation  tax  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents.  In 
j   1891  these  taxes  were  raised  to  fifteen  cents  and  forty-five  cents,  respectively. 

The  regular  ad-valorem  taxes  provided  by  the  revenue  law  for  school  support 
I  showed  a  very  slight  increase  during  these  years.  But  the  superintendent 
I  in  1890  declared  it  'simple  idle  to  expect  satisfactory  schools  with  an  average 
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annual  term  of  sixty  days,  and  with  an  expenditure  of  money  amounting  to 
.  .  .  only  one  dollar  and  twenty-two  cents  on  each  of  the  school  population.' 
The  average  school  term  in  the  South  at  that  time  was  101  days,  and  in  the 
United  States  it  was  135  days.  The  revenue  available  was  insufficient  to 
maintain  schools  for  the  term  required  by  the  constitution,  and  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court  made  it  difficult  to  secure  more  money  for  educational 
purposes." — Superintendent  Scarborough  in  1888. 

"The  first  great  educational  problem  (in  North  Carolina  today,  says  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction)  is  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  of  the  rural  school  to  the  needs  of  rural  life,  to  the  everyday  needs 
of  the  country  people,  that  constitute  more  than  eight-tenths  of  our  popula- 
tion. We  must  prepare  country  boys  and  girls  to  make  the  most,  and  to  get 
the  most,  out  of  all  that  is  about  them — soil,  plant,  and  animal,  the  three 
great  sources  of  wealth  in  the  world;  and  to  use  what  they  make  and  get  in 
the  best  ways  to  enrich,  sweeten,  beautify,  and  uplift  country  life,  socially, 
morally,  intellectually,  spiritually,  making  it  the  ideal  life  that  God  intended 
it  to  be,  which  men  will  seek  and  love  to  live.  This  includes  and  necessitates 
the  development  of  a  type  of  country  school,  by  reasonable  consolidation  of 
small  districts  and  by  local  taxation  in  larger  territories,  that  shall  not  have 
less  than  three  teachers  and  shall  be  adequately  equipped  in  all  respects  to 
give  such  preparation,  vocational  and  cultural,  to  the  country  boys  and  girls, 
and  to  become  the  social,  intellectual,  industrial,  and  civic  center  of  the 
whole  community." — James  Y.  Joyner.* 

The  Foundation  Stones  of  An  Efficient  Public  School  System 

Free  Instruction 

"One  of  the  strongest  reasons  which  we  can  have  for  establishing  a 
general  plan  of  public  instruction,  is  the  condition  of  the  poor  children  of 
our  country.  Such  has  always  been  and  probably  always  will  be  the  allot- 
ment of  human  life,  that  the  poor  will  form  a  large  portion  of  every  com- 
munity; and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  a  State  to 
extend  relief  to  this  unfortunate  part  of  our  species  in  every  way  in  their 
power. 

"Providence,  in  the  impartial  distribution  of  its  favors,  whilst  it  has 
denied  to  the  poor  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  has  generally  bestowed 
upon  them  the  blessing  of  intelligent  children.  Poverty  is  the  school  of 
genius;  it  is  a  school  in  which  the  active  powers  of  man  are  developed  and 
disciplined,  and  in  which  that  moral  courage  has  acquired,  which  enables 
him  to  toil  with  difficulties,  privations,  and  want.  From  this  school  generally 
come  forth  those  men  who  act  the  principal  parts  upon  the  theater  of  life; 
men  who  impress  a  character  upon  the  age  in  which  forms  grow  up  in  it. 
The  State  should  take  this  school  under  her  special  care,  and  nurturing  the 
genius  which  there  grows  in  rich  luxuriance,  give  to  it  an  honorable  and 
profitable  direction.  Poor  children  are  the  peculiar  property  of  the  State, 
and  by  proper  cultivation  they  will  constitute  a  fund  of  intellectual  and 
moral  worth  which  will  greatly  subserve  the  public  interest.  Your  com- 
mittee have  therefore  endeavored  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  poor 
children  in  the  primary  schools;  they  have  also  provided  for  the  advance- 
ment into  the  academies  and  university "  of  such  of  those  children  as  are 
most  distinguished  for  genius  and  give  the  best  assurance  of  future  useful- 
ness. For  three  years  they  are  to  be  educated  in  the  primary  schools  free  of 
charge;  the  portion  of  them  who  shall  be  selected  for  further  advancement 
shall,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  future  education,  be  clothed,  fed,  and 
taught  at  the  public  expense.  The  number  of  children  who  are  to  be  thus 
advanced,  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  fund  set  apart  for  public  in- 
struction, and  your  committee  think  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  leave  the 
number  to  the  discretion  of  the  board,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  fund; 
and  also  to  leave  to  them  the  providing  of  some  just  and  particular  mode 
of  advancing  this  number  from  the  primary  schools  to  the  academies,  and 
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from  the  academies  to  the  university." — Report  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Education. 

"The  governor  was  in  feeble  health,  wasting  with  consumption  and  the 
weight  of  public  cares,  and  the  meeting  was  at  his  residence.  The  superin- 
tendent was  kindly  received  and  patiently  listened  to  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  and  then  and  there  was  fixed  a  policy  which  will  ever  be  honorable 
to  the  State.  It  was  suggested  that  the  school  fund  of  over  $2,000,000  would 
seem  large  to  some,  and  a  ready  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
to  save  taxation,  and  that  under  these  plausible  pretexts  the  slumbering 
opposition  to  the  schools  would  unite  short-sighted  friends,  and  by  a  tem- 
porary suspension  aim  to  destroy  them  forever.  And  it  was  urged  that 
though  the  fund  was,  indeed,  a  large  one,  in  one  sense,  it  was  but  an  incon- 
siderable item  in  the  expenses  about  to  be  incurred,  and  that  if  we  were 
able  to  engage  in  hostilities  at  all  we  were  able  to  do  without  it;  that  if  it 
was  desired  to  popularize  the  war  it  would  be  most  injudicious  to  begin  it 
by  the  suspension  of  a  system  which  was  the  poor  man's  life,  and  which 
would  be  so  essential  to  the  orphans  of  the  soldiers  called  to  surrender  their 
lives  for  the  common  good;  and  now,  when  it  was  aimed  to  vindicate 
Southern  civilization  before  the  world,  it  would  surely  be  an  unwise  step 
to  begin  by  the  voluntary  destruction  of  an  efficient  system  of  popular 
instruction;  that  no  people  could  or  would  be  free  who  were  able  but  unwill- 
ing to  educate  their  children.  True  independence  must  be  based  on  moral 
character  and  on  popular  intelligence  and  industrial  development,  and  thus 
in  the  momentous  struggle  about  to  begin  it  would  impart  confidence  to 
the  public  mind  to  see  the  State  enter  the  contest  with  the  apparent  assurance 
that  her  interior  interests  were  not  endangered  by  her  course;  that  war 
under  any  circumstances  was  destructive  for  the  time,  and  that  the  pending 
contest  might  be  long  and  exhausting;  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom 
and  patriotism  so  to  act  that  the  end  should  find  the  fewest  possible  desola- 
tions to  be  repaired,  and  no  permanent  weakening  of  the  elements  of  social 
elevation.  These  considerations  prevailed,  and  the  executive  power  of  the 
State,  represented  by  the  governor  and  his  council,  entered  into  an  informal 
but  solemn  agreement  with  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  to  oppose, 
with  him,  all  attempts  to  seize  the  funds  for  war  purposes,  or  to  suspend 
the  schools,  and  the  compact  was  faithfully  observed  by  Governor  Ellis  and 
his  successors  during  the  war  and  by  their  constitutional  advisers."— Weeks, 
Calvin  Henderson  Wiley  and  the  Organization  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
North  Carolina. 

Funds  to  Enact  a  Legal  System 

"Ignorance  is  a  far  heavier  tax  than  education.  A  state  can  afford  to 
be  poor,  but  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant. 

"The  first  method  is  the  one  which  we  now  practice.  It  consists  in  the 
origination  and  maintenance  of  a  school  in  any  neighborhood,  by  a  voluntary 
combination  among  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  will  agree.  Its  insuffi- 
ciency is  proved  by  all  our  past  and  present  experience.  A  school  house 
is  to  be  erected  at  the  common  expense;  a  site  for  it  is  to  be  chosen  with  the 
consent  of  all;  a  master  is  to  be  found;  a  selection  and  approbation  if  there 
be  more  than  one,  is  to  be  discussed  and  settled;  his  compensation  and 
support  must  be  fixed  to  the  general  satisfaction,  and  the  time  of  continuance 
must  be  stipulated. 

"Here  are  six  principal  points  on  every  one  of  which  dissension  of 
opinions,  feelings,  and  interests  may  spring  up,  to  produce  weakness  or 
defeat. 

"We  see,  then,  the  consequences  of  educating  children  by  such  wretched 
methods  as  we  commonly  practice.  Thus  it  will  always  continue  to  be,  so 
long  as  these  methods  are  retained.  We  dress  up  the  occupation  of  a  school- 
master in  rags.  It  appears  in  hideous  deformity  by  our  own  arrangement. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  that  which  we  intended  for  the  figure  of  a  man  cannot 
be  thought  of  otherwise  than  as  a  laughing-stock,  a  byword,  or  a  scarecrow, 
and  then  education  is  put  down  as  a  questionable  subject.    Nay,  it  comes  a 
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thing  of  scorn  and  reproach.  The  repulsive  and  disgraceful  forms  in  which 
it  appears  have  been  given  to  it  by  ourselves,  in  the  crudity  of  our  own 
misconceptions.  Where  is  the  subject  or  the  personage  that  may  not  be 
exposed  to  derision  and  rejection  by  a  similar  process? 

"And  how  shall  the  confidence  and  the  affections  of  the  people  be  re- 
gained? It  is  by  stripping  off  the  offensive  and  contemptible  disguise,  and 
presenting  Education  in  all  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  her  proper  char- 
acter. No  sooner  shall  this  be  done  than  all  will  fall  in  love  with  her.  Her 
presence  will  be  courted  as  the  privilege  and  ornament  of  every  vicinage, 
and  under  her  patronage  the  clouds  and  mists  that  lower  upon  us  will  be 
dissipated. 

"Mr.  Editor:  In  your  last  paper  I  observed  a  piece  taken  from  the 
Family  Lyceum,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  upon  the  subject  of 
the  school  funds  in  the  different  States.  What  a  mirror  is  it  to  the  eyes  of 
a  North  Carolinian!  We  see  from  that,  that  she,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other 
subjects  of  importance  to  her  citizens,  is  almost  a  century  behind  her  sister 
States.  True,  she  has  a  small  school  fund,  but  how  is  it  applied?  Do  we 
use  it  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  the  means  of  education?  No,  but  we  borrow  from  it,  from  year  to  year, 
to  pay  our  members  of  Assembly!  How  humiliating  this  must  be  to  the 
pride  of  every  public-spirited  citizen.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  bor- 
rowing money  to  pay  her  members  of  Assembly,  from  a  fund  set  apart  for 
the  education  of  the  poor!  Shame  upon  our  law-givers.  Can  we  expect  to 
compete  with  our  sister  States,  in  the  march  of  improvement  now  going  on, 
while  many  of  our  citizens  remain  ignorant  even  of  the  alphabet?  Can  we 
expect  to  arouse  them  to  the  importance  of  internal  communication,  by 
means  of  canals,  or  railroads,  while  they  remain  ignorant  even  of  the  names 
of  these  mediums  of  conveyance?  Surely  not.  A  child  must  crawl  before 
it  can  walk  .  .  .  Our  citizens  must  learn  how  to  spell  internal  improvements 
before  they  can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

"I  have  thrown  out  these  desultory  remarks,  in  the  hope,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  some  person  more  able  than  I  am,  would  urge  the  importance  of  some 
system  of  common  schools,  to  the  citizens  of  our  State.  It  is  high  time 
we  were  thinking  upon  the  subject  ...  It  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  our 
welfare." — Joseph  Caldwell's  Letters,  1832. 

Efficient  Administration  Through  Good  Organization 

"The  need  for  more  central  authority  in  the  county,  which  this  office  now 
furnished  may  be  seen  from  the  following  description  which  the  superinten- 
dent declared  was  a  true  picture,  in  the  main,  of  hundreds  of  cases  in  the 
State,  all  because  there  was  no  one  with  a  wise  head  charged  with  the 
special  duty  of  visiting  the  people,  advising  conservative  measures  and  unity 
of  action  in  the  interest  of  the  schools: 

"About  one-half  of  the  districts  were  without  houses  and  with  no  money 
to  build  them.  This  resulted  in  continued  controversy  as  to  where  the 
school  should  be  taught.  A,  B,  and  C  of  any  given  district  had  an  unoccu- 
pied house  that  would  do.  Each  urged  upon  the  committee  the  importance 
of  having  the  school  taught  in  his  house.  The  committee  was  forced  to 
choose  between  them  and  selected  the  house  of  A;  it  was  the  best  they  could 
do  in  their  judgment.  B  and  C  objected,  became  enemies  of  the  school,  and 
threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  teacher,  advised  their  next  neighbors 
against  sending  to  the  school,  circulated  petitions  for  the  division  of  the 
district,  and  presented  them  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  county  board  of 
education  and  demanded  immediate  action.  Said  board,  recognizing  the 
right  of  petition,  ordered  the  division  demanded,  and  the  district,  already 
too  small,  was  divided  into  two,  neither  one  of  which  had  funds  enough  to 
continue  a  school  for  a  longer  term  than  four  weeks  with  a  very  ordinary 
teacher." — Knight,  pages  310-11. 
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John  L.  Hathcock,  Director  of  School 

Accounts. 
H.  C.  West,  Statistician. 


F.  D.  Duncan,  Accountant. 

Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Assistant  Statistician, 

Miss  Carrie  Moses,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Mary  Crow,  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  TEACHER 

James  E.  Hillman,  Director. 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Robertson,  Secretary. 

Miss  Mary  Wiggs,  Certificate  Clerk. 


TRAINING  AND  CERTIFICATION 

Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Schell,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Ethel  R.  Connor,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Louise  Guess,  File  Clerk. 
Mrs.  Martha  Maddrey,  File  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SER\^CE 

J.  Henry  Highmith,  Director.  Miss  Juanita  McDougald,  Associate. 

Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  Associate.  Miss  Willa  Ray,  Stenographer. 

A.  B.  Combs,  Associate.  Miss  Alberta  Ingram,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Nancy  0.  Devers,  Associate. 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANNING 
W.  F.  Credle,  Du-ector.  Miss  Emily  Guilford,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  INFORMATION  AND  STATISTICS 
M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director.  Miss  Alice  Hart  Turner,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 
Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  Director.  Mrs.  Lula  Stockard  Bynum,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 


N.  C.  Newbold,  Director. 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director. 
Miss  Annabel  Pratt,  Secretary. 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Inspector  Colored  High  Schools. 


Mrs.  Annie  W.  Holland,  Supervisor 

Colored  Elementary  Schools. 
Mrs.  Ann  Burgess  Wooten,  Stenographer. 
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State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

A.  T.  Allen,  Chairman.  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Spray. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  Salisbury.  Leland  H.  Kitchin,  Scotland  Neck. 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


T.  E.  Browne,  Director. 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  King,  Secretary. 

Miss  Susan  Burson,  Supervisor  of  Home 

Economics. 
Miss  Madge  A.  Coble,  Asst.  Supervisor 

Home  Economics. 
Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 
J.  K.  Coggin,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
E.  N.  Meekins,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
A.  L.  Teachey,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
J.  M.  Osteen,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
George  W.   Coggin,  Supervisor  Trades  and 

Industries. 


M.  L.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Supervisor  Trades 
and  Industries. 

H.  L.  Stanton,  Supervisor  Industrial  Re- 
habilitation. 

C.  H.  Warren,  Assistant  Supervisor  Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation. 

H.  E.  Springer,  Assistant  Supervisor  Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation. 

Mrs.  Annie  R.  Shoffner,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Mary  Gregory  Fort,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Carmines,  Stenographer. 


BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION 

J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Governor.  A.  H.  Graham,  Lieutenant-Governor. 

A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

T.  B.  Attmore,  Washington.  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 

J.  C.  Eagles,  Wilson.  A.  E.  Woltz,  Gastonia. 

A.  McL.  Graham,  Clinton.  J.  E.  Coburn,  Bryson  City. 

F.  P.  Spruill,  Rocky  Mount.  LeRoy  Martin,  Executive  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Folger,  Mount  Airy.  C.  F.  Gaddy,  Assistant  Secretary. 

H.  R.  Dwire,  Durham.  I.  D.  Beam,  Heating  Engineer. 

W.  H.  Powell,  Whiteville.               ^  Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Stenographer. 

H.  L.  Price,  Monroe.  Mrs.  Ruby  Davis,  Stenographer. 


EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

The  No7'th  Carolina  Teacher 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 

The  High  School  Journal 
Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  N.  W.  Walker,  Editor,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers  Record 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Ex-Q-fficio 

President  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Rutherfordton,  N.   E.   A.   Director  T.   Wingate  Andrews, 

Chairman.  High  Point. 

Vice-President,  Harry  P.  Harding,  Charlotte.  State  Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen,  Raleigh. 

Past  President  John  H.  Cook,  Greensboro.  Secretary-Treas.  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 


DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES 


Western  District,  A.  J.  Hutchins,  Canton. 
North  Western  District,  R.  H.  Latham, 

Winston-Salem. 
South  Piedmont  District,  R.  W.  Carver, 

Hickory. 


North  Central  District,  E.  L.  Best, 

Louisbiu-g. 
North  Eastern  District  (Not  filled). 
South  Eastern  District,  C.  C.  Russ, 

Whiteville. 
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DISTRICT  CHAIRMEN 

Western  District   J.  B.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine 

North  Western  District    T.  Wingate  Andrews,  High  Point 

South  Piedmont  District  J.  E.  Cassell,  Concord 

North  Central  District  _  P.  S.  Daniel,  Raleigh 

North  Eastern  District    Fred  Green,  Wilson 

South  Eastern  District    Ray  Funderburk,  Wilmington 

Organization  for  1932-1933 

GENERAL  OFFICERS 

President  Vice-President  Secretary 

Clj'de  A.  Erwin  Marry  P.  Harding  .Jule  B.  Warren 

Rutherfordton  Charlottf^  Raleigh 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

A.  T.  Allen  C.  D.  Douglass 

Raleigh  Raleigh 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

H.  M.  Roland  .W.  F."  Starnes  .Frank  Richardson 

Burlington  Morganton  Wadesboro 

RURAL  SUPERVISION 

Nettie  Brogdon  Blanch  Penny  Kathleen  Emerson 

Greensboro  Whiteville  Winston-Salem 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS 

P.  S.  Carmichael  W.  E.  Abernethy  Alma  Owens 

Charlotte  Gastonia  Lexington 

GRAMMAR  GRADE  TEACHERS 

Fannie  Goodman  ^Bemice  Usrey   Mrs.  A.  A.  McFarland 

Cullowhee  Woodland  Rutherfordton 

HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 

Ellen  Brewer  JMadge  Coble   Mrs.  Maude  E.  Mclnnis 

Raleigh  Raleigh  Raleigh 

PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  Marion  Dobbs  Bessie  McDearman  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gouge 

Charlotte  Rocky  Mount  Bakersville 

SPECIAL  CLASS  TEACHERS 

Ethel  Holbrook  3Iary  Doll   Jean  Whisnant 

Charlotte  Charlotte  High  Point 

ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

A.  C.  Jordon  JErama  Martin  Mrs.  John  Tate  Lanning 

Duke  U.,  Durham  Wilmington  Durham 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS 

A.  M.  Elliott  William  H.  Shaw  To  be  appointed 

Charlotte  Raleigh 

SCIENCE  TEACHERS 

Jolin  W.  Taylor  Caroline  Powell  A.  B.  Johnson 

Raleigh  Salisbury  Dunn 
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MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS 

President                                           Vice-President  Secretary 

Rene'  Hardre'  W.  S.  Barney  F.  L.  Blythe 

Greensboro                              Greensboro  Davidson 

GERMAN  SECTION 

W.  C.  Maxwell  John  Kelly 

Durham  Greensboro 

SPANISH  SECTION 

R.  T.  Dunston  _  Helen  Cutting 

Greensboro  Greensboro 

FRENCH  SECTION 

Mrs.  Nora  T.  Gerberich  Leila  Bell   A.  V.  Goldiere 

Greensboro  High  Point  Davidson 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  TEACHERS 

Quentin  Holton  ,  

Durham 

LATIN  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  Robert  Doggett  Mrs.  J.  S.  Wray  Bessie  Covington 

Shelby  Gastonia  Red  Springs 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

J.  P.  Williams  Anna  Lula  Dobson  Cora  L.  Odora 

Davidson  Winston-Salem  Charlotte 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

J.  Warren  Smith  G.  M.  Hampton  Susan  Burson 

Winston-Salem  Charlotte  Raleigh 

VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION 

Maude  F.  Rogers  J.  E.  Ready  E.  L.  Cloyd 

Durham  Charlotte  Raleigh 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

C.  E.  Preston  K.  H.  Shryock  Alma  Edwards 

Chapel  Hill  Duke  U.,  Durham  Charlotte 

MUSIC  TEACHERS 

James  C.  Harper  AUeine  Minor  W.  T.  Sinclair 

Lenoir  Greensboro  Charlotte 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 

Lucile  Nix  Mrs.  Minnie  Hussey  Annette  Rudisill 

Winston-Salem  Greensboro  Mooresvile 

MATHEMATICS  TEACHERS 

H.  F.  Munch  Sara  Y.  Kelly  lone  H.  Grogan 

Chapel  Hill  Charlotte  Greensboro 

DEANS   OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 

May  McLelland  J'annie  Starr  Mitchell  Laura  M.  Jones 

Raleigh  Greensboro  Raleigh 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Lloyd  B.  Hathaway  .Mrs.  Dorothy  Nash  Hutchinson  Christine  White 

Winston-Salem  Raleigh  Greensboro 
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DRAMATIC  ART  TEACHERS 
President  Vice-President  Secretary 

George  Farrington  3Iartha  Hurst   Margaret  Mabry 

Charlotte  Kings  Mountain  Concord 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


ART  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Alma  Sparger  Mrs.  Lillian  Marler  Mary  Goddard 

Greensboro  Winston -Salem  Eayetteville 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASS  ROOM  TEACHERS 

Mary  Morrow  Janie  Gold  Gooch  Marguerite  Herr 

Greensboro  Winston-Salem  Durham 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS 

0.  R.  Pope,  President  Rocky  Mount 

J.  H.  Bias,  Vice-President  Elizabeth  City 

J.  T.  Taylor,  Recording  Secretary  Durham 

G.  C.  Shaw,  Treasurer  Oxford 

G.  E.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary  Raleigh 


G.  E.  Davis 
O.  R.  Pope 
J.  T.  Taylor 
G.  C.  Shaw 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Anderson 
Miss  Maud  Mitchell 
L.  E.  Boyd 
J.  Bonner  MacRae 


J.  H.  Michael 
Miss  Marie  Mclver 
J.  A.  McRae 
H.  L.  Trigg 


J.  H.  Gordan,  Chairman 


COLLEGE  SECTION 


Thomas  McDonald,  Secretary 


T.  E.  McKinney,  Chairman,  Program  Committee. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION 
L.  H.  Hall,  Chairman  W.  R.  Collins,  Secretary 

1.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  English  and  History. 

S.  L.  Parham,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

2.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics. 

C.  G.  Winston,  Chairman. 

3.  Department  of  Foreign  Languages. 

J.  J.  Adams,  Chairman. 


E.  R.  Garrett,  Chairman 


TEACHER  TRAINING  SECTION 

Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Secretary 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Nixon,  Chairman 


HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION 


Mrs.  L.  H.  Cox,  Secretary 


ELEMENTARY  SECTION 


Mrs.  E.  R.  Anderson,  Chairman 


Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Secretary 


Miss  M.  Mclver,  Assistant  Chairman. 
1.    Supervisors  and  Supervising  Principals. 

Miss  Beatrice  H.  Beaumont,  Chairman.    Miss  Miriam  0.  Gore,  Secretary. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  liEARNING 
State  Institutions — White 


Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges:  Post  Office 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Frank  Graham,  President 
 ,  Vice-President 


N.  W.  Walker,  Professor  of  Education 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of 


North  Carolina  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

E.  C.  Brooks,  Vice-President 

T.  E.  Brovpne,  Professor  of  Education 

Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

J.  I.  Foust,  Vice-President 

John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 

Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Buncombe  County  Junior  College  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  Boone,  N.  C. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  President 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Robert  H.  Wright,  President 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  Cullovphee,  N.  C. 

H.  T.  Hunter,  President 

State  Institutions — Colored 

Group  A — Standard  Four- Year  Colleges: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President 

W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  _  — Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President 
Alphonso  Elder,  Dean 

Group  B — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 


Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges:  (None) 


Teachers'  Colleges: 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  Winston -Salem,  N.  C. 

S.  G.  Atkins,  President 

Standard  Normal  Schools: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Bias,  President 

State  Colored  Normal  School  Fayetteville,  N.  C 

E.  E.  Smith,  President 


State  Institutions — ^Indian 


Standard  Normal: 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School  

J.  E.  Sawyer,  Superintendent 


.Pembroke,  N.  C. 
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Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — White 


Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges:  Post  Office 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Wilson,  N.  C. 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President 

F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 

Catawba  College   Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Howard  R.  Omwake,  President 

J.  C.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Education 
Chowan  College   Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

W.  B.  Edwards,  President 

Miss  Newel  Mason,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College   Davidson,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Lingle,  President 

P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University   Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Few,  President 

Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College   Elon  College,  N.  C. 

L.  E.  Smith,  President 

W.  C.  Wicker,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  Macdonald  College  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

H.  G.  Bedinger,  President 

Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

S.  B.  Turrentine,  President 

Elizabeth  B.  Young,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College   Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  Binford,  President 

Carlisle  Shepard,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College   High  Point,  N.  C. 

G.  I.  Humplireys,  President 

C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Hickory,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Schaeffer,  President 

G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  President 

B.  Y.  Tyner,  Professor  of  Education  ' 
Queens-Chicora  College   Charlotte,  N.  C 

W.  H.  Frazer,  President 

Ethel  Abernethy,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President 

R.  W.  McDonald,  Professor  of  Education 
Walte  Forest  College  Wake  Forest,  N,  C. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  President 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  C— Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Father  Cornelius  Selhuber,  President  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Boiling  Springs  Junior  College,  J.  L.  Jenkins,  President  Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 

Campbell  College,  Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell,  President  Buie's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Davenport  College,  Wm.  A.  Jenkins,  President  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Lees-McRae  College,  Edgar  Tufts,  President  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Louisburg  College,  Rev.  A.  D.  Wilcox,  President  Louisburg,  N.  C 
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Mars  Hill  College,  R.  L.  Moore,  President  _  _  _  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mitchell  College,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  President  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Peace  Institute,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President  _  -  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Pineland  School  for  Girls,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents   Salemburg,  N.  C. 

Presbyterian  Junior  College,  R.  G.  Matheson.  Jr.,  Acting  President  Maxton,  N.  C. 

Rutherford  College,  Robert  Lee  Weaver,  Acting  President  Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Puies,  Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President  Asheville,  N.  C. 

St.  Mary's  School,  Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  President  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Weaver  College,  C.  H.  Trowbridge,  President  Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Coy  Muckle,  President  _   Wingate,  N.  C. 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools*,  John  E.  Calfee,  President  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Unclassified  Institutions: 

Ebenezer-Mitchell  Home  School,  Carolina  Flagg  Young,  President  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

Montreat  Normal  School,  Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President  Montreat,  N.  C. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute,  G.  F.  McAllister,  President  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C. 

Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — Colored 
Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Bennett  College  for  Women  

David  D.  Jones,  President 

Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University  

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President 

W.  C.  Donnell,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College   

W.  J.  Trent,  President 

J.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University   

William  Stuart  Nelson,  President 

N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College   

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President 

Percy  Young,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B  (None) 


Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

The  Joseph  Keasby  Brick  Junior  College,  J.  C.  Wright,  President  Bricks,  N.  C. 

Kittrell  College,  Charles  E.  Stewart,  President  Kittrell,  N.  C. 

LICENSED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Gastonia  Business  College   Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Greensboro  Commercial  School   Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Henderson  Business  School   Henderson,  N.  C. 

Price  Business  College   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Sanford  Business  College   Sanford,  N.  C. 


 Greensboro,  N.  C. 

 Charlotte,  N.  C. 

 Salisbury,  N.  C. 

 „..Raleigh.  N.  C. 

 Raleigh,  N.  C. 


'For  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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DIRECTORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Asheville  Normal  School  John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville 

Catawba  College   John  C.  Hadley,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College   F.   K.   Fleagle,  Davidson 

Duke  University   Holland  Holton,  Durham 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenville 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska  B.  J.  Childs,  Durham 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

Neuse-Forest  (Atlantic  Christian),  New  Bern  F.  F.  Grim,  Wilson 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women  J.  H.  Cook,  Greensboro 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  T.  E.  Browne,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest  College  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee 

Colored 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Asheville  J.  H.  Michael,  Asheville 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  School  J.  H.  Bias,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  Normal  School  E.  E.  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  W.  C.  Donnell,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College  I.  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 

ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Home  Mrs.  Fannie  Sharp,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

Alexander  Schools  W.  E.  Sweatt,  Superintendent,  Union  Mills 

Appalachian  School  Miss  Katherine  Califf,  Superintendent,  Penland 

Baptist  Orphanage  (Mills  Home)  L  G.  Greer,  Superintendent,  Thomasville 

*Buncombe  Children's  Home  Miss  Emma  Donoho,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage   Father  John  P.  Manley,  Superintendent,  Nazareth 

tChildren's  Home  Society  John  J.  Phoenix,  Superintendent,  Greensboro 

Cliristian  Orphanage  C.  D.  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Elon  College 

Eleida  Home  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Superintendent,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Superintendent,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  J.  H.  Bennett,  Superintendent,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans  Home  Rev.  E.  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  Banner  Elk 

tJunior  League  Baby  Home  Mrs.  Harvey  Orr,  Charlotte 

♦Junior  League  Baby  Home  Mrs'.  Gerald  Cowan,  Asheville 

Junior  Order  Orphanage  „  W.  M.  Shuford,  Superintendent,  Lexington 

*Juvenile  Relief  Home  Mrs.  Richard  Stockton,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home   R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Colored)  Major  Chavis,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Mr.  0.  V.  Woolsey,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Raleigh 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home  Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon,  Superintendent,  High  Point 

Mountain  Orphanage  ,  J.  H.  Gruver,  Superintendent,  Black  Mountain 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  Ray  P.  Lyerly,  Superintendent,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellows'  Home  W.  C.  Beamon,  Sviperintendent,  Goldsboro 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  J.  K.  Knowles,  Superintendent,  Clayton 

Quaker  Children's  Home  J.  A.  Price,  Superintendent,  McConnells 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute  Miss  Ora  Hull,  Superintendent,  Bostic 

Thompson  Orphanage  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

*  Wright  Refuge  Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham 


♦Temporary  care  institutions.  t Child-placing  institutions. 
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STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  Julian  W.  Ashby,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital  at  Morganton  John  McCampbell,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  W.  C.  Linville,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  Robert  B.  Babington,  Gastonia 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Oxford 

N.  C.  Orphanage  for  the  Colored  Race  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Oxford 

Soldiers  Home  W.  T.  Mangum,  Raleigh 

Confederate  Woman's  Home  Mrs.  Ina  Foust  Smith,  Payetteville 


STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENT  AND  DELINQUENT 

N.  C.  School  for  the  White  Blind  and  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf..-G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Caswell  Training  School  Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Kinston 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys  S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Ind.  School  for  Girls  and  Women  Miss  Agnes  B.  McNaughton,  Samarcand 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS;  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION;  COUNTY  TREASURERS 


County 

Superintendent 

Chairman  of  Board 

Tr&asurer 

Alamance  

 M.  E.  Yount  

 C.  P.  Albright  

W.  S.  Harris 

Graham 

Graham 

Graham 

Alexander  

 Sloane  W.  Payne  

 W.  S.  Patterson  

Mer.  &  Farmers  Bank 

Taylorsville 

Stony  Point 

Taylorsville 

Alleghany  

 John  M.  Cheek  

 M.  A.  Hiereins  

JR.  B.  McMillan 

Sparta  (Ex.  Office  :  Elkin)  Eunice 

Sparta 

Anson  

 R.  W.  Allen  

 Benj.  W.  Ingram  

..First  National  Bank 

Wadesboro 

Wadesboro 

Wadesboro 

Ashe  

 J.  B.  Hash  

 H.  H.  Lemly  

Senry  M.  Miller 

Jefferson  (Ex.  Office : 
West  Jefferson) 

Fleetwood 

Jefferson 

Avery  

 David  W.  Haga  

Avery  County  Bank 

Newland 

Montezuma 

Newland 

Beaufort  

 H.  H.  McLean  

 John  B.  Sparrow  

E.  R.  Mixon 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Bertie  

 H.  W.  Early  

 J.  H.  Spruill  

Jos.  B.  Cherry 

Windsor 

Windsor 

Windsor 

Bladen  

 W.  W.  Woodhouse  

 Ralph  Boring  

Bank  of  Elizabethtown 

Elizabeth  town 

Elizabethtown 

Elizabethtown 

Brunswick  

 R.  E.  Sentelle  

 L.  H.  Phelps  

Peoples  United  Bank 

Southport 

Supply 

Southport 

Buncombe  

 A.  C.  Reynolds  

 Pat  M.  Burdette  

T.  H.  Reeves 

Asheville 

Asheville 

Asheville 

Burke  

 R.  L.  Patton  

 W.  E.  McConnaughey... 

M.  D.  Pittnian 

Morganton 

Morganton,  R.  5 

Morganton 

Cabarrus  

 S.  G.  Hawfield  

 W.  R.  Odell  

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Boger 

Concord 

Concord 

Concord 

Caldwell 

 J.  W.  Mcintosh  

 W.  J.  Lenoir  

Bank  of  Lenoir 

Lenoir 

Lenoir 

Lenoir 

Camden  

 D.  B.  Burgess  

 G.  W.  Johnson  

S.  W.  Gregory 

Camden 

South  Mills 

Shiloh 
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County 

Superintendent 

Chairman  of  Board 

Treasurer 

 J.  G.  Allen  

....W.  H.  Taylor  

 J.  o.  Allen 

Beaufort 

Beaufort 

Beaufort 

Caswell  

 Vance  E.  Swift  

....N.  J.  Taylor  

 A.  L.  Florance 

Yancej  ville  (Ex.  Office  : 

Blanch 

Yanceyville 

Danville,  Va.) 

 L.  V.  Lime  

 Shuford  National  Bank 

Newton 

Hickory 

Newton 

 W.  R.  Thompson  

....E.  R.  Hinton  

Pittsboro 

Pittsboro 

Pittsboro 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Murphy 

 R.  H.  Bachman  

....Thos.  W.  Elliott  

 George  C.  Hoskins 

Edenton 

Edenton 

Edenton 

Clay  

 Allen  J.  Bell  

 Mark  Weaver  

 R.  L.  Long 

Hayesville 

Hayesville 

Hayesville 

(Ex.  Office:  Murphy) 

Cleveland  

...W.  A.  Ridenhour  

 Mrs.  J.  C.  Newton 

Shelby 

King's  Mountain 

Shelby 

J.  H.  Land  

Whiteville 

Chadbourn 

Whiteville 

Craven  

 _R.  S.  Proctor  

c  A.  feeiiert  

New  Bern 

New  Bern 

New  Bern 

 A.  B.  Wilkins  

H.  S.  Averitt  

Fayetteville 

Fayetteville 

Fayetteville 

a.  (jT.  Uozier  

 Bank  of  Currituck 

Currituck  (Ex.  Office : 

Moyock,  R. 

Moyock 

Snowden) 

Dare  

E.  N.  Baum  

 Bank  of  Manteo 

Manteo  (Ex.  Office: 

Kitty  Hawk 

IManteo 

Elizabeth  City) 

H.  D.  Townsend  

Lexington 

Lexington 

Lexington 

Davie  

 AV.  F.  Robinson  

Peter  W.  Hairston.. 

 Z.  N.  Anderson 

Mocksville 

Advance,  R.  2 

Mocksville 

Duplin  

 T.  0.  Bowman  

H.  H.  Cariton  

 D.  a.  VViiliamson 

Kenansville 

Warsaw 

Kenansville 

....W.  L  Cranford 

 J.  D.  Pridgen,  Sr. 

Durham 

Durham 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

 J.  A.  Abernathy  

Dr.  Julian  M.  Baker  N.  C.  Bank  &  T.  Co. 

Tarboro 

Tarboro 

Tarboro 

P.  Frank  Hanes  

,  W.  N.  Shultz 

Winston-Salem 

Walkertown 

Winston-Salem 

 E.  L.  Best  

...A.  F.  Johnson  

 First  Citizens  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Louisburg 

Louisburg 

Franklinton 

 F.  P.  Hall  

 S.  N.  Boyce  

 E.  L.  Froneberger 

Gastonia 

Gastonia 

Gastonia 

Gates  

 .H.  C.  Sawyer  

....E.  A.  Benton  

  L.  C.  Hand 

Gatesville  (Ex.  Office : 

Trotville 

Gatesville 

Roduco) 

Graham.,  

 T.  H.  Moody  

....E.  C.  Cody  

  R.  B.  Slaughter 

Robbinsville 

Cheoah 

Robbinsville 

Granville  

 J.  F.  Webb  

.  ..J.  W.  Dean  

  The  First  Nat'l  Bank  of 

Oxford 

Oxford,  R.  2 

Oxford  [Granville 

Greene  

 _.A.  B.  Alderman  

....Dr.  D.  S.  Harper  

 H.  T.  Creech 

Snow  Hill  (Ex.  Office : 

Snow  Hill 

Snow  Hill 

Kinston) 

Hiiilfrirrl 

 Thos.  R.  Foust  

....Dred  Peacock  

 W.  C.  Coble 

Greensboro 

High  Point 

Greensboro 

Halifax  

 -A.  E.  Akers  

 R.  L.  Towe  

 Bank  of  Halifax 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Halifax 
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County 

Superintendent 

Chairman  of  Board 

Treasurer 

Harnett  

Lillington 

Dunn 

Dunn 

Haywood 

Homer  Henry  

....G   C  Plott 

W  H  Noland 

Waynesville 

Waynesville 

Waynesville 

Hendsrson 

R.  G.  Anders   

....John  A  Hughes 

State  Trust  Co 

Hendersonville 

Flat  Rock 

Hendersonville 

Hertford 

J.  R.  Brown  

.... -W.  L  Daniel 

Mary  Brady 

Whiton  (Ex.  Office : 

Winton 

Winton 

Cofleld) 

Hoke 

W.  P.  Hawfield   

....Jesse  Gibson 

Page  Trust  Co 

Raeford 

Shannon,  R.  1 

Raeford 

Hyde  

 G.  M.  Guthrie  

....J.  H.  Swindell   

Engelhard  B.  &  Tr.  Co. 

Swan  Quarter  (Ex. 

Swan  Quarter 

Engelhard 

Office :  Belhaven) 

 J.  E.  Scroggs 

Statesville 

Statesville 

Statesville 

Jackaon 

M.  B.  Madison   

....J  D  Cowan 

J  D  Cowan 

Sylva 

Sylva 

Sylva 

Johnston 

H  B  Marrow 

W  H  Call 

J  K  Creech 

Smithfleld 

Selma 

Smithfield 

Jones   

.  .A.  0.  Holland  

..... F   J  Koonce   

 Eastern  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Trenton  (Ex.  Office : 

Comfort 

Maysville 

Pollocksville) 

Lee  

 G.  R.  Wheeler  

 J.  C.  Watson  

 Page  Trust  Co. 

Sanf ord 

Jonesboro,  R.  2 

Sanford 

Lenoir  

 Miss  Katie  Cobb 

Kinston 

Pink  Hill 

Kinston 

Lincolnton 

Lincolnton 

Lincolnton 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Madison  

 C   M  Blankenship 

Jasper  Ebbs  

 Bank  of  French  Broad 

Marshall 

Trust 

Marshall 

 J.  C.  Manning  

 W.  0.  Griffin  

 C.  A.  Harrison 

Williamston 

Williamston 

Williamston 

McDowell  

 4,   V  Nolan 

W.  L.  INIorris  

Millard  G.  Poteat 

Marion 

Marion 

Marion 

Mecklenburg 

W  B.  McClintock  

 Parks  Kirkpatrick 

Charlotte 

Cliarlotte 

Charlotte 

Mitchell  

J   F  Greene  

A.  Herrell 

Bakersville  (Ex.  Office : 

Bakersville 

Ewart 

Toecane) 

Montgomery  

 T.  S.  Edwards  

Troy 

Candor 

Troy 

 H.  Lee  Thomas  

Carthage 

Aberdeen 

Pinehurst 

Nash   

 Xj   g  Inscoe 

F   V.  Avent  

J.  T.  Taylor 

New  Hanover 

Nashville 

Ray  Funderburk 

Whitakers,  R.  5 
Herbert  A.  Lynch  

Nashville 
J.  A.  Orrell 

Wilmington 

Wilmington 

Wilmington 

Northampton 

P     T  T.rino- 

E   S  Bowers 

The  Farmers  Bank 

Jackson 

Woodland 

Gumberry) 

Onslow  

 B.  B.  C.  Kesler  

 J.  D.  Coston  

Bank  of  Onslow 

Jacksonville 

Maysville 

Jacksonville 

Orange  

 M.  P.  Efland  

G.  G.  Bivins 

Hillsboro 

Efland 

Hillsboro 

Pamlico  

 J.  L.  McCotter  

 Eastern  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Bayboro                          Grantsboro  Bayboro 
Pasquotank  M.  P.  Jennings  J.  31.  LeRoy  Fu:st  &  Citz.  Nat'l  Bank 

Elizabeth  City                 Elizabeth  City  Elizabeth  City 

Pender   T.  T.  Murphy  C.  F.  Mallard  Mrs.  Estelle  S.  Johnston 

Burgaw  Burgaw  Burgaw 
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County 

Superintendent 

Chairman  of  Board 

Treasurer 

Hertford 

Hertford 

Hertford 

Person  

 ^S.  G.  AVinstead  

 .W.  R.  Wilkerson  

S.  B.  Davis 

Roxboro 

Roxboro,  R.  1 

Roxboro 

Pitt  

 D.  H.  Conley 

W.  H.  Woolard 

A.  T.  Moore 

Greenville 

Greenville 

Greenville 

Polk  

J*.  S.  White  

 R.  M.  Hall  

W.  Y.  Wilkins 

Columbus  (Ex.  Office : 

Saluda 

Tryon 

Tryon) 

Asheboro 

Asheboro 

Asheboro 

Richmond  

 L.  J.  Bell  

 .W.  N.  Everett,  Jr  

Farmers  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Rockingham 

Rockingham 

Rockingham 

Robeson  

 ^J.  R.  Poole  

 A.  B.  McRae  

Ben  G.  Floyd 

Lumberton 

jilirou 

liUmbGrton 

Rockingham 

 .J.  E.  McLean. . 

C.  P.  Wall  

L.  M.  Sheffield 

Weiitworth  (Ex.  Office ; 

Leaksville 

Leaksville 

Reidsville) 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

T?  H  f  Vl  O    f /M» /I 

Rutherfordton 

Rutherfordton 

Rutherfordton 

Clinton 

Cooper,  R. 

Clinton 

Laurinburg 

Gibson 

Laurinburg 

 A.  P.  Harris  

 H.  P.  Morrow 

Albemarle 

Albemarle 

Albemarle 

Stokes  

 .J.  C.  Carson  

 J.  R.  Forrest  

Germanton 

Francisco 

Danbury 

Mount  Airy 

Pilot  Mountain 

Dobson 

T        TJ         Q  O  Q  IT 

Bryson  City 

Bryson  City 

Bryson  City 

Transylvania... 

 0.  L.  Erwin 

Brevard 

Rosman 

Brevard 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Plymouth 

• 

Vance  

Monroe 
 _E.  M.  Rollins  

Wingate 
.  R.  L.  Bennett  

Monroe 

Citizens  Bank  &  T.  Co. 

Henderson 

Middleburg 

Henderson 

Wake  

•John  C.  Lockhart 

N.  Y.  Gulley  . 

.J.  Milton  Mangum 

Raleigh 

Wake  Forest 

Raleigh 

Warren 

•T.  Edward  Allen 

A  C  Blalock 

Citizens  Bank 

Warrenton  (Ex.  Office : 

Warrenton 

Warrenton 

Warren  Plains) 

Washington 

....__James  W.  Norman  

 T.  J.  Swam  

 hi.  Kjr.  Arps 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 

Watauga  

 „Smith  Hagaman  

.....J.  B.  Horton  

Watauga  County  Bank 

Boone 

Vilas 

Boone 

Wayne. 

B.  Culbertson 

^  E  Kelly 

Will  Ormond 

GoldsDoro 

Mount  Olive 

Goldsboro 

Wilkes  

 _C.  C.  Wright 

C   0  McNeil 

Weaver  Storr 

Hunting  Creek  (Ex. Office 

:  North  Wilkesboro 

North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  

North  Wilkesboro) 
 .K.  R.  Curtis  

 Doane  Herring  

Branch  Banking  &  T.  Co, 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Yadkin  

 J.  T.  Reece  

....M.  V.  Fleming  

Bank  of  Yadkin 

Yadkinville  (Ex.  Office : 

Booneville 

Yadkinville 

Crutchfield) 

Yancey  

 .E.  D.  Wilson  

....J.  A.  Hannum  

Chas.  Gardner 

Burnsville 

Ramseytown 

Burnsville 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TREASURERS  OF  SPECIAL 

CHARTER  SCHOOLS 

Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Aberdeen  N.  E.  Wright  H.  A.  Page,  Jr. 

Ahoskie  J.  H.  Moore  „  H.  H.  Jernigan 

Albemarle  ,M.  S.  Beam  M,  A.  Boger 

Andrews  Jos.  J.  Stone  Clyde  H.  Jarrett 

Asheboro  R.  J.  Hilker  Walter  Yow 

Asheville  AV.  L.  Brooker  S.  M.  Connor 

Beaufort  Robert  L.  Fritz,  Jr  R.  B.  Wheatley 

Bessemer  City  .Tames  R.  Caldwell  Carl  G.  Carpenter 

Burlington  H.  M.  Roland  H.  M.  Roland 

Canton  _  A.  J.  Hutehins  R.  D.  Coleman 

Carthage  0.  B.  Welch  P.  K.  Kennedy 

Chapel  Hill  J.  Minor  Gwynn  R.  E.  Coker 

Charlotte  H.  P.  Harding  Charles  Blackburn 

Cherryville  JIunter  Huss  W.  B.  Rhyne 

Clinton  JB.  E.  Lohr  Pu-st  Citizens  Bank  &  T.  Co. 

Concord  A.  S.  Webb  J3.  E.  Harris 

Davidson  Claude  L.  Ives  A.  Currie 

Dobbersville  (Mt.  Olive)  Miss  Mary  Hoover  Avei-y  Odom 

Durham  F.  M.  Martin  C.  B.  Alston 

East  Spencer  W.  B.  Kesler  C.  C.  Kirk 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes  W.  H.  Gardner 

Elizabeth  City  E.  H.  Hartsell  C.  H.  Twiddy 

Elkin  Walter  R.  Schaff  ?,rrs.  Mason  Lillard 

Elm  City  P.  T.  Pugate  K.  B.  Bailey 

Enfield  H.  M.  Lynch  H.  C.  Durham 

Payetteville  Horace  Sisk  Paul  Stewart 

Franklin  ton  G.  B.  Harris  First  Citizens  Bank  &  T.  Co. 

Fremont  H.  Wellons  Cutlar  Lee 

Gastonia  W.  P.  Grier  R.  C.  Patrick 

Gibson  R.  M.  McGirt  State  Bank 

Glen  Alpine  W.  T.  Byrd  J.  B.  Melton 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong  C.  E.  Wilkins 

Graham  .W.  A.  Young  W.  A.  Young 

Granite  Falls  Samuel  Thompson  E.  E.  Moore 

Greensboro  G.  B.  Phillips  JMiss  Mattie  Morgan 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose  W.  C.  Harris 

Hamlet  H.  M.  Kyzer  C.  C.  Hudnell 

Haw  River  J.  D.  Barber  Mrs.  J.  R.  Aldridge 

Henderson  JS..  M.  Rollins  First  National  Bank 

Hendersonville  F.  M.  Waters  E.  E.  Lott 

Hickory  .R.  W.  Carver  R,  W.  Carver 

High  Point  T.  Wingate  Andrews  Dr.  D.  A.  Stanton 

King's  Mountain  Claud  Grigg  A.  H.  Patterson 

Kinston  ,V.  A.  Graham  Miss  Carlotta  Mevvbern 

Laurinburg  J.  H.  Fleming  T.  J.  Gill 

Leaksville  >.Tames  E.  Holmes  James  E.  Holmes 

Lenoir  S.  Warren  C.  E.  Rabb 

Lexington  \.  W.  Honeycutt  S.  A.  DeLapp,  F.  H.  Brinkley 

Lincolnton  .Wiley  M.  Pickens  Dr.  I.  R.  Self 

Lumberton   W.  B.  Crumpton  R.  W.  Wishart 

Madison  J.  C.  Lassiter  J.  0.  Ragsdale 


Mebane  

Mocksville. 
Monroe  


*.  Moore  

 Joe  P.  Moore 

Staton  

 R.  B.  Sanford 

.  Kirkman  

 W.  R.  Kirkman 

Miller  

 Roy  K.  McNeely 

.  Joslyn  

 C.  M.  Waff 

,  Starnes  

 J.  S.  Rogers 
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Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Morven  _Marcus  L.  Ham,  Jr  M.  G.  Huntley 

Mount  Airy.„„  h.  B.  Pendergraph  Geo.  E.  Welch 

Murphy  Hieronymus  Bueck  J.  D.  Mallonee 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith  _A.  L.  Hibbard 

Newton  M.  C.  Campbell  G.  A.  Warlick,  Jr. 

North  Wilkesboro  .W.  D.  Halfacre  W.  P.  Kelley 

Oxford  „.C.  G.  Credle  R.  H.  Lewis 

Pelham   Jap  Ledbetter  R.  W.  Duncan 

Pilot  Mountain  J\  E.  Taylor  I.  M.  Gordon 

Plymouth   JE.  H.  Hicks  Dr.  Claudius  McGowan 

Raleigh  P.  S.  Daniel  J.  M.  Mangum 

Red  Springs  J.  F.  Pugh  W.  B.  Townsend 

Reidsville  _    Fred  M.  Arrovvood  W.  S.  Somers 

Roanoke  Rapids  C.  W.  Davis  C.  W.  Davis 

Rockingham  X.  J.  Bell  Zeb.  Gibson 

Rocky  Mount   R.  M.  Wilson  J.  E.  Johnson 

Roxboro  G.  C.  Davidson  M.  G.  Long 

Sadler  (Reidsville,  R.  5)  J.  E.  Allen  C.  H.  McAlister 

Salisbury  .Chester  C.  Haworth  H.  P.  Brandis 

Sanford   „  _G.  R.  Wheeler  Page  Trust  Co. 

Scotland  Neck   F.  M.  Tucker  Mrs.  E.  H.  Leggett 

Shelby    B.  L.  Smith  T.  C.  Ford 

Southern  Pines  ^JF.  W.  Webster  H.  F.  Burns 

Spencer  _J.  D.  Messick  J.  D.  Connell 

Spring  Hope  __.P.  C.  Newton  0.  B.  Baines 

Statesville  _R.  M.  Gray   L.  N.  Mills 

Tarboro  .William  A.  Mahler  N.  C.  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Thomasville...._   D.  W.  Maddox  Miss  Belva  Harris 

Tryon   .W.  A.  Schilletter  D.  S.  Blois 

Vass  John  McCrummen  .Bank  of  Pinehurst 

Wadesboro  ^F.  R.  Richardson  JFirst  National  Bank 

Washington....^  ^E.  S.  Johnson  .W.  Z.  Lackland 

Weldon  _A.  W.  Oakes,  Jr  -W.  L.  Scott 

Wilmington    Ray  Funderburk  -J.  A.  Orrell 

Wilson   K.  R.  Curtis  Branch  Banking  &  Trust  Co. 

Winston-Salem  R.  H.  Latham  .F.  J.  Peterson 


RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS  (White) 


County 

Superintendent 

Address 

Buncombe  

 Miss  Mary  Blackstock  

 Asheville 

Cabarrus  

 Miss  Mary  Hyman  

 Concord 

Columbus  

 Miss  Blanche  Penny  

Whiteville 

Davidson  

 Miss  Margaret  Linker  

 Lexington 

Durham  

 Miss  Matilda  Michaels  

 Durham 

 .Winston-Salem 

Gaston  

 Miss  Carrie  Glenn  

 Gastonia 

Guilford  

 Greensboro 

Halifax  

 Miss  Annie  M.  Cherry  

 Roanoke  Rapids 

Johnston  

 Miss  Mary  Wells  

Smithfield 

Mecklenburg  

 JMiss  Eloise  Rankin  

 Charlotte 

Nash  

 Miss  Carrie  Wilson  

 Nashville 

Northampton  

 Jackson 

Perquimans  

jaertford 

Rowan  

 Salisbury 

Wake  

 JMiss  Anne  Holdford  

 Raleigh 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
County^  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance  P.  H.  Fleming   ...Graham 

Alexander  ...Mrs.  M,  L.  Gwaltney  Taylorsville 

Anson  Miss  Mary  Robinson  Wadesboro 

Ashe  Nancy  Ruth  Reeves  West  Jefferson 

Avery  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Wall  Newland 

Beaufort  Mrs.  I.  P.  Hodges  Washington 

Brunswick  D.  E.  Robinson  Supply 

Buncombe  E.  E.  Connor  Asheville 

Cabarrus....„  —  E.  Parrell  White   Concord 

Caldwell  Mrs.  Cathleen  W.  Warren  Lenoir 

Camden —     W.  S.  Godfrey  Shiloh 

Catawba  _  Miss  Victoria  Bell  Newton 

Cleveland  _J.  B.  Smith  Shelby 

Columbus....„  Mrs.  Agnes  Barnhardt  Whiteville 

Craven  Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford  New  Bern 

Cumberland  _John  A.  Martin  _  Fayetteville,  R.  5 

Davidson....-  _  Curry  F.  Lopp  Lexington 

Duplin  Mrs.  Harvey  Boney  Kenansville 

Durham —  -W.  E.  Stanley  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Wiggins  Tarboro 

Forsyth  A.  W.  Cline  Winston-Salem 

Franklin....„  E.  C.  Perry  Louisburg 

Gaston  Mrs.  Gertrude  Keller  Gastonia 

Granville....-  Mrs.  Lee  C.  Taylor  Oxford 

Guilford  Mrs,  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  Greensboro 

Halifax  J.  B.  Hall  Scotland  Neck 

Harnett  _Miss  Flora  McQueen  Lillington 

Iredell  Miss  Beatrice  Butler  Statesville 

Jackson  M.  B.  Madison  Sylva 

Johnston  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston  Smithfleld 

Lee  E.  0.  McMahon  Sanford 

Lenoir  Kev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan  Kinston 

Macon  Miss  Rachel  Davis  Franklin 

McDowell  S.  F.  Mauney  Marion 

Mecklenburg  _...M.  M.  Grey  Charlotte 

Montgomery  I.  W.  Wood  Troy 

Nash    Mrs.  J.  K.  Smith  Nashville 

New  Hanover  J.  R.  Hollis  Wilmington 

Orange  _  Geo.  H.  Lawrence  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  Mrs.  G.  T.  Farnell  Bayboro 

Pasquotank  Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw  Elizabeth  City 

Pitt  K,  T.  Futrell  Greenville 

Polk  Miss  Annie  Reid  Evans  Tryon 

Richmond  0.  G.  Reynolds  Rockingham 

Robeson  Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod  Lumberton 

Miss  Marguerite  Jones  (Indian)  Pembroke 

Rockingham  Miss  Lona  Glidewell  Reidsville 

Rowan  Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Mrs.  Fannie  W.  Cantrell  Kutherfordton 

Sampson  A.  W.  Waughtry  Clinton 

Scotland  E.  F.  Murray  Laurinburg 

Stanly  Otto  B.  Mabry  Norwood 

Surry  John  W.  Comer  Dobson 

Transylvania  W.  A.  Wilson  Brevard 

Tyrrell  Mrs.  W.  S.  Carawan  Columbia 

Union  Mrs.  James  P.  Marsh  Monroe 

Vance  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill  Henderson 


*In  counties  not  listed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  Welfare  Officer.  See  page  11. 
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County*  Superintendent  Address 

Wake   Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  _..JRaleigh 

Warren  Miss  Lucy  I.  Leach  Warrenton 

Washington  31rs.  W.  C.  Brewer  Plymouth 

Watauga  E.  South  Boone 

Wayne  R.  H.  Edwards  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  Miss  Valeria  Nichols  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  __Jaraes  T.  Barnes  .Wilson 

Yancey   .^Irs.  John  LeFevre  Burnsville 


SUPERVISORS  IN  CHARTER  SYSTEMS 


System  or 

P.  0.  Address  Name 

Charlotte   _Mrs.  E.  E.  Porter,  Granunar  Grade 

Miss  Cornelia  Carter,  Primary 
L.  R.  Sides,  Music 

Concord   Miss  Elizabeth  Block,  Elementary 

Durham   Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Primary 

Elizabeth  City   Miss  Hattie  Harney,  Grammar  Grade 

Miss  Sallie  Beasley,  Primary 

Gastonia   Miss  Minnie  Lee  Peedin,  Primary 

Miss  Margaret  Tiddy,  Grammar  Grade 
Miss  Myrtle  Warren,  Music 

Greenville   Miss  Eva  Keeter 

■  Leaksville   H.  M.  Bowling,  Spray 

A.  S.  Daniels,  Draper 

Lenoir   — Annie  Davis  Melvin,  Music 

James  C.  Harper,  Band 

Lincolnton   Miss  Edna  Amelia  Tatum,  Music 

New  Bern   Miss  Ruth  Owen 

Raleigh   ~W.  A.  Potter,  Music 

Mrs.  H.  H  Hutchinson,  Physical  Education 

Mrs.  Peyton  Brown,  Music 

Miss  Mildred  English,  Elementary 

Roanoke  Rapids   Miss  Clara  Hearne 

Salisbury   _Miss  Chrystal  Heeren,  Music 

Sanford   _Miss  Louise  Eutrelle 

Spencer   — Miss  Eva  Wiseman 

Statesville   _Carl  G.  N.  Cronstedt,  Music 


STATE  COMMISSION  ON  ADULT  ILLITERACY 


Mrs.  J.  K.  Slear,  Chauman  Charlotte 

Mr.  L.  H.  Hodges,  Vice  Chairman  Spray 

Mr.  R.  M.  Grumman,  Secretary  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Land  Statesville 

Mrs.  Raymond  Binford  Guilford  College 

Mrs.  Howard  G.  Etheridge  Asheville 

Mr.  Walter  Murphy  Salisbury 

Miss  Margaret  Beal  Raleigh 

Supt.  T.  Wingate  Andrews  High  Point 

Supt.  George  Wheeler  Sanford 

Supt.   Edgar  E.   Bundy  „  ,  Hertford 

Mr.  I.  C.  Griffin  '.  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Morris  Asheville 

Mrs.  Claude  S.   Morris  ;  Salisbury 

Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee  Sylva 

Dr.  H.  W.  Odum  Chapel  Hill 

Prof.  E.  W.  Boshart  Raleigh 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  Raleigh 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Browne  Raleigh 
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Mrs.  S.  C.  Brawley  Durham 

Mrs.  Estelle  Smith  -Raleigh 

Mrs.  Burke  Hobgood  Durham 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Connor  .Wilson 

Miss  Mamie  Parker  _Graham 

President  H.  T.  Hunter  Cullowhee 

President  R.  H.  Wright  Greenville 

President  B.  B.  Dougherty  Boone 

Dr.  A.  T.  Allen  _  Raleigh 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith  Raleigh 


JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISORS  (Colored) 


County  Name  and  Address 

Alamance  Mrs.  Maud  Harris  Ivey,  Box  164,  Graham,  N.  C. 

Anson  Mrs.  T.  C.  Beam,  309  Salisbury  St.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Bertie  Mrs.  Rachel  Luton,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Bladen  Miss  Mamie  P.  Brodie,  Box  63,  Elizabethtown,  N\  C. 

Brunswick  Miss  Miriam  0.  Gore,  Box  34,  Soutliport,  N.  C. 

Camden  Mrs.  Rita  Marshburn,  Moyock,  N.  C. 

Currituck  Mrs.  Rita  Marshburn,  Moyock,  N.  C. 

Caswell  Miss  Fannie  P.  Beaty,  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Catawba  Miss  Cynthia  A.  Holmes,  Box  688,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Lincoln  Miss  Cynthia  A.  Holmes,  Box  688,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Cleveland  Miss  Violet  C.  Thomas,  Box  613,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Columbus  Miss  Alice  H.  Rayford,  Box  Q,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Craven  Mrs.  Winifred  E.  Daves,  151  Queen  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Cumberland  Mrs.  Anne  Chestnutt  Waddell,  Gillespie  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Duplin  Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner,  Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Durham  Mrs.  Gertrude  Taylor,  N.  C.  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Carrie  Battle  Bratcher,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Forsyth  Miss  D.  B.  Patterson,  111  N.  Trade  St.,  Winston -Salem,  N.  C. 

Gaston  Miss  Maude  Mitchell,  604  N.  York  St.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Greene  Miss  Viola  Welch,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Guilford  Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Coles,  1015  Benbow  Road,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Halifax   Miss  Marie  Mclver,  Weldon,  N.  C. 

Harnett  Mrs.  Luch  S.  Herring,  Box  161,  Dunn,  N.  C. 

Hertford  Mrs.  Katie  M.  Hart,  Winton,  N.  C. 

Hoke  Mrs.  Maggie  Hester,  R.  1,  Box  44,  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Iredell    Mrs.  Mary  C.  HoUiday,  241  Garfleld  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Jones  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Wynn,  16  William  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Martin  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gray,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Dykes,  R.  10,  Box  469,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Nash  Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich,  517  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Northampton  Miss  Willia  Mae  Jeffries,  Box  171,  Rich  Square,  N.  C. 

Person  Mrs.  Pearl  H.  Pittman,  Box  334,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Pitt  Mr.  G.  R.  Whitfield,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Robeson  Miss  Ethel  Thompson,  Box  364,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Rowan  Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  700  W.  Monroe  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Sampson  Miss  Ada  G.  Battle,  68  Devane  St.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Vance  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson  Institute,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Wake  Miss  E.  Louise  Cooper,  Berry  O'Kelly  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  COMMISSION 


A.  E.  Akers,  Chairman  Roanoke  Rapids 

Miss  Ruth  Gunter,  Secretary  Greensboro 

Miss  Ethel  McNairy  -Statesville 

Miss  Anne  Holdford  Raleigh 

Benj.  L.   Smith  Shelby 

S.  G.  Hasty  Salisbury 

Chester  C.  Haworth  Salisbury 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCH^ALS  (White) 


"S.  A."  denotes  membership  in  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Date  of  original  accreditment  is  given  for  most  schools.  Where  no  date  is  given  the  school 
was  accredited  prior  to  1920. 

1.  Rural 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Altamahaw-Ossipee 
Alexander-Wilson... 

Eli-Whitney  

Elon  College  , 

E.  M.  Holt  

Pleasant  Grove  

Sylvan  

Bethlehem  

Hiddenite  

Stony  Point  

Taylorsvile  

Piney  Creek  

Sparta  

Ansonville  

Burnsville  

Deep  Creek  

LiJesville  

Peachland  

Polkton  

Elkland  

Fleetwood  

Green  Valley  

Healing  Springs  

Helton  

Jefferson  

Lansing  

Nathan's  Creek  

River  View  

Virginia  Carolina.... 

West  Jefferson  

Altamont  

Banner  Elk  

Cranberry  

Newland  

Aurora  

Bath  

Belhaven  

Pantego  _„. 

Aulander  

Colerain  

Mars  Hill  , 

Merry  Hill  

Powellsville  , 

Roxobel-Kelford  

Windsor  

Woodville-Lewiston 

Bladenboro  

Carver's  Creek  

Clarkton  

Elizabethtown  

Kelly  

Tar  Heel  

White  Oak  


David  Miller,  Elon  College,  R.  1.... 
G.  B.  Bobbins,  Graham,  R.  1  

E.  P.  Dixon,  Saxapahaw  

W.  B.  Terrell,  Elon  College  

J.  R.  Nixon,  Burlington,  R.  1  

L.  R.  Williford,  Burlington,  R.  3... 

C.  V.  Ferguson,  Snow  Camp  

C.  L.  Matheson,  Taylorsville,  R.  1. 

C.  H.  Gryder,  Hiddenite  

J.  W.  McCall,  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville  

L.  K.  Halsey,  Piney  Creek  

C.  R.  Roe,  Sparta  

R.  E.  Beasley,  Ansonville  

L.  S.  Summer,  Polkton,  R.  2  

B.  B.  Hester,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

J.  C.  Eakes,  Lilesville  

Fred  Burgess,  Peachland  

R.  D.  Marsh,  Polkton  

Bruce  Bovvlin,  Todd  

C.  M.  Dickson,  Fleetwood  

A.  D.  Goodman,  Trade,  Tenn  

R.  E.  L.  Plumraer,  Crumpler  

Vaughn  Bowlin,  Sturgills  

G.  B.  Price,  Jefferson  

J.  0.  Goodman,  Lansing  

A.  B.  Hurt,  Nathan's  Creek  

Wade  Eller,  Fig  

F.  C.  Nyc,  Grassy  Creek  

T.  E.  Belcher,  West  Jefferson  

R.  Q.  Bault,  Crossnore  

M.  K.  Carswell,  Banner  Elk  

J.  S.  Moore,  Elk  Park  

J.  T.  Tanner,  Newland  

L.  E.  Mercer,  Aurora  

G.  A.  Wilson,  Bath  

W.  J.  Taylor,  Belhaven  

E.  W.  Joyner,  Pantego  

H.  L.  Melvin,  Aulander  

M.  L.  Rowland,  Colerain  

J.  W.  Beach,  Colerain,  R.  1  

R.  G.  Chamlee,  Merry  Hill  

M.  G.  Williams,  Powellsville  

V.  E.  White,  Kelford  

F.  D.  Gooch,  Windsor  

C.  G.  Maddrey,  Lewiston..:  

A.  E.  Lee,  Bladenboro  

M.  M.  Jones,  Councils  

D.  A.  Currie,  Clarkton  

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  

M.  V.  Parrish,  Kelly  

C.  L.  Shuford,  Tar  Heel  

R.  L.  Pittman,  White  Oak  


II-A 

1924 

II- A 

1924 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1924 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1923 

TT  A 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1923 
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County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1930 

.  II-A 

1923 

II-A 

S.  A.   

II-A 



II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

TT  A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

Brunswick. 


Buncombe. 


Burke  

Cabarrus.. 


Caldwell. 


Camden. 


Carteret. 


Caswell. 


Catawba. 


Bolivia  

Leland  

Shallote  

Southport  

Waccamaw  

Barnardsville  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain... 

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Flat  Creek  

French  Broad  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Red  Oak  

Sand  Hill  

Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs  

Venable  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe.... 

Woodfin  

Hildebrand  

Valdese  , 

Bethel  

Harrisburg  

Hartsell  

Kannapolis  

Mount  Pleasant.... 

W.  R.  Odell  

Winecoff  

Collettsville  

Dudley  Shoals  

Hudson  

King's  Creek  

Oak  Hill  

Happy  Valley  

Camden  

Shiloh  

South  Mills  

Atlantic  

Harkers  Island  

Newport  

Smyrna  

White  Oak  

Cobb  Memorial  

Prospect  Hill  

Yanceyville  , 

Banoak  

Ball's  Creek  

Blackbiu-n  

Catawba  

Claremont  

Maiden  


0.  C.  Johnson,  Bolivia  

B.  R.  Page,  Leland  

Reginald  Turner,  Shallote  

L.  J.  Dawkins,  Southport  

B.  M.  Crawford,  Ashe  

D.  C.  Butler,  Banardsville  

W.  H.  Jones,  Biltmore  

N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain  

Ed.  Warrick,  Candler  

S.  0.  Wilde,  Emma  

John  M.  Carter,  Fairview  

T.  C.  Roberson,  Weaverville,  R.  1.. 

Grover  C.  Bush,  Alexander  

Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville  

O,  H.  Tilson,  Asheville,  R.  2  

0.  S.  Dillard,  Leicester  

J.  0.  Terrell,  Biltmore  

Frank  B.  Mann,  Alexander  

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler  

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

W.  S.  Burleson,  Skyland  

Floyd  A.  Brigman,  Asheville,  R.  3. 

F.  A.  Penland,  Weaverville  

Vernon  W.  Brown,  Asheville,  R.  4. 

W.  T.  Wells,  Asheville,  R.  1  

Jas.  W.  Harbison,  Hildebrand  

C.  C.  Long,  Valdese  

H.  B.  Covington,  Cabarrus  

Geo.  E.  Smith,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

P.  0.  Purser,  Kannapolis  

G.  T.  Windell,  Mount  Pleasant  

T.  A.  Graham,  Concord,  R.  2  

W.  L.  Harriss,  Concord,  R.  2  

J.  E.  Cobb,  Collettsville  

C.  R.  McLain,  Granite  Falls  

A.  D.  Huffines,  Hudson  

Boyd  B.  Robinson,  King's  Creek.... 

C.  M.  Abernathy,  Lenoir,  R.  2  

A.  F.  Sharpe,  Lenoir  

J.  J.  Brothers,  Jr.,  Camden  

E.  P.  Leary,  Shiloh  

M.  P.  Wright,  South  Mills  

C.  U.  Williams,  Atlantic  

G.  D.  Hardesty,  Barker's  Island  

W.  E.  Powell,  Newport  

W.  C.  Eagles,  Smyrna  

W.  W.  Clarke,  Bogue  

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffin  

Holland  McSwain,  Prospect  Hill.... 

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

M.  S.  Brittain,  Hickory,  R.  2  

C.  H.  Cathey,  Newton,  R.  2  

0.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1  

J.  E.  Coulter,  Catawba  

Dan  Byrd,  Claremont  

J.  B.  Whitener,  Maiden  
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Mountain  "View. 
Sherrill's  Ford.. 

Startown  

White  Church.... 

Bells  

Bennett  

Bonlee  

Goldston  

Moncure  

Pittsboro  

Siler  City  

Silk  Hope  

Chowan  

Elf  

Hayesville  

Ogden  

Belwood  

Bethware  

Boiling  Springs. 

Casar  

Fallston  

No.  3  Township. 
No.  8  Township. 

Grover  

Lattimore  

Mocresboro  

Piedmont  

Waco  

Acme  Delco  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Evergreen  

Fail-  Bluff  

Hallsboro  

Tabor  

Whiteville  

Bridgeton  

Craven  Co.  F.  L 

Dover  

Jasper  

Eastover  

Falcon  

Gray's  Creek  

Hope  Mills  

Linden  

Massey  Hill  

South  River  

Seventy-First.... 

Stedman  

Moyock  

Poplar  Branch.. 

Avon  

Kitty  Hawk  

Hatteras  

Manteo  

Rodanthe  

Stumpy  Point.... 


D.  M.  Aderholt,  Henry  River  

H.  C.  Hudson,  Sherrill's  Ford  

J.  L.  Sox,  Newton,  R.  5  

R.  N.  Hoyle,  Newton  

J.  M.  Hunter,  Apex,  R.  3  

A.  L.  Combs,  Bennett  

P.  H.  Nance,  Bonlee  

W.  F.  Veasey,  Goldston  

H.  G.  Self,  Moncure  

J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  

J.  L.  Duncan,  Siler  City  

J.  D.  Shaw,  Siler  City,  R.F.D  

T.  P.  Burgess,  Edenton  

J.  Walter  Moore,  Hayesville,  R.  3.- 

W.  Arthur  Young,  Hayesville  

John  R.  M.  Porter,  Brasstown  

H.  M.  Young,  Belwood  

C.  A.  Hodges  

0.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs  

H.  M.  Loy,  Casar  

W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston  

Lawton  Blanton,  Shelby  

J.  L.  Dennis,  Shelby,  R.  5  

B.  F.  Bird,  Grover  

G.  R.  Stine,  Lattimore  

J.  A.  Kiser,  Mooresboro  

F.  M.  Biggerstaff,  Lawndale  

C.  M.  King,  Waco  

H.  L.  Stone,  Acme  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Cerro  Gordo  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

C.  E.  Snoddy,  Evergreen  

J.  E.  Pierce,  Fair  Bluff  

A.  A.  White,  Hallsboro  

A.  B.  Stalvey,  Tabor  

G.  0.  Rogers,  Whiteville  

T.  A.  Windley,Bridgeton  

S.  L.  Homewood,  Vanceboro  

R.  L.  Pugh,  Dover  

W.  B.  Taylor,  New  Bern,  R.  2  

D.  S.  McCormick,  Fayetteville,  R.  1 
J.  0.  Humphries,  Falcon  

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills,  R.  2... 

K.  A.  McDonald,  Hope  Mills  

J.  P.  Grumpier,  Linden  

W.  0.  Kelley,  Fayetteville,  R.F.D... 

J.  W.  Puckett,  Jr.,  Wade  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3  

J.  D.  Jerome,  Stedman  

Albert  Purcell,  Moyock  

L.  W.  Teague,  Poplar  Branch  

S.  E.  Green,  Avon  

L.  W.  Anderson,  Kitty  Hawk  

J.  W.  Hamilton,  Hatteras  

R.  H.  Atkinson,  Manteo  

Albert  Smith,  Rodanthe  

R.  B.  Young,  Stumpy  Point  


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II -A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 

II-A 

II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II  A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 

II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
I-B 
I-B 


II-B 
II-A 
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High  School 


Arcadia  

Churchland  

Davis-Townsend.. 

Denton  

Fair  Grove  

Hasty  

Linwood  

Midway  

Pilot  

Reeds  

Southraont  

Tyro  

Wallburg  

Welcome  

Farmington  

Jerusalem  

Shady  Grove  

Smith  Grove  

Beulaville  

B.  F.  Grady  

Calypso  

Chinquapin  

Faison  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Rose  Hill  

Wallace  

Warsaw  

Bethesda  

Bragtown  

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  

Oak  Grove  

Battleboro  

Conetoe  

Leggett  

Speed  

South  Edgecombe. 
West  Edgecombe.. 

City  View  

Clemmons  

Griffith  

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs... 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

Union  Cross  

Vienna  

Walkertown  

Bunn  

Edward  L.  Best.... 

Epsom  

Gold-Sand  

Louisburg  

Youngsville  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Carl  Motsinger,  Welcome,  R.  1  

J.  F.  Turner,  Jr.,  Linwood,  R.  1  

Curtis  Bivens,  Lexington,  R.  2  

F.  H.  Hunter,  Denton  

L.  H.  Coon,  Thomasville,  R.  3  

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville,  R.  2  

R.  D.  Arrowood,  Linwood  

J.  C.  Sink,  Lexington,  R.  1  

F.  H.  Smith,  Thomasville,  R.  1  

E.  W.  Rentz,  Lexington,  R.  3  

E.  C.  Willis,  Southmont  

D.  F.  Mosteller,  Linwood,  R.  I  

H.  F.  Pardue,  Wallburg  

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  

E.  L.  Ball,  Farmington  

E.  W.  Junker,  Cooleemee  

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Advance  

G.  R.  Madison,  Advance  

John  M.  Hargett,  Beulaville  

C.  H.  Walker,  Seven  Springs  

B.  B.  Holder,  Calypso  

Arthur  Ranes,  Chinquapin  

H.  T.  Ray,  Faison  

W.  V.  Nix,  Kenansville  

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Magnolia  

D.  C.  Mosteller,  Rose  Hill  

J.  S.  Blair,  Wallace  

J.  S.  Fleming,  Warsaw  

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6  

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2  

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  7  

G.  A.  Short,  Durham,  R.  3  

W.  H.  Cherry,  Bahama  

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham  

Wm.  J.  Barefoot,  Battleboro  

J.  P.  McBryde,  Conetoe  

A.  W.  McDougle,  Tarboro,  Box  524. 

S.  D.  Bundy,  Speed  

N.  E.  Gresham,  Pinetops  

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mount,  R.F.D... 
W.  S.  Horton,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3 
Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4.. 

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Kernersville  

S.  A.  Win  slow,  Lewisville  

J.  H.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.... 
V.  R.  White,  Tobaccoville,  R.  1  

E.  K.  McNew,  Winston-Salem,  R.7.. 
J.  C.  Colley,  Rural  Hall  

F.  M.  White,  Kernersville,  R.  1  

V.  R.  White,  Winston -Salem,  R.  6... 

J.  F.  Barrier,  Pfafftown  

J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown  

S.  L.  Bowen,  Bunn  

T.  H.  Sledge,  Louisburg,  R.  4  

J.  A.  Woodward,  Henderson,  R.  1.... 

W.  Owen  Reed,  Gupton  

W.  R.  Mills,  Louisburg  

E.  T.  Parham,  Youngsville  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
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County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


I-A 

1922 

II-B 

1929 

II -A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

I-A 

II-B 

1923 

II -A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1924 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

n-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

I-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

S.  A. 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

Gaston. 


Gates. 


Graham. 


Granville. 


Greene. 


Guilford. 


Halifax... 
Harnett... 


Haywood. 


Belmont  

Cramerton  

Dallas  

Lowell  

Mount  Holly  

Stanley  

Tryon  

Eure  

Gates  

Gatesville  

Hobbsville  

Sunbury  

Robbinsville  

Stecoah  

Tapoco  

Berea  

Creedraoor  

Frederick  

Oak  Hill  

Stem  

Stovall   

Wilton  

Hookerton  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

Maury  

Alamance  

Allen  Jay  

Bessemer  

Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  College... 

Jamestown  

McLeansville  

Monticello  

Nathaniel  Greene 

Oak  Ridge  

Pleasant  Garden.. 

Proximity  

Rankin  

Stokesdale  

Summerfield  

Sumner  

Aurelian  Springs. 

Hobgood  

Anderson  Creek... 

Angier  

Benhaven  

Boone  Trail  

Buies  Creek  

Bunnlevel  

Coats  — 

Dunn  

Erwin  (Duke)  

Lafayette  

Lillington  

Bethel  

Clyde  

Fine's  Creek  

Wayneaville  


H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont  

A.  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton  

Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

E.  A.  Thompson,  Mount  Holly  

0.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley  

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Bessemer  City,  R.  1.... 

S.  Z.  Pollock,  Eure  

T.  J.  Jessup,  Gates  

F.  B.  Aycock,  Gatesville  

J.  J.  Beale,  Hobbsville  

C.  G.  Berry,  Sunbury  

J.  0.  Sanderson,  Robbinsville  

Fulton  Thomasson,  Stecoah  

Mrs.  Lura  Bales,  Tapoco  

I.  F.  Grigg,  Berea  

J.  A.  Pitts,  Creedmoor  

Felix  Barlow,  Oxford,  R.  4  

F.  M.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2. 

C.  L.  Gates,  Stem  

R.  C.  Young,  Stovall  

H.  S.  Broome,  Franklinton,  R.  1  

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  W.  Isley,  Snow  Hill  

W.  P.  Moore,  Walstonburg  

R.  F.  Coats,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

Carl  E.  Mabry,  Greensboro,  R.  6  

R.  C.  Harris,  High  Point,  R.  3  

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville  

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  College  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  

E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  McLeansville  

E.  M.  Yoder,  Brown  Summit  

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

Miss  Notre  M.  Johnson,  Oak  Ridge  

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

Mary  Wills  McCulloch,  Proximity  

H.  G.  Waters,  Greensboro,  R.  4  

C.  L.  Walker,  Stokesdale  

A.  C.  Metz,  Summerfield  

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1  

V.  C.  Matthews,  Littleton  

1.  C.  Ainsley,  Hobgood  

F.  A.  Ficquette,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1  

John  0.  Wood,  Angier  

C.  H.  Dula,  Olivia  

R.  A.  Pope,  Mamers  

J.  A.  Campbell,  Buies  Creek  

P.  E.  Jones,  Bunnlevel  

Owen  Odum,  Coats  

J.  S.  Bryan,  Dunn  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

B.  F.  Kendall,  Kipling  

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington  

C.  C.  Hanson,  Waynesville,  R.  3^  

R.  C.  Cannon,  Clyde  

F.  L.  Safford,  Crabtree,  R.  1  

B.  D.  Bunn,  Waynesville  


Educational 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 

1930 

II -A 

1925 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

Dana  _ 

East  Flat  Rock. 

Edneyville  

Etowah  

Flat  Rock  

Fletcher  

Mill's  River  

Valley  Hill  

Harrellsville  

Murfreesborc... 

Raeford  

Engelhard  

Fairfield  

Lake  Landing... 

Ocracoke  

Sladesvile  

Swan  Quarter- 
Celeste  Henkel. 

Central  

Cool  Springs  

Harmony  

Monticello  

Scotts  

Sharon  

Troutraan  

Union  Grove  

Cullowhee  

Glenville  

John's  Creek  

Sylva  

Webster  

Archer  Lodge... 

Benson  

Clayton  

Cleveland  

Corinth-Holder 

Four  Oaks  

Glendale  

Kenly  

Meadow  

Micro   

Pine  Level  

Princeton  

Selma  

Smithfleld  

Wilson's  Mills.. 

Maysville  

Pollocksville  

Trenton  

Broadway  

Deep  River  

Jonesboro  

Greenwood  

Contentnea  

LaGrange  

Moss  Hill  

Pink  Hill  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp.. 


C.  F.  Jervis,  Dana  

Miss  Bessie  Steedraan,  East  Flat  Rock 

T.  A.  Cathey,  Edneyville  

R.  W.  Jones,  Etowah  

E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock  

N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville,  R.F.D... 

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe  

Mrs.  J.L.Redden,  Hendersonville,  R.4.. 

T.  G.  Britt,  Harrellsville  

J.  B.  Henson,  Murfreesboro  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford  

R.  L.  Shirlen,  Engelhard  

Rowe  Henry,  Fairfield  

A.  E.  Baum,  Lake  Landing  

David  B.  Taylor,  Ocracoke  

F.  M.  Eason,  Scranton  

G.  P.  Carr,  Swan  Quarter  

E.  B.  Bass,  Statesville,  R.  6  

B.  M.  Madison,  Statesville  

W.  C.  Grose,  Cleveland,  R.  2  

R.  H.  Lankford,  Harmony  

J.  Clyde  Kelly,  Loray  

A.  H.  Wolfe,  Scotts  

R.  D.  Huitt,  Eufola  

G.  N.  Neel,  Troutman  

R.  F.  Lowry,  Jennings  

White  Mease,  Cullowhee  

J.  D.  Parker,  Jr.,  Glenville  

Floyd  Griffln,  Cowarts  

W.  C.  Reed,  Sylva  

S.  B.  Hutchison,  Webster  

S.  T.  Liles,  Clayton,  R.  2  

N.  G.  Woodlief,  Benson  

M.  T.  Lambeth,  Clayton  

G.  B.  Strickland,  Clayton,  R.  1  

Harry  Keller,  Zebulon,  R.  1  

J.  T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks  

E.  T.  Boyette,  Kenly,  R.  2  

G.  T.  Whitley,  Kenly  

>A.  G.  Glenn,  Benson,  R.F.D  

L.  J.  Worthington,  Micro  

J.  T.  Jerome,  Pine  Level  

M.  P.  Young,  Princeton  

0.  A.  Tuttle,  Selma  

Nathan  Womack,  Smithfield  

S.  R.  Cotton,  Wilson's  Mills  

W.  D.  Maultsby,  Maysville  

Alex  H.  White,  Pollocksville  

A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Broadvvay  

W.  C.  Harward,  Moncure  

T.  T.  Lanier,  Jonesboro  

W.  G.  Coltrane,  Lemon  Springs  

C.  B.  Jefferson,  Kinston,  R.  1  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  LaGrange  

Charles  Reid  Ross,  Kmston,  R.  4  

H.  H.  Ross,  PmkHill  

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.F.D  

H.  S.  Capps.  LaGrange,  R.  5  
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North  Brook  

Rock  Springs  

Union  

Franklin  

Higlilands  

Beacli  Glen  

:Mars  Hill  

Marshall  

Hot  Springs  

Spring  Creek  

Walnut  

White  Rock  

Everetts  

Farm  Life  

Bear  Grass  

Jamesville  

Oak  City  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Glenwood  

Nebo  

North  Cove  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden  

Bain  

Berryhill  

Cornelius  

Derita  

Hickory  Grove  

Huntersville  

Long  Creek  

Mattiiews  

Newell  

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek  

Pineville  

Sharon  

Thomasboro  

Bakersville  (Bowman) 
Spruce  Pine  (Harris) . 

Tipton  Hill  

Biscoe  

Candor  

Mt.  Gilead  

Star  

Troy  

Cameron  

Hemp  

Hitlifalls  

Pinehurst  

Sandhill  Farm  Life  

West  End  

Bailey  

Benvenue  

Castalia  

Coopers  

Middlesex  

Nashville  

Red  Oak  Farm  Life  

Whitakers  


Principal  and  School  Address 


J.  H.  Heafner,  Grouse  

J.  E.  Ramsey,  Denver  

T.  M.  Lutz,  Jr.,  Vale,  R.F.D  

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  

0.  F.  Summer,  Highlands  

D.  M.  Robinson,  Ivy  

Mrs.  Carol  McDevitt  Wells,  Mars  Hill 

W.  H.  Gale,  Marshall  

R.  E.  Miller,  Hot  Springs  

J.  V.  Howell,  Spring  Creek  

J.  0.  Wells,  Walnut  

R.  W.  Cook,  Marshall,  R.  4  

D.  N.  Hix,  Everetts  

A.  E.  Mercer,  Williamston,  R.  4  

T.  0.  Hickman,  Williamston,  R.  2  

A.  L.  Pollock,  Jamesville  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City..  

R.  I.  Leake,  Robersonville  

W.  R.  W^atson,  Williamston  

W.  B.  Harrill,  Nealsville  

C.  E.  Cashatt,  Nebo  

Fred  Abernethy,  Marion,R.  3  

G.  B.  Rhodes,  Old  Fort  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Old  Fort,  R.  1  

Buford  Cromer,  Matthews,  R.  3  

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

B.  S.  Plaxco,  Cornelius  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Derita  

V.  V.  Long,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

H.  H.  Scott,  Huntersville  

C.  S.  Hinson,  Huntersville,  R.  1  

B.  M.  Squires,  Matthews  

H.  A.  Wood,  Newell  

R.  S.  Rainey,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

John  G.  Barnette,  Paw  Creek  

S.  A.  McDuffie,  Pineville  

M.  S.  Rose,  Charlotte,  R.  2  

G.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

J.  L.  Burnett,  Bakersville  

J.  B.  Deyton,  Sf)ruce  Pine  

N.  F.  Steppe,  Tipton  Hill  

C.  B.  Thomas,  Biscoe  

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor  

H.  A.  Nanney,  Mt.  Gilead  

W.  E.  Williams,  Star  

W.  E.  Pell,  Troy  

E.  S.  Temple,  Cameron  

E.  A.  West,  Hemp  

W.  E.  Alexander,  Highfalls  

W.  P.  Morton,  Pinehurst  

J.  P.  Kiser,  Vass,  R.  1  

J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End  

J.  N.  Grant,  Bailey  

H.  J.  Massey,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3  

W.  C.  Hopkins,  Castalia  

E.  C.  Pearce,  Elm  City,  R.F.D  

M.  T.  Lamm,  Middlesex  

A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville  

Curtis  Crissman,  Red  Oak  

Harvey  E.  White,  Whitakers  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
I-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 

II-B 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

IB 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
I-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
IB 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
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High  School 


Conway  

Gaston  

Jackson  

Rich  Square  

Seaboard  

Severn  

Woodland-Olney  

Dixon  _  

Jacksonville  

Richlands  

Sv?ansboro  

White  Oak  

Aycoek(  Cedar  Grove) . 

Efland  

Hillsboro  

Alliance  _  

Arapahoe  

Hobucken  

Oriental  „  

Stonevfall  

Central  

Newland  

Weeksville  

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady  

Maple  Hill  

Topsail  

Perquimans  County  

Allensville  

Bethel  Hill  

Helena  

Hurdle  Mills  

Arthur  

Ayden  

Belvoir  

Bethel  

Chicod  

Falkland  

Farmville  _  

Fountain  

Grifton  

Grimesland  

Pactolus  

Stokes  

Winterville  

Green  Creek  

Mill  Spring  

Saluda  

Stearns  

Sunny  View  

Farmer  

Franklinville  

Grays  Chapel  

Liberty  

Providence  

Ramseur  

Randleman  

Seagrove  


Principal  and  School  Address 


R.  M.  Peele,  Conway  

Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Garysburg  

M.  B.  Poole,  Jackson  

N.  L.  Turner,  Rich  Square  

T.  R.  Everett,  Seaboard  

W.  S.  Clarke,  Severn  

R.  R.  Jackson,  Woodland  

R.  A.  Haddock,  Dixon  

B.  E.  Littlefleld,  Jacksonville  

J.  H.  Mclver,  Richlands  

E.  R.  Perry,  Swansboro  

A.  H.  Hatsell,  Maysville  

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  Hillsboro,  R.  2  

H.  L.  Swain,  Efland  

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

B.  W.  Brock,  Alliance  

C.  B.  Eller,  Arapahoe  

H.  D.  Epting,  Hobucken  

R.  B.  Trotman,  Oriental  

W.  V.  Wilkinson,  Stonewall  

R.  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5  

B.  L.  White,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4  

R.  T.  Ryland,  Weeksville  

0.  P.  Johnson,  Atkinson  

King  D.  Brown,  Burgaw  

F.  S.  Cantrell,  Rocky  Point  

J.  L.  Armstrong,  Maple  Hill  

I.  J.  Kellum,  Hampstead  

E.  E.  Bundy,  Hertford  

N.  J.  Todd,  Roxboro,  R.  2  

R.  B.  Griffin,  Woodsdale,  R.  2  

R.  C.  Garrison,  Timberlake  

J.  B.  Currin,  Hurdle  Mills  

H.  B.  Mayo,  Bell  Arthur  

P.  B.  Pollock,  Ayden  

Newman  Lewis,  Greenville,  R.  4  

E.  B.  Page,  Bethel  

D.  T.  House,  Jr.,  Greenville,  R.  3  

C.  F.  Wildman,  Falkland  

R.  E.  Boyd,  Farmville  

B.  E.  Beasley,  Fountain  

Perry  Case,  Grifton  

R.  N.  Hinnant,  Grimesland  

S.  T.  Cherry,  Pactolas  

Z.  E.  Brinson,  Stokes  

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville  

W.  K.  McLean,  Campobello,  S.C.,  R.4, 

W.  J.  Nesbit,  Mill  Spring  

M.  H.  Randolph,  Saluda  

J.  M.  Andrews,  Columbus  

F.  W.  Taylor,  Mill  Spring  

W.  H.  Dewar,  Farmer  

J.  H.  MitcheU,  Franklinville  

Adam  S.  Hunt,  Millboro  

D.  C.  Holt,  Liberty  

C.  A.  Cox,  Climax  

R.  C.  White,  Ramseur  

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

J.  M.  Green,  Seagrove  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 

II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-B 

II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
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County 


Richmond  

Rol)eson  


Rockingham. 


Rowan  


Rutherford. 


Sampson. 


Scotland. 


High  School 


Staley  

Trinity  

Ellerbe  

Hoffman  

Allenton  

Barnesville  

B.  T.  H.  S  

Fairmont  

Fairmont  (Indian).. 

Maxton  

Orrum  

Parkton  

Pembroke  

Philadelphus  

Prospect  

Rowland  

Smiths  

St.  Pauls  

Union  Chapel  

Bethany  

Mayodan  

Ruffin  

Stoneville  

Wentworth  

China  Grove  

Cleveland  

Granite  Quarry  

Landis  

Mount  Ulla  

Rockwell  

Woodleaf  

ClitTside  

Cool  Springs 

(Forest  City)  

Ellenboro  

Harris  

Henrietta-Caroleen. 

Hollis  

Mt.  Vernon  

Rutherfordton- 

Spindale  

Sunshine  

Clement   

Franklin  

Garland  

Halls  _ 

Herring  

Ingcl;l  (Lisbon)  

Mingo  

Newton  Grove  

Piney  Grove  

Plain  View  

Roseboro  

Salemburg  

Turkey  

Westbrook  


Principal  and  School  Address 


F.  R.  Garrett,  Staley  

A.  R.  Bullock,  Trinity  

R.  F.  Little,  Ellerbe  

J.  J.  Pence,  Hoffman  

T.  A.  Little,  Allenton  

E.  G.  Bourne,  Barnesville!  

D.  B.  Oliver,  Lumberton,  R.  1  

T.  S.  Teague,  Fairmont  

Jennie  Smith,  Fairmont  

C.  L.  Green,  Maxton  

C.  H.  McGregor,  Orrum  , 

R.  L.  Andrews,  Parkton  

J.  E.  Sawyer,  Pembroke  , 

Frank  D.  McLeod,  Red  Springs.. 

A.  B.  Riley,  Pembroke  

F.  L.  Adams,  Rowland  

J.  E.  Redfern,  Lumberton,  R.  5.. 

E.  R.  Franklin,  St.  Pauls  

0.  H.  Boettcher,  Buie,  R.  1  

E.  J.  Carter,  Summerfield  

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

Paul  S.  Cragan,  Ruffin  

L.  W.  Kelly,  Stoneville  

W.  C.  Strowd,  Wentworth  

W.  T.  Long,  China  Grove  

C.  R.  Hutchison,  Cleveland  

B.  D.  Franklin,  Granite  Quarry. 

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis  

0.  M.  Staton,  Mount  Ulla  

G.  R.  Brown,  Rockwell  

C.  A.  Furr,  Woodleaf  

B.  P.  Caldwell,  Cliffside  


C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City  

Curtis  Price,  Ellenboro  

J.  J.  Tarlton,  Harris  

A.  C.  Lovelace,  Caroleen  

W.  P.  Whitesides,  Hollis  

E.  S.  Teague,  Rutherfordton,  R.F.D. 


L.  E.  Spikes,  Rutherfordton  

W.  L.  Lathan,  Bostic  

L.  P.  Hendrix,  Autryville  

Robt.  R.  Walker,  Kerr  

C.  W.  Petty,  Jr.,  Garland  

F.  F.  Thompson,  Clinton,  R.  3. 

Loyd  Wood,  Clinton,  R.  5  

L.  R.  j^IcCall,  Ingold  

R.  E.  Williford,  Dunn,  R.  1  

James  Howell,  Newton  Grove... 

L.  B.  Taylor,  Faison  

W.  G.  Johnston,  Dunn,  R.  6  

H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro..  

R.  R.  Cusick,  Salemburg  

F.  R.  Lennon,  Turkey  

I.  J.  Stephenson,  Dunn,  R.  6.... 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II -A 

1925 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 



II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

I-A 

S. 

A. 

1923 

I-A 

s. 

A. 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

I-B 

s. 

A. 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

I-AA 

s. 

A. 

1925 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1921 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Aquadale  

Badin  

Endy  

Millingport  

New  London  , 

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Palmerville  

Richfield  

Ridgecrest  

Stanfield  

Danbury  

Francisco  

Gernianton  

King  

Lawsonville  

Nancy  J.  Reynolds 

Memorial  

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Sandy  Ridge  

Walnut  Cove  

Beiilah  

Bryan  

Lowgap  

Copeland  

Dobson  

Franklin  

Rock  

Westfield  

White  Plains  

Almond  

Bryson  City  

Brevard  

Rosman  

Columbia  

Gum  Neck  

Benton  Heights  

Indian  Trail  

Jackson  

Marshville  

Mineral  Springs  

New  Salem  

Prospect  

Union  

Unionville  

Waxhaw  

Wesley  Chapel  

Wingate  

Aycock  

Dabney  

Townsville  

Vance  County  F.  L. 

Zeb  Vance  

Apex  

Cary  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  


J.  P.  Lowder,  Aquadale  

A.  S.  Anderson  

J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle,  R.  6.. 

J.  R.  Barbee,  Albemarle,  R.  3  

L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

C.  J.  Scott,  Norwood  

C.  H.  McRee,  Oakboro  

E.  F.  Eddins,  Palmerville  

M.  H.  Taylor,  Richfield  

R.  C.  Hatley,  Mt.  Pleasant,  R.  1  

S.  R.  Bivens,  New  London  

Christine  Moon,  Danbury  

A.  R.  Phillips,  Francisco  

R.  S.  Gardner,  Germanton  

C.  M.  Felts,  King  

R.  Earl  Hood,  Lawsonville  


II-A     S.  A. 


H.  G.  Guthrie,  Westfield  

C.  D.  Sides,  Pine  Hall  

W.  C.  Voorhees,  Pinnacle  

T.  L.  Tolar,  Sandy  Ridge  

Mrs.Anne  Fulton  Carter ,WalnutCove. 

P.  G.  Bolick,  Bottom  

J.  Mark  McAdams,  Mountain  Park  

M.  C.  Minor,  Lowgap  

Arthur  F.  Graham,  Rockford  

M.  G.  Stanley,  Dobson  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy,  R.F.D  

E.  B.  Carroll,  Mt.  Airy,  R.F.D  

0.  H.  Hauser,  Westfield  :  

R.  A.  Sullivan,  White  Plains  

J.  D.  Warrick,  Almond  

C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Bryson  City  

J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard  

T.  C.  Henderson,  Rosman  

H.  G.  Robertson,  Columbia  

E.  M.  Pickard,  Columbia  

J.  H.  Williams,  Monroe,  R.F.D  

V.  A.  Moore,  Indian  Trail  

A.  B.  Starnes,  Waxhaw,  R.  2  

E.  D.  Johnson,  Marshville  

S.  M.  Kale,  Mineral  Springs  

J.  E.  Griffin,  Monroe,  R.F.D  

S.  H.  La  than,  Monroe,  R.  4  

G.  L.  McManus,  Monroe,  R.  1  

D.  S.  Davis,  Unionville  

A.  E.  Harrington,  Waxhaw  

M.  B.  Liles,  Monroe,  R.  5  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Wingate  

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson,  R.  1  

B.  A.  Scott,  Dabney  

A.  L.  Isley,  Townsville  

C.  P.  Rogers,  Middleburg  

C.  A.  Dees,  Kittrell  

Randolph  Benton,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Cary  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs  

L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  


II-A 

1926 

I- A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1922 

II-A 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

TT  "R 

lyou 

TT  \ 

ivZo 

TT  "D 
ll-±> 

lv6Z 

TT  A 

1923 

TT  T> 

TT  A 
11 -.d. 

TT  A 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

II-B 

1924 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

1928 

.  II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1928 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Holly  Springs.... 

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Wake  Forest  

Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina  _. 

Warren  ton  

Creswell  

Roper   

Boone  

Blowing  Rock.... 

Bethel—  _. 

Cove  Creek  

Brogden  

Eureka  — 

Grantham  , 

Mount  Olive  

Nahunta  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  

Seven  Springs... 

Ferguson  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mountain  View. 
Miller's  Creek... 
Roaring  River.... 

Ronda  

Traphill  

Wilkesboro  

Black  Creek  

Gardner's  

Lucama  

Rock  Ridge  

Saratoga  

Stantonsburg.... 

Boonville  

Courtney  

East  Bend  

Jonesville  

Yadkinville  

Bee  Log  

Bald  Creek  

Burnsville  

Clearmont  

Micaville  


E.  D.  Stephens,  Holly  Springs  

J.  F.  Woodward,  Knightdale  

C.  M.  Billings,  Jr.,  Millbrook  

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

L.  H.  McNeely,  Wendell  

H.  P.  Smith  

W.  J.  Early,  Littleton  

J.  W.  King,  Macon  

S.  G.  Chappell,  Norlina  

J.  B.  Miller,  Warrenton  

C.  H.  Aderholt,  Creswell  

E.  N.  Riddle,  Roper  

G.  H.  Hill,  Boone  

G.  E.  Tester,  Blowing  Rock  

Ralph  Spainhour,  Sugar  Grove... 
S.  F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove  

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Dudley,  R.F.D... 
Leon  Couch,  Eureka  

D.  P.  McCain,  Goldsboro,  R.  4.... 

C.  H.  Pinner,  Mount  Olive  

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville  

A.  H.  Braswell,  Goldsboro,  R.  1.. 

J.  G.  White,  Seven  Springs  

W.  H.  McElvvee,  Ferguson  

S.  E.  Matthews,  Champion  

E.  R.  Spruill,  Hays  

S.  B.  Smithey,  Miller's  Creek  

C.  M.  Cook,  Roaring  River  

G.  H.  Hill,  Ronda  

D.  R.  Wright,  Traphill  

T.  E.  Story,  Wilkesboro  

F.  B.  Howard,  Black  Creek  

R.  D.  Gray,  Wilson,  R.  5  

W.  B,  Barnes,  Lucama  

W.  H.  Crawford,  Wilson,  R.  2  

M.  M.  Walters,  Wilson,  R.  4  

M.  T.  Moye,  Stantonsburg  

R.  S.  Shore,  Boonville  

R.  T.  Moore,  Yadkinville,  R.F.D. 

A.  0.  Joines,  East  End  

Z.  H.  Dixon,  Jonesville  

R.  H.  Crater,  Yadkinville  

F.  G.  Brummctt,  Bee  Log  

R.  A.  Proffit,  Bald  Creek  

B.  M.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  

E.  B.  Bailey,  Day  Book  

R.  M.  Profflt,  Micaville  


II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

n-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 



II-A 

1922 

II-A 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1928 
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2.    Special  Charter 

Junior  High  Schools  are  not  rated  but  are  grouped  with  the  senior  high  school  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 


High  School 


Burlington  

Graham  

Haw  River  

Mebane  

Morven  

Wadesboro  

Washington  

Asheville — Senior  

Hall-Fletcher  

David-Millard  

Glen  Alpine  

Morganton  

Concord  

Granite  Falls  

Lenoir  

Beaufort  

Morehead  City  

Hickory — Senior  

Highland  

West  Hickory  

Newton  

Andrews  

Murphy  

Edenton  

King's  Mountain  

Shelby  

New  Bern  

Fayetteville  

Lexington  

Thomasville  

Mills  Home  

Mocksville  

Durham — Senior  

Central  Jr  

East  Durham  

Edward  K.  Powe  

Tarboro  

R.  J.  Reynolds  

North  Junior  

South  Junior  

Franklinton  

Bessemer  City  

Cherryville  

Gastonia  

Oxford  

Orphanage  

Greensboro  (Central) 

Central  Junior  

Lindley  Junior  

Gillespie  Park  Jr  

High  Point  

Enfield  

Roanoke  Rapids  

Scotland  Neck  

Weldon  


Principal  and  School  Address 


C.  E.  Buckner,  Burlington  

J.  R.  Barker,  Graham  

J.  D.  Barber,  Haw  River  

A.  I.  Braxton,  Mebane  

M.  L.  Ham,  Jr.,  Morven  

F.  R.  Richardson,  Wadesboro  

E.  Frank  Ruble,  Washington  

Lee  H.  Edwards,  Asheville  

C.  B.  Anderson,  Asheville  

T.  H.  Hunt,  Asheville  

W.  T.  Byrd,  Glen  Alpine  

E.  0.  Randolph,  Morganton  

J.  E.  Cassell,  Concord  

Samuel  L.  Thompson,  Granite  Falls. 

D.  R.  Mast,  Lenoir  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Jr.,  Beaufort  

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  City  

W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory  

Geo.  E.  Long,  Hickory  

P.  W.  Deaton,  Hickory  

M.  C.  Campbell,  Newton  

J.  J.  Stone,  Andrews  

H.  Bueck,  Murphy  

Miss  Paulina  Hassell,  Edenton  

B.  N.  Barnes,  King's  Mountain  

W.  E.  Abernathy,  Shelby  

J.  M.  Shields,  New  Bern  

C.  Parker  Poole,  Fayetteville  

T.  D.  Stokes,  Lexington  

D.  W.  Maddox,  Thomasville  

W.  L.  Bowman,  Thomasville  

E.  C.  Staton,  Mocksville  

W.  F.  Warren,  Durham  

W.  M.  Upchurch,  Durham  

H.  E.  Nycum,  East  Durham  

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham  

R.  D.  White,  Tarboro  

J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem  

A.  B.  Caldwell,  Winston-Salem  

James  M.  Shields,  Winston-Salem.  .. 

L.  P.  Spencer,  Franklinton  

Thomas  C.  Bryan,  Bessemer  City  

Hunter  Huss,  Cherryville  

F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia  

N.  W.  Weldon,  Oxford  

D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford  

C.  W.  Phillips,  Greensboro  

E.  T.  McSwain,  Greensboro  

H.  A.  Helms,  Greensboro  

H.  A.  Helms,  Greensboro  

L.  R.  Johnston,  High  Point  

C.  U.  Lowrance,  Enfield  

C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Aubrey  Tilley,  Scotland  Neck  

Katrine  Wiggins,  Weldon  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-B 

S.  A. 

II-B 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

II-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

[  I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-B 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

II-A 

I -A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

1 

S.  A. 

I-A 

I-A 

I-A 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

I-B 

T  A 

[  I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I    T    A  A 
) 

O.  A. 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

I-B 

S.  A. 

1  I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-B 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Canton   

Hendersonville  

Ahoskie  

Mooresville  

Statesville  

Sanford  

Kinston  

Lincolnton   

Marion  

Charlotte — Central... 

Alex.  Graham  

Piedmont  Junior- 
Technical  

Davidson  

Aberdeen  

Carthage  , 

Southern  Pines  , 

Vass-Lakeview  

Rocky  Mount  

Spring  Hope  

Wilmington  

Chapel  Hill  

Elizabeth  City  

Roxboro  

Greenville  

Tryon  

Asheboro  

Hamlet  

Rockingham  

Lumberton  

Red  Springs  

Leaksville  

Madison  

Reidsville  

East  Spencer  

Salisbury  

Spencer  

Clinton  

Gibson  (Rockdale).... 

Laurinburg  

Albemarle  

Elkin  

Mount  Airy  

Pilot  Mountain  

Monroe  

Henderson  

Raleigh — H.  Morson. 
N.  B.  Broughton.... 

Plymouth  

Fremont  

Goldsboro  

North  Wilkesboro  

Elm  City  

Wilson  


R.  J.  Reveley,  Canton  

F.  M.  Waters,  Hendersonville  

J.  H.  Moore,  Ahoskie  

C.  L.  Hood,  Mooresville  

J.  W.  Wheeler,  Statesville  

J.  S.  Truitt,  Sanford  

J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston  

S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  

Zeno  Martin,  Marion  

E.  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte  

A.  M.  Elliott,  Charlotte  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  Charlotte  

F.  T.  Selby,  Charlotte  

Cliude  L.  Ives,  Davidson  

R.  C.  Zimmerman,  Aberdeen  

0.  B.  Welch,  Carthage  

F.  W.  Webster,  Southern  Pines  

John  McCrummen,  Vass  

J.  R.  Simpson,  Rocky  Mount  

P.  C.  Nevpton,  Spring  Hope  

W.  0.  Hampton,  Wilmington  

J.  Minor  Gvs^ynn,  Chapel  Hill  

E.  H.  Hartsell,  Elizabeth  City  

G.  C.  Davidson,  Roxboro  

J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville  

W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryon  

R.  J.  Hilker,  Asheboro  

W.  L.  Haltivpanger,  Hamlet  

Kate  Finley,  Rockingham  

1.  B.  Hudson,  Jjumberton  

J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs  

C.  H.  Weatherly,  Leaksville  

J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  

L.  J.  Perry,  Reidsville  

W.  B.  Kesler,  East  Spencer  

J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury  

Clara  Davis,  Spencer  

B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton  

R.  M.  McGirt,  Gibson  

R.  C.  Kiser,  Laurinburg  

G.  H.  Arnold,  Albemarle  

W.  R.  Schaff,  Elkin  

H.  M.  Finch,  Mount  Airy  

F.  E.  Taylor,  Pilot  Mountain  

R.  W.  House,  Monroe  

W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  

C.  E.  Wessinger,  Raleigh  

W.  H.  Shaw,  Raleigh  

E.  H.  Hicks,  Plymouth  

H.  Wellons,  Fremont  

J.  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro  

W.  D.  Halfacre,  North  Wilkesboro. 
P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  

F.  W.  Greene,  Wilson  ,  


I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

1921 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

^  I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

IB 

S.  A. 

1923 

II-B 

1924 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

II-A 

1923 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

1925 

II-A 

S.  A. 

I-B 

1925 

II-A 

I-A 

S.  A. 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

II-B 

1926 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

1923 

I-A 

I-A 

II-A 

1924 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

II-A 

S.  A. 

1923 

II-A 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

I-A 

S.  A. 

IB 

S.  A. 

1924 

I-AA 

S.  A. 
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3.    Private  Institutions 


High  School 


Glade  Valley  

Lees  McRae  Institute. 
Acad. of  St.Genevieve. 

Asheville  School  

Asheville  Farm  Sch.... 

Christ  School  

Montreat  Nor.  School 

Pisgah  Indus.  Inst  

Southern  Workshop... 

Rutherford  College  

Collegiate  Institute  

Davenport  Prep.  Sch.. 

Patterson  School  

Concordia  College  

Salem  Academy  

Louisburg  Coll. Acad.. 

Belmont  Abbey  

Sacred  Heart  Acad  

Oak  Ridge  Institute.... 

Fassifern  

Blue  Ridge  

Fruitland  Institute  

Mitchell  Academy  

Presbyterian  Orphg... 

Mars  Hill  College  

Borland  Bell  

Presbyterian  Jr.  Col.. 

Alexander,  Inc  

Pineland  School 

for  Girls  

Mitchell  Home  Sch  

Brevard  Institute  

Wingate  Jr.  College.... 
Methodist  Orphanage 

Peace  Institute  

St.  Mary's  School  

Valle  Crucis  


Principal  and  School  Address 


C.  W.  Ervin,  Glade  Valley  

Leo  K.  Pritchett,  Banner  Elk  

Mother  M.  Monk,  Asheville  

Hovpard  Bement,  Asheville  School  

H.  S.  Randolph,  Farm  School  

R.  R.  Harris,  Arden  

S.  L.  Woodvpard,  Montreat  

E.  C.  Waller,  Candler  

Laura  Plonk,  Asheville  

W.  B.  Garrett,  Rutherford  College  

G.  F.  McAllister,  Mt.  Pleasant  

W.  A.  Jenkins,  Lenoir  

S.  W.  Greene,  Legerwood  

C.  0.  Smith,  Conover  

Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem  

A.  D.  Wilcox,  Louisburg  

Cornelius  P.  Selhuber,  Belmont  

Sister  M.  Helen  McCarthy,  Belmont.. 

T.  0.  Wright,  Oak  Ridge  

J.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville  

J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville  

Spencer  B.  King,  Hendersonville  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  Statesville  

T.  L.  O'Kelly,  Barium  Springs  

R.  M.  Lee,  Mars  Hill  

Ruth  I.  Taylor,  Hot  Springs  

C.  R.  Hunter,  Maxton  

W.  E.  Sweatt,  Union  Mills  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg 

Clara  E.  Jakes,  Misenheimer  

Grifath  T.  Pugh,  Jr.,  Brevard  

Coy  Muckle,  Wingate  

Lillian  Chandler,  Raleigh  

W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  Raleigh  

Isabelle  Graves,  Valle  Crucis  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

II-A  1927 
I-A     S.  A. 
I-A     S.  A. 
I-A  1928 
I-A  1928 
I-A     S.  A. 


I-B     S.  A.  1921 
I-A 
II-B 

IB 

I-A  S.  A. 
II-B 

I-B  1924 

I-B  1927 

I-A     S.  A. 

I-A     S.  A. 

I-B  S.  A. 
II-A 

II-B  1923 


I  B     S.  A. 

II-B 
I-B 


1930 
1930 


I-A     S.  A. 
I-A  1922 
I-A 
II-B 

I-B     S.  A. 
I-A     S.  A. 
II-A  1927 


4.     StsLte  Institutions 


Accredited 

County 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Class  Date 

Guilford  

Training  School 

N.  C.  C.  W  

A.  P.  Kephart,  Greensboro  

I-B     S.  A.  1928 

Moore  

Samarcand  Manor  

Emma  Newton,  Samarcand  

Wake  

School  for  Blind  

H.  C.  Griffin,  Raleigh  

I-A     S.  A.  1923 
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HIGH  SCHOOL.  PRINCIPALS  (Colored) 
1.  Rural 


County 


Alamance.. 
Alexander. 
Anson  


Avery  

Beaufort. 
Bertie  


Bladen. 


Brunswick. 
Chatham.... 

Chowan  

Columbus... 


Currituck.. 
Duplin  


Durham.. 
Gaston.... 

Gates  

Greene.... 
Guilford. 


Halifax.. 
Harnett. 


Haywood. 
Hertford.. 

Hoke  

Hyde  

Johnston. 


Jones.... 

Lee  

Lenoir.. 
Martin. 


McDowell. 


Montgomery... 

Moore  

Nash  

Northampton. 


Onslow... 
Orange... 
Pamlico. 
Pender... 


School 


County  Training  

Happy  Plains  

Gatewood  Station.... 

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Artesia  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Douglas  High  

Ferry  High  

Mill  Grove  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Florence  High  

J.  B.  Woody  High... 

Eastman  

County  Training  

ohawtown  High  

Pigeon  St.  School... 

Waters  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training...., 
County  Training..... 

Colored  High  , 

County  Training.... 

Colored  High  

Hudgins  

Steppe  

Peabody  Academy. 
.\cademy  Heights... 
County  Training.... 
County  Training.... 
Rich  Square  Inst... 
Georgetown  High... 

Colored  High  

County  Training.... 

Colored  High  

County  Training.... 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


S.  E.  Buford,  Burlington  

W.  L.  North,  Taylorsville  

W.  R.  Hooper,  Morven,  R.  2  

Fred  D.  Davis,  Morven  

Chas.  L.  Suggs,  Elk  Park  

Wm.  H.  Peace,  Pantego  

C.  G.  White,  Powellsville  

W.  S.  Etheridge,  Windsor  

L.  L.  Spaulding,  Clarkton  

P.  R.  Brown,  Elizabethtown  

E.  0.  Gandy,  Southport  

J.  W.  Groves,  Jr.,  Siler  City  

D.  F.  Walker,  Eden  ton  

Joseph  Ancrum,  Hallsboro  

J.  0.  Harris,  Whiteville  

D.  S.  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

Joseph  L.  Jones,  Snowden  

J.  W.  Harrison,  Faison  

C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace  

•I.  S.  Branch,  Warsaw  

E.  A.  House,  Kenansville  

C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham,  R.  2  

C.  B.  Reed,  Belmont  

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury  

L.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Snow  Hill  

C.  0.  Howell,  Brown  Summit  

J.  B.  Small,  Gibsonville  

W.  L.  McNair,  High  Point,  R.  2... 

G.  P.  Franklin,  Guilford  College. 

A.  R.  Dees,Ringwood  

John  J.  Turner,  Dunn  

I.  S.  Spivey,  Lillington  

C.  C.  Patton,  Waynesville  

C.  S.  Brown,  Winton  

D.  P.  Scurlock,  Raeford  

0.  A.  Peay,  Scranton  

N.  L.  Canady,  Clayton  

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield  

\V.  J.  McLean,  Selma  

J.  E.  Peele,  Pollocksville  

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford  

E.  B.  Frink,  LaGrange  

W.  C.  Chance,  Parniele  

S.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston  

A.  P.  Corley,  Marion  

II.  H.  Hamilton,  Old  Fort  

Miss  M.  W.  Rush,  Troy  

H.  0.  Johnson,  Pinehurst  

W.  L.  Greene,  Nashville  

J.  C.  Ramsey,  Garysburg  

VV.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square  

C.  H.  McLendon,  Jacksonville  

B.  F.  Chavis,  Hillsboro  

W.  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro  

C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw  

J.  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point  


II-A 


II-B 
II-B 
II-B 

II-A 
II-B 


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 


II-B 
II-B 


II-B 
II-A 


II-A 


II-A 
II-B 


II-A 


II-B 
II-B 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
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School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

J.  R.  Hawkins  High 

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Carver  High  

Lincoln  Heights  


K.  A.  Williams,  Winfall  

W.  J.  Thompson,  Hertford  

E.  C.  Setzer,  Grimesland  

G.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville  

M.  G.  Dawkins,  Tryon  

Scipio  Easterling,  Ellerbe  

R.  D.  Cunningham,  Fairmont.  .. 
M.  F.  Shute,  Maxton  

C.  F.  Campbell,  Lumber  Bridge 

J.  H.  Draughon,  Roseboro  

J.  D.  Bean,  Badin  

H.  C.  Gore,  Albemarle  

T.  H.  Smith,  Norwood  

S.  P.  Dean,  Columbia  

E.  A.  Johnson,  Method  

R.  A.  Carroll,  Zebulon  

G.  E.  Cheek,  Wise  

D.  M.  Jarnigan,  Warrenton  

William  Berry,  Plymouth  

J.  J.  Clemmons,  Roper  

W.  M.  Rienhardt,  Dudley  

W.  H.  Canady,  Mt.  Olive  

W.  B.  Harper,  Wilkesboro  


II-B  1927 


II-A 


II-B 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


II-A 
II-A 


2.     Special  Charter 


School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Stephens-Lee  High  

Olive  Hill  High  

Logan  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Ridgeview  High  

County  Training  

West  Street  High  

Orange  Street  High  

Dunbar  High  

Colored  High  

Hillside  Park  

B.T.Washington  High. 

Colored  High  

Atkins  High  

County  Training  

Junior  High  

Highland  High  

Jas.  B.  Dudley  High.  .. 

Wm.  Penn  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  


Dow  Spaulding,  Graham  

J.  R.  Faison,  Wadesboro  

P.  S.  Jones,  Washington  

W.  S.  Lee,  Asheville  

P.  E.  Corpening,  Morganton  

E.  L.  James,  Concord  

L.  R.  Best,  Beaufort  

W.  S.  King,  Morehead  City  

A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory  

N.  L.  Massey,  Shelby  

J.  T.  Barber,  New  Bern  

A.  J.  Blackburn,  Fayetteville  

W.  H.  Green,  Lexington  

E.  H.  McClenney,  Thomasville.  .. 

W.  G.  Pearson,  Durham  

0.  R.  Pope,  Rocky  Mount  

W.  A.  Pattillo,  Tarboro  

J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem  

J.  W.  Baldwin,  Louisburg  

Chas.  B.  Stewart,  Bessemer  City 

T.  C.  Tillman,  Gastonia  

J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

E.  E.  Curtright,  High  Point  

 ,  Enfield  

C.  C.  Clark,  Scotland  Neck  

0.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

E.  G.  Hubert,  Weldon  


II-A 
IB 
I-A 

II-B 

II-A 

II-B 

I-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

I-AA 
I-A 
II-A 
I-AA 


II-A 
I-AA 
I-A 
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County 


School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II- A 

1930 

IB 

,  1925 

I-AA 

1924 

Il-A 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1931 

I-AA 

1923 

II-B 

1931 

I-B 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

IB 

1929 

I-B 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

I-A 

1923 

II-B 

1928 

I-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

I-AA 

1927 

II-B 

I-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

Iredell  

Lenoir  

Lincoln  

Mecklenburg. 
Moore  

Nash  

New  Hanover 

Orange  

Pasquotank- 
Person  

Pitt  

Randolph  

Richmond  

Robeson  

Rockingham.. 

Rowan  

Sampson  

Union  

Wake  

Wayne  

Wilson  


Morningside  High  

Adkins  High  

Colored  High  

Second  Ward  

County  Training  

W.  Southern  Pines  

Colored  High  

Williston  Industrial.... 

County  Training  

Dunbar  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Capital  Highway  

County  Training  

Dunbar  High  

Red  Springs  High  

County  Training  

Washington  High  

Dunbar  High  

J.  C.  Price  High  

County  Training  

Winchester  Ave.  High 

Washington  High  

Colored  High  

Dillard  High  

Colored  High  


C.  W.  Foushee,  Statesville  

J.  T.  A.  Smith,  Kinston  

L.  L.  Ramseur,  Lincolnton  

J.  E.  Grigsby,  Charlotte  

A.  C.  Pickney,  Carthage  

C.  G.  Segar,  Southern  Pines  

D.  A.  Thomas,  Spring  Hope  

F.  J.  Rogers,  Wilmington  

F.  M.  Kennedy,  Chapel  Hill  

E.  A.  Anderson,  Elizabeth  City 

Chas.  J.  Ford,  Roxboro  

C.  M.  Epps,  Greenville  

C.  A.  Barrett,  Asheboro  

J.  W.  Maske,  Hamlet  

R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham  

John  H.  Floyd,  Lumberton  

J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs  

L.  E.  Boyd,  Leaksville  

J.  A.  McRae,  Reidsville  

S.  E.  Duncan,  East  Spencer  

L.  H.  Hall,  Salisbury  

M.  D.  Coley,  Clinton  

J.  N.  Brown,  Monroe  

M.  W.  Akins,  Raleigh  

N.  A.  Cheek,  Fremont  

J.  H.  Carney,  Goldsboro  

W.  H.  A.  Howard,  Wilson  


3.    Private  Institutions 


County 


Buncombe.. 
Cabarrus.... 
Edgecombe. 

Franklin  

Gaston  

Granville.... 
Guilford  

Robeson  

Scotland  

Vance  

Wake  


School 


Allen  Home  School  

Barber-Scotia  

Bricks  Junior  College. 

Albion  Academy  

Lincoln  Academy  

Mary  Potter  

Lutheran  

Palmer  Memorial  

Redstone  Academy  

Thompson  Institute  

Normal  &  Industrial... 
Henderson  Institute.... 

Kittrell  

St.  Augustine  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Miss  Carmen  Lowry,  Asheville.... 

L.  S.  Cozart,  Concord  

R.  J.  Hawkins,  Bricks  

J.  A.  Savage,  Franklinton  

W.  E.  Ricks,  King's  Mountain  

G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford  

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton 
Rev.  W.  H.  Knuckles,  Lumberton 

E.  M.  McDuffie,  Laurinburg  

J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson  

P.  A.  Williams,  Kittrell  

Reginald  L.  Lynch,  Raleigh  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

1924 

I-A 

1919 

I-A 

1922 

I-A 

1922 

II-B 

1922 

I-A 

1922 

IB 

1923 

I-A 

1923 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1925 

I-A 

1924 

I-A 

1922 

I-B 

1922 

I-A 

1919 
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STANDARD  EliEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (Wliite) 
1.  Rural 


County 


Alamance- 
Alexander. 

Anson  

Avery  

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick 

Buncombe. 


Burke- 


Cabarrus. 


Caldwell.. 
Carteret... 
Caswell.... 

Catawba.. 

Columbus 


Craven. 


School 


Altamahaw-Ossipee. 

Elmira  

Stony  Point  , 

Taylorsville  , 

Polkton  

Xewland  

Aulander  

Windsor  

Clarkton  

Elizabethtown  

Northwest  

Southport  

Barnardsville  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain  

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Flat  Creek  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Sand  Hill  

Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe  

Woodfin  

Drexel  

Hildebran  

Valdese  

Bethel  

Centerview  

Chas.  B.  Aycock  

Harrisburg  

Hartsell  

Mclver  

Odell  

Winecoff  

Woodrow  Wilson  

Hudson  

xN'ewport  

Bartlett-Yancey  

Cobb  Memorial  

Brookford  

Longview  

Acme  Delco  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Evergreen  

Hallsboro  

Tabor  

Whiteville  

Dover  

Jasper  


Principal  and  School  Address 


D.  Miller,  Elon  College,  R.  1  

J.  N.  Roberson,  Burlington  , 

J.  W.  McCall,  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingoid,  Taylorsville  

R.  D.  Marsh,  Polkton  

J.  T.  Tanner,  Newland  

il.  L.  Melvin,  Aulander  

F.  D.  Gooch,  Windsor  

D.  A.  Currie,  Clarkton  , 

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown..., 

B.  R.  Page,  Leland  

L.  J.  Dawkins,  Southport  

D.  C.  Butler,  Barnardsville  

W.  H.  Jones,  Biltmore  

N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain.. 

E.  Warrick,  Candler  

S.  0.  Wilde,  Emma  

J.  M.  Carter,  Fairview  

T.  C.  Roberson,  Stocksville  

Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville,  R.  1  

0.  H.  Tilson,  Asheville,  R.  2  

0.  S.  Dillard,  Leicester  

J.  0.  Terrell,  Biltmore  

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler  

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

W.  S.  Burleson,  Skyland  

F.  A.  Penland,  Weaverville  

Vernon  Brown,  Asheville,  R.  4... 

Wayne  Wells,  Asheville,  R.  1  

K.  J.  Hoyle,  Drexel  

James  Harbison,  Hilebran  

C.  C.  Long,  Valdese  

H.  B.  Covington,  Cabarrus  

Laura  Heilig,  Kannapolis  

B.  G.  Henry,  Kannapolis  

G.  E.  Smith,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Kannapolis  

T.  A.  Graham,  Concord,  R.  2  

W.  L.  Harris,  Concord,  R.  2  

L.  C.  Broome,  Kannapolis  

A.  D.  Huffines,  Hudson  

W.  E.  Powell,  Newport  

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffin  

Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Brookford.... 
W.  F.  Preslar,  Hickory  

H.  L.  Stone,  Delco  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Cerro  Gordo  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

C.  E.  Snoddy,  Evergreen  

A.  A.  White,  Hallsboro  

A.  B.  Stalvey,  Tabor  

G.  0.  Rogers.  Whiteville  

R.  L.  Pugh,  Dover  

W.  B.  Taylor,  New  Bern,  R.  2  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


TT  A 
11 -iV 

1  QOft 

TT  "D 

TT  A 
ll-iV 

1  QQ1 

I-A 

1930 

TT  TJ 

1  Q9Q 

ly 

II-A 

1930 

II- A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

109" 

II-A 

1  Q97 

II-A 

1  Q97 

II-B 

1  Q97 

II-A 

II-A 

1927 

TT  A 

1926 

TT  TJ 

1925 

TT  A 

1925 

TT  TJ 

1927 

TT  T> 

1931 

II-A 

^27 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

lyoU 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1  QQ1 
LuoL 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 
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School 


Hope  Mills  

Massey  Hill  

Seventy-First  

Churchland  

Denton  

Midway  

Reedy  Creek  

Welcome  

Shady  Grove  

Faison  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Wallace  

Warsaw  

Bethesda  

Bragtown  

Hillandale  

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  Township  

Oak  Grove  

Crisp  

Macclesfield  

Pinetops  

West  Edgecombe  

Clemmons  

Griffith  

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs  

Mineral  Springs  No.  2 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

Union  Cross  

Walkertown  

Belmont  Central  

Dallas  

East  Belmont  

Flint  Grove  

Lowell  

Mount  Holly  

Myrtle  

North  Belmont  

Ranlo  

South  Gastonia  

Stanley  

Victory  

Hobbsville  

Sun bury  

Robbinsville  

Creedmoor  

Oak  Hill  

Wilton  

Hookerton  

Maury  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  


Principal  and  School  Address 


K.  A.  McDonald,  Hope  Mills  

W.  0.  Kelly,  Fayetteville  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  1  

J.  F.  Turner,  Jr.,  Linwood  

F.  H.  Hunter,  Denton  

J.  C.  Sink,  Lexington,  R.  1  

I.  R.  Micheal,  Lexington,  R.  4  

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Advance  

H.  T.  Ray,  Faison  

W.  V.  Nix,  Kenansville  

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Magnolia  

J.  S.  Blair,  Wallace  

J.  S.  Fleming,  Warsaw  

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6  

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2  

E.  C.  Tilley,  Durham  

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  4  

Geo.  A.  Short,  Durham,  R.  3  

W.  H.  Cherry,  Bahama  

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham,  R.  8  

Alice  J.  Outland,  Macclesfield  

Mrs.  R.  L.  Corbett,  Macclesfield  

Estelle  Jenkins,  Pinetops  

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2  

Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4.... 

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Kernersville  

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville  

J.  H.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3  

G.  B.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.... 
V.  R.  White,  Tobaccoville,  R.  1  

E.  K.  McNew,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7... 
J.  C.  Colley,  Rural  Hall  

F.  M.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6  

Homer  Wilson,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6. 
J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown  

H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont  

M.  Carr,  Dallas  

J.  B.  Page,  Belmont  

R.  K.  Hancock,  East  Gastonia  

J.  M.  Holhrook,  Lowell  

E.  A.  Thompson,  Mount  Holly  

W.  R.  Rhyne,  Gastonia,  R.  4  

W.  S.  Haynie,  Belmont  

A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2  

B.  Baird,  Gastonia,  R.  1  

0.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley  

M.  A.  Parrish,  Gastonia  

J.  J.  Beale,  Hobbsville  

C.  G.  Berry,  Sunbury  

J.  0.  Sanderson,  Robbinsville  

J.  A.  Pitts,  Creedmoor  

F.  M.  Bailey,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2  

H.  S.  Broome,  Franklinton,  R.  1  

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  F.  Coats,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

R.  W.  Isley,  Snow  Hill  

W.  P.  Moore,Walstonburg  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II -B 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

I-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

I-A 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

TT  A 

1927 

T  A 

1927 

TT  A 

11- A. 

1929 

T  A 

I- A. 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1  Q^l 

II-A 

I-B 

TT  Tl 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 
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School 


Bessemer  

Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  Public  

Jamestown  

Nathaniel  Greene  

Pleasant  Garden  

wStokesdale  

Summerfield  

Sumner  

Benhaven  

Dunn  -  

Ervvin  

Lillington  

Clyde  

East  Waynesville  

Hazehvood  

Waynt'sville-Central. 

Balfour  

East  Flat  Rock  

Edneyville  

Etowah  

Fletcher  

Mills  River  

Raeford  

Celeste  Henkel  

Harmony  

Monticello  

Scotts  

Sharon  

Troutman  

Cullowhee  

Sylva  

Pollocksville  

Trenton  

Broadway  

Jonesboro  

Contentnea  

Deep  Run  

LaGrange  

Pink  Hill  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp  

Franklin  -.- 

Hot  Springs  

Marshall  

Mars  Hill  

Spring  Creek  

Walnut  

Oak  City  

Williamston  

Clinchfield  

East  Marion  

Glenwood  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden  

Bain  

Berry  Hill  

I  Cornelius  


Principal  and  School  Address 


W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  5.... 

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville  

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

C.  L.  Walker,  Stokesdale  

A.  C.  Metz,  Summerfield  

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1.... 

C.  H.  Dula,  Olivia  

J.  S.  Bryan,  Dunn  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington  

R.  C.  Cannon,  Clyde  

S.  E.  Connatser,  Waynesville  

J.  P.  Beam,  Waynesville  

M.  H.  Bowles,  Waynesville  

E.  L.  Justus,  Balfour  

Bessie  Steedman,  East  Flat  Rock 

C.  F.  Jervis,  Edneyville  

R.  W.  Jones,  Etowah  

N.  A.  Melton,  Fletcher  

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford  

S.  B.  Bass,  Statesville,  R.  6  

R.  H.  Lankford,  Harmony  

J.  C.  Kelly,  Loray  

A.  H.  Wolfe,  Scotts  

R.  D.  Huitt,  Eufola,  R.  1  

G.  Neel,  Troutman  

White  Mease,  Cullowhee  

B.  B.  Long,  Sylva  

A.  H.  White,  Pollocksville  

A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Broadway  

T.  T.  Lanier,  Jonesboro  

C.  B.  Jefferson,  Kinston,  R.  1  

A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  LaGrange  

H.  H.  Ross,  Pink  Hill  

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  5  

H.  S.  Capps,  LaGrange,  R.  5  

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  

R.  E.  Miller,  Hot  Springs  

H.  W.  Cale,  Marshall  

Mrs.  C.  M.  Wells,  Mars  Hill  

J.  H.  Howell,  Spring  Creek  

J.  0.  Wells,  Walnut  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

W.  R.  Watson,  Williamston  

Grace  Post,  Marion  

Mamie  Stacy,  East  Marion  

W.  B.  Harrill,  Nealsville  

Guy  B.  Rhodes,  Old  Fort  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Marion,  R.  4  

Buford  Cromer,  Matthews,  R.  3... 
W.  B.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

B.  S.  Plaxco,  Cornelius  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

Il-A 

1925 

Il-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

TT  A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

TT  "R 

1927 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

TT  A 

1927 

TT  A 

1929 

TT  A 
ll-A 

1927 

TT  TJ 

1930 

T  TJ 

1926 

TT  A 

1930 

II-A 

TT  A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

TT  A 
11- A. 

1927 

TT  Tl 
11-15 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

1-B 

1926 

1-B 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

I-B 

1927 

IB 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 
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County 


Mitchell  

Montgomery. 


ICash. 


Northampton. 

Orange  

Pasquotank.... 


Pender., 


Perquimans.. 
Pitt  


Randolph  

Richmond  

Robeson  

Rockingham. 

Rowan  

Rutlierford... 


School 


Derita  , 

Hickory  Grove  

Hoskins  

Huntersville  

Long  Creek  

Matthews  

Newell  

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek  

Pineville  

Thomasboro  

Woodlawn  

Bakersville  

Spruce  Pine  

Candor  

Mount  Gilead  

Star  

Troy  

Bailey  

Benvenue  

Middlesex  

Nashville  

Red  Oak  

Williford  

Rich  Square  

Hillsboro  

Central  

Weeksville  

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady. 

Hertford  

Bethel  

Fountain  

Winterville  

Liberty  

Randleman  

Ellerbe  

Rohanen  

Fairmont  

Saint  Pauls  

Bethany  

Mayodan  

Ruffin  

Stoneville  

China  Grove  

Cleveland  

Landis  

Woodleaf  

Alexander  

Caroleen  

Cliffside  

Ellenboro  

Forest  City  

Harris  

Henrietta  

Ruth  

Rutherfordton  

Spindale  


Principal  and  School  Address 


C.  R.  Stroupe,  Derita  

V.  V.  Long,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

C.C.  Stroupe,  Hoskins  Sta., Charlotte.. 

H.  H.  Scott,  Huntersville  

C.  S.  Hinson,  Huntersville  

B.  M.  Squires,  Matthews  

H.  A.  Wood,  Newell  

R.  S.  Rainey,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

J.  G.  Barnette,  Paw  Creek  

S.  A.  McDuffle,  Pineville  

G.  B.  Coon,  Hoskins  Sta.,  Charlotte  

Mrs.  Lucile  Boyleston,  Charlotte,  R.2. 

J.  L.  Burnett,  Bakersville  

J.  E.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine  

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor  

Mrs.  M.  B.  Booth,  Mt.  Gilead  

W.  E.  Williams,  Star  

W.  E.  Pell,  Troy  

J.  N.  Grant,  Bailey  

H.  J.  Massey,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3  

M.  T.  Lamm,  Middlesex  

A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville  

Curtis  Crissman,  Red  Oak  

C.  B.  Honeycutt,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1... 
N.  L.  Turner,  Rich  Square  

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

R.  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5  

R.  T.  Ryland,  Weeksville  

0.  P.  Johnson,  Atkinson  

K.  D.  BrowTi,  Burgaw  

P.  S.  Cantrell,  Rocky  Point  

Mary  E.  Sumner,  Hertford  

E.  B.  Page,  Bethel  

B.  E.  Beasley,  Fountain  

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville  

P.  C.  Holt,  Liberty  

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

R.  F.  Little,  Ellerbe  

Mrs.  R.  L.  McKenzie,  Rockingham  

T.  S.  Teague,  Fairmont  

E.  R.  Franklin,  Saint  Pauls  

E.  J.  Carter,  Wentworth,  R.F.D  

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

Paul  S.  Cragan,  Ruffin  

L.  W.  Kelly,  Stoneville  

W.  T.  Long,  China  Grove  

C.  R.  Hutchison,  Cleveland  

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis  

C.  A.  Furr,  Woodleaf  

E.  Allison,  Forest  City  

A.  A.  Powell,  Caroleen  

B.  P.  Caldwell,  Cliffside  

C.  Price,  Ellenboro  

A.  C.  Finch,  Forest  City  

J.  J.  Tarlton,  Harris  

L.  M.  Sherer,  Henrietta  

P.  H.  Huss,  Ruth  

W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton  

R.  L.  Leary,  Spindale  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


TT  A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

TT  A 

11-A 

1  QOe 

lyzo 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

TT  Tl 

ItJOl 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

193& 

II-A 

1926 

I-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

TT  A 
ll-iV. 

ly 

TT  A 

11-A 

1  Q97 

II-B 

lyZo 

TT  A 

11-A 

TT  A 

11-A 

II-B 

TT  TJ 
11-li 

1097 

II-B 

1  QQfl 

lyow 

II-A 

1  Q9Q 

ly^y 

II-A 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

Lvov 

II-A 

t  Q9c; 

iy<i>> 

II-B 

1  QQ  1 

lyoi 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1  Q9Q 

II-A 

1 Q98 

TT  A 
11-A. 

1928 

TT  U 

1932 

II-A 

xyou 

TT  A 
11-ii. 

1925 

II-A 

1  QS1 

I-B 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1 Q98 

II-A 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

I-B 

1925 

I-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

I-A 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

I-B 

1926 

I-B 

1930 

IB 

1926 

I-A 

1926 
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School 


Salemburg. 


Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield  

Stanfleld  

Copeland  

Dobson  

Franklin  

Bryson  City  

Brevard  

Rosman  

Columbia  

Benton  Heights  

Marshville  

New  Salem  

Wingate  

Aycock  

Zeb  Vance  

Apex  

Cary  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Holly  Springs  

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Mt.  Vernon  Goodwin. 

Rolesville  

Vance  

Wake  Forest  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Willow  Springs  

Brogden  

Eureka  

Mount  Olive  

Nahunta  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  

Burnsville  


Principal  and  School  Address 


R.  R.  Cusick,  Salemburg  

A.  S.  Anderson,  Badin  

Gwendolyn  Smith,  Norwood  

C.  H.  McRee,  Oakboro  

M.  H.  Taylor,  Richfield  

S.  R.  Bivens,  Stanfleld  

A.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2  

M.  G.  Stanly,  Dobson  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy  

L.  B.  Singleton,  Bryson  City  

J.  E.  Rufty,  Brevard  

Robert  Kinzey,  Rosman  

H.  G.  Robertson,  Columbia  

J.  H.  Williams,  Monroe  

E.  D.  Johnson,  Marshville  

J.  E.  Griffin,  Marshville,  R.  2  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Wingate  

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson  

C.  A.  Dees,  Kittrell  

R.  Benton,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Cary  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs. 
L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  

E.  D.  Stephens,  Holly  Springs  

J.  F.  Woodward,  Knightdale  

C.  M.  Billings,  Jr.,  Millbrook  

Mrs.  R.  E.  Harris,  Raleigh  

C.  D.  Matheny,  Wake  Forest  

Irvine  Williams,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

H.  P.  Smith,  Wake  Forest  

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

L.  H.  McNeely,  Wendell  

H.  A.  Perry,  Willow  Springs  

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Dudley  

Leon  Couch,  Eureka  

Ethel  Davis,  Mt.  Olive  

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville  

A.  H.  Braswell,  Goldsboro,  R.  1.. 

B.  M.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

IB 

1930 

Il-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

Il-B 

1931 

Il-B 

1931 

Il-A 

1931 

Il-B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

Il-B 

1927 

Il-A 

1930 

Il-A 

1927 

Il-B 

1925 

Il-B 

1932 

n-A 

1929 

Il-B 

1930 

Il-A 

1928 

II-A 

192.J 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

IB 

1931 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

2.  Charter 


Accredited 

County 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Class 

Date 

Alamance  

Burlington  : 

Broad  St  

Ella  Carroll,  Burlington  

II-A 

1926 

Fisher  St  

Mary  McLeod,  Burlington  

II-A 

1929 

Susie  Stafford,  Burlington  

II-A 

1927 

Graham  

W.  A.  Young,  Graham  

I -A 

1931 

Haw  River  

J.  D.  Barber,  Haw  River  

I-B 

1930 

Mebane  

A.  I.  Braxton,  Mebane  

II-A 

1926 

Buncombe  

Asheville : 

Aycock  

G.  C.  Brown,  Asheville  

I-A 

1927 

Claxton  

E.  B.  Baxter,  Asheville  

I-A 

1927 
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Newton  

Park  Ave  

William  Randolph. 

Rankin  

Vance  

Glen  Alpine  

Morganton : 

Primary  and  

Grammar  

Concord : 

Central  Primary.  .. 

and  Grammar  

Corbin  St  

Long  

Beaufort  

Morehead  

Hickory  : 

Oakvvood  

Kenworth  

Green  Park  

Westmont  

Newton  

Shelby :  

Graham  

Jefferson  

Lafayette  

Marion  

Morgan  

New  Bern  : 

Central  

Ghent  

Riverside  

Lexington : 

Cecil  

Holt  

Robbins  

Mocksville  

Durham  : 

East  Durham  

Edgemont  

Fuller  

Holloway  St  

Lakewood  

Morehead  

North  Durham  

E.  K.  Powe  

South  Side  

Watts  

Tarboro  

Winston -Salem : 

Central  Park  

Granville  

North  

Skyland  

South  Park  

Wiley  

Franklinton  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Monroe,  Asheville  

Queen  Carson,  Asheville  

T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville  

L.  N.  Connor,  Asheville  

G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville  

W.  T.  Byrd,  Glen  Alpine  

Narva  O'Daniel,  Morganton  

Nell  Matheson,  Morganton  

Mrs.  Ora  Hill,  Concord  

Mrs.  Janie  Klutz,  Concord  

Clara  Harris,  Concord  

J.  W.  B.  Long,  Concord  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Beaufort  

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  

S.  E.  Starnes,  Hickory  

E.  L.  Carter,  Hickory  

Kate  Gosnold,  Hickory  

P.  W.  Deaton,  Hickory  

Alma  Goode,  Newton  

Louise  Gill,  Shelby  

Mrs.  G.  P.  Hamrick,  Shelby  

Mrs.  B.  Bostic,  Shelby  

Laura  Cornwell,  Shelby  

Selma  Webb,  Shelby  

H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  

Eleanor  Marshall,  New  Bern  

Mrs.  H.  Patten,  New  Bern  

Alma  Owen,  Lexington  

Mrs.  H.  S.  Radcliffe,  Lexington.... 

Florence  Reid,  Lexington  

E.  C.  Staton,  Mocksville  

H.  E.  Nycum,  Durham  

A.  A.  Long,  Durham  

Maggie  Holloway,  Durham  

Lucy  Umstead,  Durham  

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Durham  

Sallie  Beavers,  Durham  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Dunn,  Durham  

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham  

C.  G.  Garrett,  Durham  

Lily  Jones,  Durham  

Mary  Bridgers,  Tarboro  

Annie  Wiley,  Winston-Salem  

W.  B.  Clinard,  Winston-Salem  

A.  B.  Caldwell,  Winston-Salem.... 

T.  Hendrix,  Winston-Salem  

J.  M.  Shields,  Winston-Salem  

W.  B.  Owen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 
G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


IB 
I-B 
IB 
I-A 
I-A 
II-B 

I-A 


I-A 

II-B 
I-A 
II-A 
II-A 

IB 
IB 
II-B 
I-B 
I-A 

I-B 
I-B 
I-B 
IB 
IB 

II-A 
II-B 
II-B 

I-A 
I-B 
I-A 
IB 

I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-B 
II-B 
I-A 
IB 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


I-A 
I-A 
IB 
I-A 
I-A 
II-A 
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School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Bessemer  City  

Cherryville  Union  

Elementary  No.  2... 
Gastonia  : 

Arlington  

Central  

East  

North  

South  

West  

Oxford  Grammar  

Greensboro  : 

Aycock  

Simpson  

Caldwell  

Central  

Gillespie  Park  

T.  A.  Hunter  

Irving  Park  

Mclver  

Clara  J.  Peck  

Van  Lindley  Gram. 

and  Primary  

High  Point : 

Ada  Blair  

Brentwood  

Cloverdale  

Elm  Street  

Emma  Blair  

Johnson  St  

Oak  Hill  

Ray  Street  and  

Junior  High  

Weldon  

Canton — North  

Penns.  Ave  

Hendersonville  

Mooresville : 

Park  View  

South  

Statesville : 

Avery  Sherrill  

Davie  Ave  

Mulberry  St  

Sanford — Mclver  

Kinston  : 

Harvey  

Lewis  

Marion  

Charlotte  : 

Bethune  

D.  H.  Hill  

Dilworth  

Elizabeth  

First  Ward  

Myers  Park  

Plaza  Road  

Seversville  

Vance  


Harry  L.  Neely,  Bessemer  City  

Hunter  Huss,  Cherryville  

Louis  Jarrett,  Cherryville  

H.  B.  Abrams,  Gastonia  

C.  McCartha,  Gastonia  

N.  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia  

T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia  

C.  K.  Toy,  Gastonia  

E.  J.  Abernethy,  Gastonia  

C.  G.  Credle,  Oxford  

Hunter  Irvin,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Daisy  McSorley,  Greensboro 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Hartsell,  Greensboro.. 

E.  T.  McSwain,  Greensboro  

M.  R.  Teague,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  R.  A.  Merritt,  Greensboro  

Vara  Wharton,  Greensboro  

Rosa  Abbott,  Greensboro  

E.  H.  Strickland  

H.  A.  Helms  

Florence  Pannill  

Ada  Blair,  High  Point  

Mrs.  Dan  Schroder,  High  Point.  .. 

D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point  

C.  A.  Smith,  High  Point  

Emma  Blair,  High  Point  

Ivey  Paylor,  High  Point  

Mrs.  E.  M.  Shipman,  High  Point.. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Johnson,  High  Point  

Mrs.  R.  E.  Ransom,  Higli  Point  

Ida  M.  Clieatham,  Weldon  

H.  F.  Whitehead,  Canton  

J.  H.  Moore,  Canton  

Rosa  Edwards,  Hendersonville  

Winona  Hethcox,  Mooresville  

Mary  Greenlee,  Mooresville  

Bernice  Turner  Statesville  

Clyde  Fields,  Statesville  

Sarah  Rutledge,  Statesville  

Louise  Futrell,  Sanford  

Scotia  Hobgood,  Kinston  

Ruby  Bruton,  Kinston  

Mrs.  Blanche  Holland,  Marion  

Gay  Willis,  Charlotte  

W.  R.  Garrison,  Charlotte  

Ursula  Blankenship,  Charlotte  

Hattie  Alexander,  Charlotte  

Addie  Hinson,  Charlotte  

Florence  Jamison,  Charlotte  

Mrs.  Eunice  S.  Brown,  Charlotte. 
Mrs.  Nettie  E.  Wearn,  Charlotte... 
Nelle  Mann,  Charlotte  


II-A 
II-A 
Il-A 

I-A 
I-A 
I-B 
I-B 

II-B 
I-A 

II-A 

I-A 

I-A 
I-A 
IB 
I-B 
IB 
I-A 
I-A 


I-A 
IB 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

I-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
I-A 

I-B 
I-A 

IB 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

II-A 
II-A 
IB 


I-A 
I-A 
IB 
IB 
IB 
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Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Villa  Heights  

Wilmore  

Carthage  

Rocky  Mount : 

Bassett  

Battle  

Edgemont  

West  

Wilkinson  

Spring  Hope  

Wilmington  : 

Cornelius  Harnett. 

Hemenway  

Tileston  

William  Hooper  

Greenville : 

Third  Street  

Training  School  

West  Greenville  

Tryon  

Asheboro  

Hamlet : 

Hamlet  Ave  

Vance  St  

Rockingham : 

Grammar  

Great  Falls  

Red  Springs  

Leaksville : 

Burton  Grove  

Draper  

Madison  

Reidsville : 

Franklin  St  

Salisbury  : 

Frank  B.  John  

Henderson  

Innes  Street  

Wiley  

Spencer  

Albemarle  

Elkin  

Mount  Airy  : 

North  Main  St  

Rockford  St  

Pilot  Mountain  

Monroe  

Raleigh — Murphey.... 

Fremont  

Goldsboro : 

Virginia  St  

William  St  

Walnut  St.  and 

.  William  St  

North  Wilkesboro  


P.  S.  Carmichael,  Charlotte- 
Ellen  Brice,  Charlotte  

0.  B.  Welch,  Carthage  


Mrs.  Charlotte  Thorpe,  Rocky  Mount. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Herbert,  Rocky  Mount  

Mrs.  Fannie  Gorham,  Rocky  Mount.... 

Embra  Morton,  Rocky  Mount  

Bessie  McDearmon,  Rocky  Mount  

P.  C.  Newton,  Spring  Hope  


Mrs.  M.  Williams,  Wilmington. 

J.  W.  Grise,  Wilmington  

J.  W.  Grise,  Wilmington  

Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington  


Eva  Keeter,  Greenville  

Frances  Wahl,  Greenville  

Mrs.  George  Gardner,  Greenville. 

W.  A.  Shilletter,  Tryon  

R.  J.  Hilker,  Asheboro  


W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet. 
Pansy  Fetner,  Hamlet  


Bessie  Terry,  Rockingham  

Frances  O'Daniel,  Rockingham. 
J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs  


Homer  Vernon,  Leaksville.. 

A.  S.  Ddniels,Leaksville  

Sarah  Lee  Brock,  Madison. 

J.  Douglas,  Reidsville  


Nena  DeBerry,  Salisbury  

Annie  Bostian,  Salisbury  

Sarah  Heilig,  Salisbury  

Sue  Nash,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  L.  Carrick,  Spencer  

Mary  Gulledge,  Albemarle  

 ,  Elkin. 


Eugenia  Roper,  Mt.  Airy  

Sarah  E.  Merritt,  Mt.  Airy  

F.  E.  Taylor,  Pilot  Mountain. 

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  

Emma  Conn,  Raleigh  

Mattie  Wilson,  Fremont  


Mary  Moore,  Goldsboro  

Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro. 


Alice  Freeman,  Goldsboro  

W.  D.  Halt'acre,  North  Wilkesboro- 


I-B 
II -A 

IB 
IB 
I-A 
I-A 
IB 
II-A 

IB 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

II-B 
IB 
I-B 
IB 

II-A 

IB 
IB 

IB 
II-B 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

I-A 

I-A 
IB 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
II-A 

IB 
I-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

I-A 

I-A 

I-A 
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STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (Negro) 
1.  Charter 


County 


School 

Greensboro : 

J.  C.  Price  

Washington  St 
High  Point : 

Fairview  

Leonard  St  

Charlotte : 

Fairview  

Morgan  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Guilford. 


Mecklenburg.. 


L.  R.  Henderson,  Greensboro  

W.  L.  Jones,  Greensboro  

Mytrolene  L.  Graye,  High  Point 
S.  S.  Whitted,  High  Point  

Mrs.  M.  G.  Davis,  Charlotte  

Mrs.  E.  R.  Anderson,  Charlotte. 


I-A 


IB 
I-A 


IB 
I-B 


1930 
1930 


1930 
1930 


1928 
1928 


Publication  No.  171 


The  Use  of  Outlook 
Information 

In  Teaching 

Vocational  Agriculture 


Issued  by  the 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


FOREWORD 


The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  give  suggestions  that  will 
enable  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  to  use  more  intelli- 
gently and  more  effectively  outlook  information  in  their  program 
of  teaching.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  three  case 
lesson  plans  on  pages  10  to  15,  illustrating  the  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  three  objectives  in  teaching  outlook  work  as  set  up  in 
the  bulletin. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  J.  K.  Coggin,  Assistant  Super- 
visor of  Vocational  Agriculture,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Leon  E.  Cook,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Education,  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering. 

Roy  H.  Thomas, 
State  Supervisor,  Vocational  Agriculture. 

January  19,  1933. 
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THE  USE  OF  OUTLOOK  INFORMATION  IN  TEACHING 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Since  the  use  of  outlook  materials  in  instruction  is  comparatively  new 
and  the  technique  of  using  them  somewhat  vague  it  is  necessary  that 
instructors  of  vocational  agriculture  devote  special  study  to  this  problem. 

History  of  Outlook  Work 

*Outlook  work  was  inaugurated  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  nine  years  ago,  1923,  and  consisted  at  that  time  of  information 
on  domestic  and  foreign  demands  of  only  a  few  of  the  major  crops — wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  corn  and  hogs.  A  general  outlook  report  has  been  issued  by  the 
Department  each  year  since  that  date  with  enlargements  in  information,  the 
1931  report  covering  forty  commodities. 

In  1930,  1931  and  1932  five  Regional  Outlook  Conferences  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  the  information  more  closely  to  local  conditions.  For 
the  past  two  years  the  vocational  leaders  have  participated  in  these  con- 
ferences and  through  the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  State  Colleges  vocational  workers  have  been 
furnished  with  a  wealth  of  outlook  materials,  consisting  of  outlook  sum- 
maries, charts  and  other  publications,  covering  state,  regional,  national  and 
world-wide  conditions. 

There  is  now  available,  therefore,  a  wealth  of  information  compiled  by 
the  best  thought  of  this  country  on  outlook  and  other  problems  directly 
related  to  the  outlook  work.  The  problem  facing  the  teacher  of  agriculture 
is:  How  can  he  best  use  this  information  in  his  classes  to  bring  about  a 
better  agricultural  organization? 

Objectives  of  Outlook  Instruction 

The  objectives  of  outlook  instruction  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads: 

First,  to  obtain  and  make  available  to  farmers  and  prospective  farmers 
information  that  will  improve  their  ability  to  plan  their  productive  programs 
so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  returns  for  their  efforts  and  resources  on  hand. 
This  problem  of  changes  and  adjustments  in  organization  must  of  necessity 
be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  farm.  When  deter- 
mining what  production  program  he  will  follow,  a  farmer  must  consider  not 
only  the  price  he  may  receive  for  his  products  but  also  the  physical  adapta- 
tion of  crops  and  livestock  to  his  farm  for  highest  net  returns  over  a  long- 
time program.  That  is,  what  combination  of  enterprises  and  what  methods 
of  production  will  yield  the  greatest  net  return  this  year  and  in  the  future. 
That  is  the  problem  of  the  individual  farmer. 

Second,  to  obtain  and  make  available  to  farmers  and  prospective  farmers 
information  that  will  improve  their  ability  to  plan  intelligently  their  market- 
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ing  plans.  Information  for  determining  the  time  for  selling  our  staple 
crops,  for  shaping  sales  and  merchandising  programs  for  our  small  co- 
operative associations  such  as  the  mutual  exchanges  and  the  correlation  of 
production  with  the  best  marketing  schedule  are  every  day  problems  of  the 
farmer. 

Third,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  a  program  of  economic  education. 
H.  R.  Tolly  of  the  University  of  California,  formerly  connected  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  developing  this  work  says: 
*"It  would  be  unfortunate  if,  in  our  desire  to  furnish  farmers  with  informa- 
tion that  will  enable  them  to  make  better  decisions  as  to  what  to  grow  and 
when  to  sell,  we  neglected  to  help  them  learn  more  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  economics.  We  all  need  a  better  understanding  of  the  economic 
world  in  which  we  live.  Farmers  should  know  the  forces  that  have  caused 
things  to  be  as  they  are,  and  the  reasons  for  them.  Otherwise  they  will 
not  know  whether  their  actions  as  individuals  or  groups  will  improve  or 
injure  the  situation.  If  farmers  or  future  farmers  are  to  understand  outlook 
reports  and  have  confidence  in  them  which  is  based  upon  knowledge  rather 
than  on  faith  in  the  individuals  who  prepare  the  reports,  they  must  know 
the  fundamental  principles  of  economics.  These  principles  will  have  to  be 
illustrated  first  in  one  way  and  then  in  another,  and  they  will  require 
constant  repetition." 

The  Instructor's  Problem 

With  these  three  major  objectives  in  mind  instructors  of  vocational 
agriculture  find  themselves  in  a  very  strategic  position — that  of  interp7'eting 
the  mass  of  general  information  on  outlook,  adapting  it  to  the  local  farm 
conditions  and  developing  methods  of  instruction  that  will  prove  practical 
in  getting  this  information  to  their  students,  whether  boys  or  adults,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  may  use  it  to  better  adjust  intelligently  their  individual 
farm  programs  for  more  profit. 

To  illustrate:  The  foreword  to  the  national  outlook  report  of  1929 
contains  this  statement:  "These  statements  represent  the  national  viewpoint, 
and  in  many  instances  must  be  modified  to  meet  local  conditions."  Turn 
to  the  Southern  Regional  Outlook  Report  of  1930  and  you  will  find  this 
statement:  "These  facts  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  state  and  local 
conditions  as  presented  by  the  workers  of  each  state."  Turn  to  the  State 
Outlook  Report  for  North  Carolina  for  the  year  1932,  and  you  have  this 
statement:  "//  each  crop  acreage  is  to  'be  reduced  on  my  farm,  what  crops 
can  he  used  as  a  substitute?  No  definite  plan  can  be  submitted  that  will 
exactly  work  on  any  one  farm,  since  each  farm  in  the  State  has  problems 
peculiar  to  itself^  In  other  words  none  of  the  outlook  reports  serve  com- 
pletely any  one  farm  or  community.  Modification  is  necessary  to  meet  local 
conditions. 

The  problem  of  the  instructor  is  not  that  of  teaching  outlook  information 
as  such  but  using  outlook  information  in  his  instruction  on  production, 
marketing  problems  and  the  science  of  sound  farm  organization  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  farm  as  related  to  community,  state,  national 
and  world-wide  conditions. 


♦Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  October  1931— page  524. 
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General  Guides  for  the  Instructor 

1.  Study  available  information  on  the  uses  of  outlook  materials. 

2.  Use  outlook  materials  frequently  throughout  the  year  in  the  teaching 
of  all-day  classes,  and  certainly  with  the  teaching  of  a  farm  adjustment 
program  with  adults  in  evening  classes. 

3.  Give  instruction  to  both  boys  and  farmers  in  the  use  of  outlook  material 
— how  and  where  it  may  be  secured,  how  it  is  made  up,  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  materials  may  be  relied  upon. 

4.  Use  outlook  data  in  the  same  way  any  other  data  coming  from  the 
Experiment  Stations  are  used. 

5.  Use  special  survey  data  from  the  best  type  farms  of  the  local  community 
supplemented  by  other  research  data  as  a  basis  of  class  study  on  farm 
reorganization.  It  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon  foreign  data  entirely  as  a 
basis  for  working  out  a  local  farm  program. 

6.  Secure,  classify  and  catalogue  a  good  reference  library  for  constant 
reference.  This  library  should  contain  not  only  the  usual  charts,  graphs 
and  outlook  reports,  but  also  special  publications  containing  the  best 
thought  of  this  country  on  the  purposes  and  methods  of  employing  them 
in  instruction.  A  list  of  books  on  farm  management  and  marketing 
should  also  be  included  in  this  library. 

'  SITUATIONS  IN  WHICH  OUTLOOK  INFORMATION  IS  ESSENTIAL 

1.  Planning  supervised  practices. 

2.  Soil  improvement. 

3.  Reorganization  farm  business. 

4.  Increasing  farm  business. 

5.  Marketing. 

6.  Buying  machinery. 

7.  Building  and  other  improvements. 

8.  Abandonment  of  land  or  clearing  new  land. 

9.  Cutting  expenditures. 

10.  Borrowing  money. 

11.  Buying  land. 

12.  Setting  up  standard  of  living. 

13.  Making  budget. 

The  following  discussion  will  indicate  briefly  the  need  for  outlook  material 
and  how  it  can  function  in  the  situations  enumerated  above. 

1.    Planning  supervised  practice — 

Outlook  information  should  guide  in 

a.  Planning  the  whole  supervised  practice  program. 

b.  Selection  of  individual  projects. 

c.  Determining  the  size  and  scope  of  projects. 

Outlook  data  should  be  fully  considered  in  outlining  the  whole  supervised 
practice  program  of  the  group  and  of  the  individual  boy.  This  process  is 
essentially  what  the  good  farmer  will  do  in  setting  up  his  farm  program  to 
enable  him  to  decide  on  the  most  profitable  enterprises  for  his  farm  and  to 
avoid  spending  money  and  labor  in  developing,  or  continuing  on  a  major 
scale,  enterprises  which  are  likely  to  prove  disappointing. 
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In  deciding  on  the  projects  of  the  individual  boy  together  with  the  size 
and  scope  of  these  projects  outlook  information  should  be  fully  considered 
even  though  a  teacher  feels  justified  in  suggesting  a  certain  project  for  its 
educational  values  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  present  outlook  for  this 
enterprise  may  not  be  encouraging.  For  example,  here  is  a  boy  on  a  farm 
well  adapted  to  swine.  Pork  is  needed  for  home  consumption.  Manifestly, 
this  boy  should  learn  something  about  swine  and  should  get  training  and 
experience  in  this  enterprise  now  even  in  the  face  of  unfavorable  outlook 
information.  He  will  in  this  situation  probably  limit  the  scope  of  his 
project  but  if  he  should  wait  for  an  indication  of  good  prices  to  begin  a 
swine  project  he  may  be  out  of  school  by  graduation  or  otherwise  before 
this  takes  place.  However,  he  should  form  the  habit  of  studying  the  outlook, 
and  he  will  be  guided  in  deciding  on  the  scope  of  this  project.  The  boy 
should  be  familiar  with  the  objectives  of  any  given  project,  therefore,  in  the 
case  cited  above  he  will  realize  that  the  outlook  for  good  prices  for  hogs 
at  present  is  not  encouraging,  nevertheless  he  takes  a  swine  project  on  a 
minor  scale  to  learn  how  to  handle  swine  and  to  develop  the  managerial 
and  operative  abilities  essential  in  successful  swine  management. 

2.  Soil  improvement — 

Before  any  extensive  and  expensive  soil  improvement  work  is  undertaken 
a  farmer  should  have  as  much  information  as  possible  on  the  outlook  for 
the  crops  or  other  uses  of  the  land  which  he  may  have  in  mind.  P^r 
example,  the  drainage  of  a  field  may  be  a  very  profitable  investment  on  a 
piece  of  truck  land,  provided  the  outlook  for  prices  of  the  various  crops  he 
intends  to  plant  is  very  favorable  with  the  probability  of  continuing  so  for 
some  time.   Otherwise  the  investment  would  be  very  risky. 

Even  an  extensive  program  of  soil  improvement  crops,  liming,  etc.  would 
not  be  justified  these  times  on  a  given  farm  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  demand,  supply,  and  probable  prices  of  the  crops  to  be  grown. 

3.  Reorganization  of  the  farm  business — 

In  an  agricultural  situation  in  which  change  and  need  for  adjustment  are 
so  marked  farmers  should  become  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of 
economic  trends,  and  become  skilled  in  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
principles  and  data  which  infiuence  prices.  A  scientific  reorganization  of 
the  farm  business  would  be  impossible  without  taking  into  consideration 
outlook  data. 

4.  Increasing  the  farm  business — 

Obviously  an  intelligent  farmer  would  not  now  consider  increasing  his 
farm  business  without  considering  the  information  available  on  the  outlook 
for  the  various  farm  commodities. 

The  outlook  may  be  the  deciding  factor  on  whether  a  farmer  should 
increase  his  business  or  not.  If  he  should  decide  to  increase  he  does  so  very 
likely  on  the  basis  of  the  outlook  for  the  enterprise  he  plans  to  introduce 
or  to  increase. 

5.  Marketing — 

In  marketing  products  the  farmer  should  know  the  relationship  of 
seasonal  demand  to  supply,  and  the  influence  affecting  changes  in  this 
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relationship.  Such  information  will  aid  in  determining  the  time  to  market 
but  in  certain  cases  at  least,  as  perishable  products,  the  best  time  to  market 
should  be  known  far  enough  in  advance  to  have  the  product  ready  for  market 
at  the  right  time.  For  example,  early  vegetables  find  the  best  market,  and 
eggs  are  higher  in  winter.  Of  course  the  relative  costs  to  produce  for  early 
or  later  markets  must  be  considered,  therefore,  the  farmer  must  decide 
whether  the  indications  of  higher  prices  at  certain  periods  will  off-set  the 
increased  costs  of  production  and  marketing. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  doubtless  obvious  how  a  good  farmer 
would  utilize  outlook  information  in  the  consideration  of  such  problems  as 
buying  machinery,  construction  of  new  or  the  improvement  of  old  buildings, 
clearing  new  land,  abandoning  or  reforesting  part  of  the  farm,  cutting  ex- 
penditures, borrowing  money,  buying  land,  changing  standards  of  living,  and 
the  making  of  budgets. 

VALUES  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  OUTLOOK  MATERLVL 

1.  Provides  an  understanding  of  the  bases  of  reports  and  forecasts  and 
an  appreciation  of  their  value  and  limitations. 

Note. — It  is  essential  to  make  clear  that  such  reports  are  not 
infallible,  and  that  we  should  not  lose  faith  in  their 
importance  in  general  because  they  do  not  work  out  with 
'one  hundred  per  cent  eflaciency  every  time. 

2.  Establishes  a  habit  of  making  close  observations  of  production  and 
prices,  and  of  keeping  up  with  the  outlook  and  market  reports. 

3.  Motivates  the  study  of  economic  factors  and  provides  a  concrete 
approach  to  some  of  the  elementary  basic  principles  of  economics. 

4.  It  teaches  incidentally,  yet  effectively  important  facts  of  commercial 
geography  related  to  the  agricultural  problem.  In  this  study  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  students  get  an  idea  of  the  world  production  of  agricultural 
products,  the  possibilities  of  foreign  production  in  competition  with  our 
own,  the  status  and  possibilities  of  foreign  consumption  of  American 
products,  factors  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  trade,  natural  advantages  of 
foreign  countries  compared  with  the  United  States,  and  a  broader  view  of 
the  interdependence  of  nations  and  of  international  relationships. 

METHODS  OF  USING  OUTLOOK  MATERIAL 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  on  the  methods  of  using  outlook 
data: 

1.  Use  it  in  answer  to  questions  arising  in  planning  supervised  practice  or 
laying  out  farm  programs,  one  enterprise  at  a  time.  An  assignment  of  a 
whole  outlook  report  to  be  studied  and  discussed  as  teachers  some- 
times do  in  teaching  other  subject  matter  in  all  day  classes  usually 
provides  little  if  any  motivation;  objective  is  lacking,  and  the  class  is 
likely  to  regard  it  as  an  imposed  talk.  But  if  we  have  a  problem  of 
whether  it  is  best  to  increase  swine  next  year  we  have  need  immediately 
for  all  the  information  bearing  on  the  probable  price  of  hogs. 

2.  It  is  interesting  for  students  to  make  predictions  of  prices  based  on 
outlook  data  of  some  of  the  agricultural  products  important  in  the 
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community,  record  their  figures  and  check  on  actual  prices  as  time 
goes  on  to  compare  with  their  estimates.  If  there  is  much  variation 
between  their  estimates  and  actual  prices,  try  to  analyze  and  explain 
the  reasons  for  the  failure  to  make  a  more  accurate  forecast.  In  this 
connection  a  wall  chart  graphing  the  market  prices  of  important  agri- 
cultural products  each  week  during  the  year  is  interesting  to  students 
and  will  assist  greatly  in  fixing  in  mind  the  range  in  prices  of  various 
products.  These  graphs  may  be  studied  to  find  the  influences  causing 
either  change  or  stability  in  prices. 

3.  Use  outlook  charts  as  the  source  of  important  problems,  and  questions 
such  as,  (1)  What  agricultural  product  has  shown  more  stability  of 
price  and  has  been  less  affected  by  low  prices  in  general  than  most  other 
agricultural  products?  Why?  (2)  What  changes  in  foreign  conditions 
have  influenced  the  price  of  hogs  in  the  U.  S.? 

4.  A  number  of  terms  used  in  the  discussion  of  agricultural  economics 
should  be  explained  and  incorporated  into  the  vocabulary  of  farmers  and 
boys  in  vocational  agriculture  as  supply,  demand,  fluctuation,  purchasing 
power,  carry-over,  surplus,  freezer  goods,  stabilize,  trend,  commodity, 
price  movement,  storage  stocks,  terminal  market,  etc, 

CASE  LESSON  PLANS 

Lesson  Plan  to  Illustrate  the  Use  of  Outlook  Material  in  Selecting  Projects 

(A  Production  Problem) 

Job:  Selecting  enterprises  for  projects. 

Objective:    1.  To   demonstrate  the  use   of  outlook  material   in  selecting 
projects. 

2.  To  give  students  practice  in  the  proper  use  of  outlook  infor- 
mation in  selecting  projects  and  in  planning  the  farm  busi- 
ness. 

References: 

N.  C.  Farm  Forecaster 

Crops  and  Markets  (current  issues) 

The  Agricultural  Outlook  for  the  Southern  States  (U.  S.  D.  A.) 

Agricultural  Outlook — N.  C.  Circular  194 

The  Agricultural  Situation — U.  S.  D.  A.  (current  issue) 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Outlook  Charts  for  Various  Enterprises. 

Procedure: 

Preparation:    Approach  by  a  discussion  with  the  class  using  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  market  quotation  on  cotton,  tobacco,  hogs,  eggs? 
(Use  products  important  in  the  community.) 

2.  How  do  these  prices  compare  with  former  years  and  the  ten 
(or  five)  year  average? 

3.  What  are  the  causes  of  low  prices  of  farm  products? 

4.  What  farm  products  does  your  father  think  he  can  make  the 
most  money  on  the  coming  year?  Why? 

5.  What  further  information  can  you  suggest  that  would  help 
your  father  in  deciding  on  the  most  profitable  enterprises  for 
the  corning  year?  (Outlook,  cost  of  production,  last  year's 
record,  possibilities  of  further  reducing  cost  of  production, 
investment  necessary,  facilities  available,  etc.) 
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Presentation:     (Supervised  Study) 

Problem  1.  In  selecting  projects  for  next  year  what  enterprises  do  you 
think  will  pay  you  best  from  the  present  outlook?  Why? 
Directions: 

1.  Look  up,  using  the  reference  listed  above,  the  outlook 
information  on  the  various  enterprises  you  are  consider- 
ing as  possible  projects. 

2.  For  each  enterprise  list  the  favorable  and  unfavorable 
factors  according  to  the  references  cited  above,  and  con- 
clude with  a  summarized  statement.  An  illustration 
follows : 


Favorable  Factors 

1.  Stock  of  frozen  pork  and  dry 
salt  pork  25%  and  23%  smaller 
than  the  five  year  average. 

2.  Lard  stocks  33%  smaller  than 
the  five  year  average. 

3.  Hog — corn  price  ration  in  U.  S. 
is  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

4.  N.  C.  is  a  defiicit  pork  producing 
State  and  should  produce  enough 
pork  for  home  use. 


Unfavorable  Factors 

1.  Domestic  and  foreign  demand 
very  low. 

2.  No  change  in  demand  expected 
before  last  half  of  1932-33  mar- 
keting year. 

3.  Fall  pig  crop  of  1931  largest  in 
seven  years. 

4.  Increase  in  sows  to  farrow  in 
fall  of  1933. 

5.  Prospect  for  abundant  feed 
crops  in  corn  belt. 

6.  Prospect  for  holding  sows  and 
gilts  for  breeding  this  fall  and 
winter,  thus  resulting  in  in- 
crease of  pigs  in  1933. 

7.  Stock  of  pork  Oct.  1,  1932  5% 
larger  than  one  year  ago. 

8.  Stock  of  cured  hams  especially 
large. 

9.  Lard  stock  2%  larger  than  one 
year  ago. 

10.  Corn  crop  1932  largest  since 
1925. 

11.  Corn  price  in  N.  C.  higher  than 
in  West,  thus  making  hog-corn 
ratio  price  less  favorable  than 
for  corn  belt  states. 


Summarized  Statement: 

The  outlook  for  commercial  hog  production  is  not  favor- 
able, but  North  Carolina  is  a  deficit  hog  producing  State 
and  should  produce  enough  pork  for  home  use. 

3.  On  the  list  of  factors  of  No.  2  check  those  in  which 
you  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  enough  change  to 
affect  prices  and  state  your  reason. 

Discussion  and  Reports: 

A  student  will  put  on  the  blackboard  his  answer  to  direction 
2  and  will  give  an  individual  report  on  this  enterprise 
to  be  followed  by  a  class  discussion  bringing  out  clearly 
and  fully  the  whole  situation.  The  students  and  the 
teacher  will  make  corrections  and  offer  supplementary 
information.  Bring  out  clearly  the  factors  which  are 
most  difficult  to  forecast  accurately  with  the  reasons. 
For  example,  in  the  illustration  above  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  in  the  present  situation  is  difficult  to 
foresee,  due  to  possible  changes  in  foreign  countries, 
war  debts,  tariff  changes,  change  in  policy  of  national 
administration,  etc. 
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Problem  2.  Can  the  net  profits  of  the  enterprises  you  select  be  increased 
(or  maintained)  by  further  lowering  the  cost  of  production? 

Directions: 

1.  Use  project  records  of  previous  years  and  prepare  a 
budget  for  next  year  for  each  enterprise. 

2.  In  making  the  budget,  secure  current  prices  and  the 
outlook  for  prices  of  fertilizers,  feeds,  labor,  and  other 
items  appearing  in  the  cost  of  production. 

3.  Estimate  your  production  and  figure  what  price  you 
must  get  to  pay  the  cost  of  production. 

4.  Re-check  to  see  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  further 
reducing  the  cost  of  production  profitably. 

Discussion: 

Conduct  a  class  discussion  bringing  out  emphatically  the 
importance  of  outlook  information  and  the  necessity  of 
considering  carefully  the  matter  of  economic  production. 

Note. — The  above  outline  completes  the  unit  only  so  far  as  outlook  informa- 
tion is  concerned.  The  other  factors  in  the  choice  of  enterprises  for 
projects  are  to  be  considered  either  in  another  lesson  plan  or  supple- 
mentary to  this  one.  The  other  factors  to  be  considered  are  facilities 
for  projects,  investment  necessary,  adaptability  of  farm,  interest  of 
boy,  educational  values,  ability,  experience,  attitude  of  parent,  mar- 
kets, importance  in  the  community,  etc. 

Liesson  Plan  Illustrating  the  Use  of  Outlook  Material  in  Marketing  Eggs 
(A  Marketing  Problem) 

Enterprise:  Poultry. 

Job:  Marketing  Eggs. 

1.  Agricultural  Outlook,  1933,  N.  C.  Ext.  Cir.  194. 

2.  Agricultural  Outlook,  1932,  N.  C.  Ext.  Cir.  194. 

3.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Daily  Market  Report  No.  149. 

4.  U.  S.  D.  A.  The  Agricultural  Situation,  current  and  past  issues. 

5.  U.  S.  D.  A.  Yearbook,  1932,  pp.  184-185,  854-857. 

6.  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bulletin— "Marketing  Eggs"  1378. 

7.  Poultry  Tribune,  Jan.  1933,  p.  36. 

8.  U.  S.  D.  A.  Dept.  Agr.  Econ.    Livestock  Outlook  Charts  1931-32. 
-  9.  Livestock  and  Poultry — Turner  E.  Smith — pp.  554-560. 

10.  Dickinson  &  Lewis — Poultry  Enterprises — pp.  261-264. 

11.  N.  C.  Farm  Forecaster  No.  61,  June  1932— p.  34. 

Objectives: 

(a)  Subject  Matter 

To  teach:     (1)  the  various  marketing  channels 

(2)  seasonal  production  and  prices 

(3)  values  and  effects  of  storing  eggs 

(4)  values  of  cooperative  selling. 

(b)  Educational 

To  teach:     (1)  use  and  value  of  outlook  material 

(2)  how  to  analyze  marketing  problems. 

Procedure: 

I.    Preparation:    Oral  discussion  based  on  these  questions. 

1.  What  are  the  factors  which  determine  price  of  eggs? 

2.  The  U.  S.  D.  A.  1932  outlook  indicated  a  favorable  poultry 
year;  did  their  predictions  prove  correct? 

3.  How  does  the  present  price  of  eggs  compare  with  other  farm 
commodity  prices? 

4.  During  what  months  are  egg  prices  high?    Low?  Why? 
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Suggested 
answer : 


Suggested 
answer: 


5.  Is  the  price  of  fresh  eggs  affected  by  eggs  in  storage?  How? 

6.  Is  storing  eggs  of  any  benefit  to  farmers? 

7.  How  does  the  cold  storage  supply  this  year  compare  with  that 
for  previous  years? 

8.  Compare  the  number  of  hens  of  laying  age  with  the  number 
for  previous  years? 

9.  What  other  factors  help  determine  price? 
II.  Presentation: 

Supervised  Study — 
Study  Aids: 

1.  List  the  factors  which  influence  the  supply  of  eggs. 

1.  Number  of  hens 

2.  Weather  conditions 

3.  Previous  price 

4.  Competing  enterprises 

5.  Feed  prices 

6.  Prices  of  live  and  dressed  poultry. 
List  the  factors  which  influence  the  demand  for  eggs. 

1.  Price  of  eggs 

2.  General  economic  conditions 

3.  Previous  prices 

4.  Custom  or  habits  of  consumer 

5.  Prices  of  substitutes  (as  meat,  etc.) 

6.  Prices  of  bakery  and  other  products  using  eggs. 

3.  Be  prepared  to  give  briefly  the  outlook  for  egg  prices  the  next 
few  months. 

4.  List  factors  affecting  egg  prices. 

5.  List  trade  channels  thru  which  eggs  are  sold. 

6.  Give  present  stock  and  price  of  eggs  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years. 

7.  What  per  cent  of  produced  eggs  are  stored? 

8.  Would  you  sell  eggs  at  present  prices  or  hold  for  higher 
prices?   Explain  conditions  under  which  you  would  store. 

9.  Itemize  cost  of  storing  eggs. 

10.  When  eggs  are  stored  how  would  you  determine  the  time  to  sell? 

Class  discussion  based  on  above.  Factors,  items,  etc. 
should  be  listed  on  board  during  discussion. 

III.  Application: 

1.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  trade  channels  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer.   Include  trades  between  middlemen. 

2.  Plot  curves  showing  egg  prices  for  a  year  compared  with 
production  for  the  same  period. 

3.  Problem:  Two  billion  dozen  eggs  were  produced  in  1929.  If 
these  had  been  sold  cooperatively,  netting  the  producer  ll^ 
cents  more  per  dozen,  how  much  more  money  would  the 
farmer  have  received? 

IV.  Testing: 

Select  questions  from  steps  1  and  2  for  written  quiz. 


Lesson  Plan  to  Illustrate  the  Importance  of    Economic  and  Geographical 
Facts  of  a  World-wide  Nature  Affecting  Domestic  Prices  of 
Agricultural  Products 

(A  Problem  of  "Economic  Education") 

Enterprise:  Cotton. 

Job:  Determining  the  acreage  to  plant  from  the  standpoint  of  outlook 

for  production  and  price. 

Objectives: 

1.  To  show  students  the  importance  of  outlook  information  as  a 
factor  in  deciding  on  the  acreage  of  cotton  to  plant. 
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2.  To  give  students  an  understanding  of  economic  and  geograph- 
ical facts  of  a  world-wide  nature  which  influence  the  price  of 
cotton. 

References:  The  Agricultural  Outlook  for  the  Southern  States — U.  S.  D.  A. 
The  Agricultural  Situation — U.  S.  D.  A. 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Outlook,  1933. 
Cotton  Outlook  Charts  1931-32— U.  S.  D.  A. 

The  World  Cotton  Situation  with  Outlook  for  1931-32— U.  S.  D.  A. 
The  Yearbook  of  U.  S.  D.  A.  1932,  1931. 
Procedure:  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  analyze  with  the  class  the 
decision  of  how  much  cotton  to  olant  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  following: 


Decision 

Factors  to  be  Considered 

Information  Needed 

General  factors 

How  much 

1. 

Suitability  of  land. 

1. 

Yields  in  community  compared 

cotton  to 

2. 

Tillable  area. 

with   other  communities  and 

plant 

3. 

Production  costs. 

sections  of  the  State  and  coun- 

4. 

Net  income. 

try. 

5. 

Labor  available. 

2. 

Secure    from    project  and 

6. 

Capital  required. 

farmer's  records  data  on  cost 

7. 

Movements  to  limit 

of    production — compare  with 

acreage. 

experimental  data. 

3. 

Compare  income  of  farmers  of 

the  community  and  with  other 

areas. 

4. 

Capital     required  compared 

with  capital  required  for  other 

enterprises. 

Outlook  factors 

5. 

Movements  to  reduce  acreage. 

8. 

Production  in  U.  S. 

6. 

Production  in  U.  S.  last  year. 

year. 

7. 

Carry    over    compared  with 

9. 

Consumption, 

other  years. 

10. 

Carry  over. 

8. 

Consu  mption — home — abroad. 

11. 

Probable  acreage  in 

9. 

Information  on  intentions  to 

U.  S. 

plant,  possible  effects  of  legis- 

12. 

Outlook  for  compet- 

lation or  other  movements  to 

ing  crops. 

limit  acreage. 

13. 

Crop  outlook. 

10. 

Information  on  the  production 

14. 

Trends  in  production 

and   price   outlook   for  other 

of  other  countries. 

competing  crops,   as  tobacco, 

15. 

General  economic 

corn,  etc. 

conditions. 

11. 

Conditions  favoring  changes  in 

16. 

Trends  in  use  of 

production  in  other  countries. 

substitutes. 

12.  Purchasing    power     of  con- 

sumers. 

13. 

Conditions  of  international  ex- 

change. 

14. 

The  tariff  situation. 

Supervised  Study — using  following  questions  and  problems: 

1.  Make  a  circle-sector  or  bar  graph  showing  the  world  production  of  cotton 
by  countries.    (See  Southern  Field  Crop  Enterprises,  page  1.) 

2.  From  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  1932  Yearbook  list  and  show  by  a  bar  graph  the 
production  of  cotton  of  the  six  largest  cotton  producing  countries  of  the 
world. 

3.  Make  a  double  bar  graph  of  the  average  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  in 
1931-32  and  the  average  for  the  period  1924-28  for  the  United  States, 
India,  Egypt,  China,  Russia,  Mexico  and  Brazil.  (Reference — U.  S.  D.  A. 
1932  Yearbook.) 
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4.  What  are  the  three  largest  cotton  export  markets  in  the  United  States. 

5.  What  per  cent  of  the  American  cotton  crop  is  exported?  (See  U.  S.  D.  A. 
1932  Yearbook.) 

6.  What  countries  import  large  quantities  of  American  cotton?  (See  U.  S. 
D.  A.  1931  Yearbook,  page  166.) 

7.  The  cotton  of  what  country  commands  the  highest  price?  Why?  (See 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Yearbook.) 

8.  Do  you  think  Russia  will  soon  become  an  important  competitor  of  the 
United  States  in  cotton  production?  Explain  your  answer.  (See  The 
World  Cotton  Situation  with  Outlook  for  1931-32— U.  S.  D.  A.  Misc.  Pub. 
104.) 

9.  What  conditions  in  India  may  affect  the  possibility  of  India's  becoming 
a  more  important  competitor  of  American  export  cotton?  (The  World 
Cotton  Situation— U.  S.  D.  A.  Misc.  Pub.  104,  pages  31-32.) 

10.    Fill  in  the  table.    (See  U.  S.  D.  A.  1932  Yearbook.) 


1930- 
31-32 

Production  of 
Cotton  in  the 
United  States 
(Bales) 

Domestic 
Consumption 
of  American 
Cotton 
(Bales) 

Exported 

Carry 
Over 

Total  Supply 
Current  Pro- 
duction Pius 
Carry  Over 

11.  (a)  What  per  cent  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  used  for 

each  of  the  following  purposes?    (Agricultural  Outlook  for  Southern 

States  1932-33,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  page  16.)  ^ 

Clothing   

Industrial  purposes  ....   

Manufacture  for  household 

purposes   

(b)  Of  the  decline  of  2,225,000  bales  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  since  1929,  for  what  purposes  has  the  decline  been 
greatest?    (Agricultural  Outlook  1932-33,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

12.  European  consumption  of  American  cotton  has  increased  at  the  expense 
of  Indian  cotton  since  the  beginning  of  1931.  What  are  the  two  reasons 
for  this?     (Agricultural  Outlook— 1932-33,  page  17.) 

13.  What  is  the  outlook  for  crops  which  compete  with  cotton  on  the  farms 
of  your  community? 

14.  In  view  of  the  facts  you  have  learned  about  the  cotton  situation,  do  you 
think  farmers  in  general  should  limit  their  acreage  of  cotton  the  coming 
year?    If  so,  how  much  reduction  would  you  advise? 

15.  Indicate  that  cotton  production  in  North  Carolina  may  become  a  minor 
farm  enterprise  in  a  period  of  ten  years?  If  you  do,  list  them.  What 
evidences  indicate  the  contrary  tendency? 

Discussion: 

Following  the  study  period  conduct  a  discussion  covering  the  study 
questions  listed  above. 

Suggested  Questions  for  Debate 

1.  Resolved:  That  in  view  of  the  world  cotton  situation  the  average  North 
Carolina  farmer  would  be  better  off  in  ten  years  if  he  abandoned  cotton 
entirely. 

2.  Resolved:  That  in  view  of  the  cotton  outlook  the  North  Carolina  cotton 
farmer  would  make  more  money  to  reduce  his  acreage  of  cotton  50% 
for  at  least  two  years. 

3.  Resolved:  That  the  only  way  that  American  cotton  can  hold  the  place  it 
has  had  in  the  world  market  is  to  improve  the  quality. 

4.  Resolved:  That  cotton  acreage  should  be  regulated  by  law. 
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FOREWORD 


The  transportation  of  school  children  in  North  Carolina  has  come  to  be 
a  very  extensive  service.  This  study  undertakes  to  analyze  some  of  the 
factors  entering  into  this  most  complicated  enterprise.  The  length  of  the 
haul,  the  type  of  road  over  which  the  haul  is  made,  and  the  sparsity  of  the 
population  in  any  given  community  are  factors,  together  with  many  other 
elements,  in  the  total  cost  of  transportation.  Many  county  superintendents 
in  North  Carolina  have  kept  accurate  and  detailed  records  of  transportation 
costs  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Summary  transcripts  of  these  records 
are  filed  annually  in  our  office.  This  study  is  based  on  a  wide  sampling 
of  these  reports. 

Considerable  data  are  also  now  available  as  to  transportation  costs  in  the 
several  states  of  the  Union.  These  comparative  figures  are  presented  here 
as  a  matter  of  information.  It  appears  from  this  part  of  the  report  that  the 
per  capita  cost  of  transportation  service  in  North  Carolina  is  less  than  in  any 
other  state  from  which  we  have  reliable  and  extensive  data. 

This  study,  consisting  of  a  compilation  and  analysis  of  available  material, 
was  made  by  Dr.  M.  S.  C.  Noble,  Jr.,  of  the  Division  of  Information  and 
Statistics.  It  is  commended  to  the  consideration  of  anyone  interested  in  the 
intricacies  of  a  transporation  system  for  public  school  children. 

A.  T.  ALLEN, 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
1930-31 

INTRODUCTION 

Purpose:  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  report,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  will  serve:  (a)  To  give  valuable  information  regarding 
the  effect  of  certain  factors  which  determine  school  transportation  costs  in 
North  Carolina;  and,  (b)  To  provide  a  simple  technique  for  rating  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  the  transportation  facilities  which  they  provide. 

Considerations:  In  presenting  this  report  the  Division  of  Information 
and  Statistics  wishes  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  certain  considerations 
which  the  reader — in  the  opinion  of  the  Division — should  keep  constantly 
in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reader  should  regard  the  method  of  research,  which 
has  been  employed  throughout  the  study,  in  its  true  light.  This  report  is 
presented  as  a  study  in  the  field  of  administrative  research  rather  than  as 
a  study  in  the  field  of  so-called  pure  research 

In  the  second  place,  the  reader  must  remember  that  a  sincere  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reduce  all  data  to  comparable  bases.  In  the  case  of  some 
counties,  all  types  of  information  called  for  were  available.  In  other  coun- 
ties, certain  data  (for  instance,  data  as  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual buses)  were  not  available.  When,  therefore,  the  separate  factors, 
which  influence  costs,  are  studied  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  buses 
studied  per  factor  will  vary  with  the  factor.  In  studying  each  factor,  how- 
ever, an  attempt  was  made  to  tabulate  the  data  for  every  bus  whose  record 
sheet  gave  the  type  of  data  involved. 

In  the  third  place,  the  reader  should  remember  that  this  report  is  quanti- 
tative rather  than  qualitative  in  nature  and  that  it  purposes  to  deal  solely 
with  transportation  costs.  Its  scope  does  not  embrace  any  attempt  to  measure 
the  degree  to  which  the  separate  counties  provide,  through  their  respective 
transportation  facilities,  for  the  comfort,  safety,  convenience  and  general 
welfare  of  the  pupils  transported. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  seems  fitting  to  answer  this  question:  Why  is  it 
that  data  are  not  given  for  all  of  the  counties  in  Norh  Carolina?  Because 
many  counties  were  unable  to  file  their  transporation  reports  promptly,  and 
because  a  sampling  study  involving  all  available  data  for  half  of  the  coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina  seemed  sufficient,  the  transporation  systems  of  all 
the  counties  have  not  been  studied  in  this  report. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  the  scope  of  this  study. 
Chapter  I.  compares  public  school  bus  transportation  in  North  Carolina  with 
similar  transportation  facilities  in  the  United  States  at  large.  Chapters  II — 
VII  show  the  effects  of  certain  factors  upon  school  operation  costs  in  North 


Carolina.  Chapter  VIII  shows  the  method  for  ranking  the  counties  of  North 
Carolina  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  transportation  facilities. 

Appreciation:  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics  wishes  to  ex- 
press its  appreciation  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Allen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  North  Carolina,  for  many  valuable  suggestions  and  constant 
encouragement.  Without  his  interest  and  aid,  this  study  could  have  never 
been  undertaken  and  completed. 

The  Division  also  wishes  to  thank  the  many  county  school  superinten- 
dents who  cooperated  so  heartily  in  the  preparation  of  the  basal  data. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUS  TRANSPORTATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Transportation  in  the  United  States:  At  the  outset  a  few  facts  may  be 
cited  to  show  that  the  transportation  of  school  children  to  and  from  public 
schools  constitutes  an  item  of  real  consequence  in  the  school  programs  of  the 
separate  states.  According  to  federal  figures,  approximately  three  per  cent 
(3%)  of  the  total  current  expenditures  for  schools  in  the  United  States 
(1927-28)  were  spent  on  transportation.*  "Bus  Transportation's"  census  of 
school  bus  operations  in  the  United  States  (as  of  January  1,  1932)  reveals 
that  16,330  schools  were  served  by  buses;  that  55,586  buses  traveling  over 
510,933  miles  of  route  transported  1,602,839  children  at  a  cost  of  $39,904,214; 
and,  that  in  every  state  in  the  union  transportation  of  school  children  oc- 
curs.** In  order  that  the  true  scope  of  school  transportation  facailities  in 
the  separate  states  may  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  the  census  mentioned  has 
been  given  not  only  in  its  original  form  but  with  elaborations  in  Tables  III — 
XI  of  this  report.  Surely  public  school  transportation  is  a  problem  of  real 
magnitude  for  all  of  the  states. 

Transportation  in  North  Carolina:  The  year  1914-15  found  transportation 
in  its  infancy  in  North  Carolina.  In  that  year  North  Carolina  had  only  six 
vehicles,  which  transported  daily  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  school 
children.***  As  the  state  worked  to  improve  the  opportunities  of  its  rural 
school  children,  the  beginnings  of  North  Carolina's  transportation  system 
were  laid.  As  new  consolidated  schools  were  built,  the  number  of  buses  and 
the  number  of  children  transported  increased.  The  story  of  this  growth 
is  clearly  revealed  by  the  following  editorial  and  by  Table  I. 

"The  Rural  Child's  Opportunity:  The  children  in  charter 
schools  districts  have  much  better  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion than  the  rural  children.  The  best  educational  oppor- 
tunity provided  for  the  children  of  the  rural  districts  is 
that  offered  by  the  consolidated  school.  The  value  of 
consolidation  is  shown  by  its  steady  growth.  Successful 
consolidation,  however,  is  dependent  upon  successful  trans- 
portation. Without  transportation  successful  consolidation 
is  a  failure." 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  current  expenditure  for  schools  in 
this  State  is  for  providing  transportation  facilities  for  the 
rural  boys  and  girls.  But  when  this  expenditure  is  com- 
pared with  what  other  states  are  doing,  and  looked  at 
from  the  view  of  the  increased  advantages  afforded  the 
rural  boys  and  girls,  can  we  say  it  is  too  much  ?  An  aver- 
age of  $12.00  per  year  to  provide  a  rural  boy  or  girl  with 
an  opportunity  for  life's  preparation!  Can  we  deny  them 
this  opportunity?"*** 


*    statistics  of   State  School   Systems   1927-28.     Bulletin   1930,   No.   5,   U.   S.   Office  of 
Education,    p.  44 

**    Bus    Transportation    (Magazine).      Published    by    McGraw-Hill    Publishing    Co.,  Inc. 
February  1932.    p.  64. 
***    State  School  Facts  (North  Carolina)  Vol.  VII,  No.  6.  March  1931.     (1928-29  data) 
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TABLE  I. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  1915-1931.* 


Number 

Number 

Miles  of 

Children 

Current 

Outlay 

Current 

Year 

Schools 

of 

Route 

Carried 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost  Per 

Served 

Vehicles 

Pupil. 

1914-15 

* 

6 

* 

247 

$  * 

$ 

$  * 

1915-16 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1916-17 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1917-18 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1918-19 

* 

* 

* 

1919-20 

* 

150 

* 

7,936 

* 

* 

* 

1920-21 

* 

* 

* 

1921-22 

* 

528 

20,359 

284,884.45 

248,899.49 

13.99 

1922-23 

^  * 

858 

31,544 

456,732.22 

310,983.11 

14.48 

1923-24 

1,318 

* 

48,251 

654,644.62 

511,444.22 

13.57 

1924-25 

1,909 

40,667 

69,295 

995,611.69 

647,512.45 

14.35 

1925-26 

* 

2,317 

51,869 

87,283 

1,302,719.92 

552,291.28 

14.93 

1926-27 

* 

2,876 

68,821 

111.725 

1,581,119.78 

572,395.23 

14.15 

1927-28 

1.038 

3,258 

78,523 

136.980 

1,676,441.68 

462,854.98 

12.24 

1928-29 

1,118 

3,716 

95,662 

165.328 

1,929,282.9? 

492,585.76 

11.67 

1929-30 

1.266 

4,046 

108,001 

181,494 

2,273,287.55 

349,063.42 

12.53 

1930-31 

1,170 

4,240 

117,740 

200.416 

2,174,133.18 

235,370.96 

10.85 

*  Data  not  available. 


Transportation  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  United  States:  In  order  to 
comprehend  the  true  status  of  transportation  facilities  in  North  Carolina, 
a  comparison  should  be  made  between  the  facilities  provided  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  the  nation  at  large. 

Table  II,  therefore  is  submitted  in  order  that  various  comparisons  may 
be  made.  All  items  in  this  table,  except  one,  are  as  of  January  1,  1932  and 
are  taken  from  the  February  issue  of  Bus  Transportation.  Supplementary 
data  are  furnished  in  Tables  III — XI  of  this  report. 

Table  II.    Transportation  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  United  States 

January  1,  1932.* 

Item  North  Carolina  United  States 


1.  No.  children  carried  per  bus   47.3  28.8 

2.  No.  children  residing  per  mile  of  route —  3.4  3.1 

3.  No.  miles  of  route  per  school   50.3  31.3 

4.  Annual  cost  per  mile  of  route  $  36.9  $  79.7 

5.  Annual  cost  per  bus  $  512.8  $  717.8 

6.  Annual  per  capita  cost  transportation  $  10.85  $  24.9 

7.  Ave.  no.  miles  of  route  per  bus   13.9  9.2 

8.  No.  buses  per  school   3.6  .  3.4 

9.  Ave.  no.  children  transported  per  school  179.6  98.2 


*    Derived  from  tables  appearing  in  Bus  Transportation.    Vol.  II  No.  2  and  North  Caro- 
lina State  School  Facts.    Vol.  VIII.  No.  9. 
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Table  II  shows  in  a  rather  complete  manner  that  North  Carolina  is 
achieving  splendid  results  in  the  field  of  public  school  transportation.  These 
results  may  be  considered  rather  gratifying  if  economy  in  transportation  is 
given  first  consideration.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Table 
II  gives  no  indication  as  to  the  quality  of  the  transportation  facilities  pro- 
vided. It  is  one  problem  to  provide  economical  transportation.  A  second 
problem  is  to  provide  for  the  convenience,  safety  and  general  welfare  of 
those  children  who  are  transported  to  and  from  our  public  schools. 


APPENDIX  CHAPTER  1. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUS  TRANSPORTATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLLNA 
AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1930-31. 


(Note:  All  tables,  herewith  presented,  based  upon  data  furnished  in:  (a) 
Bus  Transportation  Magazine.  February  1930  and  February  1932; 
(b)  American  School  Board  Journal,  February  1932;  and  (c) 
State  School  Facts,  June  1932.) 
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TABLE  III 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  CHILDREN  TRANSPORTED  PER  SCHOOL. 
UNITED  STATES.  1931-32. 


■ — 

XT 

Children 

Ave  Per 

Rank 

state 

600 

66,500 

110.8 

17 

46 

4,400 

95,6 

19 

152 

47,000 

309.2 

534 

50,100 

93.8 

20 

168 

12,450 

74.1 

26 

240 

11,900 

49.5 

37 

50 

6,500 

130.0 

J  J 

4 

207 

51.7 

36 

260 

35,000 

134.6 

10 

360 

40,000 

111.1 

16 

65 

9,625 

148.0 

• 

175 

7,400 

42.2 

41 

Indiana  

905 

171.4 

rr  4 

O^O 

40,987 

13 

6  995 

9Q  A 

47 

4  650 

145  3 

g 

700 

78,142 

111.6 

15 

96 

6,650 

69.2 

29 

Maryland 

361 

oL,o  io 

0<2  9 

99 

A  AO 

26  910 

OU.O 

32 

]\^ichi^aii 

'77  Q 

25 

/(OK 

ol,iOU 

7Q  9 

97 

ybU 

84  000 

Q7  K 

23 

Missouri 

oo 

3  125 

f;8  0 

34 

1  m 

i.U± 

7  200 

71  2 

28 

o* 

12  450 

148.2 

g 

26 

107.6 

New  Hampshire 

132 

4  300 

0.0  K 

46 

CO  9nn 

1  9Q  7 

12 

239 

10  783 

/I  K  1 
40.1 

9Q 

oo 

460 

18  330 

QQ  Q 

43 

1,170 

^UU,4  iO 

179.6 

Q 
O 

357 

15  759 

A  A  1 
44. ± 

39 

930 

1  KC\  Rf\C\ 

i  ou,ouu 

161.9 

0 

429 

U0,0  1  u 

136  0 

9 

100 

6  000 

tin  f\ 

33 

610 

9f»  Qon 

99  9 

40 

Rhode  Island 

100 

2,600 

26.0 

48 

South  Carolina 

690 

43,958 

63.7 

31 

South  Dakota 

43 

3,880 

90.2 

21 

Tennessee 

260 

20,625 

79.3 

24 

Texas 

340 

21,750 

63.9 

30 

Utah 

120 

13,405 

111.7 

14 

Vermont 

65 

2,595 

39.9 

42 

Virginia 

230 

69,431 

301.8 

2 

Washingrton 

908 

50,332 

55.4 

35 

West  Virginia 

230 

9,050 

39.3 

44 

Wisconsin 

600 

12,387 

20.5 

49 

Wyoming 

200 

8,735 

43.6 

40 

United  States 

16,330 

1,602,839 

98.2 
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TABLE  IV 

NUMBER  BUSES  PER  SCHOOL.    UNITED  STATES. 


1931-32. 


state 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

D.  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  - — 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota-— 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginian- 
Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

United  States  


"  Is 

DO  S 

Number 
Buses 

Number  i 
Buses  Per 
School 

Rank 

600 

2,200 

3.6 

15 

46 

290 

6.3 

5 

152 

1,220 

8.0 

1 

534 

1,670 

3.1 

23 

168 

570 

3.3 

20 

240 

475 

1.9 

37 

50 

200 

4.0 

12 

4 

12 

3.0 

26 

260 

1,150 

4.4 

10 

360 

1,400 

3.8 

14 

65 

385 

5.9 

6 

175 

275 

1.5 

44 

905 

6,372 

7.0 

3 

323 

2,411 

7.4 

2 

236 

494 

2.0 

36 

32 

155 

4.8 

9 

700 

2,335 

3.3 

20 

96 

190 

1.9 

37 

361 

771 

2.1 

34 

442 

1,035 

2.3 

31 

332 

865 

2.6 

29 

425 

1,530 

3.6 

15 

960 

2,800 

2.9 

28 

53 

125 

2.3 

31 

101 

360 

3.5 

18 

84 

415 

4.9 

8 

26 

112 

4.3 

11 

132 

215 

1.6 

42 

387 

1,255 

3.2 

22 

239 

430 

1.7 

40 

460 

705 

1.5 

44 

1,170 

4,240 

3.6 

15 

357 

526 

1.4 

47 

930 

5,020 

5.3 

7 

429 

1,480 

3.4 

19 

100 

300 

3.0 

26 

610 

1,015 

1.6 

42 

100 

105 

1.0 

49 

690 

1,669 

2.4 

30 

43 

176 

4.0 

12 

260 

825 

3.1 

23 

340 

725 

2.1 

34 

120 

383 

3.1 

23 

65 

127 

1.9 

37 

230 

1,493 

6.4 

4 

908 

1,578 

1.7 

40 

230 

362 

1.5 

44 

600 

700 

1.1 

48 

200 

440 

2.2 

33 

16,330 

55,586 

3.4 
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TABLE  V 

COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  PER  BUS. 


UNITED 

STATES. 

1931-32. 

Number 

Total 

Ave.  Cost 

State 

Buses 

Cost  , 



Per  Bus 

Rank 

2,200 

$1,403,000 

$  637.7 

35 

290 

174,000 

600.0 

38 

1,220 

795,000 

651.6 

33 

1,670 

1,502,500 

899.7 

17 

570 

356,000 

624.5 

36 

475 

508,173 

1,069.8 

8 

200 

235,000 

1,175.0 

4 

12 

20,000 

1,666.6 

1 

Florida 

1,150 

1,000,000 

869.5 

19 

1,400 

770,000 

550.0 

45 

385 

182,500 

472.0 

47 

275 

245,000 

890.9 

18 

Indiana 

6,372 

4,592,662 

720.7 

30 

Iowa.-- 

2,411 

1,467,150 

608.5 

37 

Kansas 

494 

217,113 

439.5 

48' 

Kentucky 

155 

93,000 

900.0 

38 

Louisiana 

2,335 

1,960,833 

839.7 

20 

Maine 

190 

171,000 

900.0 

14 

Maryland 

771 

772,319 

1,001.7 

9 

Massachusetts 

1,035 

931,500 

900.0 

14 

Michigan 

865 

690,600 

798.3 

25 

Minnesota 

1,530 

1,143,800 

747.5 

28 

Mississippi 

2,800 

1,120,000 

400.0 

49 

Missouri 

125 

93,500 

748.0 

27 

Montana 

36(5 

216,000 

600.0 

38 

Nebraska 

415 

373,500 

900.0 

14 

Nevada 

112 

78,400 

700.0 

31 

New  Hampshire 

215 

203,500 

946.5 

11 

New  Jersey 

1,255 

1,757,000 

1,400.0 

3 

New  Mexico 

430 

404,267 

940.1 

12 

New  York 

705 

587,265 

833.0 

22 

North  Carolina 

4,240 

2,174,133 

512.8 

46 

North  Dakota 

526 

751,973 

1,429.6 

2 

Ohio 

5,020 

4,200,000 

836.6 

21 

Oklahoma 

1,480 

1,154,433 

780.0 

26 

Oregon  _ 

300 

336,092 

1,120.3 

5 

Pennsylvania 

1,015 

574,475 

565.9 

43 

Rhode  Island 

105 

104,000 

990.4 

10 

South  Carolina 

1,669 

921,122 

551.9 

44 

South  Dakota 

176 

120,400 

684.0 
649.4 

32 

Tennessee 

825 

535,760 

34 

Texas 

725 

435,000 

600.0 

38 

Utah 

383 

417,407 

1,090.0 

7 

Vermont 

127 

102,900 

810.2 

24 

Virginia 

1,493 

1,096,043 

734.1 

29 

Washington 

1,578 

1,723,631 

1,092.2 

6 

West  Virginia 

362 

217,200 

600.0 

38 

700 

575,000 

821.4 

23 

Wyoming 

440 

400,000 

909.0 

13 

United  States 

55,586 

39,904,214 

717.8 
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TABLE  VI 

COST  PER  MILE  OF  ROUTE  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN.     UNITED  STATES.  1931-32. 


1 

1 

Cost  Per 

state 

Miles 

Cost 

Mile  of 

Rank 

Route 

13,200 



,  $1,403,000 

$  106.2 

20 

;  3,500 

174,000 

49.7 

40 

Arkansas 

10,950 

795,000 

72.6 

30 

California 

10,020 

1,502,500 

149.9 

5 

5,400 

356,000 

65.9 

34 

Connecticut  

2,850 

508,173 

178.3 

3 

1,600 

235,000 

146.8 

6 

85 

20,000 

235.2 

1 

Florida 

9,045 

1,000,000 

110.5 

19 

12,600 

770,000 

61.1 

35 

Idaho 

5,750 

182,500 

31.7 

48 

Illinois 

2,475 

245,000 

70.5 

32 

Indiana 

90,000 

4,592,662 

51.0 

38 

Iowa  - 

12,055 

1,467,150 

121.7 

14 

Kansas 

7,403 

217,113 

29.3 

49 

Kentucky- 

1,395 

93,000 

66.6 

33 

Louisiana- 

16,500 

1,960,833 

118.8 

16 

1.330 

171,000 

128.5 

11 

Maryland 

6.957 

772.319 

111.0 

18 

Massachusetts 

6,727 

931,500 

138.4 

8 

Michigan 

5,172 

690,600 

133.5 

10 

Minnesota 

9,590 

1.143.800 

119.2 

15 

Mississippi 

25,200 

1,120,000 

44.4 

45 

Missouri 

1,130 

93.500 

82.7 

28 

Montana 

4,320 

216,000 

50.0 

39 

Nebraska  . 

2,905 

373,500 

128.5 

11 

Nevada 

1,680 

78.400 

46.7 

44 

New  Hampshire 

1.505 

203,500 

135.2 

g 

New  Jersey 

7,530 

1,757,000 

233.3 

2 

New  Mexico 

8,250 

404,267 

49.0 

41 

New  York 

5,640 

587,265 

104.1 

22 

North  Carolina 

58,870 

2,174,133 

36.9 

47 

North  Dakota 

7,890 

751,973 

95.3 

24 

Ohio- 

40,160 

4,200,000 

104,5 

21 

Oklahoma 

15,749 

1.154,433 

73.3 

29 

Oregon  - 

2,100 

336,092 

160.0 

4 

Pennsylvania 

6,100 

574,475 

94.1 

25 

Rhode  Island 

875 

104,000 

118.8 

16 

South  Carolina 

,  19.640 

921,122 

46.9 

43 

South  Dakota 

1,320 

120,400 

91.2 

27 

Tennessee 

9,075 

535,760 

59.0 

37 

Texas 

10,875 

435,000 

40.0 

46 

Utah_ 

4,550 

417,470 

91.7 

26 

Vermont 

1,431 

102,900 

71.9 

31 

7,465 

1,096,043 

146.8 

6 

Washington 

13,949 

1,723,631 

123.5 

13 

West  Virginia 

3,620 

217.200 

60.0 

36 

Wisconsin.. 

6.000 

575.000 

95.8 

23 

8,500 

400,000 

47.0 

42 

United  States 

510,933 

39,904,214 

79.7 
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TABLE  VII 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MILES  OF  ROUTE  PER  BUS. 
UNITED  STATES.  1931-32. 


Number 

Miles  of 

  " 

Ave.  Miles 

State 

Buses 

Route 

Per  Bus 

Rank 

.   

2,200 

13  200 

6.0 

A9 

290 

3  500 

12.0 

1  A 
lU 

1  220 

10,950 

8.9 

25 

1  670 

10  020 

6.0 

AO 

570 

5,400 

9.4 

18 

475 

2  850 

6.0 

49 

200 

1,600 

8.0 

90 
4y 

12 

85 

7.0 

34 

1  150 

9  045 

7  8 

99 

1  400 

12,600 

9.0 

19 

Tn-^  • 

385 

5  750 

14  0 
141. y 

/• 

D 

275 

2  475 

9.0 

1  Q 

ly 

0,0  I  £i 

1/11 

8 

12  055 

o.u 

48 

494 

7  403 

1  4.  Q 

6 

155 

1  395 

y.u 

19 

16  500 

7  0 

o4 

190 

1  330 

7.0 

£>4 

Maryland 

771 

o,yo  1 

y.u 

19 

Massachusetts 

1,035 

6.4 

40 

865 

5  172 

K  Q 

o.y 

47 

Minnesota 

1,530 

y,oyu 

<;  9 

41 

2,800 

25  200 

y.u 

19 

125 

1  130 

O  A 

y.u 

19 

Montana 

360 

4  320 

1 9  n 

l^.U 

10 

415 

^,yuo 

7  A 

<.u 

34 

112 

l,OoU 

15.0 

3 

New  Hampshire 

215 

x,ouo 

7.0 

34 

1,255 

/,0oU 

O.U 

42 

430 

19.1 

2 

705 

5  640 

Q  A 
O.U 

29 

North  Carolina 

4,240 

58,870 

13.9 

(IOC 

7  890 

iO.U 

6 

Ohio 

5,020 

40.160 

8.0 

29 

Oklahoma 

1,480 

15,749 

10.6 

16 

300 

9  1  C\C\ 

T  A 

( .U 

34 

1,015 

6,100 

6.0 

42 

Rhode  Island 

iuO 

875 

O.O 

28 

South  Carolina 

1,669 

19,640 

11.7 

13 

South  Dakota 

176 

1,320 

7.5 

33 

Tennessee 

825 

9,075 

11.0 

15 

Texas 

725 

10.875 

15.0 

3 

Utah 

383 

4,550 

11.8 

12 

Vermont 

127 

1,431 

11.2 

14 

Virginia 

1,493 

7,465 

5.0 

48 

Washington 

1,578 

13,949 

8.8 

26 

West  Virginia 

362 

3,620 

10.0 

17 

Wisconsin 

700 

6,000 

8.5 

27 

Wyoming 

440 

8,500 

19.3 

1 

United  States 

55,586 

510,933 

9.2 

- 
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TABLE  VIII 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MILES  OF  ROUTE  PER  SCHOOL. 
UNITED  STATES.  1931-32. 


Number 

Miles  of 

Ave.  Per 

Schools 

Route 

School 

Rank 

 . 

600 

13,200 

22.0 

30 

Arizona 

46 

3.500 

76.0 

3 

152 

10,950 

72.0 

4 

534 

10,020 

18.7 

37 

168 

5,400 

32.1 

20 

240 

2,850 

11.8 

45 

50 

1,600 

32.0 

21 

D.  of  Columbia 

4 

85 

21.0 

33 

Florida 

260 

9,045 

34.7 

16 

Georgia 

360 

12.600 

35.0 

14 

Idaho 

65 

5,750 

88.4 

2 

Illinois 

175 

2.475 

14.1 

42 

Indiana 

905 

90,000 

99.4 

1 

Iowa 

323 

12,055 

37.3 

12 

Kansas 

236 

7.403 

31.3 

23 

Kentucky 

32 

1.395 

43.5 

7 

Louisiana- 

700 

16.500 

23.5 

27 

Maine 

96 

1,330 

13.8 

43 

Maryland 

361 

6,957 

19.2 

36 

Massachusetts  - 

442 

6,727 

15.2 

41 

Michigan 

332 

5,172 

15.5 

39 

Minnesota  _ 

425 

9,590 

22.5 

28 

Mississippi 

960 

25,200 

26.2 

26 

53 

1.130 

21,3 

32 

Montana 

101 

4,320 

42.7 

9 

Nebraska  ^ 

84 

2,905 

34.5 

17 

Nevada  _ 

26 

1.680 

64.6 

5 

New  Hampshire 

132 

1,505 

11.4 

46 

New  Jersey 

387 

7,530 

19.4 

35 

New  Mexico 

239 

8,250 

34.5 

17 

New  York 

460 

5,640 

12.2 

44 

North  Carolina - 

1,170 

58,870 

50.3 

6 

North  Dakota 

357 

7.890 

22.1 

29 

Ohio- 

930 

40,160 

43.1 

8 

Oklahoma. 

429 

15,749 

36.7 

13 

Oregon 

100 

2.100 

21.0 

33 

Pennsylvania 

610 

6,100 

10.0 

47 

Rhode  Island 

100 

875 

8.7 

49 

South  Carolina 

690 

19,640 

28.4 

25 

South  Dakota 

43 

1,320 

30.6 

24 

Tennessee  .  _ 

260 

9,075 

34.9 

15 

Texas 

340 

10,875 

31.9 

22 

Utah  - 

120 

4,550 

37.9 

11 

Vermont 

65 

1,431 

22.0 

30 

Virginia 

230 

7,465 

32.4 

19 

Washington 

908 

13,949 

15.3 

40 

West  Virginia 

230 

3,620 

15.7 

38 

Wisconsin 

600 

6,000 

10.0 

47 

Wyoming 

200 

8.500 

42.5 

10 

United  States 

16,330 

510,933 

31.3  j 
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TABLE  IX 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  RESIDING  PER  MILE  OF  ROUTE. 
UNITED  STATES.  1931-32. 


01lilG[z*6Il 

Ave  Per 

state 

Mile 

Rank 

66.500 

13,200 

5.0 

3 

4,400 

3.500 

1.2 

47 

Arkansas 

47.000 

10.950 

4.2 

9 

50.100 

10.020 

5.0 

3 

12,450 

5,400 

2.3 

36 

Connecticut 

11,900 

2,850 

4.1 

11 

Delaware 

6,500 

1,600 

4.0 

12 

207 

85 

2.4 

35 

Florida 

35,000 

9,045 

3.8 

14 

Georgia 

40,000 

12,600 

3.1 

25 

Idaho  - 

9,625 

5.750 

1.6 

44 

Illinois  - 

7,400 

2.475 

2.9 

26 

Indiana 

155,203 

90.000 

1.7 

43 

Iowa 

40,987 

12,055 

3.4 

18 

Kansas  - 

6,995 

7,403 

.9 

49 

Kentucky 

4,650 

1,395 

3.3 

20 

Louisiana 

78,142 

16,500 

4.7 

7 

Maine 

6,650 

1,330 

5.0 

3 

Maryland 

31,873 

6,957 

4.5 

8 

Massachusetts  . 

26,910 

6,727 

4.0 

12 

Michigan 

25,860 

5,172 

5.0 

3 

Minnesota  _ 

31,150 

9,590 

3.2 

23 

Mississippi 

84,000 

25,200 

3.3 

20 

Missouri 

3,125 

1,130 

2.7 

33 

Montana 

7,200 

4,320 

1.6 

44 

Nebraska 

12,450 

2.905 

4.2 

9 

Nevada  - 

2,800 

1.680 

2.8 

30 

New  Hampshire 

4,300 

1.505 

2.8 

30 

New  Jersey 

50,200 

7,530 

6.6 

2 

New  Mexico 

10,783 

8,250 

1.3 

46 

New  York  (outside) 

18.330 

5,640 

3.2 

23 

North  Carolina 

200,416 

58,870 

3.4 

18 

North  Dakota 

15.759 

7.890 

1.9 

41 

Ohio- 

150,600 

40,160 

3.7 

15 

Oklahoma 

58.376 

15,749 

3.7 

15 

Oregon  _ 

6,000 

2,100 

2.8 

30 

Pennsylvania- 

20,300 

6,100 

3.3 

19 

Rhode  Island 

2,600 

875 

2.9 

26 

South  Carolina 

43,958 

19,640 

2.2 

37 

South  Dakota 

3,880 

1.320 

2.9 

26 

Tennessee 

20,625 

9,075 

2.2 

37 

Texas 

21,750 

10,875 

2.0 

39 

Utah-- 

13.405 

4,550 

2.9 

26 

Vermont 

2,595 

1,431 

1.8 

42 

Virginia 

69,431 

7,465 

9.3 

1 

Washington 

50,332 

13,949 

3.6 

17 

West  Virginia 

9,050 

3,620 

2.5 

34 

Wisconsin 

12,337 

6,000 

2.0 

39 

Wyoming 

8,735 

8,500 

1.0 

48 

United  States                _  _ 

1,602.839 

510,933 

3.1 

22 
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TABLE  X 

NUMBER  PUPILS  PER  BUS.     UNITED  STATES.  1931-32. 


Number 

Number 

State 

Buses 

Children 

Children 

Rank 

Per  Bus 

2,200 

66,500 

30.2 

13 

290 

4,400 

15.1 

48 

1,220 

47,000 

38.5 

6 

California  

1.670 

50,100 

30.0 

14 

Colorado  

570 

12,450 

21.8 

37 

475 

11,900 

25.0 

27 

200 

6,500 

32.5 

10 

12 

207 

17.2 

46 

1,150 

35,000 

30.4 

14 

1,400 

40,000 

28.5 

22 

385 

9,625 

25.0 

27 

275 

7,400 

26.9 

23 

6,372 

155,203 

24.3 

35 

2,411 

40,987 

17.0 

47 

494 

6,995 

14.1 

49 

155 

4,650 

30.0 

14 

2,335 

78,142 

33.4 

9 

Maine  - 

190 

6,650 

35.0 

7 

Maryland 

771 

31,873 

41.3 

3 

Massachusetts 

1,035 

26,910 

26.0 

25 

Michigan 

865 

25,860 

29.8 

21 

Minnesota 

1,530 

31,150 

20.3 

39 

Mississippi 

2,800 

84,000 

30.0 

14 

Missouri  ^  _ 

125 

3,125 

25.0 

27 

Montana 

360 

7,200 

20.0 

40 

Nebraska 

415 

12,450 

30.0 

14 

Nevada 

112 

2,800 

25.0 

27 

New  Hampshire  - 

215 

4,300 

20.0 

40 

New  Jersey 

1,255 

50,200 

40.0 

4 

New  Mexico 

430 

10,783 

25.0 

27 

New  York  (outside) 

705 

18,330 

26.0 

25 

North  Carolina 

4,240 

200,416 

47.3 

1 

North  Dakota 

526 

15,759 

29.9 

20 

Ohio- 

5,020 

150,600 

30.0 

14 

Oklahoma 

1,480 

58,376 

39.4 

5 

Oregon 

300 

6,000 

20.0 

40 

Pennsylvania 

1,015 

20,300 

20.0 

40 

Rhode  Island 

105 

2,600 

24.7 

34 

South  Carolina . 

1,669 

43,958 

26.3 

24 

South  Dakota 

176 

3,880 

22.0 

36 

Tennessee 

825 

20,625 

25.0 

27 

Texas 

725 

21,750 

30.0 

14 

Utah- 

383 

13,405 

35.0 

7 

Vermont 

127 

2,595 

20.4 

38 

Virginia 

1,493 

69,431 

46.5 

2 

Washington 

1,578 

50,332 

31.8 

11 

West  Virginia 

362 

9,050 

25.0 

27 

Wisconsin 

700 

12,337 

17.6 

45 

Wyoming 

440 

8,735 

19.8 

44 

United  States 

55,586 

1,602,839 

28.8 
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TABLE  XI. 

PER  CAPITA  COST  PER  DAY  FOR  SCHOOL  BUS  TRANSPORTATION. 
UNITED  STATES.*  1929-1930. 


1 

Number  \ 

Per  Cap. 

Per  Cap. 

Days  in 

Cost 

Cost 

Rank 

Term** 

Per  Year 

Per  Day 

150.0 

18.49 

.1232 

12 

175.1 

49.56 

.2830 

48 

147.2 

14.90 

.1012 

8 

178.3 

30.00 

.1682 

21 

Colorado  

180.0 

28.68 

.1593 

18 

Connecticut 

184.0 

47.33 

.2572 

45 

Delaware 

178.5 

35.40 

.1983 

34 

D.  of  Columbia  

175.8 

71.12 

.4045 

49 

154.0 

26.73 

.1735 

30 

Georgia 

148.0 

18.85 

.1273 

11 

Idaho 

172.0 

18.93 

.1100 

7 

189.0 

37.11 

.1963 

35 

Indiana 

170.0 

27.39 

.1611 

28 

Iowa 

174.0 

37.87 

.2176 

40 

Kansas 

169.0 

40.00 

.2366 

44 

Kentucky 

168.0 

12.50 

.0744 

4 

Louisiana 

153.3 

27.26 

.1778 

29 

Maine 

178.0 

23.78 

.1335 

16 

Maryland 

187.1 

25.98 

.1388 

15 

Massachusetts 

183.0 

34.61 

.1891 

33 

Michigan 

170.0 

32.83 

.1931 

36 

Minnesota, 

178.0 

29.60 

.1662 

24 

Mississippi 

139.0 

13.33 

.0958 

2 

Missouri 

175.7 

30.00 

.1707 

32 

Montana 

178.7 

30.00 

.1678 

23 

Nebraska 

177.3 

29.00 

.1635 

26 

Nevada 

170.3 

28.00 

.1644 

25 

New  Hampshire 

177.9 

45.00 

.2529 

46 

New  J ersey 

188.0 

30.66 

.1630 

27 

New  Mexico 

172.0 

35.09 

.2040 

37 

New  York 

187.5 

32.03 

.1708 

31 

North  Carolina , 

154.0 

11.25 

.0730 

5 

North  Dakota 

165.7 

44.10 

.2661 

47 

Ohio 

179.2 

17.09 

.0953 

3 

Oklahoma 

149.0 

19.34 

.1297 

9 

Oregon 

174.3 

35.00 

.2008 

38 

Pennsylvania 

181.5 

28.25 

.1556 

19 

Rhode  Island 

195.0 

29.62 

.1518 

20 

South  Carolina 

147.0 

31.45 

.2139 

41 

South  Dakota- 

178.5 

30.00 

.1680 

22 

Tennessee 

165.0 

19.97 

.1210 

13 

Texas- 

152.9 

19.51 

.1275 

10 

Utah . 

172.5 

20.41 

.1183 

6 

Vermont 

168.0 

40.00 

.2380 

43 

Virginia 

166.3 

16.30 

.0980 

1 

Washington 

179.0 

35.94 

.2000 

39 

West  Virginia 

165.6 

24.00 

.1449 

17 

Wisconsin 

179.2 

25.00 

.1395 

14 

Wj'oming  . 

175.7 

38.88 

.2212 

42 

United  States 

172,25 

24.96 

.1449 

*  Bus  Transportation.     (Magazine).    Feb.  1930. 

**  1929-30  American  School  Board  Journal.    Feb.  1932. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EFFECT  OF  SIZE  OF  LOAD  UPON  SCHOOL  BUS  TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 

Foreword:  In  this  chapter  size  of  load  will  be  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  pupils  transported  daily  per  bus.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer 
the  question:  What  is  the  relationship  of  size  of  load  to  transportation 
costs  ?  In  order  that  this  inquiry  may  be  of  greater  value  an  anaJysis  will 
be  made  not  only  of  data  which  pertain  to  North  Carolina  but  also  of  the 
data  for  the  nation  at  large. 

Size  of  Load  in  the  United  States:  In  the  United  States  there  were  on 
January  1,  1932,  55,586  buses.  These  55,586  buses  transported  1,602,839 
children  daily — an  average  load  of  28.8  pupils. 

Since  there  are  no  official  figures  as  to  length  of  term  in  the  different 
states  for  the  year  1930-31,  Table  XII  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  data  were  available — namely,  1929-30.  Table  XII 
shows  that  the  annual  daily  per  capita  cost  in  North  Carolina  is  approxi- 
mately one  half  as  much  as  in  the  nation  at  large  and  less  than  in  any  other 
state.  North  Carolina,  therefore,  has  not  only  the  lowest  annual  per 
capita  cost  but  the  lowest  daily  per  capita  cost  of  any  of  the  states  in 
the  union. 

TABLE  XII. 

DAILY  LOAD  AND  DAILY  PER  CAPITA  COST  FOR  PUPIL  SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1929-30 


State 

Pupil  Load 

Per  Cap. 

State 

Pupil  Load 

Per  Cap. 

Per  Bus* 

Cost* 

(con't) 

Per  Bus 

Cost 

Alabama 

31.5 

$.1232 

Nevada 

25.0 

$.1644 

Arizona 

12.1 

.2830 

New  Hampshire - 

_  20.0 

.2529 

Arkansas 

36.9 

.1012 

New  Jersey 

26.0 

.1630 

California 

30.0 

.1682 

New  Mexico  

25.0 

.2040 

Colorado 

21.7 

.1593 

New  York 

26.0 

.1708 

Connecticut 

25.0 

.2572 

North  Carolina 

42.6 

.0730 

Delaware 

26.8 

.1983 

North  Dakota  

19.2 

.2661 

D.  of  Columbia  

15.9 

.4045 

Ohio 

35.0 

.0953 

Florida 

30.0 

.1735 

Oklahoma 

37.9 

.1297 

Georgia 

29.1 

.1273 

Oregon 

20.0 

.2008 

Idaho 

25.0 

.1100 

Pennsylvania  

20.0 

.1556 

Illinois 

22.5 

.1963 

Rhode  Island  

27.0 

.1518 

Indiana 

23.7 

.1611 

South  Carolina— 

25.0 

.2139 

Iowa 

17.0 

.2176 

South  Dakota  

20.0 

.1680 

Kansas 

15.0 

.2366 

Tennessee 

25.0 

.1210 

Kentucky 

48.0 

.0744 

Texas 

30.0 

.1275 

Louisiana 

29.7 

.1778 

Utah 

34.2 

.1183 

Maine 

37.8 

.1385 

Vermont 

20.0 

.2380 

Maryland 

38.0 

.1388 

Virginia 

36.8 

.0980 

Massachusetts 

26.0 

.1891 

Washington   

25.0 

.2000 

Michigan 

26.3 

.1931 

West  Virginia  

25.0 

.1449 

Minnesota 

25.0 

.1662 

Wisconsin 

20.0 

.1395 

Mississippi 

30.0 

.0958 

Wyoming 

18.0 

.2212 

Missouri 

25.0 

.1707 

U.  S. 

28.3 

.1449 

Montana 

20.0 

.1678 

Nebraska 

25.0 

.1635 

*  See  Appendix  Chapter  I. 
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Table  XIV  shows,  in  a  general  way,  the  relationship  between  daily  per 
capita  costs  and  pupil  load  per  truck.  The  average  daily  per  capita  cost 
for  those  states  having  an  average  pupil  load  per  bus  of  10.0 — 19.9  pupils 
is  $.2610;  for  those  states  having  an  average  pupil  load  per  bus  of  20.0 — 29.9 
pupils  is  $.1724;  for  those  states  having  an  average  pupil  load  per  bus  of 
30.0 — 39.9  pupils  is  $.1248;  and,  for  those  states  having  an  average  pupil 
load  of  40.0—49.9  pupils  is  $.0737.  These  figures  indicate  that  as  the 
pupil  load  per  bus  increases  the  daily  per  capita  cost  for  school  transporta- 
tion decreases. 

Size  of  Load  in  North  Carolina:  In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of 
number  of  pupils  per  bus  upon  school  transportation  costs  in  North 
Carolina  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  transportation  records  furnished 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  by  superintendents  of  schools 
in  50  counties.  Only  county  owned  and  county  operated  trucks  were 
included  in  the  study. 

The  investigation  revealed  that: 

(1)  Daily  per  capita  costs  and  costs  per  mile  for  school  bus  trans- 
portation decrease  as  the  pupil  load  per  bus  increases. 

(2)  The  daily  cost  per  truck  increases  as  the  load  is  increased. 

TABLE  XIII. 

EFFECT  OF  SIZE  OF  LOAD  UPON  DAILY  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS. 
NORTH  CAROLINA.    COUNTY  OWNED  TRUCKS.  1930-31.* 


Items 

Number  of  Pupils  per 

Truck 

All  Trucks 

0-39.9 

40.0-79.9 

80   or  more 

Cost   per  day- 

$  1,156.00 

$  1,624.06 

$  405.86 

$  3,185.92 

Miles  per  day 

12.717 

18,204 

4,734 

35,655 

Number  pupils  transported 

15,877 

33,078 

12,886 

61,841 

Number  trucks 

529 

595 

129 

1,253 

Cost  per  mile 

$  .09090 

$  .08921 

$  .08573 

$  .08935 

Daily  per  Cap.  Cost 

$  .07281 

$  .04910 

$  .03150 

$  .05152 

Cost   per  Truck. 

$  2.18525 

$  2.72951 

$  3.14620 

$  2.54263 

*  Table  based  solely  on  data  definitely  identified  as  pertaining  to  individual  trucks. 
50  counties  involved  in  study. 


Some  discussion  of  the  two  conclusions  just  given  seems  necessary. 

The  first  conclusion  read,  in  part:  "Daily  per  capita  costs  for  school 
bus  transportation  decrease  as  the  pupil  load  per  bus  increases."  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  reader  of  this  report  will  remember  that  this 
report  is  merely  a  study  of  transportation  costs  and  in  no  instance  pretends 
to  deal  with  factors  determining  the  degree  to  which  the  convenience, 
safety  or  general  welfare  of  the  pupils  are  provided  for.  By  no  means 
should  this  conclusion  be  used  by  the  school  authorities  in  North  Carolina 
as  an  excuse  for  allowing  over-crowding  of  school  buses  to  occur.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  thirty  elementary  pupils  do  not  constitute  a  load 
equivalent  to  30  high  school  pupils.  Superintendent  K.  R.  Curtis  of  the 
Wilson  County  Public  Schools  (N.  C),  after  weighing  large  numbers  of 
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school  children  has  estimated  the  weight  of  the  average  elementary  pupil 
to  be  71.0  pounds;  the  weight  of  the  average  high  school  pupil  110.0  pounds. 
The  age  of  the  children  served  by  the  bus,  therefore,  is  one  factor  which 
must  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  proper  size  of  load  for  each 
bus.  In  fact  there  are  many  other  factors  such  as  density  of  population, 
road  conditions,  etc.,  which  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  first 
conclusion  advanced.  In  connection  with  Conclusion  (1)  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  reduction  in  costs  per  mile  as  result  of  an  increase  load  is  not  as 
great  as  the  reduction  in  daily  per  capita  cost. 

The  second  conclusion  is  rather  ob\ious.  The  cost  of  operating  a  large 
truck,  however,  is  offset  by  the  number  of  pupils  transported  in  the  larger 
vehicle.  It  is  per  capita  costs  that  are  of  prime  importance  to  the  school 
official  since  per  capita  costs  are  fair  indices  of  economical  transportation. 
The  number  of  children  to  be  transported  is  a  condition  to  be  faced. 
Economical  transportation  is  one  goal  to  be  achieved. 

The  study  of  North  Carolina  data,  in  fact  leads,  in  the  main,  to  the  same 
conclusions  as  those  derived  from  a  study  of  conditions  in  the  nation  at 
large.  These  conclusions,  however,  must  be  interpreted  only  in  terms  of 
local  conditions.  Each  bus  route — like  each  indi\idual — has  characteristics 
of  its  own.  There  are  some  routes  which,  because  of  local  conditions,  still 
call  for  a  small  pupil  load  per  bus.  These  data,  however,  do  constitute  a 
challenge  to  the  county  superintendent  to  arrange  for  as  large  pupil  loads 
as  conditions  will  permit. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  II 
EFFECT  OF  SIZE  OF  LOAD  UPON  SCHOOL  BUS  TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  1930-31. 


(Note:  All  data  in  this  chapter  are  based  upon  the  pupil  load  of 
individual  buses.  In  order  to  be  included  in  these  tabulations,  the  pupil 
load  of  each  bus  had  to  be  definitely  stated  on  the  1930-31  Transportation 
Report  furnished  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
No  county-wide  load  figures  were  translated  into  average  per  bus.  It  seemed 
that  this  procedure  promised  greatest  accuracy;  hence,  its  adoption.  The 
totals  given  in  this  chapter,  therefore,  are  not  identical  to  the  totals  given 
in  other  chapters.) 
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TABLE  XIV. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  NUMBER  PUPILS  PER  BUS  AND 
DAILY  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION. 


state 

Daily  Load  Per  Bus 

10 

1               20                  30  40 

.1232 

.2830 

.1012 
.1682 

.1593 
.2572 

Delaware 

.1983 
.4045 

D.  of  Columbia  



.1735 

Georgia  

.1273 
.1100 
.1963 
.1611 

Iowa 

.2610 
.2366 

.0744 

Louisiana 

.1778 

.1335 
.1388 

.1891 
.1931 
.1662 

Minnesota 

.0958 

.1707 
.1678 
.1635 
.1644 
.2529 
.1630 
.2040 
.1708 

New  Hampshire 



- 

.0730 



Ohio 

.2661 

.0953 
.1297 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

.2008 
.1556 
.1518 
.2139 
.1680 
.1210 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

.1275 
.1183 

Vermont  1 

.2380 

Virginia  ' 

.0980 

.2000 
.1449 
.1395 

West  Virerinia  i 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

.2212 

U.  S.  (Total) 

1.8273 
.2176 

4.8280  1.4980 
.1724  ,  .1248 

.1474 
.0737 
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TABLE  XV 

SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  ON  COUNTY-OWNED  AND 
COUNTY  OPERATED  BUSES  HAVING  DAILY  LOAD  OF 
0.0—39.9  PUPILS.    NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-1931 


County 

No.  Buses 

1 

1  Daily 
Mileage 

No.  Pupils 
Carried 

Total  Daily 

uost 

Transp. 

9 

209 

251 

$  22.36 

16 

457 

578 

33.81 

8 

251 

273 

25  39 

29 

753 

715 

48.01 

6 

190 

166 

11.44 

4 

84 

106 

10.99 

12 

257 

379 

61.09 

49 

1,109 

1510 

106.79 

17 

326 

566 

32.79 

43 

896 

1302 

56.58 

18 

492 

518 

38.25 

Hoke- 

11 

257 

356 

25.10 

Hyde_^_ 

12 

£iO£t 

324 

35  18 

Iredell  

25 

coo 

690 

28.41 

10 

213 

337 

23  21 

Lincoln  

1 

-  -   

17 

J..  (  4 

2 

4t) 

59 

3  68 

41 

<  O.oU 

Orange 

21 

471 

573 

86.98 

Pamlico 

4 

64 

120 

13.08 

Pasquotank 

21 

346 

682 

45.60 

Pender 

29 

844 

836 

69.45 

Person 

9 

339 

246 

24.44 

Pitt- 

56 

1142 

1861 

103.46 

Richmond 

12 

256 

332 

19.72 

Rockingham 

16 

341 

491 

49.41 

Rowan  - 

4 

117 

105 

10.58 

Scotland 

11  ■ 

333 

293 

22.83 

Stanly 

3 

94 

94 

7.17 

Swain                                                   _  . 

3 

80 

91 

9.62 

Warren 

27 

890 

773 

53.04 

Total-  - 

529 

12,717 

15,877 

$1,156.00 
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TABLE  XVI 

SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  ON  COUNTY-OWNED  AND 
COUNTY  OPERATED  BUSES  HAVING  DAILY  LOAD  OF 
40—79.99  PUPILS.    NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-1931. 


Total 

Number 
Buses 

Daily 

Number 

Daily 

County 

Mileage 

Pupils 

Cost 

Carried 

Transp. 

16 

538 

887 

$  42.13 

Avery 

] 

28 

47 

1.59 

Brunswick  

16 

462 

832 

28.30 

30 

1,436 

1,710 

119.84 

CsrterGt 

8 

173 

424 

14.40 

1 

24 

47 

1.48 

C^.  1  o  vol  Q  n  f1 

28 

897 

1,696 

100.61 

Davidson 

45 

1,186 

2,709 

201.34 

Edgecombe 

12 

338 

583 

25.37 

Franklin 

24 

566 

1  273 

48.36 

Greene  - 

15 

457 

732 

23.45 

Harnett 

39 

1,199 

2,353 

94.57 

E[3.y\sroo(i 

7 

451 

30.00 

Hoke 

10 

303 

565 

26.10 

Hyde 

4 

117 

196 

14.46 

Iredell 

44 

1,636 

2  474 

62.77 

17 

483 

761 

39.25 

Lenoir 

T  •  1 

16 

388 

979 

32  82 

IVTflHlQD'n 

11 

356 

721 

26.49 

Mitchell 

5 

175 

354 

20.58 

11 

271 



OH 

21.32 

Orange 

12 

376 

638 

44.40 

Pamlico 

9 

238 

514 

23.96 

Pasquotank 

9 

172 

419 

16.16 

Pender 

18 

550 

923 

41.77 

Person 

24 

981 

1,308 

88.00 

Pitt 

23 

466 

1,076 

44.28 

Richmond 

21 

618 

1,108 

36.62 

Rockingham 

32 

701 

1,555 

95.64 

Rowan 

15 

421 

986 

53.39 

Sampson  .  . 

Scotland 

6 

192 

305 

12.75 

Stanly_ 

38 

1,372 

2,384 

116.86 

Swain 

4 

154 

246 

16.27 

Warren 

24 

677 

1,277 

58.79 

Total 

595 

18,204 

33,078 

1.624.06 
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TABLE  XVII 

SCHOOL    TRANSPORTATION    COSTS    ON    COUNTY-OWNED  AND 
COUNTY  OPERATED  BUSES  HAVING  DAILY  LOAD  OF  80  OR 
MORE  PUPILS.    NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-1931. 


County 

No.  Buses 

Daily 
Mileage 

No.  Pupils 
Carried 

Total  Daily 
Cost  Transp. 

Alexander 

2 

45  !  189 

$  4.63 

Avery 

Bladen  - 

7 

338 

856 

29.19 

1 

3 

28 
152 

83 
261 

2.11 
8.78 

Cabarrus 

Carteret 

9 

360 

839 

32.32 

Columbus 

22 

758 

2164 

87.93 

Davie 

Franklin  

2 

41 

185 

3.32 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

13 
9 

445 
341 

1249 
1125 



27.90 
31..53 

Haywood 

Hoke 

Hyde 

1 

Iredell 

4 

120 

421 

6.05 

Jones 

Lincoln 

11 

a35> 

1108 

23.67 

Macon 

Madison 
Martin 

11  '  468 

1 

1242 

32.71 

Mitchell 

7 

267 

591 

29.20 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow 

2 

87 

175 

7.33 

Orange 

Pamlico 

1 

34 

97 

3.51 

Pender 

1 
2 

34 
101 

84 
169 

2.31 
6.88 

Person             .  _     _  _ 

Richmond 

1 

57 

83 

1.85 

Rowan                 _  — 

7 

244 

658 

29.52 

2 

68 
371 
43 

196 
978 
133 

5.03 
27.88 
2.21 

Stanly 

11 
1 

Swain 

Total 

129 

4,734 

12,886 

405.86 

CHAPTER  III. 

EFFECT  OF  AGE  OF  BUS  ON  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 

Foreword:  There  are  no  federal  or  national  figures  available  to  show  the 
effect  of  age  of  bus  upon  school  transportation  costs.  This  chapter  of  this 
report,  therefore,  must  confine  itself  to  an  analysis  of  transportation  costs 
in  North  Carolina. 

All  data  appearing  in  this  chapter  are  based  upo  nthe  ages  of  individual 
buses.  In  order  to  be  included  in  these  tabulations  the  age  of  each  bus 
had  to  be  definitely  stated  on  the  1930-31  Transportation  Report  furnished 
the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  data  con- 
cern only  those  buses,  in  the  50  counties  studied,  that  are  county-owned  or 
county  operated.   The  data  are  divided  into  the  following  age  groups. 

a.  Buses  1  or  2  years  of  age. 

b.  Buses  3  or  4  years  of  age. 

c.  Buses  5  or  more  years  of  age. 

In  this  chapter  age  of  bus  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
formula : 

Age  of  bus  =  Age  (motor  +  chasis  -f  body) 
3 

Results: 


Table  XVIII  shows  the  scope  of  the  statistical  inquiry  and  a  summary  of 
the  statistical  data.  This  table  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
supplementary  tables  which  appear  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter. 

TABLE  XVIII. 

EFFECT  OF  AGE  UPON  DAILY  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS.  NORTH 
CAROLINA.  COUNTY  OWNED  BUSES.  1930-31.* 

Age  of  Bus  in  Years 


Item  1 — 2  3 — 4  5  or  more  Total 


Cost  per  day  $     833.92  $  1.187.11  $  1,135.22  $  3,145.25 

Miles    per   day                         11,638  12,425  11,611  35,674 

No.  Pupils  Transp                    21,886  21,205  18,766  61,857 

No.   trucks                                       368                      440  446  1,254 

Cost  per  mile  $          .07165  $          .09554  $          .09777  $  .08847 

Daily  Per  Cap.  Cost  $          .03810  $         .05598  $          .06493  $  .05102 

Daily  Cost  Per  Bus  $        2.26609  $        2.69798  $        2.54534  $  2.51695 


*  Table  based  solely  on  data  definitely  identified  as  pertaining  to  individual  buses. 
50  counties  involved  in  study. 

It  has  been  found  that  on  the  average  the  daily  per  capita  cost  for 
transporting  pupils  increases  steadily  as  the  age  of  the  bus  increases.  The 
daily  per  capita  cost  on  buses  1  or  2  years  of  age  is  $.03810;  on  buses 
3  or  4  years  of  age  $.05598;  and,  on  buses  5  or  more  years  of  age  $.06493. 
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These  figures  are  slightly  under  actual  costs,  however,  since  in  a  few 
instances  certain  costs  were  not  allocated  by  bus.  The  trends  revealed, 
however,  do  have  a  definite  significance. 

Conclusions: 

The  data  presented  in  this  chapter  suggest  the  following  conclusions: 

(a)  Daily  per  capita  costs  increase  with  the  age  of  the  bus. 

(b)  The  cost  per  mile  increases  with  the  age  of  the  bus. 

(c)  There  is  no  relationship  between  age  and  daily  cost  per  bus. 

In  interpreting  these  conclusions  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  newer 
type  of  buses,  in  the  main,  are  capable  of  carrying  heavier  and  larger  pupil 
loads.  In  fact  size  of  load  per  bus  seems  to  be  of  paramount  importance 
in  determining  daily  per  capita  costs. 


APPENDIX  CHAPTER  III. 
EFFECT  OF  AGE  OF  BUS  ON  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 
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TABLE  XIX 

TRANSPORTATION    COSTS   ON   COUNTY   OWNED    AND  COUNTY 
OPERATED  BUSES— AGES  1  AND  2  YEARS. 
NORTH  CAROLINA— 1930— 31 


i  Number 

Daily 

No.  Pupils 

Total  Daily 

County 

Buses 

Mileage 

j  Carried 

Cost  Transp. 

22 

637 

1122 

$  54.09 

All  ACrVl  51  Tl  f^M 

6 

260 

681 

"RlnrltfiTi 

Brunswick 

6 

189 

329 

12.59 

Cabarrus 

7 

380 

502 

27.99 

7 

169 

267 

J.4.UU 

1 

24 

47 

1.48 

ClGvelH-nd 

10 

357 

778 

30.56 

Columbus 

CuinbGrland, 

Ds-vidson 

33 

1045 

123  38 

g 

216 

351 

14  24 

6 

128 

325 

12.13 

2 

46 

Halifax 

Harnett 

12 

407 

993 

27.02 

Haywood 

8 

331 

851 

28.28 

Hoke 

7 

200 

zsy 

14  65 

Hyde 

g 

198 

342 

21  64 

Iredell 

28 

1015 

1  KQC 
1  Ooo 

£)  /  .Of) 

13 

354 

081 

29  11 

Lenoir 

T  • 

g 

210 

CI  1 

1  Q9 

Q 
O 

o4i 

889 

21.92 

iviitcneii 

loo 

297 

10. tj  / 

g 

478 

Id. 45 

0 

152 

298 

17.19 

Pamlico 

10 

260 

561 

32.28 

Pasquotank 

3 

79 

144 

4.76 

Pender 

12 

398 

545 

25.89 

Person 

18 

739 

993 

54.75 

Pitt-                                  _  _ 

29 

601 

1128 

45.76 

Richmond 

5 

150 

283 

8.28 

Rockingham 

8 

200 

426 

19.40 

Rowan 

4 

154 

239 

12.06 

Scotland 

6 

218 

367 

12.70 

Stanly 

22 

735 

1474 

46.52 

Swain 

4 

149 

249 

10.48 

Warren 

29 

1 

938 

1172 

50.48 

Total 

368 

11,638 

21,886 

833.92 
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TABLE  XX 

TRANSPORTATION   COSTS   ON   COUNTY   OWNED   AND  COUNTY 
OPERATED  BUSES—  AGES  3  AND  4  YEARS.  NORTH 
CAROLINA  1930-31 


L^oun  ty 

No.  Buses 

Daily 
Mileage 

No.  Pupils 
Carried 

Total  Daily 
Cost  Transp. 

1 

155 

205 

$  15.04 

o 
£t 

106 

223 

8.53 

738 

1,111 

50.26 

Cabarrus                                 _  _ 

16 

736 

855 

61.19 

Carteret 

15 

406 

554 

24.79 

Chowan 

3 

109 

90 

5.03 

Cleveland 

18 

598 

1206 

62.42 

Davidson 

38 

yoo 

2,098 

187.16 

Edgecombe 

849 

1191 

78.96 

Franklin 

30 

681 

1438 

59.11 

9 

229 

352 

13.00 

Guilford 



Halifax  !. 

Harnett 

18 

614 

1243 

38.59 

Haywood 

4 

114 

355 

14.80 

Hoke 

Hyde- 

3 

77 

84 

13.62 

Iredell 

9 

307 

412 

12.10 

Jones 

6 

166 

248 

13.98 

Lincoln 

6 

164 

406 

-.  - 
10.72 

Madison 

13 

444 

990 

34.52 

Mitchell 

'i 

109 

226 

12.13 

Onslow 

29 

673 

1013 

65.32 

Orange 

9 

219 

290 

35.37 

Pamlico 

4 

76 

170 

8.27 

Pasquotank 

18 

298 

614 

32.83 

Pender  _____ 

31 

855 

1170 

73.85 

Person 

6 

273 

244 

22.35 

Pitt-         _  __ 

19 

411 

753 

37.96 

Richmond 

13 

420 

664 

21.61 

Rockingham 

3 

56 

137 

11.62 

Rowan 

18 

500 

1179 

65.89 

10 

280 

355 

22.50 

Stanly 

16 

597 

1032 

52.27 

Warren 

7 

199 

297 

21.32 

Total 

440 

12,425 

21,205 

$2,071.03 
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TABLE  XXI 

TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  ON  COUNTY  OWNED  AND  COUNTY 
OPERATED  BUSES— AGE  5  OR  MORE  YEARS.    NORTH  CAROLINA 

1930-31. 


County 

No.  Buses 

Daily 
Mileage 

No.  Pupils 
Carried 

Total  Daily 
Cost  Transp. 

1 

20 

53 

$  1.34 

Cabarrus  

18 

723 

887 

63.88 

CartGrc*!/ 

15 

351 

318 

23.62 

Chowan 

3 

81 

76 

6.43 

Cleveland 

13 

386 

657 

51.24 

Columbus 

Cumberland 

- 

Davidson 

9 

217 

527 

44.43 

Edgecombe 

19 

377 

550 

37.12 

Franklin 

7 

124 

261 

12.97 

Greene 

47 

1074 

1610 

64.62 

Halifax 

Harnett  _ 

40 

1116 

1884 

93.14 

Haywood 

149 

370 

18.45 

Hoke 

360 

632 

36.63 

Hyde 

4 

74 

94 

14.37 

Iredell 

36 

1063 

1637 

47.29 

3 

176 

269 

19.37 

IjGrioir 

Lincoln 

w 

363 

1104 

31.38 

JVLS-Con 

3,dison 

3 

85 

143 

6  37 

MH.rtin 

5 

178 

422 

23.11 

Onslow^ 

17 

464 

4&4 

40  12 

Ova  "n  o"Ck 

19 

476 

623 

70  Q1 

(o.oi 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

9 

141 

343 

24.16 

Pender 

5 

175 

128 

13.68 

Person 

11 

409 

486 

42.22 

Pitt 

31 

596 

1024 

63.01 

Richmond 

16 

361 

576 

28.28 

Rockingham 

37 

786 

1483 

117.24 

Rowan 

4 

128 

331 

15.30 

Sampson 

Scotland 

3 

95 

72 

5.25 

Stanly 

14 

505 

950 

53.74 

Swain 

128 

221 

17.62 

Warren 

15 

430 

581 

40.03  . 

Total 

446 

11,611 

18,766 

1,135.22 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EFFECT  OF  TYPE  OF  ROAD  UPON  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  1930-31. 

Foreword:  The  data  presented  in  this  chapter  deal  solely  with  buses  that 
are  county-owned  and  county  operated.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  develop 
a  road  index  and  then  to  see  what  effect  type  of  road  has  upon  transporta- 
tion costs  in  North  Carolina. 

Road  Index:  Since  practically  every  bus  operates  over  different  types  of 
roads,  it  was  found  necessary  to  develop  an  index  which  would  give  arbitrary 
values  to  each  type  of  road.   The  types  of  road  are: 

(a)  State  highways. 

(b)  Maintained  roads;  and 

(c)  Other  roads. 

The  formula  employed  reads  as  follows:  Road  score  =  (percent  total 
mileage  on  hard  surface  roads  X  15)  +  (percent  total  mileage  on  main- 
tained roads  x  10)  +  (percent  total  mileage  on  dirt  roads  X  5).  For  pur- 
poses of  illustration  this  formula  may  be  applied  to  the  county  owned  and 
county  operated  buses  in  Alexander  County.  In  said  county,  the  buses 
traveled  daily  over  347  miles  of  state  highways;  390  miles  of  maintained 
roads  and  55  miles  of  other  roads.  The  daily  road  score,  therefore,  for 
Alexander  County  would  be:  (43.8  X  15)  -f  (49.2  x  10)  -}-  (6.9  X  5)  = 
1183.5.* 

Some  explanation  for  the  arbitrary  valu<js  assigned  each  type  of  road 
should,  in  all  probability,  be  given  at  this  point.  Since  such  a  small  number 
of  buses  run  over  a  single  type  of  road,  it  was  impossible  to  segregate 
groups  of  buses  on  this  basis  or  to  analize  the  costs  of  the  respective  groups. 
Had  such  analysis  been  posible,  more  definite  standards  of  cost  per  type  of 
road  could  have  been  developed.  In  assigning  arbitrary  values,  the  best 
type  roads  were  given  highest  score  values  and  the  dirt  roads  were  given 
lowest  values.  Equal  intervals  were  assigned,  because  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  over-lapping  occurs  due  to  inaccuracy  of  classification  by  type 
of  road  for  each  bus  route  listed.  A  further  defense  of  the  procedure  em- 
ployed rests  upon  the  fact  that  highway  engineers  have  no  difinite  technique 
of  sufficient  moderness  and  simplicity  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  study. 

The  road-score  procedure  employed  has  a  maximum  possible  range  of 
1000  points.  If  100%  of  the  county's  total  daily  mileage  is  on  state  high- 
ways the  maximum  road  score — 1500  points — is  achieved.  If  100%  of  the 
county's  total  daily  mileage  is  on  other  roads  the  minimum  road  score,  500 
points,  is  given.  The  maximum  range,  therefore,  is  1500  points  less  500 
points  or  1000  points. 

Results:  Tables  XXII— XXIII  and  the  tables  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  chapter  show  a  direct  relationship  between  road  conditions  and  school 
bus  transportation  costs.    Table  XXII  shows  the  relationship  between  road 


*Total  mileage  =  792  miles.    Then  347  miles  is  43. 8%  of  the  total  mileage.  Etc. 
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conditions,  as  measured  by  the  road-score  index,  and  school  bus  transportation 
costs  in  terms  of  county  averages.  Since,  however,  the  number  of  counties 
having  road  scores  within  the  range  500-999  points  was  only  five  it  was 
deemed  best  to  make  further  analysis  of  the  data  within  all  the  counties. 
After  the  data  were  analyzed  it  was  found  that  the  same  trends,  which  were 
revealed  by  county  averages,  occurred.  * 

TABLE  XXII 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ROAD  CONDITIONS  AND  BUS  TRANS- 
PORTATION COSTS.    NORTH  CAROLINA.  (As  shown  by 
county  averages).  * 


Item 

500.00  — 

Final  Road  Scores 

999.00  pts.  1  1000.00  —  1500.00  pts. 

Difference 
in  Cost 

No.  Go's. 

'  Cost 

No.  Go's. 

Gost 

Daily  per  capita  cost 

5 

$  .072 

34 

$  .064 

$  .008 

Cost  per  truck  per  mile  ^ 

5 

.112 

34 

.110 

.002 

Daily  cost  per  truck. 

5 

i  3.952 

34 

3.039 

.913 

*  Data  pertain  solely  to  county  owned  and  county  operated  trucks. 


All  things  being  equal  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
data  secured: 

(1)  There  is  a  definite  relationship  between  type  of  road 
and  school  bus  transportation  costs;  and, 

(2)  Better  roads  mean:  (a)  Lower  daily  per  capita 
cost;  (b)  Lower  costs  per  truck  per  mile;  and,  (c) 
Lower  daily  costs  per  truck. 

(3)  Better  roads  reduce  school  bus  transportation  costs 
to  the  following  extent:  (a)  The  daily  cost  per  bus 
is  reduced  33.40%;  (b)  The  daily  per  capita  cost 
is  reduced  25.347c  and  (c)  The  cost  per  truck  per 
mile  is  reduced  18.71%. 

TABLE  XXIII. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ROAD  CONDITIONS  AND  SCHOOL  BUS 
TRANSPORTATION  COSTS.   NORTH  CAROLINA.    (As  shown 
by  detailed  analysis).  1930-31.* 


Final  Road  Scores 

Difference 

500.00 — 999.00  pts. 

1000.00—1500.00  pts. 

in  Gost 

Daily  per  capita  cost 

$  .0598 

$  .0801 

$  .0203 

Cost  per  truck  per  mile_ 

.1060 

.1304 

.0244 

Daily  cost   per  truck  

2.8337 

4.2554 

1.4217 

*Data  pertain  solely  to  county  owned  and  county  operated  buses. 


*  See  Table  XXIII. 


APPENDIX  CHAPTER  IV. 
EFFECT  OF  TYPE  OF  ROADS  UPON  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 
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TABLE  XXV 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ROAD  SCORES  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS.    NORTH  CAROLINA.  1931-32 


County 

Per   Capita  Cost 

Cost  Per  Mile 

Daily  Cost 

j^er   1  rucK 

500 

1000 

500 

1000 

1000 

.066 

.11 

3.32 

Avery 

.054 

.13 

6.04 

Brunswick 

.044 

.06 



1.19 

Burke                       _  . 

.068 

.13 

4.66 

.066 
.055 
.055 
.055 
.049 

.08 
.06 
.05 
.18  . 
.08 

3.73 
1.68 
1.83 
3.51 
2.17 

Chowan 

- 

Columbus 

.072 

.26 

4.63 

Edgecombe  

.074 
.041 
.071 

.10 
.08 
.11 

2.55 
1.95 
2.51 

Greene  _ 

Guilford 

Halifax. 



.047 

.09 

2.80 

Haywood    _  _ 

.037 

.09 

3.62 

Hoke 

.056 
.100 
.066 
.083 
.082 
.027 

.09 
.14 
.10 
.13 
.15 
.07 

2.43 
3.31 
3.24 
3.39 
2.89 
2.03 



Iredell          _       _  j 

Jones  1 

Lenoir                            |  _ 

Lincoln 

Madison  _ 

.031 

.07 

2.63 

Martin 

.060 

.08 

2.21 

Mitchell 

.056 

.12 

4.42 



Northampton  _ 

.095 
.055 
.115 
.055 
.085 
.083 

.11 
.07 
.16 
.12 
.16 
.10 



3.16 

1.92 
4.21 
2.89 
3.13 
3.11 

Onslow 



Pasquotank 

Pender 

Person 

.131 

17 
.1.1 

6.45 

Pitt 

.075 
.054 
.072 
051 

.14 
.08 
.14 
.11 

2.79 
2.41 
3.09 
3.57 

Richmond 

Rockingham  

Rowan 



Scotland 

.067 

.09 

2.82 

Stanly 

.045 
.078 

.08 
.13 

8.00 
4.61 

Swain 

" 

Warren  _       _       _  . 

.064 

.08 

2.58 

- 

Total 

- 

.363 

2.186 

.56 

3.74 

19.76 

103.35 

No.  Go's 

5 

34 

5 

34 

5 

34 

.072 

.064 

.112 

.110 

3.952 

3.039 
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TABLE  XXVI 

EFFECT  OF  TYPE  OF  ROAD  UPON  SCHOOL  BUS  TRANSPORTATION 
COST.   NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 


R.  S.  R.  500—999  Points  R.  S.  R.  1000.0—1500.0  Points 


Daily 
Load 

Daily  ' 
Cost 

Daily 
Mileage 

Number 

Buses 

Daily 
Load 

Daily 
Cost 

Daily 
Mileage 

Number 

Buses 



1,327 

$  87.26 

792 

27 

A.llG^YiS.xiG'y 

904 

48.37 

366 
1,261 

8 
41 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

1,787 

78.59 

Burke 

754 

01. oX 

378 

Oabarrus 

2,244 
1,139 
208 
2,991 
1,552 

153.08 
62.42 
12.84 

165.36 
76.01 

1  R.t^fi 

41 

Carteret 



925  37 

9.M  7 

Chowan 

915 
860 

47 
35 

Columbus 

Cumberland 

Davidson 

5,272 

373.89 

1,404 

80 

Davie 

Edgecombe 

2,092 
2,034 
2,031 
5,237 
1,274 
4,202 

921 
525 
3,643 
1,098 
2,666 
2  121 

155.58 
84.08 
80.05 

270.09 
88.86 

197.51 

51.15 

52.96 
239.97 

91.57 
219.90 

57  03 

1,421 
933 
1,359 
2,868 
1,151 
2,176 

560 

258 
2,416 

696 
1,523 

737 

61 
43 
58 
99 
38 
72 

Franklin 

Greene 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

1,581 

57.93 

594 

16 

Hoke 

21 
16 
74 
27 
76 
28 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jones 



Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

■ 

2,042 

945 
561 
1  569 
2,098 
1,211 
731 
1,099 

63.12 

50.62 
46.94 
148  70 
115.76 
139.20 
40  56 
93.91 

837 



442 
200 
1,291 
1,534 
887 
335 
518 
1,437 

24 

12 
9 
47 
60 
33 
14 
30 
49 

Martin 
Mitchell 

1,258 

75.23 

867 

34 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

! 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Person 

1,721 

203.46 

1,319 

35 

Pitt 

2,931 
1,523 
2,046 
1,749 

147.10 
82.05 

148.28 
93.06 



1,614 
1,021 
1,042 
782 

79 
34 
48 
26 

1 

Scotland 

794 

40.37   i  594 

19 

_ 

Stanly 

3,456 
470 

156.25 
28.19 

1,866 
277 

52 
8 

L 

1 

 1 

2,050 

131.85 

1,565 

51 

 1  

 1 

Total 

6,108 

489.38  3,752 

I 

115 

71.592 

4,284.68 

40,399 

1,512 

CHAPTER  V. 

EFFECT  OF  CARYING  CAPACITY  UPON  SCHOOL  BUS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 

Foreword:  The  data  in  this  chapter  will  deal  with  the  effects  of  carry- 
ing capacity  upon  school  bus  transportation  costs.  These  data  involve  a 
study  of  transportation  reports  supplied  by  50  counties.  Only  county 
owned  and  county  operated  buses  are  involved.  For  convenience  the  buses 
studied  have  been  divided  into  three  groups. 

(a)  Buses  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  1.00 — 1.49  tons. 

(b)  Buses  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  1.50 — 1.99  tons. 

(c)  Buses  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  2.00  or  more  tons. 
RESULTS:  This  study  shows  that  per  capita  costs  decrease  as  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  bus  increases.  The  daily  per  capita  costs  on  buses  with 
a  carrying  capacity  of  1.00 — 1.49  tons  amounts  to  $.06048;  on  buses  with  a 
carrying  capacity  of  1.50 — 1.99  tons  amounts  to  $.04384;  and,  on  buses  with 
a  carrying  capacity  of  2.00  or  more  tons  amounts  to  $.04381. 

These  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  Table  XXVII. 

(a)  Daily  per  capita  costs  decrease  as  the  carrying  capa- 
city of  the  bus  (in  tons)  increases;  and,, 

(b)  The  cost  per  mile  and  the  daily  cost  per  bus  bear  no 
relationship  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  bus  (in 
tons). 

TABLE  XXVII. 

EFFECT  OF  CARRYING  CAPACITY  OF  BUS  (IN  TONS)  ON  DAILY 
TRANSPORTATION  COSTS.    NORTH  CAROLINA.    1930-31.  * 


Item                                           Carrying  Capacity  in  Tons  All  Buses 

1.0  1.5  2.00 

Cost   ^   $  1,690.45  $  1,397.96  $     57.18  $  3,145.59 

No.  Miles                                     17,752  17,037  607  35,296 

No.  Pupils                                   27,950  31,889  1,416  61,255 

No,  Buses                                        653  569  18  1,240 

Cost  per  Mile    $          .09523  $          .08205  $        .09420  $  .08912 

Per  Cap.  Cost  per  day   $          .06048  $          .04384  $        .04381  $  .05135 

Daily  Cost  per  Bus    $        2.58874  $        2.45689  $      3.17667  $  2.53676 


*  Table  based  solely  on  data  definitely  identified   as  pertaining  to  individual  buses. 
50  counties  involved  in  study. 

Here,  again,  the  powerful  influence  of  size  of  load  manifests  itself. 
The  larger  the  bus,  the  greater  the  number  of  pupils  transported  and  the 
smaller  the  daily  per  capita  costs.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  is  merely  a  study  of  school  transportation  costs.  The  data  in  this 
report  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  a  justification  for  the  over- 
crowding of  buses.  The  general  welfare  of  the  public  must  never  be 
forgotten.  These  data  should  be  used  only  so  far  as  to  recommend  a 
larger  bus  with  a  maximum  load,  but  maximum  load  should  not  infer  a 
load  which  is  so  large  as  to  represent  an  over  crowded  condition. 


APPENDIX  CHAPTER  V. 
EFFECT  OF  CARRYING  CAPACITY  UPON  SCHOOL  BUS  TRANS- 
PORTATION COSTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  ON  COUNTY  OWNED  AND  COUNTY 
OPERATED  BUSES— 1  TON  TRUCKS.    NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 


Number 

Buses 

Daily 
Mileage 

No.  Pupils 
Carried 

Total  Daily 
Cost  Transp. 

3 

100 

129 

$  4.83 

29 
31 
33 
1 
25 

887 
1.353 
823 
18 
742 

1,281 
1,586 
1,010 
22 
1,316 

60.57 
107.24 
56.41 
2.46 
90.19 

42 

1,003 

2,136 

210.17 

51 
18 
46 

1,195 
355 
1,043 

1,655 
821 
1,562 

107.67 
34.21 
63.36 

Halifax 

60 
3 
3 
6 

33 

1,783 
102 
72 
134 
941 

3,246 
227 
98 
168 

1,374 

145.16 
12.14 
5.34 
23.84 
42.73 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell - 

Lincoln 

22 

576 

1,555 

45.07 

Macon 

Madison 

7 

240 

470 

18.67 

Mitchell 

11 

414 

867 

44.95 

Onslow 

43 
20 

1,020 
485 

1,356 
620 

92.06 
80.19 

Pasquotank 

15 
33 
17 
33 

1  K 

lo 
13 
8 

257 
941 
643 
630 

266 
193 

511 
1,134 
686 
1,126 
oyy 
474 
439 

36.46 
81.06 
68.32 
68.16 
32  03 
39.25 
21.03 

Pender 

Person 

Pitt 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Scotland 

5 
9 

167 
334 

.  258 
529 

11.45 
32.89 

Stanly 

Warren 

18 

512 

695 

52.54 

Total 

653 

17.652 

27,950 

$1,690.45 
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TABLE  XXIX 

TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  ON  COUNTY  OWNED  AND  COUNTY 
OPERATED  BUSES— 1.50  TON  TRUCKS.  NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 


County 


Alexander — 
Alleghaney-. 

Avery  

Bladen  

Brunswick — 

Cabarrus  

Carteret  

Chowan  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Cumberland- 
Davidson  

Davie  


Number 
Buses 


Daily 
Mileage 


641 
170 


Number 
Pupils 


1,110 
356 


Total  Daily 
Cost  Transp. 

$  60.09 
13.62 


171 
486 
57 
196 
664 


37 


1,197 


341 
658 
125 
191 
1,397 


3,038 


Edgecombe  

Franklin  

Greene  

Guilford  

Halifax  

Karnett  

Haywood  

Hoke  

Hyde  

Iredell  

Jones  

Lenoir  

Lincoln   

Macon  

Madison  

Martin  

Mitchell  

New  Hanover- 
Northampton- 

Onslow  

Orange  

Pamlico  

Pasquotank  ___ 

Pender  

Person  

Pitt  

Richmond  

Rockingham  

Rowan  

Sampson  

Scotland  

Stanly  

Swain  

Warren  


9 

25  I 
12  I 


232 
578 
306 


354 
445 
16 
215 
1,444 
696 


347 
1,203 
472 


874 
1,209 
45 

352 
2,211 
1,098 


143 
630 
28 


494 


1,552 


320 
362 
336 
261 
487 
712 
954 
492 
718 
589 


Total- 


569 


328 
1,477 

277 
1,055 


17,037 


589 
591 
731 
590 
709 
951 
1,754 
877 
1,420 
1,310 


510 
2,881 

470 
1,355 


31,889 
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TABLE  XXX 

TRANSPORTATION   COSTS   ON   COUNTY   OWNED   AND  COUNTY 


OPERATED  BUSES— 2.00  TON  TRUCKS.   NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 

County 

Number 

Buses 

1  Daily 
Mileage 

No.  Pupils  1  Total  Daily 
Carried      Cost  Transp. 

2 

51 

88             $  4.20 

.1 

4 

196 

1               1  7  1  K 

42 

45 

2.97 

I  

Columbus 

CurnbGrl&nd. 

Davidson 

J 

28 

117 

3.06 

20 

64 

1.15 

TT'"rEinli"li'n  * 

GvGQTiG 

Guilford 

Halifax 

H&ywood 

1 

47 

140 

3.86 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Person 

1 
1 
1 
3 

66 
24 
16 
58 

86 
57 
47 
152 

4.92 
2.91 
2.18 
8.85 

Pitt. 

Richmond 

Rockingham 

Scotland 

1 
1 

33 
26 

26 
46 

2.25 
3.68 

Stanly 

Total 

18 

607 

1,416 

$57.18 

CHAPTER  VI. 

EFFECT  OF  MAKE  OF  BUS  UPON  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1930-31. 

Comparison  of  Makes  of  Buses:  The  main  objectives  of  this  chapter  is 
to  provide  county  superintendents  with  a  technique  which  they  themselves 
may  employ  in  determining  just  what  make  of  bus  is  most  economical  to 
operate.  To  attempt  to  compare  the  different  makes  of  school  buses  involves 
quite  a  complex  problem.  In  fact  this  field  of  study  represents  a  highly 
unexplored  domain. 

Is  it  fair  and  proper  to  compare  makes  in  terms  of  current  models? 
In  answer  to  this  inquiry  it  would  seem  that  a  particular  model  of  any 
make  could  not  prove  its  real  value  save  by  a  record  of  service  extending 
over  a  period  of  years.  If  recommendations  were  in  terms  of  specific 
models  of  a  particular  make,  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  a  model 
would  be  out  of  date  before  its  true  value  could  be  determined. 

To  rate  a  make  of  school  bus  on  the  basis  of  the  composite  records  of  its 
annual  models  over  a  period  of  years  is  no  final  guarantee  that  the  make 
which  rates  highest  is  the  make  to  buy.  It  may  be  that,  after  placing  many 
annual  models  of  mediocre  quality  upon  the  market,  a  manufacturer  will 
suddenly  produce  a  single  model  which  either  steps  far  ahead  or  lags  far 
behind  all  competing  makes  of  buses. 

How  then  can  different  makes  of  school  buses  be  compared  to  determine 
which  make  or  makes  are  most  economical  to  operate?  Is  the  historical 
basis  of  comparison  (involving  many  models)  unfair  to  current  models? 
Is  the  comparison  of  current  models  also  apt  to  be  misleading?  Should 
a  comparison  of  makes  of  school  buses  be  according  to  the  following 
formula 

Make  score  =  Score  all  models  +  score  current  model 

2 

Regarding  the  formula,  just  stated,  it  may  be  said:  That  the  historical 
study  technique  is  possible;  whereas  it  is  practically  impossible  on  the  basis 
of  the  data  kept  in  county  superintendents'  offices  to  compare  current 
models  of  different  makes. 

A  Technique  for  Comparison:  In  order  to  compare  the  different  makes 
of  school  buses  an  original  formula  was  developed.  This  formula,  which 
is  inevitably  historical  reads  as  follows: 

Make  Score  =  Score  (A  +  B  +  C  +  D) 

4 

Now  let  us  see  what  A,  B,  C,  and  D  represent.  A  is  a  road  score;  B  is 
a  load  score;  C  is  an  age  score;  and,  D  is  a  carrying  capacity  score.  A,  B, 
C,  and  D  are  calculated  as  follows: 

A  —  Daily  per  capita  cost  per  unit  road  difficulty  per  make 
Daily  capita  cost  per  unit  road  difficulty  of  ave.  make 
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B  =  Daily  per  capita  cost  per  make 

Daily  per  capita  cost  per  load  group 
C  =  Daily  per  capita  cost  per  make; 

Daily  per  capita  cost  per  froup 
D  =  Daily  per  capita  cost  per  make 

Daily  per  capita  cost  per  carrying  capacity  group 

In  the  application  of  the  formula  and  in  the  interpretation  of  results 
these  facts  should  be  remembered. 

1.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  daily  per  capita  costs. 

2.  All  unallocated  expenses  and  all  capital  outlay  expenses 
have  been  eliminated  from  all  the  data. 

3.  Road,  load,  age,  and  carrying  capacity  have  been  in- 
terpreted in  terms  of  the  data  given  in  preceeding 
chapters. 

4.  A  low  composite  score  is  desirable  since,  this  is  a  cost 
study,  and, 

5.  Each  make  is  compared  with  the  average  make  operat- 
ing under  sinilar  conditions.  In  this  way  only  could 
the  make  scores  be  indicative  of  true  relative  value. 

6.  Makes  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  rather  than 
by  actual  names. 

The  Calculation  of  A. 

The  data  given  in  Table  XXXI  show  the  method  by  which  the  road-cost 
scores  per  make  were  calculated.  To  properly  understand  the  significance 
of  the  raw  road  scores  given  in  columns  2,  3,  4,  and  7  of  Table  XXXI — 
Chapter  IV  should  be  consulted.  Columns  6  and  9  of  Table  XXXI  represent 
the  costs  per  unit  of  road  difficulty.  Column  10  gives  the  road-cost  scores 
per  make  and  represents  item  A  in  the  formula.  The  lower  the  road 
cost  score  the  more  economical  is  the  make  of  school  bus. 

The  Calculation  of  B. 

Table  XXXII  shows  the  method  by  which  item  B  was  calculated.  The 
data  in  column  3  were  determined  by  drawing  graphs  based  upon  the  daily 
per  capita  cost  per  load  group  as  given  in  Table.  XIII  of  Chapter  II.  The 
load  scores  per  make  or  item  B  appear  in  column  5  of  Table  XXXII.  A 
good  record  per  make  is  indicated  by  low  load-cost  score.  Item  B,  therefore, 
simply  represents  an  attempt  to  compare  each  make  of  school  bus  with  the 
average  make  operating  under  similar  load  conditions. 

The  Calculation  of  C. 

Table  XXXIII  shows  the  method  for  calculating  the  age-cost  scores  per 
make.  Column  3,  of  Table  XXXIII,  is  based  upon  a  graph  drawn  from 
Table  XVIII  of  Chapter  III.   Column  5  of  table  XXXIII  shows  the  age  scores 
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TABLE  XXXn. 

LOAD  COST— SCORE  PER  MAKE.    COUNTY  OWNED  TRUCKS. 
NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 


Per  Cap. 

Ave.  Daily 

Per  Cap. 

Make 

Cost  Per 

Load  Per 

Cost  Per 

Load  Score 

Rank 

Make 

Make 

Load  Group 

Per  Make 

I  

$  .0464 

47.95 

$  .0563 

.8241 

3 

II  

.0468 

45.36 

.0579 

.8082 

2 

III  

.0384 

79.26 

.0405 

.9481 

7 

IV  

.0544 

44.44 

.0585 

.9299 

6 

V  

.0629 

51.94 

.0540 

1.1648 

10 

VI  

.0426 

64.63 

.0470 

.9068 

5 

VII  

.0433 

48.26 

.0560 

.7732 

1 

VIII  

.0634 

46.25 

.0573 

1.1064 

9 

IX  

.0549 

40.18 

.0610 

.9000 

4 

X  

.0630 

41.40 

.0600 

1.0500 

8 

per  make  or  the  calculation  of  C.  Here  again  we  are  comparing  each 
make  of  bus  with  the  average  bus  of  similar  age. 

The  Calculation  of  D. 

Table  XXXIV  shows  the  method  of  calculating  item  D  given  in  the 
formula. 


TABLE  XXXIIL 

AGE  COST— SCORE  PER  MAKE.    COUNTY  OWNED  TRUCKS. 
NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 


Per  Cap. 

Age  Per 

Per  Cap. 

Make 

Cost  Per 

Make  in 

Cost  Per 

Age  Score 

Rank 

Make 

Years 

Age  Group 

Per  Make 

I  

$  .0464 

3.0366 

$  .0474 

.9789 

7 

II  

.0468 

6.4033 

.0655 

.7145 

2 

III  

.0384 

3.9500 

.0553 

.6943 

1 

IV  

.0544 

3.7300 

.0536 

1.0149 

8 

V  

.0629 

5.1167 

.0604 

1.0413 

9 

VI  

.0426 

4.5313 

.0580 

.7344 

3 

VII  

.0433 

4.0667 

.0561 

.7718 

4 

VIII  

.0634 

6.5833 

.0658 

.9635 

6 

IX  

.0549 

6.6300 

.0663 

.8280 

5 

X  

.0630 

4.0000 

.0560 

1.1250 

10 
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TABLE  XXXIV. 

CARRYING  CAPACITY  COST— SCORE  PER  MAKE.  COUNTY 
OWNED  TRUCKS.    NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 


Per  Cap. 

Carrying  Cap 

Per  Capita 

Make 

Cost  Per 

Per  Make 

Cost  Per 

C.  C.  Score 

Rank 

Make 

in  Tons 

C.  C.  Group 

Per  Make 

I  

$  .0464 

1.1615 

$  .0630 

.7365 

1 

II  ___ 

.0468 

1.2308 

.0605 

.7735 

4 

III  

.0384 

1.5476 

.0505 

.7603 

3 

IV  

.0544 

1.1792 

.0626 

.8690 

7 

V  

.0629 

1.2625 

.0596 

1.0553 

9 

VI  

.0426 

1.4286 

.0545 

.7816 

5 

VII  

.0433 

1.3231 

.0576 

.7517 

2 

VIII  

.0634 

1.6875 

.0460 

1.3782 

10 

IX  

.0549 

1.0972 

.0650 

.8446 

6 

X  

.0630 

1.0000 

.0680 

.9264 

8 

Column  3  of  Table  XXXIV  was  derived  from  a  graph  based  upon  Table 
XXVII,  Chapter  V  of  this  report.  Column  5  of  Table  XXXIV  gives  the 
carrying  capacity  score  per  make  or  item  D  called  for  in  the  formula. 
Here  again — in  item  D — we  are  comparing  each  make  of  school  bus  with 
the  average  make  of  similar  carrying  capacity.  A  low  score  in  column  5 
of  Table  XXXIV  is  desireable. 

Final  Make  Score. 

Table  XXXV  shows  the  application  of  the  formula  suggested;  namely, 

Make  Score  =  A  +  B  +  C  +  D 
4 

From  this  table  it  will  be  possible  to  determine — all  things  being  equal — 
the  most  economical  make  of  school  bus  from  the  standpoint  of  operation 
costs. 


TABLE  XXXV. 
FINAL  MAKE  SCORE.   NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 


Make 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Composite 
Make 
Score 

Final 
Make 
Score 

Rank 

I  

1.24 

.8241 

.9789 

.7365 

3.7795 

.9448 

6 

II_— 

.78 

.8082 

.7145 

.7735 

3.0762 

.7690 

1 

III  

.83 

.9481 

.6943 

.7603 

3.2327 

.8081 

4 

IV 

.99 

.9299 

1.0149 

.8690 

3.8038 

.9509 

7 

V  

1.33 

1.1648 

1.0413 

1.0553 

4.5914 

1.1478 

9 

VI  — 

.78 

.9063 

.7344 

.7816 

3.2023 

.8005 

3 

VII  ^_ 

.87 

.7732 

.7718 

.7517 

3.1667 

.7917 

2 

VIII  

1.82 

1.1064 

.9635 

1.3782 

5.2681 

1.3170 

10 

IX  - 

.87 

.9000 

.8280 

.8446 

3.4426 

.8606 

5 

X  

1.28 

1.0500 

1.1250 

.9264 

4.3814 

1.0953 

8 
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Refinement  in  Terms  of  Capital  Outlay. 

Because  it  is  customary  for  us  to  think  of  capital  outlay  and  depreciation 
costs  as  really  being  a  part  of  current  expense  it  seems  advisable  at  this 
point  to  refine  the  index  figures  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  Table  XXXVI  depreciation  costs  have  been  considered  in  connection 
with  capital  outlay.  The  method  employed — in  Table  XXXVI — for  de- 
termining the  daily  per  capita  cost  of  depreciation  and  capital  outlay  is  so 
constructed  as  to  approximately  equalize  conditions  for  all  makes  of  buses. 
The  figures  on  daily  per  capita  cost  of  operation  are  also  so  calculated  as 
to  equalize  the  conditions  under  v^hich  the  different  makes  of  bus  operate. 

TABLE  XXXVI 

TOTAL  DAILY  PER  CAPITA  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  COUNTY 
OWNED  BUSES.   NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 

'     i  2  3  4  5  6  7  ^ 


I.  Capital  Outlay  and  Depreciation. 


Daily  Per 

Cost  Per 

Miles  Per 

Miles  Per 

Number 

Capita 

Make 

Capital 

Mile  on 

Day 

Day  X  cost 

Children 

Cost  in 

Outlay 

50,000 

per  mile 

Transported 

Terms  of 

Mi.  basis 

Per  Day  (50) 

Depreciation 

I  

$485.00 

.00970 

27 

.26190 

50 

.00523 

II  

682.00 

.01364 

27 

.36828 

50 

.00736 

III  

523.00 

.01046 

27 

.28242 

50 

.00564 

IV  

477.00 

.00954 

27 

.25758 

50 

.00515 

V  

552.00 

.01104 

27 

.29808 

50 

.00596 

VI  

523.00 

.01046 

27 

.28242 

50 

.00564 

VII  

623.00 

.01246 

27 

.33642 

50 

.00672 

VIII  

(no  bid) 

27 



IX  

647.00 

.01294 

27 

.34938 

50 

.00698 

II.  Daily  Per  Capita  Cost  of  Operation. 

8  9  10  11  12 


Daily  Per 

Daily  Per 

Capita  Cost 

Column  7 

Make 

Operation 

Capita  Cost 

Per  Make 

4-  Col.  10 

Rank 

Index 

Ave.  Make 

Under  Identi- 

cal Conditions 

I  

.9448 

.0534 

.05045 

.05568 

6 

II  

.7690 

.0534 

.04100 

.04842 

2 

III  

.8081 

.0534 

.04315 

.04879 

3 

IV  

.9509 

.0534 

.05078 

.05593 

7 

V  

1.1478 

.0534 

.06129 

.06725 

8 

VI  

.8005 

.0534 

.04275 

.04839 

1 

VII-___ 

.7917 

.0534 

.04228 

.04900 

4 

VIII  

1.3170 

.0534 

.07033 

IX  

.8606 

.0534 

.04596 

.05294 

5 

X 

.0534 

 1 
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EFFECT  OF   MAKE  OF   BUS   UPON   SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 
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TABLE  XXXVII 

DATA  FOR  DIFFERENT  MAKES  SCHOOL  BUSES.  NORTH 
CAROLINA.  1930-31. 


MAKE  OF  BUS 


ITEM 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

1. 

Number  of  Buses 

421. 

14. 

95. 

817. 

51. 

2. 

Carrying  Capacity  in  Tons 

1.1615 

1.2308 

1.5476 

1.1792 

1.2625 

3. 

Average  Age  of  Trucks,  (yrs.) 

3.0366 

6.4033 

3.9500 

3.7300 

5.1167 

4. 

Road  Conditions  (score)  Per  County  

1209. 

1034. 

1142. 

1073. 

1134. 

5. 

47.9501 

45.3571 

79.2632 

44.4356 

51.9411 

6. 

Daily  Mileage  Per  Truck. 

30.14 

26.42 

32.12 

25.42 

27.96 

7. 

Average  Daily  Cost  Per  Truck. 

$2.2260 

$2.1206 

$3.0432 

$2.4614 

$3.2695 

8. 

Average  Cost  Per  Mile   Per  Truck. 

$  .0739 

$  .0803 

$  .0947 

$  .0951 

$  .1169 

9. 

Per  Capita  Cost  Per  Day. 

$  .0464 

$  .0468 

$  .0384 

$  .0544 

$  .0629 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

1 

All  makes 
less  "unall. 
expense 

All  makes 
plus  unall. 
expense 

Contract 
Buses     1  Cars 

32. 

66. 

8. 

44. 

184. 

1732. 

1732. 

224. 

24. 

1.4286 

1.3231 

1.6875 

1.0972 

1.0000  ' 

1.2200 

1.2200 

1.4744 

4.5313 

4.0667 

6.5833 

6.6300 

4.0000 

3.8500 

3.8500 

2.4100 

3.3333 

1082. 

1115. 

1229. 

1014. 

1118. 

1086. 

1086. 

1080. 

1023. 

64.6250 

48.2576 

46.2500 

40.1818 

41.3967 

47.47 

47.47 

44.3571 

8.0417 

34.4167 

26.13 

36.00 

20.48 

22.70 

27.114 

27.114 

35.30 

15.000 

$2.7501 

$2.0895 

$2.9305 

$2.2073 

$2.6072 

$2.5380 

$3.0200 

$4.0079 

$1.2553 

$  .0799 

$  .0800 

$  .0814 

$  .1078 

$  .1149 

$  .0934 

$  .1100 

$  .1135 

$  .0837 

$  .0426 

$  .0433 

$  .0634 

$.0549 

$  .0630 

j     $  .0534 

i 

$  .0670 

$  .0936 

$  .1560 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 

REPORT  OF  COMPLETE  BUSES,  ALSO  BUS  BODIES,  PURCHASED 
PURCHASED  DURING  1930-31. 


MAKE  OF  BUS 

III  IV 


$  315.00  I  $  795.00 


529.00 


2,285.00 


$1,065.00 


VI 


VII 


Total 


$2,175.00 
2,814.00 


320.00 


2,260.00 
3,008.50 


320.00 


2,260.00 


280.00 


3,288.50 


866.66 


4,466.04 


5.332.70 


925.00 


242.50 


3,735.00 


289.75 


532.25 
,660.00 


937.25 


937.25 


2,490.00 


5,835.83 


2,175.00 
6,052.48  I 
4,259.80  I 


454.00 


5,119.00 
6,052.48 
10,095.63 


5,305.76 


583.38' 


3,889.13 


1,146.00 


2,054.31 


16,350.50 


280.00 


3,080.00  30,222.01 1 


743.75 


3.200.31 


50,676.25 
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Cost  of 
Operation 

$  2,529.24 
26,388.77 
344.80 
31,437.41 

60,700.22 
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CHAPTER  VII 

EFFECT  OF  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  UPON  SCHOOL  BUS 
TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31 

Aim  or  Purposes — The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  try  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  method  of  operation  is  a  governing  factor  in  the  de- 
termination of  transportation  costs.  The  methods  of  transportation  which 
will  be  subjected  to  comparison  and  contrast  are:  (1)  The  contract  method 
of  operation,  and  (2)  The  county-owned  and  county  operated  method  of 
transportation. 

Since  the  type  of  contract  varies  greatly  with  the  separate  counties 
all  types  of  contract  operation  have  been  included  under  the  term  contract 
in  this  chapter. 


TABLE  XLIX. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  METHOD  OF  SCHOOL  BUS  OPERATION  TO 
TRANSPORTATION  COSTS.   NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31* 


ITEM 

County  Owned 
Buses 

Contract 
Buses  j 

Private 
Cars 

1.  Number  of  Buses 

1,732 

224 

24 

2   Carrying  Capacity  Ave.  Bus   (In  tons) 

1.2177 

1.4744 

7 

3.  Age  ave.  bus  (In  tons) 

3.8500 

2.4100 

3.3333 

4.  Road  Score 

1086. 

1080. 

1023. 

5.  Ave.  daily  load  per  bus 

47.4711 

44.3571 

8.0417 

6.  Daily  cost  ave.  bus 

$  3.0200 

$  4.0079 

$  1.2553 

7.  Cost  per  bus  per  mile 

$  .1100 

$  .1135 

$  .0837 

8.  Daily  per  capita  cost 

$  .0670 

$  .0936 

$  .1560 

Results — Table  XLIX  shows  that  from  the  standpoint  of  costs  the  county- 
owned  method  is  the  least  expensive.  In  fact  the  daily  per  capita  cost  on 
contract  buses  is  three  cents  higher — on  the  average — than  for  county- 
owned  and  county  operated  buses.  The  daily  per  capita  costs  on  private 
cars  operating  on  contract  basis  is  $.1560  as  contrasted  with  $.0670  for 
county-owned  buses  and  $.0936  for  contract  buses. 

By  way  of  summary  the  following  conclusions  may  be  advanced  in  lieu 
of  the  data  presented: 

1.  County-owned  and  county  operated  buses  mean:  (a) 
lower  daily  cost  per  bus.  (b)  lower  cost  per  bus  per 
mile,  and  (c)  lower  daily  per  capita  cost.  In  fact  it 
appears  that  the  contract  method  operating  cost  is 
approximately  31%  more  expensive  than  the  county- 
owned  method.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  capital  outlay  and  depreciation  cost  add  approx- 
imately one  cent  per  mile  to  the  actual  operating  cost, 
yet  this  correction  still  gives  the  advantage  to  county- 


*  Note :    Table  XLIX  modified  by  Tables  appearing  in  Chapter  VI. 
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owned  and  county  operated  buses.  (See  Table  XXXVII) 
2.  The  data  relative  to  the  expensiveness  of  the  contract 
method  as  revealed  in  North  Carolina  are  identical  to 
the  conclusions  which  have  been  advanced  by  other 
states. 

In  connection  with  conclusion  two  a  few  quotations  may  be  cited.  A 
recent  publication  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  reads: 

"The  most  satisfactory  type  of  transportation  appears  to 
be  the  district  owned  motor  conveyance."  * 

Dr.  H.  L.  Fulmer  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education 
writes  as  follows: 

"The  annual  cost  per  child  per  day  transported  by  district 
owned  buses  (in  South  Carolina)  was  $0,117  and  by  con- 
tract $0,139."** 

In  the  State  of  Arkansas  the  average  cost  per  pupil  per  mile  per  day  on 
school  owned  buses  was  found  to  be  1.0  cent  whereas  where  the  transpor- 
tation was  under  contract  the  average  cost  per  pupil  per  mile  per  day  was 
1.5  cents.  The  following  quotations  taken  from  a  Report  entitled:  Public 
Transportation  of  School  Pupils  in  Arkansas  are  pertinent  to  our  discussion: 

"The  average  cost  per  pupil,  per  mile,  averages  11  cents 
less  per  month  with  school-owned  buses  than  with  buses 
contracted  to  individuals.  This  includes  an  allowance  of 
20  per  cent  per  year  for  depreciation  on  school-owned 
buses.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cost  is  less  with  school- 
owned  buses  in  every  size  bus." 

"The  average  cost  of  buses  contracted  to  individuals  is 
$81.20  per  month.  The  average  cost  of  school-owned 
buses  per  month,  including  depreciation,  is  $77.54."  *** 

Meyers,  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  Virginia  found  that 
the  cost  per  year  per  pupil  was  greater  in  those  counties  of  Virginia 
which  employed  the  contract  method  of  operation.  His  data  for  the 
counties  studied  are,  herewith  presented: 


*  University,  The  State  of  New  York.    Bulletin  950,  Albany,  N.  Y.  June  15,  1930.  Page  13. 
**  H.  L.  Fulmer.    A  Statistical  Study  of  School  Transportation  in  South  Carolina.  State 
Department  of  Education,  Columbia,  S.  C.    December  1931.    Page  10. 
***  Harry  A.   Little,   Public   Transportation  of  School   Pupils   in   Arkansas.  September, 
1930.    Page  24. 
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TABLE  L. 
TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  IN  VIRGINIA 


County 

Number 
Transported 

Cost  per 
year  per  pupil 

Remarks 

Wythe . 

105 

$  13.39 

County  owns  all  trucks 

Southampton 

1,487 

13.44 

County  owns  practically 

all  trucks. 

Nansemond 

1,220 

13.85 

Norfolk-  - 

1.097 

14.18 

Henrico 

1,301 

14.44 

Albemarle 

738 

15.56 

Hanover 

973 

20.67 

All  by  contract. 

Montgomery 

195 

23.36 

Loudoun 

180 

33.37 

Virginia 

49,823 

18.61 

About  70%  by  contract. 

APPENDIX  CHAPTER  VII. 
EFFECT  OF  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  UPON  SCHOOL  BUS 
TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  1930-31. 
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TRANSPORTATION  INDEX. 


Purpose:  The  purpose  of  this  Chapter  is  the  development  of  an  index 
to  measure  the  economic  aspects  of  the  transportation  situation  in  the 
counties  of  North  Carolina. 

Scope:  The  data  included  in  this  chapter  are  subject  to  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  The  data  pertain  only  to  county  owned  and  county 
operated  buses — in  the  50  counties  studied.  (5  of  the 
50  counties,  however,  have  contracted  all  transporta- 
tion) 

2.  The  data  pertain  to  all  makes  of  buses. 

3.  All  data  are  for  school  year  1930-31. 

4.  The  data  are  more  inclusive  than  those  given  in  Part  I 
of  this  report.  In  Part  I  no  tabulations  were  made 
unless  the  data  sheets  gave  the  information  in  terms  of 
each  bus.  The  data  in  this  chapter  are  also  based — in 
a  few  instances — on  county-wide  summaries. 

5.  The  items  appearing  in  the  tabulations  are: 

a.  Number  of  buses. 

b.  Carrying  capacity  of  average  bus  in  tons. 

c.  Age  of  average  bus  in  years. 

d.  Road  score.    (As  per  road  index  already  given  in 
this  report.)    (See  Chapter  IV) 

e.  Size  of  load  on  average  bus. 

f.  Cost  per  bus  per  mile. 

g.  Daily  cost  of  average  bus. 

h.  Per  capita  cost  per  day. 

i.  Composite  score;  and, 
j.  Transportation  index. 

The  manner  by  which  each  item  has  been  calculated  will  be  discussed 
in  detail. 

Number  of  Buses  per  County:  In  the  preparation  of  an  index,  it  seemed 
unwise  to  rate  a  county  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  buses  owned  by  the 
county.  Some  counties  will  need  only  a  few  buses;  other  counties  will  need 
many  buses.  In  fact  the  number  of  buses  needed  per  county  was  an  item 
which  could  not  be  accurately  estimated  in  the  light  of  the  meager  in- 
formation called  for  on  the  1930-31  Transportation  Reports  mailed  in  to 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Carrying  Capacity  of  Average  Bus,  in  Tons:    This  item  was  calculated 
in  the  following  manner: 

Ave.  C.  C.  *  =  Total  carrying  capacity  of  all  buses  in  tons. 

Number  of  buses. 

This  item  is  supplied  on  the  basis  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  each  bus 


*  Carrying  Capacity  of  average  bus  in  tons. 
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in  tons  as  listed  by  the  manufacturer.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  number 
of  pupils  transported  daily  per  bus.  In  Chapter  V  of  this  report  it  was 
shown  that  the  buses  of  greater  carrying  capacity  operated  for  lower  daily 
per  capita  costs.  The  superiority  of  1.50  ton  buses  over  1.00  ton  buses  was 
clearly  shown.  And  less  conclusive  data  indicated  that  2.00  ton  buses  have 
the  advantage  over  1.50  ton  buses.  An  inspection  of  the  data,  however,  re- 
veasl  that,  in  no  county,  is  the  average  bus  in  the  county  of  sufficient  carrying 
capacity  to  place  it  in  the  2.00  or  more  tons  class.  In  fact  the  average 
county  owned  and  county  operated  bus  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  1.22  tons. 

Age  of  Average  Bus  in  Years:  Here  age  is  calculated  on  the  following 
basis: 

Ave.  Age  of  Bus  =  (Age  of  Motor)  +  (Age  of  Body)  +  (Age  of.Chasis) 

3 

The  underlying  philosophy  to  this  equation  is  synonymous  to  the  idea 
that  "a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link."  The  links  which 
constitute  a  transportation  unit  are  its  motor,  its  body,  and  its  chasis. 
The  economy  of  newer  over  older  buses  is  clearly  shown  by  Chapter  III 
of  this  report. 

Road  Score:  The  road  scores  used  in  preparing  the  transportation  index 
are  identical  to  those  presented  in  Chapter  IV  of  this  report.  As  has 
already  been  stated  road  scores  for  each  county  were  calculated  according 
to  the  following  formula: 

R.  S.  =  (%  total  mileage  on  state  roads  X  15)  +  {%  total  mileage  on 
maintained  roads  X  10)  +  (%  total  mileage  on  other  roads  x5) 

Size  of  Load  on  Average  Bus:  Here  load  is  measured  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  pupils  transported  daily  per  bus.  The  formula,  for  calculating 
load,  reads: 

Load  Ave.  Bus  =  Number  children  carried  daily. 

Number  buses. 

Cost  Per  Bus  Per  Mile:  This  item  was  calculated  by  the  following 
equation : 

Cost  per  bus  per  mile  =  Daily  cost  of  average  bus. 

Daily  mileage  of  average  bus. 
Daily  Cost  Average  Bus:     To  secure  this  information  the  following 
equation  was  employed: 

Daily  Cost  Ave.  Bus  =  Annual  Cost  Operation  of  Ave.  Bus 
Number  Days  Ave.  Bus  Operated. 

Per  Capita  Cost  Per  Day:  Daily  per  capita  costs,  quite  naturally,  are 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  school  superintendent.  To  calculate  this 
item  the  total  cost  for  daily  operation  of  all  buses  within  a  county  was 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  children  transported. 

Composite  Score:  The  question  arises:  How  can  the  data  pertaining 
to  such  highly  different  items  as  type  of  road,  carrying  capacity,  daily  per 
capita  cost,  etc.,  be  worked  into  a  composite  score.    In  order  to  develop 
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a  composite  score  the  basal  data — for  the  items  listed  in  Table  LIV  were 
subjected  to  two  separate  and  distinct  procedures. 

The  first  procedure  was  designed  to  make  higher  figures — in  the  case 
of  each  item — represent  higher  scores.  To  illustrate:  In  Table  LIV  a 
larger  load  is  desirable  and  in  the  table  larger  loads  have  higher  values 
if  the  size  of  the  average  loads  remains  the  load  score.  Conversely,  newer 
buses  are  represented  by  lower  score.  In  Table  LV,  therefore,  the  age  of 
the  average  bus  per  county  has,  in  the  case  of  every  county,  been  subtracted 
from  10.00  years.  By  this  process  newer  buses  receive  higher  score  values 
whereas  older  buses  receives  lesser  values.  In  Table  LV,  moreover,  each 
cost  column  has  been  subjected  to  similar  treatment.  By  subtraction,  the 
four  columns,  representing  four  separate  items,  have  been  reworked.  In 
Table  LV,  the  values  in  each  column  have  the  same  direction, — higher 
figures  mean  higher  scores  per  item  per  county.  The  basis  from  which  the 
separate  items  (in  the  four  separate  columns)  were  subtracted  were  held 
constant  for  all  the  counties  but  said  basis  varied  with  the  item. 

The  second  procedure  involved  the  use  of  standard  deviations — the 
mean  score  being  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  deviation.  This  was  done 
in  order  that  the  seven  columns  listed  might  be  summated.  Before  our 
procedure  is  applied  to  the  problem  of  school  bus  transportation  let  us 
apply  the  procedure  to  a  more  simple  problem  which  was  prepared  by 
Gregory  and  Renfrow. 

According  to  Gregory  and  Renfrow  pupil  A  was  tested  to  determine  his 
abilities  in  two  separate  subject  fields.  In  reading,  pupil  A  made  a  score  of 
180,  whereas,  in  arithmetic  pupil  A  made  a  score  of  20.  An  inspection  of 
the  scores  made  by  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  group  to  which  A  belonged 
showed  that  the  mean  score  in  reading  was  150  and  the  standard  deviation 
(in  reading)  was  15.  In  arithmetic  the  mean  score  for  group  was  25  and 
the  standard  deviation  5.  If  A's  scores  were  merely  added  and  then  divid<^d 
by  2  the  equation  would  read:  180  +  20  =  200  h-  2  =  100.  But  to  calculate 
a  composite  score  in  such  a  manner  would  give  too  much  weight  to  A's 
ability  to  read  and  too  little  emphasis  upon  his  arithmetic  abilities.  In 
order  to  calculate  a  composite  score  for  A  and  give  the  tests  equal  weight 
we  must  equalize  their  variability.  The  form  of  the  proper  equation, 
then,  would  read: 

(3  X  20)  +  180  =:  240  —  120  =  A's  composite  score. 

2 

In  calculating  a  composite  score  or  transportation  index  the  fifty  counties 
may  be  conceived  of  as  fifty  individuals;  also  each  item  in  the  seven  columns 
must  be  weighted  by  equalizing  the  variability  of  the  separate  items  (i.  e. 
road,  load,  daily  per  capita  costs,  etc.) 

Table  LIII  shows  the  mean  and  standard  deviations  particular  to  each 
item;  also  multiplies  used  in  determining  the  weighted  score  for  each  item 
appearing  in  the  index. 

The  Index  score  on  transportation  in  each  county  are  shown  in  Table  LVI. 
It  will  be  of  value  to  the  county  superintendents  to  compare  the  scores 
made  by  their  county  on  each  separate  item  with  the  scores  made  be  the 
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TABLE  LIII. 

STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  AND  MULTIPLES,  PER  TRANSPORTATION 
INDEX.    NORTH  CAROLINA  1930-31. 


Item 

Mean 

S.  D. 

Multiple  for  Equal- 

izing 

Variability.* 

Carrying  Capacity  ave.  bus  in  tons  (scores) 

1.22 

.13 

731 

Age  scores 

6.15 

.84 

113 

Road  scores 

1086.00 

95. 

1 

Load  scores 

47.47 

14. 

7 

Cost  per  truck  per  mile  (scores) 

.89 

.046 

2065 

Daily  cost  ave.  bus  (scores) 

6.98 

.93 

102 

Daily  per  capita  cost 

.183 

.019 

5000 

*  Since  95   is  greatest  S.  D.,  95   has  been 

divided   by   each   S.  D. 

in   order  that  the 

variability  per  item  may  be  equalized. 

average  county  on  the  item  involved. 

By  comparing  the 

index 

score  for 

their  county  with  the  index  score  for 

the  average 

county,  county  super- 

intendents  may  also  compare  transportation  facilities  in  their  county  with 
those  in  the  state  at  large. 

Interpretation  of  Index:  To  properly  interpret  the  transportation  index, 
here  presented,  it  should  be  remembered: 

(1)  That  the  index  assumes  that  the  transportation  facili- 
ties are  optimum  where  a  county  school  system  has 
large  new  buses  operating  over  best  roads  carrying 
large  pupil  loads  at  minimum  costs  on  per  capita,  per 
mile,  and  per  bus  bases. 

(2)  That  the  index  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  equal 
emphasis  to  each  of  the  following  seven  items:  (a) 
Carrying  capacity  in  tons;  (b)  Age  of  bus;  (c)  Road 
scores;  (d)  Pupil  load;  (e)  Cost  per  truck  per  mile; 
(f )  Daily  cost  per  bus;  and,  (g)  Daily  per  capita  cost. 

(3)  That,  this  index  involves  inaccuracies  in  those  counties 
which  included  some  capital  outlay  as  part  of  their 
operating  cost.  There  inaccuracies  were  eliminated 
in  Chapters  II-VII  but  are  not  eliminated  in  Chapter 
VIIL  The  technique  is  considered  the  important  item 
in  Chapter  VIII  since  only  50  counties  were  studied. 

(4)  In  interpreting  Table  LVI  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  first  three  items  in  the  index  are  independent 
variables  and  that  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  items  are  de- 
pendent variables. 


APPENDIX  CHAPTER  VIII. 
TRANSPORTATION  INDEX 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Conclusions:  As  a  result  of  the  data  presented  in  chapter  I — VIII  in 
this  report  the  following;  conclusions  were  advanced: 

1.  Comparative  Costs:  Daily  per  capita  costs  and  annual 
per  capita  costs  for  school  bus  transportation  in  North 
Carolina  are  lower  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  union. 
(Chapters  I  and  II) 

2.  Pupil  Load  Per  Bus:  The  investigation  revealed  that: 
(a)  Daily  per  capita  costs  and  costs  per  mile  for  school 
bus  transportation  decrease  as  the  pupil  load  per  bus 
Increases,  (b)  The  daily  cost  per  truck  increases  as  the 
load  is  increased.    (Chapter  II) 

3.  Age  of  Bus:  The  data  revealed  that:  (a)  Daily  per 
capita  costs  increase  with  the  age  of  the  bus.  (b)  The 
cost  per  mile  increases  with  the  age  of  the  bus.  (c) 
There  is  no  relationship  between  age  and  daily  cost  per 
bus.    (Chapter  III) 

4.  Type  of  Road:  In  chapter  IV  the  data  show  that:  (a) 
There  is  a  definite  relationship  between  type  of  road 
and  school  bus  transportation  costs;  and,  (b)  Better 
roads  mean:  (1)  Lower  daily  per  capita  costs;  (2) 
Lower  costs  per  truck  per  mile;  and,  (3)  Lower  daily 
costs  per  truck,  (c)  Better  roads  reduce  school  bus 
transportation  costs  to  the  following  extent:  (1)  The 
daily  cost  per  bus  is  reduced  33.40%;  (2)  The  daily 
per  capita  cost  is  reduced  25.34%  and  (3)  The  cost  per 
truck  per  mile  is  reduced  18.71%.    (Chapter  IV.) 

5.  Carrying  Capacity  of  Bus:  The  data  show  that:  (a) 
Daily  per  capita  costs  decrease  as  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  bus  (in  tons)  increases;  and,  (b)  The  cost  per 
mile  and  the  daily  cost  per  bus  bear  no  relationship  to 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  bus  (in  tons.)  (Chapter  V.) 

6.  Make  of  Bus:  It  is  possible  to  develop  a  technique  for 
comparing  operation  and  capital  outlay  costs  for 
various  makes  of  school  buses.    (Chapter  VI.) 

7.  Method  of  Bus  Operation:  A  comparison  of  the  county 
owned  vs.  the  contract  method  of  operation  shows  that: 
(a)  County-owned  and  county  operated  buses  mean: 
(1)  lower  daily  cost  per  bus.  (2)  lower  cost  per 
bus  per  mile,  and  (3)  lower  daily  per  capita  cost.  In 
fact  it  appears  that  the  contract  method  operating  cost 
is  approximately  31%  more  expensive  than  the  county- 
owned  method.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
capital  outlay  and  depreciation  costs  add  approximately 
one  cent  per  mile  to  the  actual  operating  cost,  yet  this 
correction  still  gives  the  advantage  to  county-owned  and 
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county  operated  buses.  (See  Table  XXXVII).  (Chapter 
VII.)  (b)  The  data  relative  to  the  expensiveness  of 
the  contract  method  as  revealed  in  North  Carolina  are 
identical  to  the  conclusions  which  have  been  advanced 
by  other  states.    (Chapter  VII.) 


Recommendations:  In  lieu  of  the  data  presented  in  this  report  the 
following  recommendations  are  advanced: 


1.  That  each  county  superintendent  acquaint  himself  with  • 
the  techniques  presented  in  this  Report  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  to  apply  said  techniques  to  his  local  situa- 
tion during  the  current  school  year. 

2.  That,  superintendents  be  guided  in  the  planning  of  bus 
routes  by  the  following  imformation:  Low  operation 
costs  are,  on  the  average,  the  result  of  new,  county- 
owned  and  county  operated  buses,  of  at  least  1.50  tons 
C.  C,  carrying  large  pupil  loads  over  good  roads.  And, 

3.  That,  the  index  for  ranking  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
transportation  facilities  which  they  provide  be  given 
thorough  consideration  by  every  Superintendent. 


The  first  recommendation  calls  for  a  rather  intensive  analysis  of  the 
data  included  in  this  Report.  As  an  illustration  of  the  great  variety  of 
problems  which  may  be  solved  with  the  aid  of  these  data,  the  following 
problem  is  submitted. 


1.  Problem:  A  county  superintendent  wishes  an  estimate 
as  to  the  daily  per  capita  cost  for  operating  a  bus  unit. 
The  bus  unit  has  the  following  characteristics: 

a.  Make  of  bus — No.  I. 

b.  County  Road  Score — 1133  points. 

c.  Daily  Load — 40  pupils. 

d.  Carrying  Capacity — IV2  tons.  And, 

e.  Age — years. 

2.  Procedure:  The  procedure  for  solving  this  problem,  is 
given  in  Table  LVII. 

3.  Answer:  The  answer  to  this  problem  is  approximately 

$.046074. 


TABLE  LVII. 

METHOD  FOR  CALCULATING  OPERATION  COSTS  OF  BUS  UNIT, 


(BASED  ON  DAILY  PER  CAPITA  COST.) 


Item 


Given 
Situation 


Ave.  Bus    Make  Cost 
Make  Index*    Per  Item    Per  Item. 
Situation.** 


3.  Carrying   Cap. . 

4.  Age   


1.  Road 

2.  Load 


40  pupils 
_  1.5  tons 
2.5  years 


1133 


1.24 


.8241 
.7365 
.9789 


$.0598 
.04910 
.04384 
.03810 


$.074152 
.040463 
.032388 
.037296 


.1842994-4=.046074 


*  See  Tables  XXXI,  XXXII,  XXXIII,  and  XXIV. 
**  See  Tables  XIII,  XVIII,  XXIII,  XXVII. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ECONOMY  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  STATE;  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  OPERATION  OF  A  UNI- 
FORM SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  STATE,  FOR 
A  TERM  OF  EIGHT  MONTHS,  WITHOUT  THE  LEVY  OF  ANY  AD 
VALOREM  TAX  THEREFOR. 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  State  requires  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  "general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one;"  and 

Whereas  the  State  has  adopted  a  policy  of  school  support  which  provides 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  all  the  schools  of  the  State  on 
standards  prescribed  by  the  amount  of  the  appropriation:    Now,  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  appropriation  made  under  title  IX  of  section  one  of 
"An  act  to  Make  Appropriations  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  State's  De- 
partments, Bureaus,  Institutions,  and  Agencies,  and  for  other  Purposes, 
and  to  Reduce  Salaries  of  Officers,  Employees  and  Agents"  of  the  sum 
of  sixteen  million  ($16,000,000)  dollars,  "for  a  state-wide  eight  months 
public  school  in  place  of  the  present  six  months  and  extended  terms"  for 
the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  and  the  sum  of  sixteen  million  ($16,000,000)  dollars  for  an  eight 
months  school  term  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-five,  shall  be  apportioned  for  the  operation  of  an 
eight  months  state-wide  school  term  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  term  of  ofRce  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  shall  terminate  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-three.  There  is  hereby  created  in  lieu  thereof  a  State 
School  Commission  which  shall  be  constituted  as  follows:  the  Governor 
as  ex-ofhcio  chairman,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  State  Treasurer,  and  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  one  member  from  each  con- 
gressional district  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  said  appointive 
members  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  their 
appointment,  and  receive  such  compensation  as  now  provided  by  law  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Equalization.  All  of  the  powers  and  duties 
heretofore  conferred  by  law  upon  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  to- 
gether with  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  conferred  by  this 
act,  shall  be  vested  in  the  State  School  Commission.  The  cost  and  expense 
of  said  commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the 
public  schools,  Provided,  further,  that  the  pay,  expenses  and  travel  allow- 
ance of  any  one  member  shall  not  exceed  $1,000.00  per  year,  beginning 
with  the  second  fiscal  year:  Provided,  further,  that  no  employee  of  the 
State  School  Commission  shall  be  paid  a  salary  in  excess  of  $2,800.00: 
Provided,  further,  that  the  salary  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  said  com- 
mission shall  not  exceed  $3,600.00  per  annum. 
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Upon  the  expiration  of  the  two  year  term  above  provided,  the  Governor 
shall  appoint  four  members  of  said  Commission  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
four  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  three  for  a  term  of  six  years  from  the 
date  of  their  appointment. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  six  months  school  term  required  by  Article  IX  of  the 
Constitution  is  hereby  extended  to  embrace  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  days  of  school  in  order  that  there  shall  be  operated  in  every  county 
and  district  in  the  State  which  shall  request  the  same  a  uniform  term  of 
eight  months:  Provided,  that  the  State  School  Commission  or  the  County 
Board  of  Education  may  suspend  the  operation  of  the  school  or  schools 
in  any  county  or  district  for  a  part,  or  all,  of  the  last  forty  days  of  said 
consolidated  term,  when  in  the  sound  judgment  of  said  Commission  or 
the  county  board  of  education  the  low  average  in  any  school  does  not 
justify  its  continuance  or  when  necessity  may  require  it:  Provided,  further, 
that  any  balance  of  the  State  funds  which  may  have  been  allocated  to 
operate  the  last  forty  days,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  the  consolidated  term 
not  actually  operated  as  planned,  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  State  treasury 
and  become  a  part  of  the  State  school  fund  for  the  next  succeeding  year. 

Sec.  4.  All  school  districts,  special  tax,  special  charter  or  otherwise,  as 
now  constituted  for  school  administration  or  for  tax  levying  purposes, 
are  hereby  declared  non-existent  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  taxes  to 
be  levied  in  said  districts  for  school  operating  purposes  except  as  provided 
in  this  act:  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  any  administrative  unit,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  School  Commission,  from  levying  taxes  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  teaching  vocational,  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics in  such  unit  when  said  tax  levying  authorities  are  now  authorized 
by  law  to  do  so  and  are  now  levying  taxes  for  such  purposes.  The  terms 
of  office  of  all  school  committeemen  for  the  school  districts  as  now  con- 
stituted shall  expire  as  of  May  first,  1933,  and  new  members  shall  be 
named  by  the  county  board  of  education  immediately  upon  the  termination 
of  the  areas  of  the  new  districts  as  hereafter  provided  in  this  section. 

The  State  School  Commission  in  making  provision  for  the  operation  of 
the  schools  shall  classify  each  county  as  an  administrative  unit  and  shall 
with  the  advice  of  the  county  boards  of  education  redistrict  each  county, 
thereby  making  provision  for  such  convenient  number  of  school  districts 
as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary  for  the  economical  administration 
and  operation  of  the  State  school  system  and  shall  determine  whether 
there  shall  be  operated  in  such  district  an  elementary  or  a  union  school. 
Provision  shall  not  be  made  for  a  high  school  with  an  average  attendance 
of  less  than  sixty  pupils  nor  an  elementary  school  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  less  than  twenty-five  pupils,  unless  geographic  or  economic  con- 
ditions make  it  impracticable  to  provide  for  them  otherwise.  Any  newly 
constituted  district  having  a  school  population  of  1,000  or  more  for  the 
school  year  1932-1933  in  which  a  special  charter  school  is  now  operated 
may  with  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Commission  be  classified  as  a 
city  administrative  unit  and  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  school 
authorities  in  all  matters  of  school  administration  in  the  same  way  and 
manner  as  are  county  administrative  units:  Provided,  that  in  all  cases 
where  any  existing  special  charter  district  is  included  in  a  district  as 
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determined  by  the  State  School  Commission  the  trustees  of  the  special 
charter  district  and  their  duly  elected  successors  shall  be  retained  as  the 
governing  body  of  such  district  and  the  title  to  all  the  property  of  the 
special  charter  district  shall  remain  with  such  trustees. 

When  convenience  and  economy  would  result,  the  State  School  Com- 
mission may  consolidate  one  or  more  schools  within  the  same  administra- 
tive unit  and/or  may  consolidate  portions  of  one  administrative  unit  with 
portions  of  an  adjoining  administrative  unit,  into  a  district,  which  latter 
consolidation  shall  be  made  wherever  the  same  shall  be  necessery  to 
prevent  division  by  a  county  line  of  any  school  system  heretofore  operated 
by  a  special  charter  district  embracing  territory  about  equally  divided  by 
said  county  line,  having  a  school  population  of  three  thousand  or  more 
for  the  school  year  1932-33,  and  in  such  case  said  special  charter  district 
shall  be  classified  as  a  city  administrative  unit. 

In  redistricting  a  county,  if  a  boundary,  territorial  district  or  unit,  in 
which  a  special  bond  tax  has  heretofore  been  voted  or  in  any  way  assumed, 
shall  be  divided  or  consolidated,  or  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  which  is 
otherwise  integrated  with  a  new  district  so  established  under  such  re- 
organization and  redistricting,  such  territorial  unit,  boundary  or  district, 
special  taxing  or  special  charter,  shall  be  abolished  as  a  school  district, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  special  taxes  there- 
tofore voted  in  any  unit,  boundary  or  district,  special  taxing  or  special 
charter,  for  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  and/or  other  obligations  so 
assumed,  the  said  territorial  boundary  district  or  unit  shall  be  maintained 
until  all  necessary  taxes  have  been  levied  and  collected  therein  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  bonds  and/or  other  indebtedness  so  assumed.  Such  boundary 

unit  or  district  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  "special 

bond  tax  unit"  of  County.    All  uncollected  taxes  which  have 

been  levied  in  the  respective  school  districts  of  the  State  for  the'  purpose  of 
meeting  the  operating  costs  of  the  schools  shall  remain  as  a  lien  against 
the  property  as  originally  assessed  and  shall  be  collectible  as  are  other 
taxes  so  levied,  and  upon  collection  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  debt 
service  fund  of  the  special  bond  tax  unit  along  with  such  other  funds  as 
may  accrue  to  the  credit  of  said  unit;  and  in  the  event  there  is  no  debt 
service  requirement  upon  such  district,  the  amount  so  collected  shall  be 
covered  into  the  county  treasury  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  county  debt 
service  for  schools:  Provided,  unpaid  teachers'  vouchers  for  the  year  in 
which  the  tax  was  levied  shall  be  a  prior  lien:  Provided,  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  affect  the  right  of  any  special  charter  district  or  special  tax 
district  to  have  the  indebtedness  of  such  district  taken  over  by  the  county 
as  provided  by  existing  law,  and  nothing  herein  shall  restrict  the  County 
Board  of  Education  and/or  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  in  causing 
such  indebtedness  to  be  assumed  by  the  county,  as  provided  by  existing 
law. 

Sec.  5.  The  administrative  officer  in  each  of  the  units  designated  by  the 
State  School  Commission  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  for 
for  a  county  administrative  unit  and  a  superintending-principal  for  a 
city  administrative  unit.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  a  county 
administrative  unit  shall  be  based  upon  the  number  of  State  teachers 
employed  within  the  county  administrative  unit  and  under  his  supervision 
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as  follows:  $1,400  per  annum  for  the  first  100  State  teachers  or  fraction 
thereof,  with  an  increase  of  $50  for  each  ten  additional  State  teachers, 
not  to  exceed  $2800  in  any  county  administrative  unit;  Provided,  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  any  county, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
serve  as  principal  of  a  high  school  of  said  county,  and  the  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $300,  to  be  paid  from  Instructional  Service  Funds,  may  be  added 
to  his  salary,  and  shall  be  included  in  the  budget  approved  by  the  State 
School  Commission.  Provided,  further,  that  a  county  superintendent  may 
serve  as  welfare  officer  and  have  such  additional  compensation  as  may 
be  allowed  by  the  county  commissioners  of  said  county,  to  be  paid  from 
county  funds,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Commission. 
The  salary  of  the  superintending  principal  of  a  city  administrative  unit 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  principals'  salary  schedule  as  determined 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  12  of  this  Act. 

At  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1933,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  and  biennially  thereafter  during  the  month  of 
May,  the  various  county  boards  of  education  shall  meet  and  elect  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Com- 
mission and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  take 
office  June  first  and  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  until  his 
successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  A  certification  to  the  county  board  of 
education  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  showing  that 
the  person  proposed  for  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
is  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  standard  college,  or  at  the  present  time  holds 
a  superintendent's  certificate,  and  has  had  three  years  experience  in  school 
work  in  the  past  ten  years,  together  with  a  doctor's  certificate  showing 
the  person  to  be  free  from  any  contagious  disease,  shall  make  any  citizen 
of  the  State  eligible  for  this  office. 

In  all  city  administrative  units  the  superintending-principal  of  schools 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  board  of  trustees  or  other  school  governing 
agency  of  such  unit  or  district  and  his  qualifications  shall  be  those  of  all 
school  principals  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  School 
Commission  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  6.  That  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  May  in  each  year  the 
several  administrative  units  shall  present  to  the  State  School  Commission 
a  certified  statement  showing  the  organization  of  the  schools  in  their 
respective  units,  together  with  such  other  information  as  said  Commission 
may  require.  The  organization  statement  as  filed  by  each  unit  of  adminis- 
tration shall  indicate  the  length  of  term  the  State  is  requested  to  operate 
the  various  schools  for  the  following  school  year  and  the  State  shall  base 
its  allotment  of  funds  upon  such  request. 

Sec.  7.  That  on  a  basis  of  the  organization  statement,  together  with  all 
other  available  information  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  said 
Commission  may  promulgate  the  State  School  Commission  shall  determine 
for  each  administrative  unit,  by  districts  and  races,  the  number  of  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  teachers  to  be.  included  in  the  State  budget. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  School  Commission,  in  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  days,  on  standards  determined  by  the 
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said  State  School  Commission  and  on  the  total  appropriation  made  avail- 
able by  the  General  Assembly,  to  allocate  these  funds,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  to  the  end  that  all  of  the  modern  school  plants  in  a 
county  may  be  utilized,  that  duplication  of  transportation  routes  be 
eliminated,  and  that  pupils  may  be  moved  across  now  existing  district 
lines  to  the  end  that  the  cost  of  instructional  service  may  be  lowered. 

High  School  Instruction.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  also, 
in  its  application  and  budget,  submitted  for  State  funds,  designate  the 
schools  in  the  county  in  which,  in  its  opinion,  high  school  instruction  can 
be  given  in  the  most  economical  way.  County  Boards  of  Education  of 
contiguous  counties  shall  consult  and  make  joint  plans  for  high  school 
instruction  at  convenient  points  for  children  of  such  contiguous  counties, 
where  the  same  can  be  done  most  economically  and  advantageously.  The 
State  School  Commission  shall  have  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove 
all  such  plans  and  to  designate  the  schools  in  which  high  school  instruction 
shall  be  given,  so  as  to  provide  such  instruction  for  all  the  high  school 
pupils  of  the  State:  Provided,  that  all  public  vocational  and  farm  life 
schools,  organized  and  administered  separately  from  locally  operated 
schools  in  communities  where  said  vocational  and  farm  life  school  is  al- 
ready serving  as  the  high  school  of  said  community,  shall  be  consolidated 
with  said  local  schools  and  become  an  integral  part  of  the  local  district 
system  and  administered  as  other  public  district  schools  are  administered. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  State  budget  estimate  shall  be  determined  by  the  State 
School  Commission  for  each  county  and  city  administrative  unit  by  as- 
certaining the  sum  of  the  objects  of  expenditure  according  to  and  within 
the  limits  fixed  by  this  act,  and  within  the  meaning  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  State  School  Commision,  and  a  certifi- 
cation of  same  shall  be  made  to  each  county  and  superintending  principal, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  State  Auditor,  and  the  State  Budget  Bureau  on  or 
before  June  first  of  each  year:  P7'ovided,  that  no  funds  shall  be  allotted 
for  rural  supervisors,  and  provided  further,  that  the  amount  of  funds  al- 
lotted for  school  attendance  officers  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
State  School  Commission,  provided  that  the  item  of  Instructional  Service 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  such  allotment:  Provided,  that  this  proviso  shall 
not  be  interpreted  as  prohibiting  the  utilization  of  privately  donated  funds 
under  such  arrangements  as  the  State  School  Commission  may  provide. 

Sec.  9.  That  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  State  School  Commission  of 
the  total  number  of  teachers,  by  races  and  for  county  and  city  adminis- 
trative units  separately,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  then  determine  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  salaries  estab- 
lished the  total  salary  cost  in  each  and  every  county  for  teachers,  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  to  be  included  in  the  State  budget  for  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  consolidated  school  term  as  herein  defined. 
This  amount  as  determined  from  a  check  of  the  costs  for  the  preceding 
year  with  adjustments  resulting  from  changes  in  the  allotment  of  teachers 
shall  be  certified  to  the  State  School  Commission,  together  with  the  number 
of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  and  principals  employed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  separately  by  races,  and  for  city 
and  county  administrative  units. 
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Sec.  10.  The  cost  of  all  items  in  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  State  School  Commission.  Only  those 
items  that  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Commission  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  included  in  the  State  budget. 

Sec.  11.  No  teacher  or  principal  shall  be  required  to  attend  summer 
school  during  the  years  1933-35  and  the  certificate  of  such  teachers  as 
may  have  been  required  to  attend  such  school  shall  not  lapse  but  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  and  all  credits  earned  by  summer  school 
work  and/or  completing  extension  course  or  courses  shall  not  be  impaired, 
but  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect.  In  the  employment  of  teachers 
no  rule  shall  be  made  or  enforced  on  the  ground  of  marriage  or  non- 
marriage. 

Sec.  12.  The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  School  Commission 
shall  fix  and  determine  a  State  Standard  Salary  Schedule  for  teachers  and 
principals  which  shall  be  the  maximum  standard  state  salaries  to  be  paid 
to  the  teachers  and  principals;  and  all  contracts  for  teachers  shall  be  made 
locally  by  the  County  Boards  of  Education  and/or  the  governing  author- 
ities or  any  other  administrative  unit,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  surrounding  each  employment,  the  competency  and 
experience  of  the  teachers,  the  amount  and  character  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  any  and  all  other  things  which  might  enter  into  the  contract  of 
employment,  and  shall  also  take  into  consideration  the  grade  of  certificate 
such  teacher  holds:  Provided,  however,  that  the  compensation  contracted 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Fund  to  any  te?cher  or  principal  shall  be 
within  the  maximum  salary  limit  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  State  School  Commission,  as  above  provided,  and  within 
the  allotment  of  funds  as  made  to  the  administrative  unit  for  the  item 
of  instructional  salaries. 

Sec  13.  That  the  State  School  Commission  shall  effect  all  economies 
possible  in  providing  State  funds  for  the  objects  of  General  Control, 
Operation  of  Plant,  and  Auxiliary  Agencies,  and  after  such  action  shall 
have  authority  to  increase  or  decrease  on  a  uniform  percentage  basis  the 
salary  schedule  of  superintendents,  superintending-principals,  teachers, 
and  principals  in  order  that  the  appropriation  of  State  funds  for  the  public 
schools  may  insure  their  operation  for  the  length  of  term  provided  in  this 
act. 

Sec.  14.  In  all  schools  with  fewer  than  fifty  teachers  allowed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  principal  shall  be  included  in  the  number  of 
teachers  allowed.  In  schools  with  fifty  or  more  teachers  one  whole-time 
superintending-principal  is  allowed  and  for  each  forty  teachers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  first  fifty,  one  additional  whole-time  principal,  when  and  if 
actually  employed,  shall  be  allowed:  Provided,  that  in  schools  with  seven- 
ty-five allotted  teachers,  a  teaching  principal  may  be  allowed.  Provided 
further,  that  in  the  allocation  of  State  funds,  for  principals,  the  salary  of 
white  principals  shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of  white  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  white  schools,  and  the  salary  of  colored  principals  shall  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  colored  teachers  employed  in  the  colored 
schools. 
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Sec.  15.  That  a  school  month  shall  consist  of  four  weeks  and  not  less 
than  twenty  teaching  days,  and  salary  warrants  for  the  payment  of  all 
State  teachers  and  principals  shall  be  issued  each  month  to  such  persons 
as  are  entitled  to  same. 

Provided,  that  with  the  approval  of  the  local  school  authorities  and  the 
State  School  Commision,  any  local  school  may  increase  its  school  week 
from  five  to  six  days,  or  may  increase  its  school  day  by  adding  one  hour 
of  instructional  service  to  the  present  school  day,  for  and  during  th^  six 
months  school  term,  and  thereby  provide  for  an  eight  months  school  term 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  the  State  School  Commission  shall 
have  the  power  and  right  to  adjust  teachers'  salaries  on  an  equitable 
basis  in  such  schools. 

Sec.  16.  The  appropriation  of  State  funds  as  provided  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  used  for  meeting  the  costs,  as  determined  by  the 
State  School  Commission,  for  the  items  under:  (1)  General  Control, 
(2)  Instructional  Service,  (3)  Operation  of  Plant,  (4)  Auxiliary  Agencies. 

The  objects  of  expenditures  designated  as  Maintenance  of  Plant  and 
Fixed  Charges  shall  be  supplied  from  funds  required  by  law  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Public  School  Fund  of  the  county  and  derived  from 
fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  dog  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  from  all  other 
sources  except  State  funds:  Provided,  that  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
School  Commission  all  of  the  above  funds  not  needed  for  Maintenance  of 
Plant  and  Fixed  Charges  may  be  used  to  supplement  State  costs  for  other 
objects  of  expenditure:  Provided,  that  where  the  funds  received  from  the 
above  sources  are  insuflBcient  for  meeting  the  objects  of  fixed  charges  and 
maintenance  of  plant,  that  the  tax  levying  authorities  of  the  said  adminis- 
trative unit  shall  levy  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  said  needs. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  county  board  of  education  in  any  county  administra- 
tive unit  and  the  board  of  trustees  in  any  city  administrative  unit,  with 
the  approval  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  said  county  or  city  adminis- 
trative unit  and  the  State  School  Commission,  in  order  to  operate  the 
schools  of  a  higher  standard  than  those  provided  for  by  State  support, 
but  in  no  event  to  provide  for  a  term  of  more  than  180  days,  may  supple- 
ment any  object  or  item  of  school  expenditure:  Provided,  that  before 
making  any  levy  for  supplementing  State  budget  allotments  an  election 
shall  be  held  in  each  administrative  unit  to  determine  whether  there  shall 
be  levied  a  tax  to  provide  said  supplemental  funds,  and  to  determine  the 
maximum  rate  which  may  be  levied  therefor.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
members  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  a  county  unit  and/or  the 
board  of  trustees  in  a  city  administrative  unit  the  tax  levying  authorities 
of  such  unit  shall  provide  for  an  election  to  be  held  under  laws  governing 
such  election,  as  set  forth  in  Articles  23,  24  and  26  of  Chapter  95  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  Volume  III.  Provided,  the  rate 
voted  shall  remain  the  maximum  until  revoked  or  changed  by  another 
election.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  conferring  additional 
powers  to  levy  taxes  on  county  boards  of  commissioners,  boards  of  alder- 
•  men,  or  other  tax  levying  authorities,  but  as  a  limitation  on  existing 
powers  to  levy  taxes  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act  and  contained 
in  other  public,  public-local  or  private  laws. 
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The  request  for  funds  to  supplement  State  school  funds  as  permitted 
under  the  above  conditions  shall  be  filed  with  the  tax  levying  authorities 
in  each  county  and  city  administrative  unit  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  June  on  forms  provided  by  the  State  School  Commission.  The  tax 
levying  authorities  may  approve  or  disapprove  this  supplemental  budget 
in  whole  or  in  part.  In  the  event  of  approval,  the  same  shall  be  shown 
in  detail  upon  the  minutes  of  said  tax  levying  body  and  a  special  levy 
shall  be  made  therefor,  and  the  tax  receipt  shall  show  upon  the  face 
thereof  the  purpose  of  said  levy. 

In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  each  county,  "special  bond 
tax  unit"  and  city  administrative  unit  shall  file  a  debt  service  budget 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  each  unit  and  the 
State  School  Commission. 

In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  each  county  and  city  adminis- 
trative unit  may  file  a  Capital  Outlay  budget  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  tax  levying  authorities  and  the  State  School  Commission. 

The  tax  levying  authorities  in  each  of  the  above  units  filing  budgets 
from  local  funds  shall  report  their  action  on  said  budgets  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  and  the  same  shall  be  reported  to  the  State 
School  Commission  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August.  The  action  of 
the  State  School  Commission  on  all  requests  for  local  funds  budgets  shall 
be  reported  to  boards  of  education,  boards  of  trustees  in  city  administra- 
tive units  and  tax  levying  authorities  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  each  county  and 
the  board  of  trustees  in  each  city  administrative  unit,  upon  receipt  of  the 
tenative  allotment  of  State  funds  for  operating  the  schools  and  the  appro- 
val of  all  local  funds  budgets  including  supplements  to  State  funds  for 
operating  schools  of  a  higher  standard,  funds  for  extending  the  term, 
funds  for  debt  service,  and  funds  for  Capital  Outlay,  to  prepare  an 
operating  budget  on  forms  provided  by  the  State  and  file  same  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  School  Com- 
mission on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October.  Each  operating  budget 
shall  be  checked  by  the  State  School  Commission  to  ascertain  if  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  allotm.ents  of  State  funds  and  the  approval  of  local 
funds;  and  when  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  same  shall  be  the  total 
school  budget  for  said  county  or  city  administrative  unit. 

All  county-wide  school  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to  county  and  city 
administrative  units  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Provided,  that  no  county,  municipality,  or  other  unit,  may  vote  to  extend 
the  term  of  school  beyond  the  eight  months  term,  so  long  as  such  county, 
municipality,  or  other  unit  is  in  default  in  the  payment  of  its  bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness:  Provided,  however,  that  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  operate  the  schools  in  Currituck  County  and  Cherokee  County 
for  more  than  eight  months  and  no  supplements  shall  be  allowed,  and 
no  ad  valorem  taxes  shall  be  levied  for  the  operation  of  the  eight  months 
schools:  Provided,  no  taxes  shall  be  levied  on  property  in  Martin  County  , 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  salaries  or  any  term  of  school  in  addi- 
tion to  the  eight  months  term  provided  for  in  this  act. 
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Sec.  18.  That  the  State  School  Commission,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Local  Government  Commission,  shall  determine  and  provide  all  bonds 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  State  school  funds. 

That  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  each  county  and  city  administrative 
unit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Commission,  shall 
provide  such  bonds  as  the  State  School  Commission  may  require  for  the 
protection  of  county  and  district  school  funds. 

Sec.  19.  That  payment  of  the  State  fund  to  the  county  and  city  admin- 
istrative units  may  be  made  in  monthly  installments,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  amounts  as'may  be  practical  to  meet  the  needs  and  necessities  of 
the  eight  months  school  term  in  the  various  county  and  city  administrative 
units:  Provided,  that  prior  to  the  payment  of  any  monthly  installment  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees, 
to  file  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  State 
School  Commision  a  certified  statement  of  all  salaries,  together  with  all 
other  obligations,  that  may  be  due  and  payable,  said  statement  to  be 
filed  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  next  preceding  the 
maturity  of  the  obligations. 

When  it  shall  appear  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
from  said  certified  statement  that  any  sums  are  within  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  without  objection  by  the  State  School  Commission,  he  shall 
draw  his  requisition  on  the  State  Auditor  for  any  monthly  installment, 
from  the  funds  allocated  for  the  purpose  approved  by  the  State  School 
Commission.  The  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of 
education  and  the  county  superintendent  or  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  city  superintendent  on  a  warrant  for  the  payment  out  of 
State  funds  for  any  service  rendered  shall  be  sufficient,  when  done  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  20.    That  school  funds  shall  be  paid  out  as  follows: 

(1)  State  School  Funds.  That  State  School  Funds  shall  be  released 
only  on  warrants  drawn  on  the  State  Treasurer  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education  for  county  administrative 
units  and  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  city 
administrative  units  and  countersigned  by  such  officer  as  the  county  gov- 
ernment laws  may  require. 

(2)  County  and  District  Funds.  All  county  and  district  funds  shall  be 
paid  out  only  on  warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  for  counties  and  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  city  administrative  units  and  countersigned  by  such 
officer  as  the  county  government  laws  may  require. 

Sec.  21.  That  the  State  School  Commission  in  co-operation  with  the 
Director  of  Local  Government  shall  cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of  all  school 
funds  -  State,  county,  and  district  -  and  the  cost  of  said  audit  shall  be  borne 
by  each  fund  audited  in  proportion  to  the  total  funds  audited  as  determined 
by  the  State  School  Commission:  Provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  apply  for  1932-1933. 

The  tax  levying  authorities  for  county  and  city  administrative  units 
shall  make  provision  for  meeting  their  proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  audit  as  provided  in  this  act. 
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Sec.  22.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  counties,  local  taxing 
districts,  and  special  charter  districts  from  levying  taxes  to  provide  for 
Debt  Service  Requirements. 

Sec.  23.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  after 
the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  county  to  make  a  careful  check  of  the 
school  organization  and  to  request  the  State  School  Commission  to  make 
changes  in  the  allocation  of  teachers  to  meet  requirements. 

Sec  24.  The  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  school  bus  drivers,  mechanics,  and  ianitors.  The  State 
School  Commission  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  as  applicable 
to  this  class  of  School  employees.  All  other  school  employees  paid  from 
State  funds  are  declared  to  be  exempt  from  any  and  all  provisions  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  or  any  amendments  thereto. 

Sec.  25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  School  Commission  to  provide 
all  general  control,  instructional  service,  operation  of  plant,  and  auxiliary 
agencies,  as  hereinbefore  specified,  for  the  operation  of  the  eight  months 
school  term  as  provided  for  by  the  State. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  School  Commission  and  county 
boards  of  education,  and  boards  of  trustees  in  city  administrative  units 
to  act  through  and  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Purchasing  Agency  in 
the  purchase  of  all  materials  and  supplies  to  be  used  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  State.  This  provision  shall  apply  to  all  extended  terms  as  well  as  to 
the  eight  months  term.  The  State  Purchasing  Agent  and  the  State  School 
Commission  shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vision of  this  act. 

Sec  26.  School  Transportation.  That  from  and  after  May  1,  1933,  the 
control  and  management  of  all  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  publij 
school  children  as  now  operated  by  the  various  counties  and  other  local 
subdivisions  of  government  shall  be  vested  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  State  School  Commision. 
Authority  is  hereby  given  the  State  School  Commision  in  addition  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
for  the  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  the  school  transportation 
system.  Said  regulations  shall  include  provisions  for  the  adequate  in- 
spection each  thirty  days  of  every  vehicle  used  in  the  transportation  of 
school  children,  and  a  record  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  board  of 
education. 

Sec.  27.  That  on  June  1,  1933,  the  county  boards  of  education  and/or 
boards  of  county  commissioners  and  the  district  trustees  or  committeemen 
of  whatever  nature  in  each  county  shall  turn  over  to  the  State  School 
Commission,  or  its  duly  authorized  agents,  all  school  transportation  equip- 
ment, material,  and  supplies  of  every  kind  and  all  such  property  as  may 
have  been  used  in  connection  with  school  transportation;  and  all  such 
property  shall  be  duly  inventoried  and  appraised  by  the  State  School  Com- 
mission or  its  duly  authorized  agents.  From  and  after  the  ratification  of 
this  act,  all  local  authorities  of  any  and  all  local  units  of  government  are 
prohibited  from  selling  or  in  any  way  disposing  of  any  transportation 
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equipment  or  supplies  without  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  28.  That  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  opening  date  of  the  schools  in 
any  county  a  meeting  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  each  of  the  one 
hundred  counties  shall  be  called  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  and  determing  the  route  to  be  followed  by 
each  school  truck  to  be  operated  in  the  county.  Notice  of  this  meeting 
shall  be  published  in  all  county  newspapers  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
date  of  meeting  and  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  shall  be  set  forth.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  principal  of  each  school  to  which  pupils  are  transported 
to  attend  this  meeting  and  the  State  School  Commission  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  either  a  member  or  duly  authorized  agent.  After  a  careful 
study  of  the  schools  operated  and  the  transportation  needs  in  the  county, 
giving  due  consideration  to  road  facilities  and  availability  of  drivers,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  determine  the  routes  to  be  followed  by 
all  busses  used  in  transporting  children  to  and  from  school.  In  all  districts 
where  transportation  is  provided,  provision  shall  be  made  for  transporting 
all  children  living  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school  building  by  way 
of  the  nearest  traveled  route;  and  unless  road  conditions  or  other  reasons 
make  it  inadvisable  busses  shall  be  routed  so  as  to  get  within  one  and 
one-half  miles  of  all  children  entitled  to  transportation  in  said  districts; 
Provided,  that  within  five  days  from  the  date  of  the  meeting  for  determin- 
ing the  routes  of  the  school  busses,  the  county  superintendent  shall  file  a 
map  with  the  State  School  Commission  showing  the  route  to  be  followed  by 
each  truck  and  the  location  of  the  home  of  the  driver  with  such  other 
information  as  may  be  requested,  and  the  State  School  Commission  shall 
have  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part  the  proposed 
routings:  Provided  further,  than  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  county 
board  of  education  may  be  taken  to  the  State  School  Commission  by  any 
citizen  by  giving  notice  of  such  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent  within 
thirty  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  routings  to  be  followed  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

Sec.  29.  That  the  authority  for  selecting  and  employing  the  drivers  of 
school  busses  shall  be  vested  in  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  the 
school  at  the  termination  of  the  route,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
school  committeemen  or  trustees  of  said  school,  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools:  Provided,  that  each  driver  shall  be  selected  with  a 
view  to  having  him  located  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  truck  route  as 
possible;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  student  drivers  wherever  the 
same  is  deemed  advisable. 

The  selection  of  all  mechanics  and  employees  other  than  drivers  for  the 
operation  of  the  transportation  system  shall  be  made  by  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  with  the  approval  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  30.  The  salary  paid  each  employee  in  the  operation  of  the  school 
transportation  system  shall  be  in  accordance  with  a  salary  schedule  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  School  Commission  for  that  particular  class  of  employees. 

Sec.  31.  The  State  School  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  begin 
immediately  negotiations  with  the  Department  of  Highways  and  Public 
Works  authorities  looking  to  the  coordination  of  all  the  agencies  for  the 
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repair,  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  equiptment  to  be  used  by  the  State 
School  Commission  in  the  school  transportation  system.  The  State  High- 
way Commission  is  directed  to  make  available  wherever  possible  such 
repairs,  maintenance  equipment,  and  labor  forces  as  may  be  used  ad- 
vantageously in  the  economical  operation  of  the  school  transportation 
system.  In  all  cases  where  such  equipment  and  labor  forces  are  used,  the 
State  Highway  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  in  the  amount  of  the 
actual  cost  involved,  to  be  determined  by  an  itemized  statement,  filed  with 
the  State  School  Commission. 

Sec.  32.  It  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  State  School  Commission, 
wherever  it  shall  appear  to  be  more  economical  for  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  schools,  to  permit  children  living  in  one  administrative  district  to 
attend  the  school  in  another  district  for  the  full  term  of  such  school  with- 
out the  payment  of  tuition;  Provided,  that  sufficient  space  is  available  in 
the  buildings  of  such  districts  to  which  the  said  children  are  transferred. 

Sec.  33.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  examine  the  records  of  the  county  to  see  that  the  proceeds 
from  the  poll  taxes  and  the  dog  taxes  are  correctly  accounted  for  to  the 
school  fund  each  year,  and  to  examine  the  records  of  the  several  courts 
of  the  county,  including  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  at  least  once  every 
three  months  to  see  that  all  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties,  and  any  other 
special  funds  accruing  to  the  county  school  fund  are  correctly  and  promptly 
accounted  for  to  the  school  fund;  and  if  the  county  superintendent  shall 
find  that  any  such  taxes  or  fines  are  not  correctly  and  promptly  accounted 
for  to  the  school  fund,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  prompt  report  thereof 
to  the  State  School  Commission  and  also  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Superior 
Court  holding  the  courts  in  the  district:  Provided,  that  in  any  county 
having  a  county  auditor,  county  accountant,  or  county  manager,  that  the 
duties  enjoined  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  performed  by 
one  of  said  officers;  and  if  there  are  two  or  more  such  officers  in  any 
county,  then  by  one  of  such  officers  in  the  order  named. 

The  State  School  Commission  shall  allow  in  the  State  Budget  for  com- 
pensation for  each  county  board  of  education  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  dollars  per  county  and  each  board  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  per  annum. 

Sec.  34.  That  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city  administrative  unit 
established  under  this  act,  is  hereby  made  ex-officio  secretary  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  said  city  administrative  unit. 

Sec.  34l^.  That  it  is  intended  by  this  act  to  effect  a  reduction  of  ad 
valorem  taxes  in  the  several  counties  and  school  districts  of  the  State,  and 
it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful,  for  any  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners or  other  School  units  for  the  years  1933,  1934  and  other 
fiscal  years  succeeding  to  make  any  tax  levy  which  in  the  gross  does  not 
reflect  the  savings  to  the  tax  payer  of  the  fifteen  cent  ad  valorem  State- 
wide tax  for  schools,  and  all  reductions  in  special  school  district  ad 
valorem  taxes  affected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  35.  All  public,  public-local  or  private  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in 
conflict  with  this  act,  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict  only,  are  hereby 
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repealed.  If  any  section,  part,  paragraph,  sentence  or  clause  of  this  act 
shall  be  declared  unconstitutional  or  invalid  the  same  shall  not  effect  the 
validity  of  any  of  the  remaining  parts  of  this  act. 

Sec.  36.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  15th  day 
of  May,  1933. 

A.  H,  Ghaham, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

R.  L.  Harris, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Compared  and  found  correct: 

RoBT.  T.  Wilson, 

For  Committee. 


AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  APPOINTMENT  AND  ELECTION  OF 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AND 
DISTRICT  SCHOOL  COMMITTEEMEN. 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  session  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  thirty-three,  is  about  to  appoint  members  of  the  Boards  of 
Education  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  General  Assembly  in  passing 
said  act  that  the  next  Boards  of  Education  shall  appoint  and  elect  the 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  District  School  Com- 
mitteemen in  and  for  their  respective  counties,  now,  therefore. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  any  action  by  any  County  Board  of  Education  in  any 
county  in  this  State,  purporting  and  attempting  to  select,  appoint  or  elect  a 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  District  School  Committee- 
men for  said  county,  except  in  cases  of  school  boards  permitted  by  law  to  hold 
over  for  the  biennium  1933-1935,  taken  and  had,  or  attempted  to  be  taken  and 
had  before  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  the  Boards  of  Education 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1933  for  the  next  biennium,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  null,  void,  and  of  no  force  or  validity. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  County  Boards  of  Education  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1933,  and  those  permitted  by  law  to  hold  over  for  the  biennium 
1933  to  1935,  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  Monday  in  April 
1933,  proceed  with  the  selection  of  a  County  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, who  shall  hold  office  from  the  date  of  his  qualification,  said  date 
to  be  fixed  by  such  Board  of  Education,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  or  until 
his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified;  and  such  Boards  of  Education  shall 
also  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  Monday  in  April  1933,  to 
appoint  District  School  Committeemen  for  their  respective  counties,  who 
shall  likewise  hold  office  from  the  date  of  their  selection  and  qualification  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
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The  selection  of  public  school  teachers  for  each  of  the  two  next  succeeding 
years  shall  not  be  valid  unless  made  by  the  School  Committeemen  appointed 
as  herein  contemplated. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  law  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  31st  day 
of  March,  1933. 


AN  ACT  TO  APPOINT  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, FIX  THEIR  TERMS  OF  OFFICE,  AND  LIMIT  COMPENSATION 
AT  STATE  EXPENSE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1,  That  the  hereinafter  named  persons  are  hereby  appointed 
members  of  the  County  Boards  of  Education  for  the  several  counties  in  the 
State  as  follows,  to-wit: 

Alamance:  C.  P.  Albright,  E.  J.  Braxton,  J.  J.  Lambeth,  J.  E.  Sellars, 
W.  M.  Brown. 

Alexander:  J.  C.  Faulkner. 
Alleghany :  G.  N.  Evans. 

Anson:  W.  Henry  Liles  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 
Ashe:  Jesse  Gentry,  Elder  Ed  Davis,  D.  H.  Burgess. 
Avery:  H.  B.  Burleson,  D.  D.  Farthing,  J.  M.  Dearmin. 
Beaufort:  John  B.  Sparrow,  P.  H.  Johnson,  Frank  W.  Cox. 
Bertie:  D.  R.  Britton. 

Bladen:  Angus  Cromartie  (for  a  term  of  six  years).  Dr.  S.  S.  Hutchinson 
(for  a  term  of  four  years),  Ralph  Boring  (for  a  term  of  two  years). 
Brunswick:  J.  L.  Stone. 

Buncombe:  Kingsland  Van  Winkle,  Lyons  L.  Lee,  Wendell  L.  Patton, 
Merritt  C.  Sluder,  B.  L.  Shuford,  Worth  McKinney,  J.  Fred  Hall. 

Burke:  A.  N.  Dale  (for  a  term  of  six  years),  C.  P.  Whisenant  (for  a  term 
of  four  years). 

Carbarrus :  Geo.  G.  Allen  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 

Caldwell:  Walter  J.  Lenoir,  John  M.  Payne. 

Camden:  W.  P.  Barco,  R.  L.  Bray,  G.  W.  Johnson. 

Carteret:  Geo.  W.  Huntley  (for  a  term  of  four  years). 

Caswell:  W.  L.  Miles,  J.  B.  Turner,  C.  J.  Fowlkes. 

Catawba:  C.  V.  Cline  (for  a  term  of  six  years),  C.  C.  Huitt  (for  a  term  of 
six  years),  John  F.  Carpenter  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  Charlie  E.  Finger 
(for  a  term  of  four  years),  Clarence  Clapp  (for  a  term  of  two  years). 

Chatham:  E.  R.  Hinton,  Sam  Hinton,  M.  M.  Bridges. 

Cherokee:  B.  P.  Grant,  P.  A.  Mauney,  R.  H.  King. 

Chowan:  Geo.  C.  Wood,  S.  E.  Morris,  L.  W.  Belch,  W.  D.  Welch,  T.  W. 
Elliott. 

Clay:  J.  O.  Smith,  Marks  Weaver,  S.  L.  Ledford. 
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Cleveland:  W.  A.  Ridenhour,  C.  D.  Forney,  J.  L.  Hord,  C.  S.  Young,  A.  L. 
Gallon. 

Columdus:  J.  H.  Land,  F.  G.  Kelley,  Chas.  R.  Rowe. 
Craven:  J.  H.  Elliott. 

Cumberland:  N.  S.  McArthur,  D.  W.  Carter  (each  for  a  term  of  four 
years). 

Currituck:  H.  G.  Dozier,  G.  C.  Boswood,  Norman  Hughes. 

Dare:  E.  N.  Baum  (for  a  term  of  six  years),  C.  E.  Payne  (for  a  term  of 
six  years),  I.  B.  Austin  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  M.  D.  Sawyer  (for  a 
term  of  four  years),  D.  E.  Mann  (for  a  term  of  two  years). 

Davidson:  H.  D.  Townsend  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  Ralph  H.  Wilson 
(for  a  term  of  four  years),  C.  F.  Koonts  (for  a  term  of  two  years),  C.  R. 
Dodson  (for  a  term  of  two  years),  A.  C.  Lohr  (for  a  term  of  two  years). 

Davie:  Peter  W.  Hairston. 

Duplin:  W.  J.  Grady  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 

Durham:  W.  I.  Cranford,  H.  G.  Hedrick,  T.  0.  Sorrell,  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Mason,  H.  L.  Umstead. 

Edgecombe:  M.  P.  Edwards  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  Geo.  C.  Phillips 
(for  a  term  of  four  years),  C.  F.  Eagles  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  Leslie 
Calhoun  (for  a  term  of  two  years).  , 

Forsyth:  P.  Frank  Hanes,  Jas.  J.  Griffith,  H.  A.  Pfohl. 

Franklin:  E.  L.  Green  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 

Gaston:  S.  N.  Boyce,  C.  E.  Hutchinson,  J.  H.  Ruddesill. 

Gates:  S.  P.  Cross,  J.  C.  Holland,  H.  F.  Parker. 

Granville:  Thomas  W.  Allen,  Isaac  H.  Davis,  Jasper  W.  Dean,  D.  F. 
Lanier,  Robt.  W.  Whitfield. 

Greene:  D.  S.  Harper,  R.  P.  Lane,  W.  E.  Sugg,  L.  C.  Edwards,  J.  H. 
Whitley. 

Guilford:  H.  W.  Lambeth  (for  a  term  of  four  years). 
Halifax:  R.  L.  Towe,- R.  C.  Rives,  Henry  T.  Clark. 
Harnett:  Clarence  J.  Smith,  J.  A.  Hockaday,  B.  P.  Ingram. 
Haywood:  H.  Arthur  Osborne,  R.  T.  Messer,  Homer  V.  Cagle. 
Henderson:  J.  W.  Morgan  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 
Hertford:  W.  A.  Thomas,  W.  D.  Boone,  R.  R.  Copeland. 
Hoke:  Louis  Parker,  Jesse  Gibson,  M.  W.  McLean,  N.  B.  Blue,  J.  C. 
Thomas. 

Hyde:  J.  H.  Swindell,  Joe  Mann,  John  Midyette. 

Iredell:  S.  H.  Houston,  R.  C.  Bunch,  N.  Sankey  Gaither,  J.  A.  Craven, 
A.  J.  Beaver. 

Jackson:  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  Bragg  Cowan,  J.  E.  Rogers,  R.  C.  Hunter, 
G.  C.  Turpin. 

Johnston:  W.  C.  Call,  B.  B.  Adams,  C.  G.  Holt,  J.  W.  Woodard,  P.  B. 
Chamblee. 

Jones:  T.  F.  Lowery  (for  a  term  of  six  years),  Charles  Jones  (for  a  term 
of  four  years) . 

Lee:  J.  C.  Watson. 

Lenoir:  R.  G.  Hodges,  T.  A.  Turner,  W.  B.  Becton,  D.  W.  Wood,  Horace  L. 
Sutton. 
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Lincoln:  Dorsey  Rhyne  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  Dr.  W.  G.  Bandy  (for 
a  term  of  two  years),  L.  A.  Yoder  (for  a  term  of  two  years),  P.  V.  Cobb 
(for  a  term  of  two  years),  A.  A.  Beam  (for  a  term  of  two  years). 

Macon:  S.  H.  Lyle,  W.  L.  Ramsey,  Alex  Moore. 

Martin:  J.  Eason  Lilley,  J.  W.  Eubanks,  E.  H.  Ange. 

McDotvell :  W.  L.  Morris  (for  a  term  of  six  years),  F.  M.  Bradley  (for  a 
term  of  four  years),  T.  W.  Stacy  (for  a  term  of  two  years).  Miles  P.  Flack 
(for  a  term  of  two  years),  M.  L.  Good  (for  a  term  of  two  years). 

Mecklenburg :  Julian  S.  Miller,  J.  Wilson  Alexander,  W.  B.  McClintock, 
J.  Dowd  Henderson,  L.  W.  Query. 

Mitchell:  W.  M.  Wiseman. 

Montgomery :  T.  R.  Baldwin. 

Moore:  Dr.  J.  F.  Davis,  C.  C.  Jones,  J.  W.  Graham,  J.  E.  Muse,  F.  W. 
VonCanon. 

Nash:  S.  L.  Arrington,  F.  V.  Avent,  John  W.  Robeson. 
New  Hanover:  Dr.  John  Hoggard,  L.  T.  Landen,  Herbert  A.  Lynch,  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Meister,  R.  S.  McClelland. 

Northampton :  W.  Harry  Stephenson. 

Onslow:  John  R.  Humphrey,  R.  V.  Venters,  W.  Lee  Humphrey,  R.  R. 
Tallman,  D.  B.  Sanders. 

Orange:  E.  L.  Lockhart,  Moody  W.  Durham,  Clyde  Compton. 

Pamlico:  E.  E.  Mayo,  Wiley  Whealton,  W.  D.  Eastwood,  J.  Y.  Sawyer, 
C.  J.  McCotter. 

Pasquotank:  D.  W.  Morgan  (for  a  term  of  six  years),  A.  W.  Stanton  (for 
a  term  of  two  years). 

Pender:  D.  J.  Farrior,  Jr.  (for  a  term  of  six  years). 

Person:  W.  R.  Wilkerson,  E.  E.  Bradsher,  George  W.  Walker,  N.  H.  Mont- 
gomery, R.  G.  Cole. 

Pitt:  M.  0.  Blount  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  J.  C.  Galloway  (for  a  term 
of  four  years) . 

Polk:  R.  M.  Hall,  H.  E.  Thompson,  G.  L.  Jackson,  H.  P.  Sharpe,  G.  E. 
Bell. 

Randolph:  L.  F.  Ross  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  J.  A.  Martin  (for  a  term 
of  two  years),  C.  C.  Smith  (for  a  term  of  two  years). 

Richmond:  W.  R.  Land,  Henry  C.  Wall,  W.  N.  Everett,  Jr. 

Roheson:  Mrs.  Jane  McBryde  Grantham,  Dr.  T.  W.  Carmichael,  Miss  Mary 
McEachern,  Mrs.  Pansy  B.  Oliver,  J.  F.  Johnson,  John  Blount  McLeod,  W.  G. 
Marley,  A,  B.  McRae,  R.  P.  Edwards,  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  for  said  county,  and  the  State  compensation 
allowed  for  five  members  of  said  board  is  to  be  prorated  among  the  said  nine 
members  of  said  board. 

Rockingham:  C.  P.  Wall,  J.  L.  Roberts,  L.  W.  Matthews,  T.  J.  Garrett, 
W.  B.  Kiker. 

Rowan:  W.  F.  Thompson,  John  F.  McKnight,  R.  L.  Lyerly. 

Rutherford:  J.  C.  Hames  (for  a  period  of  six  years). 

Sampson:  M.  D.  Jackson,  S.  A.  Royal,  Marshall  Troublefield. 

Scotland:  W.  N.  McKenzie,  Dr.  W.  G.  Shaw,  T.  L.  Henley. 

Stanly:  O.  J.  Sikes  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  A.  L.  Efird  (for  a  term 
of  four  years),  H.  W.  Culp  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  J.  L.  Whitley  (for  a 
term  of  two  years). 
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Stokes:  J.  R.  Forrest,  R.  B.  Hutcherson,  John  W.  Priddy. 

Surry:  W.  Sidney  Comer,  French  W.  Graham,  Gid.  C.  Hauser,  T.  R.  White, 
Vestal  Taylor,  Arthur  P.  Fulk. 

Sioain:  I.  C.  Crawford,  H.  C.  Enloe,  S.  W.  Black,  W.  T.  Jenkins,  Granville 
Calhoun. 

Transylvania:  Mrs.  Flora  Holliday,  L.  E.  Powell. 
Tyrrell:  J.  Ernest  Norris,  C.  I.  Cohoon,  John  A.  Sawyer. 
Union:  J.  S.  Broom,  C.  C.  Burris,  W.  L.  Hemby,  T.  L.  Price,  W.  J.  Sims. 
Vance:  J.  C.  Cooper  (for  a  term  of  six  years),  J.  E.  Kimball  (for  a  term 
of  four  years). 

Wake:  M.  B.  Chamblee  (for  a  term  of  two  years),  Walter  Rogers  (for  a 
term  of  two  years),  E.  J.  Byrum  (for  a  term  of  two  years). 

Warren:  A.  C.  Blalock,  N.  H.  Paschall,  R.  A.  King,  Harry  W.  Walker, 
Jesse  P.  T.  Harris. 

Washingtofi :  C.  Norman  Davenport,  Jr. 

Watauga:  J.  B.  Horton,  W.  C.  Walker,  T.  H.  Coffey,  Jr. 

Wayne:  W.  R.  Allen  (for  a  term  of  six  years),  E.  A.  Stevens  (for  a  term 
of  four  years),  J.  A.  Best  (for  a  term  of  two  years). 

Wilkes:  C.  O.  McNeill,  D.  F.  Shepherd,  R.  R.  Church. 

Wilson:  J.  H.  Thompson  (for  a  term  of  six  years),  John  L.  Bryant  (for  a 
term  of  six  years),  Doane  Herring  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  0.  B.  Bullock 
(for  a  term  of  four  years). 

Yadkin:  M.  V.  Fleming,  J.  H.  Speas,  W.  M.  Parks. 

Yancey:  Rex  Lewis  (for  a  term  of  six  years).  Job  Thomas  (for  a  term  of 
four  years),  W.  T.  Toberlin  (for  a  term  of  two  years). 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  several  County  Boards  of  Education  ap- 
pointed by  this  act  shall  qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  shall, 
unless  otherwise  herein  provided,  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years  from  and 
after  the  first  Monday  in  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified,  and  together  with  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  several  counties  whose  terms 
will  not  expire  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  oust  or  displace  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  any  county  where  the  term  of  such  member, 
as  now  provided  by  law,  extends  beyond  the  first  Monday  in  May,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

In  case  of  any  conflict  between  the  existing  term  of  any  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  any  county  and  the  term  of  any  member  appointed  by 
this  act,  then  the  present  incumbent  shall  be  deemed  and  held  as  the  legal 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  particular  county. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  not  exceeding  five  members  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  shall  be 
borne  out  of  the  State  school  fund;  for  any  number  in  excess  of  five,  out 
of  the  county  school  fund. 
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Sec.  4.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the  date 
of  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  11th 
day  of  May,  1933. 


AN  ACT  TO  AID  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  TEACHERS  IN  SECURING,  RAISING 
AND  RENEWING  THEIR  CERTIFICATES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  each  and  every  college  or  university  of  the  State  is 
hereby  authorized  to  aid  public  school  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  in 
securing,  raising,  or  renewing  their  certificates  w^ithout  restrictions,  except 
as  set  forth  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
applying  alike  to  all  departments,  work,  and  instructors  of  each  and  every 
college  or  university  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  or  rules  and  regulations  in  confiict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  13th  day 
of  May,  1933. 


AN   ACT    RELATING    TO    ELECTION    OF    SCHOOL    TEACHERS  IN 
CHEROKEE,  CLAY,  GRAHAM,  MACON  AND  SWAIN  COUNTIES. 

The  General  Assemtly  of  Nor'th  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  Boards  of  Education  and  School  Committeemen  in 
Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Haj^wood,  Jackson,  Macon,  Swain  and  Transylvania 
Counties  in  selecting  teachers  for  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties 
shall,  whenever  possible,  give  preference  to  residents  of  said  counties,  espe- 
cially as  between  said  residents  and  applicants  who  are  non-residents  of 
the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  24th 
day  of  April,  1933. 


AN  ACT  TO  MAKE  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  VARIOUS  COUNTIES  AND 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  THE  ALLOTMENTS  MADE  FROM  THE  TAX 
REDUCTION  FUND  IRRESPECTIVE  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  AD 
VALOREM  TAXES  COLLECTED. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Tax  Reduction  Fund  as  set  up  and  provided 
by  Section  4,  subsection  5,  of  Chapter  429,  Public  Laws  of  1931,  and  Chapter 
440,  Public  Laws  of  1931,  being  for  the  aid  of  the  various  counties  and  school 
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districts  in  operating  terms  of  school  of  a  greater  length  than  six  months, 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  or  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  State  by  a  greater  percentage  than  the  average  percentage 
reduction  of  all  other  appropriations,  which  fund  shall  be  applied  in  full  to 
the  operation  of  extended  terms  of  schools  for  the  school  year  1932-1933  only, 
and  no  part  of  which  shall  be  applied  to,  or  charged  against,  the  operation  of 
schools  for  any  term  preceding  or  succeeding  said  term. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  it  shall  be  made  satisfactorily  to  appear  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  any  county  or  school  district  for 
which  an  allotment  from  said  fund  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Equalization  for  the  school  year  1932-1933,  has  operated  for  one  full  school 
month  of  the  extended  term,  one-half  of  the  allotment  heretofore  made  to 
such  county  or  district  shall  be  immediately  payable,  and  upon  like  certifica- 
tion that  the  second  month  of  said  extended  term  be  so  operated  the  remain- 
ing one-half  shall  be  immediately  payable.  Such  payments  shall  be  made 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  ad  valorem  taxes  actually  collected  in  said 
counties  and  districts. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  11th 
day  of  March,  1933. 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  THRIFT 
SOCIETY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  in  order  to  better  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
school  children  of  the  State  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  thrift  and 
saving,  and  in  order  to  aid  them  in  making  better  provision  for  their  future 
advanced  education,  there  is  hereby  created  under  the  patronage  and  control 
of  the  State  a  non-stock  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  North  Carolina 
State  Thrift  Society. 

Sec.  2.    The  charter  of  the  Society  shall  be  perpetual. 

Sec.  3.  The  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  identical  with  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Governing  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  sixteen  Directors. 
The  State  Treasurer,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President 
of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association  and  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  shall  throughout  their  terms  of  ofiice  be  ex  ofllcio 
members  of  the  Board.  The  remaining  twelve  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  successive  terms  of  four  years  each,  and 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  business  and  financial  and  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State,  six  members  to  each  of  the  named  groups, 
provided  that  at  least  four  of  those  representing  business  must  be  experi- 
enced bankers. 
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Sec.  4.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  office  of  any  Director,  the  Board  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  full 
membership,  including  ex  officio  members,  shall  have  power  to  elect  persons 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  terms. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  be  the  Treasurer  and  depository  of 
the  funds  of  the  Society.  The  other  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Board,  and  shall  include  a  President,  Cashier,  Secretary  and  Auditor. 

Sec.  6.  The  Society  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  purchase,  lease 
and  otherwise  acquire  such  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  deemed 
useful  to  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  created.  It  may  sell 
and  dispose  of  the  same  and  may  hold  or  may  sell  and  convey  such  property 
also  as  may  be  taken  in  whole  or  partial  satisfaction  of  any  debt  due  to  it. 
It  may  also  receive  gifts  of  money  and  property  to  be  applied  to  its  corporate 
purposes. 

Sec.  7.  The  Society  may  receive  deposits  of  the  funds  of  children  and 
others  attending  any  of  the  public  schools  or  colleges  of  North  Carolina, 
as  provided  in  Chapter  of  the  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina  in  1933, 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  instruction  in  thrift  and  saving  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,"  and  subject  to  repayment  on  terms  established  by  the 
Board,  provided  that  no  individual  account  may  exceed  $1,000. 

Sec.  8.  The  funds  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  may  be  deposited  by  him  to 
his  credit  as  State  Treasurer  and  Treasurer  of  the  Society  in  banks  upon 
like  terms  and  secured  in  like  manner  as  other  State  deposits.  The  interest 
accruing  and  paid  on  such  deposits  shall  be  added  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society. 

Sec  9.  Neither  deposits  in  the  Society  nor  its  property  investments  and 
assets  shall  at  any  time  be  subject  to  taxation  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
or  any  of  its  subdivisions,  except  that  gift,  inheritance  or  estate  taxes  may  be 
levied  on  the  transfer  of  private  deposits  in  the  Society. 

Sec  10.  The  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  deserving  students  to 
obtain  advanced  education  shall  have  power  to  loan  its  funds,  and  those 
which  it  has  received  on  deposit,  for  not  more  than  one  year  at  a  time  to 
students,  residents  of  North  Carolina,  registered  in  any  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  State,  on  the  note  of  the  borrower  to  the  Society,  with  two 
co-makers  as  sureties  who  are  certified  by  a  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  and 
Register  of  Deeds,  to  be  each  v/orth  the  amount  of  the  note  above  homestead 
exemption  and  encumbrances,  and  whose  signatures  are  acknowledged  before 
a  notary  public.  The  making  of  student  loans  shall  be  subject  to  such  addi- 
tional rules  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

Sec  11.  The  funds  of  the  Society  where  not  required  for  student  loans 
may  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  be  invested  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec  12.  Provided  that  no  expense  of  any  nature  nor  liability  of  any 
kind  shall  rest  on  the  State  of  North  Carolina  by  reason  of  this  act. 

Sec  13.  This  act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  8th  day 
of  May,  1933. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THRIFT  AND  SAVING  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Jslortli  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Within  150  days  from  the  approval  of  this  act  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  provide  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  for  instruction  in  thrift  and  the  principles,  practice  and  advantage 
of  saving. 

Sec.  2.  In  connection  with  the  instruction  so  provided  arrangements 
shall  be  made  at  each  school  for  the  receiving  of  students'  savings  deposits 
into  the  North  Carolina  State  Thrift  Society,  subject  to  its  rules  and  on  the 
terms  provided  therein. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  administration  of  the  system  in  each  school  shall  be  in 
charge  of  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  said  school  to  be  designated  by 
the  principal. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  savings  deposits  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  established  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Thrift  Society  and  shall  be  held 
for  the  purposes  declared  in  the  charter  of  the  said  Society. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  13th 
day  of  May,  1933. 


AN   ACT   TO  PROMOTE   FURTHER   EFFICIENCY   IN   THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Whereas,  many  selling  and  advertising  campaigns  are  being  promoted 
through  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  undue  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  both  teachers  and 
pupils;  and 

Whereas,  such  practices  tend  to  disrupt  and  commercialize  the  work  of 
the  schools.  Now,  therefore. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  No  person,  agent,  representative  or  salesman  shall  solicit  or 
attempt  to  sell  or  explain  any  article  of  property  or  proposition  to  any 
teacher  or  pupil  of  any  public  school  on  the  school  grounds  or  during  the 
school  day  without  having  first  secured  the  written  permission  and  consent 
of  the  superintendent,  principal  or  person  actually  in  charge  of  the  school 
and  responsible  for  it. 

Sec  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  5th  day 
of  April,  1933. 
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AN  ACT  TO  VALIDATE  CHAPTER  ONE  HUNDRED  EIGHTY,  PUBLIC 
LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-FIVE,  AND 
ALL  AMENDMENTS  THERETO,  AND  TO  VALIDATE  ALL  ACTS  OF 
COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  BOARDS  OF  COUNTY  COM- 
MISSIONERS PURSUANT  TO  SAID  CHAPTER  RELATING  TO  THE 
ASSUMPTION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  DEBT  BY  COUNTIES. 

Whereas,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  General  Assembly  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  twenty-five  to  authorize  counties  to  assume  indebtedness  of 
school  districts  lawfully  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  equipping 
school  buildings  necessary  for  the  six  months  school  term;  and, 

Whei'eas,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  grant  such 
authority  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  entitled  "An  Act  to  Amend  Certain  Sec- 
tions of  Chapter  One  Hundred  Thirty-six,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  twenty-three,  and  Certain  Sections  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes 
Relating  to  Public  Schools,"  such  act  being  ratified  on  the  ninth  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-five,  and  is  designated  as  Chapter 
One  Hundred  Eighty,  Public  Laws  of  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Twenty- 
five;  and. 

Whereas,  said  act  was  not  passed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
Section  Fourteen  of  Article  Two  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina; 
Now,  therefore: 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Chapter  One  Hundred  Eighty,  Public  Laws  of  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Twenty-five,  and  all  amendments  thereto,  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  validated. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  acts  of  county  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  county 
commissioners  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  said  Chapter  One  Hundred 
Eighty,  Public  Laws  of  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Twenty-five,  or  pur- 
suant to  said  chapter  as  amended,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  validated. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  24th 
day  of  April,  1933. 


AN  ACT  REGULATING  THE  PURCHASE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
FUEL  FOR  USE  IN  THE  RURAL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Whereas,  North  Carolina  expends  annually  from  the  public  funds  of  the 
State  large  sums  of  money  for  fuel  in  heating  the  public  school  buildings  of 
the  State;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  throughout  North  Carolina  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  many  public  school  buildings  in  the  State  ample  wood  supply  to  furnish 
suitable  fuel  at  reasonable  cost  for  heating  the  public  school  buildings  of  the 
State;  and 
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Whereas,  the  use  of  wood  as  fuel  for  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina 
will  afford  a  much-needed  market  for  farm  products  and  turn  into  the 
channels  of  the  local  trade  a  large  sum  of  money  annually;  Now,  therefore, 

The  General  AssemT)ly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  County  Board  of  Education  in  each  county  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  each  special  chartered  district  in  North  Carolina  shall 
carefully  canvass  the  fuel  requirements  of  each  school  in  their  respective 
county  or  chartered  district  and  shall  determine  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, practical  and  economical  to  use  wood  wholly  or  partly  as  fuel  for 
heating  the  school  buildings.  In  making  this  determination  the  School 
Board  or  other  governing  bodies  shall  consider  the  cost  of  wood  in  com- 
parison to  the  cost  of  coal  or  other  fuels,  the  suitability  of  the  equipment 
already  installed  and  the  need  of  establishing  a  local  market  for  farm 
products.  Each  Board  of  Education  or  other  governing  bodies  shall  thus 
determine  the  amount,  quality  and  size  of  wood  that  can  be  used  as  fuel 
in  each  school  and  shall  receive  bids,  which  shall  be  recorded  in  the  minutes 
and  compared  with  the  cost  of  other  fuels  and  when  found  to  be  economical 
the  School  Board  shall  contract  for  a  supply  of  standard  grade  wood  of 
prescribed  length  and  size  to  be  used  as  fuel  in  heating  the  school  building, 
or  buildings,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  school  authorities  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any 
and  all  bids;  and  they  shall  further  have  the  right,  with  a  view  of  dis- 
tributing the  work  of  supplying  fuel  to  as  many  persons  as  practicable,  to 
let  contracts  with  more  than  one  bidder  for  the  year's  supply  of  fuel. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  the  State  Division  of 
Purchase  and  Contract  shall  cooperate  with  the  said  school  authorities  and 
promote  the  use  of  wood  by  advising  with  them  relative  to  the  proper  form 
for  contracts  and  the  relative  costs  and  heating  value  of  the  different 
fuels. 

Sec.  4.    That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  Mecklenburg  County. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
June  1,  1933. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  13th  day 
of  May,  1933. 
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SCHOOL  LAWS  AMENDED 

(Amendments  in  italics.) 


TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Sec.  320.  State  Board  of  Education  adopts.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt,  for  the  exclusive  use  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools  of  North  Carolina  supported  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  public 
funds,  text-books  and  publications,  including  instructional  materials,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  schools  in  each  grade  and  on  each  subject  matter  in  which 
instruction  is  required  to  be  given  by  law.  And  six  months  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contracts  now  in  force  it  shall  adopt  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  a  multiple  list  submitted  by  the  text-book  commission,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  two  basal  primers  for  the  first  grade  and  two  basal  readers  for 
each  of  the  first  three  grades,  and  one  basal  book  or  series  of  books  on  all 
other  subjects  contained  in  the  outline  course  of  study  for  the  elementary 
grades  where  a  basal  book  or  books  are  recommended  for  use:  Provided, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  may  enter  into  contract  with  a  publisher  for  a 
period  less  than  five  years,  if  any  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  schools  as  a 
result  of  a  shorter  contract  than  five  years. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5730;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  1. 

Sec.  321.  Books  adopted  for  an  indefinite  period.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  now  existing  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publisher  for  any  particular  book  or  books,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
upon  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  publisher,  may  continue  the  contract 
for  any  particular  book  or  books  indefinitely;  that  is,  for  a  period  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  at  any  time  it  finds  a  book  unsatis- 
factory, call  for  a  new  report  from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  subject 
adopted  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Moreover,  the  Text-book  Commis- 
sion at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  may  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  a  given 
book  adopted  indefinitely  is  unsatisfactory  or  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  adoption  of  a  new  book  or  books. 

In  the  event  that  a  change  of  text-books  contracted  for  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  by 
the  Text-book  Commission,  the  publisher  shall  be  given  at  least  three  months 
notice  prior  to  the  first  of  May,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  adopt  from  a  list  submitted  by  the 
Text-book  Commission  a  new  book  or  books  on  said  subject.  Moreover,  the 
publisher  of  any  text-book  desiring  to  end  a  contract  that  has  been  extended 
indefinitely  shall  give  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  least  three  months 
notice  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May.  In  either  event,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  substitute  a  new  book  for  an  old  one  on  the  adopted  list,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  call  for  new  recommendations  from  the  Text- 
book Commission  on  that  book  and  proceed  as  in  the  first  instance. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5731. 
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Sec.  3  22.  Classification  of  text-books.  The  text-books  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  major  subjects, 
which  include  readers,  arithmetics,  language  and  grammar,  history  and 
geography;  and  (2)  all  other  books  on  all  other  subjects  shall  be  considered 
as  minor  subjects. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5732. 

Sec.  323.  Basal  and  supplementary  books.  That  all  text-hooks  to  he 
adopted  hy  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  he  hasal  hooks  or  supplemen- 
tary hooks  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5733;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  2. 

Sec.  3  24.  Adoption  of  supplementary  books.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  herehy  authorized  to  select  and  adopt  all  supplementary  hooks  and 
instructional  material  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study  for  all 
schools.  Such  supplementary  hooks  shall  neither  displace  or  (nor)  he  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  hasal  hooks. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5734;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  3. 

Sec.  325.  The  text-book  commission.  The  Governor  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  a  text-book  commission  composed 
of  seven  members  to  be  selected  from  among  the  teachers,  supervisors, 
principals,  and  superintendents  actually  engaged  in  school  work  in  the  State, 
to  serve  for  five  years  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified, 
and  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  au- 
thority to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Text-book  Commission, 
or  to  remove  for  sufficient  cause  any  member  of  the  commission. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5735. 

Sec.  3  2  6.  Organization  of  commission.  Immediately  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Text-book  Commission  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  cause  said  Text-book  Commission  to  meet  in  his  office  and  organize  by 
electing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  govern  their  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  work  of 
the  Text-book  Commission  shall  then  be  apportioned  among  the  members, 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  its  work  shall  be  published  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  all  publishers  that  may  submit 
bids  and  samples  of  books  for  adoption. 

The  several  members  of  the  Text-book  Commission  may  work  inde- 
pendently, seeking  information  from  every  legitimate  source,  but  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Text-book  Commission  receive  information  from  representatives 
of  book  companies  they  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  such  visit  and  the  purpose 
of  the  visit. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5736. 

Sec.  3  2  7.  Compensation  of  commission.  Each  member  of  the  Text-book 
Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  upon  the  approval  of  the  budget  bureau,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  two  hundred  dollars  ($200) 
for  services,  and,  in  addition,  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  authorized 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Provided,  that  the  chairman 
of  this  commission  shall  be  paid  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($225) 
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The  members  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  until 
their  successors  are  appointed,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  any  time  during  their  term  of  service:  Provided 
further,  that  for  any  service  rendered  more  than  one  year  after  appointment 
each  member  shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  five  dollars  ($5)  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5737. 

Sec.  328.  Duties  of  commission.  The  Text-book  Commission  shall  first 
prepare,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  publish  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  an  outline  course  of  study  setting 
forth  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades.  It 
shall  give  in  outline  the  number  of  basal  and  supplementary  books  on  each 
subject  to  be  used  in  each  grade  in  accordance  with  the  law.  All  text-books 
which  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  basal  books 
or  supplementary  books. 

After  the  outline  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  and  published,  the 
Text-book  Commission  shall  then  prepare  a  multiple  list  of  basal  books  to  be 
submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  multiple  list  shall  contain 
not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight  books  or  series  of  books  on  all  subjects 
for  each  grade. 

On  or  before  February  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
the  chairman  of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  a  report  setting  forth  the  multiple  list  of 
books  that  have  been  selected  in  conformity  with  the  outline  course  of 
study.  No  book  shall  be  included  in  the  multiple  list  that  a  majority  of  the 
Text-book  Commission  deems  unsuitable,  or  that  does  not  conform  to  the 
outline  course  of  study. 

The  Text-book  Commission  shall  report  whether  any  of  the  major  sub- 
jects containing  a  series  of  books  may  be  divided,  taking  one  part  from  one 
series  and  another  part  from  another  series  of  books  on  the  same  subject, 
and  the  commission's  report  in  this  respect  shall  be  binding  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5738;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  4. 

Sec.  329.  State  Board  of  Education  makes  all  contracts.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  advertisement  for  bids,  when  and  how  prices  shall  be  submitted,  when 
and  how  sample  books  for  adoption  shall  be  submitted,  the  nature  of  the 
contract  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publishers,  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  any  is  necessary,  and  all  other 
needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  books  for  all  public 
schools  not  otherwise  specified  in  this  act.  After  a  contract  has  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if  the 
publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its  contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of  books, 
etc.,  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against  said  company,  when 
requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  amount  as  may  be 
sufiicient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the  State  because  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  a  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5739;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  5. 
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Sec.  329(a).  That  the  said  Board  of  Education  be  and  it  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  in  its  discretioti  to  purchase  and /or  acquire  a 
manuscript  or  manuscripts  for  school  text-books  or  supplementary  books  used 
or  to  be  used  in  any  or  all  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  and 
to  procure  the  printing  and  publishing  of  such  books  under  contract  through 
competitive  bids  or  otherwise  as  it  may  in  its  discretion  determine  to  be  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State;  and  if  said  Board  of 
Education  finds  that  by  the  acquisition  of  any  such  manuscript  or  manu- 
scripts, and  that  by  the  making  of  any  such  contract  for  any  such  school 
books,  either  basal  or  supplementary,  such  books  can  be  furnished  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  at  a  price  less  than  the  same  may  be  acquired 
from  publishers,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Education  to 
acquire  such  manuscripts  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  and  said  books 
to  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  having  due  regard  to 
the  standard  of  the  school  books  so  published,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  substance  of  such  books  and  their  adaptability  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  the  State. 

1933,  c.  464,  s.  6. 

Sec.  329(b).  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  and  empowered 
to  make  and  enter  into  all  such  contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  proper  distribution  of  text-books  either  through  a  depository  or  deposi- 
tories, or  through  the  State  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract  or  other 
State  agency,  utilizing  county  boards  of  education  or  city  boards  of  trustees, 
if  found  feasible,  for  local  distribution,  as  to  it  may  seem  advisable;  and 
is  further  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  all  needed  rules,  regulations, 
and  contracts  governing  the  disposition,  sale,  and  return  of  school  books  as 
are  not  disposed  of  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  contract  or  contracts  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  publisher  or  publishers,  for  the  distribution  of  school 
text-books  adopted  by  it  or  in  use  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
It  may  also  detei^mine  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  necessary,  to  be  given 
by  any  depository  or  other  agency  carrying  out  the  terms  of  this  act,  to  the 
end  that  school  text-books  shall  be  delivered  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
at  the  loioest  possible  net  cost. 

1933,  c.  464,  s.  7. 

Sec.  3  30.  Not  more  than  one  major  subject  to  be  changed  in  any  one 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts  between  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  publishers  not  more  than  one  major  and  two  minor 
subjects  shall  be  changed  in  any  one  year,  provided  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  to  prices  and  distribution  may  be  made. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5740. 

Sec.  3  31.  Publishers  to  register  all  agents  or  employees.  Publishers 
submitting  books  for  adoption  shall  register  in  the  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  all  agents  or  other  employees  of  any  kind 
authorized  to  represent  said  company  in  the  State,  and  this  registration 
list  shall  be  open  to  the  public  for  inspection. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5741. 
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Sec.  332.  Contracts  now  in  force  not  affected.  All  contracts  hereto- 
fore entered  into  between  publishers  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall 
in  no  wise  be  affected  by  amendments  to  chapter  145,  Public  Laws  1921. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5742. 

ADVERTISEMENT  AND  SALE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

Sec.  62.  May  sell  school  property.  That  when  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  schoolhouse,  schoolhouse  site  or  other  public  school  pi'operty,  has 
become  unnecessary  for  public  school  purposes,  it  may  sell  the  same  at 
public  auction  after  advertising  the  said  property  for  the  period  of  time  and 
in  like  manner  as  to  places  and  publication  in  newspapers  as  now  prescribed 
for  sales  of  real  estate  under  deeds  of  trust.  Provided  further  that  the  sale 
shall  be  reported  to  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  and  remain 
open  for  ten  (10)  days  for  an  increase  bid,  and  if  the  said  bid  is  increased 
the  property  shall  be  re-advertised  in  the  manner  as  re-sales  under  deeds  of 
t7'usts,  and  if  there  is  no  raised  or  increased  bid  within  ten  (10)  days,  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  execute  a  deed  to  the  purchaser, 
and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  School  Fund. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5470;  1933,  c.  494,  s.  2. 


1931  LAW 

AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE 
OPERATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  BY  PROVIDING  FOR  A  UNIFORM  ADOPTION 
OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to 
adopt  textbooks  for  the  use  in  all  public  high  schools  of  the  State,  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  public  funds,  and  the  high  school  textbooks  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  used  by  all  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  the  expiration  of  the  present  high  school  textbook  contracts, 
shall  appoint  a  State  Committee  on  high  school  textbooks,  consisting  of  five 
members,  five  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  school  work,  who  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  five  years  without  compensation  except  for  reimbursement  out 
of  the  State  Treasury  upon  the  requisition  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  attendance  upon  meetings 
of  the  committee  that  may  be  called  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Committee  on  high  school 
textbooks  to  list  all  the  high  school  fields  of  instruction  in  five  separate 
groups  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  the  cost  of  textbooks.  The  committee 
on  high  school  textbooks  shall  further  arrange  these  groups  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  considered,  and  notify  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
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its  first  report  of  this  arrangement.  During  the  first  year  of  its  term  of 
office,  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  State  Committee  on  high  school 
textbooks  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  any  and  all  books  submitted 
by  any  publisher  in  the  first  group  of  fields  of  instruction  as  arranged  by 
said  State  Committee  on  high  school  textbooks,  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  the  contents,  quality  and  price  of  said  books  are  such  as  to  make 
them  suitable  and  desirable  for  use  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  submit,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  a  multiple  list  not  exceeding  three  books  in  each 
field  of  instruction  in  the  first  group.  Not  later  than  January  first  in  each 
succeeding  year,  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  textbooks  shall  make  a 
similar  report  on  the  fields  of  instruction  in  the  order  fixed  by  it,  unless  it 
receives  a  notice  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  prior  to  May  first  in 
said  year  that  such  report  is  not  desired. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
select  one  book  in  each  field  of  instruction  from  the  multiple  list  submitted 
by  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  textbooks  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years.  In 
case  the  State  Board  of  Education  finds  it  impossible  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory contract  for  any  one  of  the  books  on  the  multiple  list,  then  it  shall 
notify  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  textbooks  that  it  cannot  make  a 
satisfactory  contract  for  any  book  on  the  multiple  list  in  that  field  of 
instruction.  The  State  Committee  on  high  school  textbooks  shall  then 
submit  another  multiple  list  in  that  field  of  instruction  from  which  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  make  an  adoption.  It  shall  be  the  further 
duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  an  indefinite  contract  with 
all  the  publishers  having  books  in  groups  two,  three,  four,  and  five  for  a 
period  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  years,  and  these  books 
shall  continue  in  use  until  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  adopt  a  book  for  State-wide  use  in  any  given 
field  of  instruction:  Pf'ovicled,  that  the  contract  shall  require  each  pub- 
lisher to  report  annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  total  sales  of 
each  book  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  5.  That  after  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if  the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its 
contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of  books,  an  adequate  supply  of  the  edition 
of  books  as  adopted,  etc.,  the  Attorney  General  shall  bring  suit  against  said 
company  when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  an 
amount  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the 
State  because  of  the  loss  sustained  by  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

Sec.  6.  That  if  the  publishers  of  any  high  school  textbooks  on  the 
adopted  list  in  this  State  shall  contract  with  another  state,  or  with  any 
county,  city  or  town  or  other  municipality,  or  shall  place  its  books  on  sale 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  for  or  at  a  less  price  than  that  in  its  contract 
with  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  it  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  made  a  part  of 
the  contract  of  that  company  to  furnish  that  book  to  the  high  schools  of 
this  State  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  that  for  which  the  book  is  furnished,  sold, 
or  placed  on  sale  in  any  other  state,  or  in  any  such  other  county,  city,  town 
or  other  municipality. 
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Sec.  7.  That  the  textbooks  for  high  school  instruction  adopted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  high  schools  of 
this  State  when  so  adopted  and  placed  upon  the  approved  list  in  the  manner 
as  set  out  in  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  article  shall  become  a  part  of  the  public  school  laws  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  any  sections  which  conflict  with  sec- 
tions herein  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  4th  day  of  May,  1931. 
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issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


RALEIGH 


Dear  Fellow  Workers: 

Modern  life  has  brought  with  its  comforts  a  corresponding  host  of 
hazards  which  calls  for  the  development  of  explicit  instruction  in  safety. 
The  teaching  of  safety  habits,  attitudes  and  information  has  produced 
gratifying  results.  A  study  of  automobile  fatalities  for  the  whole  country 
reveals  an  increase  of  25%  in  deaths  of  adults  and  7%  in  pre-school 
children,  whereas  there  is  a  decrease  of  10%  for  school  children  according 
to  a  statement  issued  by  The  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education.  A 
record  of  approximately  100,000  accidental  deaths  and  several  million 
serious  non-fatal  injuries  for  the  whole  country,  and  the  low  ranking  of 
North  Carolina  in  motor  vehicle  accident  control  among  neighboring 
states,  presents,  however,  a  problem  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  problem  of  safety  is  largely  a  matter  of  controlling  human  con- 
duct. The  school  is  the  organized  institution  which  the  state  maintains 
to  teach  those  things  which  have  been  pronounced  essential  to  happy  and 
effective  living  to  help  in  the  development  of  proper  self-control  or  self- 
direction. 

Since  safety  in  its  larger  sense  has  been  previously  treated  in  the  1930 
edition  of  the  North  Carolina  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  emphasize  specifically  those  safety  measures 
connected  with  travel  and  transport.  Attention  is  directed  to  definite 
opportunities  for  instruction  in  regular  subjects  and  extra-curricular 
activities.  The  content  of  this  bulletin  will  be  included  in  the  revised 
course  of  study  which  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  worked  out.  There- 
fore, suggested  changes  based  on  field  experience  will  be  welcomed  by  this 
Department. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Miss  Juanita  McDougald  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  Especial  acknowledgment  is  due  for 
materials  made  available  by  Miss  Marion  Telford,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  National  Council  of  Safety. 

The  publication  of  this  bulletin  has  been  made  possible  through  the  fine 
spirit  of  helpfulness  of  Honorables  E.  B.  Jeffress,  State  Commissioner  of 
Highways  and  Public  Works;  and  Charles  Ross,  Counsel  for  the  Commission. 

It  is  expected  that  in  accordance  with  Section  3  of  Chapter  242,  Public 
Laws  of  1927,  "the  superintendents  or  principals,  or  other  persons  in 
charge  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State  shall  cause  the  contents  of 
said  pamphlets  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the  children  in 
attendance  upon  the  said  high  schools  in  the  form  of  lessons  until  the 
entire  contents  of  said  pamphlet  have  been  read  and  explained." 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


September  1,  1933. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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A  SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE  FOR 
TEACHING  SAFETY  AND  FIRST  AID 


AIMS  OF  SAFETY  EDUCATION 

The  aims  of  the  school  safety  program  are  to  furnish  insofar  as  is  possible 
a  safe  school  environment,  to  protect  children  from  safety  hazards,  to  give 
them  a  background  of  safety  information,  to  help  them  establish  safety 
habits,  and  to  develop  attitudes  which  lead  to  intelligent  self-direction  in 
safe  living. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

Since  the  superintendent  and  principal  are  the  state's  official  representa- 
tives for  administering  the  school  program,  the  responsibility  for  proper 
education  and  protection  in  such  phases  as  they  can  control,  rests  upon  their 
shoulders.  A  successful  program  of  safety  education  demands  that  the  state 
(1)  maintain  safe  and  well-built  buses  operated  by  trained  and  reliable  bus 
drivers,  (2)  keep  school  grounds  free  from  debris  and  other  safety  hazards, 
(3)  provide  good  roads  and  school  buildings  properly  built  and  supplied  with 
safety  equipment,  (4)  select  prepared  teachers  upon  whom  falls  the  respon- 
sibility for  instructing  and  guiding  children  in  the  formation  of  good  habits 
and  attitudes  and  of  setting  a  proper  example,  (5)  provide  a  course  of  study 
in  safety  education  which  includes  such  phases  of  the  regular  curriculum 
as  safety  readers,  etc.,  and  utilizes  extra  curricula  activities,  (6)  organize 
safety  organizations,  (7)  keep  record  of  accidents. 

Since  an  efficient  safety  program  is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
attitude  of  these  administrators  of  community  institutions,  organizations, 
and  regulations,  every  teacher  should  work  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
superintendent,  and  make  use  of  such  people  and  public  service  concerned 
with  transportation  as  the  bus  drivers,  police,  fire,  health  departments,  the 
highway  authorities,  the  School  Commission. 

The  interest  and  cooperation  of  parents  is  vital  in  the  actual  functioning 
of  the  program.  Every  teacher  and  principal  should  make  certain  that 
parents  understand  what  they  are  trying  to  do  and  what  part  the  parents 
play  in  accomplishing  the  desired  ends.  This  understanding  is  best  realized 
through  personal  contact  and  through  such  community  organizations  as  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  the  Woman's  Club,  the  Grange,  the  Rotary,  and 
other  such  clubs.  The  content  of  this  bulletin  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  school  patrons. 

USE  OF  SURVEYS 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  help  the  principal,  teacher,  and  pupil 
discover  the  safety  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  safety  hazards  present  in  the 
school  and  community  environment.  The  instruction  program  should  be 
based  upon  the  information  revealed  by  the  survey,  and  should  be  so  fiexible 
that  it  can  be  adapted  to  changing  situations.  The  habits  emphasized  should 
be  those  which  offer  evidences  observable  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Sug- 
gestions for  surveys  may  be  found  in  these  references. 


6  Health  and  Citizenship  Education  in  the  Schools 

I.  Health  Hazards — See  State  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  1930, 
Sections  on  Health  and  Handbook  for  Elementary  Schools,  1932. 

II.  Safety  Hazards.    1.  School  grounds.    2.  Buses.    3.  Walking.    4.  Riding. 
5.  Playing.    Forms  pp.  27,  31,  52,  60  of  this  bulletin. 

SOME  WAYS  OF  INITIATING  THE  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

I.    The  superintendent  appoints  a  special  committee  which  will 

1.  Submit  plans  for  surveys,  etc. 

2.  Supply  material  and  persons  to  help  organize  the  work  in  the 
schools. 

II.  The  superintendent  either  appoints  a  special  person  or  heads  up  the 
program  himself  who  will 

1.  Encourage  individual  principals  in  organizing  club  activities  and 
patrols. 

2.  Work  out  a  plan  for  incorporating  safety  in  all  subjects  and  for 
making  safe  behavior  an  integral  part  of  all  activities. 

III.  The  safety  program  is  assigned  to  the  school  health  counselor  who  will 

1.  Issue  regular  instructional  material  to  the  teachers  each  month. 

2.  Visit  schools  and  classrooms  to  see  if  instruction  is  carried  on. 

3.  Supply  new  material  for  correlation. 

4.  Organize  Junior  Club  activities. 

IV.  The  superintendent  performs  the  following  routine  duties: 

1.  Keeps  a  record  of  accidents. 

2.  Prepares  material  for  distribution. 

3.  Organizes  a  Junior  Club. 

4.  Cooperates  with  local  officials,  etc. 

(1)  To  get  recreation  space  needed. 

(2)  To  prohibit  playing  in  streets. 

(3)  To  enforce  order. 

(4)  When  needed  to  have  certain  streets  closed  at  a  specified  time 
for  play,  etc. 

SOME  WAYS  OF  ORGANIZING  THE  PROGRAM 

I.    Put  on  the  program  through  home  room  projects. 

1.  Types  of  responsible  agents — Teacher,  Student,  a  Committee. 

2.  Program — plan  a  topic  a  month  as  for  example: 

September — Automobile  Speed  As  An  Accident  Cause. 
October — Fire. 

November — Health  and  Safety. 
December — Preparedness  and  Safety. 
January — Health  and  Safety. 
February — Taking  Chances  for  Safety. 
March — Pedestrian  Responsibility. 
April — Safe  Driving. 
May — Resuscitation. 
June — Vacation  Safety. 
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3.    Plan  a  unit  course  on  a  particular  safety  problem, — as 
Automobile  Safety — 

The  Student  and  the  Car. 

Are  You  Privileged  to  Drive? 

The  Value  of  Uniform  Regulations. 

How  Pedestrians  Cause  Accidents. 

How  Drivers  Cause  Accidents. 

The  Kind  of  People  who  have  Accidents. 
Home  Safety — 

Homemade  Accidents. 

Building  Safety  into  the  House. 

Choosing  Equipment  Wisely. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

n.  Put  on  the  program  in  regular  classes  in  connection  with  appropriate 
phases — e.g. 

1.  Home  Economics — Safety  in  the  Home. 

2.  Physical  Education — Safe  Play  and  Playgrounds. 

3.  Health — Keeping  Yourself  Fit. 

4.  Industrial  Arts — Protecting  Oneself  from  Tools,  etc. 

5.  Agriculture — Safety  on  the  Farm. 

III.  Put  on  the  program  through  organization  of  special  clubs  such  as  the 
Safety  Council,  Safe  Drivers'  Club,  High  School  Motor  Club,  etc. 

IV.  Conduct  a  series  of  contests  covering  phases — essay,  poster,  orations,  etc. 

V.    Utilize  assembly  programs  as  special  study  periods  of  real  sckool 
student  problems — eg.  The  Driver's  School.    (See  H.  S.  unit.) 

A  LIMITED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  SELECTED  REFERENCES 

National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  A  Guide  Book  for 
Safety  Education.  The  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under- 
writers, New  York  City.   Price  18c.   pp.  1-89. 

Fox,  Florence  C.  Safety  Education.  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  OflBce 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.    pp.  1-73. 

White  House  Conference.  Safety  Education  in  Schools,  pp.  1-61.  50c, 
postage  10c. 

Tucker,  Harry.  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  in  North  Carolina.  Bulletin  No.  4, 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  1930.  State  Department  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rogers,  James  F.  Safety  and  Health  of  the  School  Child.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Interior. 

Safety  Education.  A  Magazine  of  Good  Adventure.  National  Safety  Council, 
New  York. 

Silver,  Sprague.  The  Motor  Vehicle  Laws  of  North  Carolina.  State  Commis- 
sion of  Highways  and  Public  Works. 

Parker,  Bertha  M.  Rules  of  the  Road.  American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Health  Education.  Suggested  Procedure  for  Teaching  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotism, 1930.    State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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TEACHING  UNITS— GRADES  I-III 

I.    SAFETY  AT  SCHOOL  (BEGINNERS).    APPROXIMATE  TIME  FOR 
COMPLETION:     8  DAYS. 

Objectives: 

1.    To  learn  to  avoid  bodily  injury  while  at  school. 

(1)  To  learn  cause  and  prevention  of  falls  at  school. 

(2)  To  learn  the  dangers  of  playing  in  the  streets  or  roads  near  the 
school. 

(3)  To  learn  and  practice  proper  use  of  playground  and  classroom 
equipment. 

(4)  To  learn  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  himself  and 
others. 

(5)  To  learn  to  practice  cooperation  and  self  control   in  matters 
related  to  safety. 

Activities : 

1.  Organize  monitors  for  room,  halls,  playground,  bus,  toilets,  etc. 
(1)  See  1930  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  pp.  289-292. 

2.  Fail  to  approve  risky  adventures  of  young  children. 

3.  Guide  children  in  choosing  safety  conscious  leaders. 

4.  Report  accidents  and  their  causes. 

5.  Make  safety  posters  which  will  contribute  to  accomplishment  of  each 
objective. 

6.  Organize  a  bulletin  board  which  will  popularize  each  objective. 

7.  Make  a  map  of  the  school  building,  school  grounds,  etc.,  and  indicate 
safety  zones,  street  or  road  crossings,  etc. 

8.  Make  a  reading  game  for  dramatizing  correct  practice  in  connection 

with  each  objective,    e.g.  Print  "Is  it  safe  to  ?"  on  a  card. 

Print  other  cards  to  complete  the  question,  as  follows: 

"walk  around  a  parked  car?" 
"cross  the  street  on  a  green  light?" 
"run  into  the  street  for  your  ball?" 
"cross  the  street  at  a  crossing?" 
"run  up  steps?" 
"play  in  the  street?" 

"play  where  the  older  children  play  at  the  same  time?" 
"push  in  line?" 

9.  Make  a  composition  for  reading  on  each  objective. 

10.  Make  drawings  for  the  composition,  e.g.,  hats  and  coats  hanging  in 
closet,  bicycles  in  sheds,  children  waiting  on  the  red  light,  etc. 

11.  Construct  a  jungle-gym. 

12.  Plan  for  safety  in  advance  of  work  periods,  excursions,  etc. 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Falls 

(1)  From  standing  on  or  leaning  against  unstable  objects. 

(2)  From  collision  in  running. 

(3)  From  swinging  on  insecure  playground  apparatus. 

(4)  From  climbing  in  high  places. 
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(5)  From  stairways  and  fire  escapes. 

(6)  From  tripping  over  objects. 

(7)  From  slipping  on  wet  or  icy  surfaces. 

(8)  From  leaning  on  unstable  objects. 

(9)  From  stepping  on  unstable  objects. 

2.  Street  or  Road  Playing 

(1)  Prevent  by  extending  play  space. 

(2)  Prevent  by  teaching  traffic  dangers. 

(3)  Prevent  by  teaching  dust  and  wind  dangers. 

3.  Use  of  Playground  and  Equipment. 

(1)  Throwing  a  ball,  stone,  or  other  object. 

(2)  Running  for  a  ball. 

(3)  Avoiding  collisions  with  others. 

(4)  Pushing  and  wrestling. 

(5)  Keeping  feet  out  of  aisles,  off  of  desks,  etc. 

(6)  Repairing  equipment. 

(7)  Removing  playground  hazards  (holes,  banana  peels,  glass,  stones, 
etc.). 

(8)  Practicing  courtesy  as  a  safety  rule. 

4.  Fire  Prevention. 

(1)  How  to  call  the  fire  department  and  how  to  use  fire  extinguishers. 

(2)  Fire  drills — fire  escapes,  exits,  etc. 

(3)  What  to  do  if  clothing  catches  on  fire. 

(4)  How  to  make  the  use  of  matches  safe. 

(5)  How  to  put  out  a  fire. 

(6)  Control  of  bonfires. 

(7)  Proper  disposal  of  waste  paper,  trash,  etc. 

5.  Safe  Health  Habits — See  Elementary  Course  of  Study,  1930. 

6.  Use  of  School  and  Classroom  Equipment. 

(1)  Feet  under  desk  or  table. 

(2)  Carrying  chairs,  pens,  pencils,  scissors,  books,  etc.,  correctly. 

(3)  Orderly  care  of  tools,  etc. 

(4)  Keeping  small  articles,  etc.,  away  from  mouth,  eyes,  nose. 

7.  Safety  through  First  Aid  (See  High  School  Units). 

8.  Some  Pertinent  Slogans. 

(1)  Courtesy  drives  carelessness  away. 

(2)  Hurry  and  harm  often  travel  together. 

(3)  Loose  papers  may  cut  capers. 

(4)  Carry  matches  carefully. 

(5)  One  trip  may  break  a  hip. 

(6)  Cross  crossings  cautiously. 

(7)  Live  the  Safe  Way  throughout  the  Day. 

(8)  Safety  first,  safety  always — On  the  playground,  in  the  hall  ways. 

9.  Related  Readings. 

Citizenship  Readers,  "A  Riddle,"  p.  14,  Bk.  I,  Ringer  and  Downie. 
Lippincott. 

Citizenship  Readers,  "A  House  on  Fire,"  pp.  40-43-44,  Book  I,  Ringer 

and  Downie.  Lippincott. 
Citizenship  Readers,  "Robert  is  Hurt,"  pp.  48-53,  Book  I,  Ringer  and 

Downie.  Lippincott. 
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Citizenship  Readers,  "Going  Home  from  the  Park,"  pp.  133-35,  Ringer 

and  Downie.  Lippincott. 
Story  and  Study  Readers,  Playfellows,  "Jack  Makes  a  Wagon,"  pp. 

97-98. 

St07'y  and  Study  Readers,  Playfellows,  "Jack's  Motor  Car,"  pp.  101-102. 
Story  and  Study  Readers,  Playfellows,  "Reading  Signs,"  p.  103. 

II.    WATCH  THE  LIGHT,  BEGINNERS!     APPROXIMATE  TIME  FOR 
COMPLETION:    2  DA^S. 

Objectives : 

1.    To  learn  exact  meaning  of  light  signals. 

Activities : 

1.  Make  several  class  trips  to  a  street  intersection  where  there  is  a  traflfic 
light: 

(1)  Watch  the  automobiles.  How  do  drivers  know  when  they  should 
stop  and  go? 

(2)  Call  attention  to  how  cars  turn  the  corner. 

(3)  Show  where  pedestrians  cross.  Notice  the  safety  zone  bounded 
by  the  white  lines  and  curb  stone  (not  gutter). 

(4)  Watch  pedestrians  cross  the  street.  How  do  they  know  when  to 
cross?    Why  do  they  look  around  the  corner? 

(5)  Practice  crossing  the  street  with  small  groups. 

(6)  Learn  directions  of  right  and  left. 

2.  Activities  to  follow  excursions  to  street  '.ntersections: 

(1)  Informal  discussion  of  the  poster  for  the  month  "Watch  the 
Light."  Formulate  rules  which  the  poster  emphasizes.  Use  as  a 
basis  for  original  work. 

(2)  Make  traffic  lights  from  long,  narrow  boxes,  such  as  shoes  come 
in.  Practice  with  these  on  the  school  yard,  or  whenever  children 
are  moving  about  room. 

(3)  Develop  meaning  and  kinds  of  signals.  Where  and  why  green 
and  red  are  used?  (Exits,  autos,  stop  signals,  any  others  within 
experience  of  children.)  Make  red  circle  on  board.  Print 
DANGER— STOP.  Make  a  green  circle.  Print  SAFE— GO.  Prac- 
tice until  children  are  familiar  with  words.  Let  those  who  are 
able  to  do  so,  copy  this  work  on  pieces  of  cardboard.  Use  them 
for  a  game  "Stop"  and  Go."  One  child  stands  in  front  of  room 
with  his  cards.  Class  moves  about  room.  As  leader  flashes 
"STOP"  or  "GO"  class  obeys.  Anyone  who  does  not,  takes  his 
seat. 

3.  Make  trips  to  the  homes  of  children  who  live  in  various  sections  of 
the  community  to  assist  children  to  learn  safest  routes.  Make  use  of 
every  opportunity  to  develop  street  and  highway  safety. 

4.  Activities  to  follow  these  trips: 

(1)  With  chalk  make  a  simple  map  of  the  district  on  the  floor  or  on 
a  large  piece  of  oil  cloth.  Mark  the  location  of  the  homes  visited. 
With  arrows,  mark  the  safest  routes  to  school.  Tell  why.  With 
red  chalk  mark  dangerous  crossings. 
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(2)  Play  games  and  conduct  rhythms  which  will  stimulate  use  of  ear 
and  eye  and  also  those  which  require  muscular  activity  and 
control : 

a.  Hide  colored  balls  for  children  to  find.    Name  color  as  found. 

b.  Assign  children  to  act  as  autos,  pedestrians,  and  traffic  lights. 
Before  the  dramatization  begins,  let  each  one  tell  who  or  what 
he  is,  and  what  he  does.    For  example: 

"I  am  the  traffic  signal.  My  red  eye  tells  people  when  to  stop; 
my  green  one  when  to  go."  After  the  dramatization  is  over, 
have  children  tell  what  happened.  Why  did  auto  stop?  When 
did  people  go? 

c.  As  music  plays,  children  skip  (on  way  to  school).  When  music 
stops  suddenly,  children  stop  (reach  curb  stone).  They  walk 
across  the  street.    Skip  again  when  music  starts. 

(3)  Plan  and  print  reading  charts  and  daily  safety  bulletins.  Pupils 
give  the  teacher  thoughts  which  concern  various  safety  excursions 
and  activities  of  room.  The  teacher  in  turn  prints  them  on  board 
or  on  large  sheets  of  paper.  These  are  used  for  reading  lessons 
and  vocabulary  drills. 

(4)  In  the  same  way,  plan  and  print  safety  dialogues  for  practice  in 
silent  reading  and  oral  language: 

Where  did  you  cross  the  street?  How  did  you  know  when  to 
cross? 

(5)  Start  a  simple  safety  vocabulary.  Begin  with  these  words:  GO, 
STOP,  DANGER,  SAFE,  EXIT,  WATCH,  LISTEN,  SIGNAL. 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Poster — "Watch  the  Light,"  National  Safety  Council,  New  York  City. 

2.  Slogans — "Watch  the  Light,"  "Green  Go — Red  No." 

3.  Related  Readings — 

(1)  Learn  to  Study  Readers.    Horn  and  Others.  Ginn. 

"Right  and  Left."    pp.  31-32.    "Safety  First."    p.  75. 

(2)  Citizenship  Readers.  See  also  references  to  Book  I.  This  bulletin 
in  pp.  9-10. 

(3)  Playfellows.    "Reading  Signs."    p.  103. 

m.     HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  SAFETY  (GRADE  II).  APPROXIMATE 
TIME  FOR  COMPLETION:     1  WEEK. 

Objectives: 

To  plan  how  to  go  and  come  from  school  safely  by  observing  the  signals 
and  rules  for  safe  walking  and  to  learn  what  to  do  when  lost. 

Activities : 

1.  Draw  maps  on  the  floor  of  the  schoolroom  or  on  the  school  yard,  show- 
ing the  location  of  the  school  playground,  streets,  or  roadways,  and 
crossings  near  the  school.  Mark  the  places  where  children  cross  the 
streets.  Indicate  line  of  crossing  by  arrows.  If  there  are  white  lines, 
indicate  these.    If  there  are  not,  would  these  help? 

2.  Review  the  safety  signals,  "Stop"  "Go". 
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3.  Review  "Going  to  School  the  Safe  Way" — walking  on  the  sidewalk, 
looking  both  ways  at  the  crossing  to  see  if  the  way  is  clear,  stepping 
down  from  the  curb  and  looking  to  the  left,  walking  to  middle  of 
highway  and  then  looking  to  the  right  continuing  to  the  other  side. 

4.  Take  an  excursion  on  the  highway  going  the  "safe  way"  using  the  left 
side  of  road,  walking  singly  or  in  small  groups,  crossing  correctly, 
meeting  a  car  safely,  etc. 

5.  Play  a  game  "Lost  Child"  in  which  child  must  be  able  to  tell  distinctly 
his  name,  his  father's  name,  where  he  lives,  and  what  school  he  attends. 

6.  Plan  a  puppet  show  using  puppets  to  illustrate  street  safety  rules. 

7.  Make  a  picture  show  of  excursion  using  safety  practices. 

8.  Make  a  frieze  of  "Going  to    School  Safely."    Use  pupils  as 

characters. 

9.  Stress  reasons  for  not  walking  or  playing  on  railroads. 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Poster  "When  a  Fellow  Has  a  Friend,"  "Your  Traffic  Police  Keep 
Traffic  Moving  Safely."    National  Safety  Council. 

2.  Tagboard,  cardboard,  crayons,  thread,  scissors,  water  color,  drawing 
paper,  catalogs,  fashion  sheets  of  boys  and  girls. 

3.  Slogans.    "Cross  crossings  cautiously,"  "Be  wise — use  your  eyes." 

4.  Related  Readings — 

(1)  Children's  own  compositions. 

(2)  Elson  Basic  Readers.    "The  Old,  Old  Doll."    Primer,  pp.  39-44. 
Elson  Basic  Readers.    "Billy  Goes  to  School."    Book  I,  pp.  103-106. 

(3)  Learn  to  Study  Readers.   Book  I 
"Signs"  p.  125. 

Right  and  Left"  pp.  31-32. 
"Street  Safety,"  pp.  60-61. 
"Safety  First"  pp.  75. 

(4)  Story  and  Study  Readers.    "Playfellows,    p.  103. 

(5)  Citizenship  Readers.    Book  I.    Lippincott.    See  all  references  in 
this  bulletin. 

(6)  Citizenship  Readers.    Book  I.    "School  Days,"  pp.  1-5,  9-11,  13-17. 
Ringer  and  Downie.  Lippincott. 

(7)  Trips  to  Take.    "Stop,  Look,  Listen,"  pp.  112-113. 
Trips  to  Take.    "My  Policeman,"  p.  114. 

IV.     STREET  AND  HIGHWAY  SIGNAL  LIGHTS   (GRADE  III).  AP> 
PROXIMATE  TIME  FOR  COMPLETION:     1  WEEK. 

Objectives: 

1.  To  find  out  how  street  and  highway  signal  lights  help  us. 

2.  To  learn  what  each  signal  tells  us  to  do. 

3.  To  practice  with  pleasure  and  success  the  correct  response  to  signal 
lights. 

Activities : 

1.    Take  a  trip  to  see  the  street  and  highway  road  signals  nearest. 

(1)  Ask  the  officer  on  duty  or  the  highway  patrolman  to  explain  what 
the  signals  do  for  us. 
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(2)  Read  the  signals  to  find  which  one  to  obey. 

(3)  Practice  what  the  signals  say. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  signals  on  the  blackboard  or  prepare  a  large  poster 
of  your  own,  using  colors  exactly  like  those  of  the  signals  you  see  near 
you.  Select  words  you  want  on  your  poster  and  print  them  according 
to  good  art  standards. 

3.  Arrange  a  bulletin  board  which  tells  the  experiences  of  the  trip  and 
the  safety  rules  learned  or  developed.  Select  a  heading  for  the  bulletin 
board  and  print  it.    Mount  at  top  of  board. 

4.  Display  appropriate  commercial  posters  such  as  Safety  Poster  Ed.  20 
from  the  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

5.  Write  or  print  on  the  blackboard  the  children's  account  of  the  trip 
emphasizing  the  rules  which  they  learned.  Use  for  oral  and  silent 
reading. 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Safety  Poster  Ed.  20.  National  Safety  Council.  "Help  Him — He's 
Your  Friend." 

2.  Description  of  Highway  Traffic  Signs.    State  Commission  of  Highways 

and  Public  Works,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

3.  Description  of  city  signal  lights.    Municipal  Building. 

4.  Crayons  and  drawing  paper,  or  poster  paper  and  scissors,  or  water 
colors  and  water  color  paper. 

5.  Related  Reading — 

(1)  Children's  Own  Readers.    Pennell  and  Cusack.  Ginn. 
"On  the  Way  to  School."    Book  I,  pp.  13-17. 

"Stop!  Look!  Listen!"    Book  I,  p.  134. 

(2)  Child's  Own  Way  Series.    Surprise  Stories.    Hardy.  Wheeler. 
"Down  the  Road."    pp.  28-31. 

(3)  Fact  and  Story  Readers.    Suzzallo.  American. 
"Safety  First,"  Book  I,  pp.  74-76. 

(4)  Newson  Readers.    The  Open  Door.  Newson. 
"Charlie  Learns  the  Traffic  Laws."    Book  II,  pp.  102-8. 

(5)  Story  and  Study  Readers.    Trips  to  Take.  Johnson. 
"Stop,  Look,  Listen."    pp.  112-13. 

(6)  Webste7-'s  Readers.    Joyful  Reading.    Book  II  "Karl  Wore  His 
Thinking  Cap."    pp.  72-75. 

6.  See  preceding  units. 

V.     BICYCLES  AND  STREET  SAFETY  (GRADE  III).  APPROXIMATE 
TIME  FOR  COMPLETION:     1  WEEK. 

Objectives: 

To  learn  how  to  ride  bicycles,  skates,  toy  wagons,  and  scooters  in  safety. 
Activities : 

1.  Draw  pictures  illustrating  how  to  ride  bicycles  and  scooters  in  the 
right  way. 

2.  Plan  a  play  or  dialogue  telling  how  a  careful  boy  rides,  a  careful  girl 
skates  and  how  much  fun  they  have  because  they  keep  safety  rules. 

2.  See  how  many  can  report  the  largest  number  of  people  who  ride  and 
skate  safely. 
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Illuistrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Local  ordinances  governing  bicycles  and  scooter  riding  and  skating. 

2.  Slogans.  "Courtesy  drives  carelessness  away."  "When  Mr.  Careful 
comes  to  stay  Mr.  Danger  runs  away."  "Care  is  better  than  dare." 
"Dangers  abound  where  motors  sound."  "A  safe  toy  is  only  as  safe 
as  its  user." 

3.  Related  Reading — 

(1)  8urp7-ise  Stories.    Hardy.  Wheeler. 
"Down  the  Road."    pp.  28-31. 

(2)  Fact  and  Story  Readers.    Suzzallo  and  Others.  American. 
"The  Traffic  Man."    Book  III,  p.  234. 

"The  Ride  with  Father."    Book  I,  pp.  81-83. 

"Safety  First  for  Little  Citizens."    Book  III,  pp.  235-238. 

(3)  Safety  First  for  Little  Folks.    Faldo.  Scribners. 

(4)  Safety  First  Stories.    Brinkernoff  and  Rowe.  Longmans. 

(5)  Citizenship  Readers.  Book  II,  p.  133.  Ringer  and  Downie.  Lip- 
pincott. 

VI.  HITCHING.  APPROXIMATE  TIME  FOR  COMPLETION:  1  DAY 
Objectives : 

1.  To  find  out  why  one  should  not  "hitch"  or  "steal"  rides. 

2.  To  work  out  a  practical  plan  for  eliminating  "hitching." 

Activities : 

1.  Keep  a  record  of  all  of  the  dangerous  things  you  see  boys  and  girls 
do  while  riding  bicycles  or  scooters. 

2.  Prepare  a  list  of  "Do's"  for  bicycle  riders.    For  scooter  riders. 

3.  Write  letters  to  firm  selling  bicycles  and  skates  for  information  ma- 
terial used  in  advertising. 

4.  Write  an  article  describing  the  mechanics  and  proper  care  of  the 
bicycle  and  of  skates  and  the  skills  essential  to  efficient,  safe  riding. 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Bicycle  and  skating  catalogs. 

2.  Some  informational  material: 

(3)  Coasting  behind  speeding  automobiles  is  hazardous  because  the 
child  cannot  maintain  this  pace  and  may  be  crashed  into  from 
the  rear. 

(2)  Balancing  on  two  wheels  in  line  is  difficult. 

(3)  The  speed  of  revolution  of  pedals  is  limited;  therefore  the  wheels 
must  be  controlled  by  keeping  feet  on  the  pedals  and  by  brakes. 

(4)  The  height  from  seat  to  pedals  must  be  adapted  to  the  rider. 

(5)  Handlebars  must  be  kept  free  to  promote  correct  steering. 

(6)  Zigzaging  along  sidewalk  or  street  may  cause  collision  with  pedes- 
trians or  other  traffic. 

VII.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  POLICEMAN   (GRADES  1-3).  APPROXI- 
MATE TIME  FOR  COMPLETION:     1  WEEK. 

Objectives : 

1.  To  find  out  how  the  policeman  and  state  patrol  contribute  to  our  safety. 

2.  To  find  out  how  we  can  help  the  policeman  and  state  patrol. 

3.  To  give  children  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  these  public  servants. 
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Activities : 

1.  Visit  or  invite  a  policeman  or  patrolman  to  visit  your  classroom. 

(1)  Plan  what  safety  precautions  you  will  take  if  you  visit — e.g. 
suppose  you  are  lost,  what  should  you  do? 

2.  Plan  the  questions  you  will  ask — e.g. 

a.  What  does  the  officer  do?  Why? 
&.  What  can  we  do  to  help  him? 
(3)  Plan  a  social  situation  which  makes  the  policeman  and  children 
friends, 

2.  Discuss  excursion  and  write  simple  sentences  for  reading  to  be  placed 

later  in  booklets — e.g.  "I  am  a  traffic  cop."    "My  name  is  " 

3.  Illustrate  the  booklet  with  kodak  pictures,  cut-outs,  or  drawings. 

Dlustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Posters — "Stop  Accidents."    National  Safety  Council. 

"Shop  Early."    National  Safety  Council. 

2.  Slogans — "The  Policeman  is  a  friend.    Keep  him  a  friend." 

3.  Related  Readings — 

(1)  Do  and  Learn  Readers  "The  Policeman."  pp.  136-138.   "Our  Friends 
at  Home  and  School."  American. 

(2)  Children's  Own  Readers.    Book  I,  pp.  114-17.    "The  Children's 
Friend." 

(3)  Newson  Readers,  The  Open  Door.    "My  Policeman."  Bk.  II,  p.  109. 

(4)  Story  and  Study  Readers.   Trips  to  Take.   "My  Policeman."  p.  114. 

(5)  Silent  Reading  Hour.   "How  Jerry  Found  Some  Trails."   pp.  57-60. 

(6)  Mary  and  the  Policeman.   Read.  Scribners. 

Vm.    SAFE  PLACES  AND  WAYS  TO  PLAY  (GRADES  ni).  APPROX- 
IMATE TIME  FOR  COMPLETION:    2  DAYS. 
Objectives : 

1.    To  develop  the  idea  that  backyards,  public  playgrounds  and  v^icant 
lots  are  appropriate  places  to  play  as  a  rule. 

Activities : 

1.  Find  out  where  each  child  plays  in  school  and  out. 

2.  Survey  the  community  for  all  the  suitable  places  to  play. 

3.  If  necessary,  write  letters  or  secure  interviews  to  get  permission  to 
use  privately  owned  spaces  suitable  for  play. 

4.  Plan  safe  out-of-school  use  of  school  playground  and  equipment. 

5.  Survey  all  spaces  for  safety  factors. 

Dlustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Slogans — 

(1)  "Any  game  played  in  the  street  is  a  game  of  chance," 

(2)  "The  safe  line  saves  time." 

(3)  "A  boy  in  school  is  worth  two  in  a  hospital." 

2.  Related  Readings — 

(1)  Laidlaw  Readers.    Dressel  and  others.  Laidlaw. 
"Good  Citizens."    Book  I,  pp.  94-98. 

(2)  Citizenship  Readers.    Book  II,  pp.  119-120. 

(3)  Citizenship  Readers.    Book  III,  pp.  11-32. 
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TEACHING  UNITS— GRADES  IV- VI 

I.     SAFETY  AT  SCHOOL.    APPROXIMATE  TIME  FOR  COMPLETION: 
TEN  DAYS. 

Objectives: 

1.  To  learn  the  cause  and  prevention  of  falls  at  school. 

2.  To  learn  to  play  safely  at  school. 

3.  To  determine  the  causes  of  fire  and  to  learn  how  to  prevent  them. 

4.  To  show  that  accidents  may  be  reduced  by  the  development  of  courtesy. 

5.  To  develop  "safety  consciousness"  in  children. 

6.  To  develop  health  habits  and  attitudes  which  will  carry  through  life. 
Activities : 

1.  See  the  1930  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  pp.  345-348, 
359,  etc. 

2.  Survey  playground  and  equipment  for  potential  falling  hazards. 

3.  Plan  a  series  of  "Do's"  which  will  prevent  injuries  from  falls. 

4.  Compile  a  list  of  suitable,  safe,  and  seasonable  games. 

5.  Set  up  standards  of  courtesy  for  halls  and  playground,  for  buses,  etc. 

6.  Have  a  clean-up  campaign  to  rid  the  playground  of  play  hazards. 

7.  Keep  a  file  of  accidents  from  the  newspaper  and  school  life.  Analyze 
causes. 

8.  Organize  a  "Safety  Patrol." 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Slogans — "Walk  instead  of  running."  "One  step  at  a  time."  "Keep 
your  feet  in  your  own  way."  "Courtesy  is  the  best  safety  habit."  "A 
courteous  act  is  safety  tact." 

2.  Causes  of  falls. 

(1)  Climbing  on  roofs,  flag  poles,  fences,  or  other  high  objects. 

(2)  Leaning  against  or  standing  upon  unstable  objects. 

(3)  Improper  use  of  playground  equipment. 

(4)  Tripping  over  objects  left  on  stairways,  in  halls,  etc. 

3.  Dangers  in  Plays  and  Games: 

(1)  Collisions. 

(2)  Running  after  balls,  etc. 

(3)  Too  violent  play. 

(4)  Games  too  difficult  for  the  muscular  and  bone  development. 

(5)  Not  obeying  rules  of  the  game. 

(6)  Wrestling  hazards. 

(7)  Not  being  courteous  in  considering  the  rights,  comfort,  and  in- 
terests of  others. 

4.  Health  hazards.    See  Elementary  Course  of  Study,  1930. 

5.  Cost  of  accidents  in  time,  destroyed  property,  hospital  bills,  handi- 
capped individuals. 

6.  Related  Reading — 

(1)  Far  and  Near.    "Questions  about  Safety."    p.  123. 

(2)  Far  and  Near.    "Fires,  Fires,  Fires."    pp.  226-227. 

(3)  Days  and  Deeds.    "Accidents  Prevention."    pp.  258-265. 

(4)  Bulletins.    American  Automobile  Association,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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n.     STREET  AND  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL.  AP- 
PROXIMATE TIME  FOR  COMPLETION:     1  WEEK. 

Objectives : 

1.    To  develop  a  street  and  highway  safety  code  for  the  school  child. 
Activities : 

1.  Study  causes  of  accidents  to  individuals. 

2.  Through  conversation  plan  a  code  covering  such  rules  as  these: 
For  Towns  and  Villages — 

(1)  Cross  at  crossings;  do  not  "jay  walk." 

(2)  Stop  and  look  both  ways  before  stepping  into  street. 

(3)  Wait  till  way  is  clear,  if  no  traffic  officer  is  on  duty. 

(4)  Obey  traffic  signals. 

(5)  Stand  on  curb  or  in  safety  zone  when  waiting  for  street  cars. 

(6)  Avoid  running  from  behind  a  parked  or  moving  vehicle. 

(7)  Hold  umbrellas  high. 

(8)  Avoid  begging  or  accepting  a  ride  from  strangers. 

(9)  Walk  on  right  hand  side  of  sidewalk. 

(10)  Look  first  to  left  and  walk  fast. 

(11)  Help  others  across. 

(12)  Wait  until  vehicles  stop  moving. 
For  Country  Areas: 

(1)  Those  above  which  are  appropriate. 

(2)  Board  and  alight  from  bus  on  the  shoulder  side  of  the  bus. 

(3)  Walk  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  facing  oncoming  traffic. 

3.  Prepare  identification  "In  case  of  accident"  space  for  assignment  books 
somewhat  as  follows: 

(1)  Page  1 — Name:  Address: 

School:  Address: 

Name  and  address  of  person  to  notify  in  case  of  accident. 

(2)  Page  2 — Map  showing  the  quickest  way  home  and  time  required. 

(3)  Pages  3,  4,  5 — Safety  rules  developed  by  the  class  and  individual. 

(4)  Page  6 — Calendar  for  school  days  with  space  for  assignments. 

4.  Work  out  a  plan  for  "An  Appreciation  of  Safety"  covering  such  sub- 
jects as  "Our  Friend,  the  Policeman,"  "The  Safest  Place  to  Play," 
"How  to  Cross  the  Street  Safely,"  "Safety  on  a  Rainy  Day." 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Poster — "Never  too  young,  never  too  old  to  be  careful."  National 
Safety  Council. 

2.  Slogans — "Jay  walking  may  be  a  short  cut  to  the  hospital." 

"The  chance  taken  is  the  accident  maker." 
"Stay  safe  and  sane,  Sonny." 

3.  Causes  of  accidents: 

(1)  Running  into  streets  without  looking  in  either  direction. 

(2)  Running  into  streets  in  front  of,  or  behind,  standing  vehicles. 

(3)  Crossing  the  street  in  the  middle  of  the  block. 

(4)  Crossing  the  intersections  diagonally. 

(5)  Crossing  the  street  with  an  umbrella  obstructing  the  view. 
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(6)  Running  into  the  street  or  alley  for  a  ball. 

(7)  Roller  skating  in  the  street. 

(8)  Chasing  another  child  in  the  street. 

(9)  Hitching  on  to  automobiles. 

(10)  Riding  on  running  boards. 

(11)  Begging  auto  rides. 

(12)  Getting  into  and  out  of  moving  cars. 

(13)  Riding  bicycles  in  the  middle  of  street. 

(14)  Playing  in  an  automobile  in  which  the  motor  is  running  while 
driver  is  absent. 

III.    SAFETY  IN  PLAY  AND  RECREATION.    APPROXIMATE  TIME 
FOR  COMPLETION:    3  WEEKS. 

Objectives : 

1.  To  learn  to  be  a  good  sportsman. 

2.  To  obey  regulations  at  swimming  beaches  and  pools. 

3.  To  learn  how  to  practice  safety  while  boating,  bicycling,  camping, 
hunting,  playing,  etc. 

4.  To  learn  how  to  practice  safety  during  a  storm. 

5.  To  learn  causes  of  unconsciousness  and  methods  of  resuscitation. 

Activities : 

1.  Find  out  the  regulations  governing  the  use  of  community  swimming 
and  other  amusement  facilities. 

2.  Study  the  work  of  the  life  guard. 

3.  Find  out  how  many  can  row — hold  a  row-boating  match. 

4.  Set  up  standards  for  safe  bicycling. 

5.  Plan  a  camping  trip  on  a  safety  basis;  carry  out  the  plan. 

6.  Write  a  safety  play  which  will  bring  out  all  phases  of  safe  play. 

Dlustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Posters.    National  Safety  Council. 

2.  Slogan— "Play  Safely." 

3.  Qualities  of  sportsmanship.    Courtesy  and  poise  as  opposed  to  haste 
and  precipitancy. 

4.  Standards  for  safe  bicycling: 

(1)  Right  side  of  road  or  street,  close  in  to  sidewalk  or  shoulder. 

(2)  Wide  spacing  when  cycling  in  a  group. 

(3)  Light  after  dark. 

(4)  Wheels  in  good  repair. 

(5)  Riding  a  good  distance  from  cars. 

5.  Standards  for  Safe  Camping: 

(1)  Knowing  poisonous  plants. 

(2)  Knowing  cures  for  insect  bites. 

(3)  Avoiding  use  of  water  not  known  to  be  pure. 

(4)  Avoiding  cuts,  bruises,  sunburn,  sunstroke,  stale  foods. 

6.  Standards  for  Use  of  Firearms: 

(1)  Holding  gun  with  barrel  pointed  to  the  ground  or  overhead. 

(2)  Removing  shells  when  gun  is  not  in  use. 
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(3)  Not  using  "play"  firearms — e.g.,  cap  pistols,  slingshots,  etc. 

(4)  Cleaning  a  gun  according  to  directions. 

7.  Safety  during  an  Electrical  Storm.    See  p.  21  of  this  bulletin. 

8.  Causes  and  cures  of  unconsciousness: 

(1)  Fainting — elevate  feet,  lower  head,  apply  cold  wet  cloths  to  head. 

(2)  Strangulation — release  cause  of  strangling,  summon  physician. 

(3)  Gas — summon  physician. 

(4)  Lightning  or  Electricity — summon  physician. 

(5)  Drowning — Place  on  stomach,  keep  nostrils  open,  place  hands  on 
ribs  and  lift  rhythmically  the  body. 

(6)  Fall — cold  water  applications. 

(7)  Blow  on  head — cold  water  applications. 

9.  Related  Reading — 

(1)  Bulletin — "Deaths  /roi?i  Accidents  at  Play'' — Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

(2)  Bulletin — First  Aid — Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

(3)  Bulletin — Eye  Accidents  in  Child  Play.    National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

IV.  HITCHING.  APPROXIMATE  TIME  FOR  COMPLETION:  1  WEEK 
Objectives: 

To  learn  why  hitching  is  to  be  avoided. 
Activities : 

1.  Survey  to  find  out 

(1)  How  many  own  bicycles,  how,  when  and  where  used. 

(2)  How  many  own  roller  skates,  how,  when  and  where  used. 

(3)  How  many  avoid  the  following  bad  practices: 

a.  Clinging  to  a  moving  vehicle  on  a  bicycle,  sled,  roller  skates, 

wagon,  or  merely  clinging, 
h.  Riding  on  back  or  running  board  of  auto. 

c.  Riding  on  handlebars  of  bicycles. 

d.  Asking  for  rides. 

2.  Plan  activities  to  break  up  the  bad  practices. 

3.  Find  out  if  there  are  regulations  in  your  neighborhood  which  corre- 
spond to  the  following  regulations  contained  in  the  Model  Muncipal 
Traffic  Code. 

"It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  traveling  upon  any  bicycle,  motor- 
cycle, coaster,  sled,  roller  skates,  or  any  toy  vehicle  to  cling  to,  or 
attach  himself  or  his  vehicle  to  any  other  moving  vehicle  or  street 
car  upon  the  highway." 

"It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  stand  in  a  roadway  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  a  ride  from  the  operator  of  a  private  vehicle." 

"It  is  unlawful  to  use  coasters  or  roller  skates  on  street  except  at 
crossings." 

"It  is  unlawful  to  carry  anyone  on  the  handles  of  bicycles  on  the 
streets." 

4.  Debate  whether  or  not  hitching  onto  the  rear  of  a  vehicle  is  strictly 
honest?    Is  fair  to  drivers?    Is  fair  to  oneself?    To  one's  parents? 

5.  Decide  whether  or  not  any  known  real  accident  was  due  to  the  viola- 
tion of  one  of  these  safety  measures. 
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6.  Work  out  personal  safety  codes  for  riders  and  skaters,  e.g. 

(1)  "I  never  carry  an  extra  person  on  my  bicycle  because 
a.  I  could  not  control  my  bicycle  easily. 

&.  The  rider  might  catch  his  feet  in  spokes  of  the  wheels  and 

throw  one  or  both, 
c.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  ahead." 

(2)  "When  on  skates  or  bicycle  I  never  cling  to  a  moving  vehicle 
because 

a.  I  cannot  control  myself  because  I  am  going  faster  than  I  could 
go  otherwise." 

7.  Organize  a  Bicycle  or  Skating  Club  with  safety  pledges. 

8.  Plan  a  radio  talk  to  be  delivered  to  other  children.  Try  to  use  cor- 
rectly these  words:  vehicle,  ordinance,  unlawful,  trespass,  rights  of 
others,  responsible,  momentum,  citizen,  agency,  civic  duties. 

Dlustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Aunty  J.  Walker,  an  imaginary  or  symbolical  character  who  may 
point  to  safety  warnings  on  the  bulletin  board,  or  at  points  of  danger 
about  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

2.  Posters  of  all  sorts  of  vehicles  with  signs  "NO  RIDERS." 

3.  Reasons  against  hitching  which  children  should  be  able  to  present  and 
understand. 

(1)  The  speed  of  the  vehicle  may  cause  them  to  lose  hold. 

(2)  The  speed  and  roughness  of  road  may  cause  them  to  lose  balance. 

(3)  The  vehicle  may  stop  suddenly  causing  a  collision  from  the  rear. 

(4)  Heavy  traffic  prevents  easy  return  to  safe  places. 

4.  See  Unit  III  of  this  series. 

V.     SAFETY  AT  HOME.    APPROXIMATE  TIME  FOR  COMPLETION: 
1  WEEK. 

Objectives: 

1.  Learn  the  cause  and  prevention  of  falls  in  the  home. 

2.  To  learn  the  cause  and  prevention  of  burns  and  scalds. 

3.  To  study  about  the  dangers  from  electricity  and  learn  how  to  prevent 
them. 

4.  To  learn  the  cause  and  prevention  of  fires  and  confiagrations. 

5.  To  prevent  poisoning  and  bites  from  dangerous  animals  and  insects. 

6.  To  learn  to  swim  safely. 

7.  To  learn  the  proper  use  of  knives,  tools,  machinery,  and  firearms. 
Activities : 

1.  Organize  the  Safety  Council;  survey  individual  homes  for  all  hazard- 
ous practices. 

2.  Formulate  home  safety  codes. 

(1)  For  all  electrical  and  gas  conveniences — lights,  refrigerators,  ma- 
chines, stoves,  irons,  etc. 

3.  Find  out  how  poisons  are  labeled  and  shelved  in  the  home. 

4.  List  and  identify  the  poisonous  plants  of  the  neighborhood. 

5.  Make  a  study  of  swimming  strokes,  values,  and  dangers. 

6.  Demonstrate  life-saving  devices. 
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7.  If  there  is  no  boy  scout  organization,  see  what  you  can  do  to  organize 
one. 

8.  Plan  a  Safety  Week  celebration  for  the  school  and  community. 
Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Falls  from 

(1)  Climbing  trees  and  buildings. 

(2)  Stumbling  on  stairs  or  steps  and  sliding  down  the  balustrade. 

(3)  Slipping  on  rugs  or  on  wet  or  icy  surfaces. 

(4)  Falling  in  the  bath  tub  or  swimming  pool. 

2.  Burns  and  scalds  from 

(1)  Improper  use  of  matches 

(2)  Fireplaces,  grates,  stoves,  furnaces. 

(3)  Camp  fires,  bonfires,  burning  leaves,  waste,  hot  liquids. 

(4)  Lamps,  gas  fixtures,  fire  works. 

(5)  Explosives  as  gasoline,  etc. 

3.  Dangers  of  electricity 

(1)  Fallen  live  wires — move  with  dry  stick. 

(2)  Loose  wires  and  improper  insulation. 

(2)  Improper  use  of  electric  washers,  sewing  machines,  fans,  stoves, 
etc. 

(4)  Wet  hands  and  electric  contacts. 

(5)  Telephones  on  outside  walls. 

(6)  Telephone  poles  and  guy  wires  on  wet  days,  during  or  after  a 
storm. 

(7)  A  victim  of  electric  shock — do  not  touch. 

4.  Poisons 

(1)  Medicines,  chemicals. 

(2)  Plants. 

(3)  Unknown  liquids. 

(4)  Decaying  foods. 

(5)  Polluted  food. 

(6)  Bites  of  strange  insects,  reptiles,  and  animals. 

(7)  Stings  of  insects. 

(8)  Carbon  monoxide  from  car  engine. 

5.  Water  hazards 

(1)  Deep  and  unknown  waters  until  expertness  in  swimming  is  at- 
tained. 

(2)  Swimming  alone. 
(4)  Diving  improperly. 

(4)  Bathing  or  swimming  when  over-heated  or  immediately  after 
eating. 

(5)  Playing,  standing  up  or  walking  in  boats,  canoes,  etc. 

(6)  Weak  hearts. 

6.  Cutting  hazards 

(1)  Knives,  ice  picks,  scythes,  mowing  machines,  farm  machinery,  etc. 

7.  Automobile  riding  hazards 

(1)  Sitting  on  doors,  standing  up,  over-crowding. 

(2)  Riding  the  running  board. 

(3)  Hitching  onto  cars,  etc. 
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(4)  Defective  doors,  tires,  breakable  windshields  and  windows. 

(5)  Sitting  in  closed  car  while  engine  runs  and  car  stands  still. 

8.  Related  Reading — 

(1)  First  Aid — Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  City.  Free. 

(2)  A  home  first  aid  kit  should  contain  the  following  materials: 
Clinical  thermometer;  first  aid  dressing;  absorbent  gauze,  ab- 
sorbent cotton;  two-inch  bandage  compress;  wooden  applicators 
(plain);  safety  pins;  scissors,  iodine  or  mercurochrome;  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia;  alcohol  (for  rubbing);  boracic  acid  (for  eye 
wash);  carbolated  vaseline  (for  burns);  castor  oil;  oil  of  cloves 
(for  toothache) ;  syrup  of  ipecac  (to  cause  vomiting  in  poison 
cases);  and  first  aid  handbook. 

The  materials  of  a  first  aid  kit  should  be  assembled  in  one 
place  in  the  home  and  school,  clearly  marked  and  kept  well  out 
of  the  reach  of  small  children. 

9.  First  Aids  to  Accident  Victims: 

Shock:  Present  in  all  serious  injuries.  Lay  patient  on  back,  head 
low,  loosen  clothing.  Keep  patient  warm  and  if  he  can  swallow  give 
him  hot  coffee,  milk,  or  water,  half  teaspoonful  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  in  hot  water. 

Hemorrliage :  Apply  small  pad  of  gauze  and  a  tight  bandage  over 
wound  or  apply  pressure  with  thumb  on  main  blood  vessel  between 
wound  and  heart.  If  a  limb  has  been  injured,  it  should  be  elevated. 
If  a  tourniquet  is  applied  it  must  be  placed  between  wound  and  the 
heart  and  loosened  every  15  minutes. 

Open  icounds:  Cleanse.  Apply  half  strength  iodine.  Cover  with 
gauze  bandage. 

Burns:  Apply  ordinary  baking  soda  to  ordinary  burns.  Cover  exten- 
sive burns  with  gauze  saturated  with  baking  soda  solution,  carbolized 
vaseline,  or,  in  an  emergency,  any  clean  pure  oil. 

Fracture:  (Broken  bones.)  Handle  carefully.  Apply  splints  long 
enough  to  reach  beyond  the  points  above  and  below  fractures. 

Eye  injuries:  Remove  loose  particles  with  a  clean  handkerchief. 
Particles  embedded  in  the  eye  should  be  left  to  the  care  of  a  physician. 
The  Red  Cross  manual  says  specifically  "Never  violate  this  rule. 
Blindness  may  result." 

Electric  shock,  apparent  drowning,  asphyxiation:  The  victim  of  elec- 
tric shock  must  first  be  released  from  the  current.  This  may  be  done 
by  shutting  off  the  current  or  by  using  a  non-conductor  of  electricity 
such  as  dry  clothing,  dry  stick,  or  rubber  glove.  Apply  artificial  respira- 
tion, and  continue  it  for  at  least  four  hours.  Many  cases  have  been 
lost  probabh-  because  suflScient  time  was  not  given  to  resuscitation. 

Sunstroke  and  heat  exhaustion:  Apply  cracked  ice  or  cloths  wrung 
out  in  cold  water  to  head. 

Fainting  and  fits:  In  the  former  place  patient  on  back  with  head  low; 
loosen  clothing,  get  plenty  of  ventilation  by  opening  windows  or  fan, 
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rub  arms  and  limbs  toward  the  heart.  In  fits,  prevent  victim  from 
injuring  himself  but  do  not  try  to  hold  him  down.  Place  rolled  hand- 
kerchief, pencil,  clothes  pin  or  spoon  between  teeth. 

Poisons:  Send  for  physician;  empty  stomach  by  emetic  such  as  com- 
mon salt  in  tepid  water  or  by  tickling  throat. 

10.    See  p.  48  of  this  bulletin. 

VI.    HOW  TO  BE  A  SAFE  DRIVER — AGES  16  PLUS.  APPROXIMATE 
TIME  FOR  COMPLETION:    1  WEEK. 

Objectives : 

1.  To  find  out  how  local  streets  and  highways  are  made  safe  for  travel. 

2.  To  find  out  difference  in  local  and  distant  signal  systems — e.g..  New 
York,  Washington,  Chicago,  etc. 

3.  To  find  out  by  whom  the  local  signal  system  was  installed,  who  and 
what  is  responsible  for  its  operation. 

4.  To  find  out  what  it  costs  to  keep  travel  safe,  how  it  is  financed. 

5.  To  find  out  whether  or  not  there  is  a  saving  in  property  and  life  be- 
cause of  the  signal  system. 

6.  To  find  the  greatest  safety  hazards  in  the  community  travel  routes. 

7.  To  gain  information  which  is  essential  to  being  a  safe  driver  of  a  car. 

Activities : 

1.  Study  the  folder  of  traffic  lights  and  signals  sent  out  from  the  State 
Commission  of  Highways  and  Public  Works. 

2.  Visit  nearby  signals  as  a  group  or  by  committee  to  compare  with 
descriptions  given  in  Highway  folder  on  this  subject. 

3.  Visit  as  a  class  or  by  committee  the  district  highway  headquarters  or 
the  city  or  town  hall  to  secure  information  which  will  meet  the  require- 
ments in  the  objectives. 

4.  Write  letters  to  firms  engaged  in  constructing  signal  systems  asking 
for  informational  material  used  in  advertising. 

5.  Draw  to  scale  a  large  map  of  your  community  street  or  highway  sys- 
tem showing  signal  system  in  use, 

6.  Find  out  how  many  drive  cars  and  have  them  list  problems  they  have 
in  passing,  signaling,  turning,  etc. 

7.  Make  traffic  counts  at  the  crossing  used  by  the  largest  number  of  school 
children,  in  the  nearest  important  business  center,  or  the  highway  or 
street  traversed  by  majority  of  pupils. 

8.  Construct  graphs  showing  these  traffic  counts. 

9.  Take  examination  for  safe  driving. 

10.    Organize  the  automobile  H.  S.  Driving  Club  and  draw  up  an  examina- 
tion covering  points  for  admission. 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  See  High  School  Unit  also. 

2.  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  in  North  Carolina. 

3.  Highway  Traffic  Signs.  Publicity  Department,  State  Commission  of 
Highways  and  Public  Works,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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4.  Digest  of  legal  phases  of  highway  traffic  signs. 

(1)  The  selection  and  placement  of  highway  traffic  signs  is  the  re 
sponsibility  of  the  State  Highway  Commission.  The  law  provides 
that,  insofar  as  possible,  the  system  of  signs  and  signals  used  in 
North  Carolina  shall  correlate  with  the  systems  adopted  in  other 
states. 

(2)  Local  authorities  provide  for  local  traffic  signs. 

(3)  No  unauthorized  individual  shall  erect  traffic  signs. 

(4)  Commercial  advertising  on  traffic  signs  is  prohibited. 

(5)  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  to  injure  traffic  signs  or  signals. 

5.  Rules  of  the  Road.    The  rules  of  the  road  contained  in  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Laws  of  North  Carolitia  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  unlawful  for  an  habitual  user  of  narcotic  drugs  or  an  intoxi- 
cated person  to  drive  a  car  upon  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
state. 

(2)  Reckless  driving  is  unlawful  and  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. 

(3)  Vehicles  must  be  operated  at  "reasonable  and  proper  speed"  at 
all  times.  Traffic  and  road  conditions  and  other  factors  will  in- 
fluence the  definition  of  this  term,  (reasonable  and  proper),  but 
in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  45  miles  per  hour. 

The  state  law  creates  the  following  speed  limits  and  zones: 
a.  15  miles  an  hour  when  approaching  within  50  feet  of  a  grade 
crossing. 

&.  15  miles  per  hour  when  passing  a  school  during  recess  or  when 
children  are  going  to  and  from  school. 

c.  15  miles  an  hour  when  approaching  within  50  feet  and  tra- 
versing an  intersection  when  driver's  view  is  obstructed. 

cl.  15  miles  per  hour  on  curves. 

e.  15  miles  per  hour  in  business  section. 

/.  20  miles  per  hour  in  residence  sections. 

Local  authorities  may  establish  additional  speed  limits  governing 
through  "stop"  streets. 

(4)  Railroad  grade  crossing  warnings  must  be  observed. 

(5)  Drivers  are  required  to  observe  special,  marked  grade  crossings. 

(6)  All  school  trucks  and  passenger  busses  are  required  to  come  to  a 
complete  stop  at  all  railroad  crossings. 

(7)  Special  speeds  may  be  determined  for  bridges,  though  all  bridges 
must  be  traversed  at  safe  speeds. 

(8)  Vehicles  are  required  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  highways  and 
streets,  and  to  keep  to  the  right  in  crossing  intersections  and 
railroads. 

(9)  Drivers  of  vehicles  proceeding  in  opposite  directions  pass  on  the 
right. 

(10)  Drivers  of  vehicles  passing  others  shall  give  audible  signal  of  their 
intentions;  then  pass  on  the  left  and  leave  ample  clearance  before 
returning  to  the  right  side  of  the  road.  There  shall  he  no  pass- 
ing when  the  view  is  obstructed,  on  the  crest  of  a  grade,  on  a 
curve  or  at  a  grade  crossing. 
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(11)  One  driver  shall  not  follow  another  except  at  a  "reasonable  and 
prudent"  distance,  not  less  than  100  feet  behind. 

(12)  Turning: 

a.  Unless  otherwise  directed  the  driver  turning  right  shall  do  so 
from  the  right  side  of  the  highway;  the  driver  turning  left  shall 
do  so  from  the  center. 

b.  The  following  signals  are  required  before  the  direction  of  the 
vehicle  is  changed: 

(1)  left  turn — hand  and  arm  horizontal — forefinger  pointing. 

(2)  right  turn — hand  and  arm  pointed  upward. 

(3)  stop — hand  and  arm  pointed  downward. 

All  signals  must  be  given  from  the  left  side  of  the  vehicles  during 
the  last  50  feet  traveled. 

(13)  Right  of  way: 

a.  When  two  vehicles  approach  an  intersection  at  approximately 
the  same  time,  the  vehicle  on  the  right  has  the  right  of  way. 

b.  The  vehicle  in  the  intersection  shall  have  the  right  of  way. 

c.  Where  traffic  is  not  being  regulated  by  officers  or  signals, 
pedestrians  in  the  crosswalks  have  the  right  of  way. 

d.  Drivers  on  public  highways  have  the  right  of  way  over  those 
entering  from  private  roads. 

e.  All  drivers  yield  the  right  of  way  to  police  and  fire  department 
cars  and  to  public  and  private  ambulances  when  the  latter  are 
upon  official  business  and  sounding  a  warning  siren,  bell  or 
signal. 

(14)  When  a  Police  Car  or  Fire  Engine  approaches: 

a.  Upon  the  approach  of  a  police  car  or  fire  engine  sounding  an 
appropriate  signal,  the  driver  of  every  other  vehicle  shall 
clear  the  intersection,  draw  parallel  to  the  right  curb  and  stop. 

b.  It  is  unlawful  to  follow  a  fire  engine  closer  than  a  block  or  to 
place  within  a  block  of  where  the  apparatus  has  stopped  in 
answer  to  an  alarm. 

(15)  Vehicles  are  required  to  observe  special  "stop"  signs  at  through 
highways. 

(16)  Passing  street  cars: 

a.  Whenever  possible  street  cars  shall  be  passed  on  the  right. 

b.  Drivers  shall  not  pass  street  cars  stopped  for  the  purpose  of 
loading  or  unloading  passengers. 

c.  Drivers  shall  not  pass  school  buses  stopped  for  the  purpose  of 
loading  or  unloading  passengers. 

(17)  Driving  through  safety  zones  is  prohibited. 

(18)  Vehicles  shall  not  be  parked  on  the  highway  except  in  the  case  of 
very  wide  highways;  vehicles  shall  not  be  parked  on  bridges. 

(19)  Parking  in  front  of  fire  hydrants  and  stations  and  private  drive- 
ways is  prohibited. 

(20)  Brakes  must  be  set  and  the  engine  stopped  before  a  motor  vehicle 
is  left  unattended. 

(21)  Drivers  on  mountain  highways  shail  keep  as  near  to  the  right  as 
possible. 

(22)  Coasting  on  down  grades  is  prohibited. 
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(23)  In  case  of  accident: 

a.  Driver  of  vehicle  involved  in  accident  resulting  in  injury  or 
death  or  property  damage  shall  stop  at  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

&.  Driver  of  vehicle  involved  in  accident  shall  give  his  name, 

address,  and  registration  number  to  person  in  vehicle  struck, 
c.  He  shall  render  reasonable  assistance  to  the  injured. 
6.    Slogans  1.    "A  courteous  act  is  safety  tact." 

2.  "A  safe  hill  has  no  traffic." 

3.  "S.  O.  S. — Stay  on  sidewalks." 

VII.    SAFETY  IN  FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  PROTECTION.  APPROX- 
IMATE TIME  FOR  COMPLETION:     1  WEEK. 

Objectives : 

1.  To  learn  the  proper  use  of  matches. 

2.  To  learn  safety  in  the  use  of  all  methods  of  lighting  (electric,  gas, 
candles,  lamp). 

3.  To  learn  what  to  do  if  caught  in  a  burning  building. 

4.  To  learn  use  of  lightning  rods. 

5.  To  learn  how  to  report  fires  or  sound  alarms. 

Activities : 

1.  Plan  a  survey  sheet,  such  as  the  following,  to  be  used  in  a  home 
inspection  project: 

(1)  Type  of  house  (frame,  brick,  stone,  concrete)?  

(2)  Basement  floor  (wood,  cement)?  

(3)  Heating  system  (stove,  grate,  furnace,  boiler,  gas)?  

(4)  Chimneys  in  good  repair?   

(5)  How  ashes  are  disposed  of?   

(6)  Matches  (safety  or  common)?   

(7)  Disposal  of  combustible  material?   

(8)  Stairways  all  clear?   

(9)  Uses  of  kerosene  in  the  home?   

(10)  Rubber  tubing  for  gas  connections?   

(11)  Care  of  oil  mops  and  oily  rags?   

(12)  Fire  extinguishers  in  the  home?   

(13)  Flexible  electrical  cords  used  where?   

(14)  Matches  in  metal  boxes?   

(15)  Matches  out  of  reach  of  children?   

(16)  Gas  lights  used?   

(17)  Open  grates  used?    Grate  screens?   

(18)  Gasoline  or  cleaning  fluids  kept  in  bottles  or  tins?   

(19)  Electric  switches  near  the  floor?   

(20)  Safety  switches?   

(21)  Firearms  out  of  reach  of  children?   

(22)  Safety  switch  on  electric  iron?   

(23)  Smoking  trays  and  containers?    

2.  Lead  group  to  set  up  rules  for  a  safe  home  such  as 

(1)  Buy  safety  matches  and  keep  them  in  a  metal  container  out  of 
reach  of  children. 
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(2)  Thoroughly  extinguish  all  matches. 

(3)  Avoid  throwing  matches  around  or  carrying  them  in  pockets. 

(4)  Step  on  smoldering  cigarette  stubs. 

(5)  Keep  a  wire  screen  in  front  of  an  open  grate. 

(6)  Avoid  bonfires — completely  extinguish  before  leaving. 

(7)  Put  all  ashes  in  a  metal  container. 

(8)  Know  and  practice  first  aid  when  advisable. 

(9)  Take  care  of  smaller  children  in  my  home. 
3.    Practice  a  fire  drill  at  school. 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Slogans — 

"One  tree  makes  a  million  matches,  but  one  match  can  destroy  a 

million  trees." 
"Safety  begins  at  home." 
"When  fires  go  up,  nations  go  down." 
"Every  day  a  fire  prevention  day." 
"The  match  you  toss  may  cause  great  loss." 

"If  trouble  you  want  to  hatch,  look  for  gas  with  a  lighted  match." 
"Picnic  fires  are  lots  of  fun.   Put  them  out  when  you  are  done." 
"You  may  'pour  oil  on  troubled  waters'  but  never  on  a  fire." 

2.  Information  to  he  mastered  about  fire  prevention — 

(1)  Matches  should  be  kept  in  metal,  china,  glass,  stone,  or  tin  con- 
tainers. 

(2)  Strike  matches  away  from  or  downward. 

(3)  Only  safety  matches  should  be  used. 

(4)  Firecrackers  are  dangerous  because  they  may  destroy  eyesight, 
make  cripples  for  life,  destroy  homes  by  fire,  cause  fatal  burns, 
cause  gasoline  explosions,  cause  wasted  money,  take  the  place  of 
really  wholesome  fun,  give  the  wrong  kind  of  patriotic  ideas. 

(5)  In  case  clothing  catches  fire  these  general  rules: 
Avoid  running  but  drop  to  fioor  or  ground. 

Roll  over  and  over  slowly  with  the  head  low  to  the  ground. 

If  possible,  get  hold  of  a  rug,  coat,  or  blanket  and  wrap  up  in  it 

to  smother  flames. 

If  another's  clothes  catch  fire  throw  him  to  the  ground,  pull  off 
your  coat,  or  other  garment,  and  beat  out  the  flames. 

(6)  In  case  one  is  caught  in  a  flre  in  a  public  building  the  following 
information: 

Doors  open  outward. 

Exits  are  outside  openings.    Locate  these  upon  entering  building. 

Leave  by  nearest  exit. 

Avoid  crowding.    Walk  rapidly. 

Keep  face  near  floor  in  case  building  is  filled  with  dense  smoke. 

VIII.     THE  SAFE  ADVENTURE.    APPROXIMATE  TIME  FOR  COM- 
PLETION:    2  DAYS. 

Objectives: 

To  encourage  children  to  plan  safe  fun. 
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Activities : 

1.  Mimeograph,  hektograph,  or  write  the  selections  below  on  board  for 
silent  reading. 

2.  Develop  the  following  questions. 

(1)  What  power  has  man  which  the  elephant  lacks? 

(2)  Are  animals  really  stupid? 

(3)  How  often  have  we  been  more  stupid  than  animals  within  the 
week? 

Dlustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  "Big  and  Tough  but  He  Takes  No  Chances"  Poster  from  National 
Council  of  Safety  or  picture  of  any  large  animal,  elephant  preferably. 

"The  elephant  weighs  a  couple  of  tons;  but  he  has  a  thick  hide. 
When  he  is  aroused  no  living  thing  can  withstand  him,  but  he  takes  no 
chance. 

"Big  game  hunters  report  that  wild  animals  seldom  die  from 
accidents.  If  this  is  true,  and  it  doesn't  seem  unlikely,  we  err  in  at 
least  one  respect  when  we  consider  animals  stupid  and  inferior;  for 
they  have  achieved  a  far  better  adjustment  to  their  world  than  we 
have  to  ours.  They  have  accomplished  this  without  the  aid  of  the 
imaginative  power  which  sets  man  apart.  We  can  foresee  danger  and 
know  beforehand  the  terrible  effects  of  accidents,  and  yet  we  are 
indifferent  to  hazards. 

"Thousands  of  persons,  for  instance,  die  every  year  in  India  of 
snake-bites  because  they  are  indifferent  to  this  omnipresent  hazard. 
The  white  person  in  India,  unused  to  this  hazard,  is  seldom  a  victim 
because  of  his  care.  The  same  evidence  is  found  in  the  United  States 
where  about  as  many  people  are  killed  annually  by  automobiles  as 
die  by  venomous  reptiles  in  India.  We  are  thoughtless  and,  both  as 
drivers  and  pedestrians,  we  take  wanton  chances  with  our  lives  and 
with  the  lives  of  others. 

"The  wild  animal  wisely  avoids  taking  chances  with  danger  wher- 
ever he  can;  the  human  being  rushes  in  regardless. 

"This  lesson  outline  is  not  in  praise  of  cowardice;  fear  is  frequently 
a  negative  and  destructive  force.  But  no  one  admires  the  courage  of 
the  savage  who,  with  poised  spear,  charges  the  oncoming  steam  loco- 
motive. Educators  advise  us  to  fear  intelligently;  that  is,  to  recognize 
that  certain  dangers  are  dangers,  and  that  it  is  absurd,  as  the  savage's 
charge  is  absurd,  to  take  unnecessary  chances  with  them." 

2.  Absurdities  at  Home — 

(1)  Use  rocking  chairs,  barrel  heads,  or  boxes  as  a  stepladder. 

(2)  Polishing  floors  until  they  are  as  slippery  as  wet  ice  and  placing 
"unanchored"  small  rugs  at  the  head  or  foot  of  stairs. 

(3)  Putting  hot  ashes  into  wooden  container. 

(4)  Putting  poison  into  unmarked  bottles. 

(5)  Leaving  matches,  pins,  or  razor  blades  where  young  children  can 
find  them. 

(6)  Drycleaning  with  gasoline,  naphtha,  or  benzine. 

(7)  Failing  to  repair  broken  steps  or  stairs. 

(8)  Using  poor  quality  electric  equipment,  or  worn  extension  cords. 
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(9)  Cutting  anything  with  any  sharp  tool  so  that  in  case  of  a  slip, 
one  is  likely  to  be  injured. 
(10)  Failing  to  have  First  Aid  materials  in  the  home. 

3.  Absurdities,  Miscellaneous — 

(1)  Skating  on  unsafe  ice. 

(2)  Skiiing  down  a  hill  when  one  doesn't  know  what  is  at  the  bottom. 

(3)  Hitching  rides  with  a  sled  on  the  back  of  an  automobile. 

(4)  Coasting  on  a  hill  unprotected  from  traffic. 

(5)  Pointing  a  gun  at  a  person  except  in  self  defense. 

(6)  Throwing  a  snowball  at  a  person  who  is  wearing  glasses. 

(7)  Challenging  younger  children  to  do  dangerous  things. 

(8)  Playing  practical  jokes  in  a  school  shop. 

(9)  Failing  to  treat  a  small  wound  to  prevent  infection. 
(10)  Running  the  motor  of  an  automobile  in  a  closed  garage. 

4.  The  following  provisions  of  the  North  Carolina  Motor  Vehicle  code 
regulating  equipment  of  vehicles  are  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
private  driver: 

(1)  Every  motor  vehicle  shall  have  drakes  in  good  repair  and  adequate 
to  control  the  vehicle. 

(2)  Every  motor  vehicle  shall  have  a  good  horn.    Police  and  fire  en- 
gines shall  have  special  signals. 

(3)  Mirrors  shall  give  a  clear  view  to  the  rear. 

(4)  Motor  vehicles  have  two  head  lights;  one  rear  light.  Bicycles 
shall  be  equipped  with  a  head  light.  Motorcycles,  road-rollers, 
road  machinery  and  farm  tractors  shall  have  two  head  lights; 
other  vehicles  must  carry  two  head  lights,  or  lanterns. 
Parking  lights  are  required  on  vehicles  stopped  on  the  highway 
except  where  local  authorities  provide  otherwise. 

5.  Water  hazards. 

(1)  Deep  and  unknown  waters  until  expertness  in  swimming  is  at- 
tained. 

(2)  Swimming  alone. 

(3)  Diving  improperly. 

(4)  Bathing  or  swimming  when  overheated   or   immediately  after 
eating. 

(5)  Playing,  standing  up  or  walking  in  boats,  canoes,  rafts. 

(6)  Weak  hearts. 

6.  Cutting  hazards, 

(1)  Knives,  ice  picks,  scythes,  mowing  machines,  farm  machinery,  etc. 

7.  Automobile  riding  hazards — 

(1)  Sitting  on  doors,  standing  up,  overcrowding. 

(2)  Riding  the  running  board. 

(3)  Hitching  onto  cars,  etc. 

(4)  Defective  doors,  tires,  breakable  windshields  and  windows. 

8.  Related  Reading — 

(1)  First  Aid — Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  City.  Free. 

(2)  See  unit  on  Safety  at  Home. 
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TEACHING  UNITS— GRADES  VII-XI 

I.     SAFE  TRAVEL  TO  AND  FROM  SCHOOL.     APPROXIMATE  TIME 
FOR  COMPLETION:     1  WEEK. 

Objectives: 

1.  To  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  the  safe  transportation  of  school 
children. 

2.  To  learn  what  regulations  and  conditions  should  govern  transportation 
of  school  children. 

3.  To  find  out  leading  causes  of  accidents  to  school  buses  and  to  make 
a  plan  for  eliminating  them. 

Activities : 

1,    Organize  class  into  committee  responsible  for  securing  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  above  objectives. 

(1)  List  sources  such  as  the  State  School  Commission,  the  National 
Safety  Council,  bus  drivers,  school  principals  and  superinten- 
dents, county  mechanics,  State  Highway  Commission,  etc. 

(2)  Analyze  each  factor  to  see  whether  or  not  that  factor  is  a  safety 
promoting  agency — as  follows: 

a.  Buses: 

Is  the  bus  used  to  transport  a  load  exceeding  that  prescribed 
by  the  manufacturer? 

Is  the  bus  equipped  with  a  roof  ventilator? 
Is  the  bus  equipped  with  an  adequate  form  of  heating? 
Is  the  bus  equipped  with  a  service  door,  under  control  of  the 
operator,  on  the  right  side  of  the  car,  and  steps  with  a  hand- 
rail low  enough  for  little  children  to  grasp? 
Is  there  an  emergency  door  located  at  the  rear  end  of  the  bus, 
without  steps,  18"x48",  gained  by  an  unobstructed  aisle. 
Is  the  bus  equipped  with  spring  cushions,  at  least  13"  to  15" 
lineal  space  per  child,  handholds  for  children  who  may  have  to 
stand,  non-shatterable  windows  and  windshield,  a  power-driven 
windshield  wiper,  sun  visor,  and  rear  vision  mirror  for  the  in- 
side and  outside? 

Is  the  gasoline  tank  located,  filled,  drained,  and  vented  outside 
of  the  body? 

Is  there  a  regular  tail  light  on  the  rear  of  the  bus,  a  red  re- 
flector light  at  the  left  rear  corner  and  the  right  rear  corner, 
at  the  level  of  approaching  automobile  headlights?  A  fire  ex- 
tinguisher?   Skid  chains? 

Is  the  frame  of  the  bus  sufficiently  strong  not  to  crush  if  it 
should  turn  over? 

Is  "School  Bus"  printed  on  sides  and  back? 

Is  the  bus  equipped  with  a  First  Aid  kit  and  the  driver  able 

to  give  first  aid? 

Is  the  bus  inspected  each  week  by  a  competent  mechanic? 
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&.  Are  the  following  principles  observed  in  routing  and  scheduling 
school  buses? 

(a)  Safety  should  never  be  sacrificed  for  speed — eg.  A  "long 
way  round"  to  avoid  bad  bridges  or  grade  crossing  is  best. 

(b)  The  school  district  committeemen  and  principal  should 
keep  the  State  Highway  Commission  apprised  of  their 
needs  for  improved  highways,  roadways,  safe  guards,  etc. 

(c)  New  routes  and  detours  should  be  carefully  checked  for 
safe  bridges,  year  round  travel,  etc. 

(d)  Schedules  should  provide  for  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed. 

(e)  In  deciding  who  should  ride  buses  the  following  factors 
should  be  considered:  age  of  pupils,  distance,  weather, 
traffic  hazards,  physical  condition  of  child,  walking  dis- 
tances requiring  over  twenty  minutes, 

(f)  Footpaths  should  be  provided  for  walkers. 

(g)  Dismissal  of  buses  should  be  orderly. 

c.  Do  bus  drivers  obey  the  following  instructions? 

(a)  Check  the  condition  of  the  bus,  including  brakes,  steering 
gear,  and  lights  (if  he  is  required  to  drive  after  dark), 
before  starting  out. 

(b)  Observe  carefully  all  signs,  signals,  rules  of  the  road,  and 
courtesies  due  others.  Drive  on  the  right  side  of  the  road. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  overtake  a  slow  moving  vehicle, 
be  sure  no  third  vehicle  is  drawing  near  from  any  direc- 
tion. Never  pass  another  vehicle  on  a  curve  or  at  the  crest 
of  a  hill. 

(c)  Never  turn  or  swerve  suddenly.  Go  slowly  ever  bumps 
and  rough  places.  Avoid  jerky  starts  and  su..den  stops 
especially  when  some  passengers  are  standing. 

(d)  When  carrying  children,  do  not  drive  faster  than  30  miles 
per  hour  on  the  best  concrete  roads,  and  more  slowly  on 
gravel  or  dirt  roads  or  when  required  by  crowded  traffic, 
bad  weather,  poor  roads  or  other  conditions.  Observe  the 
definite  limits  for  different  parts  of  route  which  the  school 
authorities  have  set  for  them. 

(e)  Be  sure  that  the  door  is  closed  at  all  times  when  bus  is 
in  motion. 

(f)  Never  leave  the  bus  while  the  motor  is  running. 

(g)  Never  operate  with  the  clutch  disengaged  except  when 
coming  to  a  stop. 

(h)  Never  run  backwards  on  school  grounds. 

(i)  Never  operate  a  school  bus  with  a  trailer  attached. 

(j)  Never  fill  the  gasoline  tank  while  there  are  any  children 
in  the  bus. 

(k)  Bring  the  bus  to  a  full  stop  before  taking  on  or  letting  off 
children.  Wherever  possible  stop  off  the  pavement  at  a 
place  where  the  road  may  be  clearly  seen  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  in  both  directions.  Always  signal  to  drivers 
coming  up  from  the  rear  before  stopping  or  turning. 
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(1)  At  railroad  grade  crossing  stop.  Then  if  it  is  possible  to 
see  a  sufficient  distance  up  and  down  the  tracks,  proceed 
across.  Otherwise  follow  procedure  recommended  under 
Bus  Patrols,  rule  i. 
(m)  Support  the  captains  or  conductors  whose  job  it  is  to  help 
you  see  that  all  children  obey  the  rules  of  safe  conduct, 
and  maintain  order  both  in  going  to  and  from  the  bus, 
boarding  and  alighting,  and  while  the  bus  is  in  motion. 
Note  especially  rules  9  and  10  under  Bus  Patrols. 

(n)  Let  no  one  without  a  special  permit  ride  except  school 
teachers  and  pupils  regularly  assigned  to  the  bus. 

(o).  Transport  no  animals  with  school  children. 

(p)  Permit  no  loaded  weapon  of  any  sort  on  the  bus. 

(q)  In  case  of  accident  or  breakdown  while  the  bus  is  hauling 
children,  do  not  leave  the  bus  to  go  to  telephone  or  to 
summon  help.  Send  two  of  the  student  captains  or  other 
responsible  children  to  the  nearest  house  for  these  pur- 
poses.   Report  all  accidents  for  investigation. 

(r)  Keep  persons  neat  and  clean  and  department  comparable  to 
that  which  is  expected  of  a  teacher.  Never  use  tobacco  in 
the  bus  and  do  not  permit  children  to  do  so.  Never  drink 
intoxicating  liquor. 

(s)  Report  daily  to  the  principal  any  misconduct  of  pupils  on 
the  bus. 

(t)  Report  to  the  school  authorities  or  a  delegated  representa- 
tive each  week  on  the  condition  of  the  vehicle  and  recom- 
mend any  repairs  deemed  necessary, 
(u)  Drive  a  school  bus  not  more  than  10  hours  in  any  24-hour 
period  and  work  not  more  than  12  total  hours  a  day  in- 
cluding the  driving  of  a  bus  and  other  work. 
d.  Do  the  Bus  Patrols  serve  in  the  following  or  equally  as  satis- 
factory way? 

For  each  school  bus  the  principal  should  appoint  one  or  two 
boys  or  a  boy  and  girl  who  live  on  the  route  as  bus  captains  or 
conductors.  The  ideal  choices  for  these  important  posts  would 
be  boys  who,  because  of  physical  size  and  strength  and  person- 
ality, have  the  respect  of  their  classmates  and  who,  in  addition, 
live  near  the  end  of  the  route.  If  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
school  do  not  live  near  the  end  of  the  route  the  principal  should 
appoint  them  to  serve  as  patrols  until  they  get  off  at  home,  and 
have  substitute  patrols  take  charge  from  then  on. 

The  bus  captain  or  conductor  is  a  monitor  in  the  dictionary 
sense  of  the  word — "one  who  advises  or  cautions."  His  func- 
tion is  to  help  the  driver  in  maintaining  order,  insuring  ob- 
servance of  rules  by  pupils,  and  in  performing  certain  duties 
,  as  given  below.  He  is  not  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
children;  the  bus  operator  has  this  responsibility. 

One  captain  rides  near  the  front  of  the  bus,  possibly  on  the  seat 
with  the  driver.  The  other  takes  his  seat  in  the  rear  of  the 
bus.    The  duties  of  the  bus  captains  are  as  follows: 
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(a)  In  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  day  one  patrol  should 
board  the  bus  to  supervise  seating  and  to  maintain  order; 
the  other  should  remain  outside  to  aid  in  forming  the 
pupils  into  a  single  file  to  board  the  bus  one  at  a  time  in 
reverse  order  of  unloading,  and  to  prevent  pushing  and 
other  dangerous  "horse  play." 

(b)  See  that  all  children  are  aboard  and  seated  before  the  bus 
leaves  the  school  building. 

(c)  Do  not  permit  children  to  get  on  or  off  buses  in  motion. 
See  that  all  children  are  in  the  bus,  and  the  door  closed 
before  the  bus  starts. 

(d)  Permit  no  one  to  move  about  within  the  bus  while  it  is  in 
motion. 

(e)  See  that  aisles  are  kept  free  from  books,  lunch  baskets, 
and  other  objects. 

(f)  Report  to  the  bus  operator  any  child  who  tampers  with 
the  releases  on  the  safety  door  or  is  guilty  of  other  serious 
violation  of  rules. 

(g)  Caution  children  not  to  put  their  hands,  arms,  heads  or^ 
bodies  through  the  window.  If  the  caution  does  not  suf- 
fice, report  the  child  to  the  driver. 

(h)  Report  to  the  driver  any  bicycle  riders  or  roller  skaters  or 
others  who  hang  on  to  the  bus. 

(i)  On  approaching  a  railroad  crossing,  the  bus  will  come  to 
a  full  stop.  If  the  driver  can  see  a  sufficient  distance  both 
up  and  down  the  tracks  he  should  proceed  across.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  crossing  is  such  that  he 
cannot  see  far  enough  in  one  or  both  directions  to  assure 
a  safe  crossing,  the  head  captain  should  get  out,  go  to  the 
tracks,  look  both  ways,  signal  the  bus  to  come  on,  walk 
across  the  tracks  30  or  40  feet  where  the  bus  will  stop  for 
him.  The  bus  driver  must  not  open  the  door  for  the  patrol 
until  the  bus  has  come  to  a  full  stop. 

(j)  When  the  children  leave  the  bus,  the  head  patrol  boy 
should  descend  to  the  roadway  first.  If  it  is  necessary  for 
the  children  to  cross  the  road,  he  should  hold  them  on  the 
right  side  of  the  bus  and  walk  to  the  front  of  the  bus  in 
compliance  with  state  law.  If  cars  are  coming  from  either 
direction,  he  should  see  that  they  stop  in  compliance  with 
state  law.  He  should  hold  the  children  thus  until  a  safe 
interval  in  traffic  occurs,  and  then  at  a  signal  from  the 
driver  who  has  been  watching  traffic  from  both  directions 
he  should  direct  them  to  cross.  The  patrol  boy  in  tfiis  work 
takes  his  orders  from  the  bus  driver. 

If  this  method  is  not  believed  to  be  practical  in  view  of 
local  conditions,  the  children  should  be  let  out  of  the  bus 
without  the  use  of  the  patrol.  But  the  driver  should  make 
a  special  point  to  inform  the  students  as  they  leave,  so 
that  every  time  they  leave  each  one  will  be  reminded  of  it, 
that  he  must  remain  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road 
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until  the  bus  has  gone  by  and  until  he  can  see  that  no 
automobile  is  coming  in  either  direction  before  crossing, 
(k)  When  children  are  picked  up  in  the  morning  and  must 
cross  the  road,  the  student  captain  already  in  the  bus 
descends  and  at  a  signal  from  the  driver  who  has  been 
watching  the  road,  beckons  the  children  to  come  across  to 
the  bus. 

(1)  Never  operate  the  rear  door.    Use  it  only  in  case  of  emer- 
gency for  unloading, 
e.  Do  the  pupils  comply  with  the  following  rules  of  good  bus 
travel  behavior? 

It  is  recommended  that  a  set  of  rules  printed  in  large,  plain 
type  for  all  students  be  posted  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  bus. 
The  following  rules  are  recommended: 

(a)  The  driver  is  in  full  charge  of  the  bus  and  pupils.  Pupils 
must  obey  the  driver  promptly  and  cheerfully. 

(b)  Pupils  must  obey  and  respect  the  orders  of  monitors  or 
patrols  on  duty. 

(c)  The  driver  will  assign  a  seat  for  which  the  student  will  be 
held  responsible.  Students  in  less  desirable  seats  may 
move  to  a  second  assigned  seat  for  added  comfort  after  the 
passenger  load  is  lightened. 

(d)  Pupils  must  be  on  time;  the  bus  cannot  wait  for  those  who 
are  tardy. 

(e)  Never  stand  in  roadway  while  waiting  for  the  bus. 

(f)  Unnecessary  conversation  with  driver  is  prohibited. 

(g)  Outside  of  ordinary  conversation,  classroom  conduct  is  to 
be  observed. 

(h)  The  use  of  tobacco  in  bus  is  not  permitted. 

(i)  Pupils  must  not  throw  waste  paper  or  other  rubbish  on 
the  floor  of  the  bus. 

(j)  Pupils  must  not  at  any  time  extend  arms  or  head  out  of 
bus  windows. 

(k)  Pupils  must  not  try  to  get  on  or  off  the  bus  or  move  about 

within  the  bus  while  it  is  in  motion. 
(1)  When  leaving  the  bus,  pupils  must  observe  directions  of 
captain  and  driver, 
(m)  Any  damage  to  bus  is  to  be  reported  at  once  to  the  driver. 

Penalty:  For  violating  these  rules  a  pupil  will  be  reported  to 
the  school  principal  who  can  debar  him  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently from  riding  in  the  bus. 

2.  If  there  are  safety  hazards  in  the  transportation  scheme  for  school 
children,  draw  up  a  set  of  standards  to  be  presented  to  your  legislators. 

3.  Set  up,  in  addition  to  the  legal  requirements,  standards  of  road  and 
bus  courtesy  for  school  children  and  bus  drivers. 

4.  Get  the  cooperation  of  the  bus  driver  to  try  out  these  standards  for  a 
given  period.  Observe  the  effects  of  the  plan  on  number  of  possible 
accidents  avoided,  comfort  and  absence  of  strain  in  the  riders,  etc. 
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5.  Set  up  a  list  of  desirable  qualities  for  the  bus  driver.  Ask  him  for  a 
set. 

6.  Debate — Resolved,  that  safety  of  school  bus  transportation  is  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  pupils  than  any  other  factor.  Substitute  "driver"  for 
"pupils,"  "School  Commission"  for  "pupils",  and  debate. 

7.  Prepare  a  list  of  pupils  who  show  by  their  actions  that  they  are 
"safety  conscious" — e.g.,  automatically  removing  glass  from  roadway 
or  playground. 

8.  Spell  and  use  correctly  these  and  other  words  needed  for  oral  and 
written  composition:  intersection,  obedience,  negligent,  traflfic,  acci- 
dent, conservation,  community,  council. 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Bulletins  from  the  county  superintendent  and  principals  containing 
bus  regulations. 

2.  Slogans — 

"Courtesy  and  Safety  are  Traffic  Twins." 
"The  Rule  of  the  Road  is  the  Golden  Rule." 

3.  School  Buses — Their  Safe  Design  and  Operation.  National  Safety 
Council,  Inc.  12c. 

4.  Summary  of  Standards  for  Safe  Transportation  of  School  Children. 

(1)  The  employment  of  reliable  safe  drivers  who  have  passed  a 
driver's  test. 

(2)  The  use  of  the  safest  transportation  routes. 

(3)  A  complete  county  survey  of  the  routes  of  travel. 

(4)  A  clearly  drawn  up  set  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
transportation  system. 

(5)  Cars,  with  front  and  rear  doors  operated  only  by  the  driver 
through  a  lever,  which  will  protect  children  from  inclement 
weather. 

(6)  Road  officials  who  will  eliminate  safety  hazards  such  as  railroad 
crossings,  narrow  bridges,  slippery  hills,  unsafe  approaches,  blind 
curves,  etc. 

(7)  A  driver  who  will  inspect  his  bus  daily  to  keep  safe  brakes,  who 
will  stop  at  all  railroad  crossings,  who  will  keep  the  bus  clean, 
who  will  operate  on  a  punctual  schedule,  and  who  allows  no  one 
else  to  drive  his  bus. 

(8)  Parents  who  know  the  driver's  schedule  and  who  help  children  to 
keep  it  and  who  hold  children  responsible  for  cooperating  with 
the  driver. 

(9)  Pupils  who  cooperate  with  all  officials  for  safe  riding. 

(10)  Rules  and  regulations  governing  transportation  as  issued  by  the 
State  School  Commission. 

(11)  Convenient  and  safe  shelters  for  waiting  on  buses  to  be  provided 
and  designated  by  the  school  authorities. 

5.  Rules  of  the  Road.   American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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n.    THE   UNIFORM   VEHICLE   CODE.    APPROXIMATE    TIME  FOR 
COMPLETION:    1  WEEK. 

Objectives : 

1.  To  see  what  advantages  might  be  enjoyed  through  the  practice  of  a 
uniform  code  for  the  whole  country. 

2.  To  find  out  to  what  extent  North  Carolina  has  a  uniform  code. 

3.  To  find  out  how  to  identify  the  driver  of  a  car. 

Activities : 

1.  Select  special  committees  to  report  on  the  following  topics: 

(1)  The  rules  of  the  road. 

(2)  Driving  while  intoxicated. 

(3)  Reckless  driving. 

(4)  Speed  restrictions. 

(5)  The  size,  weight,  construction,  and  equipment  of  vehicles. 

(6)  Highway  traffic  signs. 

(7)  Penalties. 

(8)  Procedure  upon  arrests,  reports,  dispositions  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures. 

(9)  Duties  in  case  of  accident. 

(10)  Uniform  motor  vehicle  anti-theft  act. 

(11)  Uniform  motor  vehicle  operator's  and  chauffeur's  licenses. 

(12)  The  qualifications  for  good  driving. 

2.  Discuss  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  difficulties  are  encountered  by  tourists  going  from  one  city 
to  another  when  there  are  different  traffic  rules? 

(2)  What  would  be  the  value  of  a  uniform  code  in  the  United  States? 

(3)  What  differences  are  there  in  your  local  regulations  and  the 
uniform  code? 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Summary  of  Motor  Vehicle  Regulation.   A.  A.  A. 

2.  Summary  of  Values  of  Uniform  Vehicle  Code: 

(1)  It  aids  inter-state  and  inter-city  traffic. 

(2)  It  would  prevent  deaths,  accidents  and  destruction  of  property 
from  ignorance. 

(3)  It  aids  and  protects  the  driver  who  wishes  to  obey  law. 

(4)  North  Carolina  has  adopted  two  of  the  three  sections  of  the  Uni- 
form Code. 

3.  Selected  References: 

World's  Work.    November,  1930.    "Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Codes." 
Reports  of  National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

4.  Digest  of  Selected  Sections  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Laws  of  North 
Carolina. 

(1)  Administration  of  the  Law: 
a.  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner 

The  Commissioner  of  Revenue  is  the  Motor  Vehicle  Com- 
missioner. He  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  motor 
vehicle  law. 
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6.  Duties  of  Vehicle  Commissioner  and  his  Department. 

(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  appoint  deputies  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  make  them  peace  officers  to  en- 
force the  motor  vehicle  act.  He  shall  provide  suitable 
application  forms  for  certificates  of  titles,  registration 
cards,  license  number  plates  and  all  other  necessary  forms. 

(b)  He  shall  arrange  for  the  collection  of  reports  on  automobile 
accidents. 

c.  Registration  and  Licensing  of  Cars 

To  prove  ownership  and  his  right  to  use,  sell  or  give  away  or 
destroy  an  automobile  and  to  make  the  stealing  of  vehicles 
more  diflicult  each  owner  is  required  to  register  his  car  and 
secure  a  certificate  of  title.   To  register  a  car  the  owner 

(a)  Secures  from  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  a  form 
on  which  he  makes  application  for  the  registration  of  his 
car. 

(b)  Swears  to  the  truth  of  his  statements  on  the  form  before 
a  notary  or  other  oflficer  empowered  to  administer  oaths. 
(There  is  no  charge  for  this  service.) 

(c)  Forward  application  and  required  fee  to  the  Department. 

(d)  Receives  registration  card  and  number  from  the  Depart- 
ment after  it  has  assured  itself  of  the  truth  of  his  appli- 
cation. 

(e)  Signs  registration  card  with  pen  and  ink  and  always  keeps 
it  in  his  possession  while  he  is  using  his  car.  This  card 
shows  his  registration  number,  name  and  address,  a  de- 
scription of  the  car  and  a  form  for  use  if  he  should  sell  or 
give  the  car  to  another  person. 

(f)  Receives  a  Certificate  of  Title  to  prove  his  ownership  of 
the  vehicle.  This  certificate  is  dated,  gives  the  registra- 
tion number,  and  a  description  of  the  vehicle.  This  cer- 
tificate is  good  for  as  long  as  the  car  remains  in  his 
possession. 

(g)  Receives  two  number  plates  which  must  be  clearly  dis- 
played on  the  front  and  rear  of  the  car  and  kept  clean. 

d.  Circumstances  under  which  registration  may  be  refused. 

(a)  When  the  applicant  has  neglected  or  refused  to  furnish 
the  Department  with  required  information. 

(b)  When  the  fees  required  by  law  have  not  been  paid. 

e.  Circumstances  under  which  registration  shall  be  rescinded. 

(a)  When  the  Department  has  determined  that  the  vehicle  is 
unsafe  or  unfit  for  use. 

(b)  When  the  vehicle  is  used  for  unlawful  purposes. 

/.  Procedure  when  a  car  is  sold  or  otherwise  changes  ownership, 
(a)  The  owner  endorses  an  assignment  of  title  on  the  portion 
of  his  Certificate  of  Title  provided  for  that  purpose  and 
gives  the  certificate  to  the  purchaser  when  the  vehicle  is 
delivered. 
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(b)  Within  ten  days  after  the  purchase  of  the  vehicle,  the  new 
owner  writes  his  name  and  address  in  pen  and  ink  on  the 
Certificate  of  Title,  forwards  it  to  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  and  applies  for  a  new  registration  card 
and  Certificate  of  Title. 
g.  Procedure  when  a  Certificate  of  Title  or  number  plates  have 
been  destroyed  or  lost. 

(a)  The  Department  of  Motor  Vehicle  will  issue  duplicate 
certificates  to  persons  entitled  to  them  upon  the  payment 
of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

(b)  The  Department  will  issue  duplicate  license  plates  on  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

5.  See  also  Units  III  and  IV  under  Grades  IV-VI. 

6.  General  "Rules  of  the  Road,"  pp.  24-25  of  this  bulletin. 

m.    CIVIC  PROVISIONS  FOR  SAFETY.    APPROXIMATE  TIME  FOR 
COMPLETION:     1  WEEK. 

Objectives : 

1.  To  determine  what  constitutes  a  safe  environment. 

2.  To  understand  law  and  essentials  of  satisfactory  law  enforcement. 

3.  To  understand  what  is  essential  to  educating  the  public  in  safety. 

Activities : 

1.  Hold  a  debate:  Resolved  that  children  should  be  allowed  to  play  in 
the  streets,  or  that  drivers  should  be  examined  each  year,  or  that  the 
speed  limit  in   should  be  miles  per  hour. 

2.  Compile  a  scrapbook  of  regulations  governing  use  of  roller  skates, 
scooters  and  bicycles  on  sidewalks  and  streets. 

3.  Construct  a  model  safe  school  community — house,  highways,  walks, 
playground,  sign  posts,  semaphone,  etc.  Present  model  and  plan  to 
student  body  for  its  consideration  and  adoption. 

4.  Survey  newspapers  and  signs  in  community  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
whether  or  not  the  public  is  being  educated  in  safety  measures. 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Related  Readings — 

Bailey.   What  to  Bo  for  Uncle  Sam. 
Carpenter.    Ourselves  and  Our  City. 
Crump.    Boy's  Book  of  Policemen. 
Crump.    Boy's  Book  of  Mounted  Police. 
Longstreth.    Ode  of  the  Marcy  Mounted. 

  The  Silent  Force. 

  Life  of  the  Mounted  Police. 

2.  See  Units  III  and  IV  on  pp.  18-19  of  this  bulletin. 

IV.     THE  WORK  OF  THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT.  APPROXIMATE 
TIME  FOR  COMPLETION:     1  WEEK. 

Objectives : 

1.  To  learn  the  various  activities  of  the  police  department. 

2.  To  learn  what  police  departments  are  doing  to  solve  traflSc  problems. 
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3.  To  learn  how  Junior  Safety  Patrols  are  assisting  in  work  of  police 
departments. 

4.  To  appreciate  work  of  police  and  cooperate  with  them  in  enforcing 
law  and  order. 

Activities : 

1.  List  all  activities  in  which  you  have  seen  policemen  or  patrolmen 
engaged. 

2.  Find  out  how  the  police  and  patrol  department  are  organized  and  con- 
trolled, how  police  are  selected  and  promoted,  what  requirements  are 
essential  for  prospective  police  oflScers. 

3.  Compile  a  list  of  ways  in  which  you  and  your  friends  have  helped  the 
police.  Of  examples  of  heroism.  Of  superior  oflficers  and  their  quali- 
ties. 

4.  Find  out  the  signal  system  of  the  police  for  reporting  to  headquarters, 
calling  ambulance  or  patrol  wagon,  etc. 

5.  Find  out  how  a  just  trial  is  guaranteed  to  the  offender. 

6.  Hold  a  debate  (1)  Resolved  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  laws  and  reg- 
ulations even  in  a  democratic  state,  (2)  that  we  should  obey  the 
Uniform  Traffic  Code. 

Illustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Textbooks  by  Hill,  Hughes,  Turlington,  Dunn,  Broome  and  Adams, 
Hepner. 

2.  Summary  of  Duties  of  the  Police  Department. 

(1)  Regulation  of  traffic. 

(2)  Prevention  and  detection  of  crime. 

(3)  Patroling  of  city  streets,  parks  and  other  public  places. 

(4)  Prevention  of  disorder. 

(5)  Arresting  dangerous  citizens  or  those  disobeying  the  law. 

(6)  Enforcement  of  various  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations. 

(7)  Assistance  to  persons  in  distress  or  danger, 

3.  Traffic  Work  of  Police  Departments.    National  Safety  Council. 

4.  Uniform  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Codes.    National  Safety  Council. 

V.     SAFE  DRIVING  AND  RIDING  ON  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  HIGH- 
WAYS.    APPROXIMATE  TIME  FOR  COMPLETION:     2  WEEKS. 

Objectives: 

1.  To  find  out  how  traffic  problems  differ  in  city  and  country. 

2.  To  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  the  construction  and  upkeep  of  our 
highways,  and  for  the  regulation  of  traffic. 

3.  To  find  out  how  the  Lee-Jackson,  Lincoln,  Jefferson  Davis  and  other 
national  highways  have  benefitted  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

4.  To  learn  to  distinguish  meanings  in  the  use  of  these  terms — "courtesies 
of  the  road,"  "local  ordinances,"  "state  traffic  laws,"  etc. 

5.  To  find  out  how  uniform  the  traffic  laws  of  the  country  are  and  whether 
or  not  uniformity  contributes  to  safety. 

6.  To  find  out  the  leading  types  and  causes  of  accidents  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  local  community,  and  in  the  United  States  and  to  suggest 
a  plan  for  combatting  them. 
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Activities : 

1.  Organize  class  into  committees  responsible  for  securing  information 
essential  to  achieving  the  above  suggested  objectives. 

2.  Compile  a  scrapbook  showing  signal  practices  in  the  various  communi- 
ties of  the  State,  of  the  Union,  and  possibly  foreign  countries. 

3.  Draw  up  regulations  governing  the  proper  conduct  of  the  driver  of  a 
car.  Of  the  standards  for  car  manufacture.  Of  the  conduct  of  people 
who  ride  in  cars. 

4.  Set  up  a  code  for  road  courtesy — e.g.,  giving  a  little  more  than  half  of 
a  road,  allowing  right  of  way  without  question,  etc. 

5.  Write  an  original  play  to  be  presented  publicly  giving  a  demonstration 
of  road  courtesies,  rules,  etc. 

6.  Investigate  a  number  of  people  who  drive  cars.  Find  out  how  they 
learned  and  what  they  actually  know  about  the  proper  use  and  care  of 
cars. 

7.  Debate  the  question  of  whether  or  not  ignorance  of  law  is  an  excuse. 

8.  Debate  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  wrong  to  disobey  regula- 
tions when  "no  one  is  looking." 

9.  Hold  a  "car  driving  school"  through  the  cooperation  of  the  P.  T.  A., 
Rotary  Club,  or  other  civic  clubs.  Issue  certificates  to  the  graduates, 
those  who  pass  the  tests. 

10.  Conduct  experiments  in  traflfic  courtesy  in  halls,  on  the  grounds,  in 
buses,  your  car,  other  people's  cars. 

11.  Dramatize  the  steps  to  take  to  protect  your  property  rights  in  an  auto- 
mobile, truck,  etc. 

Dlustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  Bulletins,  etc.,  from  municipalities,  state,  and  federal  bureaus. 

(1)  Uniform  Vehicle  Code. 

(2)  Regulation  of  vehicle  operation  on  highways. 

2.  Main  Highways  of  the  Nation.  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

3.  A  Program  for  Organizing  a  High  School  Motor  Traffic  Club.  National 
Safety  Council.  10c. 

4.  From  the  following  table  giving  a  rough  estimate  of  fatal  accidents  in 


North  Carolina,  what  conclusions  do  you  draw? 

Location  or  defects  in  street  or  highway  30% 

Defects  in  motor  vehicles  10% 

Pedestrians   33% 

Violations  of  motorists  65% 

5.    Why  accidents  occur  (1930) 
(1)  Due  to  Drivers 

Did  not  have  the  right  of  way  30.8% 

Exceeded  speed  limit  —   21.4% 

On  wrong  side  of  road  16.1% 

Drove  off  roadway  14.3% 

Failed  to  signal   7.3% 

Cut  in      7.1% 

Miscellaneous    .3% 
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(2)  Due  to  Pedestrians  (1930) 

Crossing  streets   

Crossing  between  intersections  

Crossing  from  behind  parked  cars 

Children  playing  in  the  street  

Miscellaneous   


.32.2% 
.24.9% 
.11.0% 
.20.1% 
11.8% 


6.    Slogans — 

"A  good  driver  believes  in  signs." 
"Courtesy  is  good  sportsmanship." 
"Carelessness  is  the  mother  of  catastrophe." 
"Stick  to  safety  and  you'll  stick  around." 

VI.    A  SCHOOL  FOR  DRIVERS.     APPROXIMATE  TIME  FOR  COM- 
PLETION:   10  DAYS. 

Objectives: 

1.  To  increase  interest  in  safe  driving. 

2.  To  challenge  pupils  to  become  efficient  in  handling  automobiles. 

3.  To  instruct  drivers  and  prospective  drivers  in  the  qualifications  of 
competent  and  safe  drivers. 

4.  To  lead  pupils  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  control  and  solution  of 
the  automobile  accident  problem. 

Activities : 

1.    Plan  a  public  program  for  five  days  on  which  experts  will  discuss 
topics  similar  to  the  following: 


First  Day 


Qualifications  of  a  Safe  and  Competent  Driver. 
The  Privilege  of  Using  the  Highways. 
Questions  and  Discussions. 


Second  Day 


Correct  Stopping,  Passing,  Turning,  and  Parking. 
The  Responsibility  of  the  Pedestrian. 
Questions  and  Discussions. 


Third  Day 


Obedience  to  Traffic  Regulations. 
Driving  Safetly  between  Intersections. 
Questions  and  Discussions. 


Fourth  Day 


The  Mechanics  of  the  Car. 

Safe  Mechanical  Equipment  of  Motor  Cars. 

Questions  and  Discussions. 


Fifth  Day 


The  Social  Effects  of  Proper  Driving. 
Review. 

Questions  and  Discussions. 
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2. 


Award  certificates  for  attendance: 


"This  is  to  certify  that. 


has  attended  the  five  meetings 


of  the  Drivers'  School  under  the  direction  of  the  Safety  Council  of 


3.  Initiate  the  Driver's  School  with  such  publicity  as  the  following 
through  newspapers  and  circular  letters: 

"The  toll  of  deaths  by  automobile  is  alarming.  On  Christmas  Day, 
there  were  168  accidental  deaths  in  the  United  States  as  reported  by 
the  Associated  Press,  122  of  which  were  due  to  automobiles.  Reports 
indicate  that  heavy  traffic  is  not  the  main  cause  of  automobile  acci- 
dents. Perhaps  the  education  of  our  youthful  prospective  drivers  of 
automobiles  in  the  'rules  of  the  road'  and  in  qualifications  of  a  safe 
and  competent  driver  will  help  in  the  reduction  of  such  accidents. 

"The  Driver's  School  is  one  of  the  projects  which  the  high  school  is 
attempting  in  safety  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  instruct  drivers  of 
automobiles  and  prospective  drivers  on  the  qualifications  of  a  safe  and 
competent  driver,  safe  driving  at  and  between  intersections,  signs, 
signals,  and  parking.  The  cooperation  of  parents  and  the  public  is 
sought." 

4.  Make  a  preliminary  survey  of  group  asking  for  questions, 

5.  Debate  on  "Should  there  be  a  speed  limit  law  in  North  Carolina  (or 
in  Our  Community)?" 

6.  Give  a  test  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectures. 

7.  Make  a  speed  checking  box  and  make  a  traffic  count  and  speed  check- 
ing record. 

8.  Stimulate  each  pupil  to  initiate  and  complete  one  safety  activity  as  a 
result  of  the  experience. 

9.  Set  up  a  list  of  approved  teachers  for  drivers,  develop  driving  test 
including  the  performance,  and  issue  certificates  to  the  qualified. 

niustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.    Questions  which  have  been  raised  about  safe  driving: 
When  is  it  proper  for  a  vehicle  to  pass? 
What  is  the  right  of  way  and  how  is  it  to  be  used? 
Are  there  any  exceptions  to  the  right  of  way? 
How  far  behind  a  car  should  you  travel? 
How  fast  should  one  be  going  behind  another  vehicle? 
When  and  how  shall  we  pass  street  cars? 
How  and  when  shall  we  use  the  horn? 

Are  there  any  evidences  observable  to  a  person  who  is  not  a  mechanic 
which  will  indicate  possible  engine  or  tire  trouble  before  it  ac- 
tually occurs? 

Doesn't  slow  driving  cause  more  accidents  than  fast  driving? 
What  are  the  correct  signals  to  make  for  stopping?    Left  turns? 
Right  turns? 

What  rights  and  courtesies  should  be  extended  to  the  pedestrian? 


the 


school. 


Principal  

President  of  the  Council 
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Should  you  ever  drive  in  the  middle  of  the  road? 

What  effect  has  speed? 

What  kind  of  person  has  accidents? 

2.  Directions  for  making  the  speed-checking  boxes. 

"Each  boy  supplies  his  own  lumber  and  a  mirror  which  costs  about 
ten  or  fifteen  cents.  The  box  is  very  simply  made.  It  is  11"  long,  11" 
wide,  and  6"  high.  The  mirror  is  5"  by  7".  This  box  is  placed  on  a 
tripod  level  with  the  eye,  off  the  side  of  the  highway.  We  emphasize 
off  the  side  of  the  highway,  as  it  is  also  a  lesson  in  safety  observance 
by  having  our  Junior  Safety  Engineers  stay  off  the  traveled  portion 
of  the  highway  while  doing  safety  work. 

"A  line  is  drawn  at  right  angles  from  the  edge  of  the  box  to  the  high- 
way, a  distance  of  176',  is  measured  from  this  line  straight  into  the 
highway  where  another  line  is  drawn,  besides  which  off  the  highway, 
stands  the  student.  In  his  hand  he  has  a  stop  watch,  he  looks  into 
the  end  of  the  speed  box  and  can  note  on  the  mirror  when  an  auto- 
mobile passes  the  first  line  mentioned  above  and  simultaneously  puts 
on  the  stop  watch,  then  checks  the  stop  watch  when  this  vehicle 
passes  the  line  opposite  to  where  he  is  standing. 

"The  time  it  takes  this  automobile  to  travel  between  these  two  lines 
in  seconds  is  divided  into  a  chart  already  prepared  so  as  to  enable  the 
student  to  compute  the  feet  per  second  or  miles  per  hour  that  the 
automobile  is  passing  at  this  given  point. 

"For  instance,  an  automobile  travelling  60  miles  an  hour  covers  88 
feet  per  second.  Therefore,  if  an  automobile  takes  two  seconds  to 
cover  the  176'  which  has  been  marked  off,  the  student  then  knows  that 
the  car  is  moving  60  miles  per  hour. 

"The  students  make  up  a  chart  showing  the  feet  per  second  and 
miles  per  hour,  which  you  can  see  can  be  very  easily  used  as  an 
arithmetic  problem. 

"If  50  or  100  of  these  cars  are  checked  or  timed,  then  a  small  chart 
can  be  made  showing  what  percentage  of  automobiles  are  traveling  at 
given  rates,  etc." 

3.  Rules  for  Driving  an  Automobile  with  Safety  as  they  were  set  up  by 
Helen  Smith,  a  high  school  student: 

(1)  Be  sure:  Do  not  attempt  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle  unless  you 
have  had  sufficient  instructions  from  someone  who  is  capable  of 
instructing  you. 

(2)  Be  alert:  Concentrate  on  the  operating  of  the  vehicle  every  mo- 
ment you  are  at  the  controls.  You  cannot  be  eating,  reading, 
sleeping,  or  watching  someone  in  the  car  and  still  be  a  safe 
driver.  Keep  both  eyes  open  and  on  the  road  ahead  and  both 
hands  on  the  wheel. 

(3)  Be  systematic:  Do  not  try  to  watch  every  other  vehicle  on  the 
street  at  once;  it  is  better  to  keep  your  eyes  on  the  car  in  front 
of  you  and  let  the  one  in  back  watch  you. 

(4)  Be  quick:  Make  it  a  point  to  think  and  act  quickly.  A  quick 
movement  at  the  right  moment  will  save  you  from  many  a  dis- 
aster. 
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(5)  Be  calm:  While  you  are  driving  never  allow  yourself  to  get  ex- 
cited and  upset.    Analyze  the  situation  clearly. 

(6)  Be  obedient:  It  is  of  utmost  importance  not  to  disregard  trafl&c 
laws,  signal  lights,  road  signs,  and  speed  limits.  They  are  for 
your  convenience  and  protection.  Slow  down  at  every  crossroads 
unless  there  is  a  sign  telling  you  to  stop. 

(7)  Be  considerate:  Give  a  care  for  the  other  fellow's  life  if  you 
don't  for  your  own.  Do  not  see  how  close  you  can  come  to  col- 
liding with  street  cars,  pedestrians,  and  other  vehicles.  Dim  your 
lights  upon  passing  any  one  at  night. 

(8)  Be  dependable:  Know  what  you  are  going  to  do  and  do  it.  Do 
not  act  as  if  you  are  going  to  turn  a  corner,  stop,  or  turn  around 
unless  you  intend  to  do  so. 

(9)  Be  observant:  Look  for  lights  and  signs.  Make  sure  that  the 
coast  is  clear  before  backing  out  of  a  driveway  or  making  a  turn. 

(10)  Be  far-sighted:  Drive  a  vehicle  only  when  you  are  sure  it  is  in 
good  condition,  especially  with  regard  to  the  brakes  and  the 
lights.  Have  a  thorough  examination  made  at  frequent  intervals, 
allowing  nothing  to  remain  unfixed  that  might  cause  an  accident. 

(11)  Be  cautious:  Keep  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Allow  for  plenty  of 
room  in  passing  objects.  Honk  your  horn  before  rounding  a 
bend  or  entering  a  tunnel.  Get  in  the  habit  of  putting  out  your 
hand  at  the  corners  whether  you  can  see  anyone  or  not. 

(12)  Be  cool:  Do  not  attempt  to  drive  if  you  are  in  an  angry  or  ner- 
vous state  of  mind.  If  you  feel  yourself  becoming  reckless  slow 
down  until  you  can  get  better  control  of  yourself  or  else  authorize 
someone  else  to  drive  the  vehicle  for  you. 

4.    Poster  No.  SOOl-B,  National  Safety  Council,  and  discussion  Honestly 
Now — WhaVs  Your  Hurry? 

(1)  Speed  of  Vehicles: 

Height  from  Which  Can  Would  Drop  to 


In  Miles  per  Hour:  Attain  the  Same  Velocity  and  Speed: 

20      13  feet 

30    32  feet 

40      54  feet 

50       78  feet 

60   120  ^eet 

70   162  feet 

80    212  feet 


(2)  "The  faster  a  vehicle  goes  the  more  damage  it  can  do.  A  car's 
energy  increases  as  the  square  of  its  speed.  A  car  going  40  miles 
an  hour  is  not  twice  but  four  times  as  potent  instrument  of  de- 
struction as  one  going  at  20  miles  per  hour." — Poster  No.  3007-B. 
Discussion  Sheet. 

(3)  "Handling  a  modern  car  is  simple.  But  to  be  a  safe  driver  he 
must  also  have  a  mature  attitude  toward  driving — more  mature, 
it  seems,  than  the  attitude  of  many  adult  drivers.  If,  for  instance, 
he  is  inclined  to  speed  in  places  which  he  knows  are  dangerous 
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and  to  graze  pedestrians  and  other  cars,  his  intentions  are  not 
evil — they  simply  are  not  mature.  The  young  driver,  moreover, 
must  be  particularly  careful  because  his  limited  driving  experi- 
ence does  not  enable  him  to  judge  the  hazards  of  common  situa- 
tions quickly." 

(4)  Drivers  under  20  years  of  age  have  the  highest  accident  rate  of 
all  age  groups.    It  is  41%  higher  than  for  all  drivers. 

5.  Rules  for  Pedestrians: 

(1)  Cross  streets  at  corners  only. 

(2)  Observe  traffic  signals;  that  is,  cross  with  green  light. 

(3)  Don't  get  out  of  your  car  after  it  has  stopped,  on  the  street  side. 

(4)  Don't  carry  the  daring  attitude. 

(5)  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  look  both  ways. 

6.  Some  Common  Absurdities  in  Driving  Automobiles: 

(1)  Insisting  on  "right  of  way"  at  intersections. 

(2)  Turning  right  from  the  left  lane  on  the  opposite. 

(3)  Passing  another  car  at  an  intersection  or  at  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

(4)  Failing  to  observe  signs  and  signals. 

(5)  Failing  to  signal  when  stopping  or  turning. 

(6)  Driving  over  railroad  grade  crossings  without  pausing. 

(7)  Failing  to  slow  down  at  schools  or  where  children  are  playing. 

(8)  Driving  a  car  with  poor  brakes,  defective  steering  gear  or  head- 
lights. 

(9)  Zig-zagging  in  traffic. 

(10)  Driving  with  three  or  four  persons  in  front  seat. 

7.  The  Kind  of  People  Who  Have  Acciden^^^s: 

(1)  "The  Ne'er-do-Well":  He  drifts  from  job  to  job.  He  is  careless 
in  the  use  of  machines,  including  his  automobile. 

"The  Paranoic  or  Hot-Headed:  He  thinks  everyone  is  trying 
to  get  the  best  of  him.  He  'shows  off.'  He  takes  the  right  of 
way  if  it  is  his  legally  whether  he  can  take  it  safely  or  not. 

"The  Timid  Soul:  He  lacks  confidence  particularly  in  heavy 
traffic. 

"The  Drug  Addict:  He  is  oblivious  to  danger.  The  alcoholic 
is  also  highly  accident  prone. 

"The  Insane  or  Partially  Insane:    He  lacks  judgment. 

"The  Old  Man:  He  realizes  his  physical  limitations  and  he 
tends -to  compensate  for  this  by  using  his  powerful  car  carelessly. 

"The  Young  Man:  'Because  of  infantilism,  some  never  actually 
grow  up.'    They  take  unnecessary  chances. 

"The  Worried  and  Tired:  Loss  of  sleep,  extreme  fatigue  and 
pre-occupation  are  frequent  accident  causes. 

"The  Very  Bright  and  the  Very  Slow:  The  very  bright  tend 
to  fail  in  their  attempts  to  act  brilliant.  The  very  slow  fre- 
quently fail  to  understand  situations  clearly  and  promptly  and 
may  be  in  accidents  as  a  result." — What  Types  of  Persons  Have 
Accidents?    National  Safety  News,  August  1932. 

(2)  Physical  and  mental  causes  of  accidents:  fatigue,  pre-occupation, 
worry,  inattention,  physical  handicaps,  blinding  headlights,  con- 
fusion, intoxication. 
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8.  How  Drivers  Cause  Accidents: 

(1)  Driving  off  the  highway. 

(2)  Exceeding  the  speed  limit. 

(3)  Driving  without  the  right  of  way. 

(4)  Driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

9.  Points  for  Judging  the  Efficiency  of  a  Motor  Vehicle. 

"Visibility:  It  is  most  important  to  see  and  be  seen.  The  driver 
should  be  able  to  see  over  the  hood  and  note  an  object  on  the  ground 
two  car  lengths  away.  He  should  have  a  clear  rear  and  side  view, 
unobstructed  by  windshield  stickers  or  side  posts.  There  should  be 
good  headlights,  two  windshield  wipers,  and  a  rear  view  mirror. 

"Steering:  The  wheels  should  swing  quickly  and  easily.  It  should 
not  relay  road  shock  to  the  driver.  His  normal  driving  position 
should  be  directly  behind  the  wheel.  Window  and  door  handles  should 
be  so  located  and  designed  that  they  will  not  catch  the  driver's  sleeves 
when  making  normal  or  emergency  turns. 

"Braking:  The  distance  it  takes  you  to  stop  is  the  limiting  factor 
on  just  how  fast  you  can  drive  safely.  A  great  deal  of  pressure  on 
the  pedals  should  not  be  required  to  make  emergency  stops.  Brakes 
must  be  maintained  in  good  condition.  A  car  should  stop  satisfactorily 
at  40  or  50  miles  per  hour  as  at  20  or  30. 

"Ability  of  a  car  to  keep  on  the  ground:  If  the  tires  and  springs 
of  a  car  are  so  designed  that  the  wheels  are  apt  to  bounce  off  the  road- 
way frequently  this  will  interfere  with  steering  and  braking.  Multi- 
cord  heavy  tires  cut  down  blowouts,  punctures  and  skidding. 

"Distractions:  These  are  usually  important  now  that  speed  is  so 
great,  and  those  inside  the  car  should  be  cut  to  the  minimum.  Simple 
operation  is  essential.  Instruments  must  be  easy  to  see  and  easy  to 
reach. 

"Reducing  damage:  Though  a  driver  expects  to  avoid  accidents, 
he  should  have  a  car  which  will  protect  him  as  much  as  possible  in 
case  an  accident  does  occur.  Non-shatterable  glass  and  a  strong  body 
are  desirable.  Sharp  projections  on  the  instrument  board  and  the 
back  of  the  rear  seat  should  be  avoided. 

"Acceleration:  Rapid  acceleration  may  be  helpful  in  avoiding  acci- 
dents. The  degree  of  acceleration  is  not  as  important  as  its  certainty." 
10.    Essentials  of  an  Automatic  First  Aid  Kit: 

(1)  oz.  absorbent  cotton 

(2)  2  gau2;e  bandages 

(3)  1  yard  plain  gauze 

(4)  1  triangular  bandage 

(5)  1  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia 

(6)  1  iodine  or  mercurochrome 

(7)  1  tourniquet 

(8)  1  tube  vaseline 

(9)  1  bicarbonate  of  soda 

(10)  1  drinking  cup 

(11)  1  miniature  first  aid  chart 
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11.    Related  Reading. 

Harpers.    March  1932.    "After  the  Automobile  Accident."  Bromley. 
Atlantic  Monthly.    June,  1932.    "Accidents  Don't  Happen."  Billings. 
Atlantic  Monthly.    October,  1932.    "The  Nut  that  Holds  the  Wheel." 
Billings. 

Saturday  Evening  Post.    Nov.  16,  1929.    "Autoists  Alphabet."  Stearns. 

Saturday  Evening  Post.    June,  1932.    "Jaywalker  Menace." 

Literary  Digest.    Nov.  7,  1931.    "Good  Manners  and  Good  Driving  as 

the  Safety  Turns." 
Literary  Digest.    April  12,  1930.    "Curing  Careless  Drivers." 
Literary  Digest.    May  2,  1931.    "Are  You  Fit  to  Drive  Your  Car?" 
Popular  Science.    October,  1931.    "Conceit  Makes  Good  Drivers  Bad." 

Bunn. 

Accident  Facts.    National  Safety  Council,  New  York. 

VII.    A  FIRST  AID  SCHOOL.    APPROXIMATE  TIME  FOR  COMPLE- 
TION:   20  DAYS. 

Objectives: 

1.    To  teach  and  learn  the  fundamentals  of  First  Aid  to  the  injured. 
Activities : 

1.  Arrange  for  an  instructor  through  the  local  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  or  some  other  source. 

2.  Plan  a  schedule  of  activities  such  as  the  following: 

(1)  First  Day:  The  purpose  of  first  aid;  circulation;  kinds  and  uses 
of  bandages. 

(2)  Second  Day:  Continue  discussion  of  application  of  bandages  to 
open  chest,  open  back,  open  foot,  of  compresses  or  dresses;  of 
wounds  (dangers,  kinds,  small,  coagulation  of  blood). 

(3)  Third  Day:  Continue  discussion  of  bandages — cravat  to  neck, 
eye  and  arm  or  leg;  figure  of  eight  to  elbow  and  knee  shoulder 
spica;  use  of  compress  to  stop  bleeding,  digital  pressure  tourni- 
quet; causes  and  treatment  of  shock. 

(4)  Fourth  Day:  Bandages  continued;  wounds,  punctured,  clear  cut 
and  lacerated,  use  of  iodine;  tetanus  or  lockjaw — cause  and  pre- 
vention; symptoms  of  infection  of  wounds — treatment. 

(5)  Fifth  Day:  Bandage  practice;  shock-symptoms,  causes,  preven- 
tion, treatment,  importance  of  first  aid. 

(6)  Sixth  Day:  Fainting — cause,  prevention,  treatment;  fits — symp- 
toms, treatment;  transportation  with  stretchers — loading  the  pa- 
tient, improvised  stretchers. 

(7)  Seventh  Day:  Transportation  without  stretcher — six  man  carry, 
three  man  carry,  fireman's  drag  and  carry,  chair  litter  and  carry; 
dressing  or  compress — details  regarding  sterilization,  preparation 
and  uses. 

(8)  Eighth  Day:  Bleeding — control  of  arterial,  location  of  digital 
pressure  points,  control  by  pressure  bandage  and  pad;  digital 
pressure  and  control  of  venous  bleeding,  tourniquet;  burns  and 
scalds — kind,  prevention,  treatment. 
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(9)  Ninth  Day:  Artificial  respiration — respiratory  system,  symptoms 
of  suffocation,  demonstration  of  artificial  respiration;  drowning; 
asphyxiation;  hanging. 

(10)  Tenth  Day:  Electrical  shock — how  to  remove  patient  from  con- 
tact; blow  in  stomach. 

(11)  Eleventh  Day:  Fractures — simple,  compound  and  skull;  splints — 
purpose,  materials  and  rules  for  applying. 

(12)  Twelfth  Day:  Bandage  splints  for  broken  jaw,  collar  bone  and 
ribs;  dislocations;  sprains;  strains;  bruises. 

(13)  Thirteenth  Day:  Practical  demonstration  of  first  aids  by  classes 
for  a  number  of  instances — e.g.,  snakebite,  sprained  shoulder, 
fractured  wrist,  etc. 

(14)  Fourteenth  Day:  Removing  bandages  and  splints;  treatment  of 
cramps. 

(15)  Fifteenth  Day:  Removing  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye;  removing 
splinters;  practicing  artificial  respiration;  treating  earache,  nose- 
bleed, sunstroke,  heat  exhaustion. 

(16)  Sixteenth  Day:  Treatment  for  poison  ivy,  insect  bites,  colds, 
frostbites,  freezing,  apoplexy,  etc. 

(17)  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Days:  General  review 
and  practice. 

(18)  Twentieth  Day:  Give  test  equivalent  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
form  325-B. 

(19)  Apply  for  "Elementary  First  Aid  Certificates"  for  those  making 
a  score  of  75  or  above. 

lUustrative  and  Other  Teaching  Materials: 

1.  A.  R.  C.  1018  Instructor's  Manual  Junior  First  Aid  Course.  Local 
chapter  American  Red  Cross. 

2.  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Textbook.  Local  chapter  American  Red 
Cross. 

3.  The  following  supplies: 

2  triangular  bandages  for  each  member  of  class 

1  roll  2"  wide  bandages  per  member 
6  gauze  compresses  3"  square 

6  arm  splints  about       x  2i/^"  x  16" 
4  leg  splints  about  i^"x3"x24" 

2  thigh  splints  about  %"x3y2"x4' 

2  poles  about  1^"  x  7'  or  pipes  (for  stretcher) 

1  set  anatomical  charts  (suggest  those  contained  in  Health  Charts 
published  by  Denoyer-Geppert  or  those  from  the  American  Red 
Cross  at  $4,50  consisting  of  the  Skeleton,  the  Muscles,  the  scheme 
of  Systematic  Circulation,  Fracture  and  Dislocation,  Arteries  and 
Points  for  Controlling  Hemorrhages). 

4.  An  instructor  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  or  a  person  hav- 
ing at  least  15  hours  of  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Instruction  and  who  has 
passed  a  regular  examination. 
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SAMPLES  OF  SAFETY  TESTS  AND  INSPECTION  BLANKS 


I.    FOR  SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES. 

1.    Here  are  ten  questions.   Answer  them  by  yes  or  no. 

(1)  stand  up  in  a  swing?   

(2)  throw  soft  snowballs?   

(3)  keep  pins  out  of  your  mouth?   

(4)  play  near  deep  w^ater?   

(5)  climb  on  ladders?   


3. 


4. 


Should  you: 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


throw  sand  at  one  another?   

run  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissors  in  your  hand? 

tease  your  pets?   

skate  on  thin  ice?   

play  in  strange  pastures?   


2.    A  Matching  Game.    Make  each  sentence  true  by  finding  the  right 


ending. 

(1) 

Never  throw 

high  places  for  play 

(2) 

Always  sit  down 

hard  snowballs 

(3) 

Never  choose 

in  a  swihg 

(4) 

Keep  away  from  machines 

for  poison  ivy 

(5) 

Never  wade 

when  in  use 

(6) 

Always  watch 

in  strange  places 

(7) 

Never  skate 

sharp  things  out  of  your  mouth 

(8) 

Always  keep 

on  thin  ice 

(9) 

Never  fly  kites 

a  deep  well 

(10) 

Never  uncover 

near  high  tension  lines. 

From  the  list  below  find  the  correct  word  to  put  in  each  of  these 
sentences : 

(1)  Keep   objects  out  of  the  mouth.  hard 

(2)  Never  throw                   snowballs.  sharp 

(3)  Never  skate  on                       ice.  danger 

(4)  Never  go  wading                       .  point 

(5)  Learn  to  know                       plants.  sit 

(6)  Keep  away  from                       water.  feet 

(7)  Always                       quietly  in  a  boat.  poisonous 

(8)  Always  obey                       signs.  deep 

(9)  Come  down  a  slide                        first.  alone 

(10)  Carry  scissors  down.  thin 

Can  you? 

(1)  Put  a  circle  around  the  kind  of  light  that  means  go. 
The  green  light  means  go. 

(2)  Put  a  circle  around  the  kind  of  light  that  means  stop. 
The  red  light  means  stop. 

(3)  Put  a  line  under  the  word  that  tells  where  to  cross  streets. 
Cross  streets  at  crosswalks. 

(4)  Put  a  line  under  the  word  that  tells  how  to  get  across  the  street. 
Walk  across  the  street. 
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(5)  Put  a  circle  around  the  word  that  tells  in  what  kind  of  place  to 
skate  and  play. 

Skate  and  play  in  a  safe  place. 

(6)  Put  a  cross  above  the  kind  of  track  on  which  we  do  not  walk. 
We  do  not  walk  on  railroad  tracks. 

(7)  Draw  a  picture  of  the  thing  from  behind  which  we  do  not  run 
into  the  street. 

We  never  run  into  the  street  from  behind  a  parked  car. 

(8)  Make  a  picture  of  the  plaything  for  which  we  never  run  into  the 
street. 

We  never  run  into  the  street  for  a  ball. 

(9)  Put  a  circle  around  the  ways  we  look  before  crossing  the  street. 
Look  both  ways  before  crossing  the  street. 

(10)  Put  a  cross  on  the  word  which  tells  where  we  use  our  roller 
skates. 

We  use  our  roller  skates  on  the  sidewalk. 

5.  Directions:    Write  yes  or  no  in  each  blank  found  in  the  sentences. 

  (1)  Should  I  know  my  street  or  home  address? 

 (2)  Should  we  look  both  ways  before  crossing  the  streets? 

 (3)  Do  the  green  lights  mean  stop  and  the  red  lights  go? 

 (4)  Should  children  obey  the  policeman? 

 (5)  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  hitch  rides? 

 (6)  Does  the  street  make  a  good  place  to  skate  and  coast? 

 (7)  Should  we  avoid  handling  any  wires  in  the  street? 

   (8)  Should  we  keep  our  arms,  hands,  and  heads  inside  the 

windows  when  on  the  bus? 

 (9)  Should  we  ever  run  into  a  street  after  a  ball  from  be- 
behind  a  parked  car? 

 (10)  Should  an  umbrella  be  carried  so  one  can  see  ahead  of 

him? 

6.  Directions :    Put  a  line  under  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  each  sentence. 

(1)  When  the  red  light  flashes  one  should  (stop,  go,  look). 

(2)  In  crossing  the  street  one  should  (run,  walk,  hop). 

(3)  In  going  home  from  school  one  should  choose  the  (shortest  way, 
longest  way,  safest  way). 

(4)  If  a  ball  or  other  plaything  goes  into  the  street  one  should  (run 
after  it,  ask  an  older  person  to  get  it,  send  the  dog  after  it). 

(5)  If  there  is  no  sidewalk  one  should  walk  on  the  (right,  left,  middle) 
of  the  road. 

(6)  We  should  use  roller  skates  on  the  (sidewalk,  left  side  of  the 
street,  right  side  of  the  street). 

(7)  The  safest  place  to  play  ball  or  skate  is  (in  the  street,  in  a  field, 
on  the  walk). 

(8)  Before  crossing  the  street  look  (to  the  right,  to  the  left,  both 
ways). 

(9)  In  getting  off  a  street  car  face  (toward  the  curb,  the  direction  the 
car  is  going,  the  motorman). 

(10)  If  a  stranger  asks  you  to  ride  (refuse,  accept  the  ride,  be  saucy 
to  him). 
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7.    The  following  questions  may  be  enclosed  as  a  part  of  the  regular  re- 
ports to  and  from  parents  at  the  close  of  the  semester  or  term: 

Kindly  answer  yes  or  no  to  each  of  the  following  questions  with 
regard  to  the  results  of  the  Safety  in  the  Home  program  in  which 
 has  taken  part. 

(1)  Is    careful  to  avoid  fails?   

(2)  Does  he  put  away  his  playthings?   

(3)  Is  he  interested  in  keeping  the  premises  clean?   

(4)  Does  he  know  how  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  properly?   

(5)  Is  he  careful  to  let  machines  and  gas  and  oil  stoves  about  the 
home  alone?   

(6)  Is  he  careful  not  to  taste  contents  of  bottles?   

(7)  Is  he  careful  not  to  eat  unfamiliar  berries?   

(8)  Is  he  careful  not  to  run  with  a  sharp  or  pointed  object  in  the 
hand  or  mouth?  —   

(9)  Is  he  interested  in  making  the  baby  or  other  members  of  the 
home  safe?   

(10)  Is  he  interested  in  preventing  accidents  to  himself  and  others?  

II.    FOR  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

1.  Place  before  the  column  at  the  left  the  number  of  the  word  from  the 
list  below  corresponding  to  the  statement. 

 The  correct  place  to  cross  streets. 

 The  direction  in  which  we  should  look  before  crossing  streets. 

 Those  who  regulate  traffic. 

 The  zone  in  which  we  should  play. 

  That  which  we  should  avoid  running  from  behind. 

The  time  when  we  should  avoid  doing  errands. 

 That  which  we  should  do  before  crossing  a  railroad  track. 

 Those  whom  we  should  help  across  the  street. 

 The  color  that  signals  us  to  stop. 

(1)  Policeman,  (2)  Safety,  (3)  Parked  Cars,  (4)  Cars,  (5)  Rush 
hours,  (6)  Crossings,  (7)  Older  People,  (8)  Officers,  (9)  Green, 
(10)  Patrols,  (11)  Children,  (12)  Right,  (13)  Red,  (14)  Left, 
(15)  Dangerous,  (16)  Both,  (17)  Look,  (18)  Stop. 

2.  Yes-No  Test: 

Is  it  necessary  to  look  up  and  down  a  railroad  track  if  it  is  not  train 
time?   

Should  one  think  only  of  himself  when  on  the  street?   

Should  one  avoid  playing  in  streets?   

Is  the  rush  hour  a  good  time  for  doing  errands  because  everyone  is  in 

a  hurry?   

Should  one  look  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left  before  crossing  a 

street?   

Is  it  always  necessary  to  obey  traffic  rules?   

If  a  car  is  not  seen  coming  on  a  boulevard,  should  one  stop  before 

driving  onto  the  boulevard?   

Does  the  green  light  mean  go?   

Should  one  use  the  safety  zone?   
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Should  one  learn  the  location  of  dangerous  intersections  and  avoid 
them?   


First 
Word 


Second 
Word 


Third 
Word 


A  Safety  Puzzle: 

My  first  is  the  initial  letter  of  that  which  we  should  all  avoid. 
My  second  are  those  who  should  be  careful  before  crossing 
streets.  My  third  is  that  which  we  should  all  do  before  cross- 
ing a  railroad  track.  My  fourth  and  last  is  those  cars  from 
behind  which  we  should  not  run. 

My  first  is  the  initial  letter  of  those  who  regulate  traffic.  My 
second  is  that  which  tells  us  when  to  drive  and  when  to  stop. 
My  third  is  those  streets  which  we  should  be  careful  of  when 
crossing.  My  fourth  is  that  which  we  should  not  do  during 
rush  hours.  My  fifth  and  last  is  that  time  when  we  should 
avoid  doing  errands. 

My  first  is  the  initial  letter  of  those  who  regulate  traffic. 
My  second  is  those  whom  we  should  help  across  streets.  My 
third  is  the  lights  which  tell  us  to  stop.  My  fourth  is  that 
which  we  should  be  careful  of  when  crossing.  My  fifth  is  that 
which  we  should  all  do  to  traffic  signals.  My  sixth  is  the  time 
we  should  all  cross  streets  in  the  center  of  the  block.  My 
seventh  and  last  is  the  zone  in  which  we  should  play.  My 
whole  is  a  rule  which  we  should  observe. 


Answers  : 


H — Hitching 
E — Everyone 
L — Look 
P— Parked 


O — Officers 
L — Lights 
D — Dangerous 
E — Errands 
R— Rush 


P — Patrols 
E — Elders 
R— Red 
S— Streets 
O— Obey 
N — Never 
S— Safety 


4.  Directions:  All  of  the  questions  may  be  answered  with  "yes"  or  "no." 
Read  the  questions  and  if  you  can  answer  it  correctly  with  "yes,"  give 
yourself  4  points.  If  you  must  answer  the  question  with  "no,"  give 
yourself  zero  for  that  question. 

(To  Teacher:  If  you  wish  to  give  the  test  to  a  whole  group  at  the 
same  time,  ask  them  to  number  from  1  to  25  in  serial  order,  one  num- 
ber under  the  other.  When  they  have  done  this,  read  the  questions 
and  let  each  person  write  "yes"  or  "no."  When  they  have  finished 
count  score.) 

Is  your  pet  dog  or  cat  immunized  against  rabies  or  is  he  muzzled 

during  the  summer  months?   Yes   No  

When  you  go  swimming  or  hiking,  or  work  in  the  out-of-doors,  are  you 

careful  not  to  expose  your  skin  too  much  to  the  sun?   Yes  No  

When  you  read,  do  you  always  use  a  light  which  is  sufficiently  bright 

and  which  comes  from  your  left  shoulder?   Yes  No  

Are  you  careful  to  "put  out"  every  spark  of  the  camp  fire?  Yes    .  No  

Do  you  always  avoid  the  use  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  in  building 

fires?    Yes  No  
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Are  you  always  careful  to  put  banana  peel  in  the  garbage  can  to  pre- 
vent people  from  slipping  on  them?   Yes  No  

Do  you  always  use  some  disinfectant  like  mercurochrome  when  you 

receive  cuts  or  scratches?   Yes  No  

Do  you  avoid  crossing  railroads,  bridges,  and  highways  except  when 

necessary?   Yes  No  

When  you  leave  a  street-car,  automobile  or  school  bus,  do  you  first  look 

for  coming  vehicles,  get  off  facing  outward  and  alight  on  your  right 

foot?    Yes  No  

When  you  cross  a  highway  do  you  look  first  to  the  right  and  then  to 

the  left  to  see  if  the  way  is  safe?   Yes  No  

If  you  live  in  a  town  or  city  do  you  wait  for  the  cops  to  signal  "Go" 

or  for  the  green  traffic  light  before  crossing  a  street?   Yes  No  

When  walking  along  the  street,  or  driving  a  car,  or  entering  a  building, 

do  you  keep  to  the  right?    Yes  No  

When  walking  along  the  highway  do  you  take  care  to  walk  on  the  left 

shoulder  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  the  highway?   Yes  No  

Do  you  keep  your  toys  and  any  other  playthings  you  may  have  out  of 

halls  and  doorways  where  people  may  stumble  over  them?  Yes  

No  

Do  you  try  to  keep  breakable  things  out  of  reach  of  children — glasses, 

pins,  needles,  scissors,  knives,  bottles,  etc.?   Yes  No  

Do  you  avoid  playing  with  electric  fixtures?   Yes  No  

If  you  saw  a  board  lying  on  the  street  with  a  nail  sticking  up  in  it, 
would  you  turn  the  board  over  or  put  it  where  no  one  would  be  hurt? 
Yes  No  

If  you  saw  broken  glass  where  children  play  would  you  pick  it  up? 

Yes  No  

Suppose  some  younger  children  wanted  to  cross  a  highway  or  street 
where  trafiic  was  thick,  would  you  help  them  over?   Yes  No  

Suppose  you  saw  younger  children  alone  playing  with  matches,  would 
you  call  some  older  person  or  persuade  them  to  give  them  up? 

Yes.  .....  No  

Is  your  closet  at  home  in  good  clean  condition?   Yes  No  

Would  you  refuse  to  ride  a  running  board  or  a  car  under  nearly  all 

circumstances?    Yes  No  

Do  you  always  refuse  to  play  in  the  street  and  the  road?   Yes  No  

Have  you  done  something  to  make  for  more  safety  within  the  last 

week?    Yes  No  

Would  you  refuse  to  accept  foods  or  gifts  or  engage  in  conversation 

with  complete  strangers?    Yes  No  

School  Safety.  Score  your  school  on  safety,  giving  10  points  for  each 
of  the  following  conditions  met. 

(1)  School  grounds  free  from  glass,  wire,  stones,  etc   

(2)  School  buses  parked  in  definite  order  and  place    

(3)  All  stairways  well  lighted,  in  good  repair,  with  guard  rail  .   

(4)  All  steps  in  good  condition   

(5)  Floors  free  from  protruding  nails  or  boards    

(6)  Children  practice  fire  drill  once  a  month   
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(7)  Younger  and  older  children  play  in  different  places  .  .  .   

(8)  Regular  order  of  loading  and  unloading 

buses  or  crossing  streets    

(9)  Special  attention  given  to  First  Aid  in  every  grade  .  .  .   

(10)  School  owns  a  first  aid  kit   

6.  Directions:    Write  yes  or  no  in  each  blank  found  in  the  sentences. 

(1)  Should  children  play  with  matches?   

(2)  Is  it  safe  to  play  with  the  tea  kettle  of  hot  water?   

(3)  If  the  room  is  full  of  smoke  can  you  breathe  better  near  the 
floor?   

(4)  If  your  clothes  catch  fire  is  it  best  to  run  outdoors?  

(5)  Should  you  move  from  your  seat  immediately  and  in  an  orderly 
manner  when  the  fire  alarm  at  school  sounds?   

(6)  Is  it  safe  to  hold  small  or  short  firecrackers  in  your  hands?  

(7)  Should  you  know  where  the  exits  are  in  public  buildings?  

(8)  Should  fire  alarms  be  turned  in  for  fun?   

(9)  Should  children  know  how  to  give  fire  alarms?   

(10)  Should  one  push  and  crowd  others  when  the  fire  alarm  sounds?   

7.  Directions:   Put  a  line  under  the  best  thing  to  do  in  each  sentence. 

(1)  If  you  see  a  house  on  fire  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  (a)  run  for 
a  policeman,  (b)  notify  the  people  at  the  house,  (c)  run  home 
and  tell  your  parents,  (d)  tell  the  first  adult  to  be  found. 

(2)  If  the  fire  alarm  at  school  sounds  (a)  march  out  quickly,  (b)  look 
out  of  the  window,  (c)  stay  in  your  seat,  (d)  ask  if  there  is  a  fire. 

(3)  If  your  clothes  catch  on  fire,  (a)  run  to  your  mother,  (b)  rush  out 
doors,  (c)  roll  on  the  floor,  (d)  jump  up  and  down  and  scream. 

8.  The  following  check-up  on  evidence  of  mastery  by  the  child  helps  to 
bring  about  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  with  regard  to  safety 
against  fires.  This  blank  for  the  report  of  the  parents  may  be  sent  out 
at  the  close  of  the  term  or  semester  with  reports  which  are  sent  at 
that  time. 

Requests  to  Parents — 

Kindly  check  on  this  report  the  points  which  

has  either  demonstrated  to  you  or  talked  with  you  about  with  regard 
to  fire  prevention  and  a  knowledge  of  what  to  do  in  case  of  fire. 

(1)  Danger  of  playing  with  matches.   

(2)  Importance  of  keeping  away  from  vessels  of  hot  liquids.   

(3)  Danger  of  playing  with  firecrackers.   

(4)  Knowing  what  to  do  if  clothes  catch  fire.   

(5)  Knowing  what  to  do  if  the  room  fills  with  smoke.   

(6)  What  to  do  at  the  fire  drill.   

(7)  What  to  do  in  case  of  fire  in  a  public  building.   

(8)  .  How  to  give  a  fire  alarm.    
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m.    UPPER  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1.     Safety  Test  for  Highway  Driving — 20  Minutes. 

Direction  to  Teachers: 

Distribute  the  test  forms  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  specified. 

Ask  pupils  to  follow  all  printed  instructions  and  fill  in  all  blank  spaces 
correctly  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet  except  those  provided  for  the  scores. 

Instruct  them  to  place  a  checkmark  (  V  )  at  each  correct  answer  while  you 
read  the  correct  answers  to  them  from  the  scoring  key.  Any  item  having  two 
correct  answers  should  have  two  checks  if  both  answers  are  correct;  one 
check  if  only  one  answer  is  correct. 

Have  the  pupils  count  the  number  of  checks  in  each  part  and  record 
that  number  in  the  space  provided  for  it. 

Have  pupils  add  the  scores  for  the  three  parts  and  record  the  total  in  the 
space  provided. 

Note:    Any  teacher  who  prefers  to  score  the  papers  personally,  instead  of 
having  pupils  do  it,  may  do  so. 
Directions  to  Pupils: 

1.  Write  your  name  and  address  

Grade  classification   Girl?   Boy?   Score?  

What  was  your  age  at  last  birthday?         If  you  were  over  16,  do  you 

drive  an  auto?   

2.  Complete  each  item  in  Column  A  by  placing  in  the  parentheses  after 
it  the  number  of  each  item  in  Column  B  which  will  make  the  sentence 
true.  Some  items  require  two  numbers  in  the  parentheses  and  others 
only  one.  Any  item  in  Column  B  may  be  used  as  often  as  it  will  serve 
to  make  the  sentence  true. 


COLUMN  A  COLUMN  B 


When  meeting  another  vehicle 

(. 

)  1. 

Should  be  raised. 

In  passing  another  vehicle 

(.._. 

)  ^• 

Always  stop  on  highway  pave- 
ment. 

As  a  signal  for  left  turn,  the  arm 

(--- 

)  3. 

Sound  horn. 

In  parking  or  stopping  a  car 

(--- 

.  4. 
'  5. 

Should  be  straight. 

Stop  with  right-hand  side  to 

In  making  a  right  turn 

(-  - 

curb. 

As  a  signal  for  stop,  the  arm 

(  -  - 

►  ^• 

Keep  to  right  of  center  of  high- 
way. 

When  approaching  the  brow 

7. 

Stop  at  right  side  of  highway 

of  a  hill 

(--- 

with  car  entirely  off  pavement. 

As  a  signal  for  right  turn, 
the  arm 

(  

8. 

\  9- 

Turn  to  left  when  road  is  clear. 
Should  be  lowered. 

'  10. 

Stop  with  left-hand  side  to  curb. 

When  another  driver  wishes 

11. 

Turn  to  left  on  a  curve. 

to  pass  you 

(--- 

)  12. 

Drive  past  center  of  intersec- 
tion before  turning. 

Number  of 

13. 

Turn  to  right  approaching  in- 

Correct Answers  in  2  

tersection. 

3.  Complete  each  item  in  Column  A  by  placing  in  the  parentheses  after 
it  the  number  of  each  item  in  Column  B  which  will  make  the  sentence 
true.  Some  items  require  two  numbers  in  the  parentheses  and  others 
only  one.  Any  item  in  Column  B  may  be  used  as  often  as  it  will  serve 
to  make  the  sentence  true. 
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COLUMN  A 

When  car  ahead  is  turning  left  ( — ) 

Before  entering  highway  from 

side  road  ( — ) 

In  making  left  turn  ( — ) 

At  all  unguarded  grade  crossings  ( — ) 

On  approaching  an  intersection    (  ) 

If  overtaking  another  car 
when  approaching  the 

top  of  a  hill  (.--) 

If  overtaking  another  car 

on  a  curve  ( — ) 


Number  Correct 
Answers  in  3  


COLUMN  B 

1.  Pass  on  right  cautiously. 

2.  Increase  speed. 

3.  Pull  to  left  approaching  inter- 
section. 

4.  Keep  to  right  of  center  of  high- 
way. 

5.  Wait  before  passing  until  a 
point  is  reached  where  the 
vision  ahead  is  not  obstructed. 

6.  Pass  quickly  to  the  left. 

7.  Stop. 

8.  Drive  past  center  of  intersec- 
tion before  turning. 

9.  Turn  to  right  approaching  in- 
tersection. 

10.  Give   right   of  way  to  driver 
from  the  right. 

11.  Give  right  of  way  to  driver 
from  the  left. 


4.  From  the  items  in  parentjieses  after  each  of  the  following  sentences, 
choose  the  one  or  two  needed  to  make  the  sentence  true  and  write  the 
correct  item  on  each  blank  line. 

(1)  Motor  vehicles  shall  have  displayed  -  lights  to  the  front  and 

 light  to  the  rear,    (one,  two,  four)  (white,  red,  yellow) 

(2)  Headlights  shall  be  of  such  intensity  to  reveal  objects  feet 

ahead,    (five  hundred,  only  twenty-five,  one  hundred  fifty) 

(3)  Spot  lights  may  be  used  on  highways  providing  the  share  of  light  is 
directed   (upward,  straight,  downward) 

(4)  Projections  more  than  five  feet  from  vehicle  should  display  

light  at  night,    (white,  green,  red) 

(5)  Motor  vehicles  must  have    sets  of  well  regulated  brakes. 

(two,  one) 

(6)  Pedestrians  should  walk  to  the  of  pavement,     (left,  right, 

middle) 

(7)  In  vicinity  of  schools,  in  residential  districts,  and  in  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  traffic,  speed  should  be   (slow,  medium,  fast) 

(8)  When  one  vehicle  is  being  towed  by  another,  they  shall  be  coupled  by 
a  line  so  that  the  two  vehicles  will  be  separated  by  not  more  than 

 feet,  and  there  shall  be  displayed  on  the  tow  line  a  

(five,  fifteen,  twenty-five)  (red  light,  red  fiag,  white  cloth  or  paper) 

(9)  All  motor  vehicles  so  constructed  that  the  operator  cannot  see  the  road 

behind  shall  be  equipped  with  a    (spot  light,  special 

signaling  device,  mirror) 

(10)  To  quiet  the  exhaust  noise  as  much  as  possible,  all  motor  vehicles 
should  be  fitted  with   (cutouts,  mufflers,  exhaust  pipes) 

(11)  Minimum  age  for  any  driver  is   years,     (sixteen,  eighteen, 

twenty-one) 

(12)  Minimum  age  for  chauffeurs  is   years,    (sixteen,  eighteen, 

twenty-one ) 
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(13)  All  parts  of  the  license  plates  on  an  automobile  must  be  

and   (colored  black,  plainly  visible,  fifty  inches  above 

the  ground,  fastened  in  front  between  the  wheels,  fastened  so  they 
will  not  swing) 

(14)  Before  leaving  scene  of  accident,  give  the  injured  party  your  

and   (motor  number,  license  number,  title  certificate 

number,  name  and  address,  destination,  position) 

(15)  The  most  frequent  cause  of  automobile  accidents  is  

(intoxication,  inattentive  driving,  ignorance  of  traffic  laws) 

(16)  The  greatest  need  in  reducing  the  number  of  automobile  accidents  is 

  (better  steering  mechanism,  more  knowledge  of 

the  laws,  more  courtesy  in  driving) 

Number  of  Correct  Answers  in  4    


Scoring  Key: 

COLUMN  A— (2) 


When  meeting  another  vehicle  (  6  ) 

In  passing  another  vehicle  (3,8) 

As  a  signal  for  a  left  turn  (  9  ) 

In  parking  or  stopping  a  car  (5,7) 

In  making  a  right  turn  (  13  ) 

As  a  signal  for  a  stop  (  4  ) 
When  approaching  the  brow 

of  a  hill  (  6  ) 

As  a  signal  for  right  turn  (  1  ) 
When  another  driver  wishes 

to  pass  you  (  6  ) 

COLUMN  A— (3) 

When  car  is  turning  left  (  1  ) 
Before  entering  highway  from 

side  road  (  7  ) 

In  making  left  turn  (3,8) 


At  all  unguarded  grade  crossings  (  7  ) 
On  approaching  an  intersection  (  10  ) 
In  overtaking  another  car  when 

approaching  the  top  of  a  hill  (4,  5) 
If  overtaking  another  car  on 

a  curve  (4,  5) 


(4) 


1. 

two  white;  one  red. 

2. 

one  hundred  fifty. 

3. 

downward. 

4. 

red. 

5. 

two. 

6. 

left. 

7. 

slow. 

8. 

fifteen;  white  cloth  or  paper. 

9. 

mirror. 

10. 

muflHers. 

11. 

sixteen. 

12. 

eighteen. 

13. 

plainly  visible;  fastened  so 

they  will  not  swing. 

14. 

license  number;   name,  ad- 

dress. 

15. 

inattentive  driving. 

16. 

more  courtesy  in  driving. 

2.    National  Highway  Safety  Test — Form  A — 25  Minutes. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Stack,  Supervisor,  School  Safety  Activities,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  has  prepared  the  following 
National  Highway  Safety  Test.  This  has  been  given  to  the  high  school 
students  in  Poughkeepsie  and  Millville,  New  York. 

Name   Age   Occupation  

Do  you  operate  a  car?   Number  of  years  

If  the  statement  is  true,  mark  plus  (-[-)  before  statement;  if  it  ia  false, 
mark  minus  ( — ). 

1,  (— _)  When  driving  in  a  heavy  fog  it  is  best  to  turn  on  the  dim  lights.  • 

2.  (  )  Good  adjustment  of  four  wheel  brakes  requires  the  services  of  a 

skilled  mechanic. 
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.-_)  Since  there  is  greater  congestion  of  traffic  at  the  intersections,  it 
is  safer  for  pedestrians  to  cross  between  rather  than  at  the  inter- 
sections. 

)  Doubling  a  car's  speed  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  per  hour  in- 
creases by  four  times  the  braking  distance  required. 
)  There  are  more  accidents  at  night  for  the  number  of  cars  on  the 
road  than  during  the  day  time  for  an  equal  number  of  cars. 
— .)  A  blow-out  on  a  rear  tire  is  apt  to  have  more  serious  results  than 
on  a  front  tire. 

)  Having  injured  a  pedestrian  along  a  highway  the  first  responsi- 
bility of  the  motorist  is  to  telephone  the  police  department. 
)  When  a  motorist  approaches  an  intersection  showing  a  green  light 
at  a  speed  of  45  miles  per  hour  he  may  cross  the  intersection 
without  a  change  in  speed. 
)  Most  automobile  accidents  are  caused  by  defective  mechanical  con- 
ditions of  the  cars. 
— )  The  only  way  to  reduce  public  liability  insurance  rates  is  to  reduce 
motor  accidents. 

— .)  A  driver  approaching  an  intersection  should  yield  the  right  of  way 
to  a  vehicle  that  has  already  entered  the  intersection. 

 )  A  motor  vehicle  with  adequate  four  wheel  brakes  going  40  miles 

per  hour  should  be  able  to  stop  in  50  feet. 
— )  Gears  should  never  be  in  neutral  coasting  down  a  steep  hill. 

 )  On  rural  highways  without  sidewalks  pedestrians  should  walk  on 

the  left  side  of  the  highway. 

 )  A  right  turn  on  a  four  lane  highway  should  be  made  from  the  left 

side  of  the  right  lanes. 
— )  More  accidents  take  place  on  rural  highways  around  turns  and  at 

intersections  than  on  the  straight  away. 
— )  As  a  rule  motorists  under  20  years  of  age  are  safer  drivers  than 
those  over  40. 

 )  When  a  motorist  has  a  flat  tire  he  may  park  his  car  on  the  high- 
way to  change  tires. 
-_-)  If  a  car  has  new  non-skid  tires  it  can  stop  as  quickly  on  a  wet  pave- 
ment as  on  a  dry  pavement. 
— )  When  a  car  begins  to  skid  it  is  best  to  throw  out  the  clutch  and 
apply  the  brakes. 

Answers  to  Highway  Safety  Test — Form  A 

1.  True. — If  bright  lights  are  used  the  lights  tend  to  be  reflected  back  on 

the  motorist. 

2.  True.  — A  good  adjustment  requires  a  skilled  mechanic. 

3.  False. — It  is  safer  at  the  intersection. 

4.  True. 

5.  True.  — The  accident  rate  is  much  higher  at  night. 

6.  False. — Blow-outs  on  front  tires  are  apt  to  be  more  serious. 
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7.  False. — The  first  responsibility  is  to  take  care  of  the  injured  person. 

8.  False. — He  should  slow  down. 

9.  False. 

10.  False. — We  must  also  reduce  fraudulent  claims  and  unjust  jury  awards. 

11.  True. 

12.  False. — He  should  be  able  to  stop  under  100  feet. 

13.  True. 

14.  True.  — The  left  side  is  the  right  side. 

15.  False. — It  should  be  made  from  the  extreme  right  lane. 

16.  False. — More  accidents  on  the  straight  aways. 

17.  False. — The  accident  rate  for  younger  drivers  is  considerably  higher. 

18.  False. — He  must  pull  off  the  roadway. 

19.  False. 

20.  False. — The  clutch  should  be  left  in  and  brakes  applied  slowly. 


3.    Traffic  Quizz  for  Paseo  High  School;  Based  on  Kansas  City 
Traffic  Code.    Time  allotment  40  minutes:    Check  true  or  false. 

)  Streets  narrower  than  20  feet  are  alleys. 

)  A  street  car  is  considered  a  vehicle. 

)  Safety  zones  are  exclusively  for  pedestrians. 

)  U.  S.  Government  drivers  must  observe  the  safety  code. 

)  A  vehicle  may  overtake  another  stopped  for  a  pedestrian. 

.)  A  police  car  is  an  emergency  vehicle. 

)  Pedestrian  has  right  of  way  over  right  turning  traflBc. 

.)  All  stop-and-go  devices  are  traffic  control  signals. 

)  Gillham  Road  is  an  arterial  highway. 

.)  Pedestrians  yields  right  of  way  outside  of  crosswalks. 

)  Emergency  vehicles  must  observe  parking  rules. 

.)  Employees  are  prohibited  from  riding  in  back  of  trucks. 

.)  Car  in  cross  walk  at  color  change  has  right  of  way. 

)  Soliciting  rides  in  roadway  may  be  prosecuted. 

.)  All  K.  C.  through  streets  are  arterial  highways. 

.)  It  is  generally  unlawful  to  stop  vehicle  on  crosswalk. 

.)  Driver  may  park  at  5  p.m.  at  1320  Baltimore  Avenue. 

.)  Hucksters  must  not  stop  trucks  over  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 

)  Driver  may  park  in  front  of  his  own  driveway. 

.)  Driver  must  have  permit  to  back  truck  to  curb. 

)  Drinking  motorists  may  be  fined  as  high  as  $1,000.00. 

.)  Driver  must  not  park  within  30  feet  of  an  alley. 

.)  May  park  evenings  all  blocks  of  Eleventh  Street. 

.)  The  rail  is  a  boundary  of  a  safety  zone. 

-)  Must  not  park  within  ten  feet  of  a  fire  plug. 

)  Vehicles  prohibited  traveling  ahead  of  street  car. 

-)  Speed  limit  in  residence  districts  is  35  miles  per  hour. 

)  Parking  is  prohibited  at  side  of  a  parked  vehicle. 

-)  Speed  limit  in  school  zones  is  ten  miles  per  hour, 

.)  Drivers  must  keep  reasonably  close  to  right  curb. 

.)  Cars  prohibited  crossing  in  front  of  street  car. 

-)  Car  must  not  speed  up  while  another  is  passing. 
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(  )  To  make  right  turn  keep  near  middle  of  street. 

(  )  Leaving  scene  of  accident  may  mean  two  years  in  jail. 

(-  )  Motor  may  idle  in  a  parked  car. 

(  )  A  fifteen-year-old  boy  may  drive  the  family  car. 

(  )  Street  car  must  stop  when  an  ambulance  passes. 

(  )  Driver  stopping  for  through  highway  secures  right  of  way. 

(  )  May  pass  on  right  of  vehicle  about  to  make  left  turn. 

(  )  Approaching  right  turn,  driver  must  keep  to  right  of  curb. 

(  )  Driver  on  through  way  always  has  right  of  way. 

(  )  Tricycles  may  be  used  on  sidewalks  in  the  parks. 

(  )  All  vehicles  must  have  at  least  two  adequate  brakes. 

(  )  First  offense  fine  for  blocking  roadway  is  $3.50. 

(  )  All  trafiic  violations  must  be  tried  in  police  court. 

(  )  A  load  100  inches  wide  hauled  on  streets  without  permit. 

(  )  Pour  feet  projection  at  rear  must  bear  red  signal. 

(  )  First  offense  penalty  passing  street  car  is  $10.00. 

(  )  Coasting  is  permitted  only  on  specified  streets. 

(  )  Bicycles  at  night  must  be  illuminated  front  and  rear. 

4.    Test  in  Auto  Traffic  Safety  Education.* 
Name   Grade   Date  

(1)  What  position  on  the  highway  are  you  required  to  operate  your 
vehicle?   ■  

(2)  What  are  the  regulations  on  the  passing  of  another  vehicle  traveling  in 
the  same  direction?     

(3)  Are  you  permitted  to  pass  another  vehicle  at  an  intersection?   

(4)  What  position  on  the  street  approaching  an  intersection  must  your 
vehicle  be  before  making — a  left  turn?  a  right  turn?   

(5)  What  position  on  the  highway  should  a  car  be  relative  to  the  center  of 
the  intersection  when  turning  left?    

(6)  Are  you  permitted  to  pass  another  vehicle  from  the  rear  at  the  top  or 
near  the  top  of  a  hill?  

(7)  What  is  meant  by  right  of  way?  .   .  ,  

(8)  What  is  the  right  of  way  law  in  Delaware?  -  

(9)  Should  a  driver  always  take  his  right  of  way?   Why?   

(10)  What  is  your  obligation  toward  pedestrians?   

(11)  What  is  your  obligation  as  a  pedestrian  toward  trafl[ic?  

(12)  Name  three  causes  of  automobile  accidents? 

a.   

b.   

c.   

(13)  Name  three  ways  to  prevent  automobile  accidents? 

a.   -  

b.   :  

c.   


*  <4uestions  prepared  by  J.  Russell  Craig,  Safety  Director,  Pennsylvania  Indemnity  Corporation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Delaware  Safety  Council. 
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(14)  Are  you  required  to  signal  if  you  are  going  to  stop  or  make  a  left  turn? 
  If  so,  how?   

(15)  What  precautions  must  be  taken  before  crossing  a  railroad  crossing? 


(16)   What  is  one  thing  you  have  learned  from  this  course?  

5.    Home  Inspection  Blank  for  School  Children. 

This  blank  has  been  taken  from  the  Fire  Prevention  Week  Handbook  put 
out  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  The  teacher  is  requested  to 
give  one  of  these  sheets  to  each  of  her  pupils  to  take  home.  The  questions 
are  to  be  answered  by  the  pupil  with  the  help  of  the  parents  and  returned 
to  the  teacher  the  following  day.  The  teacher  is  then  to  take  up  the  sheets, 
when  properly  filled  out,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  fire  chief.  He  then  in- 
spects the  homes  which  the  reports  indicate  harbor  fire  hazards.  It  has  been 
reported  that  in  places  where  this  plan  is  used  fires  have  been  reduced  in 
homes  fifty  per  cent. 

1.  Name    Town  or  City  Street  No  

2.  Where  is  the  fire  alarm  box  nearest  to  your  house?  

3.  How  do  you  turn;  in  a  fire  alarm?    

4.  How  many  stories  high  is  your  house?    How  many  families 

occupy  it?   

5.  Is  there  any  cellar  or  basement?  What  is  it  used  for?  

6.  Is  there  any  accumulation  of  old  paper  and  rubbish  there?  

Is  any  part  of  that  in  your  portion?  

7.  Is  there  any  attic?   Is  there  any  accumulation  of  rubbish, 

broken  furniture,  etc.,  there?  

8.  Is  there  any  rubbish  in  yard  that  will  burn?  Any  sheds  with 

rubbish  or  wooden  ash  barrels  in  them?  

9.  Are  the  stairs  and  halls  and  closets  or  spaces  under  stairs  kept  clean  of 
rubbish?   

10.  Is  there  anything  kept  on  the  fire  escape  landing  or  steps?  

If  so,  what  is  it?  

11.  Do  the  chimneys  smoke  or  seem  to  be  dirty?  

Can  you  tell  when  they  were  cleaned  last?  

12.  Are  there  any  unused  stove  pipe  holes  open  or  papered  over  and  without 
metal  stops?    !.  

13.  Do  any  stovepipes  or  furnace  pipes  pass  through  closets,  partitions,  or 
attic?     

14.  Are  all  walls  behind  stoves  and  floors  beneath  them  protected  with 
metal?    

15.  Are  any  gas  appliances  connected  to  pipes  by  rubber  tubing?...   

16.  How  much  gasoline  do  you  keep?   Exactly  how  and 

where  kept?   

17.  Do  you  use  "dustless  mops"  and  "dustless  dusters"?  

Exactly  how  and  where  kept  when  not  in  use?    
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18.  Do  you  use  electric  irons  or  other  electric  appliances?  -   

If  so,  what  are  they?     

19.  Is  there  a  "pilot  light"  on  the  electric  connection  for  these?  

A  good  iron  stand  for  the  iron?  

20.  How  are  ashes  disposed  of?   Do  you  ever  put 

them  in  wooden  barrels  or  boxes?     

21.  What  kind  of  matches  do  you  use?   How  and  where 

kept?    Can  small  children  get  to  them?  

22.  Are  there  any  gas  jets  near  windows  that  curtains  can  blow  against? 
  Are  the  curtains  so  secured  as  not  to  blow  loose?  

23.  Do  you  ever  look  for  things  in  closets  with  matches  or  candles?  

Do  you  ever  use  candles  except  in  good  candlesticks?  

24.  Do  you  keep  a  fire  extinguisher  in  the  house?    

26.  If  you  know  or  notice  any  bad  habits  or  carelessness  in  other  tenants  or 

know  any  condition  likely  to  cause  a  fire  tell  about  it  here  


Road  Tests* 

1.  Operate  the  motor  vehicle  over  a  definite  course  designated  by  the 
examiner. 

2.  Apply  both  foot  and  emergency  brakes  after  the  test  has  started. 

3.  Drive  a  distance  of  several  blocks,  crossing  intersections. 

4.  Make  at  least  two  complete  stops  in  traffic  which  will  require  applicant 
to  use  signals. 

5.  Make  at  least  two  right  and  two  left-hand  turns. 

6.  Stop  and  start  going  up  a  steep  grade. 

7.  Turn  around  between  curbs. 

8.  Run  in  reverse  50  feet. 

9.  Park  parallel  to  the  curb  in  a  20-foot  space. 

Note. — In  administering  test  be  sure  you  meet  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  your  state  for  those  who  are  learning  to  drive. 


♦From  "A  Program  for  Organizing  a  High  School  Motor  Traffic  Club"  published  by  the  National 
Safety  Council,  1932. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Governor,  President.  Baxter  Durham,  State  Auditor. 

A.  H.  Graham,  Lieutenant-Governor.  Chas  M.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer. 

Stacey  W.  Wade,  Secretary  of  State.  D.  G.  Brummitt,  Attorney-General. 

A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 


Dpeai'tnieiit  of  Public  Instruction 

A.  T.  Allen,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Secretary. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
L.  H.  Jobe,  Director.  Mrs.  Mary  Matthews  Oliver,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  FINANCE 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Director.  F.  D.  Duncan,  Accountant. 

John  L.  Hathcock,  Director  of  School  Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Assistant  Statistician. 

Accounts.  Miss  Carrie  Moses,  Stenographer. 

H.  C.  West,  Statistician.  Miss  Virginia  Lyon,  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  CERTIFICATION 

James  E.  Hillman,  Director.  Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Schell,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Robertson,  Secretary.  Mrs.  Ethel  R.  Connor,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Mary  Wiggs,  Certificate  Clerk.  Miss  Louise  Guess,  File  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Martha  Maddrey,  File  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE 

J.  Henry  Highmith,  Director.  Miss  Juanita  McDougald,  Associate. 

Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  Associate.  Miss  Willa  Ray,  Stenographer. 

A.  B.  Combs,  Associate.  Miss  Alberta  Ingram,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Nancy  0.  Devers,  Associate. 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANNING 
W.  F.  Credle,  Director.  Miss  Emily  Guilford,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 
Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  Director.  Mrs.  Lula  Stockard  Bynum,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

N.  C.  Newbold,  Director.  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Holland,  Supervisor 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director.  Colored  Elementary  Schools. 

Miss  Annabel  Pratt,  Secretary.  Mrs.  Ann  Burgess  Wooten,  Stenographer. 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Inspector  Colored  High  Schools. 
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State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

A.  T.  Allen,  Chairman.  Joe  A.  Brown,  Chadbourn. 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Johnson,  Statesville.  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Canton. 


DIVISION  OF   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


T.  E.  Browne,  Director. 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  King,  Secretary. 

Miss  Susan  Burson,  Supervisor  of  Home 

Economics. 
Miss  Madge  A.  Coble,  Asst.  Supervisor 

Home  Economics. 
Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 
J.  K.  Coggin,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
E.  N,  Meekins,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
A.  L.  Teachey,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
J.  M.  Osteen,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
George  W.   Coggin,  Supervisor  Trades  and 

Industries. 


M.  L.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Supervisor  Trades 
and  Industries. 

n.  L.  Stanton,  Supervisor  Industrial  Re- 
habilitation. 

C.  H.  Warren,  Assistant  Supervisor  Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation. 

H.  E.  Springer,  Assistant  Supervisor  Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation. 

Mrs.  Annie  R.  Shoffner,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Mary  Gregory  Fort,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Carmines,  Stenographer. 


STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION 


J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Governor. 

A.  T.  Allen, 
T.  B.  Attmore,  Washington. 

G.  C.  Green,  Weldon. 

A.  McL.  Graham,  Clinton. 
F.  P.  Spruill,  Rocky  Mount. 
J.  H.  Folger,  Mount  Airy. 

H.  R.  Dwire,  Durham. 
J.  0.  Carr,  Wilmington. 
Edwin  Pate,  Laurinburg. 


A.  H.  Graham,  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 
W.  G.  Gaston,  Gastonia. 

0.  J.  Holler,  Union  Mills. 

LeRoy  Martin,  Executive  Secretary. 

C.  F.  Gaddy,  Assistant  Secretary. 

1.  D.  Beam,  Heating  Engineer. 
J.  E.  Hunter,  Accounting  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Ruby  Davis,  Stenographer. 


THE  NORTH* CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Ex-Officio 

President  Harry  P.  Harding,  Charlotte,  N.  E.   A.   Director  T.   Wingate  Andrews, 

Chairman.  High  Point. 

Vice-President,  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Greensboro  State  Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen,  Raleigh. 

Past  President  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Rutherfordton.        Secretary-Treas.  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 


DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Western  District,  A.  J.  Hutchins,  Canton.  North  Central  District,  E.  L.  Best, 

Louisburg. 

North  Western  District,  W.  W.  Blair,  North  Eastern  District,  W.  A.  Graham, 

Greensboro.  Kinston. 

South  Piedmont  District,  R.  W.  Carver,  South  Eastern  District,  Ray  Funderburk, 

Hickory.  Wilmington. 


DISTRICT  CHAIRMEN 

Western  District   C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Bryson  City 

North  Western  District    M.  E.  Yount,  Graham 

South  Piedmont  District  B.  L.  Smith,  Shelby 

North  Central  District  Mrs.  Wm.  Adams,  Four  Oaks 

North  Eastern  District  James  W.  Norman,  Plymouth 

South  Eastern  District  Miss  Sadie  Covington,  Hope  Mills 
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Presidents  of  Aflftliated  Departments 

Art  Teachers  Mrs.  C.  R.  Strudwick,  Durham 

City  and  County  Superintendents  and  Supervisors  John  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh 

Classroom  Teachers  D.   K.   Stewart,  Raleigh 

Commercial  Teachers  Patty  Spruill,  Greensboro 

Deans  of  Women  May  McLelland,  Raleigh 

Elementary  Principals  P.  S.  Carmichael,  Charlotte 

English  Teachers  Emma  L.  Martin,  Wilmington 

French  Teachers  Loring  B.  Walton,  Durham 

German  Teachers  E.  C,  Metzenthin,  Chapel  Hill 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers  Jira  Crawford,  Summerfleld 

Higher  Education  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Davidson 

High  School  Principals  and  Teachers  William  Henry  Shaw,  Raleigh 

Home  Economics  Teachers   Madge  Coble,  Raleigh 

Junior  High  School  Department  E.  T.  McSwain,  Greensboro 

Latin  Teachers  Isabel  Arrowood,  Durham 

Mathematics  Teachers  Helen  Barton,  Greensboro 

Modern  Language  Teachers  C.  C.  Rice,  Salisbury 

Music  Teachers  Nils  Boson,  Winston-Salem 

Primary  Teachers  Mrs.  L.  F.  Voorhees,  High  Point 

Physical  Education  Teachers  Mrs.  Dorothy  Nash  Hutchinson,  Raleigh 

School  Librarians  Bessie  Leeson,  Raleigh 

Science  Teachers  C.  L.  Harris,  Durham 

Social  Science  Teachers  Ruth  E.  Outland,  Jamestown 

Spanish  Teachers  Sterling  A.  Stoudemire,  Chapel  Hill 

Ungraded  Class  Teachers  Ethel  Holbrook,  Charlotte 

Vocational  Education  Teachers  Viva  M.  Playfoot,  Greensboro 

Vocational  Guidance  Teachers  E.  L.  Cloyd,  Raleigh 

EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

The  North  Carolina  Teacher 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 
The  High  School  Journal 

Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  N.  W.  Walker,  Editor,  Chapel  Hill. 
The  North  Carolina  Teachers  Record 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS 

0.  R.  Pope,  President  Rocky  Mount 

J.  H.  Bias,  Vice-President  Elizabeth  City      G.  C.  Shaw,  Treasurer  Oxford 

J.  T.  Taylor.  Recording  Secretary  Durham      G.  E.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary..  Raleigh 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

G.  E.  Davis  G.  C.  Shaw  L.  E.  Boyd  Miss  Marie  Mclver 

O.  R.  Pope  Miss  Louise  M.  Latham  J.  Bonner  MacRae  J.  W.  Seabrook 

J.  T.  Taylor  Miss  Maud  Mitchell       J.  H.  Michael  H.  L.  Trigg 

COLLEGE  SECTION 

T.  E.  McKinney,  Chairman  Thomas  McDonald,  Secretary 

I.  H.  Miller,  Chairman,  Program  Committee. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SECTION 
J.  J.  Adam,  Chairman  Miss  G.  E.  Martin,  Secretary 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION 
L.  H.  Hall,  Chah-man  W.  R.  Collins,  Secretary 

TEACHER  TRAINING  SECTION 
E.  R.  Garrett,  Chairman  Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Secretary 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION 
Miss  Glee  Wimberly,  Chairman  Miss  Willie  Mae  Robinson,  Secretary 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION 
Miss  M.  M.  Mclver,  Chairman  Miss  C.  M.  Cathey,  Secretary 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
State  Institutions — White 

Post  office 

Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Frank  P.  Graham,  President 

 ,  Vice-President 

N.  W.  Walker,  Professor  of  Education 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of 


North  Carolina  _  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

E.  C.  Brooks,  Vice-President 

T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 
Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

J.  I.  Foust,  Vice-President 

John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Buncombe  County  Junior  College  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

A.  C.  Reynolds,  President 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  Boone,  N.  C. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  President 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Robert  H,  Wright,  President 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

H.  T.  Hunter,  President 


State  Institutions — Colored 
Group  A — Standard  Four-Year  Colleges: 


Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President 

W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President 

Alphonso  Elder,  Dean 


Group  B — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges:  (None) 


Teachers'  Colleges: 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  ,  Winston-Salem,  N.  €♦ 

S.  G.  Atkins,  President 

Standard  Normal  Schools: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C, 

J.  H.  Bias,  President 

State  Colored  Normal  School  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Seabrook,  President 


State  Institutions^ — Indian 

Standard  Normal: 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School  Pembroke,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Sawyer,  Superintendent 
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Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — White 


Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges :  Post  Office 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Wilson,  N.  C. 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President 

F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 

Catawba  College   Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Howard  R.  Omwake,  President 

J.  C.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Education 
Chowan  College   Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

W.  B.  Edwards,  President 

Miss  Newel  Mason,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College  Davidson,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Lingle,  President 

P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Professor  cf  Education 

Duke  University  Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Few,  President 

Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

L.  E.  Smith,  President 

W.  C.  Wicker,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  Macdonald  College  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

H.  G.  Bedinger,  President 

Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

S.  B.  Turrentine,  President 

Elizabeth  B.  Young,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College   Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  Binford,  President 

Carlisle  Shepard,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College   High  Point,  N.  C. 

G.  I.  Humphreys,  President 

C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Hickory,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Schaeffer,  President 

G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  President 

B.  Y.  Tyner,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens-Chicora  College   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  President 

Ethel  Abernethy,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President 

R.  W.  McDonald,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College   Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  President 

D,  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  C — PiDtir-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Rev.  Benedict  Rettger,  Vice-President  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Boiling  Springs  Junior  College,  J.  L.  Jenkins,  President  Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 

Campbell  College,  Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell,  President  Buie's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Davenport  College,  Wm.  A.  Jenkins,  President  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Lees-McRae  'College,  Edgar  Tufts,  President  .Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Louisburg  College,  Rev.  A.  D.  Wilcox,  President  Louisburg,  N.  C. 
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Mars  Hill  College,  R.  L.  Moore,  President  _  _  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mitchell  College,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  President  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Montreal  Normal  School,  Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President  Montreal,  N.  C. 

Peace  Institute,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President  _  _  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Pineland  School  for  Girls,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents  Salemburg,  N.  C. 

Presbyterian  Junior  College,  R.  G.  Matheson,  Jr.,  President  Maxton,  N.  C. 

Rutherford  College,  R.  L.  Patton,  President  Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines,  Mother  Albertine  Forct,  President  Asheville,  N.  C. 

St.  Mary's  School,  Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  President  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Weaver  College,  C.  H.  Trowbridge,  President  Weaverville,  N,  C. 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Coy  Muckle,  President  -   Wingate,  N.  C. 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools*,  John  E.  Calfee,  President  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Unclassified  Institutions: 

Ebenezer-Mitchell  Home  School,  W.  S.  Sharp,  President  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — Colored 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Bennett  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

David  D.  Jones,  President 

Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President 

W.  C.  Donnell,  Professor  of  Education 

Livingstone  College   Salisbury,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Trent,  President 

I.  H.  Miller,'  Professor  of  Education 

ShavF  University   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

William  Stuart  Nelson,  President 

N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President 

Percy  Young,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Kittrell  College,  Charles  E.  Stewart,  President  Kittrell,  N.  C. 

LICENSED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Alamance  Business  College  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Price  Business  College   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

M.  C.  Thomas  Business  College  Thomasville,  N.  C. 


♦For  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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DIRECTORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Asheville  Normal  School  John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville 

Catawba  College   John  C.  Hadley,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College  J*.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Davidson 

Duke  University   Holland  Holton,  Durham 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenville 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska  B.  J.  Childs,  Durham 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women  J.  H.  Cook,  Greensboro 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  T.  E.  Browne,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest  College  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee 

Colored 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  School  J.  H.  Bias,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  Normal  School  J.  W.  Seabrook,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  W.  C.  Donnell,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College  I.  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Shaw  University  N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 


ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Heme  Mrs.  Fannie  Sharp,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

Alexander  Schools  _  W.  E.  Sweatt,  Superintendent,  Union  Mills 

Appalachian  School  Miss  Katherine  Califf,  Superintendent,  Penland 

Baptist  Orphanage  (Mills  Home)  I.  G.  Greer,  Superintendent,  Thomasville 

♦Buncombe  Children's  Home  -  Miss  Emma  Donoho,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage   Father  John  P.  Manley,  Superintendent,  Nazareth 

tChildren's  Home  Society  _  John  J.  Phoenix,  Superintendent,  Greensboro 

Christian  Orphanage  _  C.  D.  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Elon  College 

Eleida  Home    Rev,  L.  B.  Compton,  Superintendent,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage  _  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Superintendent,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  J.  H.  Bennett,  Superintendent,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans  Home  Rev.  E.  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  Banner  Elk 

tJunior  League  Baby  Home    Mrs.  Harvey  Orr,  Charlotte 

♦Junior  League  Baby  Home  Mrs.  Gerald  Cowan,  Asheville 

Junior  Order  Orphanage    _   W.  M.  Shuford,  Superintendent,  Lexington 

♦Juvenile  Relief  Home  Mrs.  Richard  Stockton,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home   „  R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Colored)  Major  Chavis,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Mr.  O.  V.  Woolsey,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Raleigh 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home  Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon,  Superintendent,  High  Point 

Mountain  Orphanage  J.  H.  Gruver,  Superintendent,  Black  Mountain 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  Ray  P.  Lyerly,  Superintendent,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellows'  Home  W.  C.  Beamon,  Superintendent,  Goldsboro 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  „  J.  K.  Knowles,  Superintendent,  Clayton 

Quaker  Children's  Home  J.  A.  Price,  Superintendent,  McConnells 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute  Miss  Ora  Hull,  Superintendent,  Bostic 

Thompson  Orphanage  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

♦Wright  Refuge  _     Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham 


♦Temporary  care  institutions. 


tChild-placing  institutions. 
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STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

state  Hospital  at  Raleigh  Julian  W.  Ashby,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital  at  Morganton  John  McCampbell,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  W.  C.  Linville,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  Robert  B.  Babington,  Gastonia 

Soldiers  Home  W.  T.  Mangum,  Raleigh 

Confederate  Woman's  Home  Mrs.  Ina  Foust  Smith,  Fayetteville 


STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENT  AND  DELINQUENT 

N.  C.  School  for  the  White  Blind  and  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf....G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Caswell  Training  School  Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Kinston 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys  S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Ind.  School  for  Girls  Miss  Agnes  B.  McNaughton,  Samarcand 

State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women  Miss  Elsa  Ernst,  Kinston 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS;  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION;  COUNTY  TREASURERS 


County 

Superintendent 

Chairman  of  Board 

Treasurer 

Alamance 

 31.  E.  Yount  

 C.  P.  Albright  

W.  S.  Harris 

Graham 

Graham 

Graham 

Alexander 

 .W.  S.  Patterson  

Mer.  &  Farmers  Bank 

Taylorsville 

Stony  Point 

Taylorsville 

Alleghany 

 John  M.  Cheek 

M.  Vj.  Reeves   

R.  B.  McMillan 

Sparta  (Ex.  Office :  Elkin)  Laurel  Springs 

Sparta 

Anson  

 R.  W.  Allen  

 Benj.  W.  Ingram  

rirst  National  Bank 

Wadesboro 

Wadesboro 

Wadesboro 

Ashe  

 J.  B.  Hash  

 Ed  Daris  

Henry  M.  Miller 

Jefferson  (Ex.  Office : 

Tuckerdale 

Jefferson 

West  Jefferson) 

Avery  

 JI.  B.  Burleson  

Avery  County  Bank 

Newland 

Newland 

Newland 

Beaufort  

 John  B.  Sparrow  

E.  R.  Mixon 

Washington 

Washington 

Washingtoo 

Bertie  

 JI.  W.  Early  

 J.  H.  Spruill  

Jos.  B.  Cherry 

Windsor 

Windsor 

Windsor 

Bladen  

 Angus  Cromartie  

JBank  of  Elizabethtown 

Elizabethtown 

Garland  • 

Elizabethtown 

Brunswick 

 R.  E.  Sentelle  

 L.  H.  Phelps  

Peoples  United  Bank 

Southport 

Supply 

Southport 

Buncombe 

 Jrank  L.  Wells  

 Kingsland  Van  Winkler.. 

T.  H.  Reeves 

Asheville 

Asheville 

Asheville 

Burke  

 R.  L.  Patton  

 M.  S.  Arney  

-First  National  Bank 

Morganton 

Morganton 

Morganton 

Cabarrus  

 S.  G.  Hawfield  

 W.  R.  Odell  

,3Irs.  Mary  K.  Boger 

Concord 

Concord 

Concord 

Caldwell 

 J.  W.  Mcintosh  

 Dr.  A  D.  Abernethy  

JBank  of  Lenoir 

Lenoir 

Granite  Falls 

Lenoir 

Camden  

 E.  P.  Leary  

 R.  L.  Bray  

S.  W.  Gregory 

Camden 

Belcross 

Shiloh 
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County 

Superintendent 

Chairman  of  Board 

Treasurer 

T                  All  rxv\ 

...yj.  w.  Huntiej-  

 Bank  of  Newport 

Beaufort 

Beaufort 

Newport 

Caswell  

...C.  J.  Fowlkes  

 A.  L.  Florance 

Yanceyville  (Ex.  Office : 

Danville,  Va.,  R.  5 

Yanceyville 

Danville,  Va.) 

Catawba  

 J.  A.  Capps  

....C.  V.  Cline  

C.  H.  Cline 

Newton 

Hickory 

Newton 

Chatham  

 .W.  R.  Thompson  

...E.  R.  Hinton  

The  Bank  of  Pittsboro 

Pittsboro 

Pittsboro 

Pittsboro 

Cherokee  

—.P.  A.  Mauney  

 Citizens  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Andrews 

.-..Thos.  W.  Elliott  

 George  C.  Hoskins 

Edenton 

Edenton 

Edenton 

Clay  

....Mark  Weaver  

 R.  L.  Long 

Hayesville 

Hayesville 

Hayesville 

(Ex.  Office :  Murphy) 

Cleveland  .... 

 I.  H.  Grigg  

...W.  A.  Ridenhour  

Mrs.  Lillian  E.  Newton 

bhelDy 

King's  Mountain 

bneiDy 

Columbus  .... 

 C.  C.  Kuss  

...J.  H.  Land  

Waccamaw  B.  &  Trust  Co. 

vVliiteviile 

Chadbourn 

Whiteville 

...C.  A.  Seifert  

 rjrancn  is.  &  irust  Lo. 

New  Bern 

New  Bern 

New  Bern 

Fayetteville 

Fayetteville 

Fayetteville 

...H.  G.  Dozier  

.Bank  of  Currituck 

Currituck  (Ex.  Office : 

jMoyock,  R. 

Moyock 

Snowden) 

— .M.  D.  Sawyer  

 Bank  of  Manteo 

Manteo  (Ex.  Office : 

East  Lake 

Manteo 

Elizabeth  City) 

Davidson  

 -Paul  F.  Evans  

...H.  D.  Towmend  

P.  H.  Reynolds 

Lexington 

Lexington 

Lexington 

Davie  

 W.  F.  Robinson  

...Peter  W.  Hairston  

D.  R.  Stroud 

Mocksville 

Advance,  R.  1 

Mocksville 

Duplin  

 J.  0.  Bowman  

...H.  H.  Cariton  

D.  S.  Williamson 

Kenansville 

Warsaw 

Kenansville 

Durham  

 L.  H.  Barbour  

...W.  I.  Cranford  

J.  D.  Pridgen,  Sr. 

Durham 

Durham 

Durham 

Edgecombe  , 

 J.  A.  Abernathy  

....^Jr.  Julian  M.  Baker  

Planters  N.  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Tarboro 

Tarboro 

Rocky  Mount 

Forsyth  

 T.  H.  Cash  

...P.  Frank  Hanes  

Wachovia  Bank  &  T.  Co. 

Winston -Salem 

Walkertown 

Winston -Salem 

T           "I  >      ,.  i 

...A.  F.  Johnson  

J*  irst  Citizens  a.  is.  i.  Lo. 

Louisburg 

Louisburg 

Louisburg 

Gaston  

"Ci     n     n  ^  1^ 

,...S.  N.  Boyce  

 E.  L.  Froneberger 

Gastonia 

Gastonia 

Gastonia 

Gates  

 — H.  C.  Sawyer  

...S.  P.  Cross  

Bank  of  Gates 

Gatesville  (Ex.  Office : 

Gatesville 

Gatesville 

Roduco) 

Graham  

 J.  H.  Moody  

...E.  C.  Cody  

R.  B.  Slaughter 

Robbinsville  (Ex.  Office  : 

Robbinsville 

Robbinsville 

Topton) 

Granville  

 :J.  F.  Webb  

L^nion  Bank  &  T.  Co. 

Oxford 

Oxford,  R.  2 

Oxford 

 B.  Alderman  

xi.  X.  L/reecn 

Snow  Hill  (fix.  Office : 

Snow  Hill 

Snow  Hill 

Kinston) 

Guilford  

 _..Thos.  R.  Foust  

....Dr.  Dred  Peacock  

W.  C.  Coble 

Greensboro 

High  Point 

Greensboro 

Halifax  

 A.  E.  Akers  

...R.  L.  Towe  

Bank  of  Halifax 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Halifax 
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County 

Sup6rint6nd6nt 

V/nairilla.li  Ul  DUaru 

TrAA  Qii  rpr 

Harnett  

 :B.  P.  Gentry  

....H.  W.  Prince  

First  Citz.  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Xiillington 

R   T  Messer 

T  J  Cathey 

Waynesville 

Waynesville 

Waynesville 

....John  A.  Hvidgens  

Stfltp  Trust  Co 

Hendersonville 

Flat  Rock 

Hendersonville 

TTprtfnrH 

J   R  Brown 

W    \  Thomas 

Farmers  B.  of  Nansemond 

Wlnton  (Ex.  Office : 

Cofield 

Suffolk,  Va. 

Cofleld) 

Hoke 

W   P  Hawfield 

Bank  of  Raeford 

Raeford 

Shannon,  R.  1 

Raeford 

Hyde 

G  M  Guthrie 

J  H  Swindell 

Engelhard  B.  &  Tr.  Co. 

Swan  Quarter  (Ex. 

Swan  Quarter 

Engelhard 

Office :  Belhaven) 

Iredell  

 J.  H.  Gentry  

....Jl.  C.  Bunch  

J.  E.  Scroggs 

Statesville 

Statesville 

Statesville 

Jcickson 

M  B  Madison 

Mrs  E  L  McKee 

J.  D.  Cowan 

Sylva 

Sylva 

Sylva 

Johnston 

i  B  IVltirrow 

W  H  Call 

J    P  Prpprh 

Smithfield 

Selma 

Smithfield 

\  C  Holland 

J*  J  Koonce 

TiranpVi   Tl          T  Pn 

.  .  . 

Trenton  (Ex.  Office : 

Comfort 

Kinston 

Pollocks  V  ill  e) 

Lee  

 G.  R.  Wheeler  

 J.  C.  Watson  

.    National  B.  of  Sanford 

Stiiif  ord 

JoiiGsboro  R  4 

Lenoir  

....T.  A.  Turner  

 Miss  Katie  Cobb 

TCin  Qtnn 

Pink  TTill 

Ivinston 

T.  1  n  pnln 

Lincoln ton 

Lincolnton 

Lincolnton 

IVIiicon 

Tir    S    TT  TiVlp 

A     Tl  Slacrlp 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

^Icidison 

.......  >-^.     ^^L.     XVU  Ulll&Uil  

Trust 

Citizens  Btinlt 

IVTa  r<Vi   1 1 

Martin  

 .J.  C.  Manning  

....W.  0.  Griffin  

C.  A.  Harrison 

Williamston 

Will  ici  111  s  ton 

Williamston 

McDowell 

A   V  Nolan 

iVI    Li  (jrOOd 

Millard  G  Poteat 

Marion 

Sevier 

Marion 

ecklenburs 

W    Tt    ATpPI  in  tnpk 

"Pa  ■plr«!  Tv'irlr'nji  f riflr 

Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Mitcliell 

^xMtlTfin    TT  "Vplfnn 

A  TTprTPll 

Bakersville  (Ex.  Office: 

Bakersville 

Ewart 

Toecane) 

Montgomery 

 T.  S.  Edwards  

....H.  N.  Steed  

C.  K.  Reynold? 

Troy 

Troy 

Moore  

 H.  Lee  Thomas  

....John  W.  Graham  

 Bank  of  Pinehurst 

Ca  rthage 

.A-berdeen 

Pineliurst 

Nash   

 L.  S.  Inscoe  

....F.  V.  Avent  

J.  T.  Taylor 

N  ashville 

N^tisli  ville 

New  Hanover 

....Herbert  A.  Lynch  

J.  A-  Orrell 

\^  ilniington 

Wilmington 

W  ilniington 

Northampton 

 P.  J.  Long  

 E.  S.  Bowers  

,   The  Farmers  Bank 

Juckson. 

Jciclison 

\\  oodland  * 

Onslow  

 a.  H.  Hatsell  

....W.  L.  Humphry  

..  .Bank  of  Onslow 

JucksonvillG 

A'  eronR 

Jacksonville 

Orange  

 11.  H.  Clay  tor  

....E.  C.  Compton  

G.  G.  Bivins 

\rpl~»ii  n  p 

"tr  \  1 1  olmTn 

Pamlico  

J.  Alfred  Mayo 

Bayboro 

Oriental 

Alliance 

Pasquotank 

 M.  P.  Jennings  

....D.  W.  Morgan  

First  &  Citz.  Nat'l  Bank 

Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City,  R.  5 

Elizabeth  City 

Pender  

T.  T.  Murphy  

....D.  J.  Farrier,  Jr  

Mrs.  Estelle  S.  Johnston 

Burgaw 

Burgaw 

Burgaw 
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County  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 

Perquimans  JEdgar  E.  Bundy  T.  S.  White  Joe  H.  Towe 

Hertford                          Hertford  Hertford 
Person  ^S.  G.  Winstead  W.  R.  Wilkerson  S.  B.  Davis 

Roxboro                          Roxboro,  R.  1  Roxboro 
Pitt   D.  H.  Conley  W.  H.  Woolard  A.  T.  Moore 

Greenville                        Greenville  Greenville 
Polk  JP.  S.  White  R.  M.  Hall  Fannie  Ruth  Newman 

Columbus  (Ex.  Office :        Saluda  Columbus 
Tryon) 

Randolph  T.  Fletcher  Bulla  L.  F.  Ross  The  Bank  of  Randolph 

Asheboro                         Asheboro  Asheboro 
Richmond  L.  J,  Bell  .W.  N.  Everett,  Jr  Farmers  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Rockingham                     Rockingham  Rockingham 
Robeson  ^J.  R.  Poole  A.  B.  McRae  E.  K.  Butler 

Lumbcrton                       Elrod  Lumberton 
Rockingham  r.  E.  McLean  J.  L.  Roberts  L.  M.  Sheffield 

Wentworth  (Ex.  Office :      Madison  Leaksville 
Reidsville) 

Rowan  S.  G.  Hasty  .J.  F.  Hurley  J.  E.  Haynes 

Salisbury                         Salisbury  Salisbury 
Rutherford  Clyde  A.  Erwin  .W.  W.  Nanney  Mrs.  Minnie  F.  Blanton 

Rutherfordton                  Rutherfordton  Rutherfordton 
Sampson  ^D.  V.  Carter  M.  D.  Jackson  First  Citizens  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Clinton                            Godwin,  R.  1  Clinton 
Scotland  _L.  M.  Peele  W.  N.  McKenzie  The  State  Bank 

Laurinburg                      Gibson  Laurinburg 
Stanly  flames  P.  Sifford  0.  J.  Sikes  First  National  Bank 

Albemarle                       Albemarle  Albemarle 
Stokes  I.  C.  Carson  J.  R.  Forrest  John  J.  Taylor 

Germanton                       Francisco  Danbury 
Surry  ^^ohn  W.  Comer  G.  C.  Hauser  B.  F.  Folger 

Dobson  (Ex.  Office :  Mt.  Airy,  R.  1  Dobson 

Mt.  Airy 

Swain  _C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr  S.  W.  Black  W.  M.  Hughes 

Bryson  City                    Bryson  City  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  _.G.  C.  Bush  J.  M.  Galloway  Transylvania  Trust  Co. 

Brevard                          Rosman  Brevard 
Tyrrell  JH.  G.  Robertson  C.  J.  Cahoon  Branch  Banking  &  T.  Co. 

Columbia                         Columbia  Plymouth 
Union   E.  H.  Broome..  C.  C.  Burris  American  Bank  &  T.  Co. 

Monroe                           Wingate  Monroe 
Vance  _E.  M.  Rollins  R.  L.  Bennett  Citizens  Bank  &  T.  Co. 

Henderson                       Middleburg  Henderson 
Wake   John  C.  Lockhart  N.  Y.  GuUey  J.  Milton  Mangum 

Raleigh                           Wake  Forest  Raleigh 
Warren   J.  Edward  Allen  H.  W.  Walker  Citizens  Bank 

Warrenton  (Ex.  Office :      Warrenton  Warrenton 
Warren  Plains) 

Washington   James  W.  Norman  L.  E.  Hassell  E.  G.  Arps 

Plymouth                        Plymouth  Plymouth 
Watauga   Smith  Hagaman  .J.  B.  Horton  Watauga  County  Bank 

Boone                             Vilas  Boone 
Wayne  .....J.  W.  Wilson  J.  E.  Kelly  Branch  Banking  &  T.  Co. 

Goldsboro                        Mount  Olive  Goldsboro 
Wilkes   X.  B.  Eller  C.  O.  McNeil  The  Bank  of  N.  Wilkesboro 

Wilkesboro  (Ex.  Office :     North  Wilkesboro  North  Wilkesboro 

N.  Wilkesboro) 

Wilson   ^K.  R.  Curtis  Doane  Herring  Branch  Banking  &  T.  Co. 

Wilson                            Wilson  Wilson 
Yadkin  J.  T.  Reece  M.  V.  Fleming  Bank  of  Yadkin 

Yadkinville  (Ex.  Office :     Booneville  Yadkinville 
Crutchfield) 

Yancey  E.  D.  Wilson  Job  Thomas  Chas.  F.  Gardner 

Burnsville  Lunday  Burnsville 
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SUPERINTENDENTS;  CHAIRMEN  OF  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES,  AND 
TREASURERS  OF  CITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 
Address  Superintendent  Chairman  Treasurer 

Albemarle  M.  S.  Beam  W.  L.  Mann  J.  H.  Morrow 

Andrews  Jos.  J.  Stone  D.  H.  Tillitt  Clyde  H.  Jarrett 

Asheboro  R.  J.  Hilker  J.  0.  Redding  Walter  Yovv 

Asheville  R.  H.  Latham  R.  H.  McDuffie  George  L.  Hackney 

Burlington  H.  M.  Roland  Walter  M.  Williams  H.  M.  Roland 

Canton  _  A.  J.  Hutchins  W.  R.  Crate  R.  D.  Coleman 

Chapel  Hill  H.  F.  Munch  W.  S.  Roberson  L.  B.  Rogerson 

Charlotte  H,  P.  Harding  Frank  H.  Kennedy  Charles  Blackburn 

Cherryville  Hunter  Huss  J.  T.  Allen  W.  B.  Rhyne 

Clinton  B.  E.  Lohr  Dr.  0.  L.  Parker  First  Citizens  Bank  &  T.  Co. 

Concord  A.  S.  Webb  Ed  Sauvain  B.  E.  Harris 

Durham  W.  F.  Warren  Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker...C.  B.  Alston 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes  Thomas  Chears  W.  H.  Gardner 

Elizabeth  City  E.  H.  Hartsell  J.  C.  Sawyer  C.  H.  Twiddy 

Ehn  City  P.  T.  Fugate  W.  M.  Wells  K.  B.  Bailey 

Enfield  H.  M.  Lynch  S.  C.  Whitaker  H.  C.  Durham 

Fayetteville  Horace  Sisk  Q.  K.  Nimocks  Paul  Stewart 

Franklinton  G.  B.  Harris  J.  0.  Pernell  Citizens  B  &  T.  Co.,  Louisburg 

Fremont  H.  Wellons  B.  F.  Aycock  Cutlar  Lee 

Gastonia  W.  P.  Grier  E.  W.  Gunter  R.  C.  Patrick 

Glen  Alpine  Boyce  S.  Plaxco  J.  H.  Giles  J.  B.  Melton 

Goldsboro  Kay  Armstrong  W.  A.  Dees  Branch  Banking  &  T.  Co. 

Greensboro  G.  B.  Phillips  Claude  Riser  Miss  Mattie  Morgan 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose  James  L.  Little  W.  C.  Harris 

Hamlet  H.  M.  Kyzer  T.  A.  Morris  C.  C.  Hudnell 

Henderson  .E.  M.  Rollins  G.  W.  Knott  First  National  Bank 

lieRdersuuvlIle  F.  M.  Waters....-  R.  P.  Freeze  0.  A.  Meyer, 

Hickory  _R.  W.  Carver  Chas.  H.  Geitner  R.  W.  Carver 

High  Pcmt  T.  Wingate  Andrews....c.  F.  Toralinson  Dr.  D.  A.  Stanton 

King's  Mountain....ciaud  Grigg  Dr.  L.  P.  Baker  A.  H.  Patterson 

Kinston  .w.  A.  Graham  c.  W.  Howard  Miss  Carlotta  Mewbern 

Leaksville  -James  E.  Holmes  Karl  Bishopric  James  E.  Holmes 

Lenoir  C.  S.  Warren  G.  C.  Courtney  C.  E.  Rabb 

Lexington  .A.  W.  Honeycutt  Wade  H.  Phillips  S.  A.  DeLapp 

Lincolnton  Wiley  M.  Pickens  Harry  Page  Dr.  I.  R.  Self 

Lumberton  w.  B.  Crumpton  h.  E.  Stacy  R.  W.  Wishart 

Madison  j.  C.  Lassiter  J.  0.  Busick  W.  S.  Byerly 

Marion  Zeno  Martm   R.  J.  Noyes  E.  J.  House 

Monroe  W.  R.  Kirkman  W.  Z.  Faulkner  W.  R.  Kirkman 

Mooresville  H.  C.  Miller....-  R.  H.  Baker  C.  Fred  Clark 

Morgantou  w.  F.  Starnes  J.  W.  Carter  W.  F.  Starnes 

Morven  Marcus  L.  Ham,  Jr  c.  E.  Ratlifif  D.  L.  Johnson 

Mount  Airy  l.  B.  Pendergraph  Dr.  Moir  S.  Martin  Geo.  E.  Welch 

Murphy  Hieronymus  Bueck  j.  b.  Gray  R.  F.  Williamson 

New  Bern  „....h.  B.  Smith  Judge  R.  A.  Nunn  A.  L.  Hibbard 

Newton  .u.  C.  Campbell  j.  Y.  Killian  G.  A.  Warlick,  Jr. 

North  Wilkesboro..\v.  D.  Half  acre  w.  H.  H.  Waugh  W.  P.  Kelly 

Oxford  C.  G.  Credle  Dr.  W.  N.  Thomas  R.  H.  Lewis 

Raleigh  s.  Daniel  George  A.  Isley  J.  M,  Mangum 

Red  Springs  J.  F.  Pugh  Hiram  Grantham  Dr.  R.  D.  McMillan 

Reidsville  l.  J.  Perry  W.  S.  Somers  W.  S.  Somers 

Roanoke  Rapids  c.  W.  Davis  T.  W.  Mullen  C.  W.  Davis 

Rockingham  l.  J.  Bell  Bruce  Benton  Zebulon  Gibson 

Rocky  Mount  R.  M.  Wilson  j.  c.  Braswell  J.  E.  Johnson 

Salisbury  Chester  C.  Haworth  stable  Linn  H.  P.  Brandis 

Sanford   g.  R.  Wheeler  Dr.  Lynn  Mclver  \at  onal  Bank  of  Sanford 

Shelby   b.  L.  Smith  Dr.  T.  B.  Gold  T.  C.  Ford 

Southern  Phies  F.  W.  Webster  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Herr  H.  F.  Burns 

Statesville  r.  >i.  Gray  J.  C.  Fowler  H.  H.  Yount 
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Address  Superintendent  Chairman  Treasurer 

Tarboro  William  A.  Mahler  Donnell  Gilliam  Security  National  Bank 

Thomasville  D.  W.  Maddox  C.  F.  Lambeth  Miss  Belva  Harris 

Tryon  W.  A.  Schilletter  Nelson  Jackson,  Jr  D.  S.  Blois 

Wadesboro  F.  R.  Richardson  T.  C.  Cox  First  National  Bank 

Washington  E.  S.  Johnson  C.  F.  Cowell  W.  Z.  Lackland 

Weldon  A.  W.  Oakes,  Jr  N.  J.  Shepherd  W.  L.  Scott 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis  N.  M.  Schaurn  Branch  Banking  &  Trust  Co. 

Winston-Salem  J.  W.  Moore  B.  S.  Womble  F.  J.  Peterson,  Jr. 

RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS  (White) 

County  Supervisor  Address 

Cabarrus  Miss  Mary  Hyman  Concord 

Davidson  Miss  Margaret  Linker  Lexington 

Forsyth  „.Miss  Kathleen  Emerson  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  Miss  Carrie  Glenn  Gastonla 

Johnston  .Miss  Mary  Wells  Smithfield 

Mecklenburg  3Iiss  Eloise  Rankin  Charlotte 

Nash  .Miss  Carrie  Wilson  Nashville 

SUPERVISORS  IN  CITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 

System  or 


STATE  COMMISSION  ON  ADULT  ILLITERACY 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Slear,  Chairman  Charlotte 

Mr.  L.  H.  Hodges,  Vice  Chairman  Spray 

Mr.  R.  M.  Grumman,  Secretary  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Land  Statesville 

Mrs.  Howard  G.  Etheridge  Ai;neville 

Mr.  Walter  Murphy  Salisbury 

Miss  Marjorie   Beal  Raleigh 

Mr.  C.  E.  Teague  Greensboro 

Mr.  Erwin  Holt  Burlington 

Supt.  T.  Wingate  Andrews  High  Point 

Supt.  George  Wheeler  Sanford 

Supt.  Edgar  E.  Bundy  Hertford 

Mr.  L  C.  Griffin  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Morris  Asheville 

Mrs.  Claude  S.   Morris  Salisbury 

Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee  Sylva 

Dr.  H.  W.  Odum  Chapel  Hill 

Prof.  E.  W.  Boshart  Raleigh 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  La  Grange 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Browne  Raleigh 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Brawley  „Durham 

Mrs.  Estelle  Smith  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Burke  Hobgood  ;   Durham 

Miss  Mamie  Parker  -Graham 

President  H.  T.  Hunter  Cullowhee 

President  R.  H.  Wright  Greenville 

President  B.  B.  Dougherty  Boone 

Dr.  A.  T.  Allen  Raleigh 

Mr.  Hugh  McRae  Wilmington 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith  Raleigh 
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JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUI»ERVISORS  (Colored) 


County  Name  and  Address 

Alamance  Mrs.  Maud  Harris  Ivey,  Box  164,  Graham,  N.  C. 

Anson  Mrs.  Phylis  Stancil  O'Kelly,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Bertie  Mrs.  Rachel  Luton,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Bladen  Mrs.  H.  C.  Moore,  Box  303,  Bladenboro,  N.  C. 

Brunswick  Miss  Miriam  0.  Gore,  Southport,  N.  C. 

Cabarrus  Miss  Fannie  P.  Beaty,  190  W.  Corbin  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Camden...  )   j^.^^  Marshburn,  Moyock,  N.  C. 

Currituck  S 

Caswell  Mrs.  T.  C.  Beam,  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Catawba  Miss  Mary  J.  Moore,  Maiden,  N.  C. 

Cleveland  Miss  Violet  C.  Thomas,  Box  613,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Craven  Mrs.  Winifred  E.  Daves,  151  Queen  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Cumberland  Mrs.  Anne  Chestnutt  Waddill,  Gillespie  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Duplin  Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner,  Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Durham  Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Taylor,  N.  C.  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Carrie  Battle  Bratcher,  Box  801,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Forsyth  _  Miss  DoUye  B.  Patterson,  111  N.  Trade  St.,  W.-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gaston  Miss  Maude  Mitchell,  604  N.  York  St.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Granville  Miss  Alice  H.  Rayford,  Drawer  1014,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Greene  Miss  Violet  Welch,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Guilford  Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Coles,  1015  Benbow  Road.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Halifax   Miss  Bessie  T.  Shields,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

Harnett  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  Lillington,  N.  C. 

Hertford  Mrs.  Katie  M.  Hart,  Winton,  N.  C. 

Hoke  -  Mrs.  Mayme  Scurlock,  Raeford,  N.  C. 

Iredell    Mrs.  Mary  C.  HoUIday,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Jones  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Wynn,  16  William  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Lincoln  Mrs.  Amelia  T.  Crawford,  R.  3,  Box  48,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Martin  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gray,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Dykes,  R.  10,  Box  300,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Nash  Mrs.  C.  P.  Rich,  517  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Northampton  ...Miss  Willie  Mae  Jeffries,  Rich  Square,  N.  C. 

Orange  Mrs.  M.  Norma  Snipes,  309  McDade  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Person  Mrs.  Pearl  Hoover  Pittman,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Pitt  Mr.  G.  R.  Whitfield,  401  First  St.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Robeson  Miss  Ethel  T.  Hayswood,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Rowan  Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  700  W.  Monroe  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Rutherford  JVIiss  Gladys  M.  Whitfield,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Sampson  Miss  Ada  G.  Battle,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Vance  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Wake  Miss  Nora  Evans,  Berry  O'Kelly  Tr.  School,  Method,  N.  C. 


ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  COMMISSION 


Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman  Rutherfordton 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Secretary  Durham 

Miss  Nena  DeBerry  Salisbury 

Miss  Elizabeth  Black  Concord 

C.  C.  Russ  Whiteville 

E.  H.  Hartsell  Elizabeth  City 

H.  M.  Roland  Burlington 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  N.  W.  Walker,  Chairman  Chapel  Hill 

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Secretary  Lexington 

Dr.  W.  0.  Hampton  Wilmington 

Miss  Kate  Finley  Rockingham 

J.  H.  Grigg  Shelby 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

County'^'  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance  Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming  Burlington 

Alexander  _  .Mrs.  M.  L.  Gwaltney  Taylorsville 

Anson  Miss  Mary  Robinson  .Wadesboro 

Ashe  Nancy  Ruth  Reeves  .West  Jolferson 

Avery  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Wall  .Nevvland 

Beaufort  Mrs.  I.  P.  Hodges  .Washington 

Brunswick  Frank  Sasser  Shallotte 

Buncombe  E.  E.  Connor  _A.sheville 

Burke  Mrs.  Lou  Lonon  Marsteller  Morganton 

Cabarrus  E.  Farrell  White  Concord 

Caldwell  Mrs.  Cathleen  W.  Warren  Lenoir 

Catawba  „_  Miss  Victoria  Bell  Newton 

Cleveland   I.  D.  Lineberger  Shelby 

Columbus  _...Mrs.  Agnes  Barnhardt  Whiteville 

Craven  Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford  New  Bern 

Cumberland  _Mrs.  J.  F.  L.  Armfleld  Fayetteville 

Davidson  Curry  F.  Lopp  Lexington 

Duplin  Mrs.  Harvey  Boney  Kenansville 

Durham   W.  E.  Stanley  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Wiggins  Tarboro 

Forsyth  A.  W.  Cline  _  Winston-Salem 

Franklin. —  Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchner  Xouisburg 

Gaston  3Irs.  Gertrude  Keller  Gastonia 

Gates  Mrs.  C.  H.  Carter  Gatesville 

Granville   Mrs.  Lee  C.  Taylor  Oxford 

Guilford  .Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  Greensboro 

Halifax  -J.  B.  Hall  Scotland  Neck 

Harnett  _Lillie  Davis  Lillington 

Haywood  Homer  Henry  Waynesville 

Iredell  „  Mrs.  E.  M.  Land  Statesville 

Johnston   Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston  Smithfield 

Lee  _..E.  0.  McMahon  Sanford 

Lenoir  Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan  JKinston 

Macon  Miss  Rachel  Davis  Franklin 

McDowell  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick  Marion 

Mecklenburg  _   Wade  H.  Williams  Charlotte 

Montgomery  Charles  J.  McLeod  Biscoe 

Nash   -  _Mrs.  J.  K.  Smith  .Nashville 

New  Hanover  J.  R.  HoUis  „  .Wilmington 

Orange  „  Geo.  H.  Lawrence  Chapel  Hill 

Pasquotank   Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw  Elizabeth  City 

Pitt  .K.  T.  Futrell  Greenville 

Randolph  R.  T.  Lloyd  Asheboro 

Richmond  0.  G.  Reynolds  Bockingham 


 Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod  

 Lumberton 

 Miss  Lona  Glidewell  

 Beidsville 

Rowan  

 JVIrs.  Mary  0.  Linton  

 Salisbury 

 Mrs.  Fannie  W.  Cantrell  

 Butherfordton 

Sampson  

 A.  W.  Daughtry  

 Clinton 

Scotland  

 E.  F.  Murray  

 Laurinburg 

 Otto  B.  Mabry  

 Albemarle 

Surry  Bausie  Marion  Bobson 

Swain  H.  P.  Browning  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  -W.  A.  Wilson  ...JBrevard 

Tyrrell   _..Mrs.  W.  S.  Carawan  Columbia 

Union  P-  Marsh  Monroe 

Vance   Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill  Henderson 

Wake.    Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  Raleigh 

Warren  Miss  Lucy  I.  Leach  Warrenton 

Washington  3Irs.  W.  C.  Brewer  Plymouth 

Wayne  H.  Edwards  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  _  -  C.  C.  McNeill  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  —James  T.  Barnes  Wilson 

Y'ancey   Mrs.  John  S.  LeFevre  Burnsville 

*In  counties  not  listed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  Welfare  Officer.    See  page  9. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCIPALS  (White) 

"S.  A."  denotes  membership  in  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States.  Date  of  original  accreditment  is  given  for  most  schools.  Where  no  date  is 
given  the  school  vpas  accredited  prior  to  1920. 

1.     County  Administrative  Units  (Rural) 


High  School 


Altamahaw-Ossipee.. 

Alexander-Wilson  

Eli-Whitney  

Elon  College  

E.  M.  Holt  

Graham  

Haw  River  

Mebane  , 

Pleasant  Grove  

Sylvan  

Bethlehem  

Hiddenite  

Stony  Point  

Taylorsvile  

Piney  Creek  

Sparta  

Ansonville  

Burnsville  

Deep  Creek  

Lilesville  

Peachland  

Polkton  

Elkland  

Fleetwood  

Green  Valley  

Healing  Springs  

Helton  

Jefferson  

Lansing  

Nathan's  Creek  

Riverview  

Virginia  Carolina  , 

West  Jefferson  

Aitamont  

Cranberry  

Newland  

Aurora   

Bath  

BLlhaven  

Chocowinity  

Pantego   

Aulander  

Colerain  

Mars  Hill  

Merry  Hill  

Powellsville  

Roxobel-Kelford  

Windsor  

Woodville-Lewiston. 

Bladenboro  

Carver's  Creek  

Clarkton  

Elizabethtown  

Kelly  

White  Oak  


Principal  and  School  Address 


David  Miller,  Elon  College,  R.  1  

G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham,  R.  1  

E.  P.  Dixon,  Saxapahaw  

W.  B.  Terrell,  Elon  College  

H.  G.  Self,  Burlington,  R.  1  

W.  A.  Young,  Graham  

J.  R.  Barker,  Graham  

.Joe  P.  Moore,  Mebane  

L.  R.  Williford,  Burlington,  R.  3  

C.  V.  Ferguson,  Snow  Camp  

C.  L.  Matheson,  Taylorsville,  R.  1  

C.  H.  Gryder,  Hiddenite  

J.  W.  McCall,  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville  

L.  K.  Halsey,  Piney  Creek  

C.  R.  Roe,  Sparta  

R.  E.  Beasley,  Ansonville  

L.  S.  Summer,  Polkton,  R.  2  

B.  B.  Hester,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

W.  E.  Powell,  Lilesville  

Fred  Burgess,  Peachland  

E.  T.  Parham,  Polkton  

Bruce  Bowlin,  Todd  

J.  A.  Stanley,  Fleetwood  

B.  H.  Duncan,  Trade,  Tenn  

R.  E.  L.  Plummer,  Grumpier  

J.  I.  Miller,  Sturgills  

G,  B.  Price,  Jefferson  

T,  E.  Belcher,  Lansing  

A.  B.  Hurt,  Nathan's  Creek  

Wade  Eller,  Fig  

F.  C.  Nyc,  Grassy  Creek  

J.  Clyde  Kelly,  West  Jefferson  

R.  Q.  Bault,  Crossnore  

Wesley  M.  Bagby,  Elk  Park  

J.  T.  Tanner,  Newland  

L.  E.  Mercer,  Aurora  

G.  A.  Wilson,  Bath  

Rowe  Henry,  Belhaven  

D.  W.  Arnold,  Washington  

E.  W.  Joyner,  Pantego  

L.  E.  Andrews,  Aulander  

M.  L.  Rowland,  Colerain  

J.  W.  Beach,  Colerain,  R.  1  

R.  G.  Chamlee,  Merry  Hill  

M.  G.  Williams,  Powellsville  

V.  E.  White,  Kelford  

F.  D.  Gooch,  Windsor  

C.  G.  Maddrey,  Lewiston  

J.  H.  Mclver,  Bladenboro  

E.  W.  Morgan,  Councils  

W.  R.  Lathan,  Clarkton  

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  

M.  V.  Parrish,  Kelly  

R.  L.  Pittman,  White  Oak  


Accredited 
Class  Date 
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County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

S.  A. 



II-A 



II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1  Q97 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

S.A. 

1926 

II-A 

S.A. 

1922 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

Brunswick. 


Buncombe.. 


Burke. 


Cabarrus. 


Caldwell. 


Camden.. 
Carteret. 


Caswell. 


Catawba. 


Bolivia  

Leland  

Shallote  

Southport  

Waccamaw  

Barnardsville  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain  

Candler  

Emma  

Fair  view  

Flat  Creek  

French  Broad  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Red  Oak  

Sand  Hill  

Sandy  Mush  

Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs  

Venable  

Weaverville  _ 

West  Buncombe  

Woodfln  

Hildebrand  

Rutherford  College 

Valdese  

Bethel  

Harrisburg  

Hartsell  

Kannapolis  

Mount  Pleasant  

W.  R.  Odell  

Winecoff  

Collettsville  

Granite  Falls  

Hudson  

King's  Creek  

Oak  Hill  

Happy  Valley  

Shiloh  

South  Mills  

Atlantic  

Beaufort  

Barkers  Island  

Morehead  City  

Newport  

Smyrna  

Cobb  Memorial  

Prospect  Hill  

Semora  

Yanceyville  

Banoak  

Ball's  Creek  

Blackburn  

Catawba  

Claremont  

Maiden  


0.  C.  Johnson,  Bolivia  

A.  R.  Reep,  Leland  

Reginald  Turner,  Shallote  

L.  J.  Dawkins,  Southport  

B.  M.  Crawford,  Ashe  

B.  E.  Beasley,  Banardsville  

W.  H.  Jones,  Biltmore  

N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain  

Ed.  Warrick,  Candler  

S.  0.  Wilde,  Emma  

Vernon  W.  Brown,  Fairview  

T.  C.  Roberson,  Weaverville,  R.  1  

C.  M.  McCracken,  Jr.,  Alexander- 
Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville  

0.  H.  Tilson,  Asheville,  R.  2  

Pierce  Henderson,  Leicester  

J.  0.  Terrell,  Biltmore  

Frank  B.  Mann,  Alexander  

C.  C.  Marr.  Candler  

Max  M.  Roberts,  Leicester,  R.  2... 

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

M.  S.  Rose,  Skyland  

Floyd  A.  Brigman,  Asheville,  R.  3  

F.  A.  Penland,  Weaverville  

W.  S.  Burleson,  Skyland  

W.  T.  Wells,  Asheville,  R.  1  

James  W.  Harbison,  Hildebrand  

W.  E.  Wilson,  Rutherford  College. 

C.  C.  Long,  Valdese  

H.  C.  Hudson,  Cabarrus  

Geo.  E.  Smith,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

P.  0.  Purser,  Kannapolis  

G.  T.  Windell,  Mount  Pleasant  

T.  A.  Graham,  Concord,  R.  2  

W.  L.  Harriss,  Concord,  R.  2  

J.  E.  Cobb,  Collettsville  

Samuel  Thompson,  Granite  Falls... 

A.  D.  Huffines,  Hudson  

Boyd  B.  Robinson,  King's  Creek  

C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir,  R.  2  

C.  A.  Parlier,  Patterson  

J.  J.  Brothers,  Jr.,  Shiloh  

M.  P.  Wright,  South  Mills  

T.  B.  Smiley,  Atlantic  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Jr.,  Beaufort  

G.  D.  Hardesty,  Barker's  Island  

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  City  

R.  L.  Pruit,  Newport  

W.  C.  Eagles,  Smyrna  

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffln,  R.  1  

Holland  McSwain,  Prospect  Hill  

Mrs.  H.  E.  Lance,  Semora  

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

M.  S.  Brittain,  Hickory,  R.  2  

C.  H.  Cathey,  Newton,  R.  2  

0.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1  

J.  E.  Coulter,  Catawba  

Dan  Byrd,  Claremont  

J.  B.  Whitener,  Maiden  
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II -A 

TT  TJ 

TT  TJ 

H-rl 

II-B 

1932 

ii-a 

1922 

ii-a 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

TT  U 

TT  A 

II-A 

1  QQ  1 

iyoi 

II  A 

II-B 

1  097 

II-A 

II-B 

XVOXj 

II-B 

II-B 

II-A 

1  OOQ 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

r 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1  QOc: 

TT  A 

ii>^4 

TT  A 

II-B 

1933 

TT  A 

TT  A 

TT  A 

II-A 

1924 

TT  T? 
ll-U 

1  Q9Q 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

I-B 

1924 

I-B 

1921 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

Mountain  View. 
Sherrill's  Ford.. 

Startown  

Oxford  

Bells  

Bennett  

Bonlee  

Goldston  

Moncure  

Pittsboro  

Siler  City  

Silk  Hope  

Chowan  

Elf  

Hayesville  

Ogden  

Belwood  

Bethwarc  

Boiling  Springs. 

Casar  

Fallston  

No.  3  Township. 
No.  8  Township. 

Grover  

Lattimore  

Mocresboro  

Piedmont  

Waco  

Acme  Delco  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Evergreen  

Fair  Bluff  

Hallsboro  

Tabor  

Whiteville  

Bridgeton  

Craven  Co.  F.  L 

Dover  

Jasper  

Eastover  

Gray's  Creek  

Hope  Mills  

Linden  

Massey  Hill  

South  River  

Seventy -First.... 

Stedman  

Moyock  

Poplar  Branch.. 

Avon  

Kitty  Hawk  

Hatteras  

Manteo  

Rodanthe  

Stumpy  Point.... 


D.  M.  Aderholdt,  Henry  River  

Willard  Drum,  Sherrill's  Ford  

J.  L.  Sox,  Newton,  R.  5  

R.  K.  Johnston,  Conover  

J.  M.  Hunter,  Apex,  R.  3  

A.  L.  Combs,  Bennett  

Curtis  Chrissman,  Bonlee  

W.  F.  Veasey,  Goldston  

R.  P.  Umstead,  Moncure  

J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  

J.  L.  Duncan,  Siler  City  

J.  D.  Shaw,  Siler  City,  R.F.D  

P.  L.  Baumgardner,  Tyner  

J.  Walter  Moore,  Hayesville,  R.  3  

W.  Arthur  Young,  Hayesville  

J.  K.  Stiles,  Brasstown  

H.  M.  Young,  Belwood  

Mrs.  Helen  G.  Neal,  Kings  Mountain 

0.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs.....  

H.  M.  Loy,  Casar  

W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston  

Lawton  Blanton,  Shelby  

J.  L.  Dennis,  Shelby,  R.  5  

B.  F.  Bird,  Grover  

G.  R.  Stine,  Lattimore  

J.  A.  Kiser,  Mooresboro  

F.  M.  Biggerstaff,  Lawndale  

C.  M.  King,  Waco  

H.  L.  Stone,  Delco  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Cerro  Gordo  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

C.  E.  Snoddy,  Evergreen  

1.  C.  Pait,  Fair  Bluf¥  

H.  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Hallsboro  

A.  A.  White,  Tabor  

G.  0.  Rogers,  Whiteville  

T.  A.  Windley .Bridgeton  

S.  L.  Homewood,  Vanceboro  

R.  L.  Pugh,  Dover  

Ben  W.  Brock,  New  Bern,  R.  2  

D.  S.  McCormick,  Fayetteville,  R.  1  

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills,  R.  2  

K.  A.  McDonald,  Hope  Mills  

Eugene  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  Linden  

W.  0.  Kelley,  Fayetteville,  R.F.D  

J.  W.  Puckett,  Jr.,  Wade  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3  

J.  D.  Jerome,  Stedman  

T.  B.  Elliott,  Moyock  

Albert  Purcell,  Poplar  Branch  

S.  E.  Green,  Avon  

L.  W.  Anderson,  Kitty  Hawk  

J.  W.  Hamilton,  Hatteras  

F.  T.  Johnson,  Manteo  

Walter  Cox,  Rodanthe  

R.  B.  Young,  Stumpy  Point  
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County 

n ign  ocnool 

Davidson  

Arcadia  

Davie  

Cliurchland  

Davis-Townsend  

Denton  

Fair  Grove  

Hasty  

Linwood  

Midway  

Pilot  

Reeds  

Southmont  

Tyro  

Wallburg  

Welcome  

Farm'gt'n-Smith  G've. 
Jerusalem  

Duplin  

iMockville  

Shady  Grove  

Beulaville  

Durham  

B.  F.  Grady  

Calypso  

Chinquapin  

Faison  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Rose  Hill  

Wallace  

Warsaw  

Bethesda  

Edgecombe  

Bragtown  

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  

Oak  Grove  

Battleboro  

Forsyth  

Conetoe  

Leggett  

South  Edgecombe  

West  Edgecombe  

Clemmons  

Franklin  

Griffith  

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs  

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

Vienna  

Bunn  

Edward  L.  Best  

Epsom  

Gold  Sand  

Louisburg  

Youngsville  

Principal  and  School  Address 


Carl  Motsinger,  Welcome,  R.  1  

J.  F.  Turner,  Jr.,  Linwood,  R.  1  

Curtis  Bivens,  Lexington,  R.  2  

F.  H.  Hunter,  Denton  

L.  H.  Koon,  Thomasville,  R.  3  

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville,  R.  2  

R.  D.  Arrowood,  Linwood  

J.  C.  Sink,  Lexington,  R.  1  

F.  H.  Smith,  Thomasville,  R.  1  

E.  W.  Rentz,  Lexington,  R.  3  

E.  C.  Willis,  Southmont  

T.  K.  Huss,  Lexington,  R.  5  

H.  F.  Pardue,  Wallburg  

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  

G.  R.  Madison,  Farmington  

E.  W.  Junker,  Cooleemee  

E.  C.  Staton,  Mocksville  

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Advance  

John  M.  Hargett,  Beulaville  

C.  H.  Walker,  Seven  Springs  

B.  B.  Holder,  Calypso  

Arthur  Ranes,  Chinquapin  

H.  T.  Ray,  Faison  

W.  V.  Nix,  Kenansville  

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Magnolia  

D.  C.  Mosteller,  Rose  Hill  

J.  S.  Blair,  Wallace  

J.  K.  Long,  Warsa^p  

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6_  

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2  

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  7  

G.  A.  Short,  Durham,  R.  3  

W.  H.  Cherry,  Bahama  

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham  

Wm.  J.  Barefoot,  Battleboro  

J.  P.  McBryde,  Conetoe  

S.  D.  Bundy,  Tarboro,  R.  4  

N.  E.  Gresham,  Pinetops  

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mount,  R.F.D.. 
Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons.... 

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4. 
J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Kernersville.... 

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville  

J.  H,  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.... 
W.  S.  Horton,  Tobaccoville,  R.  1. 

E.  K.  McNew,  Winston-Salem,  R.7. 
J.  C.  Colley,  Rural  Hall  

F.  M.  White,  Kernersville,  R.  1  

J.  F.  Barrier,  Pfafftown  

J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown  

S.  L.  Bowen,  Bunn  

R.  E.  Miller,  Spring  Hope,  R.  2  

J.  A.  Woodward,  Henderson,  R.  1.... 

W.  Owen  Reed,  Gupton  

W.  R.  Mills,  Louisburg  

W.  L.  Eddinger,  Youngsville  


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 



II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

I-A 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 



II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1933 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

II-A 

1926 

Educational 
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County 


Gaston. 


Gates. 


Graham. 


Granville. 


Greene. 


Guilford. 


Halifax- 


Harnett. 


Haywood. 


Kig!)  School 


Belmont  

Bessemer  City  

Cramerton  

Dallas  

Lowell  

Mount  Holly  

Stanley  

Tryon  

Gates  

Gatesville  

Hobbsville  

Sunbury  

Robbinsville  

Stecoah  

Tapoco  

Berea  

Creedmoor  

Oak  Hill  

Stem  

Stovall  

Wilton  

Hookerton  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

Maury  

Alamance  

Allen  Jay  

Bessemer  

Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  

Jamestown  

McLeansville  

Monticello  

Nathaniel  Greene 

Oak  Ridge  

Pleasant  Garden.. 

Proximity  

Rankin  

Stokesdale  

Summerfield  

Sumner  _ 

Aurelian  Springs. 

Hobgood  

Scotland  Neck  

Anderson  Creek... 

Angler  

Benhaven  

Boone  Trail  , 

Buies  Creek  

Coats   

Dunn  

Erwin  (Duke)  , 

Lafayette  „.. 

Lillington  

Bethel  

Clyde  

Fine's  Creek  

VV;iynesville  


Principal  and  School  Address 


H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont  

James  R.  Caldwell.  Bessemer  City.. 

A.  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton  

Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

E.  A.  Thompson,  Mount  Holly  

0.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley  

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Bessemer  City,  R.  1  .. 
T.  J.  Jessup,  Gates  

F.  B.  Aycock,  Gatesville  

J.  J.  Beale,  Hobbsville  

C.  G.  Berry,  Sunbury  

D.  C.  Butler,  Robbinsville  

W.  M.  Hunt,  Stecoah  

Fulton  Thomasson,  Tapoco  

VV.  D.  Taylor,  Oxford,  R.  1  

J.  A.  Pitts,  Creedmoor  

F.  M.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2 

C.  L.  Gates,  Stem  

R.  C.  Young,  Stovall  

H.  S.  Broome,  Franklinton,  R.  1  

J.  C  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  W.  Isley,  Snow  Hill  

J.  B.  Haney,  Walstonburg  

R.  E.  Williford,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

Carl  E.  Mabry,  Greensboro,  R.  4  

R.  C.  Harris,  High  Point,  R.  3  

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  5  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville  

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  

E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  McLeansville  

E.  M.  Yoder,  Brown  Summit  

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

Miss  Notre  M.  Johnson,  Oak  Ridge  

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

Mary  Wills  McCulloch,  Greensboro. 

H.  G.  Waters,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

C.  L.  Walker,  Stokesdale  

A.  C.  Metz,  Summerfield  

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1  

V.  C.  Matthews,  Littleton  

1.  C.  Ainsley,  Hobgood  

F.  M.  Tucker,  Scotland  Neck  

F.  A.  Ficquett,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1  

John  0.  Wood,  Angier  

C.  H.  Dula,  Olivia  

R.  A.  Pope,  Mamers  

J.  A.  Campbell,  Buies  Creek  

Owen  Odum,  Coats  

J.  S.  Bryan,  Dunn  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

B.  F.  Kendall,  Kipling  

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington  

C.  C.  Hanson,  Waynesville,  R.  3  

S.  E.  Connatser,  Clyde  

F.  L.  Safiford,  Crabtree,  R.  1  

M.  H.  Bowles,  Waynesville  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


I-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

I-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
I-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
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High  School 


Dana  _. 

East  Flat  Rock.. 

Edneyville  , 

Etowah  

Hat  Rock  

Fletcher  

Mill's  River  

Ahoskie  

Harrellsville  

.Murfrcesboro  

Raeford  

Engelhard  

Fairfield  

Lake  Landing.... 

Ocracoke  

Sladesville  

Swan  Quarter.... 
Celeste  Henkel.. 

Central  

Cool  Springs  

Harmony  

Scotts  

Sharon  

Troutraan  

Union  Grove  

Cullowhee  

Glenville  

John's  Creek  

Sylva  

Webster  

Archer  Lodge  

Benson  

Clayton  

Cleveland  

Corinth-Holder.. 

Four  Oaks  

Glendale  

Kenly  

Meadow  

Micro  

Pine  Level  

Princeton  

Selma  

Smithfield  

Wilson's  Mills.... 

Comfort  

Maysville  

PoUocksville  

Trenton  

Broadway  

Deep  River  

Greenwood  

Jonesboro  

Contentnea  

La  Grange  

Moss  Hill  

Pink  Hill  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp... 


Principal  and  School  Address 


C.  F.  Jervis,  Dana  

Miss  Bessie  Steedmau,  East  Flat  Rock 

T.  A.  Cathey,  Edneyville  

R.  W.  Jones,  Etowah  

E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock  

N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville,  R.F.D... 

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe  

J.  H.  Moore,  Ahoskie  

T.  A.  Parker,  Harrellsville  

J.  B  Henson,  Murfreesboro  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford  

R.  L.  Shirlen,  Engelhard  

E.  M.  Pickard,  Fairfield  

A.  E.  Baum,  Lake  Landing  

Graydon  L.  Ring,  Ocracoke  

F.  M.  Eason,  Scranton  

G.  P.  Carr,  Swan  Quarter  

R.  B.  Madison,  Statesville,  R.  6  

W.  C.  Grose,  Statesville,  R.  2  

B.  M.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2  

R.  H.  Lankford,  Harmony  

E.  B.  Bass,  Scotts  

R.  D.  Huitt,  Eufola  

G.  N.  Neel,  Troutman  

A.  H.  Wolfe,  Union  Grove  

C.  A.  Hoyle,  Cullowhee  

F.  S.  Griffin,  Gle-iville  

Lucius  Cope,  Cullowhee  

W.  C.  Reed,  Sylva  

S.  B.  Hutchison,  Webster  

S.  T.  Liles,  Wilson's  Mills  

N.  G.  Woodlief,  Benson  

M.  T.  Lambeth,  Clayton  

G.  B.  Strickland,  Clayton,  R.  1  

Harry  Keller,  Zebulon,  R.  1  

J.  T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks  

E.  T.  Boyette,  Kenly,  R.  2  

G.  T.  Whitley,  Kenly  

S.  G.  Chappell,  Benson,  R.F.D  

L.  J.  Worthington,  Micro  

J.  T.  Jerome,  Pine  Level  

M.  P.  Young,  Princeton  

0.  A.  Tuttle,  Selma  

A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfield  

S.  R.  Cotton,  Wilson's  Mills  

C.  F.  Boyette,  Comfort  

W.  D.  Maultsby,  Maysville  

R.  L.  Patrick,  PoUocksville  

A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Broadway.„  

W.  C.  Harward,  Moncure  

W.  G.  Coltrane,  Lemon  Springs  

W.  C.  Strowd,  Jonesboro  

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  1  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  La  Grange  

Charles  Reid  Ross,  Kinston,  R.  4  

A.  R.  Munn,  Pink  Hill  

John  A.  Winfield,  Kinston,  R.F.D.  5... 
H.  S.  Capps,  Kinston  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1928 

11 -A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1921 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

S. 

A. 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 
II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

II-B 

1920 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

S. 

A. 

II-A 

s. 

A. 



II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
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High  School 


North  Brook  

Rock  Springs  

Union  

Franklin  

Highlands  

Beach  Glen  

Mars  Hill  

Marshall  

Hot  Springs  

Spring  Creek  

Walnut  

White  Rock  

Farm  Life  

Bear  Grass  

Jamesville  

Oak  City  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Glenwood  

Xebo  

North  Cove  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden  

Bain  

Berryhill  

Cornelius  

Davidson  

Derita  

Huntersville  

Long  Creek  

Matthews  

Newell  

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek  

Pineville  

Sharon  

Thomasboro  

Bakersville  (Bowman) 
Spruce  Pine  (Harris) . 

Tipton  Hill  

Biscoe  

Candor  

Mt.  Gilead  

St;ir  

i'roy  

Aberdeen  

Cameron  

Carthage  

Farm  Life  

Hemp  

Pinehurst  

Vass-Lakeview  

West  End  

Bailey  

Benvenue  

Castalia  

Coopers  

Middlesex  

Xashville  

Red  Oak  

Spring  Hope  

Whitakers  


Principal  and  School  Address 


J.  H.  Heafner,  Cherryville,  R  

J.  E.  Ramsey,  Denver  

T.  M.  Lutz,  Jr.,  Vale,  R.F.D  

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  

0.  F.  Summer,  Highlands  

T.  P.  Burgess,  Ivy  

C.  G.  Jervis,  Mars  Hill  

O.  S.  Dillard,  Marshall  

W.  L.  Rikerd,  Hot  Springs  

J.  V.  Howell,  Spring  Creek  

J.  O.  Wells,  Walnut  

R.  W.  Cook,  Marshall,  R.  4  

Chas.  A.  Hough,  Williamston,  R.  4. 
T.  0.  Hickman,  Williamston,  R.  2  

A.  L.  Pollock,  Jamesville  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

R.  I.  Leake,  Robersonville  

D.  N.  Hix,  Williamston  

W.  B.  Harrill,  Nealsville  

C.  E.  Cashatt,  Nebo  

J.  E.  Allen,  Sevier  

G.  B.  Rhodes,  Old  Fort  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Marion,  R.  4  

Buford  Cromer,  Matthews,  R.  3  

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

H.  H.  Scott,  Cornelius   

C.  L.  Ives,  Davidson  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Derita  

H.  A.  Wood,  Huntersville  

C.  S.  Hinson,  Huntersville,  R.  I  

B.  M.  Squires,  Matthews  

J.  T.  Adams,  Newell  

R.  S.  Rainey,  Charlotte,  R.  I  

John  G.  Barnette,  Paw  Creek  

S.  A.  McDuffie,  Pineville  

C.  R.  Hutchison,  Charlotte,  R.  2  

G.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

J.  L.  Burnett,  Bakersville  

J.  B.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine  

N.  P.  Steppe,  Tipton  Hill  

C.  B.  Thomas,  Biscoe  

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor  

H.  A.  Nanney,  Mt.  Gilead  

W.  E.  Williams,  Star  

W.  E.  Pell,  Troy  

R.  C.  Zimmerman,  Aberdeen  

R.  F.  Lowry,  Cameron  

0.  B.  Welch,  Carthage  

J.  P.  Kiser,  Vass,  R.  1  

E.  A.  West,  Hemp  

W.  P.  Morton,  Pinehurst  

John  McCrummen,  Vass  

J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End  

J.  N.  Grant,  Bailey  

H.  J.  Massey,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3  

W.  C.  Hopkins,  Castalia  

E.  C.  Pearce,  Elm  City,  R.F.D  

C.  B.  Honeycutt,  Middlesex  

A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville  

E.  C.  Jernigan,  Red  Oak  

P.  C.  Newton,  Spring  Hope  

Harvey  E.  White,  Whitakers  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
I-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

I-  B 

II-  A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
I-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1928 
1925 
1932 
1921 
1932 
1930 
1926 
1923 
1931 
1930 
1924 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1925 
1924 
1923 

1924 
1923 

1922 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1922 
1922 
1927 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1926 
1926 
1924 
1924 
1929 

1924 
1924 
1929 
1925 
1924 
1922 
1925 
1921 
1923 
1926 


1927 
1925 
1924 
1928 
1926 
1925 
1927 
1933 
1923 
1923 

1923 
1924 
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County 


New  Hanover. 
Northampton- 


Onslow. 


Orange. 


Pamlico   — . 


Pasquotank- 


Pender. 


Perquimans. 
Person  


Pitt  


Polk. 


Randolph- 


High  School 


New  Hanover  

Conway  

Gaston  

Jackson  

Rich  Square  

Seaboard  

Severn  

Woodland  

Dixon  

Jacksonville  

Richlands  

Swansboro  

White  Oak  

Aycock  

Efland  

Hillsboro  

Alliance  

Arapahoe  

Hobucken  

Oriental  

Stonewall  

Central  

Newland  

Weeksville  

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady..., 

Maple  Hill  , 

Topsail  

Perquimans  County. 

Allensville  

Bethel  Hill  

Helena  

Hurdle  Mills  

Roxboro  

Ayden  —  

Bell  Arthur  

Belvoir  

Bethel  

Chicod  

Farmville  

Fountain  

Grifton  

Grimesland  

Pactolus  

Stokes  

Winterville  

Green  Creek  

Stearns  

Sunny  View  

Farmer  

Franklinville  

Grays  Chapel  

Liberty  

Providence  

Ramseur  

Randleman  

Seagrove  

Staley  

Trinity  


Principal  and  School  Address 


W.  0.  Hampton  

R.  M.  Peele,  Conway  

Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Garysburg  

M.  B.  Poole,  Jackson  

W.  J.  Early,  Rich  Square  

T.  R.  Everett,  Seaboard  

W.  S.  Clarke,  Severn  

R.  R.  Jackson,  Woodland  

B.  B.  C.  Kesler,  Dixon  

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Jacksonville  

0.  P.  Johnson,  Richlands  

E.  R.  Perry,  Swansboro  

L.  B.  Farnell,  Maysville  

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  Hillsboro,  R.  2  

H.  L.  Swain,  Efland  

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

F.  W.  Girlinghouse,  Alliance  

T.  J.  Collier,  Arapahoe  

H.  D.  Epting,  Hobucken  

R.  B.  Trotman,  Oriental  

A.  L.  Bramlett,  Stonewall  

R.  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5  

A.  B.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City, 

R.  T.  Ryland,  Weeksville  

F.  R.  Lennon,  Atkinson  

King  D.  Brown,  Burgaw  

L.  R.  McCall,  Rocl.y  Point  

J.  L.  Armstrong,  Maple  Hill  

L  J.  Kellum,  Scotts  Hill  

E.  E.  Bundy,  Hertford  

N.  J.  Todd,  Roxboro,  R.  2  

R.  B.  Griffin,  Woodsdale,  R.  2  

R.  C.  Garrison,  Timberlake  

J.  B.  Currin,  Hurdle  Mills  

G.  C.  Davidson  

W.  T.  Byrd,  Ayden  

H.  C.  Oglesby,  Bell  Arthur  

Newman  Lewis,  Greenville,  R.  4  

E.  B.  Page,  Bethel  

D.  T.  House,  Jr.,  Greenville,  R.  3  

R.  E.  Boyd,  Farmville  

H.  B.  Mayo,  Fountain  

Perry  Case,  Grifton  

R.  N.  Hinnant,  Grimesland  

S.  T.  Cherry,  Pactolus  

Z.  E.  Brinson,  Stokes  

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville  

W.  J.  Nesbitt,  Campobello,  S.C.,R.4... 
J.  M.  Andrews,  Columbus  

F.  W.  Taylor,  Mill  Spring  R.  2  

W.  H.  Dewar,  Farmer  

J.  H.  Mitchell,  Franklinville  

Adam  S.  Hunt,  Franklinville,  R.  1  

D.  C.  Holt,  Liberty  

C.  A.  Cox,  Climax  

R.  C.  White,  Ramseur  

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

J.  M.  Green,  Seagrove  

W.  M.  Johnson,  Staley  

A.  R.  Bullock,  Trinity  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


I-  AA 

II-  A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 


S.A.   

1926 

1927 

1922 
1929 
1923 
1928 
1922 
1922 
1931 
1928 
1930 
1927 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1925 
1923 
1922 
1928 
1930 
1925 
1923 

1925 

1923 
1925 
1930 
1928 
1924 
1932 
S.A.  1925 


1924 
1931 

1926 
1921 
1931 

1928 

1925 


1926 
1931 
1923 

1923 
1924 
1928 

1924 
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County 


Richmond  

Bobeson  


Rockingham. 


Rowan. 


Rutherford. 


Sampson. 


Scotland. 


High  Schc 


Eilerbe  

Hoffman  

Allenton  

Barnesville  

B.  T  

Fairmont  

Fairmont  (Indian)  

Maxton  

Orrum  

Parlfton  

Pembroke  (Indian)  

Philadelphus  

Prospect  (Indian)  

Rowland  

Smiths  

St.  Pauls  

Union  Chapel  (Indian) 

Bethany  

Mayodan  

Ruffln  

Stoneville  

Wentworth  

China  Grove  

Cleveland  

East  Spencer  

Granite  Quarry  

Landis  

Muunt  Ulla  

Rockwell  

Spencer  

Woodleaf  _  

Alexander  

Cliffside  

Cool  Springs 

(Forest  City)  

Ellenboro  

Harris  

Henrietta-Caroleen  

Hollis  

Mt.  Vernon  

Rutherfordton- 

Spindale  

Sunshine  

Clement   

Franklin  

Garland  

Halls  

Herring  

Ingold  

Mingo  

Newton  Grove  

Piney  Grove  

Plain  View  

Roseboro  

Salemburg  

Taylors  Bridge  

Turkey  

Westbrook  

Gibson  

Laurinburg  

Wagram  


Principal  and  School  Address 


R.  F.  Little,  Eilerbe  

J.  J.  Pence,  Hoffman  

T.  a.  Little,  Allenton  

E.  G.  Bourne,  Barnesville  

D.  B.  Oliver,  Lumberton,  R.  1  

T.  S.  Teague,  Fairmont  

Kermit  Lowry,  Fairmont  

C.  L.  Green,  Maxton  

C.  H.  McGregor,  Orrum  

R.  L.  Andrews,  Parkton  

J.  E.  Sawyer,  Pembroke  

Frank  D.  McLeod,  Red  Springs.... 
L.  W.  Jacobs,  Pembroke  

F.  L.  Adams,  Rowland  

J.  E.  Redfern,  Lumberton,  R.  5  

E.  R.  Franklin,  St.  Pauls  

M.  L.  Lowry,  Pembroke  

E.  J.  Carter,  Summerfleld  

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

Paul  S.  Cragan,  Ruffln  

L.  W.  Kelly,  Stoneville  

M.  D.  Field,  Wentworth  

F.  N.  Shearouse,  China  Grove.. 

W.  T.  Long,  Cleveland  

W.  B.  Kesler,  East  Spencer  

R.  Lee  Trexler,  Granite  Quarry 

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis  

O.  M.  Staton,  Mount  Ulla  

G.  R.  Brown,  Rockwell  

J.  D.  Messick,  Spencer  

C.  A.  Furr,  Woodleaf  

W.  E.  Sweatt,  Union  Mills  

B.  P.  Caldwell,  Cliffside  

C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City  

Curtis  Price,  Ellenboro  

J.  J.  Tarlton,  Harris  

V.  B.  Cooper,  Caroleen  

W.  P.  Whiteside,  Hollis  

E.  S.  Teague,  Forest  City,  R.  3.. 

L.  E.  Spikes,  Rutherfordton  

W.  L.  Lathan,  Bostic  

L.  P.  Hendrix,  Autryville  R  

Robt.  R.  Walker,  Kerr  R  

C.  W.  Petty,  Jr.,  Garland  

F.  F.  Thompson,  Clmton,  R.  3  

Loyd  Wood,  Clinton,  R.  5  

J.  0.  Humphries,  Ingold  

L.  B.  Wilson,  Dunn,  R.  1  

James  Howell,  Newton  Grove  

L.  B.  Taylor,  Faison,  R  

W.  G.  Johnston,  Dunn,  R.  6  

H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro  

R.  R.  Cusick,  Salemburg  

Hugh  B.  Covington,  Clinton,  R. 
S.  Z.  Pollock,  Turkey  

I.  J.  Stephenson,  Dunn,  R.  6  

R.  M.  McGirt,  Gibson  

J.  H.  Fleming,  Laurinburg  

E.  W.  Avent,  Wagram  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

S.  A. 

1923 

II-A 

S.  A. 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1927 

I-B 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1930 

I-A 

S.  A. 

1923 

I-A 

S.  A. 



II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1928 

I-B 

S.  A. 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

I-AA 

S.  A. 

1925 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1932 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 
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Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Aquadale  

Badin  , 

Endy  

Millingport  

New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield  

Ridgecrest  

Stanfield  

Francisco  

Germanton  

King  

Lawsonville  

Reynolds  

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Sandy  Ridge  

Walnut  Cove  

Beulah  

Bryan  

Copeland  

Dobson  

Elkin  

Flat  Rock  

Franklin  

Lowgap  

Pilot  Mountain  

Westfteld  

White  Plains  

Almond  

Bryson  City  

Proctor  

Brevard  

Rosman  

Columbia  

Gum  Neck  

Benton  Heights  

Indian  Trail  

Jackson  

Marshville  

Mineral  Springs  

New  Salem  

Prospect  

Union  

Unionville  

Waxhaw  , 

Wesley  Chapel  

Wingate  

Aycock  

Dabney  

Townsville  

Vance  County  F.  L. 

Zeb  Vance  

Apex  

Gary  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  


J.  P.  Lowder,  Aquadale  

A.  S.  Anderson  

J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle,  R.  6  

J.  R.  Barbee,  Albemarle,  R.  3  

L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

C.  J.  Scott,  Norwood  

C.  H.  McRee,  Oakboro  

M.  H.  Taylor,  Richfield  

R.  C.  Hatley,  Stanfield,  R.  1  

S.  R.  Bivens,  Stanfield  

A.  R.  Phillips,  Francisco  

L.  Tolar,  Germanton  

M.  Felts,  King  

D.  Lassiter,  Lawsonville  

G.  Guthrie,  Westfteld,  R.  1  

D.  Sides,  Pine  Hall  

\V.  C.  A^oorhees,  Pinnacle  

V.  R.  White,  Sandy  Ridge  

Mrs. Anne  Fulton  Carter,WalnutCove. 

P.  G.  Bolick,  Bottom  

J.  Mark  McAdams,  Mountain  Park  

Arthur  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2  

M.  G.  Stanley,  Dobson  

Walter  R.  Schaff,  Elkin  

E.  B.  Carroll,  Mt.  Airy,  R.F.D  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy,  R.F.D  

M.  C.  Minor,  Lowgap  

Chas.  E.  Hiatt,  Pilot  Mountain  

O.  H.  Hauser,  Westfield  

R.  A.  Sullivan,  White  Plains  

J.  D.  Warrick,  Almond  

C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr..  Bryson  City  

Chas.  C.  Haskins,  Proctor  

.J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard  

R.  T.  Kinzey,  Rosman  

W.  T.  Crutchfield,  Columbia  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  Columbia  

J.  H.  Williams,  Monroe,  R.F.D  

V.  A.  Moore,  Indian  Trail  

A.  B.  Starnes,  Mineral  Springs  

E.  D.  Johnson,  Marshville  

S.  M.  Kale,  Mineral  Springs  

J.  E.  Griffin,  Monroe,  R.F.D  

S.  H.  Lathan,  Monroe,  R.  4  

G.  L.  McManus,  Monroe,  R.  1  

D.  S.  Davis,  Unionville  

A.  E.  Harrington,  Waxhaw  

M.  B.  Liles,  Monroe,  R.  5  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Wingate  

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson,  R.  1  

B.  A.  Scott,  Dabney  

A.  L.  Isley,  Townsville  

C.  P.  Rogers,  Middleburg.  

C.  A.  Dees,  Kittrell  

B.  D.  Bunn,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Gary  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs  

L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  


II-A 


II-A 
I-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

II-B 

II-B 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
IB 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
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High  School 


Holly  Springs  

Kniglitdale  

Millbrook  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Wake  Forest  

Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina  

Warrenton  

Creswell  

Plymouth  

Roper  

Boone  

Blowing  Rock  

Bethel.._  

Cove  Creek  

Brogden  

Eureka   

Grantham  

Mount  Olive  

Nahunta  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  

Seven  Springs... 

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mountain  View. 

Miller's  Creek... 

Roaring  River.... 

Ronda  

Traphill  

Wilkesboro  

Black  Creek  

Gardner's  

Lucama  

Rock  Ridge  

Saratoga  

Stantonsburg.... 

Boonville  

Courtney  

East  Bend  

Jonesville  

Yadkinville  

Bee  Log  

Bald  Creek  

Burnsville  

Clearmont  

Micaville  


Principal  and  School  Address 


R.  A.  Haddock,  Holly  Springs.... 

J.  F.  Woodward,  Knightdale  

C.  M.  Billings,  Jr.,  Millbrook  

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

L.  H.  McNeely,  Wendell  

Randolph  Benton,  Wake  Forest.. 

P.  W.  Cooper,  Littleton  

J.  W.  King,  Macon  

J.  H.  Cowles,  Norlina  

J.  B.  Miller,  Warrenton  

C.  H.  Aderholt,  Creswell  

E.  H.  Hicks,  Plymouth  

E.  N.  Riddle,  Roper  

G.  H.  Hill,  Boone  

G.  E.  Tester,  Blowing  Rock  

Ralph  Spainhour,  Sugar  Grove.. 
S.  F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove  

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Dudley,  R.F.D  

Leon  Couch,  Eureka  

F.  S.  Cantrell,  Goldsboro,  R.  1.. 

C.  H.  Pinner,  Mount  Olive  

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville  

H.  C.  Banks,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

J.  G.  White,  Seven  Springs  

S.  E.  Matthews,  Champion  

E.  R.  Spruill,  Hays  

R.  V.  Day,  Miller's  Creek  

C.  M.  Cook,  Roaring  River  

G.  H.  Hill,  Ronda  

D.  R.  Wright,  Traphill  

T.  E.  Story,  Wilkesboro  

F.  E.  Howard,  Black  Creek  

R.  D.  Gray,  Wilson,  R.  5  

W.  B.  Barnes,  Lucama  

W.  H.  Crawford,  Wilson,  R.  1... 

M.  M.  Walters,  Wilson,  R.  4  

M.  T.  Moye,  Stantonsburg  

R.  S.  Shore,  Boonville  

R.  T.  Moore,  Yadkinville,  R.F.D. 

A.  0.  Joines,  East  End  

Z.  H.  Dixon,  Jonesville  

R.  H.  Crater,  Yadkinville  

Miss  Hope  Buck,  Bee  Log  

R.  A.  Proffit,  Bald  Creek  

B.  M.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  

E.  B.  Bailey,  Day  Book  

F.  G.  Brummitt,  Micaville  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

S.A.  1923 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

192& 
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2.     City  Administrative  Units 

Junior  High  Schools  are  not  rated  but  are  grouped  with  the  senior  high  school  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 


County 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Alamance  

Burlington  

C.  E.  Buckner,  Burlington  

Anson  

Morven  

M.  L.  Ham,  Jr.,  Morven  

Wadesboro  

F.  R.  Richardson,  Wadesboro  

Beaufort  

Washington  

E.  Frank  Ruble,  Washington  

Buncombe  

Asheville-David-M'l'd. 

Lee  H.  Edwards,  Asheville  

Hall-Fletcher  

C.  B.  Anderson,  Asheville  

Burke  

Glen  Alpine  

B.  S.  Flaxco,  Glen  Alpine  

Morganton  

E.  0.  Randolph,  Morganton  

Cabarrus  

Concord  

H.  F.  Krauss,  Concord  

Caldwell  

Lenoir  

D.  R.  Mast,  Lenoir  

Catawba  

Hickory  

W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory  

Newton  

B.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  

Cherokee  

Andrews  

Gladys  Chadwick,  Andrews  

Murphy  

H.  Bueck,  Murphy  

Chowan  

Miss  Paulina  Hassell,  Edenton  

Cleveland  

King's  Mountain  

B.  N.  Barnes,  King's  Mountain  

Shelby  

W.  E.  Abernathy,  Shelby  

Craven  

New  Bern  

J.  M.  Shields,  New  Bern  

Cumberland  

Fayetteville  

C.  Parker  Poole,  Fayetteville  

Davidson  

Lexington  

T.  D.  Stokes,  Lexington  

Thomasville  

D.  W.  Maddox,  Thomasville  

Mills  Home  

A.  C.  Lovelace,  Thomasville  

Durham  

Durham — Senior  

Quinton  Holton,  Durham  

Central  Jr  

W.  M.  Upchurch,  Durham  

East  Durham  

H.  E.  Nycum,  East  Durham  

Edward  K.  Powe 

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham  

Edgecombe  

Tarboro  

R.  D.  White,  Tarboro  

Forsyth  

R.  J.  Reynolds  

C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem  

North  Junior  

Carrie  Dungan,  Winston-Salem  

South  Junior  

James  M.  Shields,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  

Franklinton  

L.  P.  Spencer,  Franklinton  

Cherryville  

Hunter  Huss,  Cherryville  

F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia  

Granville  

Oxford  

N.  W.  Weldon,  Oxford  

Orphanage  

D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford  

Guilford  

Greensboro  (Central).. 
Central  Junior  

E.  T.  McSwain,  Greensboro  

H.  A.  Helms,  Greensboro  

Lindley  Junior  

E.  H.  McBane,  Greensboro  

Gillespie  Park  Jr 

M.  D.  Teague,  Greensboro  

High  Point  

Henry  Grady  Owens,  High  Point  

Halifax  

Enfield  

H.  M.  Lynch  Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids  

P.  A.  Reid,  Roanoke  Repids  

Weldon  

Katrine  Wiggins,  Weldon  

Haywood  

Canton  _  _. 

R.  J.  Reveley,  Canton  

Henderson  

Hendersonville  

F.  M.  Waters,  Hendersonville  

Iredell  

Mooresville  

C.  L.  Hood,  Mooresville  

Statesville  

J.  W.  Wheeler,  Statesville..  

Lee  

Sanford  

J.  S.  Truitt,  Sanford  

Lenoir  

Kinston  

J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston  

Lincoln   

Lincolnton  

S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  

McDowell  

Marion  

Hugh  F.  Beam,  Marion  

Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

I-AA 

I-B 
II-A 

I-AA 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

I-AA 
II-A 
II-A 

I-AA 
II-A 

I-B 

I-AA 

I- A 

>  I-AA 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
I-B 

I-AA 

I-AA 
II-A 

I-AA 
II-A 
II-A 

I-A 

I-A 
II-A 

I-AA 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
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County 


Mecklenburg 

Moore  

Nash   

Orange  

Pasquotank- 
Pitt  

Polk  

Randolph  

Richmond  

Robeson  

Rockingham. 

Rowan  

Sampson  

Stanly  

Surry  

Union  

Vance  

Wake  

Wayne  

Wilkes  

Wilson  


High  School 


Charlotte — Central- 
Alex.  Graham  

Piedmont  Junior- 
Technical  

Southern  Pines  

Rocky  Mount  

Chapel  Hill  

Elizabeth  City  

Greenville  

Tryon — Saluda  

Asheboro  

Hamlet  

Rockingham  

Lumberton  

Red  Springs  

Leaksville  

Madison  

Reidsville  

Salisbury  

Clinton  

Albemarle-  

Mount  Airy  

Monroe  

Henderson  

Raleigh — H.  Morson 
N.  B.  Broughton... 

Fremont  

Goldsboro  , 

North  Wilkesboro  

Elm  City  

Wilson  


Principal  and  School  Address 


I.  E.  Ready,  Charlotte  

A.  M.  Elliott,  Charlotte  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  Charlotte  

F.  T.  Selby,  Charlotte  

F.  W.  Webster,  Southern  Pines  

J.  R.  Simpson,  Rocky  Mount  

H.  F.  Munch,  Chapel  Hill  

E.  H.  Hartsell,  Elizabeth  City  

J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville  

W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryon  

R.  J.  Hilker,  Asheboro  

W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet  

Kate  Finley,  Rockingham  

I.  B.  Hudson,  Lumberton  

J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs  

C.  H.  Weatherly,  Leaksville  

J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  

C.  V.  Briggs,  Reidsville  

J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury  

B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton  

G.  H.  Arnold,  Albemarle  

H.  M.  Finch,  Mount  Airy  

R.  W.  House,  Monroe  

W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  

C.  E.  Wessinger,  Raleigh  

W.  H.  Shaw,  Raleigh  

H.  Wellons,  Fremont  

Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro  

W.  D.  Halfacre,  North  Wilkesboro 
P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  

F.  W.  Greene,  Wilson  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


I-AA  S.  A. 


I-A 

IB 
II- A 

I-A 

I-AA 
II-A 

I-B 
II-A 

I-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

I-AA 
II-A 
II-A 

I-A 

I-AA 
II-A 
II-A 

I-AA 

I-AA 
II-A 
II-A 

I-A 
II-A 
II-A 


S.  A. 
S.  A. 
S.  A. 
S.  A. 
S.  A. 


1923 


1925 


S.  A. 


1923 


1922 


S.  A. 
S.  A. 
S.  A. 

S.  A. 
S.  A. 
S.  A. 
S.  A. 
S.  A. 


S.  A. 
S.  A. 
S.  A. 


1924 
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3.     Private  Institutions 


High  School 


Glade  Valley  

Lees  McRae  Institute. 
Acad. of  St. Genevieve. 

Asheville  School  

Asheville  Farm  Sch... 

Christ  School  

Montreal  Nor.  School 

Pisgah  Indus.  Inst  

Southern  Workshop... 

Patterson  School  

Concordia  College  

Salem  Academy  

Louisburg  College  

Belmont  Abbey  , 

Sacred  Heart  Acad  

Oak  Ridge  Institute.... 

Fassifern  

Blue  Ridge  

Fruitland  Institute  

Mitchell  Academy  

Presbyterian  Orphg.... 

■Vlars  Hill  College  

Borland  Bell  

Presbyterian  Jr.  Col... 
Pineland  School 

for  Girls  

Mitchell  Home  Sch  

Wingate  Jr.  College.... 
.Methodist  Orphanage. 

I'eace  Institute  

St.  Mary's  School  

Valle  Crucis  


Principal  and  School  Address 


C.  W.  Ervin,  Glade  Valley  

Leo  K.  Pritchett,  Banner  Elk  

Mother  Regina  Stelling,  Asheville.. 

Howard  Bement,  Asheville  School  

H.  S.  Randolph,  Farm  School  

David  P.  Harris,  Arden  

Margaret  Spencer,  Montreal  

E.  C.  Waller,  Candler  

Laura  Plonk,  Asheville  

Hugh  Dobbin,  Legerwood  

C.  0.  Smith,  Conover  

Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem  

Frank  T.  Suttonfield,  Louisburg  

Rev.  Benedict  Rettger,  Belmont  

Sister  M.  Helen  McCarthy,  Belmont. 

T.  0.  Wright,  Oak  Ridge  

J.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville  

J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville  

Spencer  B.  King,  Hendersonville  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  Statesville  

T.  L.  O'Kelly,  Barium  Springs  

R.  M.  Lee,  Mars  Hill  

Ruth  I.  Taylor,  Hot  Springs  

R.  G.  Matheson,  Maxton  


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg.. 

Clara  E.  Jakes,  Misenheimer  

Coy  Muckle,  Wingate  

Lillian  Chandler,  Raleigh  

W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Emily  Tole  Hopkins,  Val  Crusis 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

II-A  1927 

I-A  S.  A. 

I-A  S.  A. 

I-A  1928 

I-A  S.A.  1928 

I-A  S.  A. 


I-B 

I-A  S.A. 
II-B 

II-A  1924 

I-B  S.A.  1927 

I-A  S.A. 

II-A  S.A. 

I-B  S.A. 

IB 

II-B  1923 

II-B  S.A. 

I-B  1932 
II-B  1930 

I  B      S.  A. 
I-A  1922 
II-B 

I-B     S.  A. 
I-A     S.  A. 
II-B  1927 


4.     State  Institutions 


County 


Guilford 

Moore.... 
Wake  


High  School 


Training  School 

N.  C.  C.  W  

Samarcand  Manor 
School  for  Blind.... 


Principal  and  School  Address 


A.  P.  Kephart,  Greensboro  

Agnes  B.  McNaugliton,  Samarcand. 
H.  C.  Griffin,  Raleigh  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


I-B     S.A.  1928 


I-A     S.A.  1923 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  (Colored) 
1.     County  Administrative  Units  (Rural) 


County 


Alamance. 


Alexander. 
Anson  


Avery  

Beaufort. 
Bertie  


Bladen. 


Brunswick- 
Carteret  


Catawba.. 
Chatham. 
Chowan... 


Columbus. 


Currituck- 
Davie  

Duplin  


Durham  

Edgecombe. 

Franklin  

Gaston  


Gates  

Greene.... 
Guilford. 


Halifax. 


Harnett. 


Haywood. 
Hertford.. 

Hoke  

Hyde  

Johnston- 


Jones.... 

Lee  

Lenoir.. 
Martin. 


School 


County  Training.... 

Colored  High  

Happy  Plains  

Gatewood  Station- 
Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Pantego  

Powellsville  

Windsor  

Bladenboro  

Clarkton  

County  Training.... 

East  Arcadia  

County  Training.... 

Colored  High  

County  Training... 

Catawba  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Armour  Junior  

Artesia  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Farmers  Union  

Colored  High  

Mocksville  

County  Training..... 

Colored  High  

Douglas  High  

Perry  High  

Mill  Grove  

Bricks  Tri-County 
County  Training... 

Colored  High  

Junior  High  

County  Training.... 
County  Training.... 

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Florence  High  

J.  B.  Woody  High... 

Eastman  

Scotland  Neck  

County  Training.... 

Shawtown  High  

Pigeon  St.  School.. 
Waters  Training.... 

Colored  High  

County  Training.... 

Colored  High  

County  Training.... 

Colored  High  

County  Training.... 
County  Training.... 

Colored  High  

County  Training.... 
Colored  High  


Principal  and  School  Address 


W.  H.  Peace,  Burlington  

Dow  Spaulding,  Graham  

W.  S.  Stewart,  Taylorsville  

W.  R.  Hooper,  Morven,  R.  2  

Fred  D.  Davis,  Morven  

Chas.  L.  Suggs,  Elk  Park  

John  C.  Bias,  Pantego  

C.  G.  White,  Powellsville  

W.  S.  Etheridge,  Windsor  

J.  W.  Baldwin,  Bladenboro  

J.  J.  Williamson,  Clarkton  

P.  R.  Brown,  Elizabethtown  

W.  C.  Harris,  Acme  

A.  C.  Cavines,  Southport  

W.  S.  King,  Morehead  City  

L.  R.  Best,  Beaufort  

Z.  S.  Caldwell,  Catawba  

J.  W.  Groves,  Jr.,  Siler  City  

D.  F.  Walker,  Edenton  

W.  D.  Robinson,  Armour  

Joseph  Ancrum,  Hallsboro  

J.  0.  Harris,  Whiteville  

D.  S.  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

R.  L.  Williams,  Clarkton  

Joseph  L.  Jones,  Snowden  

D.  W.  Montgomery,  Mocksville.... 

J.  W.  Harrison,  Faison  

C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace  

M.  S.  Branch,  Warsaw  

G.  R.  Jordan,  Kenansville  

C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham,  R.  2  

T.  S.  Inborden,  Bricks  

J.  E.  McNair,  Louisburg  

C.  B.  Reed,  Belmont  

Chas.  B.  Stewart,  Bessemer  City 

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury  

L.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Snow  Hill  

C.  0.  Howell,  Brown  Summit  

J.  B.  Small,  Gibsonville  

W.  L.  McNair,  High  Point,  R.  2  

G.  P.  Franklin,  Guilford  College.... 

A.  R.  Dees,Ringwood  

C.  C.  Clark,  Scotland  Neck  

John  J.  Turner,  Dunn  

J.  S.  Spivey,  Lillington  

C.  C.  Patton,  Waynesville  

C.  S.  Brown,  Winton  

D.  P.  Seurlock,  Raeford  

0.  A.  Peay,  Scranton  

N.  L.  Canady,  Clayton  

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield  

W.  J.  McLean,  Selma  

H.  L.  Price,  Pollocksville  

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford  

E.  B.  Frink,  LaGrange  

W.  C.  Chance,  Parmele  

E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 
II-B 
II-B 


II-A 
II-B 
Il-B 
Il-B 


Il-B 
Il-A 


Il-A 
Il-B 


II-A 
Il-B 


Il-B 

Il-B 
Il-A 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 

II-A 


II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 

II-B 
II-B 


1930 


1930 
1931 
1931 


1931 
1929 

1928 
1933 


1931 
1929 


1932 
1927 


1928 
1933 


1933 

1933 
1930 
1930 


1931 
1926 

1924 


1933 
1925 
1931 
1933 
1929 

1928 
1931 
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School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Hudgins  

Steppe  

Smithville  

Peabody  Academy  

Academy  Heights  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Williston  Industrial. 

County  Training  

Rich  Square  Inst  

Seaboard  

Georgetown  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Dunbar  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Wake  Forest  

County  Training  

J.  R.  Hawkms  High.... 

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Creswell  

Colored  High  

Carver  High  

Lincoln  Heights  


A.  P.  Corley,  Marion  

IT.  H.  Hamilton,  Old  Fort  

L.  L.  Blackeney,  Cornelius  

E.  D.  Sinclair,  Troy  

H.  O.  Johnson,  Pinehurst  

A.  C.  Pickney,  Carthage  

W.  L.  Greene,  Nashville  

D.  A.  Thomas,  Spring  Hope  

F.  J.  Rogers,  Wilmington  

J.  C.  Ramsey,  Garysburg  

W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square  

J.  N.  Gill,  Seaboard  

C.  H.  McLendon,  Jacksonville.... 

B.  F.  Chavis,  Hillsboro  

W.  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro  

C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw  

J.  T.  Daniel.  Rocky  Point  

K.  A.  Williams,  Winfall  

W.  J.  Thompson,  Hertford  

W.  H.  Williamson,  Roxboro  

E.  C.  Setzer,  Grimesland  

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville  

W.  T.  Bobo,  Tryon  

Scipio  Easterling,  Ellerbe  

R.  D.  Cunningham,  Fairmont  

R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton  

C.  F.  Campbell,  Lumber  Bridge. 
S.  E.  Duncan,  East  Spencer... 

J.  H.  Draughon,  Roseboro  

Jas.  W.  Wertz,  Wagram  

J.  D.  Bean,  Badin  

H.  C.  Gore,  Albemarle  

T.  H.  Smith,  Norwood  

S.  P.  Dean,  Columbia  

E.  A.  Johnson,  Method  

R.  A.  Carroll,  Zebulon  

Wm.  McElroth,  Wake  Forest.... 

G.  E.  Cheek,  Wise  

D.  M.  Jarnigan,  Warrenton  

William  Berry,  Plymouth  

J.  J.  Clemmons,  Roper  

P.  W.  Littlejohn,  Creswell  

E.  P.  House,  Dudley  

W.  H.  Canady,  Mt.  Olive  

J.  R.  Edelin,  Wilkesboro  


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
I-AA 

II-A 

II-B 


II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 


II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


II-A 
II-A 


NOTE:    "S.  A. 


in  case  of  Negro  schools  means  approval  by  Southern  Education  Association. 
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2.     City  Administrative  Units 


County 


Anson  

Beaufort.... 
Buncombe. 

Burke  

Cabarrus... 
Catawba.... 


Cleveland  

Craven  

Cumberland. 
Davidson  


Durham  

Edgecombe. 


Forsyth.. 
Gaston.... 
Guilford. 


Halifax. 


Iredell  

Lenoir  

Lincoln  

Mecklenburg. 

Moore  

Orange  

Pasquotank... 

Pitt  

Randolph  , 

Richmond  


Robeson. 


Rockingham., 


Rowan  , 

Sampson. 

Union  

Wake  

Wayne  


Wilson. 


School 


County  Training  

Colored  High  

Stephens-Lee  High  

Olive  Hill  High  

Logan  High  

Central  High  

Ridgeview  High  

County  Training  

West  Street  High  

E.  E.  Smith  

Dunbar  High  

Colored  High  

Hillside  Park  

B.T.Washington  High. 

Colored  High  

Atkins  High  

Highland  High  

Jas.  B.  Dudley  High.... 

Wm.  Penn  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Morningside  High  

Adkins  High  

Colored  High  

Second  Ward  

W.  Southern  Pines  

County  Training  

P.  W.  Moore  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Capital  Highway  .*... 

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Dunbar  High  

Red  Springs  High  

County  Training  

Washington  High  

J.  C.  Price  High  

County  Training  

Winchester  Ave.  High. 

Washington  High  

Colored  High  

DiUard  High  

Colored  High  


Principal  and  School  Address  (City 


J.  R.  Faison,  Wadesboro  

P.  S.  Jones,  Washington  

W.  S.  Lee,  Asheville  

P.  E.  Corpening,  Morganton  

E.  L.  James,  Concord  

J.  L.  Eason,  Newton  

A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory  

E.  C.  Horton,  Shelby  

J.  T.  Barber,  New  Bern  

A.  J.  Blackburn,  Fayetteville  

W.  H.  Green,  Lexington  

E.  H.  McClenney,  Thomasville  

W.  G.  Pearson,  Durham  

0.  R.  Pope,  Rocky  Mount  

W.  A.  Pattillo,  Tarboro  

J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem  

T.  C.  Tillman,  Gastonia  

J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point  

0.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

E.  G.  Hubert,  Weldon  

C.  W,  Foushee,  Statesville  

J.  T.  A.  Smith,  Kinston  

L.  L.  Ramseur,  Lincolnton  

J.  E.  Grigsby,  Charlotte  

C.  G.  Segar,  Southern  Pines  

H.  M.  Holmes,  Chapel  Hill  

E.  A.  Anderson,  Elizabeth  City  

C.  M.  Epps,  Greenville  

C.  A.  Barrett,  Asheboro  

J.  W.  Maske,  Hamlet  

R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham  

Rev.  J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton. 

John  H.  Floyd,  Lumberton  

J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs  

L.  E.  Boyd,  Leaksville  

J.  A.  McRae,  Reidsville  

L.  H.  Hall,  Salisbury  

M.  D.  Coley,  Clinton  

J.  N.  Brown,  Monroe  

M.  W.  Akins,  Raleigh  

N.  A.  Cheek,  Fremont  

H.  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro  

E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1926 

I-A 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

S.  A.  1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1933 

I-AA 

S.  A.  1923 

II-A 

S.  A.  1926 

II-A 

1924 

I-AA 

S.  A.  1919 

II-A 

1929 

I-AA 

S.  A.  1927 

I-A 

S.  A.  1922 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1930 

I-B 

1925 

I-AA 

1924 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1931 

I-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

IB 

1929 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

S.  A.  1929 

I-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

I-AA 

S.  A.  1927 

II-B 

I-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

3.    Private  Institutions 


County 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Buncombe  

Allen  Home  School 

Miss  Carmen  Lowry,  Asheville  

II-A 

1924 

Cabarrus  

Barber-Scotia..  

L.  S.  Cozart,  Concord  

I-A 

S. 

A.  1919 

Edgecombe  

Bricks  Junior  College.. 
Albion  Academy  

T.  S.  Inborden,  Bricks  

I-A 

S. 

A.  1922 

Franklin  

J.  P.  Mangrum,  Franklinton  

I-A 

1922 

Gaston  

Lincoln  Academy  

W.  E.  Ricks,  King's  Mountain  

IB 

1922 

Granville  

Mary  Potter  

G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford  

I-A 

S. 

A.  1922 

Guilford  

Lutheran  

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro  

IB 

1923 

Palmer  Memorial  

Mrs.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia  

I-A 

s. 

A.  1923 

Pasquotank  

Roanoke  Institute 

M.  S.  Collins,  Elizabeth  City  

II-A 

1928 

Scotland  

Normal  &  Industrial.... 

E.  M.  McDufHe,  Laurinburg  

I-A 

1924 

Vance  

Henderson  Institute  .. 

J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson  

I-A 

s. 

A.  1922 

Kittrell  

P.  A.  Williams,  Kittrell  _  

IB 

1922 

Wake  

St.  Augustine  

Reginald  L.  Lynch,  Raleigh  

I-A 

1919 
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STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (White) 
1.     County  Administrative  Units  (Rural) 


School 


Altamahavv-Ossipee. 

Graham  

Haw  River  

Mebane  

Stony  Point  

Taylorsville  

Lilesville  

Polkton  

Xewland  

Aulander  

Windsor  

Northwest  

Southport  

Barnardsville  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain  

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Flat  Creek  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Sand  Hill  

Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe  

Woodfln  

Drexel  

Hildebran  

Valdese  

Bethel  

Centerview  

Chas.  B.  Aycock  

Harrisburg  

Hartsell  

Mclver  

Odell.  

Winecoff  

Woodrow  Wilson  

Hudson  

Beaufort  

Morehead  City  

Newport  

Bartlett-Yancey  

Cobb  Memorial  

Acme  Delco  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Evergreen  

Hallsboro  

Tabor  

Whiteville  

Dover  

Jasper  


Principal  and  School  Address 


D.  Miller,  Elon  College,  R.  1  

W.  A.  Young,  Graham  

J.  D.  Barber,  Haw  River  

Joe  P.  Moore,  Mebane  

J.  W.  McCall,  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville  

W   E.  Powell,  Lilesville  

E.  T.  Parham,  Polkton  

J.  T.  Tanner,  Newland  

L.  E.  Andrews,  Aulander  

F.  D.  Gooch,  Windsor  

A.  R.  Reep,  Leland  

L.  J.  Dawkins,  Southport  

B.  E.  Beasley,  Barnardsville  

W.  H.  Jones,  Biltmore  

\.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain... 

E.  Warrick,  Candler  

S.  0.  Wilde,  Emma  

Vernon  W.  Brown,  Fairview  

T.  C.  Roberson,  Stocksville  

Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville,  R.  1  

0.  H.  Tilson,  Asheville,  R.  2  

P.  S.  Henderson,  Leicester  

J.  0.  Terrell,  Bikmore  

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler  

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

M.  S.  Rose,  Skyland  

F.  A.  Penland,  Weaverville  

W.  S.  Burleson,  Asheville,  R.  4. 

Wayne  Wells,  Asheville,  R.  1  

K.  J.  Hoyle,  Drexel  

N.  0.  Rudicil,  Hildebran  

C  C.  Long,  Valdese  

H.  C.  Hudson,  Cabarrus  

Laura  Heilig,  Kannapolis  

B  G.  Henry,  Kannapolis  

G.  E.  Smith,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

W  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Kannapolis  

T.  A.  Graham,  Concord,  R.  2  

W.  L.  Harris,  Concord,  R.  2  

W.  J.  Harbison,  KannapoKs  

A.  D.  Huffines,  Hudson  

K.  L.  Fritz,  Beaufort  

H.  L   Joslyn,  Morehead  City  

R.  L.  Pruit,  Newport  

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

F.  B,  Harton,  Ruffin  

H.  L  Stone,  Delco  

C.  L  Pearce,  Cerro  Gordo  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

C.  E.  Snoddy,  Evergreen  

H.  D.  Browning,  Hallsboro  

A.  A.  White,  Tabor  

G.  0.  Rogers,  Whiteville  , 

R.  L.  Pugh,  Dover  

B.  W.  Brock,  New  Bern,  R.  2  ... 


Accredited 
Class  Date 
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School 


Principal  and  School  Adt'ress 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Hope  Mills  

Massey  Hill  

Seventy-First  

Currituck  

Poplar  Branch  

Arcadia  

Churchland  

Denton  

Hasty  

Midway    

Welcome  

Mocksville  

Shady  Grove  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Wai'  ice  

Warsaw  

Bethesda  

Bragtown  

Hillandale  

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  

Oak  Grove  

Crisp  

Macclesfield  

Pinetops  

Clemmons  

Griffith  

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs  

Mineral  Springs  No.  2 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

Union  Cross  

Walkertown  

Belmont  Central  

B.siiemer  City  

Cramerton  

East  Belmont  

Flint  Grove  

Lowell  

Mount  Holly  

Myrtle  

North  Belmont  

Ranlo  

South  Gastonia  

Stanley  

Hobbsville  

Sunbury  

Robbinsville  

Creedmoor  

Oak  Hill  

Stovall  

Wilton  


K.  A.  McDonald,  Hope  Mills  

W.  0.  Kelly,  Fayetteville  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  1  

Bessie  Sherwood,  Currituck  

Albert  Purcell,  Poplar  Branch  

Carl  Motsinger,  Welcome  

J.  F.  Turner,  Jr.,  Linwood  

F.  H.  Hunter,  Denton  

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville  

J.  C.  Sink,  Lexington,  R.  1  

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  

E.  C.  Staton,  Mocksville  

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Advance  

W.  V.  Nix,  Kenansville  

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Magnolia  

J.  S.  Blair,  Wallace  

J.  K.  Long,  Warsaw  

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6  

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2  

E.  C.  Tilley,  Durham  

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  4  

Geo.  A.  Short,  Durham,  R.  3  

W.  H.  Cherry,  Bahama  

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham,  R.  8  

Alice  J.  Outland,  Macclesfield  

R.  A.  Phillips,  Macclesfield  

Estelle  Jenkins,  Pinetops  

Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4.. 

J.  R.  Blackvvell,  Kernersville  

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville  

J.  H.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.... 

G.  B.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.. 
W.  S.  Horton,  Tobaccoville,  R.  1.. 

E.  K.  McNew,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7. 
J.  C.  Colley,  Rural  Hall  

F.  M.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6... 
Homer  Wilson,  Winston-Salem,  R.  £ 
J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown  

H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont  

dairy  L  Neely,  Bessemer  City  

Alfred  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton.... 

J.  B.  Page,  Belmont  

R.  K.  Hancock,  East  Gastonia  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

E.  A.  Thompson,  Mount  Holly  

W.  R.  Rhyne,  Gastonia,  R.  4  

W.  S.  Haynie,  Belmont  

A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2  

B.  Baird,  Gastonia,  R.  1  

0.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley  

J.  J.  Beale,  Hobbsville  

C.  G.  Berry,  Sunbury  

B.  C.  Butler,  Robbinsville  

J.  A.  Pitts,  Creedmoor  

F.  M.  Bailey,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2  

R.  C.  Young,  Stovall  

H.  S.  Broome,  Franklinton,  R.  1  


II-B 

1930 

II -A 

1928 

II -A 

1929 

II-B 

1933 

II-B 

1933 

II-B 

1933 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1933 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1933 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1929 
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School 

Hookerton  

Maury  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

Bessemer  

Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  

Jamestown  

Nathaniel  Greene  

Pleasant  Garden  

Stokesdale  

Summerfleld  

Sumner  

Benhaven  

Dunn  

Erwin  

Lillington  

Clyde  

East  Waynesville  

Hazelwood  

Waynesville-Central.. 

Balfour  

East  Flat  Rock  

Edneyville  

Etowah  

Fletcher  

Mills  River  

Raeford  

Celeste  Henkel  

Harmony  

Monticello  

Scotts  

Sharon  

Troutman  

Cullowhee  

Sylva  

PoUocksville  , 

Broadway  

Jonesboro  

Contentnea  

Deep  Run  

LaGrange  

Pink  Hill  

Southvvood  

Wheat  Swamp  

Franklin  

Hot  Springs  

Spring  Creek  

Walnut  

Oak  City  

Williamston  

Glenwood  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden  

Bain  , 

Berry  Hill  

Cornelius  

Derita  

Hickory  Grove  

Hoskins  


Principal  and  School  Address 

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

K.  E.  Williford,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2.  .. 

R.  W.  Isley,  Snow  Hill  

J.  B.  Haney,  Walstonburg  

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  5  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville  

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

C.  L.  Walker,  Stokesdale  

A.  C.  Metz,  Summerfleld  

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1  

C.  H.  Dula,  Olivia  

J.  S.  Bryan,  Dunn  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington  

S.  E.  Connatser,  Clyde  

W.  Thomas  Reeves,  Waynesville  

J.  P.  Beam,  Waynesville  

White  Mease,  Waynesville  

L.  A.  Garrett,  Balfour  

Bessie  Steedman,  East  Flat  Rock  

Turner  A.  Cathey,  Edneyville  

R.  W.  Jones,  Etowah  

N.  A.  Melton,  Fletcher  

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford  

R.  B.  Madison,  Statesville,  R.  6  

R.  H.  Lankford,  Harmony  

J.  C.  Stikeleather,  Loray  

E.  B.  Bass,  Scotts  

R.  D.  Huitt,  Eufola,  R.  1  

G.  Neel,  Troutman  

C.  A.  Hoyle,  Cullowhee  

B.  B.  Long,  Sylva  

R.  L.  Patrick,  PoUocksville  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Broadway  

W.  C.  Stroud,  Jonesboro  

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  1  

J.  B.  Wilder,  Jr.,  Deep  Run  

M  A  Hnr!e.^  cult,  LiGrange  

A.  R.  Munn,  Pink  Hill  

John  A.  Winfieli,,  Kinston,  R.  5.... 
H  S.  Capps,  LaGrange,  R.  5  

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  

W.  L.  Rikard,  Hot  Springs  

J.  V.  Howell,  Spring  Creek  

J.  0.  Wells,  Walnut  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

D.  N.  Hix,  Williamston  

W.  B.  Harrill,  Nealsville  

Guy  B.  Rhodes,  Old  Fort  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Marion,  R.  4  

Buford  Cromer,  Matthews,  R.  3  

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

H.  H.  Scott,  Cornelius  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Derita  

V.  V.  Long,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

C.C.  Stroupe,  Hoskins  Sta., Charlotte 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

II-A 

1928 

TT  A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

TT  A 

1931 

II-A 

1929 

TT  A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

lyou 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

TT  T» 

1926 

1925 

II-B 

ly^o 

II-B 

IVO  L 

II-A 

1  Q9fi 

II-A 

1  Q97 

II-A 

1  Q^n 

II-A 

192  r 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1027 

II-B 

1930 

I-B 

1926 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

193  J 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 
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County 


Mitchell  

Montgomery 

Moore  

Nash  


New  Hanover 

Northampton. 
Orange  

Pascjuotank.... 

Pender  

Perquimans... 
Pitt  

Randolph  

Richmond  

Robeson  

Rockingham.. 


Rowan. 


Rutherford. 


School 


Matthews  

Newell  

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek  

Pineville  

Steel  Creek  

Thomasboro  

Woodlawn  

Bakersville  

Spruce  Pine  

Candor  

Mount  Gilead  

Star  

Troy  

Carthage  

Bailey  

Benvenue  

Middlesex  

\ashville  

Red  Oak  

Spring  Hope  

Williford  

Cornelius  Harnett 

Hemenway  

L  ileston  

William  Hooper  

Rich  Square  

Flillsboro  

Central  

Weeksville  

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady 

Hertford  

Bethel  

Fountain  

Winterville  

Liberty  

Randleman  

Ellerbe  

Rohanen  

Fairmont  

Saint  Pauls  

Bethany  

Mayodan  

Ruffln  

Stoneville  

Wentworth  

China  Grove  

Cleveland  

Landis  

Spencer  

Woodleaf  

Caroleen  

Cliffside  

EUenboro  

Forest  City  

Harris  

Henrietta  

Kuth  

Rutherfordton  

Spindale  


Principal  and  School  Address 


B.  M.  Squires,  Matthews  

J.  F.  Addams,  Newell  

R.  S.  Rainey,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

J.  G.  Barnette,  Paw  Creek  

S.  A.  McDuffie,  Pineville  

F.  L.  Stroupe,  Pineville,  R.  1  

G.  B.  Coon,  Hoskins  Sta.,  Charlotte.... 
Mrs.  Lucile  Boyleston,  Charlotte,  R.2 

J.  L.  Burnett,  Bakersville  

J.  B.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine  

T,  N.  Frye,  Candor  

H.  A.  Nanny,  Mt.  Gilead  

W.  E.  Williams,  Star  

W.  E.  Pell,  Troy  

0.  B.  Welsh,  Carthage  

J.  N.  Grant,  Bailey  

H.  J.  Massey,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3  

C.  B.  Honeycutt,  Middlesex  

A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville  

E.  C.  Jernigan,  Red  Oak  

P.  C.  Newton,  Spring  Hope  

0.  E.  Arnold,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1  

Mrs.  M.  Williams,  Wilmington  

Sue  Boon,  Wilmington  

J.  W.  Grice,  Wilmington  

Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington  

W.  J.  Early,  Rich  Square  

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

R.  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5  

R.  T.  Ryland.  Weeksville  

F.  R.  Lennon,  Atkinson  

K.  D.  Brown,  Burgaw  

L.  R.  McCall,  Rocky  Point  

Mary  E.  Sumner,  Hertford  

E.  B.  Page,  Bethel  

H.  B.  Mayo,  Fountain  

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville  

D.  C.  Holt,  Liberty  

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

R.  F.  Little,  Ellerbe  

Mrs.  R.  L.  McKenzie,  Rockingham  

T.  S.  Teague,  Fairmont  

E.  R.  Franklin,  Saint  Pauls  

E.  J.  Carter,  Wentworth,  R.F.D  

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

Paul  S.  Cragan,  Ruffln  

L  W.  Kelly,  Stoneville  

M.  D.  Field,  Wentworth  

F.  N.  Shearouse,  China  Grove  

W.  T.  Long,  Cleveland  

T.  F.  Bostian,  L  indis  

J.  D.  Messick,  Spencer  

C.  A.  Furr,  Woodleaf  

A.  A.  Powell,  Caroleen  

B.  P.  Caldwell,  Cliffside  

C.  Price,  EUenboro  

A.  C.  Finch,  Forest  City  

J.  J.  Tarlton,  Harris  

L.  M.  Sherer,  Henrietta  

P.  H.  Huss,  Ruth  

W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton  

R.  L  Leary,  Spindale  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

Il-B 

1933 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

I-B 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

I-A 

1926 

I-B 

1930 

TT  u 
li-ri 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

TT  A 

1930 

II-A 

1931 

TT  Tl 
11-15 

1930 

1 1- A. 

1925 

TT  Tl 

1931 

TT  A 

11- A. 

1928 

TT  A 
11- A. 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

TT  A 

11- A. 

1926 

TT  A 
H-A 

1928 

11- ti 

1933 

TT  A 
11 -A 

1928 

TT  A 
11- A 

1930 

TT  A 
11 -A 

1929 

TT  A 
11-ii. 

1930 

TT  Tl 
ll-U 

1928 

I-B 

1925 

I-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

I-A 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

I-B 

1926 

I-B 

1930 

IB 

1926 

I-A 

1926 

38 
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Princtpal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Salemburg  

New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield  

Stanfield  

Copeland  

Dobson  

Elkin  

Franklin  

Pilot  Mountain  

Bryson  City  

Brevard  

Rosman  

Benton  Heights  

Marshville  , 

New  Salem  

Wingate  

Ay  cock  

Zeb  Vance  

Apex  

Gary  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Holly  Springs  

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Mt.  Vernon -Goodwin 

Rolesville  

Vance  

Wake  Forest  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Willow  Springs  

Brogden  

Eureka  

Nahunta...  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  

Burnsville  


R.  R.  Cusick,  Salemburg  

L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

Gwendolyn  Smith,  Norwood  

C.  H.  McRee,  Oakboro  

M.  H.  Taylor,  Richfield  

S.  R.  Bivens,  Stanfield  

A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2  

M.  G.  Stanly,  Dobson  

W.  R.  Schaff,  Elkin  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy  

Charles  E.  Hiatt,  Pilot  Mountain 

J.  R.  Porter,  Bryson  City  

J.  E.  Rufty,  Brevard  

Glenn  Galloway,  Rosman  

J.  H.  Williams,  Monroe  

E.  D.  Johnson,  Marshville  

J.  E.  Griffin,  Marshville,  R.  2  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Wingate  

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson  

C.  A.  Dees,  Kittrell  

B.  D.  Bunn,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Gary  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs.... 
L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  

R.  A.  Haddock,  Holly  Springs  

J.  F.  Woodward,  Knightdale  

C.  M.  Billings,  Jr.,  Millbrook  

Mrs.  R.  E.  Harris,  Raleigh  

C.  D.  Matheny,  Wake  Forest  

Mollye  Wilcox,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

Randolph  Benton,  Wake  Forest... 

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

L.  H.  McNeely,  Wendell  

H.  A.  Perry,  Willow  Springs  

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Dudley  

Leon  Couch,  Eureka  

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville  

H.  C.  Banks,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

B.  M.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  


II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

Special  Recognition  List 
(Schools  meeting  al!  r5quire?nents  for  s:andardization  except  for  attendance) 


County 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Davidson  

Reedy  Creek  

J.  R.  Michael,  Lexington,  R.  4  

II-B  1932 

2.     City  Administrative  Units 


County 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Alamance  

Burlington  : 

Broad  St  

Elniira  

Ella  Rea  Carroll,  Burlington  

J.  N.  Roberson,  Burlington  

II-A  1926 
II-B  1929 
II-A  1929 
II-A  1927 

Fisher  St  

Maple  Ave  

Mary  McLeod,  Burlington  

Susie  Stafford,  Burlington  

Educational 
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School 


Asheville : 

Ay  cock  

Claxton  

Newton  

Park  Ave  

William  Randolph. 

Rankin  

Vance  

Glen  Alpine  

Morganton  : 

Primary  and  

Grammar  

Concord : 

Central  Primary.... 

and  Grammar  

Corbin  St  

Long  

Hickory : 

Brookford  

G(reen  Park  

Kenworth  

Longview  

Oakwood  

Westmont  

Newton : 

Grammar  

Primary  

Shelby : 

Graham  

Jefferson  

Lafayette  

IV^arion  

Morgan  

New  Bern  : 

Central  

Ghent  

Riverside  

Lexington  : 

Cecil  

Holt  

Robbins  

Durham : 

East  Durham  

Edgemont  

Fuller  

Holloway  St  

Lakewood  

Morehead  

North  Durham  

E.  K.  Powe  

South  Side  

Watts  

Tarboro  

Winston-Salem : 

Central  Park  

Granville....  

North  

Skyland  

South  Park  

Wiley  


Principal  and  School  Address 


T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville  

E.  B.  Baxter,  Asheville  

Mrs.  E.  B.  Monroe,  Asheville. 

Queen  Carson,  Asheville  

G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville  

L.  N.  Connor,  Aslieville  

G.  C.  Brown,  Asheville  

Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine. 


Narva  O'Daniel,  Morganton. 
Nell  Matheson,  Morganton... 


Mrs.  Ora  Hill,  Concord  

Elizabeth  Black,  Concord. 

Clara  Harris,  Concord  

E.  B.  Joyner,  Concord  


Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Hickory. 

Kate  Gosnold,  Hickory  

E.  L.  Carter,  Hickory  

W.  P.  Preslar,  Hickory  

S.  E.  Starnes,  Hickory  

P.  W.  Deaton,  Hickory  


Alma  Goode,  Newton. 
Flossie  Grigg,  Newton. 


Louise  Gill,  Shelby  

Mrs.  G.  P.  Hamrick,  Shelby 

C.  E.  Rankin,  Shelby  

Laura  Cornwell,  Shelby  

Selma  C.  Webb,  Shelby  


H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  

Eleanor  Marshall,  New  Bern. 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Patten,  New  Bern. 


Alma  Owen,  Lexington  

Mrs.  H.  S.  Radcliffe,  Lexington. 
Florence  Reid,  Lexington  


H.  E.  Nycum,  Durham  

A.  A.  Long,  Durham  

Maggie  Holloway,  Durham.. 

Lucy  Umstead,  Durham  

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Durham. 

Sallie  Beavers,  Durham  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Dunn,  Durham... 

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham  

C.  G.  Garrett,  Durham  

Lily  Jones,  Durham  

Mary  Bridgers,  Tarboro  


Annie  Wiley,  Winston-Salem  

W.  B.  Clinard,  Winston-Salem  

Frances  Wortham,  Winston-Salem. 

T.  Hendrix,  Winston-Salem  

J.  M.  Shields,  Winston-Salem  

W.  B.  Owen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


I-A 

1927 

I-A 

1927 

-B 

1927 

-B 

1927 

-B 

1927 

I-A 

1927 

I-A 

1927 

I 

B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

A 

1930 

B 

1930 

I-A 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

Il-A 

1929 

I- 

B 

1930 

B 

1930 

I- 

B 

1931 

B 

1930 

I- 

B 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II- 

B 

1929 

II- 

B 

1929 

I-A 

10^ 

laov 

B 

1931 

I- 

A 

1  Q^l 

i-vo  L 

I- 

A 

1925 

A 

1925 

I-A 

1925 

B 

1931 

II-B 

1927 

I-A 

1925 

B 

1925 

A 

1925 

I-A 

1925 

I-B 

1925 

B 

1926 

I-A 

1929 

I-A 

1929 

-A 

1928 

B 

1928 

I-A 

1930 

I-A 

1926 

40 
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Franklinton  

Cherryville  Union  

Elementary  No.  2.... 
Gastonia  : 

Arlington  

Central  

East  

South  :  

West  

Oxford  Grammar  

Greensboro  : 

Aycock  

Simpson  

Caldwell  

Central  

Gillespie  Park  

T.  A.  Hunter  

Irving  Park  

Mclver  

Clara  J.  Peck  

Van  Lindley  Gram.. 

and  Primary  

High  Point : 

Ada  Blair  

Brentwood  

Cloverdale  

Elm  Street  

Emma  Blair  

Johnson  St  

Oak  Hill  

Ray  Street  and  

Junior  High  

Weldon  „  

Canton — Xorth  

Penns  Ave  

Rosa  Edwards  

MooresvlUe : 

Park  View  

South  

Statesville : 

Avery  Sherrill  

Davie  Ave  

Mulberry  St  

Sanford — Mclver  

Kinston  : 

Harvey  

Lewis  _  

Clinchfield  

East  Marion  

Marion  

Charlotte : 

Bethune  

D.  H.  Hill  

Dilworth  

Elizabeth  

First  Ward  

Myers  Park  

Plaza  Road  

Seversville  

Vance  


Principal  and  School  Address 


G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton  

Hunter  Huss,  Cherryville  

Louis  Jarrett,  Cherryville  

C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia  

C.  McCartha,  Gastonia  

N.  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia  

J.  P.  Thompson,  Gastonia  

E.  J.  Abernethy,  Gastonia  

C.  G.  Credle,  Oxford  

Miss  Hunter  Irvin,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Daisy  McSorley,  Greensboro. 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Hartsell,  Greensboro... 

i.  A.  Helms,  Greensboro  

M.  R.  Teague,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  R.  A.  Merritt,  Greensboro  

Vara  ^^^larton,  Greensboro  

Rosa  Abbott,  Greensboro  

Emma  Perrett  

E.  H.  McBane  

Florence  Pannill  

Ada  Blair,  High  Point  

Mrs.  Grady  R.  Moore,  High  Point. 

D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point  

Mrs.  AUene  Schroder,  High  Point. 

Emma  Blair,  High  Point  

Ivey  Paylor,  High  Point  

Mrs.  E.  M.  Shipman,  High  Point... 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Johnson,  High  Point  

Mrs.  R.  E.  Ransom,High  Point  

Ida  M.  Cheatham,  Weldon  

H.  F.  \Miitehead,  Canton  

J.  H.  Moore,  Canton  

F.  M.  Waters,  Hendersonville  

Winona  Hethcox,  Mooresville  

Mary  Greenlee,  Mooresville  

Bernice  Turner,  Statesville  

Clyde  Fields,  Statesville  

Sarah  Rutledge,  Statesville  

Mabel  Evans,  Sanford  

Scotia  Hobgood,  Kinston  

Ruby  Bruton,  Kinston  

Grace  Post,  Marion  

Mamie  Stacey,  Marion  

Joe  D.  Hamrick,  Marion..  

Gay  Willis,  Charlotte  

W.  R.  Garrison,  Charlotte  

Ursula  Blankenship,  Charlotte  

Hattie  Alexander,  Charlotte  

Addie  Hinson,  Charlotte  

Florence  Jamison,  Charlotte  

Mrs.  Eunice  S.  Brown,  Charlotte- 
Mrs.  Nettie  E.  Wearn,  Charlotte.... 
Nelle  Mann,  Charlotte  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


>  I-A 
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County 


School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Nash- 


Pitt  

Polk  _ 

Randolph. 

Richmond. 


Robeson  

Rockingham. 


Rowan. 


Sampson. 
Stenly  

Surry  

Union  

Wake  „. 

Wayne  


Wilkes. 


Villa  Heights  

Wilmore  

Rocky  Mount : 

Bassett  

Battle  

Edgemont  

West  

Wilkinson  

Greenville : 

Third  Street  

Training  School. 

West  Greenville.. 

Trj'on  

Asheboro  

Hamlet : 

Hamlet  Ave  

Vance  St  

Rockingham : 

Grammar  

Great  Falls  

Red  Springs  

Leaksville : 

Burton  Grove  

Draper  

Madison   

Reidsville : 

Franklin  St  

Salisbury : 

Frank  B.  John  

Henderson  

Innes  Street  

Wiley  

Clinton  

Albemarle : 

Grammar  

Primary  

Mount  Airy  : 

North  Main  St  

Rockford  St  

Monroe  : 

Grammar  

Lancaster  Ave  

Rale  igh — Murph  ey . 

Fremont   

Goldsboro : 

Virginia  St  

William  St  

William  and 

Walnut  St  

North  Wilkesboro.... 


P.  S.  Carmichael,  Charlotte. 
Ellen  Brice,  Charlotte  


Mrs.  Charlotte  Thorpe,  Rocky  Mount. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Herbert,  Rocky  Mount  

Fannie  Gorham,  Rocky  Mount  

Embra  Morton,  Rocky  Mount  

Bessie  McDearman,  Rocky  Mount  


Eva  Keeter,  Greenville  

Frances  Wahl,  Greenville.... 
Agnes  Fullilove,  Greenville. 

W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryon  

R.  J.  HUker,  Asheboro  


W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet. 
Pansy  Fetner,  Hamlet  


Bessie  Terry,  Rockingham  

Frances  O'Daniel,  Rockingham. 
J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Sprmgs  


Homer  Vernon,  Leaksville.. 

A.  S.  Daniels, Leaksville  

Sarah  Lee  Brock,  Madison. 

J.  Douglas,  Reidsville  


Nena  DeBerry,  Salisbury. 
Annie  Bostian,  Salisbxiry. 
Sarah  Heilig,  Salisbury.... 

Sue  Nash,  Salisbury  

B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton  


Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,. 
Helen  Meares  


Mrs.  John  Foy,  Mt.  Airy... 
Sarah  E.  Merritt,  Mt.  Airy. 


R.  W.  House  

W.  R.  Kirkman  

Emma  Conn,  Raleigh  

Mattie  Wilson,  Fremont. 


Mary  Moore,  Goldsboro  

Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro. 


Alice  Freeman,  Goldsboro  

W.  D.  Halfacre,  North  Wilkesboro. 


I-A 
IB 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

n-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
IB 

n-A 

I-B 
I-B 

IB 

n-B 

II -B 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 

n-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

\ 

IB 
I-A 

^II-A 

I-  A 
II-A 

II-  A 

II-A 
I-A 
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1.     City  Administrative  Units 


Accredited 

County 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Class 

Date 

Guilford  

Greensboro  : 

J.  C.  Price  

A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensboro  

I-A 

1930 

Washington  St. : 

Grammar  

J.  W.  Jones,  Greensboro  

Primary  

Mrs.  Mamie  Scarlette  

|I.A 

1930 

High  Point : 

Fairview  

Mytrolene  L.  Graye,  High  Point  

I-B 

1930 

Leonard  St  

S.  S.  Whitted,  High  Point  

I-A 

1930 

i 

I 
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INTRODUCTION 


Beginning  with  January  1st  of  this  year,  and  extending  through  the  sum- 
mer of  1935,  North  Carolina  will  be  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
curriculum  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Active  participation 
from  the  entire  citizenship  of  the  State  is  desired  and  confidently  expected. 
On  February  16th  of  this  year  a  state-wide  meeting  was  held  in  Raleigh 
which  was  attended  by  more  than  three  hundred  individuals  representing 
the  organized  life  of  the  State.  At  that  meeting  about  seventy-five  state-wide 
lay  organizations  were  represented.  All  those  in  attendance  went  on  record, 
pledging  their  cooperation  in  the  work.  Many  of  them  have  already  ap- 
pointed their  committees  and  gone  to  work.  There  is  every  reason  to  feel 
that  the  program  which  has  been  inaugurated  gives  promise  of  a  new  day  in 
the  educational  life  of  the  State. 

In  the  February  meeting,  launching  the  program,  I  said  a  few  things 
which  I  am  repeating  here: 

"The  world  about  us,  in  its  every  phase  of  activity  and  life,  is 
changing  more  rapidly,  perhaps,  than  ever  before.  Governmental 
agencies  are  being  reconstructed,  or  set  aside,  under  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  new  conceptions  of  their  purpose.  The  whole  eco- 
nomic structure  of  America  and  of  the  world  is  in  the  process  of 
reorganization.  The  current  and  flow  of  these  changes  are  so  deep 
and  swift  that  the  fashion  and  manner  of  our  lives  are  profoundly 
affected.  Men  everywhere  are  making  up  their  minds  anew  on  every 
public  question.  A  standard  attitude  of  yesterday  is  today  in  the 
discard.  This  ferment,  alive  and  virile,  is  today  in  and  about  the 
whole  process  and  plan  of  public  education.  If  the  schools  are  to 
live,  they  must  find  out  how  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion.  The  schools  do  not  draw  back;  they  welcome  inspection. 
They  accept  in  good  faith  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
evaluate  them  anew  in  the  light  of  conditions  incident  to  a  recon- 
structed social,  economic,  and  governmental  world. 

"Here  is  a  State  in  which  3,172,000  people  live  on  52,000  square 
miles  of  territory — mountain,  hill,  and  plain.  What  is  our  concep- 
tion of  what  North  Carolina  might  be  in  the  next  quarter  century, 
and  what  her  people  might  become  in  that  time?  What  can  the 
schools  do  to  serve  the  present?  What  place  do  they  have  in  shaping 
the  future?  The  schools  belong  to  the  people.  They  should,  there- 
fore, be  and  become  a  vital  and  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the 
State.  They  should  not  be  separated  out  and  set  over  against 
other  interests.  They  are  a  part  of  everything.  The  very  richness 
of  life,  in  all  its  phases  and  ramifications,  should  center  in  and 

around  the  public  school  Our  philosophy  of  education  should 

include  the  whole  of  life,  and  not  mere  segments.  We  are  asking 
the  people  to  determine  the  direction  in  which  the  schools  should 
move. 

"The  educational  program  should  be  continuous  from  the  first 
grade  through  the  graduate  school  at  the  University.  Perhaps 
breaking  up  the  school  system  into  horizontal  divisions  such  as 
kindergarten,  primary  school,  grammar  grade,  high  school,  junior 
college,  and  senior  college  has  tended  to  break  down  continuity. 
No  part  of  the  system  should  be  set  up  with  the  idea  that  the  pur- 
poseful education  process  should  come  to  a  complete  termination  at 
any  one  point.  Although  there  are  many  high  school  pupils  who 
do  not  expect  to  go  to  college,  many  of  them  do  expect  to  go.  In 
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case  they  go  they  should  be  well  prepared.  The  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  been  asked  to  join  in  this  study  looking  toward 
a  better  program  of  school  work,  and  to  the  further  end  that  there 
may  be  a  closer  union  of  effort  between  the  public  schools  and  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  

"We  hope  that  the  final  outcome  of  the  total  effort  of  all  of  us 
will  be  a  document  (referring  to  the  course  of  study)  which  sets 
forth  in  clear  and  understandable  language  the  whole  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  public  school  system.  It  should  embrace  the  rich 
experiences  to  which  child  life  is  entitled.  It  should  outline  the 
materials  or  subjects  to  be  taught  and  suggest  teaching  procedures 
and  activities  for  children.  It  should  become  a  guide  book  for  the 
teacher  and  a  comprehensible  compendium  for  the  layman.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  trouble  in  the  school  has  been  on  account  of  misappre- 
hensions and  misunderstandings.  This  may  have  arisen  in  part  by 
a  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  lay  criticisms. 
The  layman  may  not  have  made  the  proper  effort  to  find  out  what 
was  being  done.  This  enterprise  will  represent  a  common  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable  understanding  .  . 

These  statements  should  make  clear  that  the  study  which  has  been 
inaugurated  is  a  cooperative  one.  Cooperation  is  the  key  word  throughout 
this  bulletin  which  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  summer  schools.  The 
bulletin  is  intended  to  provoke  discussion  in  summer  school  groups  and  to 
afford  a  starting  point  for  discussing  certain  phases  of  curriculum  building. 
It  is  in  no  sense  intended  as  a  textbook  to  be  used  in  its  entirety,  but  is  a 
manual  of  suggestions  indicating  points  upon  which  discussion  is  invited. 

We  realize  that  many  of  the  procedures  suggested  in  this  tentative  bul- 
letin, as  well  as  many  suggestions  contained  under  various  topics,  are  highly 
controversial  in  character  and  that  even  the  implications  of  some  of  the 
suggestions  will  arouse  protest  from  certain  earnest  educational  thinkers. 
These  protests  will  be  welcomed,  particularly  when  accompanied  by  practical 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  job  can  better  be  done  in  accordance  with  the 
theories  of  those  making  the  protests.  The  job  to  be  done  is  the  working 
out  of  a  course  of  study  that  will  be  understandable  to  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina  as  well  as  usable  by  the 
teachers  in  the  schools. 

And  finally  I  wish  to  express  my  personal  gratitude  to  those  who  assisted 
in  preparing  the  material  for  this  bulletin.  It  represents  the  coooperative 
effort  of  those  who  make  up  the  Executive  Council  in  our  State  Organiza- 
tion. I  know  that  working  together  we  shall  chart  for  North  Carolina  a 
program  of  education  in  keeping  with  her  highest  and  noblest  tradition,  and 
one  that  will  meet  the  needs  in  this  changing  world  of  which  we  are  a  part. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


May  15,  1934. 
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PURPOSE  AND  USE  OF  THE  BULLETIN 

This  bulletin  is  to  be  used  as  a  guide  and  as  a  basis  for  study  in  the 
summer  schools  of  the  State.  It  does  little  more  than  suggest  topics  or 
problems  for  study.  The  material  presented  serves  only  as  a  starting  point 
for  class,  committee,  or  individual  study.  From  a  study  of  this  tentative 
bulletin  and  the  material  produced  during  the  summer  a  bulletin  will  be 
prepared  and  printed  to  guide  teachers  in  their  participation  during  the 
school  year  1934-35.  That  bulletin  will  be  ready  not  later  than  September 
first. 

All  teachers  who  attend  summer  school  and  who  are  members  of  classes 
identified  in  any  way  with  the  curriculum  program  should  read  the  entire 
bulletin.  This  would  enable  them  to  get  the  point  of  view  and  to  understand 
the  general  purpose  of  the  bulletin.  The  individual  class  would  then  decide 
upon  the  particular  phase  or  phases  of  the  work  in  which  it  wished  to 
engage.  Each  topic  suggested  in  the  Table  of  Contents  seems  important 
and  essential  in  a  study  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  State 
Course  of  Study.  Each  class  is  asked,  therefore,  to  study  in  a  serious  and 
fundamental  way  that  part  or  those  parts  in  which  it  is  most  interested. 
You  may  be  concerned  with  the  Principles  Underlying  the  Curriculum.  If 
so,  let  that  be  your  special  problem.  If  it  should  be  the  Aims  of  Education, 
then  make  an  intensive  study  of  that  subject.  If  none  of  the  topics  pre- 
sented or  the  problems  raised  challenge  your  interest  or  command  your 
effort,  then  select  your  own  problem  and  present  it.  The  bulletin  is  not 
intended  to  limit  your  thought  and  action  but  to  direct  them  along  lines 
which  seem  fundamental  in  an  approach  to  a  study  of  the  curriculum.  The 
thing  that  is  desired  is  that  as  individuals  and  as  classes  you  (1)  participate 
in  the  study,  and  (2)  that  this  participation  be  intensive  along  certain  lines 
so  that  the  material  you  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 

To  illustrate  the  point  further  and  to  make  clearer  the  use  which  a  class 
may  make  of  the  bulletin,  a  hypothetical  case  is  given.  Suppose  we  have 
a  class  in  Methods  in  Reading  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  After  a  general 
examination  of  the  bulletin  the  class  may  decide  its  chief  concern  should 
be  with  the  topic,  Treatment  of  Subjects,  as  outlined  in  the  bulletin.  The 
attack  might  be 

1.  Do  we  accept  the  outline  as  presented  in  the  bulletin? 

2.  If  not,  what  changes  would  we  make? 

3.  Having  agreed  upon  the  treatment  and  organization  of  the 
subject,  then  develop  the  plan  as  it  would  apply  to  the  sub- 
ject of  reading. 

4.  Turn  over  to  the  summer  school  director  by  the  instructor  of 
the  class  the  recommendations  and  the  material  which  the 
class  prepares. 

And  finally,  this  is  VERY  IMPORTANT.  It  should  be  understood  that 
one  objective  of  the  summer  school  program  is  to  make  available  material 
that  may  be  used  in  preparation  of  the  bulletin  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  teacher  participation  in  1934-35.    If  this  objective  is  accomplished 
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the  material  prepared  by  individuals,  committees,  or  classes  must  be  turned 
over  to  the  Executive  Council.  The  instructor  should  conduct  the  class  with 
that  thought  in  mind,  and  at  the  close  of  the  summer  school,  turn  over  to 
the  summer  school  director  the  material  which  was  produced. 

STATE  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  State  Organization  consists  of  two  groups — the  Executive  Council, 
and  the  various  committees.    These  two  groups  are  discussed  briefly: 

Executive  Council 

The  Executive  Council  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  school  representatives  from  the  State  at  large,  and 
three  Special  Consultants.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
members  are: 

Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen 

James  E.  Hillman 

J.  Henry  Highsmith 

T.  E.  Browne 

Susan  Burson 

Madge  A.  Coble 

George  W.  Coggin 

A.  B.  Combs 

Nancy  O.  Devers 

Mary  Peacock  Douglas 

G.  H.  Ferguson 
Juanita  McDougald 
N.  C.  Newbold 
Hattie  S.  Parrott 
Roy  H.  Thomas 

H.  L.  Trigg 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Council  from  the  State  at  large  include 
representatives  from  the  State  and  private  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
county  and  city  superintendents,  secondary  schools,  and  grammar  grade 
and  primary  teachers.  This  type  of  organization  affords  a  spokesman  for 
every  phase  of  the  educational  system.    The  representatives  are: 

Dr.  Holland  Holton,  Duke  University,  Durham 

Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue,  University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill 

Supt.  J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton 

Supt.  R.  M.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount 

E.  T.  McSwain,  Greensboro 

Mildred  English,  Raleigh 

Dora  E.  Coates,  Greenville 

J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury 

L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner 

Special  Consultants : 

Anne  Holdford 
Annie  M.  Cherry 
Katie  E.  Cutting 
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The  chief  function  of  the  Executive  Council  is  to  formulate  the  policies 
which  the  curriculum  study  shall  follow  and  to  serve  as  a  unifying  and 
integrating  agency  for  the  entire  program.  This  tentative  summer  school 
bulletin  represents  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Council,  and  is  the  first 
step  in  the  curriculum  program. 

Committees 

Subject  Committees.  A  Central  State  Committee  is  to  be  appointed  for 
each  subject  as  set  up  under  Subject  Groupings.  The  committee  for  each 
subject  will  be  comparatively  small,  but  necessarily  not  uniform  in  size. 
Each  committee  will  have  a  chairman,  who  will  be  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools.    On  each  committee  there  will  be  one  college  teacher. 

The  membership  of  these  committees  will  be  selected  with  considerable 
care.  Some  have  already  been  selected  tentatively,  but  many  no  doubt  will 
come  from  discoveries  made  in  the  summer  school.  The  bulletin  to  be  printed 
following  summer  school  will  carry  the  personnel  for  each  committee. 

Experimental  Committee.  In  addition  to  a  State  Committee  for  each 
subject  field,  a  committee  which  may  be  designated  as  an  "Experimental 
Committee"  may  be  formed.  Through  this  committee  those  teachers  or  the 
local  school  systems  who  so  desire  may  experiment  and  work  along  lines  that 
would  afford  more  freedom  in  instruction,  involving  subject  matter  organi- 
zation, classroom  management,  schedule  making,  and  all  other  phases  of  the 
curriculum  and  experiences  which  make  up  the  school  program.  This  work 
would  be  regarded  as  a  definite  part  of  the  state-wide  curriculum  program 
and  the  results  would  be  made  available  to  teachers  and  school  units  that 
would  like  to  work  along  the  lines  indicated.  The  material  would  be  printed 
as  a  separate  bulletin  or  included  as  a  section  in  the  general  course  of 
study. 

Local  Committees.  In  addition  to  these  Central  State  Committees  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  it  is  expected  that  local  committees  will 
be  organized  in  each  administrative  unit.  For  each  subject  field  there  will 
be  a  chairman,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  sperintendent,  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  teachers  working  on  her  particular  subject.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  individual  school  units  are  to  be  encouraged  to  concentrate 
upon  a  particular  activity,  as  reading,  geography,  history,  health,  et  cetera, 
but  even  here  opportunity  is  to  be  given  to  each  individual  to  work  in  the 
field  of  her  special  interest,  where  very  naturally  she  would  be  expected  to 
do  her  best  work. 

SUMMER  S(  HOOL  OBJECTIVES 

The  curriculum  bulletin  is  to  be  u.sed  extensively  l)y  the  following  classes 
in  the  summer  schools: 

1.  Special  Methods  in  the  Elementary  School,  including  the  subjects 
of  mathematics,  reading,  language,  geography,  history,  et  cetera. 

2.  Special  Methods  in  the  High  School,  including  both  the  academic 
and  vocational  subjects. 

3.  The  subjects  of 

a.  Art,  including  Drawing  and  Industrial  Arts 

b.  Music 
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c.  Physical  Education 

d.  Health 

e.  Character  Education 

f.  Library  Science 

4.  Curriculum  Courses. 

5.  Certain  General  Courses  in  Education. 

While  classes  in  subject  matter  or  content  courses  perhaps  would  not  be 
so  definitely  identified  with  the  curriculum  program,  nevertheless,  they 
could  make  real  contributions  to  the  study.  They  could  offer  much  in  in- 
formational materials,  principles,  and  understandings.  Active  participation 
from  any  of  these  classes  would  be  welcome  and  is  very  greatly  desired. 

But  in  those  courses  which  have  been  especially  designated,  each  class 
should  give  some  consideration  to  the  entire  content  of  the  bulletin.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  point  of  view,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
program,  and  to  make  possible  intelligent  consideration  of  those  phases 
of  the  work  that  would  come  within  specific  province  of  the  individual  class. 
In  every  class  specific  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  some  phase  of  the 
work  as  represented  by  the  subject  matter  of  the  bulletin.  For  example, 
classes  in  Methods  and  in  the  special  subjects  of  art,  music,  health,  et  cetera, 
would  likely  be  particularly  interested  in  a  consideration  of  the  topics  of 
Scope  and  Sequence,  and  Treatment  of  Subjects.  Other  classes  would  per- 
haps be  more  interested  in  other  phases  of  the  work.  The  suggestions  and 
results  of  any  class  work  should  be  submitted  in  written  form  to  the  in- 
structor of  the  class,  who  would  then  turn  over  the  material  to  the  summer 
school  director,  so  that  the  material  may  be  made  available  to  the  Executive 
Council. 

It  is  understood  that  all  material  presented  in  this  bulletin  is  in  tentative 
jorm  to  be  used  and  criticized  by  the  summer  schools.  Growing  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  first  term  summer  school,  and  from  the  material  and 
recommendations  which  may  be  turned  over  to  the  summer  school  director 
by  the  instructor  of  the  class,  the  bulletin  will  be  revised,  and  refined.  A 
bulletin  will  then  be  printed  to  guide  teachers  in  their  participation  in  the 
curriculum  program  during  the  school  year  1934-35.  This  bulletin  is  to  be 
ready  not  later  than  September  1st. 

If  the  classes  to  which  reference  has  been  made  should  cooperate  in  this 
work,  and  along  the  lines  and  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  specific  objectives 
of  the  summer  school  would  be 

1.  To  acquaint  the  teachers  with  the  curriculum  program.  (It  is 
recommended  that  every  teacher  take  at  least  one  course  that 
would  be  identified  with  the  curriculum.) 

2.  To  make  plans  for  complete  organization  of  the  teaching  force  for 
intelligent  participation  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1934-35. 
(Following  the  close  of  summer  school,  we  should  like  for  each 
teacher  to  let  us  know  his  or  her  special  interest  and  the  phase 
of  the  work  in  which  he  or  she  would  like  to  participate.) 

3.  To  prepare  each  teacher  for  intelligent  participation  in  the  cur- 
riculum work  during  the  school  year  1934-35. 
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4.  To  produce  some  material  that  would  be  used  in  the  actual  prepa- 
ration of  the  course  of  study. 

5.  To  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  preparation  of  and  to  plan  the 
bulletin  which  is  to  be  used  by  teachers  in  their  curriculum  work 
during  the  school  year  1934-35. 

6.  To  raise  and  answer  any  questions  which  may  relate  to  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  course  of  study. 

PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  THE  CURRICULUM 

The  public  school  in  North  Carolina  is  the  chief  agency  of  society,  through 
the  State,  for  the  performance  of  its  teaching  function.  This  conception  does 
not  discount  or  disregard  the  place  of  importance  which  the  church,  the 
home,  industry,  the  radio,  the  motion  pictures,  the  newspaper  and  other 
agencies  hold  in  education,  nor  their  importance  as  agencies  of  civilization. 

The  function  of  the  school  is  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people  committed  to  its  jurisdiction  by  the  Common- 
wealth. Our  civilization  is  changing  rapidly.  The  world  has  changed 
radically  from  economic,  social,  industrial,  and  political  standpoints.  To 
what  extent  must  the  changes  going  on  in  the  world  be  reflected  in  what 
goes  on  in  the  school?  Evidently  there  must  be  added  emphasis  upon  those 
subjects  and  processes  which  have  to  do  with  human  and  social  relationships. 
Students  must  become  aware  of  these  changes  and  must  be  adjusted  to  them. 
They  must  be  brought  into  possession  of  so  much  of  their  racial  inheritance 
— literary,  scientific,  institutional,  aesthetic,  and  religious — as  will  enable 
them  to  understand  and  appreciate  what  is  happening  today.  The  student 
must  be  taught  to  think  straight  about  all  the  problems  which  affect  his 
welfare  and  the  welfare  of  others.  But  since  the  school  cannot  possibly 
teach  everything,  the  question  is,  What  shall  be  taught?  The  answer  is. 
That  which  contributes  most  largely  to  the  welfare  of  the  child  now,  and 
so  far  as  we  can  tell,  in  the  future. 

Education,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  process  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  boys  and  girls,  teaching  them  how  to  live  the  abundant  life.  This 
welfare  has  to  do  with  the  physical,  mental,  spiritual,  and  social  aspects  of 
the  lives  of  children. 

The  physical  welfare  is  of  first  importance  since  it  conditions  the  effective- 
ness of  efforts  made  in  other  connections.  A  child  must  be  properly  nourished 
and  any  physical  defects  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  teeth,  must  be  corrected 
and  desirable  health  habits  formed  in  order  for  the  child  to  profit  maxi- 
mally by  the  educative  process.  A  rational  system  of  physical  education 
contributes  to  physical  and  mental  welfare,  makes  a  large  contribution  to 
social  development,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  character. 

All  education  of  the  right  sort  is  character  education.  By  the  proper 
use  of  curricular  and  allied  activities  the  pupil  forms  habits  of  the  right 
sort,  and  habits  are  the  stuff  out  of  which  character  is  made.  Patterns  of 
conduct  are  made,  and  the  child  learns  how  to  behave  appropriately,  how  to 
conduct  himself  in  his  relationships  with  other  people. 

In  promoting  the  mental  welfare  of  the  child  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  his  instincts,  or  racial  habits,  his  native  ability,  or  biological  inheri- 
tance, his  acquired  characteristics,  or  social  inheritance,  and  his  individual 
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traits  or  characteristics.  Individual  differences  must  be  recognized,  and 
sacred  regard  must  be  given  to  personality. 

The  mental  welfare  of  the  child  can  be  promoted  by  having  due  regard 
for  the  various  phases  of  consciousness;  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  or 
the  intellectual,  the  emotional  and  the  volitional  aspects  of  consciousness. 

Since  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  the  end  or  aim  or  objective  of  education, 
the  question  which  must  be  answered  at  every  point  in  the  process  with 
respect  to  every  subject  in  the  curriculum,  with  regard  to  every  question 
of  method  is  this:  How  will  this  promote  the  welfare  of  the  child  and 
develop  him  into  the  sort  of  citizen  the  State  needs  now  and  will  need  in 
the  future?  The  good  citizen  is  the  need  and  hope  of  democracy,  and  the 
development  of  such  a  person  is  the  challenge  and  obligation  of  all  our 
institutions. 

The  teacher  plays  an  indispensable  part  in  this  program  of  pupil  welfare. 
He  or  she  is  an  interpreter  of  life,  a  developer  of  boys  and  girls,  a  life- 
sharer  with  all  the  pupils.  The  teacher's  function  is  to  direct  the  activities 
of  boys  and  girls,  to  teach  them  how  to  study,  and  how  to  work,  and  to 
promote  at  all  times  the  general  welfare  of  all  those  committed  to  his  care. 
It  is  not  how  much  the  teacher  does  himself  that  counts,  but  how  much  he 
can  get  boys  and  girls  to  do,  for  they  must  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
The  teacher  supplies  inspirational  leadership  and  directs  the  children  along 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  good  life. 

The  preceding  statements  are  very  general  in  nature,  but  are  there  specific 
and  objective  principles  which  may  underlie,  control,  and  determine  the 
curriculum?  The  curriculum  is  defined  as  the  experiences  which  a  child  has 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  It,  therefore,  includes  the  subject  matter 
as  well  as  the  activities  which  go  to  make  up  the  school  life.  Educational 
principles  are  generalizations  or  truths  that  guide,  control,  or  direct  action. 
They  should  determine  our  choice  of  subject  matter,  the  selection  of  school 
activities  in  which  children  engage,  and  the  methods  which  we  would  employ 
in  teaching.  They  embody  our  philosophy  of  education.  With  this  concept 
of  a  principle,  and  with  this  definition  of  the  curriculum,  the  following 
tentative  principles  are  submitted: 

1.  Education  is  a  process  of  continuous  adjustment  and  growth.  The 
adjustment  and  growth  are  both  individual  and  social. 

2.  The  school  is  an  agency  of  society  and  its  chief  function  is  to 
guarantee  that  type  of  education  which  the  society  sets  for  itself. 

3.  The  child— his  needs,  interests,  and  abilities — determine  the  cur- 
riculum. 

4.  The  purpose  of  all  teaching  is  to  effect  learning.    Learning  takes 
place  in  accordance  with  definite  psychological  principles  or  laws. 

5.  In  its  final  analysis,  all  learning  is  individual  and  comes  through 
active  experience. 

6.  The  child  learns  most  effectively  through  those  experiences  which 
give  him  satisfaction  and  that  most  fully  meet  his  present  needs 

7.  Individuals  differ  in  physical,  emotional,  and  mental  character- 
istics. 
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8.  All  subject  matter  should  contribute  to  the  aims  of  education  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  makes  this  contribution  should  determine 
its  selection. 

9.  In  selecting  and  presenting  subject  matter  cognizance  should  be 
taken  of 

a.  The  -immediate  and  ultimate  value  of  the  subject  matter 
to  the  child. 

b.  Differences  in  the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  char- 
acteristics of  children. 

c.  Interests  and  abilities  of  children  at  any  level  of  develop- 
ment. 

d.  Abilities  and  knowledge  necessary  for  appreciating,  under- 
standing, or  mastering  the  subject  matter  involved. 

Suggested  Questions  for  Study: 

1.  Do  we  understand  these  principles? 

2.  Do  we  accept  them? 

3.  If  these  principles  are  not  acceptable,  prepare  your  list,  giving  the 
reasons  underlying  your  selection  in  each  instance. 

AIMS  OF  EDUCATION 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  a  committee  recommended  seven  principles  of 
education,  which,  in  all  educational  literature,  have  been  called  the  "Seven 
Cardinal  Principls  of  Education."  These  principles  or  aims  of  education 
have  had  a  profound  effect  upon  educational  philosophy  and  practice.  Even 
now,  with  here  and  there  some  modification  in  language,  they  are  generally 
accepted  as  aims  of  education.    The  National  Education  Association  says: 

"Education  is  guided  growth.  It  begins  by  helping  young  children 
acquire  simple  habits  of  daily  living.  It  continues  to  develop  these  habits 
and  attitudes  into  the  fine  character  of  worthy  manhood  and  womanhood. 
The  ideal  of  the  American  public  school — working  hand  in  hand  with  home, 
church,  and  all  other  positive  forces  of  the  community — is  to  guide  human 
growth  into  the  following  sevenfold  way  of  life.  The  school  seeks  to  pre- 
pare every  child,  regardless  of  race  or  condition,  to  achieve  for  himself: 

1.  A  sound  mind  in  a  strong  and  healthy  body. 

2.  A  home  life  that  is  happy,  unselfish,  and  democratic. 

3.  The  ability  to  read  and  write,  to  think,  study,  and  act. 

4.  The  knowledge  and  skill  needed  to  earn  a  good  living. 

5.  The  use  of  free  time  for  worthy  activities  and  pleasures. 

6.  An  Informed  citizenship  dedicated  to  the  common  good. 

7.  Fine  spiritual  character  that  is  trusted  and  admired." 

An  analysis  of  these  goals  of  education  will  reveal  that  they  are  the 
resultant  of  the  operation  or  interplay  of  those  generalizations  which  may 
be  labeled  understandings  or  knoivledge.  apjyreciations.  attitudes,  liahits.  and 
skills.  A  proper  balance  of  these  outcomes  makes  the  educated  individual 
and  the  integrated  personality.     Looking  again  at  these  Seven  Cardinal 
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Principles  one  may  ask  what  understandings,  appreciations,  attitudes,  habits, 
or  skills  are  needed  to  have  "a  sound  mind  in  a  strong  and  healthy  body," 
or  "a  home  life  that  is  happy,  unselfish,  and  democratic."  or  "a  fine  spiritual 
character  that  is  trusted  and  admired"?  If  the  child  is  to  have  this  seven- 
fold development,  and  if  the  school  is  to  help  him  attain  that  development, 
definite  provision  must  be  made  for  those  understandings,  attitudes,  et  cetera, 
that  are  necessary. 

These  understandings,  attitudes,  appreciations,  habits,  and  skills  should 
be  definite  educational  objectives  since  they  are  outcomes  of  learning.  A 
complete  listing  of  all  would  be  difficult.  There  are  attitudes,  however,  that 
are  so  generally  accepted  as  being  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  educated 
individual  that  a  few  are  submitted.  These  attitudes  are  defined  and  under- 
stood as  controls  of  conduct.  They  "serve  as  determiners  of  action  as  the 
various  problems  of  life  are  confronted."  As  a  basis  for  consideration  the 
attitudes  set  up  by  the  state  of  Arkansas  are  presented.    They  are 


Suggested  Questions  for  Study: 

1.  Do  you  accept  these  aims  as  suggested? 

2.  If  these  aims  are  not  acceptable,  prepare  your  list,  and  give  the 
underlying  philosophy. 

3.  If  you  accept  understanding,  attitudes,  appreciations,  hahits,  and 
skills  as  outcomes  of  learning,  would  you  suggest  a  desirable  list 
of  each  that  should  be  included  as  definite  aims  or  objectives  of 
teaching? 

4.  Criticize  and  modify,  if  you  think  they  should  be  modified,  the 
list  of  attitudes  a<  proposed  by  the  state  of  Arkansas. 


Scope  and  Sequence  is  a  very  important  subject,  so  important  in  fact 
that  it  is  still  very  much  in  the  realm  of  the  controversial.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  should  be  taught  at  any  particular  stage  or  level  in  the 
development  of  the  child  or  what  should  immediately  follow  any  given  school 
experience.  The  question  involves  our  philosophy  of  education  and  pretty 
largely  determines  the  organization  of  the  curricular  experiences  in  which 
the  child  engages.  The  problem  of  scope  and  sequence  is  indeed  a  trouble- 
some one.  but  one  which  must  be  faced  in  our  study  of  the  curriculum.  With 


Appreciativeness 

Attractiveness 

Carefulness 

Considerateness 

Cooperation 

Dependability 

Forcefulness 

Concern  for  Health 

Honesty 

Industry 

Leadership 


Magnetism 

Openmindedness 

Originality 

Progressiveness 

Promptness 

Refinement 

Responsibility 

The  Scientific  Attitude 

Self-Control 

Thrift 

Tolerance 
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that  thought  in  mind,  we  are  asking  the  summer  schools  to  attempt  to 
answer  these  questions: 

1.  What  factors  should  determine  scope? 

2.  What  factors  should  determine  sequence? 

3.  To  what  extent  will  the  state  adopted  texts,  basal  and  spplemen- 
tary,  determine  the  nature,  scope,  and  sequence  of  work? 

4.  In  any  grade  what  will  determine  the  selection  of  subject  matter 
and  other  curricular  material  and  experiences? 

5.  Shall  the  material  be  set  up  by  grades,  with  all  the  material  of 
a  grade  appearing  in  one  section;  or  shall  it  be  set  up  by  subjects, 
with  all  the  material  on  a  subject  by  grade  appearing  in  one 
section? 

For  any  assistance  it  may  render  in  a  study  of  this  question,  an  analysis 
of  courses  of  study  shows  there  have  been  in  general  four  plans  for  defining 
scope  and  sequence.  Perhaps  a  study  of  these  types  would  prove  helpful  in 
attacking  the  problem.  The  four  plans  generally  employed  in  courses  of 
study  are: 

1.  "Aims  Plan,"  well  illustrated  in  the  St.  Louis  Course  of  Study. 
Here  each  subject  has  the  following  general  treatment: 

a.  Specific  Objectives 

b.  Activities 

c.  Procedures 

d.  Outcomes 

2.  "Subject  Matter  Plan."  In  this  plan  units  of  subject  matter  are 
treated,  the  organization  of  which  may  or  may  not  follow  closely 
the  subject  matter  arrangement  found  in  textbooks. 

3.  The  "Theme  Plan,"  illustrated  by  the  South  Dakota  Course  of 
Study  for  Social  Studies  in  the  elementary  grades.  There  are  five 
general  themes: 

The  Interdependence  Theme 

Man's  Increasing  Control  over  Nature  Theme 

The  Adaptation  Theme 

The  Population  Theme 

The  Democracy  Theme 

Some  aspects  of  these  themes  determine  the  selection  of  subject 
matter  in  each  grade,  in  the  fields  of  geography,  history,  civics, 

et  cetera. 

4.  "Functional  Analysis"  method  which  is  followed  by  Virginia  in 
its  present  study.  In  the  elementary  grades  there  are  ten  "func- 
tional phases  of  social  life"  which  determine  the  scope  and 
sequence.    They  include: 

Protection  and  Conservation  of  Life,  Property,  and  Natural 
Resources. 

Production  and  Consumption  of  Goods  and  Services. 
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Recreation. 

Transportation  and  Communication. 
Et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  plans  be  studied  rather  carefully.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  examination  or  study  we  should  like  to  have  this  question 
considered  as  a  special  problem: 

"Could  some  such  approach  as  that  used  by  South  Dakota  or  Vir- 
ginia be  used,  and  through  a  maximum  of  correlation  have  the 
subjects  organized  somewhat  a^  suggested  under  'Subject  Groupings'?" 

SUBJECT  GROUPINGS 

It  is  realized  that  many  theorists  in  the  field  of  curriculum  revision  do 
not  believe  a  satisfactory  course  of  study  can  be  worked  around  subjects  now 
regarded  as  traditional  in  elementary  and  secondary  education.  On  this 
topic,  therefore,  we  are  asking  for  three  different  types  of  suggestions,  as 
follows : 

1.  Persons  taking  the  extreme  view  that  all  traditional  organization 
of  subject-matter  can  be  disregarded  are  invited  to  show  how  a 
feasible  course  of  study  may  be  put  into  immediate  operation 
without  reference  to  subject-matter  groupings. 

2.  Those  who  favor  partial,  but  not  complete  disregard  for  the  tradi- 
tional organization  of  subject-matter  are  invited  to  suggest  some 
middle  ground  by  which  the  child's  interest  can  be  better  utilized 
than  has  heretofore  proved  possible  and  at  the  same  time  the  child 
receive  in  some  orderly  fashion  his  social  inheritance 

3.  Those  who  believe  that  the  child  can  best  develop  through  an 
orderly  and  systematic  organization  of  the  social  inheritance  as 
outlined  by  sympathetic  adults  are  invited  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing groupings  of  subject-matter  and  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
utilizing  the  child's  activity  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
overcome  any  legitimate  criticisms  of  those  who  are  more  skeptical 
of  the  possibilities  of  creative  education  based  upon  subject-matter 
as  at  present  organized. 

With  this  introduction  we  are  proposing  that  the  subjects  be  grouped 
as  follows: 

IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

1.  Fine  Arts 

a.  Art,  including  Drawing  and  Industrial  Arts 

b.  Music 

2.  Language  Arts 

a.  Language  and  Grammar 

b.  Reading 

c.  Spelling 

d.  Handwriting 
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3.  Mathematics 

4.  Social  Studies 

a.  Citizenship 

b.  Geography 

c.  History 

d.  Character  Education 

5.  Science  and  Health 

a.  Elementary  Science 

b.  Health 

c.  Physical  Education 

IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

1.  Fine  Arts 

a.  Art 

b.  Music 

2.  Language  Arts 

a.  English,  including  Dramatics 

b.  French 

c.  German 

d.  Spanish 

e.  Latin 

3.  Mathematics 

a.  Arithmetic 

b.  Algebra 

c.  Geometry 

4.  Social  Studies 

a.  Citizenship 

b.  World  History 

c.  United  States  History 

d.  Elementary  Economics  and  Sociology 

e.  Ancient  History 

f.  Modern  History 

g.  Geography — Physical,  Commercial,  Industrial 

h.  North  Carolina — Economic  and  Social 

i.  Character  Education 
j.  Guidance 

5.  Science  and  Health 

a.  General  Science 

b.  Biology 

c.  Physics 

d.  Chemistry 

e.  Health 

f.  Physical  Education 
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6.    Vocational  Education 

a.  Home  Economics 

b.  Agriculture 

c.  Trades  and  Industries 

d.  Industrial  Art 

e.  Commercial  Education 

Suggested  Questions  for  Study: 

If  the  challenges  presented  in  the  introduction  to  this  topic  are  not 
accepted  for  study,  we  should  like  your  consideration  to  these  simple 
questions: 

1.  Do  you  approve  this  proposed  grouping  of  subjects? 

2.  If  this  grouping  is  not  satisfactory,  what  arrangement  of  subjects 
do  you  recommend? 

3.  Give  the  reasons  underlying  your  recommendations  on  Subject 
Groupings. 

TREATMENT  OF  SUBJECTS 

To  a  very  large  extent,  the  organization  which  a  subject  takes  will 
depend  upon  the  answer  to  Scope  and  Sequence.  But  in  order  that  work 
during  the  school  year  may  be  carried  on  in  the  same  general  manner;  and 
in  order  that  the  material  turned  in  by  teachers  in  the  field  may  be  made 
a  part  of  the  completed  course  of  study  without  an  almost  impossible 
editorial  task,  it  is  necessary  that  some  agreement  be  reached  upon  the 
organization  which  each  subject  will  have  in  the  printed  course  of  study. 
As  far  as  possible  this  should  be  uniform  for  all  subjects,  in  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  For  consideration  the  following  subject 
organization  is  proposed: 

1.  Nature  of  the  child  at  the  particular  age  or  developmental  level. 

2.  Introduction. 

3.  Grade  Treatment  in  each  subject  or  field. 

a.  Specific  objectives 

b.  Content  or  subject  matter 

(Units  of  work  with  suggested  time  allotment) 

c.  Procedure  and  method,  including  suggested  activities  for 
realizing  the  objectives 

d.  Evaluating  or  measuring  results 

e.  Standards  of  attainment,  allowing  for  group  or  individual 
differences. 

f.  References  and  materials  for  teacher  and  for  pupils. 
Suggested  Questions  for  Study: 

1.  Do  you  approve  the  proposed  outline  for  the  Treatment  of  Subjects? 

2.  What  changes,  if  any,  would  you  make? 

3.  Submit  your  outline  for  the  Treatment  of  Subjects,  making  clear 
any  departures  from  the  outline  suggested  here. 
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FORM  FOR  TEACHER  PARTICIPATION  IN  CURRICULUM  BUILDING 

The  results  of  the  participation  of  individual  teachers  and  local  school 
units  next  year  are  to  be  made  available  to  the  Executive  Council  through 
the  Central  State  and  local  committees.  In  order  that  the  material  may  enter 
into  the  course  of  study  it  must  be  prepared  along  uniform  and  definite  lines. 
What  follows  is  a  suggested  form  for  producing  and  reporting  the  work.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  form  should  include  those  items  which  make  up  the 
Grade  Treatment  of  Subjects.  With  that  thought  in  mind,  the  following  is 
proposed : 


Date  

School     Grade- 
Teacher   Address 

Subject  ...   Time  


1.  Unit  of  work  

2.  Specific  objectives       

3.  Procedure  or  method,  including  suggested  activities  for  realizing  the 

objectives     

4.  Evaluating  or  measuring  the  results..-.   

5.  Standards  of  attainment,  allowing  for  individual  differences  

6.  References  and  materials  for  teacher  and  for  pupils  


Suggested  Questions  for  Study: 

1.  If  this  form  should  not  follow  the  Grade  Treatment  of  Subject  outline, 
what  kind  of  form  would  you  recommend  for  the  use  of  individual 
teachers  in  reporting  their  work? 

2.  Submit  a  sample  of  the  form  which  you  recommend. 
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GENERAL  PROBLEMS 

There  are  problems  involved  in  a  study  of  the  curriculum  and  phases  of 
the  work  that  would  not  be  included  in  the  specific  topics  which  have  been 
presented.  Here  we  are  asking  for  your  consideration  of  certain  general 
questions  that  seem  pertinent  and  essential.  Opportunity  is  afforded,  also, 
at  this  point  for  the  summer  schools  to  bring  up  questions  that  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  preparation  of  the  course  of  study.  It  is  hoped  that 
teachers  will  raise  questions  that  have  given  them  real  concern  in  teaching. 
If  these  questions  are  brought  up  in  class  it  is  possible  that  a  discussion  will 
give  a  solution  to  some  of  them.  The  questions,  or  problems  with  suggested 
answers,  if  attempted,  should  be  turned  over  to  the  summer  school  director 
by  the  instructor  of  the  class,  and  made  available  to  the  Executive  Council. 
It  is  very  greatly  desired  that  teachers  will  take  this  opportunity  to  report 
those  problems  which  give  them  serious  concern  so  that  the  course  of  study 
may  take  them  into  account  and  offer  some  solution. 

As  type  problems  and  for  definite  consideration  by  the  summer  schools, 
these  questions  are  asked  on  which  answers,  suggestions,  and  recommenda- 
tions are  desired: 

1.  What  is  the  function  of  a  course  of  study? 

2.  What  service  should  a  course  of  study  render  the  teacher,  super- 
visor, or  administrator? 

3.  What  adaptations,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  small  schools  with 
more  than  one  grade  to  a  teacher? 

4.  What  elements  should  be  present  in  the  course  of  study  that  would 
insure  continuous  and  unbroken  progress  of  the  children  through 
the  school? 

5.  What  are  the  educational  limitations  and  difficulties  in  the  in- 
creased teaching  load  now  operative? 

6.  What  modifications  should  be  made  in  our  teaching  technique,  or 
in  our  general  procedure,  to  make  teaching  more  effective  with 
extremely  large  groups  of  children? 

CONCLUSION 

This  program  which  is  being  inaugurated  is  a  cooperative  one.  The 
approach  through  this  summer  school  bulletin  should  make  that  fact  clear. 
If  the  results  desired  are  to  be  obtained,  they  will  come  through  the  whole- 
hearted and  active  participation  by  the  summer  schools  in  a  study  of  this 
bulletin,  and  in  making  available  their  findings,  recommendations,  and 
labors.  In  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  with  a  feeling  of  kindred  and  mutual 
needs  we  ask  your  sympathetic  interest  and  participation.  Working  to- 
gether we  should  accomplish  what  each  of  us  may  individually  desire,  and 
what  the  educational  life  of  the  State  needs. 
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PREFACE 


The  curriculum  program  wliicli  this  bulletin  furthers  was  inaugurated 
January  1,  1934.  In  the  main,  what  has  been  done  since  that  date  is 
referred  to  in  the  Introduction,  which  follows.  It  will  be  noted  the 
chief  efforts  have  centered  around  acquainting  the  public  with  the  pro- 
gram, organizing  the  public  for  participation,  and  preparing  the 
teachers  for  intelligent  participation  this  year  through  special  work 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  summer  schools  of  the  State.  It  is  felt  the 
stage  is  now  set  for  effective  and  constructive  work  during  the  school 
year  1934-35. 

In  the  bulletin,  A  Study  Guide  for  Curriculum  Construction  for  Use 
in  Summer  Schools,  1934,  I  quoted  from  the  address  which  I  made  on 
February  16th,  at  a  state-wide  meeting,  launching  the  program.  That 
quotation  I  am  repeating  here  because  it  states  the  problem  and  ex- 
presses my  personal  views  on  the  subject.   I  said  : 

"The  world  about  us,  in.  its  every  phase  of  activity  and  life,  is  changing 
more  rapidly,  perhaps,  than  ever  before.  Governmental  agencies  are  being 
reconstructed,  or  set  aside,  under  the  power  and  influence  of  the  new  con- 
ceptions of  their  purposes.  The  whole  economic  structure  of  America  and 
of  the  world  is  in  the  process  of  reorganization.  The  current  and  flow  of 
these  changes  are  so  deep  and  swift  that  the  fashion  and  manner  of  our  lives 
are  profoundly  affected.  Men  everywhere  are  making  up  their  minds  anew 
on  every  public  question.  A  standard  attitude  of  yesterday  is  today  in  the 
discard.  This  ferment,  alive  and  virile,  is  today  in  and  about  the  whole 
process  and  plan  of  public  education.  If  the  schools  are  to  live  they  must 
find  out  how  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  The  schools  do 
not  draw  back;  they  welcome  inspection.  They  accept  in  good  faith  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  evaluate  them  anew  in  the  light  of  condi- 
tions incident  to  a  reconstructed  social,  economic,  and  governmental  world. 

"Here  is  a  State  in  which  3,172,000  people  live  on  52,000  square  miles  of 
territory — mountain,  hill,  and  plain.  What  is  our  conception  of  what  North 
Carolina  might  be  in  the  next  quarter  century,  and  what  her  people  might 
become  in  that  time?  What  can  the  schools  do  to  serve  the  present?  What 
place  do  they  have  in  shaping  the  future?  The  schools  belong  to  the  people. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  and  become  a  vital  and  an  integral  part  of  the 
life  of  the  State.  They  should  not  be  separated  and  set  over  against  other 
interests.  They  are  a  part  of  everything.  The  very  richness  of  life,  in  all 
its  phases  and  ramifications,  should  center  in  and  around  the  public  school. 
.  .  .  Our  philosophy  of  education  should  include  the  whole  of  life,  and 
not  mere  segments.  We  are  asking  the  people  to  determine  the  direction  in 
which  the  schools  should  move. 

"The  educational  program  should  be  continuous  from  the  first  grade 
through  the  graduate  school  at  the  university.  Perhaps  breaking  up  the 
school  system  into  horizontal  divisions,  such  as  kindergarten,  primary  school, 
grammar  grade,  high  school,  junior  college,  and  senior  college  has  tended 
to  break  down  continuity.  No  part  of  the  system  should  be  set  up  with  the 
idea  that  the  purposeful  education  process  should  come  to  a  complete  termi- 
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nation  at  any  one  point.  Although  there  are  many  high  school  pupils  who 
do  not  expect  to  go  to  college,  many  of  them  do  expect  to  go.  In  case  they 
go  they  should  be  well  prepared.  The  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
been  asked  to  join  in  this  study  looking  toward  a  better  program  of  school 
work,  and  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  closer  union  of  effort  between  the 
public  schools  and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.    .    .  . 

"We  hope  that  the  final  outcome^  of  the  total  effort  of  all  of  us  will  be  a 
document  (referring  to  the  course  of  study)  which  sets  forth  in-  clear  and 
understandable  language  the  whole  plan  and  purpose  of  the  public  school 
system.  It  should  embrace  the  rich  experiences  to  which  child  life  is  entitled. 
It  should  outline  the  materials  or  subjects  to  be  taught  and  suggest  teaching 
procedures  and  activities  for  children.  It  should  become  a  guide  for  the 
teacher  and  a  comprehensible  compendium  for  the  laymen.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  trouble  in  the  school  has  been-  on  account  of  misapprehensions  and  mis- 
understandings. This  may  have  arisen  in  part  by  a  lack  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  for  lay  criticisms.  The  laymen  may  not  have  made  the 
proper  effort  to  find  out  what  was  being  done.  This  enterprise  will  represent 
a  common  effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable  under- 
standing.   .    .  ." 

To  this  statement  I  wish  only  to  add  an  expression  of  earnest  hope 
that  we  shall  all  co-operate  in  this  program  to  the  end  that  we  shall 
chart  for  JSTorth  Carolina  a  program  of  education  in  keeping  with  her 
highest  and  noblest  tradition,  and  one  that  will  meet  the  needs  in  this 
changing  world  of  which  we  are  a  part. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


September  14,  1934. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  COURSE  OOP  STUDY 

A  state's  program  of  education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
is  revealed  and  made  expressive  through  its  course  of  study.  It  happens  at 
the  present  time  that  North  Carolina  does  not  have  for  the  elementary  schools 
a  document  or  course  of  study  vrhich  includes  the  entire  curriculum.  In 
1923  the  State  began  the  plan  of  considering  for  adoption  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  elementary  books  in  any  one  year.  At  that  time  a  course  of  study  was 
prepared  to  cover  the  entire  program  of  the  elementary  school.  Almost  with- 
out exception  the  texts  which  were  then  adopted,  and  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  1923  course  of  study,  have  been  changed.  In  1930  a  course  of 
study  was  prepared  covering  the  subjects  of  reading,  language,  spelling,  citi- 
zenship, health,  and  elementary  science.  These  1923  and  1930  documents  are 
the  ones  now  available  and  which  are  more  or  less  generally  in  the  hands  of 
teachers.  It  is  obvious  that  a  single  document,  covering  the  entire  elementary 
school  program,  is  needed  if  there  is  to  be  a  common  and  unified  approach 
to  education  in  the  elementary  school. 

In  the  secondary  school  the  situation  is  somewhat  different  as  far  as  the 
present  status  of  the  course  of  study  is  concerned.  In  1930  a  single  document 
covering  all  subjects  was  prepared.  But  the  supply  of  this  document  is 
depleted.  The  important  consideration  here,  however,  is  that  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  education  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  should  be  studied 
simultaneously.  The  problems  and  needs  of  secondary  education  cannot  be 
divorced  from  those  in  the  elementary  school.  Education  should  be  seen  as 
a  continuous  process  from  childhood  throughout  life. 

There  is  now  no  single  document  covering  the  entire  program  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  This  affords  an  immediate  need  for  a  course  of  study,  but 
the  compelling  and  controlling  reason  for  a  new  course  of  study  is  found  in 
the  needs  of  education  itself.  It  is  necessary  to  rethink,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  may  be  necessary  to  reconstruct  educational  practices  in  the  light 
of  one's  knowledge  of  childhood  and  the  demands  of  a  democratic  society. 
Daily  this  nation  and  the  world  are  undergoing  rapid  change.  Society  is  not 
static.  Education  must  change  to  make  adjustments  to  and  to  keep  pace  with 
a  changing  civilization.  What  kind  or  kinds  of  education  will  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  and  prepare  most  effectively  for  a  constantly  changing 
world?  What  is  education's  place  in  this  new  day?  These  are  fundamental 
questions  which  lie  back  of  and  justify  serious  study  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  course  of  study.  They  are  questions  that  require  the  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  co-operation  of  every  citizen  in  the  State. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  PRESENT  UNDERTAKING 

The  present  program  contemplates  that  courses  of  study  for  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  will  be  printed  following  the  school  year 
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1934-85.  The  current  year,  therefore,  is  to  be  devoted  to  study  and  active 
participation  on  the  part  of  lay  people  and  teachers  throughout  the  State. 
Material  is  to  be  produced  to  go  directly  into  the  course  of  study.  The  year 
is  essentially  one  of  production,  the  study  being  intended  to  make  production 
as  immediately  valuable  and  usable  as  possible.  The  "set  up"  in  this  bulletin 
is  designed  for  that  purpose.    The  entire  approach  has  that  in  mind. 

WHAT  HAS  ALREADY  BEEN  DONE 

The  present  program  was  inaugurated  on  January  1,  1934.  Since  that 
time  a  great  deal  has  been  done.  Of  primary  importance  was  the  attempt 
to  acquaint  the  general  public  with  the  undertaking.  Each  state-wide  lay 
organization,  through  its  duly  appointed  representative,  was  invited  to  attend 
a  meeting  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Raleigh.  This  meeting  was  held  on  Febru- 
ary 16th.  The  collective  groups  and  organizations  invited  to  participate  in 
that  meeting  included  the  following,  a  majority  of  whom  attended : 

American  Legion,  Department  of  North  Carolina 
Associated  Press  Club 
Civic  Clubs 

Fraternal  Organizations 
County  and  City  Superintendents 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Farmers  State  Alliance 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics 
.  North  Carolina  Association  of 

County  Commissioners 

Master  Barbers 

Police  Chiefs 

Registers  of  Deeds 
North  Carolina : 

Art  Society 

Bankers  Association 

Bar  Association 

Bottlers  Association 

College  Conference 

Commercial  Secretaries  Association 

Committee  on  Emergency  in  Education 

Conference  for  Social  Service 

Congress  of  Parents  an-d  Teachers 

Cotton  Ginners  Association 

Cotton  Growers  Co-operative  Association 

Cotton  Manufacturers  Association 

Dental  Society 
North  Carolina  Division 

Association  of  Administrative  Women  in  Education 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
North  Carolina 

Dry  Cleaners  Association 

Education  Association 

Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 

Federation  of  Labor 

Federation  of  Music  Clubs 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Firemen's  Association 

Folk-lore  Society 
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Forestry  Association 
League  of  Women  Voters 
Literary  and  Historical  Association 
Medical  Society 
Merchants  Association 
Motor  Club 
North  Carolina 

Municipal  Association 

Nurses  Association 

Optometric  Society 

Pharmaceutical  Association 

Press  Association 

Retail  Jewelers  Association 

Sheriffs  Association 

Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America 

Society  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

Society  of  Engineers 

Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 

State  Departments  and  Agencies 

Sunday  School  Association 

Truck  Owners  Association 
Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  in  North  Carolina 
Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  Association 
State  Theater  Owners  Association  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
The  Grange 

The  Progressive  Farmer 
The  Radio 

Tobacco  Manufacturers  of  North  Carolina. 

About  three  hundred  individuals  attended  the  meeting,  representing  the 
organized  life  of  the  State.  At  this  meeting  the  program  was  explained,  and 
lay  organizations  expressed  their  views  about  education.  All  those  in  attend- 
ance went  on  record,  pledging  their  co-operation  in  the  work.  Many  of 
these  organizations  have  appointed  committees  which  are  now  at  work.  At 
another  state-wide  meeting  which  will  be  held  early  in  the  fall  these  organi- 
zations will  make  known  their  wishes  and  recommendations  through  proper 
committees  or  spokesmen.  Preparatory  to  this  general  meeting,  and  follow- 
ing the  meeting  in  February,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
prepared  a  brief  statement  which  was  intended  to  be  helpful  to  the  lay 
organizations  in  their  study  of  the  program,  A  brief  digest  of  that  state- 
ment follows : 

SUGGESTED  GUIDE  FOR  LAY  ORGANIZATIONS  STUDYING  THE 

CURRICULUM 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  February  16th  organizations  were  represented  as  well  as  a  number  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  interested  individuals.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  each  organization  was  willing  to  participate  in  further  study  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  schools  should  go.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to 
that  effect. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  represent  your  group  or  organization. 
If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  do  so,  will  you  do  the  following: 

1.  Designate  some  person  or  persons  of  your  organization  to  serve  in  this 
capacity. 
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2.  Ask  the  representative  or  representatives  so  selected  to  ascertain  from 
all  the  local  units  of  such  organization  an  expression  of  what  should  be 
done  about  the  course  of  study. 

3.  Collect  and  tabulate  the  opinions  from  the  local  units. 

4.  Come  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  large  group  prepared  to  speak  with 
authority  as  the  representative  of  your  organization.  The  next  meeting 
v^ill  be  held  within  a  few  months. 

The  Problem.  We  are  concerned  about  the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  North  Carolina.  The  curriculum  itself  will  include  both  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  We  will  be  dealing,  therefore,  with  education  on  these 
levels.  There  would  be  no  objection,  however,  to  your  including  college  edu- 
cation in  your  study,  but  if  you  do,  it  should  be  treated  apart  from  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  or  in  its  relationship  to  the  high  school.  With 
this  statement  of  the  general  problem,  these  questions  are  suggested  for  your 
consideration. 

Elementary  School 

1.  Upon  completing  the  elementary  school  what  education  should  the  boys 
and  girls  have? 

2.  What  subjects  would  the  child  need  to  study? 

3.  Upon  completing  the  elementary  school  what  should  the  boy  or  girl  be 
able  to  do? 

4.  Any  miscellaneous  items  you  may  wish  to  consider. 

High  School 

1.  Upon  completing  the  high  school  what  education-  should  the  boys  and 
girls  have? 

2.  What  subjects  should  be  included  in  the  high  school  curriculum? 

3.  Upon  completing  high  school  what  should  the  boy  or  girl  be  able  to  do? 

4.  Any  miscellaneous  items  you  may  wish  to  consider. 

It  is  rather  apparent  that  in  the  study  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  course  of  study  the  general  public  is  expected  to  take  an  active 
hand.  Education  is  a  common  problem.  The  program,  therefore,  should  be 
one  of  mutual  concern  and  common  interest  for  the  entire  citizenship  of  the 
State — the  teacher  and  the  general  public. 

Summer  Schools 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  coimection  with  the  lay 
organizations  in  the  State,  the  summer  schools  this  year  were  definitely 
identified  with  the  curriculum  program.  A  bulletin  was  printed  entitled 
"A  Study  Guide  for  Curriculum  Construction  for  Use  in  Summer  Schools, 
1934."  In  this  bulletin  materials  were  submitted  for  criticism,  problems 
raised  on  which  help  was  desired  and  opportunity  given  for  students  and 
teachers  to  make  any  suggestions  and  offer  any  recommendations  that  to 
them  seemed  pertinent  and  worth  while.  Several  thousand  teachers  learned 
about  the  program  in  the  summer  schools.  Many  of  these  teachers  should 
be  leaders  in  their  respective  communities.  Judging  from  written  materials 
which  were  submitted  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  sum- 
mer schools  entered  upon  the  work  seriously  and  with  enthusiasm. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  obvious  that  the  work  since  January  1st 
has  been  designed  to  get  teachers  and  the  general  public  ready  for  participa- 
tion in  the  curriculum  program,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  schools  this 
year.    Having  done  this,  the  work  should  start  with  a  minimum  delay  and 
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with  a  high  degree  of  general  understamiing.  The  thing  desired  now  is  a 
measure  of  active  co-operation  by  every  one,  commensurate  with  his  interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  the  undertaking. 

A  working  understanding  of  the  program  and  how  it  is  to  be  carried  on 
is  the  chief  concern  of  the  bulletirt  from  this  point  on.  The  State  Organiza- 
tion is  presented.  An  organization  for  county  and  city  units  is  suggested. 
The  controlling  aims  of  education  and  principles  involving  the  curriculum 
are  given.  Suggestions  about  organizing  subject  matter  appear.  Forms  for 
reporting  units  of  work  are  recommended.  These  with  other  matters  w^hich 
have  been  included  and  which  follow  should  enable  each  teacher  to  partici- 
pate intelligently,  and  they  should  prove  helpful  to  the  general  public  in  its 
study  and  participation. 
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STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 


The  State  Administrative  Organization  con-sists  of  the  Executive  Council 
and  the  Central  State  Committees.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  discussed 
briefly. 

Executive  Council 

The  Executive  Council  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  school  representatives  from  the  State  at  large  and  three 
Special  Consultants.  The  chief  function  of  this  Council  is  to  formulate  the 
policies  which  the  curriculum  study  shall  follow  and  to  serve  as  a  unifying 
and  integrating  agency  for  the  entire  program.  The  final  course  of  study 
must  have  the  general  endorsement  of  this  Council. 

From  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  the  following  members 
are  represented  on  the  Council : 

A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

James  E,  Hillman,  Director,  Division  of  Curriculum  Construction. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director,  Division  of  Instructional  Service'. 

T.  E.  Browne,  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Susan  Burson,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics. 

Pearl  L.  Byrd,  Supervisor,  Colored  Elementary  Schools. 

George  W.  Coggin,  Supervisor  Trades  and  Industries. 

A.  B.  Combs,  Associate,  Division  of  Instructional  Service. 

Nancy  O.  Devers,  Associate,  Division  of  Instructional  Service. 

Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  Director,  Division  of  School  Libraries. 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Negro  Education. 
Frances  Mauney,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics. 
Juanita  McDougald,  Associate,  Division  of  Instructional  Service. 
N.  C.  Newbold,  Director,  Division  of  Negro  Education. 

Hattie  S.  Parrott,  Associate,  Division  of  Instructional  Service. 
Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Inspector,  Colored  High  Schools. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Council  from  the  State  at  large  include 
representatives  from  the  State  and  private  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
county  and  city  superintendents,  high  school,  grammar  grade  and  primary 
teachers.  This  type  of  organization  gives  a  representative  for  every  phase 
of  the  educational  system.   The  representatives  are : 

Dr.  Holland  Hoi  ton,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Dr.  W.  J.  McKee,  University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill. 
Supt.  J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton. 
Supt.  R.  M.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount. 
*E.  T.  McSwain,  Greensboro. 
Mildred  English,  Raleigh. 
Dora  E.  Coates,  Greenville. 
Supt.  J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury. 
L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner. 


*  On  leave  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University  part  of  1933-1934,  and  is  continuing  his 
study  in  1934-1935. 
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Special  Consultants 


tAnri'e  Holdford,  Raleigh. 

tAniiie  M.  Cherry,  Scotland  Neck. 

fKatie  E.  Cutting,  Hanes. 

In  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  certain  members  have  very 
specific  responsibilities  in  addition  to  their .  general  relationships  to  the  pro- 
gram. Dr.  James  E.  Hillman  has  general  administrative  direction  of  the 
entire  program,  and  is  directly  con-cerned  with  the  program  of  the  elementary 
school.  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith  has  general  supervision  over  the  high  school 
program.  Along  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Combs  he  will  direct  the  work  in  those  gen- 
eral academic  subjects  of  the  high  school.  Miss  Susan  Burson  and  Miss 
Frances  Mauney  have  direct  charge  of  the  work  in  Home  Economics.  Mr.  Roy 
Thomas  is  responsible  for  Agriculture.  Mr.  George  W.  Coggin  will  be  con- 
cerned with  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  Miss  Nancy  O.  Devers  is 
directly  concerned  with  the  subjects  of  language  and  grammar,  spelling, 
writing,  history,  and  character  education.  Miss  Juanita  McDougald  has 
general  responsibility  for  the  subjects  of  citizenship,  geography,  fine  and 
industrial  arts,  health  and  physical  education-.  Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott  is 
specifically  identified  with  the  subjects  of  reading,  arithmetic,  music  and 
elementary  science.  Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas  will  have  direction  of  the 
library  in  its  relation  to  the  program. 

These  members  of  the  State  Department  have  been  singled  out  because  of 
their  having  very  definite  assignments  and  responsibilities.  The  work  of 
the  other  members  is  more  general,  but  each  one  occupies  a  very  important 
place  in  the  general  program. 

State  Committees 

A  Central  State  Committee  has  been  set  up  for  each  subject  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school.  Each  committee  has  a  chairman  who  is  a 
teacher  from  the  public  schools.  On  each  committee,  also,  will  be  found  one 
or  more  college  teachers.  This  type  of  organization  should  unify  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  The  experience  should  be  mutually  helpful  to  all.  The 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  type  of  student 
that  the  secondary  school  sends  them,  but  those  that  train  teachers  are  also 
concerned  about  the  type  of  training  necessary  to  prepare  teachers  for  work 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  teachers  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  need  the  expert  knowledge  and  such  other  help  as  the 
more  advanced  training  and  experiences  of  college  or  university  teachers 
can  give. 

Working  through  the  proper  representative  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  these  Central  State  Committees  will  be  responsible  for  the 
material  of  their  respective  subjects  which  finally  reaches  the  State  Executive 
Council.  The  committees,  therefore,  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  the 
program. 

The  following  is  the  personnel  of  the  Central  State  Committees  as  now 
organized.    Quite  likely  there  will  be  a  few  changes  here  and  there.  The 

t  On  leave,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  1933-34.  Miss  Holdford  is  continuing  her 
work  1934-35. 
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course  of  study  when  printed,  though,  will  carry  the  personnel  as  it  is  finally 
developed. 

FINE  ARTS 

1.  Drawing  and  Industrial  Arts  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Sclwol). 

WHITE 

Miss  Lila  Bell,  1620  St.  Mary's  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Rachel  Hatcher,  214  W.  Washington  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Ralph  G.  Knight,  523  Hamilton  St.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Mills,  2911  Spring  Garden  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  G. 

Mrs.  Belle  Rosemond,  Rt.  No.  6,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Forest  T.  Selby,  Technical  High  School,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Miss  Alma  S.  Sparger,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Miss  Rachel  St.  John,  Ellerbe,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Stewart,  Chairman,  1000  Lamont  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Davis,  Chairman.  J.  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Ida  Hawkins,  1303  E.  Jones  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Helen  Hucles,  State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Patillo,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  James  T.  Shipes,  Box  No.  534,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Garnelle  Watts,  1109  Davie  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Miss  Althea  West.  507  Gorrell  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

2.  Music  (Elementary  and  Secondary  School). 

WHITE 

Mrs.  Wesley  Beavers,  Chairman,  803  Buchanan  Boulevard,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Louise  Brockwell,  726  W.  Hargett  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Peyton  J.  Brov^^i-,  Lake  Drive,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Stella  Etheridge,  Selma,  N.  C. 

Mr.  James  E.  Harper,  103  Norwood  St.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Miss  Glenn  McDougald,  Clarkton.  N.  C. 

Miss  Lucy  Nulton,  E.  C.  T.  C,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Grace  Van  Dyke  Moore,  Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Mr.  L.  R.  Sides,  528  East  Boulevard,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Smith,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
Miss  Rosa  Lee  Watts,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Grace  P.  Woodman,  Princess  Anne  Hotel,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Miss  Eunice  M.  Andrews,  Robersonville,  N.  C. 

Miss  T.  G.  Claggette,  Chm.,  Hillside  Park  High  School,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Davis,  Wise,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Edwards,  1712  Fayetteville  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Frances  Johnson,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  M.  Louise  Moore,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Celia  Wortham,  Fincken  Apt.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS 
1.  Reading  (Elementary  Scliool). 

WHITE 

Miss  Cecelia  H.  Bason,  406  W.  Front  St.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Nora  Beust,  University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Miss  Jamie  Bryan,  27  Blake  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  W.  Carr,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Cornelia  A.  Carter,  Chm„  810  S.  Church  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Miss  June  Cooley,  Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Virginia  Eldridge,  1621  St.  Mary's  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Jasper,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  John,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Miss  Blanche  Penny.  lit.  No.  4,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ann  Redwine,  E.  C.  T.  C,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Maurie  Simpson  Pitts,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Miss  E.  Louise  Cooper,  720  Gladden  St.,  Washington.  N.  C. 
Miss  Annie  R.  Floyd,  State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Miriam  O.  Gore,  Southport,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lucille  McLendon,  117  Catherine  Creek  Rd.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Nannie  M.  Travis,  Chm.,  State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Williams,  316  S.  Haywood  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Woodson,  Zebulon,  N.  C. 

2.  Language  and  Grammar  (Elementary  School). 

WHITE 

Miss  Mabel  A.  Evans,  Manteo,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  T.  R.  Everet,  Seaboard,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Nell  Gibbs,  Jonesboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  Mamie  Meeks,  Kinvston,  N.  C. 

Miss  Matilda  Michaels,  Chm.,  2313  Club  Blvd.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ruth  Owen,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Gussie  Dills  Parker,  Lillington.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Ranson,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Miss  Nannie  M.  Tilley,  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

Miss  Frances  AVahl,  East  Carolina  Teachers'  College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Julia  Williams  Whitener,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Barnes,  Chm.,  152  N.  Dudley  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  N.  M.  Fairley,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Gattison.  Rocky  Point,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Hill,  418  Bank  St..  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  C.  Holliday,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Juliette  Phifer,  State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Essie  Setzer,  Box  No.  841,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

3.  Writing  {Elementary  School). 

WHITE 

Miss  Irma  Carraway,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Miss  Lillie  M.  Jones,  Chm.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Miss  Arline  Kimball,  Townsville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Merritt,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 
Miss  Sue  H.  Watkins,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mrs.  V.  R.  Branche,  Chm.,  State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Miss  H.  E.  Cannady,  910  N.  Fifth  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lena  Hunter,  829  Cotton  Place,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  P.  M.  Love,  719  S.  West  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Pritchard,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

4.  Spelling  {Elemeritary  School). 

WHITE 

Dr.  Karl  C.  Garrison,  State  College,  U.  N.  C,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Miss  Estelle  B.  Jenkins,  Pinetops,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Vera  Keech,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Gwendolyn  Smith,  Norwood,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Wessell,  110  S.  5th  Ave.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Miss  Mary  Wilkins,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Miss  Kathleen  Costner,  Box  No.  13,  Spindale.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Holloman,  485  N.  Dudley  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Shumate  Murray,  Arcade  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Dollie  B.  Patterson,  111  N.  Trade  St..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mr.  N.  Royal,  Chm.,  State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Martha  C.  Taylor,  Parmele.  N.  C. 

Miss  Janie  Wallace,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

5.  English  {Secondary  School). 

WHITE 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Blair,  Queen's  Chicora  College.  Charlotte,  N.  O. 

Dr.  George  R.  Coffman,  University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sara  Falkener  (Dramatics),  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ida  Gordner,  907  Mulberry  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Helms.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Marguerite  M.  Herr,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Emma  L.  Martin.  Chm.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Evelyn  McCall  (Dramatics),  Marion,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Henry  Grady  Owens,  High  Pohit,  N.  C. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Phillips,  Bakersville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Tillett,  C-6  Winburn  Court.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  Leonora  H.  Watts,  34  Fulton  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mr.  A.  J.  Blackburn,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Curtis,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  O.  James,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Annie  D.  King,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  Kirby,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

Miss  R.  E.  Moody,  Chm.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

Miss  Pauline  Newton,  N.  C.  College  for  Negroes,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  R.  B.  Pratt,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Martha  A.  W^hite,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

MATHEMATICS 
1.  Arithmetic  {Elementary  Sclwol). 

WHITE 

Miss  Ethel  Bynum,  Chm.,  Wilson.  N.  C. 

Miss  Ethel  English,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Hattie  Harvey,  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C. 

Miss  Miriam  McFayden,  Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Estelle  Rawl  Porter,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Herbert  ReBarker,  East  Carolina  Teachers'  College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Margaret  Stockhard,  Rt.  No.  2,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Miss  Martha  Battle,  113  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  N.  R.  McDonald  Cotton,  301  Queen  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Nannie  Frazier,  312  E.  Cabarrus  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fuller,  Chm.,  20  E.  Worth  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Miss  Mabel  Horton,  Wilson  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Lossie  Logan,  Rt.  No.  1,  Uree,  N.  C. 
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2.  Mathematics  {Secondary  School). 


WHITE 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Browning,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 
Mr.  M.  B.  Dry,  Cary,  N.  C. 
Miss  E.  Efird,  506  Cutler  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Frank  Houser,  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Munch,  University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Miss  Effie  Newton,  Box  142,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Margaret  Ricks.  Chm.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

NEGKO 

1.  Akithmetic. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Cooper,  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C. 
Miss  C.  E.  Hatcher,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  E.  B.  Riggs,  Chm.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

2.  Algebra. 

Miss  C.  F.  Brown,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dean  A.  Elder,  N.  C.  College  for  Negroes,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Holmes,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Johnson,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Rudolph  Jones.  Snowden,  N.  C. 
Miss  A.  M.  Thomas,  Chm.,  Hamlet,  N.  C. 

3.  Geometry. 

Miss  Beatrice  Armistead,  Winston- Salem,  N.  C. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Blake,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Eason,  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Williams,  Chm.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

1.  History  {Elementary  School). 

white 

Miss  Lena  Allen,  Rt.  No.  1,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Miss  Eva  Bateman.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Catherine  B.  Carter,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Cordelia  Camp,  Western  Carolina  Teachers'  College,  CuUowhee,  N.  C. 

Miss  Kathleen  Emerson,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Misenheimer,  Lexirrgton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Fannie  Sutton,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Wells,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

negro 

Miss  Fannie  C.  Clay,  Chm.,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Hattie  Hicks,  Oxford,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Rudolph  Jones,  Winton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Dorothy  S.  Lane,  902  E.  Martin  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  O. 

Miss  Louise  McDufRe,  Box  No.  13,  Spindale,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Taylor,  N.  C.  College  for  Negroes,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Wilkins,  Highland  P.  O.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

2.  Geography  {Elementary  School). 

white 

Miss  Mary  Blackstock,  25  Mt.  Vernon-  Circle,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Helen  Burch,  Franklin,  N.  C. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Emory,  University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Harris,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  H.  L.  Hassell,  507  Watts  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  W.  Herring,  P.  O.  Box  526,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Picklesimer,  East  Carolina  Teachers'  College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  Chm.,  700  W.  Monroe  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Miss  Grace  Cunningham,  911  Fayetteville  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Lovie  Eaton,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Miss  Alice  Elliott,  State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Mildred  Story,  306  N.  Sixth  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

3.  Citizenship  (Elementary  and  Secondary  School). 

WHITE 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  Blackmon,  122  Tate  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Broome,  Monroe,  N.  C. 
Miss  Blanche  Burke,  MaxtoiT.  N.  C. 

Mr.  Albert  Coates,  University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Louise  Gill,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Miss  Clara  Lanier,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lillian  Nance,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Mr.  A.  A.  White,  Tabor,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Rev.  P.  A.  Bishop,  Rich  Square,  N.  C. 
Miss  Minnie  Brown,  Moyock,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Bess  Dykes,  Rt.  No.  10,  Box  300,  Charlotte  N.  0. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Jones,  Chm.,  1108  Gorrell  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  Amelia  A.  Hopkins,  314  E.  Cabarrus  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  0. 
Miss  Mozelle  McGhee,  412  N.  6th  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Estelle  Nixon,  Rt.  No.  2,  Box  97,  Durham  N.  C. 

4.  Character  Education  (Elementary  and  Secondary  School). 

WHITE 

Mr.  T.  Wingate  Andrews,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Greene,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hanson,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Hutchins,  Chm.,  Canton,  N.  C. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Messick,  Spencer,  N.  C. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Perry,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Guy  B.  Rhodes  Old  Fort,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Shaw,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Taylor,  Box  42,  Rt.  No.  3,  Forest  City,  N.  O. 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Webster,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wells,  Smithfield,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Adams,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Holt,  Goldsboro  N.  C. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Michael,  Chm.,  77  Hill  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Mickle,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Eva  Patterson,  111  N.  Trade  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Miss  K.  H.  White,  346  N.  Regan  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
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5.  Social  Studies  {Secondary  School). 


WHITE 

Mr.  W.  E.  Abernethy,  Hickory  N.  C. 
Mr.  J.  Shepard  Bryan,  Dunn.  N.  C. 
Mr.  Aubrey  M.  Chisholpi,  Crossnore,  N.  C. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Earp,  Selma,  N.  C. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Frank,  East  Carolina  Teachers'  College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Florence  Harris,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Guy  H.  Hill,  Boone,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Quinton  W.  Holton,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Mr.  A.  H.  King.  University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Medlin,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Parker  Wallace,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Chm.,  120  Forrest  Road,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mr.  A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Miss  Myrtle  Brodie,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Tessie  V.  Davidson,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Haliburton,  St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Louise  Latham,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Leary,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  M.  E.  Owens,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  I.  P.  Perry,  Chm.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Trent,  Jr.,  Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  N.  O. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE 

1.  Science  (Elementary  School). 

WHITE 

Mrs.  M.  Louise  Bullard,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Miss  Agnes  Evans,  Rowland,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ruth  Gunter,  Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C,  Greensboro,  N.  O. 

Miss  Blanche  Holt,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Hyman,  Chm.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  John,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Florence  D.  Pennill,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Slay,  E.  C.  T.  C,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mrs.  Amelia  Crawford,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Earl  Horton,  Wilson  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Mr.  U.  S.  Reynolds,  Chm.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Scott,  State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Seabrook,  State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Martha  Spaulding.  509  Fayetteville  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Gladys  M.  Whitfield,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

2.  Science  (Secondary  School). 

WHITE 

Mr.  B.  B.  Brandt,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cherry,  Rt.  No.  6,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Hunt,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Marvin  W.  Hunter,  Hunters ville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  P.  Marion  Justice,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
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Mr.  J.  I.  Mason,  Atlantic,  N.  C. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Mast,  Chm.,  Lenoir,  N.  O. 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Wells,  Raleigh,  N.  O. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Slay,  East  Carolina  Teachers'  College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mr.  R.  L.  Anderson,  J.  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Best,  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Henry  Fortson,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 

Mr.  George  F.  Newell,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

Miss  S.  M.  Rudd,  Dunn,  N.  C. 

Mr.  James  Lee,  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Martha  V.  Spaulding,  R't.  No.  2,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Washington,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Washington,  Chm.,  Nashville,  N.  C. 

HEALTH 
(Elementary  and  Secondary  School) 

WHITE 

Dr.  Herman  Beattie,  University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Victoria  Carlson,  130  Tate  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Carroll,  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lily  Dale,  Boone,  N.  C. 

Miss  Eunice  Fowler,  Bladenboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Hattie  Fowler,  Pembroke,  N.  C. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Pope,  Mamers,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Andrews,  Parmele,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Sadie  F.  Baldwin,  Apex,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Freeman,  Rt.  No.  1,  Uree,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Vera  Forte  Owens,  410  Piedmont  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Peeler,  1003  Benbow  Road,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Norma  Snipes,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Williams,  Chm.,  316  S.  Haywood  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
{Elementary  and  Secondary  School) 

WHITE 

Mrs.  Gladys  Beard,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Miss  Alice  A.  Benton,  Western  Carolina  Teachers'  College,  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Elmer  D.  Burke,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Coleman,  Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lolita  Cox,  316  S.  Fulton  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Nash  Hutchinson,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Johnson,  Marshville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Spencer,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Stallings,  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Whisnant,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  John  O.  Wood,  Angler,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Miss  Martha  Battle,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Inman  A.  Breaux,  A.  and  T.  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Davis  Dennis,  Chm.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  Univ.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Miss  C.  B.  Minor,  609  S.  Ashe  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Parepa  Watson,  North  Carolina  College,  Durham,  N.  0. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


{Secondary  School) 

1.  Feench.  white 

Mr.  C.  R.  Baucom,  708  Lexington  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Ralph  C.  Deal,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Connie  Horne,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Miss  Corinna  L.  Mial,  Chm.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Maxine  J.  Westplial,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mr.  LensDir  Cook,  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Otis  T.  Hogiie,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Mr.  T.  Jeffers,  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Reginald  Lynch,  St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Miss  Alma  L.  Powell,  Chairman,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  M.  L.  Taylor,  Rt.  No.  3,  Box  82,  Mebane,  N.  C. 

2.  German.  white 

Mr.  R.  E.  Glenn,  Arden,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Dodd,  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Hall,  Chm.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Metzenthin,  University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mr.  J.  F.  Price,  Chm.,  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dean  F.  D.  White,  Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

3.  Spanish.  white 

Miss  Claude  Aycock,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
Miss  Kathleen  Elmore,  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Sturgis  E.  Leavitt,  University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Miss  Neta  Bell  Scarboro,  Chm.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Dean  F.  D.  White,  Chm.,  Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Blanche  Raeford,  Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

4.  Latin.  white 

Miss  Iva  Barden,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Rosalind  J.  Bryan,  509  W.  North  St.,  Wilson,  N.  0. 

Miss  Marie  B.  Deneen,  Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C,  Greensboro,  N.  O. 

Mr.  J.  Minor  Gwynn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Miss  Virginia  L.  Hobgood,  8231/^  Mangum  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Middleton,  Chm.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Miss  M.  F.  Bass.  Durham.  N.  C. 

Miss  R.  A.  Berry,  Chm.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Winson  R.  Coleman,  J.  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Miss  W.  B.  Player,  Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  Ruth  B.  Watts,  Concord,  N.  C. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Wicker.  Sanford,  N.  C. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
{Secondary  School) 

1.  Commercial  Education. 

white 

Miss  Willie  Ruby  Blackburn,  Chm.,  Box  71,  Elizabeth  Station,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 
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Miss  Laura  Bell,  Maysville,  N.  C. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Humphrey,  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Mr.  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  Cora  L.  Odom,  Rt.  No.  1,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mrs.  Mildred  Theus  Davis,  Chm.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mr.  C.  T.  Willis,  N.  C.  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

2.  Agriculture. 

WHITE 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bason,  Graham,  N.  C. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Cooke,  State  College,  University  of  N.  C,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mr.  J,  A.  Glazener,  Brevard.  N.  C. 

Mr.  H.  B.  James,  Knightdale,  N.  C. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Jernigan,  Spring  Hope,  N.  C. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Lambe,  R.  F.  D.,  Kerr,  N.  C. 

Mr.  J.  Paul  Shaw,  Chm.,  Benson,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mr.  Paul  Brown,  Elizabethtown,  N.  C. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Couch,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Johnson,  Box  163,  Spring  Hope,  N.  C. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Redding,  Chm.,  Method,  N.  C. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Simmons,  A.  and  T.  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Williams,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Wynn,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 

3.  Home  Economics. 

WHITE 

Miss  Snowe  Bradley,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Anne  Hall,  Lexington,  N.  C. 
Miss  Agnes  Moore,  Red  Oak,  N.  C. 
Miss  Lida  Olive,  Chm.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Viva  Playfoot,  Womaii's  College,  U.  N.  C,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Opal  Potter  White,  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 
Miss  Mary  York,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

NEGRO 

Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Clanton,  Chm.,  Winton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Geraldine  Ellis,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

Miss  Willa  Jones,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Estelle  T.  Nixon,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Nannie  Stratford,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Turner,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lucy  Fuller  James,  Winston-Salem  Teachers'  College,  Winstott- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

4.  Vocational  Guidance. 

WHITE 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Boshart,  State  College,  University  of  N.  C,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Miss  Gladys  E.  Moore,  904  Northwest  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Proctor,  Chm.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 
Mr.  P.  A.  Reid,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 
Miss  Maude  F.  Rogers,  403  Oakwood  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Central  State  Committees  have  not  been  set  up  for  the  Indians.  They 
should  have  local  organizations  through  which  they  would  work.  In  this 
connection  their  attention  is  called  especially  to  the  section-  on  Local  Admin- 
istrative Organization. 
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LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

SUGGESTED  ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

FOR 

PARTICIPATION  IN  CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION  t 


SUPERINTENDENT 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
THREE  OR  MORE  MEMBERS 


PRODUCTION  COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN  AND  SIX  OR  MORE  MEMBERS 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


FINE  ARTS: 
Drawing  -  Industrial  Arts 
Music 


LANGUAGE  ARTS: 
Reading  -  Language 
Writing  -  Spelling 


MATHEMATICS 


SOCIAL  STUDIES: 
Geography  -  History 
Citizenship  -  Character 
Education 


NATURAL  SCIENCE 


HEALTH 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL 


FINE  ARTS 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 


MATHEMATICS 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


NATURAL  SCIENCE 


HEALTH 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


tAny  one  county  or  city 
unit  should  concentrate 
on  only  one  subject 
group,  or  sub-division 
within  that  group. 


TEACHER 


PUPIL 


*  See  page  44  for  sub- 
division of  subject 
groups  in  secondary 
field. 
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STEPS  BY  WHICH  IT  IS  PROPOSED  THAT  CURRICULUM 
MATERIAL  BE  PRODUCED 


SELECTING  UNIT 


T 


CLASSROOM  TEACHER 
DEVELOPS 
PRE-PLAN* 


T 


CLASSROOM  TEACHER 
Records  Actual  Learning  Ex- 
periences of  the  Children  as 
the  Unit  Develops 


State  Central  Committee 
Files  With 
STATE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 


Local  Executive  Committee 
Files  With 
STATE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 
in  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction 


Local  Production  Committee 
Files  With 
LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


I 


CLASSROOM  TEACHER 

The  Classroom  Teacher 

Reports  Unit  According  to 

Files  Unit  or  Units  With 

Form  Suggested  in  This 

 > 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION  COMMITTEE 

Bulletin 

For  Evaluation  and  Editing 

See  page  41  for  suggested  Pre-Plan. 
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Executive  Council 

Personnel.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Executive  Council  consist  of  a 
Chairman  and  two  or  more  members.  The  chairman  would  be  the  county  or 
city  superintendent  or  some  on-e  especially  qualified  whom  he  selected.  In 
the  membership  of  the  Council  there  should  be  representatives  from  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school.  The  actual  number  of  members  would 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  administrative  unit.  Under  no  circumstances 
is  it  believed  the  Council  should  consist  of  more  than  nine  members.  If  it 
includes  that  number  it  may  consist  of: 

Chairman 

Two  members  from  Primary  Department 

Two  members  from  Grammar  Grade  Department 

Two  High  School  Teachers 

One  High  School  Principal 

One  Elementary  School  Principal 

Duties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  to  give  general  direc- 
tion to  the  curriculum  work  in  the  county  or  city.  This  Council  should  work 
with  the  chairmen  of  the  Production  Committees.  An  early  meeting  should 
be  called  for  outlining  the  program  which  would  be  followed  by  other  meet- 
ings at  regular  intervals.  All  material  produced  by  the  individual  teachers 
should  come  through  the  Production  Committees  to  the  Executive  Council. 
The  material  thus  produced  and  so  reported  would  be  evaluated,  unified,  and 
edited  by  the  Council.  The  material  selected  as  being  worthy  would  be  sent 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  where  it  would  be  referred 
to  the  State  Executive  Council  and  the  Central  State  Committees. 

Production  Committee 

Personnel.  Each  Production  Committee  should  be  composed  of  a  Chairman 
and  six  or  more  members,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  particular  sub- 
ject group.  In  these  subject  groups  which  involve  more  than  one  subject, 
Language  Arts,  e.g.,  and  the  county  or  city  unit  selects  the  entire  group,  the 
committee  should  have  at  least  one  representative  for  each  sub-division  of 
the  group.  This  arrangement  of  the  personnel  would  guarantee  a  desirable 
integration  and  correlation  within  a  subject  group. 

Duties:  The  Production  Committees  would  direct  the  work  of  individual 
teachers  throughout  the  school  system  in  their  respective  subject  fields. 
Teachers,  e.g.,  who  are  working  on  the  Social  Studies  Group  would  work 
directly  with  the  Production  Committee  for  that  group.  Within  general 
limits  of  this  Bulletin,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  Executive  Council, 
the  committee  would  determine  the  value  of  the  work  which  the  teachers  do. 
■The  materials  which  teachers  prepare  will  pass  through  the  respective  Pro- 
duction Committees  and  then  to  the  Executive  Council.  For  the  material 
which  comes  to  a  particular  committee,  the  Production  Committee  would 
perform  the  same  function  with  reference  to  that  material  that  the  Execu- 
tive Council  would  perform  with  reference  to  the  material  submitted  from 
all  Production  Committees. 

Work  of  County  or  City  Units:  It  is  desired  not  only  that  all  county  and 
city  units  participate  in  curriculum  work  during  the  school  year  1934-35,  but 
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that  each  individual  teacher  participate,  also.  The  question  is  how  this  caa 
be  done  most  effectively,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  producing  valuable 
material  for  the  course  of  study  and  caring  for  the  individual  interests  of 
teachers  and  administrative  units.  It  is  recognized  here  that  there  would 
be  some  variation  in  the  administrative  "set-up"  in  the  various  units,  but 
the  following  general  suggestions  are  made : 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  each  county  or  city  unit  concentrate  upon  one 
or  more  of  the  subject  groups:  language  arts,  social  studies,  arithmetic, 
elementary  science,  arts,  health,  physical  education,  et  cetera.  For  each 
group  selected  for  concentration,  Production  Committees  would  be  or- 
ganized as  has  been  indicated  and  their  work  carried  on  as  pointed  out. 

2.  As  an  alternative  for  (1)  above,  a  county  or  city  may  wish  to  select  all 
the  subject  groupings,  but  would  have  a  particular  school  unit  concen- 
trate upon  one  group.  There  might  be  a  city  system  of  six  elementary 
schools.  School  No.  1  would  devote  its  time  to  language  arts,  No.  2  to 
social  studies,  et  cetera.  In  these  separate  schools  the  principal  would 
likely  be  the  guiding  spirit.  With  a  program  of  this  kind  the  county  or 
city  will  have  covered  the  entire  field  of  work,  but  with  some  degree 
of  concentration  in  each  subject  group.  This  type  of  organization  may 
prove  advantageous  in  city  systems  with  several  separate  school  units 
or  in  county  systems  where  there  are  few  separate  units,  but  each  one 
of  considerable  size. 

3.  Whether  a  county  or  city  system  organized  its  work  under  Recommenda- 
tions 1  or  2,  or  a  similar  plan,  opportunity  should  be  afforded  any  indi- 
vidual teacher  to  participate  in  the  preparation  of  material  in  a  subject 
in  which  she  is  especially  equipped  and  in  which  she  has  genuine  in- 
terest. This  participation,  however,  should  not  excuse  her  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  field  of  concentration  selected  by  the  administrative 
unit. 

It  is  felt  that  the  plan  of  organization  suggested  here  is  workable,  but 
there  may  be  those  county  or  city  units  which  have  already  been  engaged 
in  a  curriculum  program  who  would  like  to  continue  with  their  general 
organization.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  any  plan  that  worked.  The 
plan,  however,  should  be  one  that  would  have  these  general  characteristics: 

1.  Easy  to  carry  out. 

2.  Effective  in  getting  results. 

3.  Make  possible  participation  on  the  part  of  all  teachers. 

4.  Provide  uniform  direction  to  all  work. 

One  further  word  is  given  about  organizing  the  work  so  that  all  teachers 
may  co-operate  effectively  in  the  program.  Opportunity  should  be  afforded 
homogeneous  groups  of  teachers  to  meet  together  to  consider  the  work  re- 
lating directly  to  the  particular  group.  In  the  separate  administrative  units 
this  could  be  arranged  for  by  having  grade  teachers  in  the  elementary  school 
work  together;  that  is,  all  first  grade  teachers  in  one  group,  second  grade 
teachers  in  another  group,  etc.,  providing  for  seven  groups  of  workers  in  the 
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elementary  school  field.  In  the  high  school  the  teachers  of  groups  of  subjects 
could  work  together;  that  is,  all  teachers  in  the  language  arts  group  or  social 
studies  group  form  a  working  group  in  the  course  of  study  program.  In 
smaller  school  systems  or  units,  three  groups  of  workers  only  would  seem 
advisable:  (1)  primary  teachers,  (2)  grammar  grade  teachers,  and  (3)  high 
school  teachers.  In  the  organization  of  the  groups  a  chairman  and  a  secre- 
tary should  be  selected  for  each  group.  The  groups  of  teachers  as  organized 
locally  should  report  to  the  county  or  city  Production  Committee.  The  Pro- 
duction Committee  should  meet  with  the  group  committees  in  planning  the 
local  county  or  city  work.  The  plans  should  be  based  upon  the  suggestions 
and  information  contained  in  this  bulletin,  and  the  organization  of  the  work 
should  follow  the  directions  given  in  this  section  of  the  bulletin. 
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BASIC  CONSIDERATIONS  TO  THE  PROGRAM 


A.  Aims  of  Education 

A  philosophy  of  education  and  a  functioning  concept  of  education  are 
necessary  if  there  is  to  be  intelligent  direction  given  to  teaching  and  if  there 
is  to  be  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  desirable  educational  outcomes  will  be 
realized.  There  are  various  philosophies  and  different  ways  of  expressing 
the  same  philosophy,  but  in-  a  state-wide  program  of  education,  and  in  an 
attempt  to  produce  a  course  of  study  that  will  be  a  general  guide  for  all 
teaching,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  philosophy  that  is  understandable  and 
one  couched  in  language  that  would  have  the  same  meaning  everywhere. 

Recently  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  speaking  of 
education,  said : 

"Education  is  guided  growth.  It  begins  by  helping  young  children  acquire 
simple  habits  of  daily  living.  It  continues  to  develop  these  habits  and  atti- 
tudes into  the  fine  character  of  worthy  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  ideal 
of  the  American  public  school — working  hand  in  hand  with  home,  church, 
and  all  other  positive  forces  of  the  community — is  to  guide  human  growth 
into  the  following  seven-fold  way  of  life.  The  school  seeks  to  prepare  every 
child,  regardless  of  race  or  condition,  to  achieve  for  himself: 

1.  A  sound  mind  in  a  strong  and  healthy  body. 

2.  A  home  life  that  is  happy,  unselfish,  and  democratic. 

3.  The  ability  to  read  and  write,  to  think,  study,  and  act. 

4.  The  knowledge  and  skill  needed  to  earn  a  good  living. 

5.  The  use  of  free  time  for  worthy  activities  and  pleasures. 

6.  An  informed  citizenship  dedicated  to  the  common  good. 

7.  Fine  spiritual  character  that  is  trusted  and  admired." 

The  aims  as  expressed  by  the  National  Education  Association  are  accepted 
as  the  aims  of  education  which  will  govern  the  work  in  North  Carolina. 
They  are  clear  and  should  be  understandable  by  the  teacher  and  the  public 
at  large.  It  should  not  be  diflBcult  to  evaluate  teaching  and  educational 
experiences  in  the  light  of  these  aims. 

But  to  make  education  more  meaningful,  and  as  a  further  aid  toward 
realizing  the  aims,  education  may  be  thought  of  as  consisting  of  knowledge 
or  understandings,  appreciations,  attitudes,  abilities,  and  habits.  They  are 
the  real  goals  or  outcomes  of  education.  A  proper  balance  of  these  outcomes 
makes  the  educated  individual  or  the  integrated  personality.  What  are  the 
understandings,  attitudes,  appreciations,  abilities,  and  habits  needed  for  "A 
sound  mind  in  a  strong  and  healthy  body,"  or  "A  home  life  that  is  happy, 
unselfish,  and  democratic,"  or  "A  fine  spiritual  character  that  is  trusted  and 
admired?"  If  the  child  is  to  have  this  seven-fold  development,  and  if  the 
school  is  to  help  him  attain  that  development,  definite  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  qualities  that  are  necessary. 

It  would  be  difficult,  and  even  unwise,  to  attempt  to  list  all  of  the  under- 
standings, attitudes,  appreciations,  abilities,  and  habits  that  should  make  up 
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the  education  of  the  child.  They  would  vary  in  number  and  in  the  degree 
of  achievement  with  the  ability  of  the  individual  child.  The  important  thing 
is  that  education  is  made  up  of  these;  that  they  are  definite  outcomes  of 
learning,  and  that  in  relationship  to  the  general  aims  of  education  they 
should  control  the  educative  experience  of  the  child. 


A  LIMITED,  SUGGESTIVE  LIST  OF  UNDERSTANDINGS,  ATTITUDES, 
APPRECIATIONS,  ABILITIES,  AND  HABITS 

To  give  concreteness  to  the  problem  and  by  way  of  illustration,  a  few 
understandings,  attitudes,  appreciations,  abilities,  and  habits  are  presented 
here.  In  the  selection  of  these,  other  sources  have  been  drawn  upon  freely. 
These  sources  include  the  Procedures  Bulletin  for  the  Virginia  State  Curricu- 
lum Program,  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Arkansas  program,  and  the  Course  of 
Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Florida.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to 
distinguish  between  the  original  and  what  has  appeared  in  these  and  other 
sources. 

Understandings 

1.  The  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  all  forms  of  life. 

2.  The  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  man's  adaptation  to  changing 
conditions. 

3.  The  understanding  of  the  influence  of  nature  upon  the  development  of 
plants,  animals,  and  civilization. 

4.  The  understanding  of  man's  increasing  control  of  his  social  environment. 

5.  The  understanding  of  the  functions  of  family  life. 

6.  The  understanding  of  the  relations  of  health  to  human  development. 

7.  The  understanding  of  how  to  choose  a  vocation. 


Attitudes 

Appreciativeness  Leadership 

Attractiveness  Openmindedness 

Carefulness  Originality 

Considerateness  Promptness 

Co-operation  Refinement 

Dependability  Responsibility 

Desire  for  Knowledge  Resourcefulness 

Forcefulness  Self-control 

Concern  for  Health  Thrift 

Honesty  Tolerance 
Initiative 


Appreciations 

1.  The  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

2.  The  appreciation  of  human  nature. 

3.  The  appreciation  of  nature. 

4.  The  appreciation  of  shared  activity. 

5.  The  appreciation  of  high  standards  of  conduct. 

6.  The  appreciation  of  the  general  attitudes  which  have  been  listed. 
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Habits 

1.  The  habit  of  physical  and  mental  elean-liness. 

2.  The  habit  of  eating  well-selected  foods. 

3.  The  habit  of  engaging  in  activities  involving  music,  art,  and  literature. 

4.  The  habit  of  neatness  and  orderliness  in  all  t3^es  of  situations. 

5.  The  habit  of  punctuality. 

6.  The  habit  of  practicing  safety  measures. 

7.  The  habit  of  keen  observation. 

8.  The  habit  of  seeking  information. 

Abilities 

1.  The  ability  to  read. 

2.  The  ability  to  speak. 

3.  The  ability  to  write. 

4.  The  ability  to  listen. 

5.  The  ability  to  study. 

6.  The  ability  to  use  quantitative  symbols  and  processes. 

7.  The  ability  to  maintain  health. 

8.  The  ability  to  maintain  eflBcient  economic  status. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  understandings,  attitudes,  appreciations, 
abilities,  and  habits  which  have  been  listed  are  only  suggestive.  They  are 
important  but  they  represent  comparatively  few  of  the  total  number  needed 
and  which  actual  teaching  will  reveal.  A  more  complete  and  comprehensive 
list  will  grow  out  of  the  experiences  of  children  recorded  by  teachers  during 
the  year.    These  records  will  constitute  the  basis  for  the  course  of  study. 

A  general  word  regarding  teaching  methods  would  seem  to  be  in  order  at 
this  point.  A  teacher  should  be  conscious  of  the  techniques  to  be  employed 
in  obtaining  the  outcomes  of  understandings,  attitudes,  appreciations,  habits, 
et  cetera.  In  developing  understandings,  the  general  technique  of  problem 
solving  would  be  employed;  for  appreciations,  the  technique  for  developing 
appreciation  would  be  used ;  for  halits,  the  technique  for  drill  would  be  essen- 
tial. It  is  suggested  that  teachers  read  again  their  professional  books  deal- 
ing with  these  general  teaching  techniques.  In  this  connection,  attention  is 
called  to  the  professional  books  which  appear  under  "References  for  Study" 
in  this  bulletin. 

B.  Principles  Involving  the  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  defined  as  the  experiences  which  children 
have  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  It,  therefore,  includes  the  subject 
matter  as  well  as  the  general  activities  which  go  to  make  up  the  school  life. 
In  a  very  broad  sense  the  curriculum  encompasses  the  entire  educational 
life  of  the  child.  It  touches  the  school,  home,  community,  and  State.  The 
closer  the  relationship  of  all  these  institutions  and  agencies  the  richer,  fuller, 
and  more  complete  will  be  the  education  of  the  child.  The  curriculum  and 
education  should  be  seen  in  these  larger  relationships.  A  consideration  of 
Principles  Involving  the  Curriculum  should  emphasize: 
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1.  Nature  of  the  Curriculum. 

2.  Relationships  of  the  Curriculum  to 

(a)  The  School. 

(b)  The  Home. 

(c)  The  Pupil. 

(d)  The  Public. 

(e)  Materials  of  Instruction. 

(1)  Selection. 

(2)  Organization. 

(3)  Presentation. 

(f)  The  Learning  Process. 

(g)  The  Teacher. 

A  brief  discussion  is  given  to  these  phases  of  the  curriculum.  There  is, 
of  course,  some  overlapping,  but  the  overlapping  simply  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  In  general  the  treatment  is  to  ascribe  a  series  of 
general  statements  or  principles  to  each  one.  Many  of  these  statements  have 
been  taken  from  various  sources,  so  there  is  no  claim  to  complete  originality. 
They  are  regarded  as  fundamental,  however,  and  are  expressed  in  language 
that  is  acceptable.    Their  incorporation,  therefore,  seems  warranted. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Cubricuxum. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "The  fundamental  problem  in  education  is  the 
curriculum."  It,  therefore,  becomes  highly  important.  The  curriculum  of 
the  school  has  been  defined  as  the  experiences  which  children  have  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  With  this  concept  of  it,  what  are  some  character- 
istics which  it  must  possess? 

(a)  A  curriculum  program  is  a  continuous  process,  changing  at  intervals 
in  order  to  comply  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  present  needs. 

(b)  A  complete  and  all-inclusive  curriculum  cannot  be  written  and  pre- 
pared in  advance  of  its  use.  For  a  written  guide  it  is  necessary  to 
depend  upon  the  course  of  study. 

(c)  A  curriculum  should  be  flexible  enough  to  provide  for  individual 
differences  in  children,  whatever  the  differences  may  be. 

(d)  All  phases  of  desirable  behavior  should  be  provided  by  the  curricu- 
lum— thinking,  acting,  and  feeling. 

(e)  As  far  as  is  at  all  practicable,  the  curriculum  program  should  embody 
the  most  advanced  educational  thought  and  method,  but  there  are 
admitted  limitations  in  a  state-wide  program. 

(f)  The  curriculum  should  meet  the  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  child 
life  and  the  demands  of  adult  society. 

2,  Relationship  of  the  Curriculum  to — 
(a)  The  School. 

(1)  The  school  is  an  agency  of  society  and  its  chief  function  is  to 
guarantee  that  type  of  education  which  society  sets  for  itself.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  society  is  constantly  changing  and 
that  the  school  must  change  as  society  changes,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it. 

(2)  It  is  a  responsibility  of  the  school  to  carry  on  activities  for  chil- 
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dren  which  normal  social  life  outside  of  the  school  does  not  pro- 
vide; and  the  school  should  teach  those  essential  things  that  are 
not  taught  effectively  by  other  institutions. 

(3)  The  school  should  strive  constantly  to  improve  society. 

(4)  It  is  a  duty  of  the  school  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  individual  with 
a  view  toward  helping  the  social  group. 

(5)  The  school  must  provide  situations  which  will  result  in  worth- 
while experiences  for  the  child. 

(6)  The  school  should  build  a  curriculum  broad  enough  to  meet  the 
child's  needs,  interests  and  abilities. 

(7)  The  school  should  attempt  to  give  all  a  common  body  of  -func- 
tional knowledge. 

(8)  Since  the  school  is  a  social  institution,  its  control  and  direction 
are  responsibilities  and  obligations  which  fall  upon  all  the  citizens. 

(9)  The  schools  should  be  regarded  as  an  investment  of  the  State 
for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  its  own  best  interests. 

(b)  The  Home, 

At  best  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  total  time  of  the  child  is  spent 
in  the  school.  The  education  of  the  child  is  going  on  at  all  times. 
Often  the  type  of  education  attempted  by  the  school  and  the  educa- 
tion which  the  child  is  receiving  outside  of  the  school  are  quite  oppo- 
site in  nature.  This  difference  is  manifested  not  only  in  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  or  the  manner  in  which  the  child  learns,  but 
also  in  the  aims  or  objectives  of  education.  For  the  most  effective 
and  desirable  education  there  must  be  *;he  closest  co-operation  between 
the  home  and  the  school. 

(1)  The  schools  cannot  rise  far  above  the  conception  which  the  homes 
as  social  institutions  have  of  them.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  every  means  be  employed  to  acquaint  the  homes  with  the 
work  of  the  school.    This  may  be  done  through 

(a)  Co-operation  with  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

(b)  By  having  regular  visiting  days  when  parents  would  be  in- 
vited to  the  school  to  see  its  work. 

(c)  By  active  participation  of  the  school  in  the  various  com- 
munity activities  and  enterprises. 

(2)  What  the  school  is  able  to  do  for  a  particular  child  is  dependent 
upon  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  that  child.  The  knowledge  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  understanding  of  the  home  life  and 
background  of  the  child.  This  knowledge  would  influence  both 
the  methods  employed  in  teaching  and  the  curricular  materials 
and  experiences  which  would  be  used. 

(c)  The  Pupil. 

The  child  is  the  center  of  education.  It  is  necessary  to  be  conscious 
of  his  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  at  all  times.  This  consciousness 
should  determine  the  selection  of  instructional  materials  and  the  use 
which  would  be  made  of  them. 

(1)  The  child's  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  must  be  recognized  and 
due  consideration  giveu  to  individual  differences  in  these  matters. 
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(2)  The  child's  needs  are  both  immediate  and  remote.  The  more 
remote  needs  would  be  determined  by  the  teacher  and  adult 
society. 

(3)  Interests  are  highly  important.  They  reflect  the  environment  of 
the  child,  and  are  therefore  acquired.  Since  this  is  true,  new 
interests  may  be  discovered ;  and  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  and  school  to  help  the  child  to  discover  and  develop  these 
interests.  Interests  which  children  have  should  be  utilized ;  but 
unless  the  "expressed  interest  is  proved  to  be  desirable,  or  be 
directed  toward  an  activity  that  is  desirable,  it  should  be  elimi- 
nated." 

(4)  Not  all  children  should  be  expected  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sults or  reach  the  same  attainments.  Recognition  should  be  given 
this  fact  and  provision  made  for  progress  according  to  one's 
ability. 

(5)  Intlividuals  differ  in  mental,  emotional,  and  physical  character- 
istics. Here  again  the  school  or  teacher  would  be  helped  by 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  home  background  of  the  child. 

(6)  The  individual  learns  through  his  experience. 

(7)  Children  should  be  led  to  a  progressive  understanding  of  their 
relationships  to  society  and  their  responsibilities  in  helping  to 
solve  the  problems  of  life. 

(d)  The  Puhlic. 

(1)  Since  the  school  is  a  social  institution,  all  the  citizens  of  the 
State  should  share  in  its  control  and  direction. 

(2)  A  curriculum  affects  all  the  people  of  the  State.  Since  that  is 
true,  the  making  of  the  curriculum  is  a  concern  of  the  entire 
State. 

(3)  The  school  is  an  agency  of  society  for  its  perpetuation  and  re- 
creation. 

(4)  The  best  welfare  of  society  demands  the  highest  development  of 
the  individual  citizen.  This  development  of  society  as  now  or- 
ganized is  provided  mainly  through  the  schools. 

(5)  Both  society  and  the  school  are  interested  in  the  individual.  For 
the  individual  development  to  be  what  society  expects  there  must 
be  the  fullest  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  public. 

(6)  The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  a  high  type  of  citizenship  as  a 
product  of  her  schools ;  but  the  securing  of  these  results  places 
some  responsibility  upon  the  public. 

(7)  Definite  provision  should  be  made  by  which  the  school  and  the 
public  may  co-operate  in  curriculum  making  and  the  general  pro- 
gram of  education. 

(e)  Materials  of  Instruction. 
(1)  Selection. 

(a)  In  the  selection  of  subject  matter  Chapman,  Principles  of 
Education,  suggests  criteria  to  be  observed.  They  are  based 
upon  the  major  activities  in  which  children  should  engage 
while  under  supervision  of  teachers.  Among  these  criteria 
are : 
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(1')  Activities  should  serve  to  induct  tlie  child  into  the  life 
of  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

(2')  These  activities  should  be  adjusted  to  the  capacities  and 
attainments  of  children  at  any  level  of  development. 

(3')  In  as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  other  criteria,  the 
activities  should  be  drawn  from  the  interests  of  children. 

(4')  Activities  should  be  drawn  from  the  great  common  inter- 
ests of  men. 

(b)  All  subject  matter  should  contribute  to  the  aims  of  education 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  makes  this  contribution  should 
determine  its  selection. 

(c)  In  selecting  subject  matter  certain  fundamental,  psychologi- 
cal and  educational  theories  should  be  kept  in  mind.  These 
are : 

(1')  That  general  transfer  of  training  is  not  automatic  and 
inevitable. 

(2')  That  for  the  sake  of  general  discipline  one  should  not 
do  a  thing  simply  because  it  is  difficult  or  distasteful. 

(3')  That  individuals  differ  in  physical,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional characteristics. 

(4')  The  immediate  and  ultimate  needs  of  the  child  should 
enter  into  the  selection  of  subject  matter. 

(5')  The  immediate  interests  of  the  child  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  selecting  subject  matter ;  but  this  inter- 
est would  not  be  the  controlling  factor  unless  the  interest 
itself  is  worthy  or  can  be  directed  to  worthy  experiences. 

(d)  In  general,  that  subject  matter  is  most  important  that  affords 
the  largest  opportunities  for  associative  learning  and  appli- 
cations to  real  life. 

(2)  Organization. 

(a)  That  organization  of  subject  matter  should  be  followed  that 
would  recognize  most  completely  the  psychology  of  learning; 
that  would  utilize  the  widest  range  of  experiences ;  that 
most  completely  develops  an  understanding,  appreciation, 
habit,  skill  and  ability,  and  that  most  closely  approximated 
real  life  situations. 

(b)  The  plan  of  organizing  subject  matter  should  afford  maximum 
economy  in  teaching. 

(3)  Presentation. 

In  the  presentation  of  subject  matter  cognizance  should  be 
taken  of 

(a)  Differences  in  the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  character- 
istics of  children. 

(b)  Interests  and  abilities  of  children  at  any  level  of  development. 

(c)  Abilities  and  knowledge  necessary  for  appreciating,  under- 
standing, or  mastering  the  subject  matter  involved. 

(d)  That  general  transfer  is  not  automatic  or  inevitable. 

(e)  That  simply  because  a  thing  is  difficult  or  distasteful  general 
discipline  does  not  follow. 
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(f)  The  nature  of  learning. 

(g)  That  one  experience  should  lead  to  another. 

(h)  That  the  child  is  important,  rather  than  the  subject  matter. 

(f)  The  Learning  Process. 

The  purpose  of  all  teaching  is  to  affect  learning.  Learning  takes 
place  in  accordance  with  definite  principles  or  laws.  These  general 
laws  are:  (a)  law  of  exercise — the  greater  the  number  of  times  one 
responds  to  a  stimulus  the  surer  the  learning;  (b)  law  of  association — 
learning  is  made  easier  by  the  readiness  of  the  nervous  mechanism 
to  act;  (c)  law  of  satisfaction — the  greater  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  a  response  the  surer  the  learning. 

The  child  learns  through  active  participation  or  experience.  He 
learns  most  economically  and  effectively  when  the  experiences  appear 
most  vital  to  him.  He  tends  to  avoid  those  experiences  that  do  not 
satisfy  or  that  annoy.  The  curriculum  must  provide  the  experiences 
that  are  most  vital  to  him ;  and  the  teacher  must  afford  the  child  an 
opportunity  for  active  participation  if  he  is  to  learn. 

(g)  The  Teacher. 

In-  the  final  analysis  the  teacher  determines  the  curriculum  for  any 
child  or  any  classroom.  Since  this  is  true,  curriculum  making  should 
involve  the  active  participation  of  all  teachers.  Intelligent  partici- 
pation would  require  that  the  teacher  have  a  functional  and  meaning- 
ful philosophy  of  education,  a  concept  of  the  aims  of  education  which 
would  give  direction  to  her  efforts,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
curriculum  which  would  give  significance  to  her  work. 

The  relationship  of  the  teacher  may  be  made  more  real  and  its 
importance  emphasized  by  pointing  out  a  few  specific  underlying 
principles. 

(1)  Every  one  connected  with  a  school  system  should  participate 
directly  in  curriculum  making.  This  does  not  preclude  partici- 
pation by  the  general  public,  but  emphasizes  the  need  for  the 
participation  of  all  school  people. 

(2)  Teaching  is  a  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  teacher.  Since 
she  does  the  work  she  should  have  a  hand  in  determining  what 
should  be  taught  and  how  it  should  be  taught. 

(3)  Participating  in  curriculum  making  provides  opportunity  for 
teacher  growth. 

(4)  For  intelligent  participation  in  curriculum  making  or  for  effective 
teaching  the  teacher  should 

(a)  Have  a  knowledge  of  child  life. 

(b)  Know  what  she  attempts  to  teach. 

(c)  Know  the  nature  of  learning. 

(d)  Have  an  understanding  of  society  and  its  purposes. 

(e)  Have  a  working  philosophy  of  education. 

(5)  A  teacher  is  a  leader  and  a  guide.  Participation  in  curriculum 
making  will  better  equip  her  for  effective  leadership. 
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C.  Definitions 

The  terms  and  definitions  wliich  follow  have  been  accepted  for  guidance 
in  the  curriculum  program. 

1.  AMliti/.  Ability  implies  the  power  to  do,  based  upon  both  capacity  and 
training. 

2.  Activity.  Activity  is  a  form  of  physical  or  mental  behavior  in  which 
the  individual  or  group  engages  to  achieve  a  purpose. 

3.  Adaptation.  Adaptation  is  the  process  of  selecting  and  organizing  mate- 
rials and  procedures  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  groups 
and  the  varying  needs  of  individual  pupils. 

4.  Aim.   An  aim  is  an  end  in  view  to  give  direction  to  the  educative  process. 

5.  Attitude.    An  attitude  is  a  relatively  fixed  way  of  thinking  and  feeling. 

6.  Appreciation.  An  appreciation  is  a  sense  of  value,  feeling  of  worth,  a 
satisfjdng  emotional  response. 

7.  Center  of  Interest.  A  center  of  interest  is  a  phase  of  the  group  culture 
around  which  activities  evolving  from  a  variety  of  related  interests  tend  to 
group  themselves. 

8.  Course  of  Study.  A  course  of  study  is  a  manual  to  guide  and  assist  the 
teacher  in  developing  the  curriculum  and  in  making  teaching  more  effective. 

9.  CriteHon.    A  criterion  is  a  standard  of  measurement  or  evaluation. 

10.  Curriculum.  The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  defined  as  the  experiences 
which  children  have  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

11.  Experience.  Experience  includes  whatever  one  both  does  and  under- 
goes. One  experiences  only  as  he  is  changed  and  gains  new  meaning  as  a 
consequence  of  his  activity. 

12.  Group  Culture.  Group  culture  is  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
race. 

13.  Hahit.  A  habit  is  a  relatively  fixed  way  of  reacting  to  similar  situ- 
ations, 

14.  Integration.  Integration  is  the  process  of  organizing  experiences  into 
a  unified  and  comprehensive  whole  or  generalization  in  order  to  ertable  the 
individual  to  understand  relationships  and  to  make  appropriate  responses. 

15.  Interest.  Interest  is  the  drive  to  action ;  it  is  an  attitude  toward  pos- 
sible experiences. 

16.  Knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  mastery  of  information  which  should 
function  in  such  way  as  to  make  the  results  of  one  experience  freely  available 
in  other  experiences. 

17.  Learning.  Learning  is  the  active  experiencing  of  an  individual  in  situ- 
ations whereby  he  develops  understandings,  attitudes,  appreciations,  skills, 
and  habits. 

18.  Method.  Method  is  the  manner  of  doing  anything.  In  education  a  de- 
sirable method  makes  effective  use  of  all  the  elements  in  learning  situations. 

19.  Objective.    The  term  objective  is  here  considered  synonymous  with  aim. 

20.  Outcome.  An  outcome  is  what  the  child  actually  learns  in  terms  of 
abilities,  habits,  understandings,  skills,  appreciations,  and  attitudes. 
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21.  Principle.  A  principle  is  a  fundamental  truth  which  is  a  guide  to 
action. 

22.  Scope.  Scope  is  the  range  or  extent  of  view  concerning  a  particular 
undertaking. 

23.  Sequence.  Sequence  is  the  appropriate  arrangement  of  related  experi- 
ences. 

24.  Skill.  Skill  is  the  ability  to  perform  in  such  way  as  to  be  able  to  secure 
dependable  results  in  recurring  situations. 

25.  Subject  flatter.  Subect  matter  is  that  part  of  the  group  culture  em- 
ployed by  the  school  to  enable  the  child  to  give  meaning  to  his  experiences. 

26.  Test.  A  test  or  check  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  and  evaluating 
the  outcomes  of  experiences  in  keeping  with  the  aims  of  education-. 

27.  UnderstanMngs.  An  understanding  is  a  general  concept  which  results 
from  organizing  and  interpreting  the  meanings  of  the  various  aspects  of  a 
givenr  situation. 

28.  Unification.  "Unification  is  an  orderly  arrangement  of  related  elements 
of  the  curriculum  to  the  end  that  integration  may  be  effected. 

29.  Unit  of  Work.  A  unit  of  work  is  a  series  of  worthwhile  related  activi- 
ties engaged  in  by  children  in  order  to  realize  a  dominating  purpose  which 
is  compatible  with  the  accepted  aims  of  education-. 
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ORGANIZING  MATERIALS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


What  Constitutes  Instructional  Materials 

Instructional  materials  represent  the  sources  of  information  that  would 
be  open  to  students.  They  fall  into  four  general  divisions:  (1)  environ- 
mental or  first-hand  information  which  comes  from  studying  the  community, 
making  field  trips,  laboratory  work,  etc.;  (2)  oral  language,  which  comes 
from  discussions,  lectures,  and  other  forms  of  oral  expression;  (3)  printed 
material,  in  the  form  of  textbooks,  supplementary  books,  library  books,  news- 
papers, etc. ;  (4)  pupil  activities  which  result  in  desirable  learnings  and 
habits.  These  constitute  the  major  types  and  sources  of  materials  with  which 
education  would  be  brought  about.  Through  a  proper  manipulation  of  these, 
as  they  relate  to  the  child,  education  takes  place. 

The  Place  of  the  Child 

The  child  is  the  center  of  all  enterprise  in  the  school.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  an  understanding  of  child  nature  at  the  various  developmental  levels 
if  wholesome,  effective,  and  genuine  education  is  brought  about.  Interest 
should  center  upon  the  child  rather  than  the  materials  of  instruction.  His 
needs,  worthwhile  interests,  and  abilities  should  be  uppermost  at  all  times. 
In  the  main,  within  any  grade  or  at  any  developmental  level,  they  will  deter- 
mine the  selection  and  organization  of  instructional  material. 

The  knowledge  and  understanding  of  child  life  must  be  specific  and  real 
if  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  child  are  to  be  recognized  as  they 
should  be,  and  if  this  knowledge  is  to  operate  in  the  selection  and  organiza- 
tion of  instructional  material.  In  her  professional  preparation  for  teaching, 
child  psychology  was  required  of  the  prospective  teacher.  At  that  time,  not 
having  had  any  teaching  experience,  the  subject  likely  had  only  an  academic 
and  theoretical  interest.  In  the  light  of  her  present  philosophy  of  education, 
and  the  place  which  the  child  plays  in  her  program  of  education,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  teacher  re-examine  her  books  on  child  study  so  that  she  may 
be  more  conscious  of  child  nature.  But  she  should  not  stop  here.  The  best 
study  to  make  is  a  study  of  the  child  himself.  Here  again  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  home  of  the  child  and  his  local 
environment,  together  with  his  activities  at  any  age  or  grade  level,  as  a  way 
of  understanding  the  child  and  his  needs.  These  questions  the  teacher  may 
well  ask  herself:  What  do  I  know  about  children?  What  do  I  know  about 
the  children  in  my  school  or  classroom?  How  can  I  learn  more  about  them? 
What  use  am  I  making  of  my  knowledge  of  childhood  in  the  selection  and 
organization  of  the  materials  of  instruction  which  I  am  employing  in  my 
teaching?    Am  I  making  the  fullest  use  of  this  knowledge? 

The  Place  of  Printed  Materials 

Printed  materials  represent  one  of  the  sources  of  information  for  the  stu- 
dent.  Arranged  in  the  order  of  their  general  availability  they  would  include : 
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1.  Basal  textbooks. 

2.  Supplementary  textbooks. 

3.  Library  books. 

4.  All  other  printed  materials. 

Toward  this  field  of  information  the  attitude  is  that  subject  matter  is  not 
an  end  in  itself  but  a  means  toward  an  end.  It  is  to  be  used  toward  bringing 
about  the  proper  development  and  education  of  the  child.  So  conceived,  the 
child's  needs,  immediate  and  remote ;  his  abilities  at  any  level  of  develop- 
ment; his  worthwhile  interests,  native  and  acquired,  and  the  nature  of  the 
learning  process  will  largely  determine  the  selection  and  organization  of 
subject  matter  represented  by  the  printed  materials.  The  other  major  cri- 
terion is  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  itself.  In  arithmetic,  e.g.,  certain 
processes  must  be  understood  before  a  new  process  or  operation  can  be 
undertaken.  But  even  here  the  question  is  largely  psychological  and  returns 
to  the  child  and  the  learning  process. 

In  a  consideration  of  printed  materials  the  place  of  the  textbook  naturally 
arises.  Here  again  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an 
end  in  itself.  It  may  be  said  for  textbooks,  though,  that  more  and  more  they 
provide  the  material,  both  in  content  and  organization,  that  makes  possible 
the  education  that  generally  accepted  criteria  demand.  Authors  of  textbooks 
are  students  of  education.  They  attempt  to  write  books  in  accordance  with 
the  accepted  theories  of  that  time.  To  the  degree  that  this  is  done,  their 
general  use  should  not  interfere  with  a  realization  of  the  aims  of  education. 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  subject  matter  represents  a  very  large  part  of 
those  materials  which  will  enter  into  the  education  of  the  child.  Widest 
possible  use  must  be  made  of  this  material.  The  world  of  knowledge  is  so 
broad,  extensive,  and  complicated  that  no  individual  can  know  a  great  deal 
about  many  things.  Textbooks  have  been  written  by  authorities  in  special 
fields  of  knowledge.    To  that  extent  their  value  should  be  appreciated. 

The  Place  of  liOcal  Environmental  Material 

Education  cannot  be  limited  to  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom.  That 
education  is  best  and  most  real  which  is  tied  up  with  the  actual  life  of  the 
child.  A  study  of  the  environmental  material  of  the  child  not  only  makes 
education  more  real  to  him,  but  also  better  equips  him  to  improve  society  or 
adjust  himself  to  it.  This  environmental  material  which  has  come  within 
the  child's  actual  experience  or  would  be  readily  available  to  him  (1)  would 
furnish  much  of  the  information  he  would  need  for  education  at  his  level  of 
development,  and  (2)  constitute  the  approach  to  much  of  the  experiences 
that  lie  beyond  the  local  community. 

The  environmental  and  community  resources  may  represent  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  instructional  materials  and  may  give  so  much  direction 
and  interest  to  education  that  suggestions  are  given  covering  possible  types 
of  environmental  resources  around  which  a  survey  may  be  made.  The  survey 
may  include  such  topics  as: 

(1)  Child's  activities. 

(2)  Home  experiences. 

(3)  Play  experiences. 

(4)  Local  industries  and  resources. 
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(5)  Local  materials  (clay,  coal,  cotton). 

(6)  Local  historical  events  or  data. 

(7)  Contacts  with  laymen  and  artists. 

(8)  Community  recreational  facilities. 

(9)  Physiographical  features  of  the  locality. 

(10)  Cultural,  industrial,  and  social  centers. 

(11)  Occupational  activities. 

(12)  Professional  opportunities. 

Carrying  the  survey  idea  further,  an  illustration  is  given  to  show  how  it 
may  specifically  tie  up  with  actual  teaching  and  afford  a  rich  source  of 
instructional  material.    The  illustration  follows  : 


KNOW  YOUR  COMMUNITY 


Type  of  Trip 
( Resources ) 

Specific  Examples 

Learnings 

Industrial 

How  things  are  made 

Newspaper  plant 

1. 

Source   of   raw  ma- 

terials 

Cotton  or  silk  mill 

2. 

How    finished  prod- 

ucts are  made 

3. 

Packing,  shipping, 

storage 

4. 

Demand   and  supply 

problems 

Social 
How  other  people  live 

Factory  districts 
Mill  villages 
Foreign?  communities 
Negro  situations 
Indian  situations 

How  people  live,  work, 
play,   eat,  worship, 
etc. 

Their  customs 

Civic 

How  our  city  is  run 

City  Hall 

Protection    offered  by 

Waterworks 

city  departments 

Depts.  of  health  and 

Taxation  duties 

sanitation 

Elections 

Historical 

What  the  past  has  to 

Sites  of  Indian  legends 

Indian  hiustory  in  fact 

offer  us 

and  facts 

and  fancy 

Birthplaces   of  famous 

Appreciation  of  pioneers 

people 

Early    life    of  famous 

people 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  emphasize  tlie  importance  of  utilizing  community 
resources  in  education.  The  suggestions  which  have  been  made  should  prove 
helpful  in  discovering  and  organizing  these  resources. 

The  Unit  of  Work 

What  would  constitute  a  unit  of  work?  How  shall  instructional  materials 
be  organized?  What  characteristics  would  a  unit  have?  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  unit?  These  are  questions  which  a  teacher  faces  in  organizing  and 
planning  her  work.  They  are  questions  likewise  which  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  various  methods  of  teaching  which  have  filled  the  educa- 
tional literature  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  These  terms  include  the 
project  method,  drill  method,  type  study  method,  the  socialized  method,  the 
expository  method,  the  textbook  method,  the  lecture  method,  the  Morrison 
plan,  and  others.  These  various  methods  have  been  employed  mainly  as 
ways  of  teaching  types  of  organized  subject  matter.  It  is  apparent  that 
criteria  for  organizing  the  subject  matter  have  not  been  uniform. 

A  general  characteristic,  however,  of  the  changing  methods  of  teaching, 
and  in  consequence  the  changing  organization  of  subject  matter,  has  been 

(1)  the  increasing  importance  of  the  place  which  the  child  occupies,  and 

(2)  the  nature  of  learning  itself.  On  the  side  of  the  child,  his  needs,  inter- 
ests, and  abilities  are  signifiicant,  and  on  the  side  of  learning,  the  principle 
of  active  experiencing  is  important.  This  emphasis  upon  the  child  and  the 
nature  of  learning  makes  the  unit  of  work  a  learning-teaching  unit.  The 
unit  of  work  is  defined  as  a  series  of  worthwhile  related  activities  engaged 
in  by  children  in  order  to  realize  a  dominating  purpose  which  is  compatible 
with  the  accepted  aims  of  education.  Home  life,  Indian  life,  the  development 
of  inventions,  or  the  smaller  topics  like  multiplying  by  fives,  condensation, 
or  Boyle's  law  are  examples.  It  may  require  a  very  short  time  for  com- 
pletion or  a  long  time.  It  may  fall  within  a  given  subject  or  cut  across 
several  subjects. 

The  unit  of  work  as  considered  here  would  have  certain  characteristics 
that  should  be  taken  into  account. 

1.  It  should  be  purposeful  for  the  child.    In  this  way  only  is  learning 
most  effective. 

2.  The  child  should  share  in  selecting,  planning,  and  carrying  through  the 
unit.    It  is  his  experience  with  which  the  teacher  is  concerned. 

3.  It  should  be  as  real  as  possible,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child. 

4.  It  should  provide  opportunities  for  child  growth. 

5.  It  should  provide  for  as  wide  a  variety  of  experience  as  possible. 

6.  It  should  lead  naturally  to  other  units  on  higher  levels,  or  related  units 
on  the  same  developmental  level. 

Suggested  Steps  in  Developing  a  Pre-Plan  for  a  Unit  of  Work 

The  unit  of  work  as  defined  here  makes  a  variety  of  method,  both  desirable 
and  necessary.  The  teacher,  however,  should  visualize  a  unit  in  all  of  its 
relationships.  As  an  aid  toward  that  end  the  following  suggestions  are  given 
in  developing  a  Pre-Plan  for  a  Unit  of  Work : 
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1.  Survey  of  group  personnel  or  child  status. 

2.  Determine  fundamental  principles  in  teaching  certain  broad  areas  in 
science  or  social  studies,  et  cetera. 

For  example — Interdependence,  adaptation  to  environment. 

3.  Select  a  number  of  possible  units  which  fall  within?  this  area. 
For  example — Study  of  homes,  the  farm,  trees,  et  cetera. 

4.  Examine  these  proposed  units  and  select  tentatively  the  unit  which  is  in 
greatest  harmony  with  the  children's  needs,  interests  and  environment. 

5.  Select  the  major  topics  for  the  unit  decided  upon. 

6.  Select  the  facts  necessary  to  develop  the  major  topics  set  up. 

(These  facts  will  differ  according  to  the  children's  experiences,  the 
environment  and  the  available  resources.) 

7.  Determine  agencies  within  the  environment  that  may  be  used  as  possible 
stimulation. 

8.  Select  the  possible  activities  within  the  unit,  as : 

(a)  Manipulative 

(b)  Creative 

(c)  Appreciation- 

(d)  Drill 

(e)  Experimental 

(f)  Expression 

9.  Select  possible  means  of  summarizing  unit. 

For  example — Informal  tests,  chapel  programs,  pageants,  diaries. 

10.  Evaluate  unit  as  set  up  by  acceptable  criteria. 

11.  Bibliography. 

(a)  For  teachers 

(b)  For  children 

Scope  and  Sequence 

Scope  refers  to  what  shall  be  taught  and  what  experiences  the  child  wil! 
have.  Sequence  refers  to  the  order  in  which  the  child  will  have  the  experi- 
ences or  the  order  in  which  units  of  work  would  be  taught.  Scope  and 
sequence  are  questions  of  fundamental  importance.  Unless  they  are  deter- 
mined altogether  by  a  close  adherence  to  the  basal  and  supplementary  text- 
books, the  teacher  herself  will  need  to  have  definite  criteria  by  which  she 
would  govern  her  action  toward  them.  In  this  connection  the  textbook  is 
regarded  as  a  helpful  guide.  It  may  be  assumed  that  teachers  will  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  textbooks  and  will  make  maximum  use  of  the  instructional 
material  which  they  afford. 

Leaving  now  the  consideration  of  the  textbooks  in  relation  to  scope  and 
sequence,  what  are  some  general  considerations  and  criteria  that  should 
apply  to  these  questions? 

1.  Some  factors  that  would  determine  scope. 

(a)  The  interests,  needs  and  abilities  of  the  child  at  the  age  or  grade 
level. 

(b)  The  aims  of  education.  What  is  taught,  the  materials  used,  and 
the  experiences  which  the  child  has  should  contribute  toward  the 
general  aims  of  education. 
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(c)  The  demands  of  society. 

(d)  The  availability  of  instructional  materials. 

One  of  the  universally  accepted  criteria  in  the  selection  of  a  unit  of  work 
is  the  availability  of  instructional  material,  written,  environmental  or  both. 
In  that  criterion  the  basal  and  supplementary  textbooks  must  occupy  an 
important  place.  Library  books,  magazines,  newspapers  and  other  visual 
aids  also  have  their  definite  importance.  In  this  connection,  however,  the 
other  aspect  of  the  instructional  materials — the  community  and  environ- 
mental resources — should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

2.  Some  factors  that  determine  sequence. 

(a)  The  interests,  needs  and  abilities  of  the  child  at  the  grade  level. 

The  sequence  of  work  must  recognize  these  attributes  of  the  child  and  it 
must  provide  for  continuous  growth  along  these  lines.  Recognition  also  must 
be  given  to  the  fact  of  individual  differences  in  these  respects. 

(b)  Necessary  prerequisites  for  subject  matter  needs. 

Subject  matter  represents  the  content  that  is  being  taught.  For  the  under- 
standing, mastery  or  appreciation  of  this  subject  matter,  at  any  particular 
point,  certain  abilities  and  skills  may  be  necessary.  Whether  a  child  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  previous  experience  must  be  considered  in  selecting  a 
new  unit  of  work. 

(c)  The  availability  of  instructional  materials. 

As  in  the  case  of  scope,  the  availability  of  instructional  materials  will  also 
enter  into  the  question  of  sequence.  In  some  instances  basal  texts  may  largely 
determine  the  sequence.  Whether  they  do  or  not,  factors  (a)  and  (b)  men- 
lioned  above  must  be  taken  into  account. 

In  a  democracy  schools  must  provide  a  general  education  which  would  be 
the  common  knowledge  of  all.  With  a  mobile  school  population,  somewhat 
shifting  in  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  minimum,  fairly  uniform  standard 
of  achievement  in  each  grade  or  at  each  level  of  development  if  a  child  is 
not  to  be  handicapped  greatly  in  his  migration.  A  normal  child  who  has 
completed  the  first  grade  in  one  county  should  be  able  to  do  second  grade 
work  in  another  county,  if  circumstances  should  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  change  his  residence.  A  proper  consideration  of  scope  and  sequence  will 
meet  this  need  of  a  mobile  population. 

Subjects  and  Their  Grouping 

One  apparent  tendency  in  all  education  is  to  organize  instructional  mate- 
rial into  larger  and  more  comprehensive  fields  and  thus  reduce  the  number 
of  individual  subjects.  These  groupings  are  made  according  to  similarity  of 
function  or  purpose  of  the  subjects,  or  according  to  their  inherent  and  natural 
relationships.  Based  upon  these  criteria  the  following  subject  grouping  is 
proposed : 
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Elementary  School 


Secondary  School 


1.  Fine  Arts  1.  Fine  Arts 

a.  Art,  including  Drawing  and  la-      a.  Art 
diistrial  Arts.  b.  Music 

b.  Music. 


2.  Language  Arts 

a.  Language  and  Grammar 

b.  Reading 

c.  Spelling 

d.  Handwriting 

3.  Mathematics 


4.  Social  Studies 

a.  Geography 

b.  History 
*c.  Citizenship 

*d.  Character  Education 


5.  Natural  Science 


t6.  Health 
7.  Physical  Education 


2.  Language  Arts 

a.  Grammar  and  Composition 

b.  Literature 

c.  Dramatics 

3.  Mathematics 

a.  Arithmetic 

b.  Algebra 

c.  Geometry 

4.  Social  Studies 

a.  Citizenship 

b.  History 

c.  Geography 

d.  Economics 

e.  Sociology 

*f.  Character  Education 
*g.  Guidance 

5.  Natural  Science 

a.  General  Science 

b.  Biology 

c.  Physics 

d.  Chemistry 

t6.  Health 

7.  Physical  Education 

8.  Foreign  Language 

a,  French 

b.  German 

c.  Spanish 

d,  Latin 


9.  Vocational  Education 

a.  Home  Economics 

b.  Agriculture 

c.  Trades  and  Industries 

d.  Industrial  Art 

e.  Commercial  Education 


*  These  would  be  regarded  as  goals  or  objectives  of  education  rather  than  subjects  of 
instruction. 

t  This  would  represent  more  than  a  subject  of  instruction.  Essentially  it  would  be  a  pro- 
gram of  education. 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 


Central  State  Committees  have  been  organized  for  each  scliool  subject. 
This  organization  guarantees  that  due  and  proper  consideration  will  be  given 
to  all  subjects.  It  is  not  desired,  though,  that  there  be  absolutely  inde- 
pendent action?  in  the  work  of  these  committees.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  de- 
sired that  there  be  a  maximum  of  unification  and  co-operation  in  their  efforts. 

In  the  Language  Arts  group,  e.g.,  the  Committee  on  Reading  should  be 
concerned  not  only  about  relationship  of  reading  to  the  other  subjects  in  that 
group,  but  also  its  relationship  to  other  fields  such  as  Social  Science,  Natural 
Science,  et  cetera.  In  brief,  there  should  be  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
unification  and  integration  in  all  teaching.  The  various  subject  committees 
are  asked  to  accept  that  philosophy  and  be  governed  thereby. 

With  the  philosophy  which  has  been  stated  as  the  guide  for  action,  a  brief 
treatment  of  the  various  school  subjects  is  now  given.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  show  the  value  of  these  subjects  and  their  relationship  to  education.  Indi- 
vidual teachers,  committees,  lay  organizations  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  curriculum  and  course  of  study  should  get  help  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  material  which  is  presented  dealing  with  the  various  subjects 
and  which  now  follows : 

I.     FINE  ARTS 

ART  EDUCATION 

{Elementary  and  Secondary  Scliool) 

I.  An  Art  Creed  : 

"I  believe  in  Art  because  I  believe  in  richness  of  life.  I  believe  in 
Art  Education  because  there  can  be  no  complete  education  without  it. 
I  believe  in  Art  Education  not  as  another  subject  added  to  the  curricu- 
lum, but  as  an  attitude  and  a  spirit  which  suffuses  the  whole.  I  believe 
the  Industries,  expressing  the  fundamental  instincts  of  construction, 
are  its  roots ;  I  believe  that  Science  and  History  are  its  twin  stalks,  the 
former  developing  insight  and  skill  and  the  latter  giving  a  sense  of 
value  in  all  which  education  involves.  I  believe  that  Arts,  in-  the  broad- 
est sense  of  the  term,  represent  the  flower  of  the  plant,  not  only  adding 
beauty  and  fragrance,  but  making  possible  a  rich  fruitage  of  democ- 
racy's best  human  institution.  I  believe  that  both  in  education  and 
life,  Art  is  present  wherever  a  process  calls  forth  in  a  single  expression 
the  whole  nature  of  the  individual  in  an  attempt  to  interpret  and  to 
satisfy  a  social  need."  * 

II.  Broad  and  Specific  Objectives  of  Art  Education  as  outlined  by  the 
Federated  Council  on  Art  Education.  (Pages  13-15,  "Art  in  the  In- 
tegrated Program.") 


*  Glace,  CuUom,  and  Ghertner:  Art  in  the  Integrated  Program,  pp.  16,  17. 
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A.  Broad  Objectives  : 

1.  Appreciations.  To  vigorously  stimulate  emotional  response  to 
graphic,  plastic,  and  constructed  forms,  so  there  will  be  recogni- 
tion, enjoyment,  and  participation  in  art  wherever  it  may  be  found 
in  all  human  activities. 

2.  Skills.  To  develop  useful  skills  for  graphic  and  glyphic  communi- 
cation through  representation,  illustration,  and  design,  and  con- 
struction in  three  dimensions. 

3.  Knowledge.  To  give  a  background  of  facts  concerning  the  con- 
tribution of  the  great  masters  of  all  time  in  all  fields  of  art. 

B.  Specific  Objectives  : 

1.  Appreciations.  To  dcAelop  ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  aes- 
thetically and  intellectually  correct  arrangements  of  space,  beauty 
of  line,  fine  proportions  in  form  and  harmonious  combinations  of 
color,  whether  it  be  in  the  fine  arts  or  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture,  the  environment  of  nature,  or  in  the  arts  of  man's 
industry  and  genius,  including  the  child's  own  work  as  well  as 
that  of  more  skilled  hands. 

To  train  the  judgment  to  keen  discriminations  and  fine  choices 
that  will  function  later,  as  circumstances  permit,  in  the  selection 
of  apparel,  the  selection  and  beautifying  of  the  home  and  garden, 
and  in  city  planning. 

To  acquaint  the  child  with  materials  and  processes  of  production. 

2.  Skills.  To  develop  skills  which  should  be  productive  of  joy  in 
school  life  and  give  resources  within,  which  enable  one  to  make 
worthy  and  happy  use  of  leisure. 

To  develop  useful  skills  which  will  lay  a  foundation  for  those 
skills  that  may  be  gained  later  by  more  intensive  vocational 
training. 

3.  Hal)its,  Attitudes,  Ideals.  (To  give  the  child  opportunity  for  bet- 
ter conduct  by  making  art  a  social  situation.)  To  ascertain,  con- 
serve, develop  creative  ability  of  pupils  with  natural  endowment 
for  the  production  of  beauty.  To  guide  the  talented  pupil  to 
select  the  vocational  field  of  art  to  which  he  is  most  naturally 
adapted. 

III.  A  Diagrammatic  Summary  of  the  Minimum  Content  Essential  to 
Development  of  These  Appreciations,  Skills,  and  Knowledge.  Mimeo- 
graphed bulletin  indicating  the  scope  of  the  art  program  available  from 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

IV.  A  Suggestive  List  of  Topics  for  Units  of  Work  in  Which  Art  May  Be 
Integrated  Ob  Is  Predominant.  Mimeographed  bulletin  available  from 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Raleigh,  N.  C. 

V.  Curriculum  Construction  Project — Art  Education,  Bulletin  No.  II. 
A  mimeographel  study  outline  by  which  teachers  in  service  may  be 
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aided  in  determining  for  themselves  what  purposes  and  content  (objec- 
tives, materials,  and  equipment)  are  of  most  worth,  what  scope,  what 
sequence,  what  interests  and  activities  (method)  are  best  suited  to  the 
various  developmental  levels. 

MUSIC 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  8cJiool) 

Music  is  one  of  the  fundamental  subjects  that  should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  As  a  major  subject  it  is  as  important  in  its  immediate  and  lasting 
effects  upon  the  children  as  are  any  of  the  other  major  subjects  in  the  cur- 
riculum. Music  is  an  aid  in  the  development  of  mental  powers,  of  physical 
control,  of  social  adjustments,  and  of  individual  self-reliance.  It  also  pro- 
vides a  ready  means  of  leisure  employment  and  of  happiness.  Because  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  music  upon  the  physical  and  moral  nature  through  its 
stimulating  effects,  and  because  of  its  almost  universal  appeal,  it 'is  a  medium 
through  which  may  be  developed  fine  character  and  a  desire  to  be  of  service. 

Public  schools  have  found  it  worthwhile  and  necessary  to  provide  for 
proper  and  adequate  teaching  and  use  of  music  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  work.  The  classroom  teacher,  therefore,  should  seek  training  in  music 
as  in  other  subjects,  and  should  consider  her  preparation  inadequate  when 
unable  to  teach  this  major  subject. 

In  order  to  insure  an  understanding  of  the  rightful  place  of  music  in  the 
curriculum,  consideration  should  be  given  to  important  values  in  the  study 
of  music.    Some  of  these  values  are : 

1.  The  training  of  the  emotions  of  love,  reverence,  loyalty,  patriotism,  joy, 
happiness  and  cheerfulness,  through  the  hearing,  singing,  and  playing  of 
good  music  appropriate  for  the  learner. 

2.  The  cultivation  of  the  singing  voice  and  the  development  of  the  muscles 
of  the  hands  and  other  muscles  used  in  playing  instruments.  These 
are  mediums  for  the  expression  of  the  best  emotions  and  feelings  of  the 
individual. 

3.  The  development  of  the  respiratory  and  vocal  organs. 

4.  The  development  of  increased  power  of  attention,  observation  and  con- 
centration. 

5.  The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  a  wholesome  and  enjoyable  way  to  spend 
hours  of  recreation.  There  should  be  as  much  concern  about  the  leisure 
hours  of  the  individual  as  there  is  about  the  time  spent  at  daily  tasks. 

6.  Singing  and  playing  together  requires  that  the  individual  shall  always 
be  subordinate  to  the  group,  and  perhaps  no  other  experience  so  quickly 
brings  out  the  feeling  of  social  relationship.  Music  has  been  called  the 
most  social  of  the  arts,  and  as  a  socializing  force  enables  the  child  to 
adjust  himself  more  sympathetically  to  his  environment. 

7.  The  early  training  of  the  ear  and  of  a  feeling  for  rhythm  is  necessary 
for  all  those  who  may  follow  music  as  a  vocation  later  in  life.  The 
organized  experience  in  musical  training  sets  up  influences  which  will 
serve  the  child  as  recreational,  cultural,  avocational,  and  vocational 
guidance  in  the  development  of  his  ultimate  relationship  with  music. 
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A  consideration  of  the  function  and  place  of  music  and  the  important 
values  in  musical  training  as  discussed  above  leads  to  the  specific  problems 
involved  in  the  development  of  a  course  of  study  in  music.  No  attempt  is 
made  here  to  state  the  problems  or  objectives  in  the  course  of  study  in  music, 
as  these  become  a  part  of  the  developmen*t  of  the  course  itself.  However, 
it  is  suggested  that  since  the  problems  are  related  to  instruction  in  music, 
it  is  important  at  the  very  beginning  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  in  music,  such  as  tone,  melody,  harmony  and  rhythm.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  course  of  study  work  without  this 
un-derstanding. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  set  up  a  few  guiding  principles  to  serve  as  a 
working  basis  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  involved.    For  example : 

1.  To  cultivate  a  permanent  love  for  the  best  in  music  and  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  it. 

2.  To  secure  a  light,  beautiful,  musical  singing  voice  and  the  habit  of 
using  it. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  read  simple  music  iiwiependently. 

4.  To  provide  for  integration  of  music  with  other  school  subjects  and 
activities. 

5.  To  carry  over  into  the  home  and  outside  social  activities  the  musical 
experiences  acquired  in  the  school. 

In  keeping  with  the  guiding  principles  stated  above,  the  course  of  study 
should  include  music  appreciation,  music  or  voice  culture,  sight  reading  and 
interpretation.  The  teacher  should  select  the  phase  or  phases  of  the  subject 
in  which  her  best  contribution's  would  be  made  and  proceed  early  in  the 
school  term  to  develop  the  lesson  units. 
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n.    LANGUAGE  ARTS 


{'General ) 

1.  What  Are  Language  Arts? 

One  of  man's  major  concerns  is  the  communication  of  ideas.  This  is  done 
for  the  most  part  by  unified  forces  known  as  language  arts.  Some  of  these 
are:  (1)  oral  expression  of  ideas;  (2)  written  expression  of  ideas;  (3)  in- 
terpretation of  oral  expression  of  others,  and  (4)  interpretation  of  written 
expression  of  others.  Underlying  each  factor  of  and  interwoven  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body  of  language  arts  are:  (1)  knowledge,  (2)  skill,  (3) 
understanding,  and  (4)  appreciation. 

Knoicledge — A  mastery  of  information  which  should  function  in  such  way 
as  to  make  the  results  of  one  experience  freely  available  in  other  experi- 
ences. A  mastery  of  language  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  the  most 
prized  possessions  of  a  race.  It  consists  of  knowing  what,  when  and  why 
in  the  use  and  meaning  of  words. 

SkUl  is  essential  to  both  oral  and  written  language.  It  is  needed  in  (1) 
oral  speech,  (2)  use  of  language  forms,  (3)  composition,  (4)  spelling,  (5) 
writing,  (6)  reading,  (7)  literature. 

Understanding  advances  with  training  and  is  essential  to  appreciation, 
resourcefulness  and  originality.  Through  worthwhile  training  one  becomes 
skilled  and  more  interested  in  the  use  of  words  and  ideas,  voice  inflection, 
writing  style,  and  oral  and  written  thought.  Therefore  language  is  an  art 
to  be  cultivated  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  for  the  satisfaction  it  affords. 
Language  is  our  greatest  social  asset  and  the  greatest  bond  of  studies  within 
and  beyond  school. 

This  "likemindedness"  which  is  the  basis  upon  which  nations  and  other 
social  groups  are  constituted  is  dependent  upon  the  command  of  a  common 
language.  In  like  manner  social  growth  of  the  individual  is  limited  to  his 
ability  to  express  his  ideas  and  to  comprehend  the  thought  of  others.  Even 
in  the  emotional  life  of  the  individual  the  ability  to  express  his  feelings  in 
language  may  measure  his  growth.  Competence  in  the  use  of  language  is 
much  more  than  a  matter  of  adherence  to  conventional  forms.  Freedom  in 
the  expression  of  ideas  and  of  aspirations  is  truly  a  measure  of  the  education. 

Since  language  is  expressed  in  many  ways  and  subject  to  cultivation  it  is 
a  major  art  composed  of  m.any  interrelated  arts  and  art-skills,  any  and  all 
of  which  affects  the  individual's  mastery  of  all  subject  matter  and  should, 
therefore,  be  of  concern  to  all  students  and  teachers. 

An  individual  must  learn  how  to  speak  and  to  write  in  order  to  relate 
ideas  effectively.  Likewise  he  must  learn  how  to  read  intelligently  and 
fluently  if  he  is  to  understand  and  interpret  most  fully. 

Surely  one  of  the  very  important  duties  of  the  school  is  to  train  the  pupil 
in  the  uses  of  language  which  will  enable  him  to  communicate  satisfactorily 
and  to  live  broadly. 

2.  The  Unreesal  Use  of  Oral  Language. 

The  use  of  oral  language  is  as  broad  as  the  history  of  the  race.  It  is  and 
likely  will  continue  to  be  used  much  more  extensively  than  is  written  lan- 
guage. Because  of  this  extensive  use  of  oral  language  in  daily  conversation 
and  otherwise,  and  because  of  the  many  advantages  in  the  use  of  skilled 
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language  this  form  of  language  arts  is  to  be  given  considerable  attention  in 
the  training  of  individuals  in  public  schools  and  business  education. 

3.  The  Universal  Use  of  Print  Matter  In  the  Civilized  World. 

One  can  scarcely  look  around  or  think  without  involving  the  use  of  print 
matter.  Signs,  posters,  bills,  letters,  maps,  newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
manuals,  and  numbers  are  language  signs.  Print  is  our  master  sign  in  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  language  signs  and  has  been  so  skillfully 
and  extensively  used  as  to  make  life  enjoyable  for  those  who  cannot  speak 
or  hear  oral  speech.  Print  is  a  sign  of  an  idea  or  ideas,  and  is  used  as  a 
means  of  information  and  entertainment.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  more 
congested  the  society  the  greater  is  the  use  made  of  print  matter. 

When  well  thought  out  and  c?.  re  fully  done  it  is  a  brief,  pleasant,  and 
certain  form  of  thought  conveyance.  It  furnishes  a  basis  for  review  of 
thought  where  needed  and  without  unnecessary  disturbance  to  the  con- 
tributor. It  provides  an  exchange  of  thought  in  greater  secrecy  and  at 
greater  length.    It  is  a  major  means  of  informing  and  entertaining. 

More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  our  people  have  learned  to  use  printed 
matter,  but  only  the  skilled  in  reading  and  interpreting  can  realize  its  full 
benefits.    Print  is  our  master  and  common  sign  of  an  idea. 

4.  The  Rapidly  Growing  Place  of  Literature. 

Our  better  libraries  evidence  the  permanency  of  literature  which  is  a 
product  of  the  ages.  The  better  the  product  the  longer  it  lasts.  The  quality 
of  literature  has  not  advanced  so  much  with  time  as  has  the  quantity.  The 
quantity  preserved  with  each  passing  era  is  determined  somewhat  by  the 
ability  of  the  writers,  their  style  of  writing  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
appreciate.  Many  authors  have  gone  uiisung  for  want  of  intelligent  readers. 
Each  new  age  should  produce  good  literature  as  a  race  experience  and  as  a 
gift  to  society. 

Literature  represents  one  of  the  highest  degrees  of  culture  and  furnishes 
a  splendid  source  for  growth  and  entertainment.  In  literature  one  may 
choose  mental  stimulus  more  discreetly  than  is  often  possible  in  oral  speech. 
It  makes  the  reader  live  with  the  most  inspiring,  the  most  learned  and  yet 
often  times  the  most  conservative  of  artists  in  the  use  of  words. 

More  and  more  people  are  reading  literature,  and  practically  each  era 
produces  a  greater  quantity  of  good  literature.  Every  person  should  strive 
to  create  a  variety  of  literature  for  himself  and  as  a  gift  to  society.  This 
interest  and  ability  can  and  is  being  developed  in  the  schools  and  cultivated 
during  the  leisure  life  of  cultural  individuals.  It  is  one  of  the  stabilizing 
influences  of  society. 

5.  The  Development  of  Language  Arts. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  as  evidenced  in  the  above  the  ele- 
mentary school  has  placed  in  its  curriculum  a  group  of  subjects  or  activities 
usually  referred  to  as  the  language  arts.  In  this  bulletin  these  are:  lan- 
guage and  grammar,  reading,  spelling  and  writing.  These  and  the  library 
program  involve  the  use  of  literature.  The  good  school  purposes  to  provide 
the  pupil  with  those  abilities  that  are  important  in  efficient  communication. 
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READING 


(Elementary  School) 

The  teaching  of  reading  is  of  paramount  importance  since  it  is  the  tool 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  all  other  subjects.  Entertain- 
ment, knowledge,  culture,  and  inspiration  are  obtainable  through  reading. 
Unless  his  reading  reaches  a  high  stage  of  development  a  child  is  handi- 
capped for  life.  The  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading,  the  development 
of  ease  and  facility  in  reading,  the  building  up  of  a  reading  habit  and  a  taste 
for  the  best  in  literature  constitute  the  most  fundamental  tasks  for  the 
teacher. 

The  program  of  the  modern  school  demands  of  pupils  the  ability  to  read 
widely  before  reaching  solutions  of  problems  in  various  activities.  Reading 
is  not  an  isolated  subject  but  is  developed  in  meaningful  relationships.  There 
is  a  close  relationship  between  reading  and  practically  all  school  activities, 
and  reading  should,  therefore,  be  taught  in  connection  with  them. 

In  a  well-rounded  program  of  reading  the  teacher  needs  to  plan  a  variety 
of  reading  activities  and  exercises.  There  should  be  varied  types  of  lessons 
with  specific  purposes  to  develop  desirable  attitudes,  skills,  habits,  experi- 
ences and  motives.  A  balanced  program  in  reading  in  which  all  types  of 
reading  materials  are  used  is  essential  to  the  fullest  development  of  the 
pupils,  and  a  reading  program  should  be  considered  as  operating  over  a 
period  of  years  long  enough  to  secure  proper  balance. 

One  great  difficulty  Xn  building  a  reading  program  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  to  select  certain  skills,  habits,  etc.,  to  be  developed  in  the 
second  grade  or  in  the  fourth  gi'ade,  and  to  choose  other  skills,  habits,  etc., 
to  be  developed  in  the  fifth  or  in  the  seventh  grade.  Every  skill  or  habit 
runs  throughout  the  entire  course.  The  pupils  do  not  use  any  one  skill  by 
itself.  Therefore  in  constructing  a  reading  program  it  is  important  to  have 
a  list  of  all  the  essential  habits  and  skills  and  to  select  for  emphasis  first 
one  and  then  another  at  different  growth  levels  and  as  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  demand.  In  addition  to  this  analysis  of  habits  and  skills  many  activi- 
ties should  be  suggested  through  which  pupils  may  improve  each  specific 
habit  or  skill.  These  reading  activities  must  be  stated  in  general  terms  so 
that  the  same  activities  may  be  used  with  various  kinds  of  content  materials. 

No  reading  program  is  complete  in  any  grade  which  does  not  give  children 
a  broad  experience  in  the  two  general  classes  of  reading:  the  work  or  study 
and  the  recreational. 

In  the  work-type  reading  children  learu  to  work  with  books. 

In  the  silent  work-type  reading  children  learn  to  (1)  recognize  words, 
(2)  comprehend  quickly  what  they  read,  (3)  locate  materials  through  the 
use  of  the  index,  table  of  contents,  library  files,  dictionary,  keys,  graphs, 
tables,  and  by  skimming  to  find  answers,  (4)  evaluate  and  select  materials, 
(5)  memorize,  (6)  know  sources  of  materials,  and  (7)  form  sound  attitudes 
about  the  care  of  books. 

In  the  oral  work- type  reading  children  learn  to  (1)  enunciate,  (2)  pro- 
nounce, (3)  use  a  pleasing  voice,  (4)  improve  posture,  (5)  avoid  manner- 
isms, (6)  have  a  correct  attitude  in  an  audience  situation,  and  (7)  know 
how  to  select  suitable  materials  and  how  to  present  them  in  interesting  ways 
to  an  audience. 
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In  the  silent  recreational  type  the  children  get  further  practice  in  under- 
standing what  is  read,  and  they  learn  to  (1)  appreciate  and  interpret  literary 
materials,  (2)  read  more  widely  in  various  fields,  (3)  know  sources  of 
literary  materials,  (4)  build  up  attitudes  of  liking  to  read  and  to  read  good 
literature,  and  (5)  know  something  about  various  magazines  and  the  type 
of  material  each  contains. 

In  the  oral  recreational  type  children  learn  (1)  how  to  be  good  listeners 
as  well  as  (2)  how  to  read  well  orally  so  that  the  audience  may  enjoy 
listening. 

Records  of  the  normal  progress  of  children  in  fundamental  reading  habits 
and  studies  of  their  interests,  accomplishments  and  needs  in  other  phases 
of  reading  justify  the  organization  of  a  reading  program  into  periods  of 
reading  development  or  levels  of  achievement,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Preparation  for  Reading.  A  period  including  the  pre-school  age,  the 
kindergarten,  and  frequently  the  early  part  of  the  first  grade.  An  im- 
portant consideration  in  preparing  children  for  reading  is  that  of  en- 
larging and  enriching  their  experiences  and  developing  all  their  capaci- 
ties for  experiencing  so  that  they  will  come  to  the  initial  period  of 
reading-instruction  with  a  large  stock  of  ideas,  a  rich  store  of  distinct 
and  vivid  concepts,  and  a  multitude  of  meaningful  associations. 

2.  The  Initial  Period  of  Reading  Instruction.  The  most  important  purposes 
of  this  period  are  to  introduce  pupils  to  reading  as  a  thought-getting 
process  and  to  develop  ability  to  read  independently,  and  intelligently, 
very  simple  materials.  The  emphasis  at  all  times  should  be  on  the 
content  while  they  are  acquiring  mastery  over  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

3.  The  Period  of  Rapid  Reading  is  the  time  when  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  develop  the  fundamental  habits  essential  to  intelligent  interpretation, 
fiuent,  accurate  oral  reading,  and  rapid  silent  reading.  Appropriate 
instruction  should  be  provided  in  the  second  and  third  grades,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  fourth  grade. 

4.  The  Period  of  Varied  Experiences  and  Interests.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  during  this  period  (usually  the  intermediate  grades)  to  extend 
the  experiences  of  the  children,  quicken  their  thinking  powers,  cultivate 
a  wide  variety  of  interests  and  tastes,  develop  speed  in  silent  reading, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  good  study  habits. 

5.  The  Cultivation  of  Extensive  and  Expressive  Reading  should  character- 
ize the  fifth  period.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  refine- 
ment of  specific  reading  attitudes,  habits,  and  tastes  in  each  content 
subject  as  well  as  literature. 

The  provision  for  individual  differences  is  the  point  of  emphasis 
throughout.  Methods  of  procedure  and  a  wide  variety  of  material  suited 
to  varying  interests  and  abilities  are  suggested.  The  teacher's  function 
is  to  guide  the  pupils  to  material  on  the  level  of  their  ability.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  is  imperative  that  the  teacher  know  their  individual  needs. 

In  the  progress  of  pupils  from  their  first  reading  activities  to  their  final 
mastery  of  the  art  of  reading  the  different  growth  periods  as  discussed  above 
are  discernible,  and  the  characteristics  of  these  periods  as  observed  should 
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influence  the  selection  of  material,  its  organization,  and  the  method  of 
teaching. 

In-  the  course  of  study  work  the  selection  of  reading  activities  is  important 
and  attention  should  be  given  to  their  appropriateness  with  respect  to : 

1.  The  interest  of  the  children. 

2.  The  purpose  for  which  they  are  used. 

3.  The  level  of  the  children's  thinking  and  experience. 

4.  The  cost  in  time,  in  effort,  and  in  money  in  relation  to  results. 

In?  this  connection  the  following  criteria  for  the  selection  of  reading  activi- 
ties should  be  helpful : 

1.  The  activity  should  be  closely  related  to  the  child's  environment  and 
within  the  scope  of  his  interest. 

2.  The  activity  should  be  on  the  level  of  the  child's  thinking  and  experience. 

3.  Reading  activities  should  be  interesting,  easily  understood,  and  accom- 
plishable. 

4.  The  activity  should  be  such  that  it  will  develop  in  the  child  a  social 
consciousness.  Responsibility  for  carrying  on  one's  part  in  the  work 
of  the  group  or  class,  for  sharing  with  others  interesting  experiences, 
and  for  keeping  up  the  standards  of  the  group  may  become  potent 
factors  in  determining  attitudes  toward  reading  and  developing  ability 
in  reading. 

As  a  further  guide  in  developing  the  reading  program  and  also  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  work  as  a  whole  it  is  desirable  to  give  consideration  to  the 
essential  features  of  a  course  of  study  in  reading.    Briefly  stated  they  are: 

1.  A  limited  number  of  general  objectives  common  to  the  entire  reading 
program. 

2.  Objectives  specific  to  the  various  growth  levels  and  distributed  in  such 
a  way  that  they  may  represent  accomplishable  outcomes  in  each  growth 
level. 

3.  Reading  activities  through  which  these  objectives  may  be  realized,  so 
organized  that  they  may  be  used  with  subject  matter  of  various  types. 

4.  Subject  matter  selected  in  terms  of  either  types  of  reading  material  or 
specific  lists  of  selections,  sufficient  in  quantity  and  of  appropriate  char- 
acter to  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  realizing  the  objectives. 

5.  Implied  or  stated  standards  of  attainment,  accomplishable  and  easily 
applied. 

6.  Suggested  methods  for  evaluating  the  reading  work  on  each  grade  or 
growth  level. 

7.  Suggestions  for  teaching  procedures  appropriate  to  the  objectives  of  the 
course,  the  activities  suggested  for  each  growth  level,  and  the  reading 
types  chosen  as  subject  matter. 

8.  An  organization  that  will  be  most  usable  to  the  teacher  by: 

(a)  Reducing  to  the  minimum  the  number  of  general  objectives. 

(b)  Eliminating  details  so  that  the  essential  elements  of  the  program 
may  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

(c)  A  repairing  of  specific  objectives  with  corresponding  activities  ap- 
propriate to  the  various  growth  levels. 
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SAMPLE  CHART  SHOWING  THE  RELATION  OF 
Unit  —  Some  Contributions  of 


*  Involving  Pupil  *  Which  Demand  Use 

Life  Activities  Participation  in  of  Certain  Specific 

Language  Activities  Language  Abilities 


Working  out  a  sand  Getting  information   To  associate  words  with  ex- 
table,  showing  cru-  periences  (vocabulary  build- 
sade  routes,  castle  ing)  ;  to  read  for  information; 
life,  etc.                                                        to   ask   questions    and  •  seek 

answer;  to  write  letters  for 
information. 


Dramatizing  a  Medi- 
eval dinner  party. 


Giving  information. 


To  give  directions  and  ex- 
planations; to  write  letters 
giving  information;  to  make 
reports. 


Dramatizing  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Magna 
Carta. 


Influencing  others. 


To  convince  or  to  persuade 
others. 


Making  tapestry  de-     Getting  group  action, 
signs  representative 
of  Medieval  life. 


To  cooperate  in  group  under- 
standings ;  to  reach  shared 
decisions. 


Taking  trip  to  Solying  problems. 
Museum. 


To  state  problems;  to  set  up 
tentative  goals;  to  form  con- 
clusions. 


Making  Oral  Reports      Sharing  Experiences... 


Giving  assembly  pro-  Enjoying  aesthetic 
gram.  experiences  


To  carry  on  conversations;  to 
write  letters  to  friends;  to 
share  experiences  through 
dramatization ;  to  read  stories 
and  plays. 

To  express  ideas  in  verse;  to 
enjoy  poetry;  to  read  for 
pleasure. 


*  Adapted  from  Dr.  Bruner's  Chart. 
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LANGUAGE  ABILITIES  TO  LIFE  ACTIVITIES 
the  Past  to  Present  Civilization 


Involving 
Certain  Language 
Specific  Skills 


Developed  Through 
Contributory  Activities 
To  Unit 


Reading  for  Information: 
Skimming 


Reading  reference  material  to  cite 
pertinent  information  (see  bibliogra- 
phy). 


Reading  to  get  general  meanings. 


Noting  details  to  get  specific  mean- 
ing. 


Reading  reference  material  for  gen- 
eral and  specific  information  (see 
bibliography). 


Organizing  ideas  for  recall. 


Outlines  developed  by 

a.  Classifying  words 

b.  Sequence  of  events- 

c.  Reports. 


-check 


Reading  to  form  conclusions. 


Selecting  report  material  through 
evaluation  of  material  available. 


Following  directions. 


Working  out  medieval 
Building  castle 
Making  tapestries. 


game-songs 


Using  table  of  contents. 


Looking  up  spcific  references. 


Vocabulary  Building: 

Associating  meanings  with  words. 


Choosing  picture  words  for  imagery, 
sense  words  for  feeling  and  other  illus- 
trative types,  which  express  meaning 
more  adequately,  for  use  in  dramatiza- 
tions, oral  talks,  etc. 


Sharing  experiences  through  drama-     Reading  "A  Boy  of  the  Lost  Crusade' 
tizations;    reading     stories,     etc.,     and  other  selections  to  group. 
aloud. 


Reading  aloud  to  interpret  mean- 
ings. 


Presenting  original  poems  and  stories. 
Producing  medieval  scenes : 

a.  Signing  of  the  Magna  Carta 

b.  Dinner  party. 


Reading  for  pleasure. 


Reading  such  books  as; 

a.  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 

b.  Life  in  the  Greenwood 

c.  Merrie  Men  of  England 

d.  Story  of  the  Middle  Ages 

e.  Gabriel  and  the  Hour  Book 
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With  this  preview  of  the  scope  of  the  work  in  developing  a  course  of  study 
in  reading  the  course  of  study  maker  should  realize  the  relationships  of  any 
phase  of  the  work  to  all  other  phases  and  to  the  organization  of  the  reading 
program  as  a  whole. 

Also  in  summary  and  as  a  point  of  emphasis  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  reading  as  it  relates  to  various  phases  of  school  life.  "The  most 
important  change  in  recent  years  in  classroom  instruction  is  the  enrichment 
of  the  course  of  study  and  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  children.  Instead 
of  a  few  textbooks  relating  to  a  limited  number  of  topics  the  progressive 
school  today  provides  wide  reading  opportunities  in  many  fields.  Further- 
more the  solution  of  classroom  problems  requires  the  skillful  use  of  books 
and  sources  of  information.  These  tendencies  have  resulted  in  establishing 
a  very  close  relationship  between  reading  and  practically  every  school 
activity." 

Present  practices  in  the  organization  of  materials  and  in  teaching  pro- 
cedures give  evidence  of  the  integration  of  the  entire  program  of  instruction. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  organization  and  integration  of  related 
subject  matter  materials  and  procedures.  The  following  illustration  of  the 
relation  of  language  abilities  to  life  activities  provides  for  the  integration 
of  reading  as  a  part  of  the  language  arts  group  with  other  centers  of  interest 
in  the  curriculum.  A  study  of  the  chart  presented  here  should  result  in  a 
better  understanding  of  subject  matter  integration  and  relationships  and  of 
how  the  language  arts  (with  special  emphasis  on  reading),  growing  out  of 
the  activities  and  the  life  needs  of  children,  are  definitely  and  integrally 
related  to  all  centers  of  instruction  in  any  curriculum. 
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SPELLING 


{Elementary  School) 

The  General  Scope  and  Sequence  of  the  Problem 

Id  all  phases  of  life  written  communication  and  the  recording  of  informa- 
tion are  constantly  employed.  Correct  spelling  is  necessary  for  conveying 
the  ideas  intended.  This  accuracy  is  desired  of  all  and  demanded  of  the 
educated  person.  Children  completing  the  elementary  school  should  be  able 
to  spell  correctly  the  words  which  they  frequently  use  in  writing  in  daily 
life.  Spelling  has  a  high  rate  of  importance  as  a  required  subject  to  be 
mastered. 

Correct  spelling  is  accepted  as  the  normal  response  while  incorrect  spelling 
always  discredits  an  individual  and  often  times  shocks  him  into  severe  criti- 
cism of  the  person  whose  spelling  is  incorrect. 

Therefore  the  major  aim  in  teaching  spelling  is  to  train  the  pupil  into  the 
habit  of  automatic  and  correct  spelling  as  he  writes  in  his  language  reactions 
which  are  limited  to  words  that  he  frequently  uses  in  written  work. 

In  order  to  know  what  words  are  most  important  at  the  various  grade 
levels  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  and  to  recognize  things  people  do  which 
are  in  the  main:  (1)  reading,  (2)  speaking,  (3)  hearing  what  is  said,  and 
(4)  writing.  In*  reading  one  must  know  the  meaning  of  an  adequate  reading 
vocabulary.  And  even  a  casual  investigation  will  show  that  perfect  com- 
prehension of  what  is  read  is  only  when  the  reader  subconsciously  spells  the 
words  at  sight.  In  speaking  one  must  know,  among  other  things,  the  mean- 
ing and  correct  pronunciation  of  words.  Hence  one  needs  to  have  an  adequate 
speaking  vocabulary,  but  many  words  are  properly  used  in  speech  without 
the  speaker  being  able  to  spell  the  spoken  word.  In  like  manner,  if  one 
possesses  an  adequate  hearing  vocabulary,  one  can  hear  words  spoken  and 
can  understand  clearly  what  the  speaker  means  without  being  able  to  spell 
the  words  used,  while  in  writing  one  must  be  able  to  spell  the  words  if  he 
performs  the  activity  successfully.  Thus  because  spelling  presents  such  an 
important  need  in  writing  and  does  not  present  an  important  difficulty  in 
other  activities,  the  selection  of  words  which  elementary  school  pupils  should 
be  taught  to  spell  is  limited  to  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  writing  activities 
of  life. 

One  common  and  frequent  crucial  activity  is  the  writing  of  correspondence, 
especially  personal  and  business  letters.  Still  others  used  by  smaller  groups 
are:  notices,  statements,  legal  documents,  speeches  or  addresses,  newspaper 
articles,  magazine  articles,  club  papers,  reports,  programs,  invitations,  an- 
nouncements. 

Another  step  in  determining  spelling  vocabulary  consists  in  discovering 
the  most  important  words  to  be  taught  in  order  that  these  writing  activities 
may  be  carried  on  successfully.  The  relative  frequency  and  commonness  of 
use  must  be  known  in  the  case  of  each  word  and  in  addition  the  relative 
spelling  difficulty  of  each  word  should  be  known.  Some  words  may  be  so 
simple  that  the  school  will  not  need  to  teach  them.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is 
important  that  the  spelling  difficulty  of  each  word  be  discovered.  Investiga- 
tions alon^  this  line  should  be  sought. 
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Scientific  Investigations 

Scientific  research  is  essential  to  the  best  results  in  teaching  spelling.  It 
gives  a  better  understanding  of  the  commonness  and  frequency  of  the  use 
of  words,  the  spelling  diflBculty  of  words  used  most  frequently  in  writing, 
the  cruciality  of  words  used  frequently  in  writing,  the  grade  placement  and 
methods  of  teaching,  A  study  of  research  better  qualifies  one  to  conduct 
research,  and  a  study  of  one's  own  problems  is  the  best  basis  for  improve- 
ment. 

Synopsis  of  the  Job 

An  adequate  procedure  in  the  teaching  of  spelling  seems  to  be  that  of  de- 
termining what  should  be  taught  in  the  various  grades,  how  it  is  to  be 
taught  and  in  how  short  a  time.  Not  enough  people  know  how  to  spell  cor- 
rectly all  the  words  they  need  to  write  and  too  much  time  is  consumed  in 
teaching  spelling.  This  indicates  a  need  for  a  carefully  graded  list  of  spelling 
words  thought  to  be  essential,  and  an  ability  and  willingness  to  supplement 
with  the  teaching  of  new  words  as  needs  arise  with  the  individual  and  where 
the  word  is  needed.  The  teaching  of  spelling  is  more  than  teaching  pupils 
correct  arrangement  of  letters  in  a  word  or  words.  The  word  should  be  so 
well  taught  that  it  will  not  be  misused  in  any  of  its  parts  or  relations. 

Method  is  also  of  concern  in  order  that  individual  differences  may  be  met 
and  time  conserved.  Only  the  thinking  and  co-operating  teacher  can  discover 
and  apply  the  best  method  for  the  given  situation,  because  methods  should 
vary  with  varying  situations  involving  a  consideration  of  the  child,  the 
group  the  spelling  is  to  be  taught,  its  use  and  other  subject  matter,  such  as 
language,  history  and  arithmetic.  Furthermore,  spelling  should  be  taught 
as  a  functional  subject  and  accepted  as  a  responsibility  of  the  entire  faculty, 
regardless  of  the  particular  position  of  any  teacher. 

Measuring  in  spelling  is  essential  as  a  means  of  determining  what  should 
be  taught  as  well  as  how  well  a  group  of  spelling  words  have  been  taught, 
or  how  much  review  may  be  necessary.  Measurement  should  include  the  use 
of  teacher's  examination  of  the  spelling  words  taught  and  the  use  of  standard- 
ized tests  in  order  to  determine  the  general  efficiency  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
some  extent  determine  the  completeness  of  the  course  of  study  in  use. 

Results  should  he  recorded  and  evaluated  as  a  means  toward  improvement 
and  as  a  means  of  producing  a  desirable  course  of  study  for  future  guidance. 
Results  in  every  important  phase  of  the  teaching  of  spelling  should  be  re- 
corded, evaluated  by  a  committee  of  teachers,  revised  if  necessary,  and 
eventually  presented  to  the  committee  next  in  line  for  considering  the  mate- 
rial for  course  of  study  content. 

Suggested  Procedure  for  Course  of  Study  is  further  explained  in  the  plau 
for  a  series  of  teachers  meetings,  based  on  the  teaching  of  spelling.  These 
programs  are  available  in  mimeograph  from  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service.  Any  school  which  has  diflaculty  in  developing  eflBciency  in  spelling 
may  well  concentrate  the  interests  of  all  the  teachers  for  a  short  time  on  the 
functional  use  of  spelling  and  how  to  teach  spelling  effectively  without  waste 
of  time. 
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WRITING 

{Elementary  8cJiool) 
Writing  As  a  School  Subject 

The  ability  to  write  rapidly  and  legibly  remains  important  so  long  as 
writing  continues  in  use  and  people — children  and  adults — write  letters  and 
other  things  such  as  memorandums,  messages,  announcements,  minutes,  re- 
ports and  articles  of  various  kinds.  Writing  involves  the  use  of  hand  writing, 
mamiscript  writing  and  type  writing,  but  this  discussion  is  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  handwriting  that  is  generally  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
Writing  is  of  value  in  terms  of  the  speed  of  the  writer  and  the  speed  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  writing  can  be  interpreted. 

Skill  in  any  style  of  writing  is  the  result  of  systematic  practice  under 
good  working  conditions  and  with  good  working  habits.  Practice  should  be 
made  meaningful  to  the  pupil — more  meaningful  than  the  mere  desire  for 
speed  and  quality.  In  practice  the  pupil  should  recognize  the  maximum 
utilitarian  value  of  his  writing  in  order  that  both  purpose  and  drill  shall 
influence  the  practice. 

Standards  of  achievement  in  speed  and  quality  should  be  established  for 
grade  levels  and  adult  accomplishments.  See  Freeman's  Minimum  Essentials 
in  Handwriting,  Fourth  Yearbook,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion, Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  For  general 
and  helpful  discussions  see  McKee,  Language  in  the  Elementary  School 
(Spelling,  Composition  and  Writing),  Houghton-Mifflin  Ck)mpany,  New  York 
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City,  1934,  $1.60,  and  Freeman's  A  Course  of  Study  in  Handwriting,  the 
Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio  (free). 

Correlation 

The  practice  and  the  standards  of  writing  in  the  various  school  activities 
and  during  on-e's  school  life  have  greater  effect  on  the  development  of  writing 
than  does  the  writing  lesson  period,  hence  every  teacher  should  be  a  writing 
teacher  in  co-operation  with  each  other  and  the  pupil  in  his  written  work. 
Writing  standards  should  be  the  standards  for  the  grade  or  the  school  as  a 
whole.  Such  problems  as  position,  muscular  control,  left-handedness  and 
size  of  letters  should  be  solved  in  terms  of  the  best  known  research  and 
conclusions. 

The  Scope  of  Work  In  the  Teaching  of  Writing  and  Course  of  Study 

Making 

For  the  present  year  this  includes  two  major  objectives :  the  realization  of 
a  good  course  of  writing  throughout  the  school  and  the  production  of  suitable 
material  for  the  new  course  of  study. 

In  the  development  of  a  good  writing  course  throughout  the  school  this 
year  it  will  be  necessary  for  pupils  to  have  writing  texts,  suitable  practice 
paper,  a  definite  and  reasonable  amount  of  time  given  to  the  writing  period, 
specific  guidance  on  the  part  of  teachers  during  the  writing  period,  co-opera- 
tive guidance  on  the  part  of  all  the  teachers  throughout  the  school  and  a 
satisfactory  scale  for  measuring  handwriting. 

A  record  of  special  problems  in  writing  followed  with  teachers'  plans  and 
practices  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  and  specific  illustrations  from 
pupils'  writing  may  prove  very  helpful  to  the  Central  State  Committee  on 
writing.  Writing  is  involved  in  a  consideration  of  all  school  subjects  and 
most  specifically  is  it  a  part  of  the  language  arts.  From  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service  suggestions  may  be  secured  for  a  series  of  teachers* 
meetings  for  study  of  language  and  for  study  of  writing. 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS 
(Secondary  School) 
The  Language  Arts,  as  here  used,  include : 

(a)  English  grammar,  literature  and  composition. 

(b)  Writing. 

(c)  Spelling. 

(d)  Dramatics. 

A.  The  importance  of  English  language  and  literature  is  generally  recog- 
nized, and  the  subject  should  have  a  significant  place  in  the  Course  of  Study. 
It  is  diflBcult  of  treatment  because  it  consists  of  such  a  wide  variety  of  activi- 
ties. The  objectives  should  be  clearly  stated  and  kept  in  mind  in  developing 
the  Course  of  Study. 

English  instruction  should  result  in  knowledge  of  grammar.  The  grammar 
should  be  of  a  functional  variety  in  order  to  affect  the  speech  habits  of  pupils. 
Grammar  is  a  science  of  language,  and  care  should  he  taken  to  organize  the 
course  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  carry  over  in  experience.  Knowledge  of 
rules  and  formuljE,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  does  not  result  in  language 
power.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  selecting  such  facts  of  grammar 
as  will  function  in  the  lives  of  pupils.  This  means  that  grammar  must  be 
related  to  the  needs  of  pupils.  Language  habits  of  the  right  sort  should  be 
developed  through  oral  and  written  composition.  Composition  is  the  appli- 
cation of  grammar  and  rhetoric  which  should  be  approached  constantly  from 
the  functional  standpoint. 

Through  the  study  of  English  the  pupil  should  develop  appreciation  of  the 
best  in  English  literature,  including  the  masterpieces  of  other  peoples  in 
translation.  The  pupil  should  become  skillful  in  oral  and  written  composi- 
tion and  in  getting  thought  from  the  printed  page.  He  should  acquire  effec- 
tive habits  of  reading  rapidly  and  accurately,  of  correct  pronunciation  and 
enunciation,  of  proper  construction  in  both  oral  and  written  language. 

In  order  for  the  objectives  just  set  up  to  be  realized  in  English  instruc- 
tion it  is  necessary  that  the  Course  of  Study  provide  adequately  for:  (a) 
Functional  grammar;  (b)  Literature — both  quantity  and  quality;  for  scope 
and  sequence  which  means  the  selection  of  units  to  be  taught,  the  relative 
order  in  which  they  shall  be  used  and  how  they  shall  be  taught  or  treated; 
(c)  Comi3osition — oral  and  written. 

B.  Writing.    The  following  questions  should  be  considered: 
Should  writing  be  taught  in  the  high  school? 

What  criteria  shoiild  be  employed  to  determine  the  amount  of  time  to  be 
spent  on  writing? 
How  could  provision  be  made  for  teaching  writing? 
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C.  Spelling.    For  discussion  of  this  subject  see  page  57. 

To  what  extent  should  Spelling  be  taught  in  the  high  school?  If  it  should 
be  taught  the  Course  of  Study  should  show : 

(a)  The  objectives  of  Spelling. 

(b)  Standards  for  each  year. 

(c)  Method  of  selecting  words. 

(d)  A  suggested  uniform  list  of  words. 

D.  Dramatics.  Dramatization  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  teaching 
literature.  Dramatic  presentation  increases  appreciation  of  literature.  Dra- 
matics includes  also  the  writing  of  dramas  and  their  presentation.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  for  creative  effort  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  should  be 
encouraged.  Such  activity  will  motivate  the  work  in  oral  and  written  ex- 
pression, enunciation  and  pronunciation. 
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in.  MATHEMATICS 

ARITHMETIC 

{Elementary  School) 

Modern  life  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  an  understanding  of  number. 
One  is  called  upon  to  use  number  ideas  in  almost  every  phase  of  the  day's 
affairs  and  also  in  one's  reading  and  thinking ;  many  situations  require  num- 
ber concepts,  both  large  and  small.  In  addition  to  this  very  important  infor- 
mational value  there  is  a  value  in  the  use  of  number  in  computing  state- 
ments of  purchases  made,  in  making  change  for  a  purchase,  in  estimating 
amounts  gained  or  lost  from  a  sale,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  in  each 
day's  living. 

The  primary  function  of  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  to  develop  in  the  learner 
adequate  number  concepts  which  will  be  useful  to  them  both  immediately 
and  in  the  future.  The  needs  and  interests  of  the  learner  are  important 
considerations  in  the  development  of  number  concepts  and  present  problems 
calling  for  continued  study  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  research  workers. 
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There  has  been  a  temiency  to  think  of  "number  concept"  as  something  to 
be  developed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  number,  teaching  once  for  all.  This 
is  an  erroneous  idea,  for  number  concept  or  meanings  must  be  extended, 
enriched,  and  refined  as  long  as  the  individual  is  encountering  new  number 
experiences  and  needs. 

In  the  development  of  number  concepts,  fundamental  principles  to  be  ob- 
served are  as  follows : 

1.  The  curriculum,  both  as  to  content  and  method,  should  devote  more  time 
to  the  development  of  number  concept. 

2.  Any  word,  figure,  or  process  acquires  meaning  by  being  connected  with 
some  real  thing,  event,  quality,  or  relation. 

3.  The  more  situations  in  which  it  is  presented  the  more  meaningful  the 
concept. 

4.  A  number  has  not  one  but  several  meanings. 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  a  number  may  be  of  varying  degrees  of 
exactness  and  completeness. 

The  arithmetic  curriculum  maker  must  decide  in  the  light  of  his  own  edu- 
cational philosophy  many  controversial  issues  before  he  can  proceed  with  the 
making  of  a  course  of  study.  The  relation  of  arithmetic  to  the  major  objec- 
tives of  education,  as  well  as  to  other  major  subjects,  gives  rise  to  much 
discussion  and  to  many  problems.  Grade  placement,  individual  differences 
of  children,  the  testing  program  and  method  all  offer  diflBculties  which  must 
be  given  proper  treatment  in  the  development  of  the  Course  of  Study. 

Through  the  methods  used  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  many  habits, 
attitudes,  and  appreciations  are  developed  in  addition  to  the  computational 
understandings  and  skills.  "The  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  the  subject, 
his  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  arithmetic,  his  true  appreciation  of  quanti- 
tative aspects  of  life,  his  clearer  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  home, 
industry,  society,  government,  and  many  similar  outcomes  are  among  those 
that  are  the  most  valuable.  The  development  in  the  pupil  of  such  desirable 
social  qualities  as  self-control,  the  ability  to  appraise  his  efforts  and  his  own 
relation  to  the  advancement  of  the  social  group,  the  ability  to  direct  his 
activities  according  to  worthy  social  objectives,  and  the  desire  to  assume  his 
task  as  an  active  participant  in  the  affairs  of  society  have  been  contributed 
to  by  the  methods  that  have  been  used  in  arithmetic  instruction." 

Through  materials  carefully  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child,  both 
now  and  later,  and  through  methods  of  teaching  which  call  for  a  maximum 
of  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  arithmetic  contributes  to  many 
phases  of  education.  There  are  arithmetic  values  in  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  and  teachers  should  be  conscious  of  the  opportunities  that  arise 
for  application  and  practice. 

Definite  units  of  experience  should  be  planned  so  that  the  various  skills 
may  be  taught  and  fixed,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  in  meaningful  situations. 
It  is  from  such  experiences  that  the  development  of  desirable  abilities,  skills 
and  appreciations  may  be  expected. 

In  developing  the  course  of  study  work  in  arithmetic,  the  teacher  may  find 
the  following  summarizing  statements  important  aids  or  guiding  principles 
to  follow : 
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1.  Arithmetic  is  not  an  end  in  itself.    It  is  a  tool. 

2.  Those  skills,  informations,  judgments,  attitudes,  habits,  ideals,  and  am- 
bitions should  be  taught  which  the  child  will  find  adequate  and  satisfy- 
ing to  the  most  important  part  of  his  whole  self;  that  is,  to  his  future 
adulthood  as  well  as  his  present  childhood. 

3.  Training  should  be  given  in  all  phases  of  arithmetic,  that  is,  computa- 
tion, information,  vocabulary,  problem  solving. 

4.  The  informational  value  of  arithmetic  should  be  emphasized  as  well  as 
the  computational  values. 

5.  The  curriculum  both  as  to  content  and  method  should,  if  social  values 
are  recognized,  devote  more  time  to  the  growth  of  the  number  concepts ; 
in  particular  it  should  provide  a  wide  range  of  materials  within  which 
the  child  may  exercise  his  number  ideas  and  number  processes. 

6.  Definite  attempts  should  be  made  to  adjust  the  work  in  arithmetic  to 
the  needs,  interests  and  mental  maturity  of  the  child. 

7.  Attention  should  be  given  to  helping  the  pupil  see  the  applications  of 
arithmetic  whenever  possible.  The  arithmetic  work  should  be  closely 
associated  with  the  natural  life  activities  of  the  pupil,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  school. 

8.  Many  concrete  experiences  should  precede  the  teaching  of  abstract  ideas. 

9.  Initial  learning  and  practice  should  be  charged  with  meaning  and  inter 
est.  Through  the  utilization  of  felt  needs  the  work  becomes  significant 
and  interest  is  sustained. 

10.  Much  of  the  difficulty  pupils  have  with  arithmetic  would  be  eliminated 
if  the  steps  in  each  process  were  developed  more  systematically. 

11.  Each  new  process  should  be  presented  to  the  pupil  one  step  at  a  time, 
no  new  step  being  added  until  the  previous  one  has  been  fixed. 

12.  Each  new  process  should  be  presented  in  some  practical  situation  in 
which  it  functions  in  life. 

13.  As  a  child  learns  a  process  he  should  also  be  given  information  con- 
cerning its  use,  its  social  significance,  value,  and  limitations. 

14.  Arithmetic  must  be  taught  in  terms  of  the  pupil,  not  simply  in  terms  of 
the  subject  itself.  The  work  of  the  pupil  must  be  analyzed  to  discover 
exactly  how  he  carries  on  his  work  and  to  determine  the  precise  diffi- 
culties which  he  experiences. 

15.  Provision  must  be  made  for  re-teaching  as  needed.  The  amount  neces- 
sary may  vary  from  a  few  words  of  explanation  to  a  new  presentation 
of  the  process. 

16.  Children  should  be  taught  to  verify  or  check  their  work  in  arithmetic. 

17.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  retention  of  previously  taught  skills 
through  carefully  constructed  cumulative  tests,  diagnostic  tests,  and 
practice  exercise. 

18.  The  function  of  drill  is  best  conceived  as  that  of  fixing  something  which 
has  previously  been  comprehended ;  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  responsible  for  the  comprehension. 
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19.  Since  the  purpose  of  drill  is  to  fix  by  repetition  something  previously 
comprehemied,  it  is  evident  that  drill  should  follow,  not  precede,  ade- 
quate experience  and  understanding. 

20.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  in  proper  methods  of  work  before  drill  is 
begun. 

21.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  see  the  need  for  drill  through  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  selected  activities. 

22.  The  amount  of  practice  always  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  inter- 
est and  appeal  to  the  pupil's  tendency  to  work  with  full  power  and  zeal. 
Here  repetition  when  the  learner  does  not  care  whether  he  is  improving 
is  rarely  justifiable. 

23.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  application  of  processes  in  problems. 

24.  Concrete  problems  should  be  drawn  from  the  child's  interests  and  ex- 
periences. 

25.  Problems  must  be  expressed  in  language  which  children  can  understand, 
and  the  figures  must  be  small  in  order  that  the  computation  may  be 
within  the  child's  level  of  ability. 
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MATHEMATICS 

(Secondary  School) 

Note. — A  group  of  high  school  teachers  at  the  Duke  University  Summer 
School  worked  out  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  Course  of  Study 
in  Mathematics: 

If  you  approve  of  these  suggestions  complete  the  Course  of  Study  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Preface. — We  believe  that  the  teaching  of  certain  courses  in  high  school 
mathematics  is  justifiable.  We  have  attempted  to  include  only  that  material 
in  our  proposed  course  of  study  which  seems  to  us  to  be  justifiable.  We  feel 
that  the  purpose  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  as  stated  by  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary  School, 
is  a  sound  justification  for  the  teaching  of  high  school  mathematics  and  a 
good  criterion  in  the  selection  of  material  to  be  included  in  the  Course  of 
Study.   The  National  Committee  states  the  purpose  as  follows : 
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"The  primary  purpose  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  should  be  to  develop 
those  powers  of  understanding  and  of  analyzing  relations  of  quantity  and 
space  which  are  necessary  to  an  insight  into  control  over  our  environment 
and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  its  various  aspects, 
and  to  develop  those  habits  of  thought  and  of  action  which  will  make  these 
powers  effective  in  the  life  of  the  individual." 

I.  General  Principles. 

(a)  We  recommend  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  mathematics  be 
organized  as  one  continuous  course  which  shall  be  required  of  all 
pupils  through  these  two  years. 

(b)  We  recommend  that  the  above  mentioned  course  be  so  inclusive  as 
to  serve  as  an  exploratory  course  into  higher  mathematics  and  the 
summation  of  practical  mathematics  for  the  average  child. 

(c)  We  recommend  as  an  alternative  a  course  in  General  Mathematics 
for  the  eighth  grade  (first  year  high  school)  which  shall  be  required 
for  all  students. 

(d)  We  believe,  in  so  far  as  possible,  that  the  materials  in  this  General 
Mathematics  course  should  be  integrated  as  a  whole  and  correlated 
with  other  subject  fields. 

(e)  All  mathematics  above  the  first  year  of  high  school  shall  be  elective. 

(f)  We  recommend  that  a  practical  one-year  course  in  Algebra  be 
offered  above  the  first  year  as  an  elective. 

(g)  We  recommend  that  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  with  Numerical 
Trigonometry  be  integrated  as  a  one-year  course  and  be  offered  as 
an  elective  (in  the  third  year). 

(h)  The  objectives  of  the  elective  course  in  Algebra  shall  be  the  ability 
to  understand  its  language  and  use  it  intelligently;  the  ability  to 
analyze  a  problem,  to  formulate  it  mathematically,  and  to  interpret 
the  result.  Drill  in  algebraic  manipulation  should  be  limited  to 
those  processes  and  to  the  degree  of  complexity  required  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  principles  and  for  probable  applications, 
either  in  common  life  or  in  subsequent  courses,  which  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  pupils  will  take.  The  course  should  not  be  an 
end  in  itself. 

(i)  That  the  purpose  of  the  Geometry  be  to  make  clear  to  the  pupil  the 
meaning  of  demonstration,  the  meaning  of  mathematical  processes 
and  the  pleasure  of  discovering  absolute  truth,  rather  than  just  a 
teaching  of  theorems;  that  the  outcome  is  best  realized  through 
emphasis  upon  the  solutions  of  original  exercises  by  the  pupils  as 
the  value  to  the  individual  comes  through  his  creative  effort,  courage 
to  see,  think  and  act  independently. 

II.  Topical  Outline  of  Subject  Matter. 

A.  Suggested  integrated  two-year  course  in  General  Mathematics  for 
seventh  and  eighth  grades: 

1.  Arithmetic. 

(a)  Use  of  fundamental  operations. 

(b)  Tables  of  weights  and  measures  in  general  practical  use. 
(c)  Percentage — interest  (simple  and  compound). 
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(d)  Line,  bar,  ami  circle  graphs. 

(e)  Arithmetic  of  the  home. 

(1)  Household  accounts. 

(2)  Thrift. 

(3)  Simple  bookkeeping. 

(4)  Methods  of  sending  money. 

(5)  Installment  buying. 

(6)  Reading  gas  and  electric  meters. 

(7)  Parcel  post. 

(f )  Arithmetic  of  the  community. 

(1)  Property  and  personal  insurance. 

(2)  Taxes. 

(g)  Arithmetic  in  banking. 

(1)  Savings  accounts. 

(2)  Checking  accounts. 

(h)  Arithmetic  of  investments. 

(1)  Real  estate. 

(2)  Elementary  notions  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

(3)  Postal  savings. 
(1)  Statistics. 

(1)  Statistical  tables  and  graphs. 

2.  Intuitive  Geometry. 

(a)  Areas  of  plane  figures — construction  of  corresponding  for- 
mulas. 

(b)  Measurements  of  distances  and  angles  by  linear  scale  and 
protractor. 

(c)  Indirect  measurement — scale  drawing. 

(d)  Geometry  of  appreciation — forms  in  nature,  architecture,  and 
industry. 

(e)  Simple  geometric  constructions. 

(f)  Understanding  of  different  kinds  of  angles  and  triangles. 

(g)  Informal  introduction  to  the  idea  of  similarity. 

3.  Algehra. 

(a)  The  formula. 

(b)  Graphs. 

(c)  Positive  and  negative  numbers. 

(d)  The  equation. 

(e)  The  fundamental  operations  of  Algebra. 

4.  Numerical  Trigonometry. 

(a)  Definition  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent. 

(b)  Their  elementary  properties  and  functions. 

(c)  Their  use  in  solving  problems  involving  the  right  triangle. 

(d)  The  use  of  tables  of  their  functions. 

5.  Demonstrative  Geometry. 

(Very  limited  amount — only  as  it  may  be  used  with  Intuitive 
Geometry. ) 
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Required  Course  in  General  Mathematics  foe  First- Yeae  High 
School. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

(a)  Practice  in  the  use  of  the  fundamental  operations. 

(b)  Percentage — simple  and  compound  interest. 

(c)  Graphs — line,  bar  and  circle. 

(d)  Investments. 

(1)  Real  estate. 

(2)  Stocks  and  bonds. 

(3)  Postal  savings. 

(4)  Life  insurance 

(e)  Statistics. 

(1)  Statistical  tables  and  graphs. 

(f)  Banking. 

(1)  Review  of  banking  for  average  individual. 

(2)  Principles  underlying  the  operation  of  banks. 

(g)  Arithmetic  of  home  and  community. 

(1)  Taxes. 

(2)  Simple  bookkeeping. 

(3)  Property  insurance. 

(4)  Budgeting. 

(5)  Installment  buying. 

(6)  Thrift. 

(7)  Reading  meters. 

2.  Intuitive  Geometry. 

(a)  Geometry  of  appreciation. 

(1)  Architecture. 

(2)  Forms  in  nature. 

(3)  Symmetry. 

(b)  Familiarity  with  triangles. 

(c)  Siihplo  geometric  constructions. 

(d)  Indirect  measurement — scale  drawing. 

3.  AlgeJ)ra. 

(a)  Formula. 

(1)  Interpreting. 

(2)  Construction. 

(3)  Use. 

(4)  Solution. 

(b)  Positive  and  negative  numbers. 

(1)  Meaning. 

(2)  Use. 

(3)  Application  of  fundamental  operations. 

(c)  Fundamental  operations  in  Algebra. 

(d)  The  equation. 

(1)  Interpreting. 

(2)  Formation. 

(3)  Use. 

(4)  Solution. 
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4.  Numerical  Trigonometry. 

(a)  Study  of  right  triangle. 

(b)  Definition  of  sine,  cosine  and  tangent. 

(c)  Elementary  functions  of  sine,  cosine  and  tangent. 

(d)  Their  use. 

(e)  Use  of  tables  of  their  functions. 

5.  Demonstrative  Geometry. 

(a)  Demonstration  of  a  limited  number  of  propositions  with  no 
attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  fundamental  assumptions — 
the  principal  purpose  being  to  show  what  "demonstration" 
means. 

Elective  Course  in  Algebra  fob  Second  Year  of  High  School. 

1.  The  formula. 

(a)  Ability  to  translate  statements  of  number  relations  into 
formulas. 

(b)  Ability  to  understand  the  dependence  of  one  quantity  upon 
another. 

(c)  Ability  to  derive  one  formula  from  another. 

2.  Equations. 

(a)  Ability  to  use  equations  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

(1)  The  equation  as  an  abbreviated  statement  of  equality 
between  two  or  more  terms. 

(2)  The  solutions  of  equations. 

(a)  Simple  equations. 

(b)  Fractional  equations. 

(c)  Simultaneous  equations  of  first  degree. 

(d)  Quadratic  equations  by  factoring. 

(e)  Solution  of  problems  involving  equations. 

3.  Graphs. 

(a)  Ability  to  construct  and  use  the  graph  to  represent  facts. 

4.  The  fundamental  Algebraic  operations. 

(a)  Ability  to  perform  the  fundamental  operations  with  Algebraic 
numbers,  expressions  and  fractions. 

5.  Square  root. 

(a)  Ability  to  extract  square  root. 

6.  Factoring. 

(a)  Ability  to  factor  Algebraic  expressions  as  follows: 

(1)  Monomial. 

(2)  Polynomial  whose  terms  have  a  common  factor. 

(3)  The  difference  of  two  squares. 

(4)  Trinomial  that  is  a  perfect  square. 

(5)  Polynomial  whose  terms  may  be  grouped  to  show  a  com- 
mon polynomial  factor. 

(6)  Trinomial  of  the  form  X2+  (a+b)  x+ab. 

(7)  Trinomial  of  the  form  ax+b2x+c. 
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7.  Radicals. 

(a)  Ability  to  understand,  simplify,  and  perform  the  fundamental 
operations  involving  radicals. 

D.    Elective  Course  in  Geometry  for  Third  Year  of  High  School. 

(1)  Definition  of  important  terms  used  in  Geometry. 

(2)  The  learning  and  understanding  of  essential  axioms. 

(3)  The  learning  and  understanding  of  essential  postulates. 

(4)  Theorems. 

(a)  Intuitive. 

(1)  Constructions  and  measurements. 

(b)  Demonstrative. 

(1)  Plane. 

(2)  Solid. 

(5)  Original  exercises. 

(6)  Numerical  trigonometry. 

III.  A  unit  showing  how  the  study  of  the  mathematics  of  the  home  can  be 
made  practical  an-d  interesting.  This  unit  could  be  very  easily  correlated 
with  Science. 

(a)  Objective.  Ability  to  measure  consumption  in  terms  of  cubic  feet, 
kilowatt  hour,  ton,  etc.,  and  to  make  calculations  as  to  cost  of  the 
units  consumed. 

Pupil  activities. 

(1)  Secure  a  bill  for  gas  or  electricity  consumed;  check  the  com- 
putation. 

(2)  Copy  the  form  of  the  gas  or  electric  bill  and  fill  in  the  blanks 
for  the  gas  or  electricity  consumed  in  your  home  last  month. 

(3)  Make  a  sketch  of  the  dials  on  an  electric  meter;  on  a  gas 
meter.    Find  out  "what  makes  the  wheels  go  round." 

(4)  Make  a  sketch  of  the  dials  on  a  water  meter. 

(5)  Discover  how  the  gas,  electricity  or  water  is  registered  on  the 
various  meters. 

(6)  Read  a  meter  daily  for  two  weeks  and  make  out  a  bill,  using 
current  rate  and  discount. 

(7)  Graph  on  the  same  paper  meter  readings  and  temperature  read- 
ings in  terms  of  thermometer  readings. 

(8)  Interpret  meter  readings  in  terms  of  thermometer  readings. 

(9)  In  what  other  cases  might  two  or  more  graphs  on  the  same 
paper  contribute  valuable  facts  and  comparisons. 

(10)  Estimate  amount  of  coal  in  a  coal  bin. 

(11)  Estimate  dimensions  of  a  bin  that  will  hold  a  required  number 
of  tons. 

(12)  Calculate  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  in  a  bin  10  ft.  long,  8  ft. 
wide,  6  ft.  high,  if  the  bin  is  filled  to  capacity. 

(13)  Compare  the  price  of  coal,  gas,  and  electricity  per  unit. 
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IV.    SOCIAL  STUDIES 

GEOGRAPHY 

(Elementary  and)  Secondary  School) 

I  A  Geography  Creed. 

"We  teachers  of  geography  know  that  the  names  of  capes  and  mountains 
will  fade  from  the  student's  mind,  that  many  of  the  rivers  and  capitals  will 
melt  into  an  indistinct  haze,  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  facts  will  be 
gone  from  our  students  when,  at  thirty-five  or  fifty-five  years  of  age,  they 
turn  their  votes  into  the  ballot  box  that  decides  some  world  crisis.  We,  the 
teachers  of  geography,  should  realize  that  the  frequently  recurring  oppor- 
tunities of  the  geography  class  mean  this :  that  to  us  more  than  to  all  other 
social  agencies  combined  is  given  the  power  to  decide  whether  the  future 
act  of  the  voter  shall  be  an  act  of  respect  or  disrespect,  of  sympathy  or 
antagonism,  of  understanding  or  ignorant  prejudice ;  whether  war  shall  wreck 
us  all  or  whether  we  shall  put  it  into  the  limbo  where  now  the  personal  duel 
resides,  buried  by  a  better  method.  Now  that  a  better  way  is  established, 
the  gentleman  finds  that  he  can  get  along  perfectly  well  without  puncturing 
his  fellow-man  with  a  rapier  or  a  bullet.  This  world  is  so  rich,  so  very  rich, 
in  resources  and  in  the  scientific,  mechanical,  and  economic  possibilities  of 
better  living  and  of  a  better  civilization.  These  possibilities  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  working  together  of  large  groups  of  people  within  national 
boundaries  and  across  national  boundaries.  This  requires  vision,  imagina- 
tion, ambition,  and  the  wide-reaching  concepts  that  can  arise  from  geography 
well  taught. 

"This  opportunity  of  the  geography  teacher  is  made  even  greater  than  It 
seems  by  the  fact  that  most  adult  activities  are  bent  toward  the  realization 
of  desires  conceived  before  the  age  of  fifteen  years."  * 


*  Yearbook,  N.  S.  S.  E. 
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II.  Bboad  Objectives. 

(1)  Appreciation.  To  develop  such  understandings,  and  understanding 
about  the  world  through  sociology,  literature,  business,  history,  as 
to  result  in  an?  emotionalized  respect  and  sympathy  which  shall 
destroy  national  prejudices  and  antagonisms  and  lead  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  cultural  achievements  of  all  peoples. 

To  promote  intelligent  world  citizenship. 

(2)  Skills.  To  develop  useful  skills  for  study  and  evaluation  of  geo- 
graphic materials. 

(3)  Knowledge.  To  give  a  background  of  facts  concerning  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  their  use  of  the  environment  to  serve  their  needs. 

III.  A  Suggestive  Synopsis  of  the  Job  To  Be  Accomplished  in  Geography 
With  Indicated  Sequence.  A  mimeographed  bulletin  from  the  Division 
of  Instructional  Service,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

IV.  A  Suggestive  List  of  Unit  Topics  in  Which  Geography  Is  An  Integral 
OR  Predominant  Phase.  A  mimeographed  bulletin  available  from  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

V.  Geography.  A  study  outline  to  aid  teachers  in  service  in  determining 
for  themselves  what  geographic  purposes  and  materials  are  of  most 
worth,  what  sequence,  what  scope,  what  interest,  and  activities  geo- 
graphical in  nature,  are  best  suited  to  the  various  developmental  levels 
of  children.  Available  from  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

HISTORY 

{Elementary  School) 

History  Meanings  and  Relations 

According  to  the  report  of  a  national  committee  on  social  studies,*  "History 
is  the  most  diflBcult  of  all  subjects  because  it  embraces  all  others — the  total 
actuality  in  time  with  which  they  deal  and  their  knowledge  and  thought  in 
process  of  development.  It  begins  with  personal,  local,  and  regional  history 
and  rises  through  national  to  world  history.  Broadly  and  properly  con- 
ceived .  .  .  history  embraces  geography,  economics,  political  science,  and 
cultural  sociology  in  development,  illuminates  and  re-enforces  them,  and 
adds  the  sense  of  development  in  time  which  transforms  them  from  static 

!  into  dynamic,  that  is,  realistic  subjects." 

The  social  sciences  are  concerned  with  the  actuality  of  society  in  develop- 
ment. In  detail  they  describe  particular  situations  and  relations  and  move- 
ments. In  situations  and  relations  they  deal  with  both  statics  and  dynamics. 
Each  treats  of  particular  phases  or  manifestations  of  the  same  thing,  namely, 

< society  in  development;  they  are,  therefore,  not  sharply  separated  sciences 
but  are  linked  by  the  linkage  of  actualities  which  form  the  subject  matters 

iot  their  observation  and  study.    Specialization  in  particulars,  cut  off  from 


'  ♦  Part  Vn,  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies,  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City,  1934;  $1.00. 
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wider  relations,  leads  to  mere  thoughtless  erudition,  while  dependence  on 
generalities,  without  reference  to  particulars,  leads  to  idle  speculation. 

History  as  one  of  the  social  sciences  is  concerned  with  the  social  relations 
involved  and  implied  in  the  specialities  and  actualities  of  all  subjects.  His- 
tory is  composed  of  large  bodies  of  social  facts  with  reference  to  relations. 
In  a  large  measure  it  is  this  vast  amount  of  history  and  the  social  conduct 
of  man  (history  in  the  making)  in  general  and  in  detail  which  distinguishes 
modern  civilization  from  the  barbarian  or  savage.  The  state  of  society  which 
makes  history  as  a  record  of  its  continuous  action-  is  far  more  important  than 
the  history  it  makes  when  history  is  thought  of  as  a  record  of  events,  a  state 
of  being,  results. 

Teaching  Approaches 

Historians  attempt  to  set  up  organization  of  subject  matter  and  educational 
objectives,  both  general  and  specific.  All  find  this  very  difiicult  to  do.  Through 
an  arbitrary  process  of  opinion  based  on  aims  proposed  by  various  com- 
mittees and  individuals*  the  following  general  objectives  are  proposed: 
(1)  an  understanding  of  present-day  institutions,  (2)  the  habit  of  weighing 
evidence  and  of  seeing  all  sides  of  a  question,  (3)  social  experiences,  (4)  the 
love  of  reading.  For  the  realization  of  these  general  objectives  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades  the  following  are  proposed:  (1)  a  love  of  the  subject,  (2) 
ability  to  comprehend  a  coherent  narrative  of  successive  events,  (3)  a  rudi- 
mentary understanding  of  the  molding  influence  of  geographic  and  economic 
forces,  and  (4)  the  ability  to  use  books.  A  minimum  si^ecific  subject  matter 
may  in  like  manner  be  determined  for  each  department  or  grade,  but  great 
flexibility  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  varying  needs,  abilities,  and 
interests  of  individuals. 

"The  fundamental  purpose  of  instruction  in  history,  as  well  as  other  sub- 
jects in  the  social  science  field,  is  the  creation  of  rich  many-sided  personali- 
ties, equipped  with  practical  knowledge  and  inspired  by  ideals  so  that  they 
can  make  their  way  and  fulfill  their  mission  in  a  changing  society  which  is  a 
part  of  a  world  complex.  .  .  .  All  those  powers  and  qualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  it  is  the  purpose  of  instruction  to  develop  have  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  social  institutions  which  afford 
similar  rights,  duties,  and  privileges  to  other  individuals."  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Social  Studies,  American  Historical  Association. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  history  is  through 
a  series  of  large,  carefully  organized  and  related  units,  each  centered  around 
one  main  idea  or  movement.  Irrelevant  material  is  excluded  unless  a  great 
social  value.  Within  the  unit  the  arrangement  is  usually  chronological- 
topical,  but  the  psychological  relationship  has  a  dominating  place.  Each 
calls  for  extensive  reading  and  seasoned  judgment  on  the  part  of  pupils  as 
well  as  broad  knowledge,  careful  and  skillful  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Job  To  Be  Accomplished 

This  job  includes  two  important  undertakings — to  have  a  good  history 
course  in  the  school  and  to  develop  out  of  the  year's  work  materials  for 

*  Kelty — Teaching  American  History  in  the  Middle  Grades  of  the  Elementary  School. 
Ginn  and  Company,  New  York  City,  1928;  $1.80. 
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writing  a  history  course  best  suited  to  the  use  of  all  public  school  teachers 
in  North  Carolina.  Some  suggestions  for  a  procedure  in  the  year's  work  may 
be  had  by  asking  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service  for  a  Program  of 
Teachers'  Meetings  on  History  Teaching. 
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CHARACTER  EDUCATION 


(Elementary  and  Secondary  School) 

I.  Definition  of  Character. 

In  order  to  produce  and  to  carry  out  a  character  education  program  in 
a  co-operative  way  it  seems  necessary  to  have  a  generally  accepted  definition 
of  character.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  character,  but  the 
lack  of  inherent  meanings  in  words  places  a  limitation  on  any  definition. 
However,  character  is  here  interpreted  to  be  that  innate  quality  of  the  human 
"being  reflected  through  trait  actions  for  good  or  bad,  and  subject  to  cultiva- 
tion in  varying  degrees  according  to  the  heritage  and  the  environmental  in- 
fluences of  the  individual. 

II.  Character  Education  a  Responsibility  of  the  School. 

Since  school  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  character  for  good,  and  since 
school  supplements  the  home  in  supplying  the  environment  and  the  environ- 
mental influences  of  children,  it  seems  necessary  that  specific  attention  be 
given  to  character  education  as  a  desirable  accomplishment  of  the  public 
schools.  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  schools  have  not 
met  their  full  obligation  concerning  character  training.  The  same  accusa- 
tion has  been  made  against  the  home  where  possibly  the  major  responsibility 
lies,  but  the  business  of  any  school  should  be  to  supplement  the  home  train- 
ing for  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  good  and  in  addition  produce  character 
influences  for  the  betterment  of  the  community  from  which  its  pupils  come. 

III.  Four  Major  Theories  of  Character  Education. 

1.  Direct  and  systematic  ethical  teaching  in  the  classroom  with  a  defi- 
nite place  in  the  program. 

2.  Indirect  ethical  teaching  that  is  applied  to  every  subject  but  with  no 
place  on  the  program  as  such. 

3.  Both  direct  and  indirect  ethical  teaching. 

4.  A  definite  course  in  character  education  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
each  teacher. 

These  policies  may  be  described  as  follows: 

(1)  Those  who  believe  that  in  direct  and  systematice  ethical  teaching 
in  the  classroom  lies  the  best  means  for  enlarging  the  moral  in- 
fluence on  the  school.  This  belief  expresses  itself  in  the  provision 
of  regular  course  in  "Moral  and  Manner,"  "ethics,"  "behavior," 
"Civics"  and  the  like. 

(2)  Another  group,  with  a  much  larger  constituency,  holds  that  all 
moral  training  must  be  indirect,  and  that  it  would  be  secured 
best  by  maintaining  a  high  moral  tone  in  all  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  indirect  method  of  moral  education  expresses  itself 
in  the  extension  and  supervision  of  the  social  activities  of  school 
life,  and  such  a  reform  of  classroom  methods  as  will  lead  to  more 
nearly  normal  modes  of  doing  work. 

(3)  The  third  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  eclectics.  These  hold  that 
the  policy  for  the  public  school  to  pursue  is  to  extend  the  oppor- 
tunities for  moral  growth  in  both  of  these  directions.  Briefly 
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speaking,  this  point  of  view  presupposes  the  need  of  theory  and 
practice  in-  moral  training  as  in  every  course  of  curriculum. 
(4)  The  fourth  theory  is  that  definite  material  is  just  as  essential 
in  a  character  education  program  as  in  mathematics,  and  that 
the  nature  and  the  selection  of  this  material  is  of  major  impor- 
tance. The  selection  of  the  material  for  teacher  guidance  is 
paramount  and  can  be  simplified  through  the  use  of  a  definite 
and  helpful  course  of  study  such  as  the  "Committee  on  Writing 
a  Course  of  Study  in?  Character  Education"  proposes  to  prepare 
with  the  co-operation  of  many  helpful  teachers. 

IV.  General  Agreement  Concerning  Character  Training. 

Already  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  on  at  least  four  things: 

1.  Greater  emphasis  should  de  given  to  character  training  in  the  schools. 

2.  Better  results  may  'be  realised  from  the  use  of  a  good  course  of  study 
in  character  education. 

3.  Character  education  should  not  he  centered  in  nor  limited  to  a  series 
of  pupil  recitations  based  on  prescribed  materials  known  to  the  pupil 
as  character  education.  Neither  can  it  be  logically  concluded  that 
incidental  teaching  will  result  in  anything  more  than  accidental 
learning.  Character  education  should  be  direct  in  that  the  teacher 
needs  a  definite  course  of  study  and  sufficient  understanding  of  both 
the  problem  and  the  course  of  study  to  enable  her  to  produce  satis- 
factory results.  The  teaching  procedure  should  be  indirect  in  that 
the  real  influences  of  the  school  for  character  training  come  out  of 
Uving  and  working  together  in  the  school — through  planning,  action, 
reaction*,  appearance;  in  fact,  all  things  in  evidence,  and  still  other 
things  as  carried  over  influences  from  previous  experiences  regardless 
of  time  or  place. 

4.  The  necessity  on  the  part  of  teachers  for  scientific  study  in  the  field 
of  character  education.  This  implies  (1)  a  careful  observation  of 
human  behavior  under  conditions  that  are  constant,  known  and  de- 
scribable;  (2)  the  experimental  analysis  of  such  behavior  into  units 
sufficiently  fine  that  it  may  be  possible  to  relate  a  particular  item  of 
conduct  to  some  antecedent  condition  in  the  individual  or  his  environ- 
ment which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  its  cause;  (3)  the  recording 
of  such  behavior,  its  antecedents  and  concomitant  conditions,  that  it 
may  be  clearly  understood  and  subject  to  repetition  by  other  ob- 
servers at  other  times  and  places;  (4)  the  generalization  of  the 
observed  relations  between  behavior  and  its  cause  to  the  degree  that 
future  behavior,  both  immediate  and  remote,  may  be  predicated  for 
a  particular  individual;  (5)  the  determination  of  methods  of  co»- 
troUing  situations  with  and  without  the  individual  so  that  desirable 
forms  of  behavior  may  be  produced  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  social  group  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

V.  Peoceduee  in  Course  of  Study  Making. 

1.  Determining  the  purpose  of  character  education  course,  to  help  teach- 
ers in  the  realization  of  a  constructive  and  continuous  program  of 
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character  development  of  pupils  in  keeping  with  an  ever-changing 
society. 

2.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  character  training — sound  character 
is  the  nation's  most  valuable  asset  and  a  responsibility  of  every 
teacher.  Character  is  one  of  the  basic  essentials  in  the  outcome  of 
education.  Character  training  is  essentially  a  co-operative  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  the  home,  the  church  and  the  school.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  to  recognize  the  need  for  and  to  realize 
the  character  development  necessary  to  the  community,  regardless 
of  possible  shortcomings  of  the  home  or/and  the  church.  Further- 
more, it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  know  and  to  modify  outside 
of  school  influences  for  safeguarding  and  promoting  worthy  character 
development. 

3.  Discovering  and  analyzing  character  traits  and  trait  actions  as  re- 
lated to  (1)  children  and  (2)  to  adults. 

4.  Determining  and  analyzing  experiences  in  which  these  trait  actions  i 
usually  occur  and  under  what  conditions  they  m^iy  and  should  he  <^ 
modified. 

5.  Recording  mujor  essentials  in  character  training  as  discovered  and  1 
accepted  by  (1)  the  classroom  teacher,  (2)  the  general  administrator,  ■ 
(3)  the  parent,  (4)  the  good  and  informed  citizen,  (5)  the  expert  I 
on  character  development. 

6.  Recording  units  of  work  in  which  (1)  desirable  character  traits  are 
evidenced  or  needs  for  such  are  evidenced,  and  (2)  units  of  work  ^ 
most  conducive  to  the  development  of  desirable  character. 

7.  Listing  literature  and  reading  references  for  (1)  teachers  and  (2) 
for  pupils  which  is  conducive  to  the  better  development  of  worthy 
character  in  the  school  and  the  community. 

8.  Making  the  professional  meetings  for  the  year  a  means  of  developing 
a  character  education  program  applicable  to  the  school.  See  mimeo- 
graphed suggestions  for  a  series  of  teachers'  meetings  on  Character 
Education,  available  from  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  and 
the  Character  Education  Bibliography  which  follows. 

Bibliography  for  Character  Education 
I.  Books 

Heaton — Character  Emphasis  in  Education,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1934.  $3.00. 
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1929.  $1.75. 
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cation Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1933.  $1.50. 

Rodgers,  James  F. — The  Child  and  Play,  Century  Co.,  363  Fourth  Ave., 
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Blanton  and  Blanton — Child  Guidance,  Century  Co.,  363  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  $1.75. 

Childs,  Jessica — Building  Character  Through  Dramatization,  Row,  Peter- 
son Co.,  New  York. 
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Playground  and  Recreation  Association- — Community  Drama,  Century  Co., 
T^ew  York,  1926. 
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Chicago  University  Press,  1934.  $2.00. 
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Bryson,  Lyman — A  State  Plan  for  Adult  Education,  American  Association 
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Committee — Building  Character;  Proceedings  of  Mid-West  Conference  on 
Character  Development,  February,  1928;  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1934. 
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Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association — Character 
Education ;  Tenth  Yearbook,  National  Education  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1932.  $2.00. 

Department  of  Classroom  Teachers — The  Classroom  Teacher  and  Character 
Education;  Seventh  Yearbook  N.E.A.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1932.  $1.50. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education — Twenty-fifth  Yearbook,  Part 
II,  Extra  Curricula  Activities,  pages  127-140;  Public  School  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Bloomington,  111.,  1926.    Price  $1.60. 

Germane  and  Germane — Character  Education,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  1929.    Price  $2.00. 

Golightly — ^The  Present  Status  of  the  Teaching  of  Morals  in  the  Public 
High  Schools,  George  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1926.    Price  $1.25. 

Hart — A  Critical  Study  of  Current  Theories  of  Moral  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1910. 

Hutchins — Children's  Code  of  Morals  for  Elementary  Schools,  National 
Capital  Press,  Washington,  D.  C,  1916. 

McDougall — Character  and  Conduct  of  Life,  S.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  New 
York  City,  1927. 

Newmann — Lives  in  the  Making,  D.  Appleton  Company,  New  York  City, 
1932.    Price  $2.25. 

Newmann — Education  for  Moral  Growth,  D.  Appleton  Company,  New  York 
City,  1923. 

Starbuck  and  Shuttleworth — A  Guide  to  Literature  for  Character  Training, 
Vol.  I,  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City,  1928. 

Overstreet — Influencing  Human  Behavior,  Norton  and  Company,  New  York 
City,  1925. 

Yocum — An  Analysis  of  Education  as  Conduct  Control,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  1923. 

Thom — Guiding  the  Adolescent,  Bureau  of  Publication  No.  225,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1933.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, 10  cents. 

Hatch — Training  in  Citizenship,  Scribner's,  New  York  City. 

Roemer  and  Allen — Extra  Curricular  Activities,  D.  C.  Heath  Company, 
New  York  City. 

Marden — Choosing  a  Career,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis. 
Rugg — An  Introduction  to  American  Civilization,   Ginn   and  Company, 
Chicago. 
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Russell — The  Conquest  of  Happiness,  Liveright  Publishers,  New  York  City» 
1930. 

Sardiner — Character  and  Career,  William  Ruth  Publishing  Company^ 
Chicago,  1930. 

Hollingsworth — Vocational  Psychology  and  Character  Analysis,  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York  City,  1931.    Price  $3.00. 

Groves — Personality  and  Social  Adjustment,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1923. 

Arlitt — The  Child  from  One  to  Twelve,  Whittlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York  City,  1931.  (Revised  edition  of  the  Child  from  One 
to  Six.) 

Burnham — The  Wholesome  Personality,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  City^ 
1932.    Price  $2.75. 

Elliott — ^Understanding  the  Adolescent  Girl,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  1930. 

Inskeep— Child  Adjustment,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  1932. 
Price  $1.40. 

Mej^ers — Developing  Personality  in  the  Child  at  School,  Green-berg,  Pub- 
lisher,   1931,  New  York  City. 

The  Modern  Parent,  Greenberg,  Publisher,  1930. 

Sadler  and  Sadler— Piloting  Modern  Youth,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1931. 

Zachary — Personality  Adjustments  of  School  Children,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  City,  1929. 

Bode — Conflicting  Psychologies  of  Learning,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  1929. 

II.    Bulletins  and  Magazines 

Research  Bulletins  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3, 
May,  1934;  Education  for  Character,  Research  Division  of  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  16th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  25c. 

Knighthood  of  Youth  Club  Guide,  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.^ 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.    25c.    (Note  Guide  for  Teachers,  10c.) 

The  Egan  Monthly  Journal  of  Character  Training,  The  Wells  Publishing 
Company,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.   $5.00  per  year. 

Wee  Wisdom,  a  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Unity  School  of  Christianity, 
917  Tracey,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    (Monthly,  $1.00  per  year.) 

American  Childhood,  Carolyn  S.  Bailey,  editor,  120  E.  16th  St.,  New  York 
City.    (10  issues,  $2.00  annually.) 

Childhood  Education,  American  Association  of  Childhood  Education,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.    (10  issues,  $2.50  per  year.) 

American  Journal  of  Psychology,  edited  by  Mary  Washburn  and  Others, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York.    (4  issues,  $6.50  annually.) 

Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  Psychological  Review  Company, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.    (6  issues,  $7.00  annually.) 

Psychological  Review,  Psychological  Review  Company,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.    (6  issues,  $5.50  annually.) 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    (9  issues,  $2.00  annually  and  including  membership  in  N.E.A.) 

Child  Study,  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  221  W.  57th  St., 
New  York  City.    (10  issues,  $1.00  annually.) 
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CITIZENSHIP 


(Elementary  and  Secondary  School) 
I.  A  Citizenship  CIieed. 

We  who  are  school  people  believe  that  desirable  conduct  constitutes  thft 
cite  big  objective  of  education.  We  know  that  desirable  conduct  is  effected 
by  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  that  these  changes  are  most  easily  made 
when  natural  opportunities  are  used  in  a  pleasurable  way  for  practicing  the 
desirable  change.  We  know  that  ability  to  change  varies  and  that  uniform 
results  are  not  to  be  expected.  Moreover,  children  at  different  age  levels 
differ;  habits  are  specific  automatic  responses.  We  believe  that  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow  are  the  "grown-ups"  of  what  children  are  thinking,  feeling,  and 
doing  in  their  school,  home,  and  community  today. 

We  who  are  school  people,  therefore,  believe  that  the  school  should  be  so 
conceived,  organized,  and  directed  that  in  it  a  need  for  democratic  habits  and 
attitude  of  living  is  discovered  and  that  a  satisfactory  plan  for  securing  the 
practice  of  these  habits  is  provided.  We  believe  that  in  such  a  school  chil- 
dren's planning  together  should  result  irt  rules  which  they  have  made,  stand- 
ards which  they  have  set  up  and  by  which  they  must  live,  this  in  turn  to 
promote  such  principles  as  will  develop  such  permanent  traits  as  initiative, 
resourcefulness,  and  interest  in  community  welfare.  We  believe  that  the 
intelligent  interest  of  parents  is  essential.  Since  the  spirit  and  example  of 
teacher  and  parent  are  the  strongest  factors,  we  will  stand  for  the  best. 

Since  all  problems  have  an  individual  and  a  group  application,  we  teachers 
will  strive  to  meet  in  the  whole  school  program — administratively  and  in- 
structionally — the  needs  of  the  individual  and  group  in  a  plan  of  co-operative 
living  together  which  is  best  expressed  in  A  Citizenship  Program  of  which 
formal  instruction  in  civics  is  only  one  phase. 

II.  Broad  Objectives. 

(1)  Appreciations.  To  develop  in  children  the  feeling  and  understanding 
that  a  good  citizen  is  one  who  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

(2)  Skills.  To  help  children  through  their  own  activities  to  learn  how 
to  live  together  happily. 

To  help  children  learn  how  to  contribute  joyfully  the  best  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

To  help  children  form  the  habit  of  thinking  and  so  insure  that  they 
will  direct  themselves  increasingly  intelligently  both  as  individuals 
and  as  members  of  a  group. 

(3)  Knowledges.  To  help  children  gain  possession  of  such  civic  facts 
and  the  sources  of  such  facts  as  are  needed  to  insure  safe  thinking 
on  any  of  their  own  recognized  problems. 

III.  A  Suggested  Synopsis  of  the  Job  To  Be  Accomplished  in  Citizenship 
Education  in  thjj  Public  Schools. 

IV.  A  Suggestive  List  of  Unit  Topics  in  Which  Citizenship  Is  a  Domi- 
nant Phase  of  Subject  Matter.  A  mimeographed  bulletin  from  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 
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V.  Curriculum  Construction  Project — Citizenship,  Bulletin  No.  6.  A 
mimeographed  study  outline  for  use  by  teachers  in-  service  in  determin- 
ing (1)  what  citizenship  traits,  knowledges,  and  skills  are  of  most  worth, 
and  (2)  what  scope,  sequence,  interests  and  activities  are  best  suited 
to  the  various  developmental  levels.  Available  from  Division  of  In- 
structional Service,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 
(Secondary  School) 

The  Social  Studies — including  citizenship,  history,  geography,  economics 
and  sociology — contribute  largely  to  the  accepted  aims  of  education,  namely: 
"A  happy,  unselfish,  democratic  home  life,  an  informed  citizenship  dedicated 
to  the  common  good,  and  a  fine  spiritual  character  that  is  trusted  and  ad- 
mired." 

Some  of  the  objectives  of  the  Social  Studies  are,  therefore : 

(a)  A  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  living  and  working  for  the  common  good 
of  the  social  group. 

(b)  A  realization  of  the  duties  and  obligations  demanded  of  one  as  a 
member  of  the  social  groups  (home,  school,  church,  community,  state 
and  nation)  and  the  benefits  to  be  secured  by  co-operative  living  in 
these  groups. 

(e)  The  ability  and  tendency  to  apply  knowledge  and  facts  to  the  task  of 
correcting  undesirable  social  and  economic  conditions. 

(d)  The  ability  to  use  effectively  books,  periodicals,  graphs,  charts,  and 
maps  in  thinking  about  economic  and  social  conditions. 

(e)  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  present  political,  social,  and 
economic  institutions  and  conditions  as  outgrowths  from  a  past  which 
are  still  being  reshaped  better  to  serve  in  the  future. 

Some  of  the  typical  understandings,  attitudes,  appreciations,  habits,  or 
skills  which  can  be  acquired  or  developed  through  the  use  of  content  now 
commonly  thought  of  as  belonging  in  Social  Studies  are: 

(a)  Understandings. 

Man's  progress  results  from  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  present 
and  past  generations. 

Through  inventions  man  has  increased  his  productive  power  and,  f 
therefore,  his  living  standards. 

By  education  man  has  increased  his  span  of  life  through  knowledge  ii 
of  the  principles  of  health  and  sanitation. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  democratic  form  of  government,  universal  educa- 
tion must  be  available. 

(b)  Attitudes  and  Appreciations. 

Concern  for  personal  and  group  health  and  willingness  to  do  what  will 
help  preserve  and  promote  it  in  the  school. 

Open-mindedness  and  tolerance  in  thinking  about  group  social,  educa- 
tional, and  economic  problems  and  relationships. 
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Eagerness  for  a  considera'tion  of  all  important  evidence  before  per- 
sonal and  group  patterns  of  conduct  are  accepted  as  the  basis  icr 
action  in  the  school  or  elsewhere. 

The  study  of  history,  the  past  activities  of  man,  and  the  other  Social 
Studies  should  result  in  the  attainment  on  the  part  of  pupils  of  the  qualities 
of  good  citizenship,  and  adjust  pupils  to  their  social  inheritance.  Open- 
mindedness  and  a  critical  attitude  toward  all  social  questions  should  result 
from  a  proper  consideration  of  the  subjects  contained  in  the  Social  Studies. 
The  aim  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Such  procedure  will  be  conducive  to 
character  building,  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  education. 

The  Course  of  Study  in  Social  Studies  should  provide  for  the  selection 
and  organization  of  subject  matter — scope  and  sequence — having  due  regard 
for  relative  values,  in  order  that  the  material  may  be  well  balanced.  The 
Course  of  Study  should  indicate,  also,  how  controversial  questions  may  be 
handled,  how  the  problem  or  large  unit  organization  of  subject  matter  may 
be  taken  care  of,  how  Social  Studies  may  be  correlated  with  all  other  sub- 
jects, and  the  best  methods  to  use  in  order  to  secure  maximal  results. 

The  textbooks  for  use  in  the  Social  Studies  have  been  adopted  for  a  five- 
year  period  with  the  exception  of  geography.  Therefore  the  Course  of  Study 
will  conform  to  the  subject  placement,  which  is  as  follows  for  the  four  years 
of  high  school : 

First  Year — 

Citizenship. 

Second  Year — 

(a)  World  History. 

(b)  Ancient  History  (may  be  offered  in  high  schools  with  ten  or  more 
teachers). 

Third  Year— 

(a)  United  States  History. 

(b)  Modern  History  (may  be  offered  in  high  schools  with  ten  or  more 
teachers). 

(c)  Geography — Physical,  Commercial  and  Industrial. 

Fourth  Year — 

(a)  Economics  (first  semester). 

(b)  Sociology  (second  semester). 

(c)  Problems  of  American  Democracy. 

(d)  United  States  History. 

(Courses  (c)  and  (d)  may  be  offered  in  high  schools  with  ten  or  more 
teachers — (d)  as  required  subject  and  (c)  as  elective  subject.) 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  working  out  the  Course  of  Study 
for  each  year  or  grade  in  the  high  school: 

I.  Citizenship.    (See  page  81.) 
II.  (A)   Would  History. 

For  general  outline  of  procedure  see  page  82. 

The  following  may  be  suggestive  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
each  unit : 
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(a)  Careful  selection  of  units  to*  be  taught. 

(b)  Time  allotment. 

(c)  Problems  in  each  unit. 

(d)  Objectives  for  each  problem. 

(In  treating  each  problem  the  following  might  help:  (1)  Out- 
line; (2)  Important  terms  and  characters;  (3)  Questions  to 
be  answered;  (4)  Report  topics;  (5)  Activities.) 

(e)  Standards  of  attainment. 

(B)    Ancient  History — To  be  developed  as  suggested  for  World  His- 
tory. 

III.  (A)    United  States  History.    (See  page  73.) 

(B)  Modern  History.    (See  page  82.)    May  be  treated  as  suggested 
in  II— World  History. 

(C)  Geography — Physical,  Commercial  and  Industrial.    (See  page  72.) 

IV.  (A)    Economics.    Why  should  Economics  be  taught?    What  are  the 

specific  objectives  of  this  subject? 

(a)  What  units  should  be  included  in  a  semester's  work  in  this 
subject? 

(b)  Give  the  time  allotment  for  each  unit. 

(c)  State  the  problems  in  each  unit. 

(B)  Sociology. 

Should  this  subject  be  treated  as  suggested  in  the  general  plan, 
page  82,  or  according  to  the  additional  plan  suggested  for  (A) 
Economics?  If  not,  prepare  an  adequate  outline  for  teaching  this 
subject. 

(C)  North  Carolina — Social  and  Economic. 

In  connection  with  Economics  and  Sociology  the  fundamental 
facts  about  North  Carolina  should  be  presented.  There  is  no 
adopted  textbook  for  this  subject;  there  is  no  Course  of  Study 
which  includes  the  subject.  One  very  important  feature  of  the 
new  High  School  Course  of  Study,  therefore,  is  that  which  has  to 
do  with  "Know  North  Carolina."  The  Course  of  Study  should  in- 
dicate : 

(a)  The  facts,  Economic  and  Social,  to  be  taught. 

(b)  Available  sources  of  material. 

(c)  How  the  material  or  units  of  instruction  should  be  treated. 
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GUIDANCE 


Guidance  may  be  thought  of  as  a  school  service  rendered  children  in  an 
endeavor  to  help  them  in  the  solution  of  their  problems  in  school  and  out  of 
school.  The  problems  may  range  all  the  way  from  difficulties  in  mastering 
the  fundamental  processes  to  difficulties  faced  in  making  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  or  other  major  life  decision. 

The  two  generally  accepted  divisions  of  guidance  are  educational  and 
vocational.  But  children  have  other  problems  and  need  assistance  in  their 
solution.  So  guidance  in  personal  well-being,  guidance  in  social  and  recre- 
ational activities,  guidance  in  citizenship  problems,  etc.,  are  now  considered 
functions  of  a  well  organized  pupil-guidance  program. 

Possibly  the  best  virtue  connected  with  a  guidance  program  is  the  empha- 
sis such  a  program  places  upon  the  necessity  of  really  knowing  the  children. 
Without  adequate  knowledge  of  children,  their  background,  their  interests, 
their  physical  and  mental  equipment,  etc.,  proper  guidance  is  not  possible. 

On  account  of  the  vocational  emphasis  that  has  been-  placed  upon  guidance 
until  recently,  other  phases  of  guidance  have  not  been  prominently  brought 
forward,  and  people  quite  generally  have  felt  that  guidance  had  to  do  with 
helping  choose  vocations,  and  that  its  functions  were  limited  to  the  senior 
high  period  when-  choices  of  occupations  become  of  concern  to  young  people. 
It  is  generally  accepted  now,  however,  that  guidance  has  a  definite  function 
to  perform  in  a  child's  life  in  the  three  distinct  school  periods  he  passes 
through.    The  periods  are  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  school. 

In  the  elementary  school,  adjustment  on  the  basis  of  facts  learned  about 
the  child  is  the  proper  function-  of  guidance.  Adjustment  is  a  two-way 
process :  adjustment  of  school  work  to  the  capacities  of  the  child  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  child  to  the  school  environment.  Neither  adjustment  service 
can  be  properly  rendered  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  child.  Inci- 
dentally the  vocational  aspects  of  guidance  will  appear  during  the  elementary 
school  period  through  a  more  or  less  informal  consideration  of  occupations. 

Guidance  during  the  junior  high  school  period  will  continue  any  essential 
service  started  in  the  elementary  school  and  needed  to  be  brought  forward. 
In  addition  there  should  be  provided  as  varied  a  program  of  instruction  as 
possible  to  meet  adolescent  needs.  The  life-career  motive  should  have  its 
beginning  during  this  period,  and  study  of  occupations,  visits  to  places  of 
industry,  and  try-out  experiences  should  be  provided  wherever  possible. 
.  Individual  counseling  becomes  a  prominent  part  of  the  program  along  with 
I  home-room  and  group  activities.  A  well  organized  guidance  service  duriug 
1  this  period  will  assist  pupils  through  the  maze  of  early  adolescence  and  will 
jhelp  place  them  more  firmly  upon  the  more  solid  ground  of  the  senior  higli 
j  school  environment. 

I  Guidance  during  the  senior  high  school  period  will  continue  the  emphasis 
upon  the  study  of  occupations  started  during  the  junior  high  school  period. 
I  Here,  also,  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  making  a  definite  choice  of  an 
I  occupation  will  be  stressed  and  assistance  rendered  in  selection  courses  of 
;|  study,  colleges  or  other  schools,  in  order  that  further  preparation  may  be 
jsecured.  Placement  and  follow-up  service  should  be  attempted  for  those 
pupils  entering  occupations,  and  help  in  adjustments  should  be  rendered  the 
jbeginning  worker. 
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Proper  guidance  service  cannot  be  rendered  through  counselors  alone. 
Every  teacher  in  the  system  must  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  ot 
guidance,  and,  what  is  more  important,  must  be  in  sympathy  with  those 
principles  and  be  willing  to  render  the  service  guidance  calls  for. 

V.    NATURAL.  SCIENCE 

(Elementary  School) 

Children  are  living  today  in  a  world  where  contributions  from  Scieiice 
are  a  part  of  their  everyday  living — improved  methods  of  transportation 
and  communication,  new  ways  of  heating  and  lighting  buildings,  improved 
methods  of  agriculture,  new  discoveries  in  nutrition,  control  over  pests  and 
diseases,  improved  methods  of  sanitation.  In  homes,  on  farms,  and  in  fac- 
tories the  discoveries  and  applications  of  science  are  influencing  the  lives 
of  the  children  and  will  probably  influence  them  to  a  still  greater  extent 
in  the  future. 

The  child  enters  the  elementary  school  with  a  considerable  body  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  his  credit.  He  has  observed  what  to  a  previous  generation 
would  have  been  a  veritable  maze  of  scientific  applications.  He  has  lived 
with  plants  and  animals;  he  knows  more  of  their  habits  and  habitat  than 
adults  would  give  him  credit  for  knowing.  Throughout  his  school  life  he 
constantly  asks  questions  about  the  things  and  processes  which  he  observes. 
His  world  is  one  in  which  things  are  happening.  His  questions  are  simple 
and  direct.  It  is  time  for  the  school  to  capitalize  what  he  knows,  to  guide 
him  in  the  further  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  environment  in 
which  he  lives,  to  teach  him  to  observe  accurately,  to  think  critically  and 
to  make  simple  and  accurate  generalizations.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
so  to  utilize  the  content  in  school  science  that  the  child  may  develop  liie 
ability  to  recognize  problems  and  to  seek,  choose  and  reject  evidence  bearing 
upon  such  problems;  to  organize  the  materials  of  his  environment;  to  weigh 
evidence  that  has  been  gathered  and  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  such 
evidence. 

Gerald  S.  Craig,  an  eminent  authority  on  the  study  of  natural  science, 
says : 

"Science  is  needed  because  it  supplies  information  which  is  useful  in  daily 
life.  It  gives  information  as  to  the  means  of  conserving  one's  health.  It 
tells  why  there  are  possibilities  of  accidents  lurking  in  certain  kinds  of 
conduct.  It  helps  to  interpret  factors  in  the  environment  which  would  othei' 
wise  remain  a  mystery.  It  not  only  explains  much  about  such  little  things 
as  a  drop  of  water,  but  also  informs  about  the  great  universe  of  stars.  Every 
day  one  can  see  ways  in  which  science  is  making  fundamental  changes  which 
affect  the  program  of  one's  daily  life.  Science  is  the  subject  which  interprets 
the  environment  and  one's  relation  to  it  and  is  deserving  of  a  more  impor- 
tant place  in  the  public  schools." 

General  science,  biology,  physics  and  chemistry  are  included  in  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  for  the  high  schools.  The  elementary  school  program  at  the 
present  time  includes  nature  study,  geography  and  health.  While  the  courses 
in  these  subjects  contain  elements  of  enrichment  from  science,  there  has  been 
small  evidence  of  specific  science  content  and  method  in  the  elementary 
school  programs.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  well-organized  course  in 
science,  beginning  in  the  first  grade  and  carried  on  through  the  eleventh 
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by  continuous,  progressive  steps  in  instruction?  providing  for  enriched  and 
worthwhile  experiences  for  all  the  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
One  diflaculty  presenting  many  serious  problems  has  been  the  lack  of  pre- 
paredness of  high  school  students  for  the  study  of  general  science  even,  mucii 
less  the  more  specifically  defined  subjects  of  biology,  physics  and  chemistry. 
This  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  science  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  general  science  in  the  high  school, 
pupils  should  have  such  a  background  of  information  and  experience  in 
science  as  provided  by  a  well-defined  course  of  study  through  grades  one  to 
seven.  No  pupil  should  be  expected  to  profit  by  the  courses  outlined  in 
science,  geography  and  health  for  the  fourth  grade  without  three  years  of 
background  work  in  science.  Neither  should  the  pupil  in  the  first  year  of 
high  school  be  expected  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  science  as  outlined  for  the 
high  school  unless  he  has  developed  a  background  through  the  study  of 
science  in  each  grade  of  the  elementary  school.  A  continuous,  unified  course 
in  science  that  provides  steady  and  satisfactory  progress  of  pupils  through 
each  grade  of  the  public  school  is  one  of  our  greatest  needs  at  the  preset 
1  time.  No  other  subject,  possibly,  offers  greater  promise  for  develop aieiit 
in  the  public  school  than  does  science. 

The  course  of  study  work  and  the  teaching  of  science  will  be  a  new  adven- 
ture for  many  teachers  this  year.    It  may  be  that  some  teachers  will  feel 
unprepared  to  carry  on  the  work  and  will  approach  it  with  misgivings  and 
timidity.    No  teacher  should  be  worried.    Rather  she  should  learn  with  the 
children ;  enjoy  with  them  the  discovery  of  new  wonders  in  nature's  realm, 
I  the  thrill  of  simple  experiments  that  introduce  vital  principles,  the  immensity 
\  of  modern  scientific  advances.    The  world  today  is  a  scientific  world.  The 
I  future  promises  to  be  still  more  scientific.    He  who  lives  fully  today  or 

I tomorrow,  or  within  a  more  distant  period,  must  be  part  of  such  a  world. 
All  should  learn  together  to  capitalize  the  assets  and  enjoy  the  marvels  that 
a  scientific  world  possesses. 
The  teacher  taking  part  in  the  course  of  study  work  in  science  this  year 
will  realize  the  importance  of  following  a  well-defined  plan  of  procedure  in 
I  the  development  of  her  contribution.    She  will  need  at  least  to  keep  a  record 
j  of  the  following : 

1     1.  Situation  or  activity  calling  for  science  information. 

2.  Questions  and  observations  of  children  having  science  leads. 
1     3.  Information  or  help  given  by  the  teacher. 

1    4.  References,  materials  and  equipment  found  helpful  to  the  teacher  and 
to  the  pupil. 

5.  Information  or  help  needed  by  the  teacher,  including  specific  techniques 
'        in  mounting  specimens,  making  leaf  prints,  etc. 

6.  Materials  and  equipment  needed  for  the  work  of  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
j    The  teacher  in  her  planning  should  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact 

that  science  content  may  overlap  the  content  of  such  subjects  as  geography, 
citizenship,  health  and  home  economics.  Such  overlapping  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  The  content  of  the  course  of  study  in  science  should  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  developing  a  sound  scientific  background  and  a  scientific 
method  upon  which  health  practices,  public  health  responsibilities,  civic 
practices  and  interpretations  of  geography  may  be  built. 
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The  outline  of  science  curriculum  for  each  grade  should  contain  statements 
of  (a)  fundamental  principles,  and  (b)  suggested  knowledges.  Therefore 
the  lessons  or  units  developed  in  the  course  of  study  work  should  be  based 
upon  some  specific  fundamental  principles  in  science  and  the  records  contain 
specific  knowledges  involved  in  the  total  learning  experiences  of  the  pupils. 

The  following  study  outline  may  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  teachers  in 
the  course  of  study  work: 


Study  Program  in  Science 

%' 

As  the  Unit  Begins. 

1.  Possible  approaches. 

2.  Creating  a  stimulating  environment. 

3.  The  Acquaintance  Period. 

As  the  Unit  Develops. 

1.  Organization  of  materials. 

2.  Using  information  brought  in  by  the  group. 

3.  Organizing  the  group — committee  work. 

4.  Keeping  all  the  group  at  work  on  worthwhile  activities. 

Possible  Activities  Within  the  Unit. 

1.  Excursions  and  field  trips. 

2.  Observations,  experiments,  investigations. 

3.  Construction  work. 

Possibilities  for  Creative  Work. 

1.  Language  Arts. 

Conversation,  dramatic  play,  stories,  verse. 

2.  Music  and  rhythm. 

3.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts. 

Painting  and  drawing,  construction  work. 

4.  Mounting  and  preserving  collections. 

Reading  for  Information. 

1.  Vocabulary  needs — how  cared  for. 

2.  Understandings  and  meanings  gained. 

3.  Use  made  of  information  gained. 

Recording  Outcomes. 

1.  Knowledges — science,  history,  geography,  civics,  and  so  on. 

2.  Habits  of  observation,  of  basing  judgment  on  facts,  of  taking  turn,  and 
so  on. 

3.  Skills  needed  in  use  of  tools  and  materials,  in  ability  to  express  ideas, 
in  enlarging  vocabulary. 

4.  Attitudes  of  making  accurate  observations,  of  experimenting,  and  so  on. 

Summarizing. 

1.  Ways  of  testing  and  checking  results. 

2.  Evaluating  unit  in  terms  of  criteria  set  up. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE 

(Secondary  School) 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  present-day  civilization  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  practical  application  of  science  to  the  affairs  of  life,  and  the 
importance  of  science  in  the  High  School  Course  of  Study  is  freely  admitted 
by  most  persons. 

The  science  subjects  or  courses  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — physical 
and  biological. 

The  objectives  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  sufficient  scientific  facts  to  give  a  basis  for  valid  con- 
clusions, for  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  and  to  develop  the  attitudes 
of  suspended  judgment,  open-mindedness,  and  intellectual  honesty. 

2.  The  study  of  science  should  lead  to  appreciation  of  the  great  men  and 
women  who  have  given  themselves  without  stint  to  work  in  this  field, 
thus  putting  every  succeeding  generation  in  debt  to  them. 

8.  It  should  lead  to  an  increased  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  one's 
environment  and  a  desire  to  understand  it. 

The  physical  sciences  include  General  Science,  Physics,  Geology,  Chem- 
istry, and  Physiography. 

The  Course  of  Study  should  indicate  the  following  about  each  subject : 

1.  The  specific  objectives. 

2.  The  subject  matter  or  units  to  be  taught. 

3.  Methods  of  teaching. 

4.  Techniques  peculiar  to  the  teaching  of  science. 

The  biological  sciences  include  Biology,  Zoology,  Botany  and  Physiology. 

The  objectives  of  the  biological  sciences  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
[science  in  general.  However,  since  Biology  is  the  science  of  life  it  has  some 
jdistinctive  functions  and  aims  or  objectives  which  should  be  considered  in 
jwriting  a  Course  of  Study. 

The  Course  of  Study  in  Biology  should  indicate  the  specific  objectives  of 
the  subject,  carefully  worked  out  plans  or  criteria  for  selection  and  organi- 
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zatiort  of  subject  matter,  a  listing  of  necessary  laboratory  apparatus  and 
supplies,  methods  and  techniques  peculiar  or  essential  to  successful  teaching 
of  Biology.  The  same  procedure  should  be  followed  in  any  other  subject  or 
course  in  science. 
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VI.    HEALTH  EDUCATION 

{Elementary  and  Secondary  School) 

I.  A  Health  Creed.  ^ 

We,  who  are  school  people,  know  that  our  knowledge  of  truth  will  change,  » 
that  memory  of  specific  bits  of  information  gained  now  will  fade  with  years.  ■ 
We  know  that  more  truth  will  be  discovered.    Of  a  few  things  we  are  rela-  ' 
tively  certain.   We  know  that  the  condition  of  health  of  the  human  organism 
in  its  various  phases  is  essential  to  the  efficient  functioning  of  this  organism. 
We  know  that  the  condition  of  health  may  be  increased  or  decreased  by  the 
manner  of  living  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  community,  v 
With  us  who  are  teachers  more  than  with  any  other  factor  rests  the  all-round  \i 
development  of  child  life ;  therefore  we  must  be  quick  to  recognize  oppor-  t 
tunities  for  health  building  in  the  many  phases  of  community  life.  This 
means  constant  alertness  to  the  child's  physical,  mental  and  social  status, 
unceasing  endeavor  to  enlist  the  parent's  interest,  co-operation  and  active 
participation,  keeping  up  with  advances  in  scientific  knowledge,  willingness 
to  change  activities  to  keep  in  line  with  such  advances — the  recognition  of 
essential  high  points  in  The  School  Health  Program  of  which  Health  In- 
struction and  Health  Service  are  the  main  phases.    By  Health  Service  is 
meant  the  opportunities  afforded  for  living  according  to  health  standards. 
By  Health  Instruction  is  meant  the  formal  and  informal  attempts  to  give 
needed  scientific  information. 

II.  Broad  Objectives. 

1.  Appreciatiom.  To  provide  for  every  pupil  such  experiences  as  will 
develop  an  appreciation  of  health  which  demands  of  him  a  respect 
for  the  welfare  of  his  native  physical  and  mental  endowment,  and 
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of  that  of  others,  which  will  lead  to  the  setting  up  of  a  positive 
health  ideal,  and  which  will  lead  to  long  and  varied  growth  in  means 
by  which  body  and  mind  may  be  refreshed  and  developed. 

2.  Skills.  To  establish  such  positive  health  behavior  as  will  result  in 
the  exclusion  of  undesirable  activities. 

8.  Knowledges.  To  give  each  child  such  information  about  health  as 
will  interest  and  aid  him  in  protecting  and  improving  his  own  health 
and  that  of  others. 

III.  A  Diagrammatic  Summary  With  Suggested  Sequence  of  the  Insruc- 
TiONAL  Material  in  the  Field  of  Health  Educaiotn.  A  mimeographed 
bulletin  available  from  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

IV.  A  Suggestive  List  of  Topics  in  Suggestive  Units  of  Work  in  Health 
Education  (Method).  A  mimeographed  bulletin  available  from  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

V.  Curriculum  Reconstruction  Project — School  Health  Program,  Bulle- 
tin No.  III.  A  study  outline  which  teachers  in  service  may  use  to  help 
them  determine  for  themselves  what  purposes,  what  content  materials 
are  of  most  worth  (objectives,  equipment  and  materials),  what  sequence, 
what  scope,  what  interests,  and  activities  are  best  suited  to  children 
of  the  various  developmental  levels.  (Method). 

Vn.    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

{Elementary  and  Secondary  School) 
I.  A  Physical  Education  Creed. 

Since  education  deals  with  the  whole  child,  we  are  obliged  to  develop 
neuro-muscular  skills,  a  wholesome  type  of  activities,  and  certain  social 
relationships.  We  believe  that  these  ends  are  most  economically  achieved 
through  an  organized  program  of  physical  activities  in  accordance  with  laws 
of  healthful  living  called  the  physical  education  program.  We  believe  that 
such  a  program  will  result  in  boys  and  girls  strong  with  vitality,  skillful 
with  interest,  and  capable  of  good  sportsmanship. 

II.  Broad  Objectives. 

1.  Appreciations.  To  stimulate  in  youth  a  healthful  interest  in  physical 
activity  and  growth. 

2.  Knowledge.  To  give  him  experiences  and  materials  for  use  in  leisure 
time.    To  develop  physical  efficiency. 

3.  Skills.    To  develop  neuro-muscular  skills. 

III.  Synopsis  of  Course.  See  Curriculum  Construction  Project — Physical 
Education,  Bulletin  I,  Sections  I  and  II.  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ice, State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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IV.  A  List  of  Suggestive  Units  of  Which  Physical  Education  Materials 
Are  An  Integral  Part.  Mimeographed  material  available  from  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

V.  Curriculum  Construction  Project — Physical  Education,  Bulletin  No.  II. 

Vra.   FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

(Secondary  School) 
LATIN 

A  Course  of  Study  in  Latin  was  prepared  last  year  by  the  Latin  teachers 
in  the  State.  This  bulletin  will  be  distributed  to  teachers  for  a  try-out 
during  the  session  1934-35  and  for  such  revision  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

A.  French.    The  Course  of  Study  in  French  should  be  prepared  for  stu-  i 
dents  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  high  school,  since  this  is  the  grade 
placement  of  the  subject  in  our  high  schools. 

The  objectives  in  the  study-of  French  are  as  follows: 

1.  Reading  and  writing  the  language,  understanding  the  language  when 
spoken,  and  ability  to  speak  it  in  such  manner  that  others  can  under- 
stand it. 

2.  A  better  understanding  of  the  English  language. 

3.  A  greater  appreciation  of  French  life,  and  a  more  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  French  people. 

The  same  objectives  will  apply  to  German  or  Spanish. 
The  Course  of  Study  in  French  should  indicate: 

1.  The  appropriate  kind  and  essential  material  to  be  used. 

2.  General  methods  which  may  be  used  effectively. 

3.  Directions  with  reference  to  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  reading  and 
translation,  drill  and  conversation,  with  the  most  helpful  suggestions 
possible  relative  to  the  use  of  grammar. 

B.  German.    This  subject  will  be  taken  up  with  the  German  teachers 
directly. 

C.  Spanish.  This  subject  will  be  taken  up  with  the  Spanish  teachers  ' 
directly. 
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IX.    VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


AGRICULTUR'B 
{Secondary  School) 
Introduction 

The  primary  aim  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  is  to  train  present 
and  prospective  farmers  for  proficiency  in  farming  or  in  occupations  closely 
related  to  farming. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  however,  that  antecedent  to  the  intensive 
training  of  young  men  for  farming  there  should  be  a  period  of  exploratory 
instruction  and  experience  to  enable  students  to  orient  themselves  with 
respect  to  farming  and  occupations  closely  related  to  agriculture.  Otherwise 
students  will  actually  be  engaged  in  the  details  of  vocational  preparation 
without  having  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  an  intelligent  choice.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  even  this  choice  may  be  tentative,  but  it  will  be  better  than 
engaging  in  vocational  preparation  before  attempting  something  of  a  survey 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  occupation.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  make  the 
introduction  to  vocational  agriculture  to  a  considerable  extent  exploratory 
in  nature  and  gradually  approach  the  more  systematic  and  intensive  voca- 
tional training. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  program  of  vocational  education  in  agri- 
culture, as  stated  in  Federal  Board  Bulletin  153,  Training  Objectives  in 
Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture : 

"The  national  program  for  vocational  education  in  agriculture  embraces 
work  with  groups  both  in  school  and  out  of  school,  minors  whose  adolescent 
ambitions  are  directed  toward  a  farming  occupation,  and  adult  farmers  who 
desire  further  systemtic  training.  This  imposes  a  responsibility  upon  school 
administrators  to  provide  day-school,  part-time,  and  leisure-time  instruction 
for  these  different  groups.  Such  a  program  implies  the  continuance  of  train- 
ing until  satisfactory  results  are  attained,  either  by  establishment  of  pupils 
in  farming  on  a  successful,  self-supporting  basis,  or  by  development  of  the 
proficiency  of  those  already  farming  to  the  degree  that  they  can  profit  by 
such  training.  It  includes  training  not  only  in  production  with  its  con- 
stantly enlarging  demands  for  use  of  machines  and  mechanical  power,  but 
also  in  the  complex  activities  of  marketing,  co-operative  effort,  farm  business 
procedure,  and  finance.  Also,  since  the  farmer's  mode  of  living  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  means  of  livelihood,  the  program  for  vocational 
education  in  agriculture  recognizes  both  a  direct  and  a  joint  responsibility, 
with  the  public  school  system  and  other  agencies,  for  training  in  appropriate 
rural  civic  and  social  activities." 

Specific  Aims  and  Objectives 
In  addition  to  the  important  guidance  function  mentioned  above  the  spe- 
cific aims  and  objectives  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  have  been 
stated  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  American  Vocational 
I  Association  as  follows:  (1)  to  produce  agricultural  products  efficiently, 
(2)  to  market  agricultural  products  economically,  (3)  to  select  and  purchase 
suitable  farm  equipment  and  supplies,    (4)   to  co-operate  intelligently  in 
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economic  activities,  (5)  to  manage  the  farm  business  effectively,  (6)  to 
establish  ami  maintain  a  satisfactory  farm  home,  (7)  to  perform  appropriate 
economical  farm-mechanics  activities,  (8)  to  participate  in  worthy  rural 
civic  and  social  activities,  (9)  to  use  scientific  knowledge  and  procedure  in 
a  farming  occupation,  (10)  to  exercise  constructive  leadership  and  to  recog- 
nize and  follow  worthy  leadership,  (11)  to  grow  vocationally,  and  (12)  to 
become  established  successfully  in  farming. 

In  conformity  with  current  thought  in  education  the  above  aims  have  been 
stated  in  the  form  of  abilities  to  be  developed.  These  abilities  include  the 
accruing  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  the  end  that  worthy  controls 
of  conduct  may  be  established.  These  controls  of  conduct  should  not  only 
enable  a  boy  to  farm  successfully,  but  to  maintain  a  good  home  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  building  of  a  satisfactory  rural  community. 

Course  Content  or  Subject  Matter 

Content  in  vocational  agriculture  should  include  information  on  the  various 
types  of  farming  and  the  vocations  related  to  farming  to  give  the  farm  boy 
a  perspective  of  the  vast  field  of  agriculture  and  its  relation  to  other  indus- 
trial occupations.  Such  material  should  be  employed  as  to  give  boys  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  agriculture  as  a  science  and  a  business.  They  should 
see  how  economic  and  social  conditions  of  competing  countries  affect  the 
American  farmer.  An  interest  should  be  aroused  in  current  affairs  con- 
cerning agriculture  at  home  and  abroad.  Therefore  the  content  of  vocational 
agriculture  is  coming  to  include  more  than  the  production  and  marketing 
of  various  products  of  the  farm.  It  includes  the  conveniences  of  the  farm 
and  home,  the  improvement  of  the  farmstead,  rural  social  organization,  the 
business  organization  of  the  farm,  farm  mechanics  and  machinery,  farm 
forestry,  and  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  rural  community. 

Particularly  at  this  time  should  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  world  situa- 
tion and  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  direction 
of  agricultural  adjustment. 

The  criteria  for  the  selection  of  specific  content  are  the  immediate  needs  il 
of  the  pupil,  the  interest  and  capacity  of  the  pupil,  the  opportunity  afforded  r 
by  the  locality  and  the  season,  approved  farm  practice,  vital  knowledge  ^ 
necessary  for  emergencies,  the  frequency  of  performance  of  activities  or  ( 
skills,  and  such  content  as  is  widely  representative  of  the  vocation  and  which  < 
has  the  greatest  transfer  value. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

(Secondary  School) 

Commercial  Education  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  technical  and  cul- 
tural.  Technical  Commercial  Education,  which  ordinarily  includes  short- 
hand, typewriting,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic  and  Business  Eng- 
lish, is  the  kind  most  generally  offered  in  our  State  high  schools.  The  i 
Cultural  Commercial  Education  includes  business  administration,  economic  n 
geography,  principles  of  accounting,  commercial  law,  the  history  of  commerce 
and  some  other  subjects  of  general  interest.  Whenever  the  facilities  avail- 
able make  it  possible  to  do  so,  the  technical  course,  whose  aim  is  the  acqui- 
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sition  of  skills  should  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  the  Cultural  Course 
in  order  that  pupils  may  get  the  broader  view  and  see  the  place  and  signifi- 
cance of  commercial  activities  in  modern  civilization. 

Unfortunately  the  most  of  our  high  schools  will  be  able  to  offer  only  the 
technical  or  more  distinctly  vocational  course  in  Commercial  Education,  and 
objectives  or  outcomes  will  have  to  be  set  up  accordingly. 

The  following  are  suggested :  Knowledge  of  and  skill  in  using  shorthand 
and  in  operating  a  typewriter;  correct  usage  in  oral  and  written  English; 
writing  legible  long-hand  with  facility  and  speed;  the  use  of  office  equip- 
ment; and  other  specific  objectives  including  habits,  attitudes  and  ideals. 

The  Course  of  Study  in  Commercial  Education  should  indicate  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  the  general  technique  of  teaching  commercial  subjects, 
and  also  the  special  techniques  of  teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting.  It 
should  suggest,  also,  for  the  benefit  of  new  teachers  of  commercial  educa- 
tion, the  materials  and  equipment  which  are  essential  in  a  satisfactory 
set-up. 

Suggestions  should  be  made  relative  to  correlating  cultural  material  with 
the  technical  course  in  order  to  overcome  the  narrowing  effect  of  a  dis- 
tinctively vocational  course. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
(Secondary  School) 

Home  economics  education,  both  from  the  general  and  vocational  stand- 
points, is  training  for  home  and  family  life,  a  combination  of  the  objective 
of  worthy  home  membership,  vocational  efficiency,  character  and  personality 
development,  health,  group  living  and  intelligent  use  of  leisure. 

Education  for  home  and  family  life  is  in  harmony  with  modern  educa- 
tional principles  which  have  as  their  aim  the  development  of  socially  adjust- 
able individuals,  for  the  family  is  the  primary  social  group  in  which  indi- 
viduals live. 

Since  home  living  is  a  part  of  the  every-day  experience  of  every  individual 
and  the  experience  of  boys  as  well  as  girls,  home  economics  is  a  general 
subject  vital  to  all  students  rather  than  a  special  subject. 

Since  no  subject  which  is  compulsory  in  life  should  be  elective  in  school, 
in  its  essentials  a  course  in  home  living  should  be  provided  for  every  student. 
Home  economics  should  be  considered  a  tool-furnishing  course,  when  based 
ij  on  problems  of  home  living,  along  with  such  subjects  as  the  language  arts 
j|  and  others. 

Il  The  functions  of  the  course  are:  (a)  to  lead  students  to  a  realization  of 
their  part  in  helping  to  make  the  home  a  wholesome,  happy  place  in  which 

i  to  live;  (b)  assist  students  to  become  well  adjusted,  appreciative  and  helpful 
members  of  the  family  group,  the  community  and  society,  and  (c)  to  secure 
their  co-operation  and  interest  in  discharging  satisfactorily  their  responsi- 
bilities as  participants  in  home  and  family  life. 

The  development  of  personality,  an  understanding  of  child  care  and  de- 
velopment and  family  relations,  managerial  ability  as  well  as  some  skill  and 
information  in  regard  to  the  many  activities  of  the  home  are  considered  the 
major  phases  of  a  modern  course  in  home  economics.    The  teaching  of  scien- 
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tific  method,  social  and  economic  concepts  and  esthetics  should  be  embodied. 
Skill  in  cooking  and  sewing  has  long  since  lost  favor  as  the  major  aim  of  f 
home  economics  education.  These  phases  must  be  allotted  the  place  which  i 
they  properly  occupy  under  the  conditions  of  home  and  social  life  as  they  are 
now,  not  as  they  were  a  generation  or  more  ago.  It  is  the  recognition  of  the  • 
human  factors  that  elevates  home-making  from  a  trade  to  a  profession,  and  i 
home  economics  from  the  level  of  manipulative  training  to  that  of  cultural  1 
education. 

Home  economics  as  a  separate  course  is  advised  for  the  eighth  and  ninth,  i, 
rather  than  higher  grades,  because  of  the  possible  loss  of  pupils  due  to  early  y] 
leaving  of  school  at  the  end  of  these  grades.  Interest  in  the  activities  as  s 
home  helper  is  keener  at  this  time  than  during  the  later  school  years  when  a  b 
multiplicity  of  social  interests  invade  the  school. 

The  first-year  course  in  home  economics  should  be  a  well-rounded  course  

in  general,  a  survey  of  all  phases  of  personal  and  home-making  activities  

in  order  to  help  the  girl  who  will  leave  school  early  to  live  her  daily  life  'e 
adjustedly  and  wisely  and  to  find  that  occupation  which  is  best  suited  to  o 
her  interests  and  capacities. 

The  second-year  course  should  be  built  upon  the  first,  the  basic  units  31 
enlarged  and  enriched  and  other  units  based  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  )( 
the  students  added. 

A  third-year  course  may  be  added  where  circumstances  of  need,  interest  il 
and  teaching  staff  permit. 

A  one-year  appreciation  course  in  home  living  should  be  offered  to  groups  • 
of  girls  or  boys  alone  or  together  in  cases  in  which  a  two-year  program  is 
not  possible  or  desired.    The  major  units  of  such  a  course  should  be  those 
leading  to  the  development  of  well-adjusted  personality,  more  appreciative  n 
acquaintanceship  with  the  problems  of  home  living,  and  experiences  in  mak-  i»| 
ing  decisions  of  a  type  likely  to  be  met  in  personal  and  home  living.  I 

Criteria  for  Evaluating  Content  In  Home  Economiics 

Home  economics  content  that  is  effective —  | 

1.  Is  sufficiently  limited  in  scope  to  make  it  i)ossible  for  pupils  to  organize 
facts  into  generalization  and  recognize  their  application  in  situations  in 
home  life.  j 

2.  Allows  for  sufficient  repetition  of  the  kinds  of  experiences  with  a  given  c 
generalization  to  help  assure  ability  to  use  it  in  new  situations  outside  the  ii 
classroom.  ' 

3.  Involves  sound,  up-to-date,  practical  and  adequate  information  as  a  basis 
for  solving  life  problems. 

4.  Develops  the  desire  to  use  knowledge  gained  intelligently. 

5.  Provides  for  developing  a  willingness  to  get  new  facts  and  independence 
in  getting,  critically  evaluating  and  using  these  in  dealing  with  concrete 
home  problems. 

6.  Emphasizes  in  every  unit,  judgment  in  the  use  of  money  so  that  more 
efficient  spending  and  greater  satisfaction  result. 

7.  Gives  constant  opportunity  to  weigh  values  and  plan  for  securing  infor- 
mation from  use  of  time,  energy,  money  and  other  resources. 
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8.  Emphasizes  at  every  opportunity  the  development  of  imderstanding  of 
the  viewpoint  of  others  and  ability  to  maintain  satisfactory  relationships 
within  a  group. 

9.  Emphasizes  the  growing  interdependence  of  the  home  and  family  on 
other  social  organizations,  and  develops  ability  to  participate  co-operatively 
in  these. 

10.  Stresses  the  importance  of  beauty  in  home  and  family  life  and  develops 
a  recognition  of  an  enjoyment  in  simple  things  of  the  home. 

11.  Stresses  possibilities  for  satisfying,  relaxing,  recreating  activities 
which  will  bring  inner  satisfaction  and  release  tensions. 

12.  Stresses  health  for  self  and  others  in  every  unit,  including  ability  to 
maintain  one's  own  health  and  protect  the  health  of  others. 

13.  Enables  pupils  to  use  resources  and  facilities  available  in  their  homes 
where  departures  from  best  practices  have  been  necessary  to  meet  emergency 
conditions. 

14.  Gives  a  vision  of  the  importance  of  the  home  in  society  and  of  the  con- 
tribution which  satisfying  family  life  makes  to  the  individual's  development. 

(As  listed  by  Beulah  I.  Coon,  Office  of  Education.) 

Suggestions  for  Curriculum  Study  In  Home  Economics 

I.  Individual  Teachers. 

(a)  Plan  and  list  the  sequence  of  units  on  each  grade  level  on  the  basis 
of  (1)  present  levels  of  ability,  (2)  present  home  responsibilities, 
(3)  needs  and  interests  of  students,  (4)  seasonal  factors. 
Visiting  of  the  homes  of  students  and  making  home  surveys  are 
absolutely  necessary  before  this  can  be  well  done. 

(b)  Set  up  objective  for  each  unit. 

(c)  List  expected  outcomes  in  terms  of  attitudes,  imderstandings,  ap- 
preciations, abilities  and  habits  and  skills. 

(d)  In  developing  units  check  each  by  "Criteria  for  Evaluating  Content 
in  Home  Economics"  above. 

(e)  Use  the  wealth  of  facilities  and  activities  which  the  homes  and  the 
community  offer  as  teaching  materials  for  developing  units.  Keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  best  laboratory  for  home  economics  edu- 
cation is  the  home  of  each  student,  and  encourage  home  practice 
and  home  projects  as  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

(f)  In  addition  to  the  teaching  materials  provided  by  the  individual 
home  and  personal  experiences  and  problems  of  the  students,  varied 
reference  materials  such  as  books,  bulletins,  magazines  and  news- 
papers should  be  used  to  the  maximum  in  order  to  develop  inde- 
pendence of  investigation  and  thinking. 

(g)  Develop  independent,  democratic,  critical  minded  thinking  through 
the  use  of  such  methods  as  problem  solving,  discussion,  individual 
and  class  projects,  directed  reference  reading,  experimentation,  field 
trips  and  demonstrations. 

(h)  Shared  experiencing  in  as  many  of  the  activities  of  the  department 
as  possible  is  advised. 

1.  Analyzing  their  own  and  observed  homemakers  activities  as  a 
basis  for  realizing  the  problems  of  the  group. 

2.  Planning  the  sequence  of  units  in  solving  their  problems  accord- 
ing to  needs,  interests,  season,  learning  difficulty  and  emergency. 

3.  Selection  of  own  home  projects. 

4.  Setting  up  goals  and  standards  of  accomplishment. 

5.  Planning  an  objective  grading  system  to  include  related  home 
work. 

6.  Making  objective  test  and  examination  questions. 
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7.  Sharing  in  the  furnishing,  decorating,  keeping  of  financial  records 
and  management  of  the  department, 
(i)  Keep  records  of  the  units  according  to  the  outline  in  the  Curricu- 
lum Bulletin  (page  102)  for  discussion  and  compilation  by  county 
and  state  curriculum  study  groups. 

II.  Gboup  Curriculum  Study  in  Home  Economics. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  of  the  home  economics  teachers  in  a  countji; 
(regular,  George-Reed,  county  and  special  charter)   organize  into  ai 
group  for  curriculum  study  purposes.    It  is  expected,  of  course,  thala 
home  economics  teachers  will  attend  the  general  curriculum  study  meet  ' 
ings  in  their  administrative  unit  in?  order  that  they  may  be  familial 
with  the  whole  school  program  and  work  out  the  best  type  of  integratior 
within  the  curriculum ;  but  for  detailed  discussion  of  home  economics 
units  this  group  meeting  will  be  most  helpful.    If  the  assistance  of  on( 
of  the  supervisors  of  home  economics  is  desired,  after  the  group  is  or 
ganized.  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  to  meet  with  such  groups  upoi 
request. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  j 
This  is  education  of  the  vocational  type.    The  Federal  Board  for  Voca 
tional  Education,  Bulletin  No.  17,  revised,  gives  the  following  characteristic 
for  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  of  this  type:  j 

1.  The  training  is  given  to  selected  groups  of  individuals  who  definitel; 
expect  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skill  given  in  earning  a  living. 

2.  The  instructors  are  occupationally  competent  and  can  effectively  teacli 
what  they  know  and  can  do. 

3.  The  objectives  for  each  stage  of  the  training  are  clearly  defined  an'ti 
thoroughly  understood. 

4.  The  necessary  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  training  have  been  providec 
such  as  buildings,  equipment,  materials,  tools,  and  jobs. 

5.  The  working  conditions  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  make  it  possibl 
to  do  a  good  job  of  training. 

Types  of  Industrial  Schools 
The  program  of  Industrial  Education  includes  three  types  of  schools. 

1.  Evening  Schools.    The  aim  of  the  evening  industrial  school  is  to  gi^ ' 
adults  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  skill  or  knowledge  of  the  trad 
or  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

2.  Part-Time  Schools.  Part-time  classes  are  organized  to  meet  the  neec  5 
of  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school  and  entered  employment  but  wh ' 
can  come  back  to  school  for  a  part  of  the  day  for  (a)  completing  regi  • 
lar  school  studies,  (b)  for  getting  related  information  along  the  lint? 
of  their  employment,  or  (c)  to  learn  a  new  vocation.    A  girl  clerkiu : 
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in  a  store  might  spend  two  hours  in  school  per  day  in  a  part-time  class 
learning  typewriting. 
3.  Day  Trade  Classes.  In  the  larger  centers  where  there  is  a  steady  de- 
mand for  certain  types  of  tradesmen  and  where  the  preparation  for 
such  a  trade  requires  a  reasonable  amount  of  technical  information  that 
may  be  best  acquired  in  school,  an  opportunity  should  be  given  for 
training  those  wishing  to  enter  the  trade  in  question.  Schools  should  be 
established  to  take  care  of  the  normal  demands  of  the  various  trades 
and  industries;  this  may  mean  a  school  to  serve  one  or  more  cities  of 
the  State.  The  establishment  and  location  of  such  schools  should  be 
worked  out  very  carefully  with  due  consideration  to  the  demands  for 
their  output.  The  Unit-Trade  School  meets  the  needs  of  boys  who  have 
decided  to  leave  school  and  enter  a  trade.  It  takes  the  place  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  and  starts  the  boy  out  in  his  chosen  trade,  rather 
than  into  a  blind-alley  job.  Co-operative  arrangements  should  be  made 
with  industry  so  that  students  will  be  able  to  get  actual  trade  experi- 
ence during  the  latter  part  of  their  course  with  standard  equipment, 
the  cost  of  which  in  most  cases  would  be  prohibitive  to  schools. 

Requirements  for  Trade  Schools 

The  State  plan  approved  by  the  Federal  Board  sets  up  the  following  regu- 
lation for  establishing  a  trade  school: 

1.  Age  of  Admission.  The  work  is  for  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 
(We  do  not  approve  students  under  16  entering  a  trade  class.  Most  of 
the  enrollment  should  be  made  up  from  those  who  have  left  school  or 
are  planning  to  drop  out  of  the  high  school  course.) 

2.  Equipment.  The  equipment  must  be  adequate  for  conducting  the  course 
in  keeping  with  commercial  shop  standards.  The  local  school  authori- 
ties shall  provide  for  maintenance  and  a  part  of  the  salary  of  the  in- 
structor. 

3.  Course  of  Study.  The  course  of  study  should  be  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community.    The  time  will  be  divided  as  follows: 

(a)  Practical  work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis — 50  per  cent. 

(b)  Related  vocational  studies,  related  drawing,  science  and  mathe- 
matics— approximately  25  per  cent. 

(c)  Related  academic  studies  (language,  citizenship,  hygiene,  physical 
education,  industrial  history,  and  geography) — approximately  25 
per  cent. 

(d)  Length  of  course — one  or  more  years  of  36  weeks  with  a  minimum 
of  80  hours  per  week. 

I    4.  Teachers.    The  teachers  for  Day  Trade  classes  should  be  recognized 
'       masters  of  their  trade.    The  community  as  well  as  the  students  must 
be  convinced  of  this  fact  before  the  school  can  function.    Added  to  the 

I knowledge  of  his  trade  the  instructor  must  be  trained  to  teach.  With 
either  essential  lacking  the  course  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Co-operative  Class 
A  new  program — the  co-operative  class — is  now  being  planned  in  which 
high  school  seniors  and  possibly  juniors  may  secure  their  laboratory  work 
jdirectly  in  office,  store  or  shop, 
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Under  the  N.R.A.  an  apprenticeship  committee  is  now  working  on  plans« 
which  will  be  mimeographed  and  sent  to  those  interested.  Requests  for  thee 
material  should  be  made  to  the  State  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education. 

X.   SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

The  School  Library,  with  its  varied  and  well  selected  collection  of  books,N 
pamphlets,  magazines  and  other  printed  materials,  should  be  one  of  theip 
major  integrating  factors  of  the  educational  program.  It  should  be  an  efifec-i 
tive  bridge  from  one  subject  field  to  another  and  should  link  all  subjectsti 
together  into  a  unified  knowledge  for  the  school  pupil.  To  take  its  impor-r 
tant  place  in  the  school  curriculum  the  library  program  must  have  certainis 
objectives. 

I.  Objectives. 

1.  To  acquire  varied  and  appropriate  library  materials  and  organizew 
them  for  effective  use. 

2.  To  teach  children  to  use  books  and  libraries  effectively. 

3.  To  help  children  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  printed  materials. 

4.  To  encourage  children  to  supplement  their  school  studies  by  the  use 
of  printed  materials  other  than  textbooks. 

5.  To  encourage  children  to  develop  effective  attitudes  and  habits  oi 
reading  for  pleasure  and  for  information. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  library  activities  which  stimulate  pupil's 
interest  must  be  provided,  units  of  study  for  increasing  pupil's  library 
knowledge  must  be  prepared.  Suggestions  for  activities  involving  tht 
use  of  the  library  are  listed  here  with  no  attempt  being  made  tc 
specify  means  or  methods  of  carrying  them  out. 
II.  Activities. 

1.  To  create  Library  atmosphere. 

2.  To  provide  Library  equipment. 

3.  To  provide  Library  collection  of  books  and  other  printed  materials 

4.  To  arrange  Library  collection  for  effective  use. 

5.  To  record  use  of  Library  materials. 

6.  To  learn  and  teach  how  to  use  Library  materials  effectively.  j 

7.  To  explore  Library  materials  and  to  read  for  pleasure. 

8.  To  explore  Library  materials  and  to  read  for  information. 

9.  To  prepare,  when  needed,  reports  of  materials  used. 

(These  may  consist  of  written  book  reports,  story  telling,  posters 
bibliographies,  dramatization  or  other  forms.) 

10.  To  prepare  and  present  publicity  for  sharing  reading  experiences 
(This  may  consist  of  bulletin  board  displays,  book  games  and  puzzles 
auditorium  programs  and  types  such  as  those  listed  above.) 

11.  To  co-ordinate  subjects  and  subject  fields  through  the  use  of  integratec 
materials.  j 

12.  To  strengthen  many  desirable  social  attitudes — courtesy,  co-opera 
tion,  orderliness,  and  initiative — through  group  participation. 

The  School  Library,  as  the  hub  of  the  wheel  of  subject  fields  whict  ! 
are  held  together  or  integrated  by  the  Course  of  Study,  has  multiple 
services  to  offer  the  School  Curriculum.    Each  phase  of  the  librarj 
program  provides  equal  and  similar  opportunities  applicable  to  everj 
field  in  the  Course  of  Study. 
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FORM  FOR  TEACHER  PARTICIPATION 

The  curriculum  material  which  teachers  and  local  school  units  produce 
during  the  school  year  1934-35  is  to  be  made  available  to  the  State  Executive  i 
Council  and  the  Central  State  Committees.    The  arrangement  and  organiza- 
tion of  this  material,  if  it  is  to  be  most  useful  for  the  Course  of  Study,  must  t 
follow  fairly  uniform  lines.    With  that  thought  in  mind,  a  form  is  given  i 
which  will  guide  teachers  in  recording  and  reporting  units  of  work  and  other 
teaching  experiences.    Obviously,  this  form  would  follow  the  organization 
which  would  be  employed  in  the  unit  of  work.   To  the  extent  that  the  organi- 
zation of  a  unit  varies  with  different  subjects,  to  that  extent  there  would 
be  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  reporting  of  units  or  experiences. 

A  unit  of  work  is  understood  to  be  a  series  of  related  activities  engaged 
in  by  children  in  order  to  realize  a  dominating  purpose  which  is  compatible 
with  the  accepted  aims  of  education  and  that  may  be  measured  by  some 
outcomes  of  learning,  as  understanding,  knowledge,  appreciation,  attitude, 
et  cetera.  The  unit  may  be  large  enough  to  require  weeks  for  completion, 
or  it  may  be  small,  requiring  only  one  or  more  class  periods  for  completion. 
The  general  form,  though,  to  be  used  in  recording  the  teaching  of  a  unit 
would  be  about  the  same  for  any  size  unit. 

Suggested  Fobm  fob  Recording  and  Reporting  a  Unit  of  Work 

County  or  City  Date  

School   Grade   

Teacher    Address  

Subject   ♦Time   

1.  Unit  of  Work  (Problem,  Title  or  Topic)  


2.  Why  the  unit  was  selected  

3.  Objectives  of  the  unit  ~  

4.  Development  of  the  unit,  including  the  activities  and  types  of  materials 
used. 

5.  Outcomes,  allowing  for  individual  differences,  and  expressed  in  terms  of: 

(a)  Attitudes. 

(b)  Understandings. 

(c)  Appreciations. 

(d)  Abilities. 

(e)  Habits. 

(f)  Skills. 

6.  Evaluation  of  results  

7.  References  and  materials  used  by 

(a)  Pupils. 

(b)  Teacher. 


♦  Express  in  terms  of  days  or  weeks  with  minutes  per  day,  or  the  total  number  of  hours  in 
school  devoted  to  the  unit. 
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It  is  assumed  the  form  suggested  here  follows  the  general  teaching  pro- 
cedure which  would  now  be  employed  by  teachers  or  that  should  be  em- 
ployed in  teaching.  If  this  assumption  is  true,  participation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  material  for  the  course  of  study  does  not  add  an  additional  burden 
to  the  teacher's  work.  Participation  would  mean  simply  that  the  teacher 
record  the  pupil's  learnings  and  experiences  that  took  place  in  her  regular 
teaching  and  make  the  records  available  to  the  proper  local  organization. 

It  is  desired  that  as  many  detailed  units  as  possible  be  reported.  Teachers 
are  urged,  therefore,  not  to  delay  in  beginning  the  work.  If  the  first  unit 
undertaken  by  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  should  be 
reported  it  would  be  quite  helpful.  Then  to  follow  this  with  a  series  of 
consecutive  units  would  give  continuity  to  the  work  and  would  add  value 
to  the  contributions  which  each  teacher  made.  Whether  or  not  the  teacher 
develops  in  detail  a  series  of  consecutive  units,  each  teacher  is  asked  to 
report  the  titles  of  such  a  list  of  units.  The  list  could  very  well  represent 
time  extending  over  a  period  of  several  months — a  half  year  or  more.  A 
form  for  reporting  a  list  of  the  units  is  suggested.  This  list  of  units  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  proper  local  organization. 

Suggested  Fokm  foe  Reporting  the  List  of  Consecutive  Units 

Ctounty  or  City  Date  

School   Grade   

Teacher   Address   

Subject  

Sequence  Units  of  Work  ^Time  Required 

(Problems,  Titles  or  Topics) 

*1  

2  

3  

4  

5.    And  continue  with  this  order  until  all  the  units  on  which  a  report  is 
made  have  been  listed. 

There  seems  to  be  one  further  word  with  reference  to  reporting  the  work. 
A  degree  of  uniformity  is  necessary  in  some  mechanical  aspects  of  the  report. 
It  is  recommended  that  regular  letter-size  paper  (Si^xll)  be  used;  that 
only  one  side  of  the  paper  be  used,  and  that  the  paper  be  not  folded. 


t  Express  in  terms  of  days  or  weeks  with  minutes  per  day,  or  the  total  ntimber  of  hours 
in  school  devoted  to  the  unit. 

•  Place  a  star  (  *)  by  the  unit  or  units  for  which  detailed  reports  were  made  as  provided 
for  in  Suggested  Form  for  Recording  and  Reporting  a  Unit  df  Work. 
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SOME  GENERAL  PROBLEMS 

The  chief  concern  for  the  school  year  1934-35  is  the  production  of  material 
which  may  be  used  in  the  new  Course  of  Study.  But  this  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  professional  growth  and  study  during  the  year.  Teachers 
will  find  a  genuine  need  for  this  help  as  they  enter  upon  active  participation 
in  the  production-  of  material.  Opportunities  for  studying  the  material  will 
be  afforded  through  regular  teachers'  meetings,  committee  meetings  and  gen- 
eral faculty  meetings.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  professional  study  this 
year,  however,  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  material  produced.  This 
material,  moreover,  deals  with  the  instructional  side  of  school  work — the 
experiences  which  children  have,  the  subject  matter  involved,  et  cetera. 
Obviously  there  are  important  phases  of  the  curriculum  and  the  Course  of 
Study  which  are  not  provided  for  through  this  rather  restricted  participa- 
tion.   What  are  they  and  how  should  they  be  treated? 

What  Kind  of  Course  of  Study  Do  Teachers  Want? 

A  curriculum  of  the  school  represents  the  experiences  which  children  would  1 
have  umier  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  A  curriculum  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, cannot  be  written  out  in  advance  or  in  detail  and  would  vary  with  local  i 
comlitions  and  with  individual  children  and  teachers.  The  Course  of  Study, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  written  out  or  printed.  It  is  defined  as  a  manual  1 
to  }?uide  and  assist  the  teacher  in  developing  the  curriculum  and  in  making  c 
teaching  more  effective.  If  this  is  the  function  of  a  course  of  study,  what  i 
characteristics  should  it  have?  What  help  should  it  give?  Each  individual  il 
teacher  should  say  for  herself  what  kind  of  course  of  study  she  needs  and  d 
would  like  to  have.  That  the  teacher  may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  her  r 
thoughts  known  on  this  subject,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Executive  Council  of  •( 
the  county  or  city  unit  make  definite  provision  for  a  consideration  of  this  i 
question  by  the  teachers  of  that  unit.  This  may  be  done  through  a  special  tl 
committee  set  up  for  this  purpose,  or  by  having  the  principal  of  each  school  •! 
furnish  a  composite  report  for  the  teachers  of  his  school.  Where  there  are  'i 
one-teacher  schools  or  other  small  schools,  the  reports  may  be  furnished  by  ij 
each  individual  teacher.  All  of  the  material  prepared  would  be  turned  over  |i 
to  the  local  Executive  Council  who  would  then  make  it  available  to  the  State  < 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this  mate-  i- 
rial  in  the  general  make-up  of  the  printed  Course  of  Study,  it  is  requested  •< 
the  material  be  filed  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  not  •! 
later  than  March  1.    The  question  to  be  answered  is  this : 

"What  types  of  help  or  information  should  the  Course  of  Study  give  if  it  t' 
is  to  be  of  greatest  service  to  the  teacher  in  making  her  teaching  most 
effective?" 

As  a  suggestion,  and  for  any  assistance  it  may  give  in  a  consideration  of 
this  question,  it  is  found  that  in  a  recent  State  Course  of  Study  these  seven 
standards  or  criteria  are  set  up  and  are  carried  out : 

"1.  A  Course  of  Study  should  state  the  general  objectives  or  aims  to  be 
accomplished. 
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2.  It  should  specify  what  to  teach  in  the  way  of  subject  matter. 

3.  It  should  specify  when  to  teach  it. 

4.  It  should  suggest  how  to  teach  the  different  phases  of  work. 

5.  It  should  provide  adjustments  for  individual  differences  of  pupils. 

6.  It  should  provide  for  measurement  of  results. 

7.  It  should  provide  or  suggest  teacher  helps  and  references" 

The  answer  to  this  question  should  reflect  the  teacher's  personal  needs  and 
her  own  philosophy  of  education.  The  question  is  not  intended  as  an  aca- 
demic one  to  be  answered  in  an  academic  way.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
question  in  which  it  is  felt  that  each  teacher  has  an  interest  and  one  which 
she  alone  can  most  satisfactorily  answer. 

What  Should  tho  Next  Step  In  Curriculum  Making  Be? 

While  it  is  necessary  to  print  a  Course  of  Study  following  this  year's  par- 
ticipation and  work,  it  is  recognized  that  only  a  beginning  to  curriculum 
construction  can  be  made  in  one  year.  Teachers  will  be  conscious  of  this 
fact  as  they  participate  during  the  year.  Since  it  is  admitted  that  only  a 
beginning  can  be  made  in  one  year,  teachers  are  asked  to  help  formulate  a 
plan  for  a  fundamental,  continuous  program.  The  Executive  Council  in  each 
county  and  city  unit  is  asked,  therefore,  to  provide  the  machinery  by  which 
the  teachers  of  that  unit  may  say  what  the  next  steps  in  curriculum  making 
should  be.  A  long-range  view  should  be  taken  looking  toward  making  funda- 
mental improvements  in?  all  educational  endeavors.  What  direction  should 
education  take?  Is  it  going  in  that  direction  now?  How  can  education  get 
from  where  it  is  to  where  it  ought  to  be?  These  are  questions  that  must  be 
answered.  They  challenge  the  professional  interest  and  zeal  of  the  teachers. 
They  test  their  philosophy  of  education. 

It  may  be  the  Executive  Council  of  the  local  school  unit  should  assume 
this  responsibility.  No  doubt  in  its  work  of  reviewing  the  material  which 
would  be  turned  in  to  it  through  the  Production  Committees,  obvious  gen- 
eral weaknesses  will  be  revealed  which  a  long,  carefully  planned  program 
of  study  would  correct.  These  weaknesses  may  involve  (1)  the  philosophy 
of  education  which  teachers  may  now  haj^e,  (2)  their  technique  of  teaching, 
(3)  their  preparation  for  the  work  they  are  doing,  or  (4)  problems  of  school 
administration.  If  the  local  Executive  Council  does  not  assume  definite  re- 
sponsibility for  a  careful  study  of  what  to  do  next,  it  is  recommended  that 
a  county  or  city-wide  committee  be  selected  to  study  and  report  on  this  ques- 
tion. If  this  should  be  a  special  committee  it  is  suggested  that  the  personnel 
include  representatives  from  the  administrative  group  and  teachers  from  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  divisions. 

In  a  consideration  of  "Some  General  Problems"  enough  has  been  said  to 
!  emphasize  the  fact  that  (1)  the  Course  of  Study  is  to  render  the  help  for 
which  teachers  feel  a  need,  that  (2)  the  job  has  just  been  started  with  this 
i  year's  work,  and  that  (3)  teachers  are  to  help  determine  what  the  next  step 
I  should  be.    Teachers  are  asked  to  attack  these  questions  with  all  the  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  that  would  characterize  their  participation  in  any  other 
phase  of  the  work. 
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Edwin  Pate,  Laurinburg. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 


W.  G.  Gaston,  Gastonia. 
O.  J.  Holler.  Union  Mills. 


LeRoy  Martin,  Executive  Secretary. 
C.  F.  Gaddy,  Assistant  Secretary. 
R.  D.  Beam,  Heating  Engineer. 
J.  E.  Hunter,  Accounting  Clerk. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Ruby  Davis,  Stenographer. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Ex  Officio 

President,  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Greensboro,  N.  E.  A.  Director,  T.  Wingate  Andrews, 

Chairman.  High  Point. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Guthrie,  Kinston.  State  Superintendent,  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 

Past  President,  Harry  P.  Harding,  Charlotte.  Raleigh. 

Sec'y-Treas.,  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 

District  Representatives 

Western  District,  A.  J.  Hutchins,  North  Central  District,  E.  -L.  Best, 
Canton.  Louisburg. 

North  Western  District,  W.  W.  Blair,  North  Eastern  District,  W.  A.  Graham, 
Greensboro.  Kinston. 

South  Piedmont  District,  H.  S.  Bach,  South  Eastern  District,  Ray  Funderburk, 
Hickory.  Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  CHAIRMEN 

Western  District   Miss  Cordelia  Camp,  Cullowhee. 

North  Western  District     Miss  Ruth  Fitzgerald,  Greensboro. 

South  Piedmont  District   S.  G.  Hawfield,  Concord. 

North  Central  District   _  Miss  Margaret  Herr,  Durham. 

North  Eastern  District   —  Miss  Elizabeth  Hyman,  Greenville. 

South  Eastern  District  B.  E.  Littlefield,  Jacksonville. 
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Presidents  of  Affiliated  Departments 

Art  Teachers  Mrs.  A.  E.  Stewart,  Durham 

City  and  County  Superintendents  and  Supervisors  P.  S.  Daniel,  Raleigh 

Classroom  Teachers  D.  K.  Stewart,  Raleigh 

Commercial  Teachers  Cora  Lee  Odom,  Charlotte 

Deans  of  Women  _  Grace  Lawrence,  Winston-Salem 

Dramatic  Art  Teachers  Mildred  English,  Raleigh 

Elementary  Teachers  H.  A.  Perry,  Willow  Springs 

English  Teachers  Emma  L.  Martin,  Wilmington 

French  Teachers  Alexander  C.  Seibert,  Wake  Forest 

German  Teachers  E.  C.  Metzenthin,  Chapel  Hill 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers  Mrs.  Laura  Holt  Terry,  Durham 

Higher  Education  R.  W.  McDonald,  Winston-Salem 

High  School  Principals  and  Teachers  _  William  Henry  Shaw,  Raleigh 

Home  Economics  Teachers  Mrs.  Maude  P.  Mclnnes,  Raleigh 

Junior  High  School  Department  E.  T.  McSwain,  Greensboro 

Latin  Teachers  Iva  Barden,  Raleigh 

Mathematics  Teachers  C.  G.  Mumford,  Raleigh 

Modern  Language  Teachers  L.  E.  Hinkle,  Raleigh 

Music  Teachers  C.  D.  Kutschinski,  Raleigh 

Primary  Teachers  Christine  Johnson,  Greenville 

Physical  Education  Teachers  Mrs.  Dorothy  Nash  Hutchinson,  Raleigh 

School  Librarians  Alyce  D.  Fuller,  Marion 

Science  Teachers  F.  Alex  Teass,  Durham 

Social  Science  Teachers  Mrs.  Lillian  Parker  Wallace,  Raleigh 

Spanish  Teachers  O.  K.  Lindeberg,  Durham 

Ungraded  Class  Teachers  Mi-s.  W,  E.  Taylor,  Charlotte 

Vocational  Education  Teachers  E.  C.  Jernigan,  Spring  Hope 

Vocational  Guidance  Teachers  Chase  Going  Woodhouse,  Greensboro 

EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

Isforth  Carolina  Education 

Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 

The  High  School  Journal 

Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  N.  W.  Walker,  Editor,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers  Record 

Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 

J.  H.  Bias,  President  Elizabeth  City       G.  C.  Shaw,  Treasurer  Oxford 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  G.  E.  Davis,  Executive 

Vice-President    Sedalia  Secretary    Raleigh 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
J.  H.  Bias  G.  C.  Shaw  T.  E.  McKinney  S.  B.  Simmons 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown    O.  R.  Pope  Mrs.  E.  D.  Holloman   J,  W.  Seabrook 

Miss  Louise  -M.  Latham  Miss  Maud  Mitchell    L.  E.  Boyd  A.  W.  Booker 

G.  E.  Davis 

COLLEGE  SECTION 

T.  E.  McKinney,  Chairman  I.  H.  Miller,  Chairman,  Program  Committee 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SECTION 
J.  J.  Adam,  Chairman  Miss  S.  E.  Martin,  Secretary 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION 
S.  E.  Duncan,  Jr.,  Chairman  Walter  Foster,  Secretary 

TEACHER  TRAINING  SECTION 
E.  R.  Garrett,  Chairman  Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Secretary 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION 
Miss  Glee  Wimberly,  Chairman  Miss  Willie  Mae  Robinson,  Secretary 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION 
Miss  Maude  M.  Mitchell,  Chiarman  Miss  Claudia  M.  Cathey,  Secretary 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
State  Institutions — ^White 

Postoffice 

Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges  : 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Frank  P.  Graham,  President 

R.  B.  House,  Dean  of  Administration 

N.  W.  Walker,  Professor  of  Education 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of 

North  Carolina  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Harrelson,  Dean  of  Administration 

T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 
"Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Jackson,  Dean  of  Administration 

John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges  : 

Buncombe  County  Junior  College  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

A.  C.  Reynolds,  President 

Teachers'  Colleges : 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  Boone,  N.  C. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  President 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Leon  R.  Meadows,  President 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

H.  T.  Hunter,  President 

State  Institutions — Colored 

Group  A — Standard  Four- Year  Colleges  : 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F.  D,  Bluford,  President 

W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President 

Alphonso  Elder,  Dean 

Group  B — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges:  (None) 
Teachers'  Colleges : 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

F.  L.  Atkins,  President 

Standard  Normal  Schools : 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Bias,  President 

State  Colored  Normal  School  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Seabrook,  President 

State  Institutions — Indian 

Standard  Normal : 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School  Pembroke,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Sawyer,  Superintendent 
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Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — White 


Postoffice 


Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges  : 

Atlantic  Christian  College  

H.  S.  Hilley,  President 

F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 
Catawba  College  


 Wilson,  N.  C. 


.Salisbury,  N.  C. 


Howard  R.  Omwake,  President 

J.  C.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Education 

Chowan  College   Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

W.  B.  Edwards,  President 

Miss  Newel  Mason,  Professor  of  Education 

Davidson  College  ^  _  Davidson,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Lingle,  President 

P.  H.  Gwyn,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University    Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Few,  President 

Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College  Elon  College,  N.  0. 

L.  E.  Smith,  President 

W.  C.  Wicker,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  McDonald  College  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

H.  G.  Bedinger,  President 

Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

S.  B.  Turrentine,  President 

Elizabeth  B.  Young,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College  _   Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President 

Carlisle  Shepard,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College  High  Point,  N.  C. 

G.  I.  Humphreys,  President 

C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Hickory,  N.  C. 

P.  E.  Monroe,  President 

G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  President 

B.  Y.  Tyner,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens-Chicora  College  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  President 

Ethel  Abernethy,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President 

Noble  R.  McEwen,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  President 

D.  B.  Bryan,  |*rofessor  of  Education 


Group  B — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 


Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Rev.  Benedict  Rettger,  Vice-President.. 

Boiling  Springs  Junior  College,  J.  L.  Jenkins,  President  

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President  

Davenport  College,  Wm.  A.  Jenkins,  President  

Lees-McRae  College,  Edgar  Tufts,  President  

Louisburg  College,  Rev.  A.  D.  Wilcox.  President  


 Belmont,  N.  C. 

.Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 

 Buie's  Creek,  N.  C. 

 Lenoir,  N.  C. 

 Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

 Louisburg,  N.  C. 
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PostoiJice 

Mars  Hill  College,  R.  L.  Moore,  President  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mitchell  College,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  President  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Montreat  Normal  School,  Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President  Montreat,  N.  C. 

Peace  Junior  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Pineland  School  for  Girls,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents  Salemburg,  N.  C. 

Presbyterian  Junior  College,  P.  Cary  Adams,  President  Maxton,  N.  C. 

Rutherford  College,  R.  L.  Patton,  President  Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines,  Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President  Asheville,  N.  C. 

St.  Mary's  School,  Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  President  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Coy  Muckle,  President  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Teachers'  Colleges : 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools,*  John  E.  Calfee,  President  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Unclassified  Institutions : 

Brevard  College,  E.  J.  Coltrane,  President  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Ebenezer-Mitchell  Home  School,  W.  S.  Sharp,  President  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — Colored 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges  : 

Bennett  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Daid  D.  Jones,  President 

Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President 

W.  C.  Donnell,  Professor  of  Education 

Livingstone  College  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Trent,  President 

I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 

Shaw  University  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

William  Stuart  Nelson,  President 

N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President 

Percy  Young,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges  : 

Barber-Scotia  College,  L.  S.  Cozart,  Dean  Concord,  N.  C. 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  Rev.  H.  Nau,  President  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  Dr.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Sedalia,  N.  C. 

LICENSED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Sanford  Business  College  Sanford,  N.  C. 

M.  C.  Thomas  Business  College  Thomasville,  N.  C. 


For  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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DIRECTORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Asheville  Normal  School  John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville 

Catawba  College  John  C.  Hadley,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Davidson 

Duke  University  Holland  Holton,  Durham 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadovsrs,  Greenville 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska  B.  J.  Childs,  Durham 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women  J.  H.  Cook,  Greensboro 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  T.  E.  Browne,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest  College  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  H.  T.  Hunter,  CuUowhee 

Colored 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  School  J.  H.  Bias,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  Normal  School  J,  W.  Seabrook,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  W.  C.  Donnell,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College  .'.  I.  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Shaw  University  N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  F.  L,  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 


ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Home  Mrs.  Fannie  Sharpe,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

Alexander  Schools  W.  E.  Sweatt,  Superintendent,  Union  Mills 

Appalachian  School  Miss  Katherine  Califf,  Superintendent,  Penland 

Baptist  Orphanage  (Mills  Home)  1.  G.  Greer,  Superintendent,  Thomasville 

*Buncombe  Childrens  Home  Miss  Emma  Donoho,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage  Father  John  P.  Manley,  Superintendent,  Nazareth 

tChildren's  Home  Society  John  J.  Phoenix,  Superintendent,  Greensboro 

Christian  Orphanage  C.  D,  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Elon  College 

Eleida  Home  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Superintendent,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Superintendent,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  J.  H.  Bennett,  Superintendent,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans  Home  Rev.  E.  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  Banner  Elk 

Junior  Order  Orphanage  W.  M.  Shuford,  Superintendent,  Lexington 

Junior  League  Baby  Home  Miss  Susan  Brown,  Asheville 

♦Juvenile  Relief  Home  Miss  Mary  Cahill,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home  R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Colored)  E.  P.  Garrett,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Mr.  O.  V.  Woolsey,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Raleigh 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home  Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon,  Superintendent,  High  Point 

Mountain  Orphanage  Rev.  J.  H.  Gruver,  Superintendent,  Black  Mountain 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  Ray  P.  Lyerly,  Superintendent,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellows  Home  W.  C.  Beamon,  Superintendent,  Goldsboro 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Presbterian  Orphans  Home  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  J.  K.  Knowles,  Superintendent,  Clayton 

Quaker  Children's  Home  J.  A.  Price,  Superintendent,  McConnells 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute  Miss  Ora  Hull,  Superintendent,  Bostic 

Thompson  Orphanage  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

♦Wright  Refuge  Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham 


*  Temporary  care  institutions. 


t  Child-placing  institutions. 
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STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 


State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  

State  Hospital  at  Morganton  

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  

Soldiers  Home  

Confederate  Woman's  Home  


 Julian  W.  Ashby,  Raleigh 

 „  John  McCampbell,  Morganton 

 „  W.  C.  Linville,  Goldsboro 

 P.  P.  McSwain,  Sanatorium 

.Dorothy  M.  Sutton,  Superintendent,  Gastonia 

 W.  T.  Mangum,  Raleigh 

 Mrs.  Ina  Foust  Smith,  Fayetteville 


STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENT  AND  DELINQUENT 

N,  C.  School  for  the  White  Blind  and  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf....G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  E,  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Caswell  Training  School  F.  M.  Register,  Kinston 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys  S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  Grace  M.  Robson,  Eagle  Springs 

State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women  Miss  Elsa  Ernst,  Kinston 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

County  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Alamance  M.  E.  Yount,  Graham  .C.  P.  Albright,  Graham 

Alexander  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  W.  S.  Patterson,  Stony  Point 

Alleghany  John  M.  Cheek,  Sparta  JM.  E.  Reeves,  Laurel  Springs 

(Ex.  Office:  Elkin) 

Anson  R.  W.  Allen,  Wadesboro  Benj.  W.  Ingram,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  J,  B.  Hash,  Jefferson  Ed  Davis,  Tuckerdale 

(Ex.  Office:  West  Jefferson) 

Avery  Geo.  M.  Bowman,  Newland  H.  B.  Burleson,  Newland 

Beaufort  H.  H.  McLean,  Washington  .John  B.  Sparrow,  Washington 

Bertie  H.  W.  Early,  Windsor  _  J.  H.  Spruill,  Windsor 

Bladen  A.  E.  Lee,  Elizabethtown  Angus  Cromartie,  Garland 

Brunswick  R.  E.  Sentelle,  Southport  L.  H.  Phelps,  Supply 

Buncombe  Frank  L.  Wells,  Asheville  Kingsland  Van  Winkler,  Asheville 

Burke  R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton  JVI.  S.  Arney,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  S.  G.  Hawfield,  Concord   .W.  R.  Odell,  Concord 

Caldwell  J.  W.  Mcintosh,  Lenoir   J)r.  A.  D.  Abernethy,  Granite  Falls 

Camden  E.  P.  Leary,  Camden  Jl.  L.  Bray,  Belcross 

Carteret  J.  G.  Allen,  Beaufort  G.  W.  Huntley,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Vance  E.  Swift,  Yanceyville  C.  J.  Fowlkes,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4 

(Ex.  Office:  Danville,  Va.) 

Catawba  J.  A.  Capps,  Newton  C.  V.  Cline,  Hickory 

Chatham  W.  R.  Thompson,  Pittsboro  JE.  R.  Hinton,  Pittsboro 

Cherokee  A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy  „.P.  A.  Mauney,  Murphy 

Chowan  W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  Thos.  W.  Elliott,  Edenton 

Clay  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville  Mark  Weaver,  Hayesville 

(Ex.  Office:  Murphy) 

Cleveland  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby  W.  A.  Ridenhour,  King's  Mountain 

Columbus  Henry  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Whiteville  J.  H.  Land,  Chadbourn 

Craven  R.  S.  Proctor,  New  Bern  _  C.  A.  Seifert,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  A.  B.  Willcins,  Fayetteville  H.  S.  Averitt,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  T.  B.  Elliott,  Currituck  H.  G.  Dozier,  Moyock,  R. 

(Ex.  Office:  Snowden) 
Dare  R.  H.  Atkinson,  Manteo  .M.  D.  Sawyer,  East  Lake 

(Ex.  Office:  Elizabeth  City) 
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County  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Davidson  Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington  JI.  D.  Townsend,  Lexington 

Davie   W.  F.  Robinson,  Mocksville  J.  B.  Johnston,  Mocksville 

Duplin  J.  O.  Bowman,  Kenansville  Jl.  H.  Carlton,  Warsaw 

Durham  L.  H.  Barbour,  Durham  _  Dr.  W.  I.  Cranford,  Durham 

Edgecombe  J.  A.  Abernethy,  Tarboro  Dr.  Julian  M.  Baker,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  T.  H.  Cash,  Winston-Salem  JP.  Frank  Hanes,  Walkertown 

Franklin  E.  L.  Best,  Louisburg  _  -A..  F.  Johnson,  Louisburg 

Gaston  F.  P.  Hall,  Gastonia   ^.  N.  Boyce.  Gastonia 

Gates  H.  C.  Sawyer,  Gatesville  ^.  P.  Cross,  Gatesville 

(Ex.  Office:  Roduco) 
Graham  J.  H.  Moody,  Robbinsville  E.  C.  Cody,  Robbinsville 

(Ex.  Office:  Topton) 

Granville  J.  F.  Webb,  Oxford  J.  W.  Dean,  Oxford 

Greene   A.  B.  Alderman,  Snow  Hill  „  Dr.  D.  S.  Harper,  Snow  Hill 

(Ex.  Office:  Kinston) 

Guilford  Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro  J.  H.  Joyner,  Whitsett 

Kalifax...  A.  E.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapids  Jl.  L.  Towe,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Harnett  B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington  JI.  W.  Prince,  Dunn 

Haywood.  Jack  Messer,  Waynes viUe  JR.  T.  Messer,  Waynesville 

Henderson  R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville  -John  A.  Hudgens,  Flat  Rock 

Hertford.  J,  R.  Brown,  Winton  „   .W.  A.  Thomas,  Cofield 

(Ex.  Office:  Cofield) 

Hoke  ^W.  P.  Hawfield,  Raeford   Louis  Parker,  Raeford,  R.  2 

Hyde  G.  M.  Guthrie,  Swan  Quarter  J.  H.  Swindell,  Swan  Quarter 

(Ex.  Office:  Belhaven) 

Iredell  J.  H.  Gentry,  Statesville  JL.  C.  Bunch,  StatesviUe 

Jackson  M.  B.  Madison,  Sylva  _  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  Sylva 

Johnston  B..  B.  Marrow,  Smithfield    W.  H.  Call,  Selma 

Jones  A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton  JF.  J.  Koonce,  Comfort 

(Ex.  Office:  PoUocksviUe) 

Lee   G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford  .J.  C,  Watson,  Jonesboro,  R.  4 

Lenoir  E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston  .T.  A.  Turner,  Pink  Hill 

Lincoln  Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton   X>r.  W.  G.  Bandy,  Lincolnton 

Macon  M.  D.  Billings,  Franklin  Alex  Moore,  Franklin 

Madison  D.  M.  Robinson,  Marshall  _Lee  Ramsey,  Marshall 

Martin  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston  .W.  O.  Griffin,  Williamston 

McDowell  Barron  Caldwell,  Marion  31.  L.  Good,  Sevier 

Mecklenburg....Frank  A.   Edmonson,   Charlotte  .W.  B.  McClintock,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Nathan  H.  Yelton,  Bakersville  „Tarp  Turbyfill,  Clarrissa 

(Ex.  Office:  Toecane) 

Montgomery.... J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy  „  E.  R.  Wallace,  Troy 

Moore  H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage  _  _John  W.  Graham,  Aberdeen 

Nash  L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville   „  F.  V.  Avent,  Whitakers,  R.  2 

New  Hanover.Ray  Funderburk,  Wilmington  JHerbert  A.  Lynch,  Wilmington 

Northampton.. P.  J.  Long,  Jackson  E,  S.  Bowers,  Jackson 

Onslow  A.  H.  Hatsell,  Jacksonville  „  W.  L,  Humphrey,  Verona 

Orange   R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro  „  „E,  C.  Compton,  Mebane,  R.  3 

Pamlico  P.  G.  Gallop,  Bayboro   J.  Y.  Sawyer,  Oriental,  R. 

Pasquotank  M.  P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City  D.  W.  Morgan,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2 

Pender  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw   D.  J.  Farrior,  Jr.,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  F.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford  _  _T.  S.  White,  Hertford 

Person  S.  G.  Winstead,  Roxboro  „  W.  R.  Wilkerson,  Roxboro,  R.  1 

Pitt  D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville  _...W.  H.  Woolard,  Greenville 

Polk  P.  S.  White,  Columbus  „  R.  M.  Hall,  Saluda 

(Ex.  Office:  Tryon) 

Randolph  T.  Fletcher  Bulla,  Asheboro  _  L.  F.  Ross,  Asheboro 

Richmond.  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham  W.  N.  Everett,  Jr.,  Rockingham 

Robeson  J.  R.  Poole,  Lumberton   A.  B-  McRae,  Elrod 

Rockingham.  J.  E.  McLean,  Wentworth  _  J.  L.  Roberts,  Madison 

(Ex.  Office:  Reidsville) 

Rowan  S.  G.  Hasty,  Salisbury  H.  E.  Isenhour,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton  _  .W.  W.  Nanney,  Rutherfordton 
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County  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Sampson  D.  V,  Carter,  Clinton  M.  D.  Jackson,  Godwin,  R.  1 

Scotland  L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburg  _  W.  N.  McKenzie,  Gibson 

Stanly  James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle  O.  J.  Sikes,  Albemarle 

Stokes  J.  C.  Carson,  Germanton  J.  R.  Forrest,  Francisco 

Surry.  John  W.  Comer,  Dobson  _  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  1 

(Ex.  Office:  Mt.  Airy) 

Swain  C.  F,  Carroll,  Jr.,  Bryson  City_  S.  W.  Black,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania— G.  C.  Bush,  Brevard  J.  M.  Galloway,  Rosman 

Tyrrell  H.  G.  Robertson,  Columbia  .W.  W.  Sawyer,  Columbia 

Union  _..E.  H.  Broome,  Monroe  _  C.  C.  Burris,  Wingate 

Vance  E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson  R.  L.  Bennett,  Middleburg 

Wake  John  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh  N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest 

Warren  J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton  H.  W.  Walker,  Warrenton 

(Ex.  Office:  Warren  Plains) 

Washington  James  W.  Norman,  Plymouth  L.  E.  Hassell,  Roper 

Watauga  W.  H.  Walker,  Boone  J.  B.  Horton,  Vilas 

Wayne  J.  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro  _  J.  E.  Kelly,  Mount  Olive 

Wilkes  C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro  C.  O.  McNeil,  North  Wilkesboro 

(Ex.  Office:  N.  Wilkesboro) 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis,  Wilson  Doane  Herring,  Wilson 

Yadkin  J.  T.  Reece,  Yadkinville  M.  V.  Fleming,  Bconeville 

(Ex.  Office:  Crutchfield) 
Yancey   ~.E.  D.  Wilson,  Burnsville  _  Job  Thomas,  Lunday 


SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  BOARDS  OP  TRUSTEES 
OF  CITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 

Address  Superintendent  Chairman 

Albemarle  _  Claud  Grigg  W.  L.  Mann 

Andrews  Jos.  J.  Stone  H.  C.  Whitaker 

Asheboro  R.  J.  Hilker  J.  O.  Redding 

Asheville  _  R.  H.  Latham   R.  H.  McDuffie 

Burlington  _...H.  M.  Roland  Walter  M.  Williams 

Canton  A.  J.  Hutchins  W.  R.  Crute 

Chapel  Hill  George  Howard.  W.  S.  Roberson 

Charlotte  H.  P.  Harding  Arthur  H.  Wearn 

Cherryville  Hunter  Huss  J.  T.  Allen 

Clinton  B.  E.  Lohr   Dr.  O.  L.  Parker 

Concord  A.  S.  Webb  Ed  Sauvain 

Durham  W.  F.  Warren  _  Dr.  W.  H,  Wannamaker 

Edenton  „  John  A.  Holmes  -Thomas  Chears 

Elizabeth  City  E.  E. 


Fugate  _. 

 .W. 

Lynch  _  

..-  S. 

e  Sisk  

 Q. 

..„  J. 

C.  Whitaker 


O.  Purnell 

Fremont  H.  Wellons   B.  F.  Aycock 

Gastonia  W.  P.  Grier  „C.  W.  Gunter 

Glen  Alpine  Boyce  S.  Plaxco  J.  H.  Giles 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong.™  „W.  A.  Dees 

Greensboro   G.  B.  Phillips  Claude  Kiser 

Greenville   .J.  H.  Rose  James  L.  Little 

Hamlet  „...JH:.  M.  Kyzer  T.  A.  Morris 

Henderson  „  E.  M.  Rollins  G.  W.  Knott 

Hendersonville   F.  M.  Waters  R.  P.  Freeze 

Hickory_  R.  W.  Carver   Chas.  H.  Geitner 

High  Point  _..T.  Wingate  Andrews   C.  F.  Tomlinson 

King's  Mountain™  B.  N.  Barnes  ,Dr.  L,  P.  Baker 

Kinston  W.  A.  Graham  „C.  W.  Howard 
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Address 

Superintendent 

Lenoir  

 C.  S.  Warren  

Lexington  

 A.  W.  Honeycutt  

Lincolnton  

  Wiley  M.  Pickens  

Lumberton  

 .W.  B.  Crumpton  

Marion  

 .W.  R.  Kirkman   

 H.  C.  Miller  

 .W.  F.  Starnes  

Chairman 
Karl  Bishopric,  Spray 


.R.  D.  Newton 
.H.  E.  Stacy 
..J.  O,  Busick 
-R.  J.  Noyes 
.Z.  V.  Faulkner 
-Jl.  H.  Baker 
-J.  W.  Carter 

Morven  Marcus  L.  Ham,  Jr  C.  E.  Ratliff 

Mount  Airy  L.  B.  Pendergraph  Dr.  Moir  S.  Martin 

Murphy  Ilieronymus  Bueck  .T.  S.  Evans 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith  Judge  R.  A.  Nunn 

Newton  M.  C.  Campbell  J.  Y.  Killian 

North  Wilkesboro  W.  D.  Halfacre  W.  H.  H.  Waugh 

Oxford  C.  G.  Credle  Dr.  W.  N.  Thomas 

Raleigh  P.  S.  Daniel  George  A.  Iseley 

Red  Springs  J.  F.  Pugh  ,Hiram  Grantham 

Reidsville  L.  J.  Perry  ,  W.  S.  Somers 

Roanoke  Rapids  C.  W.  Davis  T.  W.  Mullen 

J.  Bell  Bruce  Benton 

M.  Wilson  J.  C.  Braswell 

H.  Knox  Stable  Linn 

R.  Wheeler  .Dr.  Lynn  Mclver 

L.  Smith  Dr.  T.  B.  Gold 

W.  Webster  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Herr 

M.  Gray  J.  C.  Fowler 

Tarboro  William  A.  Mahler  Donnell  Gilliam 

Thomasville  D.  W.  Maddox  C.  F.  Lambeth 

Tryon  W.  A.  Schilletter  Nelson  Jackson,  Jr. 

Wadesboro  F.  R.  Richardson  T.  C.  Coxe 

Washington  E.  S.  Johnson  Dr.  Z.  L.  Edwards 

Weldon  A.  W.  Oakes,  Jr  N.  J.  Shepherd 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis  N.  M.  Schaurn 

Winston-Salem  J.  W.  Moore  B.  S.  Womble 


Rockingham  

 L. 

Rocky  Mount  

 Jl. 

Salisbury  

 J. 

Sanford  

 G. 

Shelby  

 B. 

Southern  Pines  

 F. 

Statesville  

 R. 

RURAL.  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS — White 

County  Supervisor  Address 

Cabarrus  Miss  Mary  Hyman  Concord 

Davidson  Miss  Margaret  Linker  Lexington 

Durham  Miss  Matilda  O.  Michaels  Durham 

Forsyth  Miss  Kathleen  Emerson  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  .Miss  Carrie  Glenn  Gastonia 

Johnston  Miss  Mary  Wells  Smithfield 

Mecklenburg  Miss  Eloise  Rankin  Charlotte 


SUPERVISORS  IN  CITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 


System  or 

P.  O.  Address  Name 

Durham  :  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Prima 

Greenville  JMiss  Eva  Keeter 

Leaks ville  H.  M.  Bowling,  Elementary 

Roanoke  Rapids  Miss  Clara  Hearne 
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STATE  COMMISSION  ON  ADULT  ILLITERACY 


Mrs.  J.  K.  Slear,  Chairman  Charlotte 

Mr,  L.  H.  Hodges,  Vice  Chairman  Spray 

Mr.  R.  M.  Grumman,  Secretary  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Land  Statesville 

Mrs.  Howard  G.  Etheridge  Asheville 

Mr.  Waiter  Murphy  Salisbury 

Miss  Marjorie  Beal  Raleigh 

Mr.  C.  E.  Teague  Greensboro 

Mr.  Erwin  Holt  Burlington 

Superintendent  T.  Wingate  Andrews  High  Point 

Superintendent  George  Wheeler  Sanford 

Superintendent  Edgar  E.  Bundy  Elizabeth  City 

Mr.  I.  C.  Griffin  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Morris  Asheville 

Mrs.  Claude  S.  Morris  Salisbury 

Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee  _  Sylva 

Dr.  H.  W.  Odum  Chapel  Hill 

Prof.  E.  W.  Boshart  Raleigh 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  La  Grange 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Browne  Raleigh 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Brawley  Durham 

Mrs.  Estelle  Smith  _  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Burke  Hobgood  Durham 

Miss  Mamie  Parker  Graham 

President  H.  T.  Hunter  Cullowhee 

President  B.  B.  Dougherty  Boone 

Mr.   Hugh   McRae  Wilmington 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith  Raleigh 


JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISORS — (Colored) 


County  Name  and  Address 

Alamance  Mrs.  Maud  H.  Ivey,  Graham,  N.  C. 

Anson  Mrs.  Phyllis  O'Kelly,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Beaufort  Mr.  J.  C.  Bias,  Pantego,  N.  C. 

Bertie  Mrs.  Rachel  A.  Luton,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Bladen  Mrs.  Edith  Douglas,  Elizabethtown,  N.  C. 

Brunswick  Mr.  E.  O.  Gandy,  Rt.  1,  Box  75,  Leland,  N.  C. 

Cabarrus  Miss  Marion  Woods,  158  Tournament  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Caswell  Mr.  N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Catawba  Miss  Mary  J.  Moore,  Maiden,  N.  C. 

Chatham  Miss  DeLois  Edwards,  Siler  City,  N.  C. 

Cleveland  Miss  Violet  C.  Thomas,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Columbus  Mrs.  Ciara  B.  Hicks,  Chadbourn,  N.  C. 

Craven  Mrs.  Clara  D.  Mann,  72  George  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Cumberland  Mrs.  Anne  C.  Waddell,  Gillespie  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Currituck  /  j^.^^  ^  Marshburn,  Moyock,  N.  C. 

Camden  ( 

Duplin  Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner,  Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Durham  Mrs.  Gertrude  Taylor,  N.  C.  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Bratcher,  Box  801,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Forsyth  Miss  Dollye  B.  Patterson,  111  N.  Trade  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Franklin  Miss  Ethel  Syms,  Box  14,  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Gaston  Miss  Maude  Mitchell,  604  N.  York  St.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Gates  Mrs.  Merlia  H.  Brewington,  R.F.D.  1,  Box  29,  Sunbury,  N.  C. 

Granville  Miss  Alice  Rayford,  Drawer  1014,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Greene  Miss  Viola  Welch,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Guilford  Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Coles,  1015  Benbow  Road,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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County  Name  and  Address 

Halifax  Miss  Bessie  T.  Shields,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

Harnett  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  Lillington,  N.  C. 

Hertford.  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Hart,  Winton,  N.  C. 

Hoke  Mrs.  Mayme  Scurlock,  Raeford,  N.  C. 

Hyde  JVIr.  O.  A.  Peay,  Scranton,  N,  C. 

Iredell  Mrs.  Mary  C.  HoUiday,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Jones  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Wynn,  16  William  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Lee  JMr.  W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

Lenoir  Miss  Cynthia  A.  Holmes,  P.  O.  Box  57,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Lincoln  Miss  Annie  B.  Wade,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Martin  Mrs.  Mary  Gray,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  Nellie  Bess  Dykes,  Rt.  10,  Box  300,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Nash  Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich,  517  W.  Thomas  Street,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Northampton  Miss  Willie  Mae  Jeffries,  Rich  Square,  N.  C. 

Onslow  Mr.  C,  H.  McLendon,  Jacksonville,  N.  C,  Box  121. 

Orange  Mrs.  Norma  Snipes,  309  McDade  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Pamlico  Mr.  Walter,  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro,  N.  C. 

Pender  Mrs.  Hattie  V.  Gattison,  Rocky  Point,  N.  C. 

Person  Mrs.  Pearl  H.  Pittman,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Pitt  Mr.  G.  R.  Whitfield,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Randolph  Mrs.  Effa  Reid  McCoy,  31  Greensboro  St.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Richmond  Mrs.  Leilia  Kelly  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  762,  Hamlet,  N.  C. 

Robeson  Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Hayswood,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Rowan  Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  700  W.  Monroe  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Rutherford  Miss  Gladys  M.  Whitfield,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Sampson  Miss  Ada  G.  Battle,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Scotland  JMiss  Bennie  E.  McLaurin,  608  Taft  St.,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Union  Miss  Fannie  P.  Beaty,  805  Lane  St.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Vance  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson,  N.  C, 

Wake  Miss  Nora  Evans,  Method,  N.  C. 

Warren  Mr.  G.  E.  Cheek,  Wise,  N.  C. 

Washington  Miss  Elizabeth  Pittman,  Rt.  1,  Box  25,  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Wayne  Miss  S.  Mae  Rudd,  R.F.D.  4,  Box  286,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  COMMISSION 


H.  M.  Roland,  Chairman  _  Burlington 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Secretary  Durham 

Miss  Nena  DeBerry  Salisbury 

Miss  Elizabeth  Black  Concord 

C.  C.  Russ  Benson 

E.  H.  Hartsell  Elizabeth  City 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  N.  W.  Walker,  Chairman  Chapel  Hill 

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Secretary  Lexington 

J.  M.  Shields   New  Bern 

Miss  Kate  Finley  Rockingham 

J.  H.  Grigg  Shelby 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

County* 

Superintendent 

Address 
 Graham 

 Taylorsville 

 Wadesboro 

 Mrs.  Mary  G.  Wall  

 Newland 

 Mrs.  I.  P.  Hodges  

Washington 

 Frank  Sasser  

 Shallotte 

 Asheville 

Burke  

 Morganton 

Cabarrus  

 E.  Farrell  White  

 Concord 

 Lenoir 

 Miss  Victoria  Bell  

 Newton 

 Mrs.   L.  H.  Ledford  

 Shelby 

 Whiteville 

 !  Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford  

 New  Bern 

Cumberland  

 Mrs.  J.  F.  L.  Armfield  

 Fayetteville 

 Mrs.  Harvey  Boney  

 Kenansville 

 W.   E.  Stanley  

 Durham 

 A.  W.  Cline  

...Winston-Salem 

Franklin  

 Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchner  

 Louisburg 

 Gastonia 

 E.  S.  A.  EUenor  

 Gates 

 Mrs.   Lee  C.  Taylor  

 Oxford 

Guilford  

 J.  B.  Hall  

....Scotland  Neck 

Harnett  

Iredell  

 Mrs.  E.  M.  Land  

 Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston  

 Smithfield 

,  E.  0.  McMahon  

 Sanford 

 Kins  ton 

Macon  

 Miss  Rachel  Davis  

 Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick  

 Marion 

 Wade  H.  Williams  

 Charlotte 

 Biscoe 

Nash  

 Mrs.  J.  K.  Smith  

New  Hanover 

 J.  R.  Hollis  

 Geo.  H.  Lawrence  „  

Chapel  Hill 

Pasquotank  

 Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw  

Elizabeth  City 

Pitt  

 K.  T.  Futrell  

 R.  T.  Lloyd  

Richmond  

 0.   G.  Reynolds  

Robeson  

 Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod  

 Lumberton 

Rowan  

 Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton  

Rutherford  

 Mrs.  Fannie  W.  Cantrell  

 Rutherfordton 

 A.  W.  Daughtry  

Scotland  

 E.  F.  Murray  

Stanly  

    Otto    B.  Mabry  

Surry  

 Bausie  Marion  

Swain  

Union  

 J.  P.  Marsh  

Vance  

 Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill  

Wake  

 Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  

 Miss  Lucy  I.  Leach  

Wayne  

 .Mi*s.  Laura  Kirby  Spicer  

Wilkes  

 C.  C.  McNeill  

Wilson  

*  In  counties  not  listed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  Welfare  Officer.    See  page  9. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCIPALS — (White) 

"S.  A."  denotes  membership  in  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States.  Date  of  original  accreditment  is  given  for  most  schools.  Where  no  date  is  given  the 
school  was  accredited  prior  to  1920. 

1.    County  Administrative  Units  (Rural) 


County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Alamance... 


Alexander.. 

Alleghany.. 
Anson  

Ashe..   


Avery. 


Beaufort. 


Bertie.. 


Bladen. 


Altamahaw-Ossipee. 

Alexander- Wilson  

Eli-Whitney  

Elon  College  

E.  M.  Holt  

Graham  

Haw  River  

Mebane  

Pleasant  Grove.....  

Sylvan  

Bethlehem  

Hiddenite  

Stony  Point  

Taylors  ville  

Piney  Creek  

Sparta  

Ansonville  

Burnsville  

Deep  Creek  

Lilesville  

Peachland  

Polkton  

Elkland  

Fleetwood  

Green  Valley  

Healing  Springs  

Jefferson  

Lansing  

Nathan's  Creek  

Riverview  

Virginia  Carolina  

West  Jefferson  

Altamont  

Cranberry  

Newland  

Aurora  

Bath  

Belhaven  

Chocowinity  

Pantego  

Aulander  

Colerain  

Mars  Hill  

Merry  Hill  

Powellsville  

Roxobel-Kelford  

Windsor  

Woodville-Lewiston.. 

Bladenboro  

Carver's  Creek  

Clarkton  

Elizabethtown  

Kelly  

Tar  Heel  

White  Oak  


David  Miller,  Elon  College,  R.  1  

G.  B.  Bobbins,  Graham,  R.  1  

W.  F.  Fuquae,  Saxapahaw  

W.  B.  Terrell,  Elon  College  

H.  G.  Self.  Burlington,  R.  1  

W.  A.  Young,  Graham  

J.  R.  Barker,  Graham  .... 

Joe  P.  Moore,  Mebane  

L.  R.  Williford,  Burlington,  R.  3... 

C.  V.  Ferguson,  Snow  Camp  

C.  L.  Matheson,  Taylorsville,  R.  1. 

C.  H.  Gryder,  Hiddenite  

J.  W.  McCall,  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville  

L.  K.  Halsey,  Piney  Creek  

C.  R.  Roe,  Sparta  

R.  E.  Beasley,  Ansonville  

L.  S.  Smmer,  Polkton,  R.  2  

B.  B.  Hester,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

W.  E.  Powell,  Lilesville  

T.  A.  Graham,  Peachland  

E.  T.  Parham,  Polkton  

Bruce  Bowlin,  Todd  

J.  A.  Stanley,  Fleetwood  

B.  H.  Duncan,  Trade,  Tenn  

R.  E.  L.  Plummer,  Grumpier  

G.  B.  Price,  Jefferson  , 

Albert  Martin,  Lansing  

A.  B.  Hurt,  Nathan's  Creek  

Wade  Eller,  Fig  

F.  C.  Nye,  Grassy  Creek  

J.  Clyde  Kelly,  West  Jefferson  

R.  Q.  Bault,  Crossnore  

Wesley  M.  Bagby,  Elk  Park  

J.  T.  Tanner,  Newland  

L.  E.  Mercer,  Aurora  

G.  A.  Wilson,  Bath  

Rowe  Henry,  Belhaven  

M.  B.   Stephens,  Washington  

E.  W,  Joyner,  Pantego  

L.  E.  Andrews,  Atdander  

M.  L.  Rowland,  Colerain  

D.  B.  Burgess,  Colerain,  vR.  1  

J.  A.  Williams,  Merry  Hill  

M.  G.  Williams,  Powellsville  

V.  E.  White,  Kelford  

F.  D.  Gooch,  Windsor  

T.  L.  Jones,  Lewiston  

E.  G.  Bourne,  Bladenboro  

E.  W.  Morgan,  Councils  

W.  R.  Latham,  Clarkton  

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  

M.  V.  Parish,  Kelly  

Fenton  Faison,  Tar  Heel  

R.  L.  Pittman,  White  Oak  


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

n-A 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

n-A 

II-B 

II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

n-A 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-B 

1931 

n-A 

1931 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1  Q94. 

II-A 

II-A 

Q  A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

Bolivia  

Leland  

Shallotte  

Southport  

Waccamaw  

Barnardsville  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain  

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Flat  Creek  

French  Broad  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Red  Oak  

Sand  Hill  

Sandy  Mush  

Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs  

Venable  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe   

Woodfin  

Rutherford  College.. 

Valdese  

Bethel  

Harrisburg  

Hartsell  , 

Kannapolis  , 

Mount  Pleasant  

W.  R.  Odell  

Winecoff  

Collettsville  

Granite  Falls  

Hudson  

King's  Creek  

Oak  Hill  

Happy  Valley  

Shiloh  

South  Mills  

Atlantic  

Beaufort  

Harkers  Island  

Morehead  City  

Newport  

Smyrna  

Cobb  Memorial  

Prospect  Hill  

Milton-Semora  

Yancey  ville  

Banoak  

Ball's  Creek  

Blackburn  

Catawba  

Claremont  

Maiden  


O.  C.  Johnson,  Bolivia  

H.  D.  Epting,  Leland  

Reginald  Turner,  Shallotte  

L.  J.  Dawkins,  Southport  

B.  M.  Crawford,  Ashe  

J.  R.  Adams,  Barnardsville  

B.  E.  Beasley,  Biltmore  

N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain  

Ed.  Warrick,  Candler  

S.  O.  Wilde,  Asheville,  R.  2  

Vernon  W.  Brown,  Fairview  

J.  M.  Plemmons,  Stocksville  

O.  H.  Tilson,  Asheville,  R.  2  

Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville  

C.  M.  McCracken,  Jr.,  Asheville,  R.2 

Pierce  Henderson,  Leicester  

J.  O.  Terrell,  Biltmore  

Frank  B.  Mann,  Alexander  

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler,  R.  2  

I.  H.  Butt,  Leicester,  R.  2  

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

M.  S.  Rose,  Skyland  _ 

Floyd  A.  Brigman,  Asheville,  R.  3.... 

F.  A.  Penland,  Weaverville  

W.  S.  Burleson,  Skyland  

T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville,  R.  1  

W.  E.  Wilson,  Rutherford  College.... 

C.  C.  Long,  Valdese  

H.  C  ^ludson,  Cabarrus  

Geo.  E.  Smith,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

W.  J.   Bullock,  Kannapolis  

G.  T.  Windell,  Mount  Pleasant  

J.  C.  Purser,  Concord,  R.  2  

W.  L.  Harriss,  Concord,  R.  2  

J.  E.  Cobb,  Collettsville  

Samuel,  Thompson,  Granite  Falls.... 

A.  B.  Huffines,  Hudson  

Boyd  B.  Robinson,  King's  Creek  

C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir,  R.  2  

C.  A.  Parlier,  Patterson  

J.  J,  Brothers,  Jr.,  Shiloh  

M.  P.  Wright,  South  Mills  

J.  Albert  Batson,  Atlantic  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Jr.,  Beaufort  

C.  D.  Chadwick,  Harker's  Island  

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  City  

R.  L.  Pruit,  Newport  

W.  C.  Eagles,  Smyrna  

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffin,  R.  1  

Holland  McSwain,  Prospect  Hill  

T.  B.  Thompson,  Blanck  

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

M.  S.  Brittain,  Hickory,  R.  2  

C.  H.  Cathey,  Newton,  R.  2  „ 

O.  N,  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1  

J.  E.  Coulter,  Catawba  

Cloyd  A.  Hager,  Claremont.  

J.  B.  Whitener,  Maiden  
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Mountain  View  

Oxford  

Sherrill's  Ford  

Startown  

Bells  

Bennett  

Bonlee  

Goldston  

Moncure  

Pittsboro  

Siler  City  

Silk  Hope  

Chowan  

Elf  

Hayesville  

Belwood  

Bethware  

Boiling  Springs  

Oasar  

Fallston  

Grover  

Lattimore  

Mooresboro  

No.  3  Township  

No.  8  Township  

Piedmont  

"Waco  

Acme  Delco  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Evergreen  

Fair  Bluff  

Hallsboro  , 

Tabor  

Whiteville  

Bridgeton  

Craven  Co.  F.  L  

Dover  

Jasper  

Eastover  

Gray's  Creek  

Hope  Mills  

Linden  

Massey  Hill  

South  River  

Seventy-First  

Stedman  

Moyock  

Poplar  Branch  

Avon  

Buxton  

East  Lake  

Kitty  Hawk  

Hatteras  

Manns  Harbor  

Manteo  

Rodanthe  

Stumpy  Point.  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Harry  V.  Chappell,  Hickory,  R.  1.... 

R.  K.  Johnston,  Conover  

Woodward  G.  Drum,  Claremont  

J.  L.  Sox,  Newton,  R.  1  

J.  M.  Hunter,  Apex,  R.  3  

A.  L.  Combs,  Bennett  

Curtis  Chrissman,  Bonlee  

W.  F.  Veasey,  Goldston  

R.  P.  Umstead,  Moncure  

J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  

J.  L.  Duncan,  Siler  City  

J.  D.  Shaw,  Siler  City,  R.  1  

P.  L.  Baumgardner,  Edenton,  R.  1.. 

J.  Walter  Moore,  Hayesville,  R.  3  

C.  D.  Killian,  Hayesville  

H.  M.  Young,  Belwood  

Hax  R.  Dixon,  Shelby,  R.  6  

0.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs  

L.  W.  Cain,  Casar  

W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston  

H.  B.  Covington,  Grover  

R.  D.  Arrowood,  Lattimore  

Broadus  Simmons,  Mooresboro  

Lawton  Blanton,  Shelby  

J.  A.  Riser,  Shelby,  R  5  

M.  L.  Turner,  Lawndale  

C.  M.  King,  Waco  

J.  R.  Marks,  Delco  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Cerro  Gordo  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

C.  E.  Snoddy,  Evergreen  

1.  C.  Pait,  Fair  Bluff  

J.  N.  Barber,  Hallsboro  

A.  A.  White,  Tabor  

G.  O.  Rogers,  Whiteville  

T.  A.  Windley,  Bridgeton  , 

C.  U.  Williams,  Vanceboro  

R.  L.  Pugh,  Dover  

Ben  W.  Brock,  New  Bern,  R.  2  

D.  S.  McCormick,  Fayetteville,  R.  1.. 

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills,  R.  2.... 

K.  A.  McDonald,  Hope  Mills  

E.  W.  Avent,  Jr.,  Linden  

Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Fayetteville,  RFD 

J.  H.  Allred,  Wade  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3  

J.  W.  Puckett,  Jr.,  Stedman  

R.  G.  Stephens,  Moyock  

Albert  Purcell,  Poplar  Branch  

S.  E.  Green,  Avon  

C.  P.  Gray,  Buxton  

Callie  Patrick,  East  Lake  

R.  B.  Young,  Kitty  Hawk  

Fuller  Taylor,  Hatteras  

L.  L.  Combs,  Manns  Harbor  

R.  J.  Gibson,  Manteo  

Walter  Cox,  Rodanthe  

A.  W.  Calloway,  Stumpy  Point  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 
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Arcadia  

Churchland  

D  avis-Townsend  

Denton  

Fair  Grove  

Hasty  

Linwood  

Midway  

Pilot  „  

Reeds  

Southmont  

Wallburg  

Welcome  

Farmington  

Jerusalem  , 

Mocksville  

Shady  Grove  

Smith  Grove  

Beulaville.  , 

B.  F.  Grady  

Calypso  

Chinquapin  

Faison  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Rose  Hill  

Wallace  

Warsaw  

Bethesda  

Bragtown  

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  

Oak  Grove  

Battleboro  

Conetoe  

Leggett  

South  Edgecombe.  

West  Edgecombe  

Clemmons  , 

Griffith  

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs  

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

Vienna  _  

Walkertown  

Bunn  

Edward  L.  Best  

Epsom  

Gold  Sand...  

Louisburg  

Youngsville  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Carl  Motsinger,  Welcome,  R.  1.  

J.  F.  Turner,  Jr.,  Linwood,  R.  1  

Curtis  Bivens,  Lexington,  R.  2.  

F.  H.  Smith,  Denton  

L.  H.  Koon,  Thomasville,  R.  3  

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville,  R.  2  

T.  K.  Huss,  Linwood  

J.  C.  Sink,  Lexington,  R.  1  

C.  E.  Cashatt,  Thomasville  R.  1  

E.  W.  Rentz,  Lexington,  R.  3  

E.  C.  Willis,  Southmont  

Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5.... 

H.  F.  Pardue,  Wallburg   

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome.  

G.  R.  Madison,  Farmington  

E.  W.  Junker,  Cooleemee  

,E.  C.  Staton,  Mocksville  _ 

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Advance  

C.  R.  Crenshaw,  Advance,  R.  1  

John  M.  Hargett,  Beulaville  

C.  H.  Walker,  Seven  Springs  

B.  B,  Holder,  Calypso  

Arthur  Ranes,  Chinquapin  

J.  S.  Fleming,  Faison  

W.  V.  Nix,  Kenansville   

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Magnolia  

D.  C.  Mosteller,  Rose  Hill  

J.  S.  Blair,  Wallace  

J.  K.  Long,  Warsaw  

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6   

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2  

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  7  

G.  A.  Short,  Durham,  R.  8  

W.  H.  Cherry,  Bahama  

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham  

Wm.  J,  Barefoot,  Battleboro.  

J.  P.  McBryde,  Conetoe  

S.  D.  Bundy,  Tarboro,  R.  4  

N.  E.  Gresham,  Pinetops  

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mount,  R.F.D... 
Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4.. 

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Kernersville.  

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville  

J.  H.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.... 
W.  S.  Horton,  Tobaccoville,  R.  1  

E.  K.  McNew,  Winston- Salem,  R.  7 
J.  C.  Colley,  Rural  Hall  

F.  M.  White,  Kernersville,  R.  1  

J.  F.  Barrier,  Pfafftown  

J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown  

S.  L.  Bowen,  Bunn  

R.  E.  Miller,  Spring  Hope.  R.  2  

George  E.  Crawley,  Henderson,  R.  1 
W.  Owen  Reed,  Gupton  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


W.  R.  Mills,  Louisburg  

W.  F.  Mitchell,  Youngsville.. 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
n-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

n-B 

II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

n-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

n-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

n-A 
n-A 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

n-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
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Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Belmont  

Bessemer  City  

Cramerton  

Dallas  

Lowell  

Mount  Holly  

Stanley  

Tryon  

Gates  

Gatesville  

Hobbsville  

Sunbury  

Robbinsville  

Stecoah  

Tapoco  

Berea  

Greedmoor  

Oak  Hill  

Stem  

Stovall  

Wilton  

Hookerton  

Maury  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

Alamance  

Allen  Jay  

Bessemer  

Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  

Jamestown  

McLeans  ville  

Monticello  

Nathaniel  Greene.. 

Oak  Ridge  

Pleasant  Garden... 

Proximity  

Rankin  

Stokesdale  

Summerfield  

Sumner  

Aurelian  Springs.. 

Hobgood  

Scotland  Neck  

Anderson  Creek  

Angier  

Benhaven  

Boone  Trail  

Buies  Creek  

Coats  

Dunn  

Erwin  (Duke)  

Lafayette  

Lillington  

Bethel  

Clyde  

Fine's  Creek  

Waynesville  


H.  C.  Sisk.  Belmont  

W.  O.  Kelly,  Bessemer  City  

A.  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton  

Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

E.  A.  Thompson,  Mount  Holly  

0.  L.  Riser,  Stanley  

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Bessemer  City,  R.  1 
T.  J.  Jessup,  Gates  

F.  B.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Gatesville  

J.  J.  Beale,  Hobbsville  

B.  L.  White,  Sunbury  

D.  C.  Butler,  Robbinsville  

Fulton  Thomasson,  Stecoah  

Christine  Anderson,  Tapoco  

W.  B.  Taylor,  Oxford,  R.  1  

J.  A.  Pitts,  Creedmoor  

F.  M.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2 

C.  L.  Gates,  Stem  

R.  C.  Young,  Stovall  

A.  B.  Starnes,  Franklinton,  R.  1  

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  E.  WiUiford,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

R.  W.  Isley,  Snow  Hill  

J.  B.  Haney,  Walstonburg  

Carl  E.  Mabry,  Greensboro,  R.  4  

E.  C.  Glasgow.  High  Point,  R.  3  

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  5  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville  

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  

E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  McLeansville  

E.  M.  Yoder,  Brown  Summit  

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

Notre  M.  Johnson,  Oak  Ridge  

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

Mary  Wills  McCulloch,  Greensboro.... 

H.  G.  Waters,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

C.  L.  Walker,  Stokesdale  

A.  C.  Metz,  Summerfield  

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1  

V.  C.  Matthews,  Littleton  

1.  C.  Ainsley,  Hobgood  

F.  M.  Tucker,  Scotland  Neck,  

F.  A.  Ficquett,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1  

John  O.  Wood,  Angier  

C.  H.  Dula,  Olivia  

R.  A.  Pope,  Mamers  

L.  H.  Campbell,  Buies  Creek  

Owen  Odum,  Coats  

J.  S.  Bryan,  Dunn  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

G.  T.  Proffit,  Kipling  

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington  

C.  C.  Hanson,  Waynesville,  R.  3  

S.  E.  Connatser,  Clyde  

F.  L.  Safford,  Crabtree,  R.  1  

M.  H.  Bowles,  Waynesville  


II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 



II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1931 

1932 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1933 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 



II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 



II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

S.A. 

 - 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II^A 

1929 

II-A 

S.A. 



II-A 

1925 

II-A 

S.A. 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 
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High  School 


Dana  

Edneyville  

Etowah  

Flat  Rock  

Fletcher  

Mill's  River  

Ahoskie  

Harrellsville  

Murfreesboro  

Raeford  

Engelhard  

Fairfield  

Ocracoke  

Sladesville  

Swan  Quarter  

Celeste  Henkel  

Central  

Cool  Springs  

Harmony  

Scotts  

Sharon  

Troutman  

Presbyterian  Orph'ge.. 

Union  Grove  

Cullowhee  

Glenville  

Sylva  

Webster  

Archer  Lodge.  

Benson  

Clayton  

Cleveland  

Corinth-Holder  

Four  Oaks  

Glendale  

Kenly  

Meadow  

Micro  

Pine  Level  

Princeton  

Selma  

Smithfield  

Wilson's  Mills  

Comfort  

Maysville  

Pollocksville  

Trenton  

Broadway  

Deep  River  

Greenwood  

Jonesboro  

Contentnea  

La  Grange  

Moss  Hill  

Pink  Hill  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Ct  F.  Jervis,  Dana  

T.  A.  Cathey,  Edneyville  

R.  W.  Jones,  Etowah  

E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock  

N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville,  R.F.D. 

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe.  

J.  H.  Moore,  Ahoskie  

T.  R.  Garrett,  Harrellsville  

J.  B.  Henson,  Murfreesboro  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford  

R.  L.  Shirlen,  Engelhard  

George  D.  Hardesty,  Fairfield  

Graydon  L.  Ring,  Ocracoke  

F.  M.  Eason,  Scranton  

G.  P.  Carr,  Swan  Quarter  

R.  B.  Madison,  Statesville,  R.  6  

W.  C.  Grose,  Statesville,  R.  2  

B.  M.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2  

R.  H.  Lankford,  Harmony  

E.  B.  Bass,  Scotts  

C.  R.  McLain,  Statesville,  R.  6  

G.  N.  Neel,  Troutman  

T.  L.  O'Kelly,  Barium  Springs  

A.  H.  Wolfe,  Union  Grove  

C.  A.  Hoyle,  Cullowhee  

F.  S.  Griffin,  Glenville  

W.  C.  Reed,  Sylva  

S.  B.  Hutchison,  Webster  

S.  T.  Liles,  Wilson's  Mills  

N.  G.  Woodlief,  Benson  

M.  T.  Lambeth,  Clayton  

G.  B.  Strickland,  Clayton,  R,  1  

Harry  Keller,  Zebulon,  R.  1  

J.  T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks  

E.  E.  Crawford,  Kenly,  R.  2  

G.  T.  Whitley,  Kenly  

C.  C.  Russ,  Benson,  R.F.D  

L.  J.  Worthington,  Micro  

J.  T.  Jerome,  Pine  Level  

M.  P.  Young,  Princeton  

O.  A.  Tuttle,  Selma  

A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfield  

S.  R.  Cotton,  Wilson's  Mills  

C.  F.  Boyette,  Comfort  

W.  B.  Moore,  Maysville  

W.  L.  Bowman,  Pollocksville  

E.  B.  Page,  Trenton  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Broadway  

W.  C.  Harward,  Moncure  

W.  G.  Coltrane,  Lemon  Springs  

W.  C.  Strowd,  Jonesboro  

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  1  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  La  Grange  

Charles  Reid  Ross,  Kinston,  R.  4  

A.  R.  Munn,  Pink  Hill  

John  A.  Winfield,  Kinston,  R.F.D.  5 
J.  B.  Wilder,  Kinston,  R.  2  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


II-B 
II-B 
IIB 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

I  II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1931 
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High  School 


North  Brook  

Rock  Springs.... 

Union   

Franklin  _., 

Highlands  

Nantahala  

Beach  Glen  

Ebbs  Chapel  

Hot  Springs  

Laurel  

Marshall  

Mars  Hill  

Spring  Creek.  


Walnut  

Bear  Grass  

Farm  Life  

Jamesville  

Oak  City  

Robersonville  

Williams  ton  

Glenwood.   

Nebo   

North  Cove  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden  

Bain   

Berryhill  

Cornelius  

Davidson  

Derita  

Huntersville  

Long  Creek  

Matthews   

Newell   

Oakhurst  , 

Paw  Creek  „  

Pineville  

Sharon  

Thomasboro  

Bakersville  ( Bowman ) 
Spruce  Pine  (Harris) 

Tipton  Hill  

Biscoe  

Candor  

Mt.  Gilead  

Star  

Troy  

Aberdeen  

Cameron  

Carthage  

Farm  Life  

Hemp  

Pinehurst  

Vass-Lakeview  

West  End  

Bailey  

Benvenue  

Castalia  

Coopers  

Middlesex  


Principal  and  School  Address 


J.  H.  Heafner,  Cherryville,  R  , 

J.  E.  Ramsey,  Denver  

T.  M.  Lutz,  Jr.,  Vale,  R.F.D  „, 

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  

O.  F.  Summer,  Highlands  

Jessie  Higdon,  Flats  „  _, 

J.  V.  HoweU,  Ivy   

Roscoe  Phillips,  Faust   

W.  L.  Rikerd,  Hot  Springs  

R.  W.  Cook,  White  Rock   

O.  S.  Dillard,  Marshall  ^  

A.  V.  Nolan.  Mars  HiU  , 

T.  P.  Burgess,  Spring  Creek  

J.  O.  WeUs,  Walnut  _  

T.  O.  Hickman,  Williamston,  R.  2. 
Chas.  A.  Hough,  Williamston,  R.  4.. 
James  T.  Uzzle,  Jamesville  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

R.  I.  Leake,  Robersonville  

D.  N.  Hix,  Williamston  

W.  B.  Harrill,  Nealsville  

W.  P.  Whitesides,  Nebo  

J.  G.  Michael,  Sevier  

G.  B.  Rhodes,  Old  Fort  

W.  A.  Young,  Marion,  R.  4  „... 

Ira  G.  Long,  Matthews,  R.  3  

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4   

H.  H.  Scott,  Cornelius  

C.  L.  Ives,  Davidson  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Derita  

H.  A.  Wood,  Huntersville  

C.  S.  Hinson,  Huntersville,  R.  1  

B.  M.  Squires,  Matthews  

J.  T.  Adams,  Newell  

R.  S.  Rainey,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

John  G.  Barnette,  Paw  Creek  

S.  A.  McDuffie,  Pineville  

C.  R.  Hutchinson,  Charlotte,  R.  2.. 

G.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Bakersville  

J.  B.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine  

W.  M.  Hickey,  Tipton  Hill  

C.   B.  Thomas,  Biscoe  

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor  

H.  A.  Nanney,  Mt.  Gilead.  

R.  C.  Kiser,  Star  , 

W.  E.  Pell,  Troy  

R.  C.  Zimmerman,  Aberdeen  

R.  F.  Lowry,  Cameron  

O.  B.  Welch,  Carthage  _.. 

J.  P.  Kiser,  Vass,  R.  1  

E.  A.  West,  Hemp  

W.  P.  Morton,  Pinehurst  

John  McCrummen,  Vass  

J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End  

J.  N.Grant.  Bailey  

H.  J.  Massey,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3  

W.  C.  Hopkins,  Castalia  ^. 

E.  C.  Pearce,  Elm  City,  R.F.D  

C.  B.  Honeycutt.  Middlesex  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-B 

II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1^24 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

II-B 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

193S 

II-A 

1923 
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County 


Nash  

New  Hanover 
Northampton. 


Onslow. 


Orange- 


Pamlico., 


Pasquotank. 


Pender.. 


Perquimans. 
Person  


Pitt.. 


Polk. 


Handolph. 


High  School 


Nashville  

Red  Oak  

Spring  Hope  

Whitakers  

New  Hanover  

Conway  

Gaston  

Jackson  

Rich  Square  

Seaboard  

Severn  

Woodland  

Dixon  

Jacksonville  

Richlands  

Swansboro  

White  Oak  

Aycock  

Efland  

Hillsboro  

Alliance  

Arapahoe  

Hobucken  

Oriental  

Stonewall  

Central  

Newland  

Weeksville  

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady.... 

Maple  Hill  

Topsail  

Perquimans  County. 

Allensville  

Bethel  Hill  

Helena  

Hurdle  Mills  

Roxboro  

Ayden  _ 

Bell  Arthur  

Belvoir  

Bethel  

Chicod  

Farmville  

Fountain  

Grifton  , 

Grimesland  

Pactolus  

Stokes  

Winterville  

Green  Creek  

Stearns  

SunnyView  

Farmer  

Franklinville  

Grays  Chapel  

Liberty  

Providence  

Ramseur  


Principal  and  School  Address 


A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville  

E.  C.  Jernigan,  Red  Oak  

D.  H.  Holliday,  Spring  Hope  

H.  A.  Hendricks,  Whitakers  

Fred  W.  Greene  

E,  N.  Riddle,  Conway  

Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Garysburg  

R.  R.  Jackson,  Jackson  

W.  J.  Early,  Rich  Square  

T.  R.  Everett,  Seaboard  

W.  S.  Clarke,  Severn  

C.  G.  Maddrey,  Woodland  

B.  B.  C.  Kesler,  Dixon  

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Jacksonville  

O.  P.  Johnson,  Richlands  

E.  R.  Perry,  Swansboro  

L.  B.  Farnell,  Maysville  

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  Hillsboro,  R.  2... 

H.  L.  Swain,  Efland  

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

T.  G.  Leary,  Alliance  

T.  J.  Collier,  Arapahoe  

W.  L.  Hodgkin,  Hobucken  

R,  B.  Trotman,  Oriental  

A.  L.  Bramlett,  Stonewall  

R.  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5. 
A.  B.  Carroll,  Jrv,  Elizabeth  City,  R.4 
R.  W.  Crutchfield,  Weeksville  

F.  R.  Lennon,  Atkinson  

King  D.  Brown,  Burgaw  

L.  R.  McCall,  Rocky  Point  

Mrs.  C.  O,  S.  Johnston,  Maple  Hill.. 
J.  E.  Redfern,  Scotts  Hill  

F.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford  

S.  B.  Satterwhite,  Roxboro,  R.  2  

R.  B.  Griffin,  Woodsdale,  R.  2  

R.  C.  Garrison,  Timberlake  

J.  B.  Currin,  Hurdle  Mills  

G.  C.  Davidson,  Roxboro  

W,  T.  Byrd,  Ayden  

H.  C.  Oglesby,  Bell  Arthur  

Newman  Lewis,  Greenville,  R.  4  

O.  H.  Boetcher,  Bethel  

D.  T.  House,  Jr.,  Greenville,  R.  3... 

R.  E.  Boyd,  Farmville  

H.  B.  Mayo,  Fountain  

Perry  Case,  Grifton  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Grimesland  

S.  T.  Cherry,  Pactolus  

H.  S.  Capps,  Stokes  

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville  

W.  J.  Nesbitt,  Campobello,  S.C.,  R.4. 

J.  M.  Andrews,  Columbus  

F.  W.  Taylor,  Mill  Spring,  R.  2  

W.  H.  Dewar,  Farmer  

J.  H.  Mitchell,  Franklinville  

Adam  S.  Hunt,  Franklinville,  R.  1... 

D.  C.  Holt,  Liberty  

C.  A.  Cox,  Climax  

R.   C.   White,  Ramseur  


Accredited 
Cla^s  Date 


II-A  1923 

II-A   

II-A  1923 

II-A  1924 

II-A  S.A.   

II-A  1926 

II-A  1927 

II-A   

II-A 
II-B 


II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1923 

TT  A 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1924 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

S.A.  1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1921 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 


24 
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High  School 


Randleman  

Seag^rove  

Staley  

Trinity  

Ellerbe  

Hoffman  

AUenton  

Barnesville  

B.  T  

Fairnnont  

Fairmont  (Indian)  

Green  Grove  (Indian) . 

Maxton  

Orrum  

Parkton  

Pembroke  (Indian)  

Philadelphus  

Prospect  (Indian)  

Rowland  

Smiths  

St.  Pauls  

Union  Chapel  (Indian) 

Bethany  

Mayodan  

Ruffin  

Stoneville  

Wentworth  

China  Grove  

Cleveland  

East  Spencer  h 

Granite  Quarry  

Landis  

Mount  Ulla  

Rockwell  

Spencer  

Woodleaf  

Alexander  

Cliffside  

Cool  Springs 

(Forest  City)  

Ellenboro  

Harris  

Henrietta-Caroleen 

Hollis  

Mt.  Vernon  

Rutherfordton- 

Spindale  

Sunshine  

Clement  

Franklin  

Garland  

Halls  

Herring  

Ingold  

Mingo  

Newton  Grove  

Piney  Grove  

Plain  View  

Roseboro  

Salemburg  


Principal  and  School  Address 


H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

J.  M.  Green,  Seagrove  

W.  M.  Johnson,  Staley  

A.  R.  Bullock,  Trinity  

R.  F.  Little,  Ellerbe  

H.  M.  Hackney,  Hoffman  

T.  A.  Little,  Allenton  

C.  E.  Sipe,  Barnesville  

D.  B.  Oliver,  Lumberton,  R.  1  

T.  S.  Teague,  Fairmont  

Kermit  Lowry,  Fairmont  

Telford  Lowry,  Pembroke  

C.  L.  Green,  Maxton  

C.  H.  McGregor,  Orrum  

R.  C.  Dorsett,  Parkton  

J.  E.  Sawyer,  Pembroke  

Frank  D.  McLeod,  Red  Springs  

James  A.  Jacobs,  Pembroke  

F.  L.  Adams,  Rowland  

F.  S.  Cantrell,  Lumberton,  R.  5. 

E.  R.  Franklin,  St.  Pauls  

A.  B.  Riley,  Pembroke  

E.  J.  Carter,  Summerfield  

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

Paul  S.  Cragan,  Ruffin  

L.  W.  Kelly,  Stoneville  

M.  D.  Field,  Wentworth  , 

F.  N.  Shearouse,  China  Grove  

W.  T.  Long,  Cleveland  

W.  B.  Kessler,  East  Spencer  

R.  Lee  Trexler,  Gx-anite  Quarry.. 

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis  

O.  M.  Staton,  Mount  Ulla  

G.  R,  Brown,  Rockwell  

J.  D.  Messick,  Spencer  

C.  A.  Furr,  Woodleaf  

W.  E.  Sweatt,  Union  Mills  

R.  L.  Leary,  Cliffside  


C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City.. 

Curtis   Price,  Ellenboro  

W.  L.  Latham,  Harris  

V.  B.  Cooper,  Caroleen  

Paul   Hutchins,  Hollis  

E.  S.  Teague,  Forest  City, 


R.  3. 


L.  E.  Spikes,  Rutherfordton... 

C.  W.  Harrill,  Bostic  

L.  P.  Hendrix,  Autryville,  R.. 

Robt.  R.  Walker,  Kerr,  R  

C.  W.  Petty,  Jr.,  Garland  

F,  F.  Thompson,  Clinton,  R.  3. 
Loyd  T.  Wood,  Clinton,  R.  5... 

J.  O.  Humphries,  Ingold  

L.  B.  Wilson,  Dunn,  R.  1  

H.  C.  Gaddy,  Newton  Grove... 

L.  B.  Taylor,  Faison,  R  

W.  G.  Johnston,  Dunn,  R.  6  

H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro  

A.  L.  Pollock,  Salemburg  


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

S.A. 

1923 

II-A 

S.A. 

1923 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 



II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

■ 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

S.A. 



II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1930' 

II-A 

S.A. 

1923 

II-A 

S.A. 



II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

S.A. 

1923: 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1926. 

II-A 

S.A. 

1925- 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928; 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
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County 

nigti  octiool 

PrmctpcU  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Sampson  

Taylors  Bridge  

H,  A.  Melvin,  Clinton,  R.  3  

Turkey  

S.  Z.  Pollock,  Turkey  

II-B 

1928 

Westbrook  

I.  J.  Stephenson,  Dunn,  R.  6  

II-B 

1929 

Scotland  

Gibson  

R.  M.  McGirt,  Gibson  

II-A 

1923 

Laurinburg  

W.  H.  McNairy,  Laurinburg  

II-A 

Wagram  

R.  M.  Peele,  Wagram  

II-B 

1934 

Stanly  

Aquadale  

J.  P.  Lowder,  Aquadale  

Badin  

II-A 

S.A.   

Endy  

J.  D.  Love,  Albemarle,  R.  4  

Millingport  

J,  R.  Barbee,  Albemarle,  R.  3  

New  London  

L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

II-A 

1926 

C.  J.  Scott,  Norwood  

II-A 

1923 

Oakboro  

C.  H.  McRee,  Oakboro  

II-A 

1923 

Richfield  

M.  H.  Taylor,  Richfield  

II-A 

1928 

Ridgecrest  

C.  L.  Barnhardt,  Stanfield,  R.  1 

Stanfield  

S.  R.  Bivens,  Stanfield  

II-A 

1925 

Stokes  

Francisco  

D.  P.  Stimson,  Francisco  

II-B 

1934 

Germanton  

T.  L.  Tolar,  Germanton  

II-A 

1926 

King  

C.  M.  Felts,  King  

II-A 

1922 

Lawsonville  

H.  G.  Guthrie,  Westfield,  R.  1 

II-B 

1931 

Pine  Hall  

W.  V.  Wilkinson,  Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Guy  S.  Cain,  Pinnacle  

II-B 

1925 

Sandy  Ridge  

V.  R.  White,  Sandy  Ridge  

Walnut  Cove  

Mrs.  Ann  Fulton  Carter, Walnut  Cove 
P.  G.  Bolick,  Bottom  

II-A 

1922 

Surry  

Beulah  

II-B 

1931 

Bryan  

J.  Mark  McAdams,  Mountain  Park- 
Arthur  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2 

II-B 

Copeland  

II-A 

1926 

Dobson  

M.  G.  Stanley,  Dobson  

II-A 

1923 

Elkin  

Walter  R.  Schaff,  Elkin  

II-A 

1924 

Flat  Rock  

E.  B.  Carroll.  Mt.  Airy,  R.F.D  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy,  R.F.D  

II-A 

1929 

Franklin  

II-A 

1929 

Lowgap  

II-B 

1932 

Pilot  Mountain  

Chas.  E.  Hiatt,  Pilot  Mountain  

II-A 

1925 

Westfield  

O.  H.  Hauser,  Westfield  

II-A 

1930 

White  Plains  

Marvin  H.  Shore,  White  Plains  

II-B 

1927 

Swain  

Almond  

II-A 

1922 

Bryson  City  

James  L.  Dennis,  Bryson  City  

II-A 

Calhoun-Coburn  

Vance  Ayers,  Proctor  

Transylvania 

Brevard  

II-A 

1923 

Rosman  

II-A 

1923 

Tyrrell  

Columbia  

W.  T.  Crutchfield,  Columbia  

II-A 

1925 

Gum  Neck  

E.  M.  Pickard,  Columbia  

Union  

Benton  Heights  

J.  H.  Williams,  Monroe,  R.F.D  

II-A 

1930 

Indian  Trail  

V.  A.  Moore,  Indian  Trail  

II-A 

1926 

Jackson  

E.  E.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Mineral  Springs.... 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1923 

Mineral  Springs  

II-B 

1928 

M.  B.  Liles,  Monroe,  R.F.D  

II-A 

1928 

Prospect  , 

II-A 

1924 

Union  

G.  L.  McManus,  Monroe,  R.  1  

II-A 

1926 

Unionville  

II-A 

1924 

Waxhaw  

A.   E.   Harrington,  Waxhaw  

II-A 

1924 

Wesley  Chapel  

R.  E.  Howard,  Monroe,  R.  5  

II-B 

1924 

Wingate  

J.  R.  Caldwell,  Wingate  

II-A 

Vance  

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson,  R.  1  

II-A 

1928 

Dabney  

B.  A.  Scott,  Dabney  

II-B 

1926 

A.  L.  Isley,  Townsville  

II-B 

1930 

Vance  County  F.  L  

C.  P.  Rogers,  Middleburg  

II-A 

1928 

C.  A.  Dees.  Kittrell  

II-B 

1926 
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Apex  

Gary  

Fuquay  Springs 

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Holly  Springs.... 

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Wake  Forest  

Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina  

Warrenton  

Creswell  

Plymouth  

Roper  

Boone  

Blowing  Rock.... 

Bethel  

Cove  Creek  

Brogden  

Eureka  

Grantham  

Mount  Olive  

Nahunta  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  

Seven  Springs... 

Ferguson  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mountain  View. 
Miller's  Creek.... 
Roaring  River... 

Ronda  

Traphill  

Wilkesboro  

Black  Creek  

Gardner's  

Lucama  

Rock  Ridge  

Saratoga  

Stantonsburg  

Boonville  

Courtney  

East  Bend  

Jones  ville  

Yadkinville  

Bee  Log  , 

Bald  Creek  

Burns  ville  

Clearmont  

Micaville  


Principal  and  School  Address 


B.  D.  Bunn,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Gary  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs  

L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  , 

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  

R.  A.  Haddock,  Holly  Springs  

J.  F.  Woodward,  Knightdale  , 

H.  L.  Stone,  Millbrook  

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

E.  T.  Boyette,  Wendell  

Randolph   Benton,  Wake  Forest  

P.  W.  Cooper,  Littleton  

J.  W.  King,  Macon  

J.  H.  Cowles,  Norlina  

J.  B.  Miller,  Warrenton  

C.  H.  Aderholt,  Creswell  

L.  W.  Anderson,  Plymouth  

I.  J.  Kellum,  Roper  

Roy  Dotson,  Boone  

D.  P,  Mast,  Blowing  Rock  

A.  L.  Eggers,  Sugar  Grove  

S.  F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove  

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Dudley,  R.F.D  

Leon  Couch,  Eureka  

J.  M.  Hough,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

C.  H.  Pinner,  Mount  Olive  

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville  

H.  C.  Banks,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

R.  L.  McDonald,  Seven  Springs  

C.  M.   Dixon,  Ferguson  

S.  E.  Matthews,  Champion  

E.  R.  Spruill,  Hays  

R.  V.  Day,  Miller's  Creek  

C.  M.  Cook,  Roaring  River  

G.  H.  Hill,  Ronda  

D.  R.  Wright,  Traphill  

T.  E.  Story,  Wilkesboro  

F.  E.  Howard,  Black  Creek  

R.  D.  Gray,  Wilson,  R.  5  

J.  C.   Stabler,  Lucama  

W.  H.  Crawford,  Wilson,  R.  1  

M.  M.  Walters,  Wilson,  R.  4  

M.  T.  Moye,  Stantonsburg  

R.  S.  Shore,  Boonville  

R.  T.  Moore,  Yadkinville,  R.F.D  

A.  O.  Joines,  East  End  

L.  S.  Weaver,  Jonesville  

R.  H.  Crater,  Yadkinville  

Miss  Hope  Buck,  Bee  Log  

R.  A.  Proffitt,  Bald  Creek  

B.  M.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  

E.  B.  Bailey,  Day  Book  

F.  G.  Brummitt,  Micaville  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

1922 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

S.A.  1923 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

■ 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 
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2.    City  Administrative  Units 

Junior  High  Schools  are  not  rated  but  are  grouped  with  the  senior  high  school  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 


County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Alamance  

Anson  

Beaufort  

Buncombe.... 

Burke  

Cabarrus  

Caldwell  

Catawba  

Cherokee  

Chowan  

Cleveland  

Craven  

Cumberland. 
Davidson  

Durham  

Edgecombe.. 
Forsyth  

Franklin  

Gaston  

Granville  

Guilford  


Halifax  

Haywood... 
Henderson 
Iredell  

Lee  , 

Lenoir  

Lincoln  

McDowell.. 


Burlington  

Morven  

Wadesboro  

Washington  

Asheville — Senior  

Hall-Fletcher  

Glen  Alpine  

Morganton  

Concord  , 

Lenoir  

Hickory  

Newton  

Andrews  

Murphy  

Edenton  

King's  Mountain  

Shelby  

New  Bern  

Fayetteville  

Lexington  

Thomasville  

Mills  Home  

Durham — Senior  

Central  Jr  

East  Durham  

Edward  K.  Powe  

Tarboro  

R.  J.  Reynolds  

North  Junior  

South  Junior  

Franklinton  

Cherryville  

Gastonia  

Oxford  

Orphanage  

Greensboro  (Central). 

Central  Junior  

Lindley  Junior  

Gillespie  Park  Jr  

High  Point  

Enfield  

Roanoke  Rapids  

Weldon  

Canton  

Hendersonville  

Mooresville  

Statesville  

Sanford  

Kinston  

Lincolnton  

Marion  


C.  E.  Buckner,  Burlington  

M.  L.  Ham,  Jr.,  Morven  

M.  D.  Caddell,  Wadesboro  

E.  Frank  Ruble,  Washington  

Lee  H.  Edwards,  Asheville  

C.  B.  Anderson,  Asheville  

B.  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine  

W.  F.  Starnes,  Morganton  

H.  F.  Krauss,  Concord  

D.  R.  Mast,  Lenoir  

W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory  

R.  N.   Gurley,  Newton  

J.  J.  Stone,  Andrews  

H.  Bueck,  Murphy  

Paulina  Hassell,  Edenton  

F.  M.  Biggerstaff,  King's  Mountain 

W.  E.  Abernathy,  Shelby  

J,  M.  Shields,  New  Bern  

I.  B.   Hudson,  Fayetteville  

T.  D.  Stokes,  Lexington  

Lois  Johnson,  Thomasville  „  

A.  C.  Lovelace,  Thomasville  

Quinton  Holton,  Durham  

W.  M.  Upchurch,  Durham  

H.  E.  Nycum,  East  Durham  

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham  

W.  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro  

C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem  

R.  S.  Haltiwanger,  Winston-Salem 

K.  G.  Phillips,  Winston-Salem  

V.  R.  Brantley,  Franklinton  

C.  J.  Bennett,  Cherryville  

F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia  

N.  W.  Weldon,  Oxford  

D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford  

A.  P.  Routh,  Greensboro  , 

H.  A.  Helms,  Greensboro  

E.  H.  McBane,  Greensboro  

M.  D.  Teague,  Greensboro  , 

Henry  Grady  Owens,  High  Point.. 

H.  M.  Lynch,  Enfield  

P.  A.  Reid,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Katrine   Wiggins,  Weldon  

R.  J.  Reveley,  Canton  

Leslie  K.  Singley,  Hendersonville.. 

C.  L.  Hood,  Mooresville  

J.   W.   Wheeler,  Statesville  

J.  S.  Truitt,  Sanford  

J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston  

S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  

Hugh  F.  Beam,  Marion  „  


II-A 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A.  1922 

II-A 

S.A. 

1923 

II-A 

O.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

C  A 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

II-A 

a-AA 

S.A. 

II-A 

.II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

II-A 

S.A. 

1924 

TT  A 
li-A 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

I-AA 

S.A. 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

II-A 

S.A. 
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County 


Mecklenburg. 

Moore  

Nash  , 

Orange  

Pasquotank... 

Pitt  

Polk  

Randolph  , 

Richmond  

Robeson  

Rockingham. 

Rowan  

Sampson  

Stanly  

Surry..„  

Union  

Vance  

Wake  

Wayne  

Wilkes  , 

Wilson  


High  School 


Charlotte — Central  

Alex.  Graham  

Piedmont  Junior  

Technical...  

Southern  Pines  

Rocky  Mount  

Chapel  Hill  

EHizabeth  City  

Greenville  

Tryon — Saluda  

Asheboro.....^  

Hamlet  

Rockingham  

Lumberton  

Red  Springs  

Leaksville  

Madison  

Reidsville  

Salisbury  

Clinton  , 

Albemarle  

Mount  Airy  

Monroe  

Henderson  

Raleigh — H.  Morson... 

N.  B.  Broughton  

Fremont  

Goldsboro  

North  Wilkesboro  

Elm  City  

Wilson  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Elmer  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte  

A.  M.  Elliott,  Charlotte  

J.  M.   Dunlap,  Charlotte  

F.  T.  Selby,  Charlotte  

F.  W.  Webster,  Southern  Pines  

I.  E.  Ready,  Rocky  Mount  

George  Howard,  Chapel  Hill  

E.  E.  Bundy,  Elizabeth  City  

J.   H.   Rose,  Greenville  

W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryon  

R.  J.  Hilker,  Asheboro  

W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet  

Kate  Finley,  Rockingham  

G.  G.  Maughon,  Lumberton  

A.  C.  Stephenson,  Red  Springs  

C.  H.  Weatherly,  Leaksville  

J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  

C.  V.  Briggs,  Reidsville  

Julia    Groves,  Salisbury  

B.  E,  Lohr,  Clinton  

G.  H.  Arnold,  Albemarle  

H,  M.  Finch,  Mount  Airy  

R.  W.  House,  Monroe  

W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  

C.  E,  Wessinger,  Raleigh  

W.  H.  Shaw,  Raleigh  

H.  Wellons,  Fremont  

B.  P.  Johnson,  Goldsboro  

W.  D.  Halfacre,  North  Wilkesboro 

P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  

S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A  S.A. 


II-A 

I-A 

S.A. 

1923 

II-A 

S.A. 

I-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

SwA. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

1924 

II-A 

S.A. 
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3.    Private  Institutions 


High  School 


Glade  Valley  

Lees  McRae  Institute.. 
Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve 

Asheville  School  

Asheville  Farm  Sch..... 

Christ  School  

Montreat  Nor.  School.. 

Pisgah  Indus.  Inst  

Patterson  School  

Concordia  College  

Salem  Academy  

Louisburg  College  

Belmont  Abbey  

Sacred  Heart  Acad  

Oak  Ridge  Institute  

Fassifern  

Blue  Ridge  

Fruitland  Institute  

Mitchell  Academy  

Mars  Hill  College  

Borland  Bell  

Presbyterian  Jr.  Col.... 
Pineland  School 

for  Girls  

Mitchell  Home  Sch  

Wingate  Jr.  College  

Methodist  Orphanage.. 

Peace  Institute  

St.  Mary's  School  

Valle  Crucis  


Principal  and  School  Address 


E.  B,  Eldredge,  Glade  Valley  

Leo  K.  Pritchett,  Banner  Elk  

Mother  Regina  Stelling,  Asheville.... 
Howard  Bement,  Asheville  School.... 

H.  S.  Randolph,  Farm  School  

David  P.  Harris,  Arden  

Margaret  Spencer,  Montreat  

E.  C.  Waller,  Candler  

Hugh  Dobbin,  Legerwood  

C.  O.  Smith,  Conover  

Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem  

Frank  T.  Suttenfield,  Louisburg  

Rev.  Benedict  Rettger,  Belmont  

Sister  M.  Stanislaus  Tower,  Belmont 

T.  O.  Wright,  Oak  Ridge  

J.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville  

J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville  

A.  B.  Murphree,  Hendersonville  

Mrs.  Grace  K.  Ramsey,  Statesville.... 

R.  M.  Lee,  Mars  Hill  

Ruth  I.  Taylor,  Hot  Springs  

R.  G.  Matheson,  Maxton  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg 

Clara  E.  Jakes,  Misenheimer  

Coy  Muckle,  Wingate  

J.  O.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  

W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Emily  T.  Hopkins,  Valle  Crucis 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-B 
I-A 


I-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
I-B 
I-A 
II-A 
I-B 
I-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 

I-A 
I-A 
II-B 

I-A 
I-A 
II-B 


4.    State  Institutions 


High  School 


Training  School  

N.  C.  C.  W  

Samarcand  Manor. 
School  for  Blind  


Principal  and  School  Address 


A.  P.  Kephart,  Greensboro  

Grace  M.  Robson,  Eagle  Springs 
H.  C.  Griffin,  Raleigh  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A     S.A.  1928 


I-A     S.A.  1923 
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HIGH  SCHOOIi  PRINCIPALS  (Colored) 
1.    County  Admhiistrative  Units  (Rural) 


County 


School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Alamance. 


Alexander. 
Anson  , 


Avery  

Beaufort- 
Bertie  


Bladen. 


Brunswick. 
Cabarrus.... 
Carteret  


Caswell.... 
Catawba.. 
Chatham. 


Cleveland.. 
Columbus. 


Currituck. 

Dare  

Davie  

Duplin  


Durham  

Edgecombe.. 
Franklin  


Gaston. 


Gates  

Greene.... 
Guilford. 


Halifax. 


County  Training... 

Colored  High  

Pleasant  Grove  

Happy  Plains  

Ansonville  

Henry  Grove  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Pantego  

Powellsville  

Windsor  

Bladenboro  

Clarkton  

County  Training... 

East  Arcadia  

County  Training... 

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training... 

Yanceyville  

Catawba  

Colored  High  

Pittsboro  

Piedmont  

Armour  

Artesia  

Chadbourn  

Colored  High  

County  Training.  . 

Farmers  Union  

Colored  High  

Roanoke  

Mocksville  

Branch  

Chinquapin  

County  Training... 

Colored  High  

Douglas  High  

Magnolia  

Perry  High  

Rose  Hill  

Mill  Grove  

Bricks  Tri-County. 
County  Training... 

Perrys  

Colored  High  

Junior  High  

County  Training... 
County  Training... 

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Florence  High  

J.  B.  Woody  High.. 

Eastman  

Scotland  Neck  


W.  H.  Peace,  Burlington  

Dow  Spaulding,  Graham  

L.  E.  Borden,  Mebane,  R.  3  

W.  L.  North,  Taylorsville  

J.   A.   Blount,  Ansonville  

J.  C.  Hillian,  Lilesville  

N.   L.   Massey,  Morven  

William  H.  Eberhard,  Elk  Park.. 
John  C.  Bias,  Pantego  

C.  G.  White,  Powellsville  

W.  S.  Etheridge,  Windsor  

A.  E.  Weatherford,  Bladenboro  

J.  J.  Williamson,  Clarkton  

J.  Warren  Baldwin,  Elizabethtown 

W.  C.  Harris,  Acme  

A.  C.  Ca\nnes,  Southport  

W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis  

W.  S.  King,  Morehead  City  

L.  R.  Best,  Beaufort  

N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville  

Z.  S.  Caldwell,  Catawba  

J.  Lindsay  Eason,  Siler  City  

Benjamin  J.  Lee,  Pittsboro  

A.  W.  Foster,  Shelby  

William  D.  Robinson,  Armour  

John  F.  E.  Normal,  Hallsboro  

J.  P.  Murfree,  Chadbourn  

J.  O.  Harris,  Whiteville  

D.  S.  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

J.  Neill  Armstrong,  Clarkton  

Rudolph  Jones,  Snowden  

H.  L.  Price,  Manteo  

George  B.  McCallum,  Mocksville.... 

J.  M.  Hodge,  Mt.  Olive  

P.  E.  Williams,  Chinquapin  

J.  W.  Harrison,  Faison  

C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace  

M.  S.  Branch,  Warsaw  

H.  E.  Williams,  Magnolia  

G.  R.  Jordan,  Kenansville  

J.  E.  Cromartie,  Rose  Hill  

C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham,  R.  2  

T.  S.  Inborden,  Bricks  

J.  E.  McNair,  Louisburg  

Emanuel  E.  Wilson,  Gupton  

C.  B.  Reed,  Belmont  

Chas.  B.  Stewart,  Bessemer  City.. 

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury  

L.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Snow  Hill  

Jas.  P.  Streater,  Brown  Summit.. 

J.  B.  Small,  Gibsonville  

W.  L,  McNair,  High  Point,  R.  2.. 
G.  P.  Franklin,  Guilford  College.. 

W.  A.  Holmes,  Enfield,  R  

A.  R.  Dees,  Scotland  Neck  


II-A 
II-B 


II-B 
II-A 
II-B 


II-A 
II-B 

II-B 
II-B 

II-B 

II-B 
II-A 

II-A 

II-B 

II-A 

II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-B 

II-B 

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
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County 


Hai'nett  

Haywood  

Hertford  

Hoke  

Hyde  

Iredell  

Johnston  

Jones  

Lee  

Lenoir  

Martin  

McDowell  

Mecklenburg... 
Montgomery.— 
Moore  

Nash  

New  Hanover. 
Northampton- 
Onslow  

Orange  

Pamlico  

Pender  


Perquimans... 

Person  

Pitt  

Polk  

Richmond  

Robeson...  

Rowan  

Sampson  

Scotland  

Stanly  

Transylvania 
Tyrrell  


High  School 


County  Training  

Johnsonville  

Ridgeway  

Shawtown  High  

Pigeon  St.  School  

Waters  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Houstonville  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Hudgins  

Smithville  

Peabody  Academy  

Academy  Heights  

Berkeley  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Middlesex  

Williston  Industrial..., 

County  Training  

Rich  Square  Inst  

Seaboard  

Georgetown  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Atkinson  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Long  Creek  

Webb  

Willard  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

St.  Pauls  

Dunbar  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Rosenwald  

County  Training  


Principal  and  School  Address 


John  T.  Turner,  Dunn  

F.  H.  Ledbetter,  Pine  View  

R.  F.  Jamerson,  Broadway,  R  

J.  S.  Spivey,  Lillington  

C.  P.  Patton,  Waynesville  

C.  S.  Brown,  Winton  

D.  P.  Scurlock,  Raeford  

O.  A.  Peay,  Scranton  

R.  W.  Johnson,  Houstonville  

N.  L.  Cannady,  Clayton  

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield  

W.  J.  McLean,  Selma  

J,  W,  Broadhurst,  Pollocksville  

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford  

E.  B.  Frink,  LaGrange  

W.  C.  Chance,  Parmele  

E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston  

F.  M.  Beaver,  Marion  

J.  E.  McMillan,  Cornelius  

E.  D.  Sinclair,  Troy  

H.  O.  Johnson,  Pinehurst  

J.  F.  McRae,  Aberdeen  

A.  C.  Pinckney,  Carthage  

W.  L.  Green,  Nashville  

D,  A.  Thomas,  Spring  Hope  

J.  E.  Mosley,  Middlesex  

F.  J.  Rogers,  Wilmington  

J.  C.  Ramsey,  Garysburg  

W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square  

J.  N.  Gill,  Seaboard  

C.  H.  McLendon,  Jacksonville  

B.  F.  Chavis,  Hillsboro  

W.  PI.  Pattillo,  Bayboro  

Corbett  Hankins,  Atkinson  

C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw  

J.  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point  

John  H.  Draughon,  Rocky  Point,  R 

Chester  Dixon,  Maple  Hill  

Lillian  P.  Shaw,  Burgaw  

K.  A.  Williams,  Winfall  

W.  J.  Thompson,  Hertford  

Jasper  Thomas,  Roxboro  

E.  C.  Setzer,  Grimesland  

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville  

W.  T.  Bobo,  Tryon  

Scipio   Easterling,  EUerbe  

R.  D.  Cunningham,  Fairmont  

R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton  

C.  F.  Campbell,  Lumber  Bridge  

S.  E.  McKay,  St.  Pauls  

S.  E.  Duncan,  East  Spencer  

Joseph  B.  Boykin,  Roseboro  

Jas.  W.  Wertz,  Wagram  

J.  D.  Bean,  Badin  

H.   C.   Gore,  Albemarle  

Sherman  S.  Carpenter,  Norwood... 

Mack  G.  Dawkins,  Brevard  

S.  P.  Dean,  Columbia  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 


II-B 


II-A 
II-B 


II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-B 


II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

II-B 


II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 


II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-B 


II-B 
II-B 


1926 


1934 


1924 

1934 


1933 
1925 
1931 
1933 
1929 

1928 
1931 


1923 
1929 

1930 
1929 
1931 

1923 
1929 
1924 

1933 


1924 
1929 


1934 
1927 
1930 

1934 


1933 
1930 
1933 

1928 


1931 
1933 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


County  Training  

Colored  High  

Garner  

Wake  Forest  

County  Training  

J.  R.  Hawkins  High. 

County  Training  

Colored  High  

Creswell  

Colored  High  

Carver  High  

Lincoln  Heights  


E.  A.  Johnson,  Method  

R.  A.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Zebulon... 

C.  A.  Marriott,  Garner  

L.  V.  Jones,  "Wake  Forest... 
G.  E.  Cheek,  Wise  

D.  M.  Jarnigan,  V/arrenton. 

William  Berry,  Plymouth  

J.   J.   Clemmons,  Roper  

P.  W.   Littlejohn,  Creswell. 

E.  P.  House,  Dudley  

W.  H.  Canady,  Mt.  Olive  

J.  R.  Edelin,  Wilkesboro  


II-A 
II-B 


II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


II-A 
II-A 


1923 
1933 


1925 
1929 
1982 


1927 
1927 


Note:  "A.S.A."  in  case  of  Negro  schools  means  approval  by  Southern  Education  Association. 


2.    City  Administrative  Units 


High  School 


County  Training  

Colored  High  

Stephens-Lee  High  

Olive  Hill  High  

Logan  High  

Friedman  

Central  High  

Ridgeview  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

West  Street  High  

E.  E.  Smith  

Dunbar  High  

Colored  High  

Hillside  Park  

B.T.WashingtonHigh. 

Colored  High  

Franklinton  

Atkins  High  ".  

Highland  High  

Jas.  B.  Dudley  High.... 

Wm.  Penn  High  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Hendersonville  

Morningside  High  

Adkins  High  

Colored  High  

Second  Ward  

W.  Southern  Pines  

County  Training  

P.  W.  Moore  

Colored  High  

County  Training  

Capital  Highway  

County  Training  

Redstone  Academy  

Red  Springs  High  

County  Training  


Principal  and  School  Address 


J.  R.  Faison,  Wadesboro  

P.  S.  Jones,  Washington  

W.  S.  Lee,  Asheville  

P.  E.  Corpening,  Morganton  

E.  L.  James,  Concord  

J.  J.  Spearman,  Lenoir  

J.  L.  Eason,  Newton  

W.  Booker,  Hickory  

F.  Walker,  Edenton  

C.  Horton,  Shelby  

T.  Barber,  New  Bern  

J.  Blackburn,  Fayetteville  

A.  Bingham,  Lexington  , 

H.  McClenney,  Thomasville.. 

G.  Pearson,  Durham  


A. 
D. 
E. 
J. 
A. 
A. 
E. 
W. 

O.  R.  Pope,  Rocky  Mount  

W.  A.  Pattillo,  Tarboro  

J.  P.  Mangrum,  Franklinton  

J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem  

T.  C.  Tillman,  Gastonia  

J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point  

D.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

E.  G.  Hubert,  Weldon  

Wm.    Robinson,  Hendersonville  

C.  W.  Foushee,  Statesville  

Wm.  McElrath,  Kinston  

L.  L.  Rams?ur,  Lincolnton  

J.  E.  Grigsby,  Charlotte  

P.  R.  Brown,  Southern  Pines  

H.  M.  Holmes,  Chapel  Hill  

E.  A.  Anderson,  Elizabeth  City  

C.  M.  Epps,  Greenville  

C.  A.  Barrett,  Asheboro  

J.  W.  Maske,  Hamlet  

R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham  

Rev.  J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton. 

J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs  

L.  E.  Boyd,  Leaksville  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


II-A  A.S.A. 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-B 

I-AA  ASA. 
II-A  A.S.A. 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


A.S.A. 

A.S.A. 
A.S.A. 


193a  ) 
1926  i 
1925  . 
1930  I 
1930  t 


1928 

1933 
1928 
1925 
1930 
1927 
1933 
1923 
1926 
1924 
1922 
1919 
1929 
1927 
1922 
1934 
1931 


Washington  High  J.  A.  McRae,  Reidsville. 


II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


1930 
1925 

1924 
1930 
1931 
1929 
1928 
1930 
1929 
1927 
1926 
1934 
A.S.A.  1929 
1923 
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School 


J.  C.  Price  High  

County  Training  

Winchester  Ave.  High 
Henderson  Institute- 
Washington  High  

Colored  High  

Dillard  High  

Colored  High  


Principal  and  School  Address 


L.  H.  Hall,  Salisbury  

M.  D.  Coley,  Clinton  

W.  E.  Knight,  Monroe.... 
J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson 

M.  W.  Akins,  Raleigh  

N.  A.  Cheek,  Fremont.... 
H.  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro.. 
E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A  1924 
II-A  1926 
II-A  1928 
II-A  A.S.A.  1922 
II-A  A.S.A.  1927 
II-B 

II-A  1926 
II-A  1925 


3.    Private  Institutions 


County 


Buncombe. 
Cabarrus.... 

Gaston  

Granville... 
Guilford  


Pasquotank. 

Scotland  

Wake  


School 


Allen  Home  School 

Barber-Scotia  

Lincoln  Academy.... 

Mary  Potter  

Lutheran  

Palmer  Memorial  

Roanoke  Institute.... 
Normal  &  Industrial 
St.  Augustine  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Miss  Carmen  Lowry,  Asheville  

L.  S.  Cozart,  Concord  

W.  E.  Ricks,  King's  Mountain  

G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford  

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia 

M.  S.  Collins,  Elizabeth  City  

E.  M.  McDuffie,  Laurinburg  

Reginald  L.  Lynch,  Raleigh  


Accredited 
Cla^s  Date 


II-A  1924 
I-A  A.S.A.  1919 
I-B  A.S.A.  1922 

II-A  A.S.A.  1922 
I-B  1923 
I-A  A.S.A.  1923 

II-A  1928 

II-A  1924 
I-A  1919 
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STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.S  (White) 
1.    County  Administrative  Units  (Rural) 


County 


Alamance.. 

Alexander. 

Anson  

Ashe  

Avery  

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick 

Buncombe. 


Burke.. 


Cabarriis. 


Caldwell.. 
Carteret- 


Caswell.. 


Catawba... 
Columbus. 


School 


Altamahaw-Ossipee. 

Graham  

Haw  River  

Mebane  

Stony  Point  

Taylors  ville  

Lilesville  

Polkton  

Healing  Springs  

Newland  

Aulander  

Windsor  

Elizabethtown  

Northwest  

Southport  

Barnardsville  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain  

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Flat  Creek  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Sand  Hill  

Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe  

Woofin  

Drexel  

Hildebran  

Valdese  

Bethel  

Centerview  

Chas.  B.  Aycock  

Harrisburg  

Hartsell  

Mclver  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Odell  

Winecoff  

Woodrow  Wilson  

Hudson  

Beaufort  

Morehead  City  

Newport  

Anderson-Cherry  Grov 

Bartlett-Yancey  

Cobb  Memorial  

Pelham  

Prospect  Hill  

Oxford  

Acme  Delco  

Cerro  Gordo  


Principal  and  School  Address 


D.  Miller,  Elon  College,  R.  1  

W.  A.  Young,  Graham  

J.  R.  Barker  Haw  River  

Joe  P.  Moore,  Mebane  

J.  W.  McCall.  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville  

W.  E.  Powell,  Lilesville  

E.  T.  Parham,  Polkton  

R.  E.  L.  Plummer,  Grumpier  

J.  T.  Tanner,  Newland  

L.  E.  Andrews,  Aulander  

F.  D.  Gooch,  Windsor  

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  

H.  D.  Epting,  Leland  

L.  J.  Dawkins,  Southport  

J.  R.  Adams,  Barnardsville  

B.  E.  Beasley,  Biltmore  

N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain  

E.  Warrick,  Candler  

S.  O,  Wilde,  Emma  

Vernon  W.  Brown,  Fairview  

J.  M.  Plemmons,  Stocksville  

Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville,  R.  1  

C.  M.  McCracken,  Jr.,  Asheville,  R.2 

P.  S.  Henderson,  Leicester  

J.  O.  Terrell,  Biltmore  

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler  

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

M.  S.  Rose,  Skyland  

F.  A.  Penland,  Weaverville  

W.  S.  Burleson,  Asheville,  R.  4  

T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville,  R.  1  

K.  J.  Hoyle,  Drexel  

D.  O.  Rudicil,  Hildebran  

C.  C.  Long,  Valdese  

H.  C.  Hudson,  Cabarrus  

Laura  Heilig,  Kannapolis  

B.  G.  Henry,  Kannapolis  

G.  E,  Smith,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Kannapolis  

G.  T.  Windell,  Mt.  Pleasant  

J.  C.  Purser,  Concord,  R,  2  

W.  L.  Harris,  Concord,  R.  2  

H.  A.  Perry,  Kannapolis  

A.  D.  Huffines,  Hudson  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Jr.,  Beaufort  

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  City  

R.  L.  Pruitt,  Newport  

M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Reidsville,  R.  1  

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffin  

Jap  Ledbetter,  Pelham  

Holland  McSwain,  Prospect  Hill  

R.  K.  Johnson,  Claremont  

J.  R.  Marks,  Delco  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Cerro  Gordo  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

1930 

1 1- A 

1931 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1933 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II^A 

1929 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1929 
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School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Chadbourn  

Evergreen  

Hallsboro  

Tabor  

Whiteville  

Dover  

Jasper  

Hope  Mills  

Massey  Hill  

Seventy-First  

Stedman  

Currituck  

Poplar  Branch  

Arcadia-Reedy  Creek.. 

Churchland  

Denton  

Hasty  

Midway  , 

Welcome  , 

Mocksville  

Shady  Grove  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Wallace  

Warsaw  

Bethesda  

Bragtown  

Hillandale  

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  

Oak  Grove  

Crisp  

Macclesfield  

Pinetops  

City  View  

Clemmons  

Griffith  

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs  

Mineral  Springs  No.  2. 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

South  Fork  

Union  Cross  

Walkertown  

Belmont  Central  

Bessemer  City  

Cramerton  

East  Belmont  

Flint  Grove  

Lowell  _ 

Mount  Holly  

Myrtle  

North  Belmont  

Ranlo  


E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

C.  E.  Snoddy,  Evergreen  

J.  D.  Barker,  Hallsboro  

A.  A.  White,  Tabor  

G.  O.  Rogers,  Whiteville  

R.  L.  Pugh,  Dover  

B.  W.  Brock,  New  Bern,  R.  2  

K.  A.  McDonald,  Hope  Mills  

Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Fayetteville  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  1  

J.  W.  Puckett,  Jr.,  Stedman  

Bessie  Sherwood,  Currituck  

Albert  Purcell,  Poplar  Branch  

Carl  Motsinger,  Welcome  

J.  F.  Turner,  Jr.,  Linwood  

F.  H.  Smith,  Denton  

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville  

J.  C.  Sink,  Lexington,  R.  1  

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  

E.  C.  Staton,  Mocksville  

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Advance  

W.  V.  Nix,  Kenansville  

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Magnolia  

C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace  

J.  K.  Long,  Warsaw  

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6  

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2  

E.  C.  Tilley,  Durham  

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  4  

Geo.  A.  Short,  Durham,  R.  3  

W.  H.  Cherry,  Bahama  

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham,  R.  8  

Alice  J.  Outland,  Macclesfield  , 

Beatrice  S.  Corbitt,  Macclesfield  

Estelle  Jenkins,  Pinetops  

C.  L.  Fouts,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.... 
Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4.. 
J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Kernersville.. 

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville  

J.  H.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.. 

G.  V.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.. 
W.  S.  Horton,  Tobaccoville,  R.  1.. 
E.  K.  McNew,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7.. 

J.  C.  Colley,  Rural  Hall  

P.  M.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6.. 
E.  L.  Ball,  Winston-Salem,  R.  2.. 
C.  H.  Wilson,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6.. 
J.   F.   Scott,  Walkertown  

H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont  

Laxton  Hamrick,  Bessemer  City  

Alfred  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton  

J.  B.  Page,  Belmont  

R.  K,  Hancock,  East  Gastonia  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

E.  A.  Thompson,  Mount  Holly  

W.  R.  Rhyne,  Gastonia,  R.  4  

W.  S.  Haynie,  Belmont  

A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2  


II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1933 

II-B 

1933 

II-B 

1933 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1933 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1933 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 
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County 


Gaston. 


Gates. 


Graham- 
Granville. 


Greene. 


Guilford. 


Harnett. 


Haywood. 


Henderson. 


Hoke... 
Iredell. 


Jackson 

Jones  

Lee  

Lenoir... 


Macon  

Madison. 


School 


South  Gastonia  

Dallas  

Stanley  

Victory  

Hobbsville  

Sunbury  

Robbinsville  

Creedmoor  

Oak  Hill  

Stovall  

Wilton  

Hookerton  

Maurry  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

Bessemer  

Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  

Jamestown  

Nathaniel  Greene  

Pleasant  Garden  

Stokesdale  

Summerfield  

Sumner  

Benhaven  , 

Dunn  

Erwin  

Lillington  

Clyde  

East  Waynesville  

Hazelwood  

Waynesville-Central. 

Balfour  

East  Flat  Rock  

Edneyville  

Etowah  

Fletcher  

Mills  River  

Raeford  

Celeste  Henkel  

Harmony  

Monticello  

Scotts  

Sharon  

Troutman  

Cullowhee  

Sylva  

Pollocksville  

Broadway  

Jonesboro  

Contentnea  

Deep  Run  

LaGrange  , 

Pink  Hill  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp  

Franklin  

Hot  Springs  


Principal  and  School  Address 


B.  Baird,  Gastoni-    R.  1  

Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas  

O.  L.  Riser,  Stanley  

M.  A.  Parrish,  Gastonia,  Victory  St, 
J.  J.  Beale,  Hobbsville  

C.  G.  Berry,  Sunbury  

B.  C.  Butler,  Robbinsville  

J.  A.  Pitts,  Creedmoor  

F.  M.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.2 

R.  C.  Young,  Stovall  , 

A.  B.  Starnes,  Franklinton,  R.  1.. 

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  E.  Williford,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2..., 
R.  W.  Isley,  Snow  Hill  

J.  B.  Haney,  Walstonburg  

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  5... 

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville  

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  , 

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

C.  L.  Walker,  Stokesdale  

A.  C.  Metz,  Summerfield  

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1.... 

C.  H.  Dula,  Olivia  

J.  S.  Bryan,  Dunn  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington  

S.  E.  Connatser,  Clyde  

W.  Thomas  Reeves,  Waynesville.... 

Jesse  James,  Waynesville  

White  Mease,  Waynesville  

L.  A.  Garrett,  Balfour  

Bessie  Steedman,  East  Flat  Rock- 
Turner  A.  Cathey,  Edneyville  

R.  W.  Jones,  Etowah  

N.  A.  Melton,  Fletcher  

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford  

R.  B.  Madison,  Statesville,  R.  6.... 

R.  H.  Lankford,  Harmony  

J.  C.  Stikeleather,  Loray  

E.  B.  Bass,  Scotts  

R.  D.  Huitt,  Eufola,  R.  1  

G.  Neel,  Troutman  

C.  A.  Hoyle,  Ciillowhee  

Aline  H.  Bryson,  Sylva  

W.  L.  Bowman,  Pollocksville  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Broadway  

W.  C.  Stroud,  Jonesboro  

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  1  

W.  H.  Dry,  Deep  Run  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  LaGrange  

A.  R.  Munn,  Pink  Hill  , 

John  A.  Winfield,  Kinston,  R,  5.... 
J.  B.  Wilder,  Jr.,  LaGrange,  R.  5. 

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  

W.  L.  Rikard,  Hot  Springs  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1929 

TT  A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1'926 

TT  Tl 
11-X3 

1929 

TT  A 

1926 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

TT  Tl 

1926 

TT  T? 
11- j3 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

TT  T? 
li-U 

1927 

TT  Vt 
11-15 

1932 

TT  TJ 

1928 

TT  A 

1927 

II-B 

II-B 

TT  15 

1928 

II-B 

TT  TJ 

il-rJ 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1930 

I 
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County 


Madison  

Martin  

McDowell  

Mecklenburg 


Mitchell  

Montgomery.. 


Moore. 
Nash... 


New  Hanover. 


Northampton 

Onslow  

Orange  

Pasquotank.... 

Pender  

Perquimans.... 
Pitt  


School 


Spring  Creek  

Walnut  

Oak  City  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Glenwood  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden.... 

Bain  

Berry  Hill  

Cornelius  

Derita  

Hickory  Grove  

Hoskins  

Matthews  

Newell  

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek  

Pineville  

Steel  Creek  

Thomasboro  

Woodlawn  

Bakersville  

Spruce  Pine  

Biscoe  

Candor  

Mount  Gilead  

Star  

Troy  

Carthage  

Pinehurst  

Bailey  

Benvenue  

Middlesex  

Nashville  

Red  Oak  

Spring  Hope  

Williford  

Bradleys  Creek  

Cornelius  Harnett. 

Forest  Hills  

Hemenway  

Isaac  Bear  

Tileston  

William  Hooper  

Winter  Park  

Wrightsboro  

Conway  

Rich  Square  

Jacksonville  

Aycock  

Hillsboro  

Central  

Weeksville  

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady. 

Hertford  

Bethel  


Principal  and  School  Address 


T.  P.  Burgess,  Spring  Creek  

J.  O.  Wells,  Walnut  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

H.  I.  Leake,  Robersonville  

D.  N.  Hix,  Williamston  

W.  B.  Harrill,  Nealsville  

Guy  B.  Rhodes,  Old  Fort  

W.  A.  Young,  Marion,  R.  4  

Ira  G.  Long,  Matthews,  R.  4  

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

H.  H.  Scott,  Cornelius  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Derita  

V.  V.  Long,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

C.  C.  Stroupe,  Hoskins  S.,  Charlotte 

B.  M.  Squires,  Matthews  

J.  T.  Addams,  Newell  

R.  S.  Rainey,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

J.  G.  Barnette,  Paw  Creek  

S.  A.  McDuffie,  Pineville  

F.  L.  Stroupe,  Pineville,  R.  1  

G.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Freida  Harrill,  Charlotte  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Bakersville  

J.  B.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine  

C.  B.  Thomas,  Biscoe  

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor  

H.  A.  Nanny,  Mt.  Gilead  

R.  C.  Riser,  Star  

W.  E.  Pell,  Troy  

0.  B.  Welch,  Carthage  

W.  P,  Morton,  Pinehurst  

J.  N.  Grant,  Bailey  

H.  J.  Massey,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3  

C.  B.  Honeycutt,  Middlesex  

A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville  

E.  C.  Jernigan,  Red  Oak  

D,  H.  Holliday,  Spring  Hope  

T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1.. 

1.  A.  McCary,  Jr.,  Wilmington  

Mrs.  M.  Williams,  Wilmington  

Rena  Cole,  Wilmington  

Sue  Boon,  Wilmington  

Julia  H.  Hill,  Wilmington  

J.  W.  Grise,  Wilmington  

Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington  

Annie  W.  Herring,  Wilmington  

Nellie  Fentress,  Wrightsboro  

C.  N.  Riddle,  Conway  

W.  J.  Early,  Rich  Square  

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Jacksonville  

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  Hillsboro,  R.  2.. 

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

R.  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5.. 
R.  W,  Crutchfield,  Weeksville  

F.  R.  Lennon,  Atkinson  

K.  D.  Brown,  Burgaw  

L.  R.  McCall,  Rocky  Point  

Mary  E.  Sumner,  Hertford  

O.  H.  Boetcher,  Bethel  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

192€ 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

38 
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School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


.  Fountain  

Winterville  

.  Stearns  

Liberty  

Randleman  

Trinity  

.  Ellerbe  

Rohanen  

.  Fairmont  

Rowland  

Saint  Pauls  

.  Bethany  

Mayodan  

Ruffin  

Stoneville  

Wentworth  

China  Grove  

Cleveland  

Granite  Quarry. 

Landis  

Spencer  

Woodleaf  

Caroleen  

Cliffside  

Ellenboro  

Forest  City  

Gilky  

Harris  

Henrietta  , 

Mt.  Vernon  

Ruth  

Rutherfordton... 

Spindale  

Union  Mills  

.  Salemburg  

.  Laurel  Hill  

.  New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield  

Stanfield  

King  

.  Copeland  

Dobson  

Elkin  

Franklin  

Pilot  Mountain.. 

Bryson  City  

Almond  

Brevard  

Rosman  

Columbia  

Benton  Heights. 

Indian  Trail  

Marshville  

New  Salem  

Prospect  

Waxhaw  

Wingate  


H.  B.  Mayo,  Fountain  

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville  

J.  M.  Andrews,  Columbus  

D.  C.  Holt,  Liberty  

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

A.  R.  Bullock,  Trinity  

R.  F.  Little,  Ellerbe  

Mrs.  R.  L.  McKenzie,  Rockingham. 

T.  S.  Teague,  Fairmont  , 

F.  L.  Adams,  Rowland  

E.  R.  Franklin,  Saint  Paxils  

E.  J.  Carter,  Wentworth,  R.F.D.... 

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

Paul  S.  Cragan,  Ruffin  

L.  W.  Kelly,  Stoneville  

M.  D.  Field,  Wentworth  

Sue  Reece,  China  Grove  

W.  T,  Long,  Cleveland  

R.  Lee  Trexler,  Granite  Quarry  

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis  

J.  D.  Messick,  Spencer  

C.  A.  Furr,  Woodleaf  

R.  G.  Bridges,  Caroleen  

R.   L.  Leary,  Cliffside  , 

C.  Price,  Ellenboro  

A.  C.  Finch,  Forest  City  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  Gilky  

W.  L.  Latham,  Harris  

S.  L.  Maxwell,  Henrietta  

E.  S.  Teague,  Forest  City,  R.  3  

D.  M.  Bridges,  Ruth  

W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton  

P.  H.  Huss,  Spindale  

W.  E.  Sweatt,  Union  Mills  

A.  L.  Pollock,  Salemburg  

A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurel  Hill  

L,  A.  Price,  New  London  

C.  J.  Scott,  Norwood  

C.  H.  McRee,  Oakboro  

M.  H.  Taylor,  Richfield  

S.  R.  Bivens,  Stanfield  

C.  M.  Felts,  King  

A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2  

M.  G.  Stanley,  Dobson  

W.  R.  Schaff,  Elkin  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy  

Charles  E.  Hiatt,  Pilot  Mountain.... 

C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Bryson  City  

J.  D.  Warrick,  Almond  

J,  E.  Rufty,  Brevard  

Glenn  Galloway,  Rosman  

W.  T.  Crutchfield,  Columbia  

J.  H.  Williams,  Monroe  

V.  A.  Moore,  Indian  Trail  

E.  D.  Johnson,  Marshville  

M.  B.  Liles,  Marshville,  R.  2  

S.  H.  Latham,  Monroe,  R.  4  

A.  E.  Harrington,  Waxhaw  

J.  R.  Caldwell,  Wingate  


II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1932 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1929 
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School 


Aycock  

Zeb  Vance.  

Apex  

Gary  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Holly  Springs  

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin 

Roles  ville  

Vance  

Wake  Forest  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Willow*  Springs  

Littleton  

John  Graham  

Norlina  

Plymouth  

Brogden  

Eureka  

Mt.  Olive  

Nahunta  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  

Boonville  

Burns  ville  


Principal  and  School  Address 


W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson  

C.  A.  Dees,  Kittrell  

B.  D.  Bunn,  Apex  

M.  B,  Dry,  Gary  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs 
L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  

R.  A.  Haddock,  Holly  Springs.... 
J.  F.  Woodward,  Knightdale  

H.  L.  Stone.  Millbrook  

Mrs.  R.  E.  Harris,  Raleigh  

G.  D.  Matheny,  Wake  Forest  

Mollye  Wilcox,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

Randolph  Benton,  Wake  Forest 

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

E.  T.  Boyette,  Wendell  

H,  A.  Perry,  Willow  Springs  

Paul  W.  Gooper,  Littleton  

J.  B.  Millei',  Warrenton  

J.  H.  Gowles,  Norlina  

L.  W.  Anderson,  Plymouth  

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Dudley  , 

Leon  Gouch,  Eureka  

G.  H.  Pinner,  Mt.  Olive  

C.  R,  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville  

H.  G.  Banks,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

R.  S.  Shore,  Booneville  

B.  M.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

1930 

n-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1931 

2.    City  Administrative  Units 


School 


Washington  

Asheville : 

Aycock  

Glaxton  

Newton  

Park  Ave  

William  Randolph. 

Rankin  

Vance  

Glen  Alpine  

Morganton : 

Primary  and  

Grammar  

Concord : 

Gentral  Primary.... 

and  Grammar  

Gorbin  St  

Long  

Hickory : 

Brookford  

Green  Park  

Highland  

Kenworth  

Longview  


Principal  and  School  Address 


H.  T.  Wescott,  Washington.. 

T.  L.  McGonnell,  Asheville.... 

E.  B.  Baxter,  Asheville  

Mrs.  E.  B.  Monroe,  Asheville 

Queen  Carson,  Asheville  

G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville  

L.  N.  Connor,  Asheville  

G.  G.  Brown,  Asheville  

Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine 

Narva  O'Daniel,  Morganton.. 
Nell  Matheson,  Morganton  

Mrs.  Ora  Hill,  Concord  

Elizabeth  Black,  Concord  

Clara  Harris,  Concord  

E.  B.  Joyner,  Concord  

Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Hickory.. 

Kate  Gosnold,  Hickory  

Vance  Hefner,  Hickory  

Max  R.  Steelman,  Hickory  

E.  L.  Carter,  Hickory  


Accredited 
Class  Date 

II-A  1934 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

|lI-A 


lll- 


II-B 
II-A 

II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
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School 


Hickory : 

Oakwood  

Viewmont  

Westmont  

Newton : 

Grammar  

Primary  

Kings  Mountain  

Shelby : 

Graham  

Jefferson  

Lafayette  

Marion  

Morgan  

New  Bern : 

Central  

Ghent  

Riverside  

Lexington : 

Cecil  

Holt  

Robbins  

Durham : 

East  Durham  

Edgemont  

Fuller  

Holloway  St  

Lakewood  

Morehead  

North  Durham  

E.  K.  Powe  

South  Side  

Watts  

Tarboro  

Winston-Salem : 

Central  Park  

Granville  

North  

Skyland  

South  Park  

Wiley  

Franklinton  

Cherryville  Union  

Elementary  No.  2. 
Gastonia : 

Arlington  

Central  

East  

North  

South  

West  

Oxford  Grammar  

Orphanage  

Greensboro : 

Aycock  

Simpson  

Caldwell  

Central  

Gillespie  Park  

T,  A.  Hunter  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Paul  E.  Fullenwider,  Hickory..., 

E.  J.  Sox,  Jr.,  Hickory  

P.  W.  Deaton,  Hickory  


Alma  Goode,  Newton  

Flossie  Grigg,  Newton  

B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain...., 


Louise  Gill,  Shelby  

Mrs.  G,  P.  Hamrick,  Shelby.  , 

C.  E.  Rankin,  Shelby  

Laura  Cornwell,  Shelby  

Selma  C.  Webb,  Shelby  


H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  

Eleanor  Marshall,.  New  Bern- 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Patten,  New  Bern- 


Alma  Owen,  Lexington  

Mrs.  H.  S.  Radcliffe,  Lexington. 
Florence  Reid,  Lexington  


H.  E.  Nycum,  Durham  

A.  A.  Long,  Durham  

C.  E.  Cooke,  Durham  

Lucy  Umstead,  Durham  

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Durham  

Sallie  Beavers,  Durham  

Mrs.  Maude  W.  Dunn,  Durham. 

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham  

C.  G.  Garrett,  Durham  

Lily  Jones,  Durham  

Mary  Bridgers,  Tarboro  


Annie  Wiley,  Winston-Salem  

W.  B.  Clinard,  Winston-Salem  

Frances  Wortham,  Winston-Salem.... 

T.  Hendrix,  Winston-Salem  

Mary  E.  Egleston,  Winston-Salem.... 

W.  B.  Owen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem  

G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton  

Hunter  Huss,  Cherrjrville  

F.  D.  Kiser,  Cherryville  


C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia  

C.  W.  McCartha,  Gastonia.... 

N.  V,  Shuford,  Gastonia  

T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia  , 

J.  P.  Thompson,  Gastonia.. 
E.  J.  Abernethy,  Gastonia.... 

C.  G.  Credle,  Oxford  

D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford  


Miss  Hunter  Irvin,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Daisy  McSorley,  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Maie  Hartsell,  Greensboro  

H.  A.  Helms,  Greensboro  , 

M.  D.  Teague,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  R.  A.  Merritt,  Greensboro  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II 
II 
II 

)„ 

'll 

II- 

II- 
II- 
II- 
II- 

II 
II 
II- 

II- 
II- 
II- 

I 
I 
I 
I 
II 
I 
I 
I 

I 
II 

II- 
II- 
II- 
II. 
II- 
II- 
II 
IL 
IL 

II- 
II- 
II- 
II- 
II- 
II. 
IL 
II- 
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School 


Greensboro : 

Irving  Park  

Mclver  

Clara  J.  Peck  

Van  Lindley  Gram... 

and  Primary  

High  Point : 

Ada  Blair  

Brentwood  

Cloverdale  

Elm  Street  

Emma  Blair  

Johnston  St  

Oak  Hill  

Ray  Street  and  

Junior  High  

Roanoke  Rapids  

Weldon  

Canton — North  

Penns  Ave  

Rosa  Edwards  

Mooresville : 

Park  View  

South  

Statesville : 

Avery  Sherrill  

Davie  Ave  

Mulberry  St  

Sanford — Mclver  

Kinston : 

Harvey  

Lewis  

Clinchfield  

East  Marion  

Marion  

Charlotte : 

Bethune  

D.  H.  Hill  

Dil  worth  

Elizabeth  

First  Ward  

Myers  Park  

Plaza  Road  

Seversville  

Vance  

Villa  Heights  

Wilmore  

Rocky  Mount : 

Bassett  

Battle  

Edgemont  

West  

Wilkinson  

Chapel  Hill  

Greenville : 

Third  Street  

Training  School  

West  Greenville  

Tryon  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Vara  Wharton,  Greensboro  

Rosa  Abbott,  Greensboro  

Ethel  McNairy,  Greensboro  

E.  H.  McBane,  Greensboro  

Florence  Pannill,  Greensboro  

Ada  Blair,  High  Point  

Mrs.  Grady  R.  Moore,  High  Point.— 

D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point  

Mrs.  Allene  Schroder,  High  Point  

Emma  Blair,  High  Point  

Ivey  Paylor,  High  Point  

Mrs.  E.  M.  Shipman,  High  Point  

Mrs.  R.  F.  Johnson,  High  Point  

Mrs.  R.  E.  Ransom,  High  Point  

Clara  Hearne,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Ida  M.  Cheatham,  Weldon  

H.  F.  Whitehead,  Canton  

J.  H.  Moore,  Canton  

Mrs.  Almonte  Jones,  Hendersonville 

Winona  Hethcox,  Mooresville  ~. 

Mary  Greenlee,  Mooresville  

Bernice  Turner,  Statesville  

Clyde  Fields,  Statesville  

Sarah  Rutledge,  Statesville  

Margaret  John,  Sanford  

Scotia  Hobgood,  Kinston  

Ruby  Bruton,  Kinston  

Ruth  Greenlee,  Marion  

Mamie  Stacey,  Marion  

Hugh  Beam,  Marion  

Gay  Willis,  Charlotte  

W.  R.  Garrison,  Charlotte  

Ursula  Blankenship,  Charlotte  

Hattie  Alexander,  Charlotte  

Addie  Hinson,  Charlotte  

Florence  Jamison,  Charlotte  

Mrs.  Eunice  S.  Brown,  Charlotte  

Mrs.  Nettie  E.  Wearn,  Charlotte  

Nelle  Mann,  Charlotte  

W.  R.  Garrison,  Charlotte  

Ellen  Brice.  Charlotte  

Mrs.  Charlotte  Thorpe,  Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Herbert,  Rocky  Mount  

Fannie  Gorham,  Rocky  Mount  

Embra  Morton,  Rocky  Mount  

Bessie  McDearman,  Rocky  Mount.... 
George  Howard,  Chapel  Hill  

Eva  Keeter,  Greenville  

Frances  Wahl,  Greenville  

Agnes  Fullilove,  Greenville  

W.  A.  Schilletler,  Tryon  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

I  II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

|lI-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
I-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
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Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Asheboro  

Hamlet : 

Hamlet  Ave  

Vance  St  

Rockingham : 

Grammar  

Great  Falls  

Red  Springs  

Leaksville : 

Burton  Grove.... 

Draper  

Madison  

Reidsville : 

Franklin  St  

Salisbury : 

Frank  B.  John.. 

Henderson  

Innes  Street  

Wiley  

Clinton  

Albemarle : 

Efird  

Grammar  

Primary  

Wiscassett  

Mount  Airy : 

North  Main  St.. 

Rockford  St  

Monroe : 

Grammar  

Lancaster  Ave.. 
Raleigh : 

Boylan-Heights. 

Hayes-Barton.... 

Lewis  

Murphey  

Thompson  

Wiley  

Fremont  

Goldsoro : 

Virginia  St  

William  St  

William  and 
Walnut  Sts.... 
North  Wilkesboro. 


R.  J.  Hilker,  Asheboro  

W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet  

Pansy  Fetner,  Hamlet  

Bessie  Terry,  Rockingham  

Frances  O'Daniel,  Rockingham  

J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs  

Homer  Vernon,  Leaksville  

A.  S.  Daniels,  Leaksville  

Sarah  Lee  Brock,  Madison  

J.  Douglas,  Reidsville  

Nena  DeBerry,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Ruth  McQuage,  Salisbury  

Annie  Bostian,  Salisbury  

Sue  Nash,  Salisbury  

Lillian  Nance,  Clinton  

J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle  

Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Albemarle  

Helen  Meares,  Albemarle  

O.  D.  Ritchie  

Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Foy,  Mt.  Airy  

Sarah  E.  Merritt,  Mt.  Airy  

R.  W.  House,  Monroe  

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  

Mrs.  Ella  Ford  Senter,  Raleigh  

Myrtle  Under  ivood,  Raleigh  

Sallie   Blackwell,  Raleigh  

Emma  Conn,  Raleigh  

Elizabeth  F.  Holmon,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Sherwood,  Raleigh  

H.  Wellons,  Fremont  

Mary  Moore,  Goldsboro  

Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro  

Alice  Freeman,  Goldsboro.  

W.  D.  Halfacre,  North  Wilkesboro. 


II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

I  II-A 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

I  II-A 

II-A 
I-A 


i 
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STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (Negro) 
1.    County  Administrative  Units  (Rural) 


County 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Hertford  

Waters  Training  

C.  S.  Brown,  Winton  

II-A  1934 
II-A  1934 

Warren  

J.  R,  Hawkins  

D.  W.  Jarnigan,  Warrenton  

2.    City  Administrative  Units 

County 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Catawba  

Davidson  

Guilford 

Nash  

Hickory : 

Lexington : 

Dunbar  

Arthur  Bingham,  Lexington  

II-B  1934 
II-B  1934 
II-A  1930 

|lI-A  1930 

II-A  1930 
II-A  1930 
II  B  1934 

II-B  1934 

II-A  1934 
II-B  1934 

II-B  1934 
II-A  1934 

J.  C.  Price  

Washington  St. : 
Grammar  

A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensboro  

W.  L.  Jones,  Greensboro  

Primary  

High  Point:  

Fairview  

Leonard  St  

Mrs.  Mamie  Scarlette,  Greensboro  

Mytrolene  L.  Graye,  High  Point  

S.  S.  Whitted,  High  Point  

Chas.  T.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount...  . 

Orange  

Robeson  

Chapel  Hill : 

Elizabeth  City : 

Training  

Red  Springs  

H.  M.  Holmes,  Chapel  Hill  

S.  D.  Williams,  Elizabeth  City  

J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs  

Wake  

Wayne  

Raleigh : 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


State  of  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Ik  Raleigh 

To  His  Excellency,  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

^  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  your  Excellency  to  make  a  study  of  the  problems 
in  the  education  of  ISTegroes  of  ISTorth  Carolina.  I  think  you  will 
find  the  results  of  this  study  very  helpful  in  any  program  of  education 
which  you  wish  to  suggest  for  the  N'egro  schools  of  the  State.  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  recommendations  included  therein. 

Respectfully, 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

January  30,  1935. 


INTRODUCTION 


When  the  Governor  of  a  Commonwealth  like  North  Carolina  forms  a  Com- 
mission of  more  than  one  hundred  people  to  study  problems  involved  in  the 
education  of  Negroes  in  such  a  State,  it  is  evident  that  the  Governor  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  people  in  his  State,  and  that  he  be- 
lieves the  people  of  his  State  will  co-operate  with  him  in  an  undertaking 
which  in  some  quarters  may  be  regarded  as  a  controversial  one. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need  or  desirability  for  such  a  factual 
study  in  North  Carolina. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  all  the  persons,  half  of  whom  were  from  each 
race,  invited  by  the  Governor  to  make  the  study  accepted  the  invitation  with 
only  one  exception,  and  he  declined  because  of  conditions  beyond  his  control. 

In  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  January  10,  1935,  Governor 
Ehringhaus  made  the  following  statement: 

"I  have  myself  also  caused  to  be  made  a  study  of  conditions  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  Negro  schools  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  results  of  thivS 
study  will  be  available  for  your  consideration.  We  should  be  careful  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  our  Negro  citizenship." 

Two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Ferguson  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Trigg,  have  prepared  a  statement  for  publication  in 
another  bulletin,  which  gives  so  admirably  the  history,  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  work  of  the  Governor's  Commission  I  am  offering  this  as  a 
part  of  the  introduction  to  this  volume  with  my  hearty  approval  and  endorse- 
ment.   This  statement  is  as  follows : 

"The  report  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Study  of  Problems  in  the 
Education  of  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  is  really  the  culmination  of  the  desire 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  education  in  North  Carolina  to  have 
a  factual  basis  for  interpreting  the  major  problems  in  the  education  of 
Negroes  in  the  State,  and  the  formulation  of  an  intelligent  and  economical 
program  for  future  development. 

While  the  actual  steps  in  the  promotion  of  this  study  are  given  here  it  is 
recognized  that  the  great  crisis  through  which  the  country  has  recently 
passed  produced  a  critical  attitude  in  all  phases  of  human  endeavor.  It 
threatened  the  very  foundation  of  our  school  system,  stimulated  the  ques- 
tioning of  all  that  was  accepted,  and  forced  efforts  at  readjustment. 

Changes  in  school  legislation  produced  problems  for  every  Negro  teacher. 
The  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers'  Association,  meeting  at  Goldsboro, 
November  23,  1927,  heard  tw^o  addresses  which  dealt  with  these  vital  prob- 
lems, one  by  President  S.  G.  Atkins  and  the  other  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Newbold  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  as  a  result  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  twenty-five  from  the  membership  of  the 
Association  to  study  problems  involved  in:  (a)  Teachers'  salaries;  (b)  Length 
of  school  term;  (c)  Buildings  and  equipment.  The  report  of  this  committee 
was  necessarily  limited  in  scope  and  findngs  because  of  the  lack  of  availa- 
bility of  data.    The  report  was  presented  to  the  Association  in  March,  1929. 
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By  this  time  another  Legislature  was  making  additional  changes  in  the 
school  law. 

In  the  fall  of  1929  a  whole-time  executive  secretary  was  installed  in  office 
by  a  commission  appointed  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Association.  A  sub- 
committee of  this  commission  was  selected  as  a  steering  committee  to  assist 
the  new  secretary  in  setting  up  his  oflBce. 

It  was  this  steering  committee,  together  with  a  representative  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  who  went  to  the  Governor,  April  6,  1933, 
and  requested  the  appointment  of  a  commission  "to  study  the  State's  program 
for  Negro  education"  and  to  present  its  "findings  and  recommendations"  to 
the  Governor  on  November  15,  1934.  The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  gave 
ready  assent  to  this  request  and  directed  the  steering  committee  to  draw  up 
a  statement  of  problems  in  Negro  education  and  present  them  to  him  in  the 
fall  of  1933. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Association  met,  September 
23.  1933,  drew  up  a  list  of  these  problems  and  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  to  be  presented  to  the  Governor. 

On  March  9,  1934.  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Association,  together 
with  a  representative  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  pre- 
sented to  the  Governor  a  detailed  statement  of  the  following  problems : 

1.  Consolidation  and  transportation  of  small  schools. 

2.  Standard  high  school  facilities. 

3.  Raising  the  average  scholarship  level  of  teachers. 

4.  Minimum  eight  months  terms  for  every  school. 

5.  Adequate  buildings  and  equipment. 

6.  Providing  preparation  for  a  more  differentiated  occupational  life. 

7.  Professional  offerings  for  Negro  youth  in  institutions  within  the  State 
up  to  the  limit  which  the  State  provides. 

8.  Teachers  salaries. 

The  following  significant  statement  is  taken  from  this  report : 
"We  realize  that  these  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  waving  a  magic  wand. 
We  believe,  however,  that  scientific  study  will  furnish  the  facts  as  a  basis 
on  which  intelligent  plans  can  be  formulated  for  their  adequate  solution  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  by  the  establishment  of  the  logical  succession  of 
objectives  and  approximate  time  for  their  attainment." 

On  June  22,  1934,  Governor  Ehriughaus  appointed  a  committee  of  fourteen 
members,  five  from  the  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers'  Association,  three 
from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  two  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina Commission  on  Interracial  Co-operation,  two  from  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service,  and  two  from  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association  (white),  to  meet  in  his  office,  June  30.  1934,  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  a  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Problems  in  Negro  Education  in 
North  Carolina. 

This  Committee  of  Fourteen  met  at  the  call  of  the  Governor  on  June  30 
and  nominated  the  members  of  the  Commission  of  Fifty  (later  increased  to 
54),  and  a  Committee  of  Fifty  Consultants.  These  were  duly  appointed. 
The  Commission  of  Fifty  was  responsible  for  gathering  data  on  the  eight 
problems. 
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The  Commission  met  for  purposes  of  organization  on  July  9,  1934.  It  was 
divided  into  eight  committees — one  for  each  problem.  Negro  members  com- 
prised half  of  the  committee  and  Commission.  At  this  meeting  the  Governor 
used  thirty  or  forty  minutes  to  outline  the  purposes  of  the  study  and  asked 
that  the  Commission  get  "the  facts  and  not  propaganda,"  after  which  he 
desired  the  "best  judgment  of  the  leaders  of  both  races"  on  a  program  for 
the  future. 

On  November  7,  1934,  the  Commission  made  its  preliminary  report  to  the 
Governor,  who  was  present  in  person  to  advise  with  the  Commission.  The 
Committee  of  Consultants,  fifty  in  number,  composed  of  outstanding  leaders 
in  business,  agricultural  and  professional  life  of  the  State,  was  present  at 
this  meeting  and  participated  with  the  same  freedom  as  the  Commission. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  in  this  preliminary  report  were  later 
compiled,  edited  and  sent  out  to  all  members  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Committee  Consultants. 

On  November  26,  1934,  the  final  report  was  completed  and  adopted  by  the 
Commission  and  Committee  meeting  as  a  whole.  The  Governor  was  present 
to  receive  the  report.  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  he 
expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  "diligent  and  painstaking  work  whiqh  is 
behind  it."  and  assured  his  "careful  thought  and  study  .  .  .  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration."  This  report  is  being  published  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  as  a  bulletin  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  will 
be  available  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  other  interested 
friends. 

The  report  itself  is  certainly  a  distinct  contribution  to  Negro  education. 
It  is  an  adequate  and  accurate  picture  of  progress  in  education  for  Negroes 
in  North  Carolina  to  the  present,  and  contains  recommendations  based  on 
the  facts  presented,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices 
of  modern  education  and  the  breadth  of  vision  of  the  104  persons  who  com- 
piled it." 

Such  a  proposal  as  that  outlined  above  has  added  importance  and  signifi- 
cance when  it  is  known  that  Governor  Ehringhaus  accepted  eight  problems 
for  study  in  the  exact  language  and  form  in  which  they  were  presented  by 
the  committee  from  the  north  Carolina  Negro  Teachers'  Association.  These 
eight  prohlems  are  designated  as  chapter  headings  in  the  report  which  follows. 

Chairman  of  tJie  Commission. 

January  30,  1935. 
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REPORT  OF  EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 


An  Editorial  Committee  was  authorized  by  the  Commission  to  examine  the 
reports  of  the  various  committees  and  prepare  a  uniform  summary  of  the 
general  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  each  committee  made.  The 
personnel  of  the  Editorial  Committee  was  as  follows : 

James  E.  Hillman,  Chairman. 
P,  S.  Daniel. 
Nelson  H.  Harris. 

The  Editorial  Committee  prepared  a  summary  for  the  report  of  each  com- 
mittee.   This  summary  was  divided  into  two  parts : 

Some  Findings  and  Observations. 
Recommendations. 

An  entire  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  devoted  to  the  Findings  and 
Recommendations  of  the  Editorial  Committee.  Some  changes,  of  course, 
were  made;  but  what  is  included  under  (1)  Some  Findings  and  Observa- 
tions and  (2)  Recommendations  in  connection  with  each  report,  or  as  found 
in  each  chapter  of  this  bulletin,  has  the  direct  and  deliberate  approval  of  the 
Commission,  acting  as  a  body. 

The  Editorial  Committee  had  the  further  responsibility  of  selecting,  or- 
ganizing, and  putting  into  final  form  the  general  material  which  appears  in 
this  study.  The  respective  committees,  however,  are  held  responsible  for  any 
errors  in  data,  since  only  data  which  they  prepared  have  been  included. 
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PERSONNEL  OF  THE  COMMISSION 


A.    SUB-COMMITTEES  FOR  STUDY  OF  THE  PROBLEMS 
Subject  for  Study — 

I.  OonsoUdation  and  Transportation  for  Small  Schools. 

Committee — Mr.  S.  G.  Hawfield,  Chairman.  Supt.  Cabarrus  County  Schools, 
Concord ;  Mrs.  Phyllis  S.  O'Kelly,  Secretary,  Jeanes  Supervisor  Anson  Co., 
Wadesboro;  Mr.  Ray  Funderburk,  Supt.  New  Hanover  County  Schools,  Wil- 
mington ;  Mr.  H.  B.  Marrow,  Supt.  Johnston  County  Schools,  Smithfield ; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Wicker,  Principal  Lee  County  Training  School,  Sanford ;  Mr.  L.  R. 
Best,  Principal  Carteret  County  Training  School,  Beaufort. 

Subject  for  Study — 

II.  Standard  High  School  Facilities. 

Committee — Dr.  J.  H.  Highsmith,  Chairman,  Director  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  State  Department  Education,  Raleigh;  Mr.  H.  L.  Trigg,  Sec- 
retary, Inspector  Negro  High  Schools,  State  Department  Education,  Raleigh ; 
Mr.  A.  Elder,  Dean,  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham ;  Mr.  Horace 
Sisk,  Supt.  Fayetteville  City  Schools,  Fayetteville ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Rogers,  Principal 
Williston  Industrial  School,  Wilmington ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Lockhart,  Supt.  Wake 
County  Schools,  Raleigh. 

Subject  for  Study — 

III.  Raising  the  Average  Scholarship  Level  of  Teachers. 

Committee — Dr.  L.  R.  Meadows,  Chairman,  President  East  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' College,  Greenville ;  Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Secretary,  Teacher  of  Educa- 
tion, Bennett  College.  Greensboro;  Mr.  F.  D.  White,  Dean,  Livi*ngstone  Col- 
lege, Salisbury;  Mr.  G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director  Division  Negro  Edu- 
cation, State  Department  Education,  Raleigh ;  Mr.  S.  D.  Williams,  Dean, 
Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City;  Mr.  B.  A.  Bianchi, 
Instructor  Teachers'  College,  Winston-Salem ;  Mr.  P.  S.  Daniel,  Supt.  City 
Schools,  Raleigh. 

Subject  for  Study — 

IV.  Eight  Months  Term  for  Every  School. 

Committee — Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  Chairman;  Supervisor  Practice  Teaching, 
Catawba  College.  Salisbury ;  Mrs.  P.  L.  Byrd,  Secretary,  Supervisor  Negro 
Elementary  Schools,  State  Department  Education,  Raleigh ;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost, 
Commissioner,  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh ;  Mr.  N.  C. 
Newbold,  Director  Division  Negro  Education,  State  department  Education, 
Raleigh ;  Mr.  J.  B.  MacRae,  Director  of  Practice  School,  State  Normal, 
Fayetteville;  Mr.  O.  R.  Pope,  Principal  Colored  High  School,  Rocky  Mount. 
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Subject  for  Study — 

V.  Adequate  Buildings  and  Equipment. 

Committee — Mr.  W.  F.  Credle,  Chairman,  Director  Division  of  Schoolhouse 
Planning,  State  Department  Education.  Raleigh;  Mr.  L.  E.  Boyd,  Secre- 
tary, Principal  Douglas  High  School,  Leaksville;  Mr.  H.  P.  Harding,  Supt. 
Charlotte  City  School  System,  Charlotte;  Dr.  A.  M.  Proctor,  Professor  of 
Education,  Duke  University,  Durham;  Mr.  G.  E.  Cheek,  Principal  Warren 
County  Training  School,  Wise. 

Subject  for  Study — 

VI.  Provisimi  for  Preparation  in  a  Much  More  Differentiated  Occupational 

Life. 

Committee — Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  Chairman,  Director  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  State  Department  Education.  Raleigh ;  Miss  Louise  Latham,  Secre- 
tary, Dean  of  Gi'rls,  Washington  High  School,  Raleigh ;  Mr.  Guy  B.  Phillips, 
Supt.  Greensboro  City  School  System,  Greensboro ;  Dr.  A.  M.  Jordan,  Pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bias,  President  State  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City;  Mr.  R.  S. 
Proctor,  Supt.  Craven  County  Schools,  New  Bern ;  Mr.  John  W.  Mitchell, 
District  Agent,  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro. 

Subject  for  Study— 

VII.  Professional  Offerings  for  Negro  Youth  in  Institutions  Withi/n  tJie 

State  Up  to  the  Limit  Which  the  State  Provides. 

Committee — Dr.  N.  W.  Walker,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill ;  Mr.  F.  L.  Atkins,  Secretary, 
President  Teachers'  College,  Winston-Salem :  Dr.  H.  W.  Odum,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  Mr.  J.  W.  Seabrook, 
President  State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville ;  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Director 
of  Division  of  Curriculum  Construction,  State  Department  Education,  Raleigh; 
Dr.  Wm.  Stuart  Nelson,  President  Shaw  University,  Raleigh;  Dr.  Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown,  President  Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  Sedalia;  Dr.  Howard 
E.  Jensen,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Duke  University,  Durham ;  Mr.  Pritchett  A. 
Klugh,  Dean  of  Bennett  College  for  Women,  Greensboro ;  Mr.  James  T.  Taylor, 
Dean  of  Men,  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Gibbs, 
Professor  of  History,  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro. 

Subject  for  Study — 

VIII.  Salaries  of  Teachers. 

Committee — Dr.  John  H.  Cook,  Chairman,  Dean  of  School  of  Education, 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro ;  Mr.  Nelson 
H.  Harris,  Secretary,  Professor  of  Education,  Shaw  University,  Raleigh; 
Dr.  C.  H.  Hamilton,  Rural  Sociologist,  State  College.  Raleigh;  Dr.  R.  W. 
McDonald,  Winston-Salem ;  Mr.  L.  S.  Cozart,  Dean  Barber-Scotia  College, 
Concord;  Mr.  T.  E.  McKi'nney,  Dean  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte. 
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B.    ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
1.    Ex  Officio  Members 
Governor  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 

2.    Active  Members 
Name                         Address  Name  Address 

Aggrey,  Mrs.  Rose  D  Salisbury  Kitchin,  Mr.  Leland  Scotland  Neck 

Avant,  Dr.  Frank  W  Wilmington  Lowe,  Mrs.  D.  L  Greensboro 

Bickett,  Mrs.  T.  W  Raleigh  Martin,  Mr.  LeRoy  Raleigh 

Bluford,  Pres.  F.  D  Greensboro  McCrorey,  Dr.  H.  L  Charlotte 

Bost,  Mrs.  W.  T  Raleigh  McKimmon,  Dr.  Jane  S  Raleigh 

Boyd,  Supt.  L.  L  Hoffman  Miller,  Dr.  Julian  Charlotte 

Boyer,  Prof.  C.  H  Raleigh  Pearson,  Prof.  W.  G  Durham 

Brown,  Dr.  Roy  Raleigh  Poe,  Dr.  Clarence  Raleigh 

Daniels,  Mr.  Jonathan  Raleigli  Poteat,  Dr.  W.  L  Wake  Forest 

Davis,  Dr.  G.  E  Raleigh  Shepard,  Dr.  J.  E  Durham 

Few,  Dr.  W.  P  Durham  Simmons,  Mr,  S.  B  Greensboro 

Goold,  Pres.  E.  H  Raleigh  Spaulding,  Mr.  C.  C  Durham 

Graham,  Dr.  F.  P  Chapel  Hill  Stanbury,  Dr.  W.  A  Greensboro 

Inborden,  Mr.  T.  S  Bricks  Trent,  Pres.  W.  J  Salisbury 

Jackson,  Dr.  W.  C  Greensboro  Warren,  Mr.  Jule  Raleigh 

Johnson,  Mr.  W.  R  Raleigh  Whitaker,  Mr.  John  W  W.-Salem 

Jones,  Pres.  David  D  Greensboro  Woodland,  Mr.  C,  T  W.-Salem 

3.    Other  Presidents  of  Private  Colleges 
President  Address 

Dr.  H.  S.  Hilley.  Atlantic  Christian  College  ..Wilson 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Omwake,  Catawba  College  Salisbury 

Dr.  W.  B.  Edwards,  Chowan  College  Murfreesboro 

Dr.  W.  L.  Lingle,  Davidson  College  Davidson 

Dr.  L.  E.  Smith,  Elon  College  Elon  College 

Dr.  H.  G.  Bedinger,  Flora  Macdonald  Red  Springs 

Dr.  S.  B.  Turrentine.  Greensboro  College  for  Women  Greensboro 

Dr.  Clyde  Milner,  Guilford  College  Guilford  College 

Dr.  Raymond  Binford  (President  Emeritus),  Guilford  College — ^Guilford  Col. 

Dr.  G.  I.  Humphries,  High  Point  College  High  Point 

Dr.  P.  E.  Monroe,  Lenoir-Rhyne  Hickory 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Brewer,  Meredith  College  Raleigh 

Dr.  W.  H.  Frazer,  Queens-Chicora  Charlotte 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  Salem  College  Winston-Salem 

Dr.  Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  Wake  Forest  College  Wake  Forest 

Dr.  E.  J.  Coltrane,  Brevard  College  Brevard 

Dr.  W.  C.  Pressly,  Peace  Institute  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  St.  Mary's  School  Raleigh 

Dr.  John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville  Normal  Asheville 

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Immanuel  Lutheran  Greensboro 

Rev.  Edgar  H.  Goold,  St.  Augustine's  College  Raleigh 
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CHAPTER  I 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
FOR  SMALL  SCHOOLS 

The  report  of  the  committee  has  been  divided  into  two  major  divisions,  as 
follows : 

I.  An  analysis  of  the  existing  situation  with  reference  to 

a.  Physical  plants,  libraries  and  other  equipment. 

b.  Transportation  facilities. 

c.  Attendance  and  promotion  statistics. 

d.  Training  of  teachers. 

II.  Recommendations  for  possible  improvement. 

In  order  to  present  a  picture  of  the  present  situation  several  tables  have 
been  prepared  from  the  data  available  in  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  some  instances  graphs  have  been  used  to  exhibit  more  clearly 
the  progress  and  trends. 

This  committee  has  done  its  work  with  a  feeling  that  every  phase  of  public 
school  work  will  be  vitally  affected  by  whatever  is  to  be  done  with  regard  to 
transportation  and  consolidation  of  small  schools.  No  one  factor  in  the  school 
program  can  be  considered  in  isolation.  It  is  believed  that  after  obtaining  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  situations,  the  trends  and  the  needs  it  will  be  possible 
to  determine  more  intelligently  what  is  to  be  done  with  reference  to  increased 
transportation  facilities  and  further  consolidation  of  small  schools. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Committee  that  the  introduction  of  state- 
wide eight  months  school  term  for  all  the  children  of  the  State  has  placed 
upon  every  citizen  the  responsibility  and  obligation  to  plan  and  devise  a 
program  of  education  that  will  utilize  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  lengthened  term.  This  will,  in  the  end,  mean  that  there  must 
be  improvement  in  the  training  of  teachers,  the  attendance  of  pupils,  the 
standard  of  instruction,  the  type  of  curriculum  to  be  offered,  and  every  other 
factor  for  the  work. 

The  program  of  improvement  must  be  so  planned  as  to  result  in  sure  and 
steady  progress.  Only  in  this  way  can  there  be  justified  a  willing  and  con- 
stant support  on  the  part  of  the  public.  There  must  be  built  a  widespread 
ambition  and  desire  to  grasp  the  opportunities  at  hand.  While  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  all  to  provide  adequate  educational  facilities  for  the  Negro  race 
in  the  entire  State,  it  must  be  realized  that  progress  will  of  necessity  come 
slowly.  Yet  there  will  be  sections  and  communities  where  the  people  have 
more  ambition  and  are  willing  to  exert  such  efforts  as  will  give  better  than 
average  training  to  their  children.  These  communities  should  be  recognized 
and  encouraged. 

Intelligent  leadership  and  study  should  seek  to  determine  the  retarding 
factors  in  the  backward  communities  and  make  provision  for  remedial  work 
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with  the  people.  This  same  intelligent  leadership  should  endeavor  to  lead 
the  Negro  people  to  understand  that  the  State  will  promote  their  progress 
as  fast  as  they  can  grasp  and  utilize  the  opportunities  extended  to  them. 

NO.  I.     AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EXISTING  SITUATION 
a.  The  Physical  Plants,  Libraries  and  Equipment 

Tables  I  and  II  below  not  only  give  a  picture  of  the  present  organi- 
zation as  it  relates  to  the  size  of  elementary  schools,  but  they  also  indicate 
what  the  trend  in  the  State  has  been  in  the  three-year  period  with  regard 
to  decreasing  the  small  units  and  increasing  the  large  type  units. 

The  number  of  one-teacher  units  has  decreased  from  1,099  in  1930-31  to 
1,006  in  1932-33,  a  net  decline  of  93.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  large 
units  was  increasing.  The  number  of  schools  with  seven  to  nine  teachers 
increased  from  48  to  71,  and  the  size  of  the  group  with  ten  or  more  teachers 
advanced  from  63  to  66.    This  indicates  a  very  marked  improvement. 

Table  Number  II  indicates  that  43.6  per  cent  of  the  2,308  elementary 
schools  are  of  the  one-teacher  type,  and  that  28.9  per  cent  are  of  the  two- 
teacher  type.  Thus,  in  combining  these  two  types,  it  is  found  that  72.5  per 
cent  or  almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  falls  below  the  three-teacher 
level. 


TABLE  I.    NUMBER  OF 

ELEMENTARY  COLORED 

SCHOOLS 

HAVING 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

One  teacher   

  1,099 

1,060 

1,006 

Two  teachers   

  640 

616 

667 

Three  teachers   

  289 

267 

270 

Four  to  six  teachers  

  200 

237 

228 

Seven  to  nine  teachers 

  48 

52 

71 

Ten  or  more  teachers  

  63 

63 

66 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  NUMBER,  SIZE  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  COLORED 
ELEMENTARY  UNITS  TAUGHT  1932-33 


Size 

Number 

Percentage 

One  teacher   

  1,006 

43.6 

Two  teachers   

  667 

28.9 

Three  teachers   

  270 

11.7 

Four  to  six  teachers  

  228 

9.9 

Seven  to  nine  teachers  

  71 

3.1 

Ten  or  more  teachers  

  66 

2.8 

2,308  100.0% 

Tables  III  and  IV  indicate  the  high  school  organization  in  the  State  over 
a  three-year  period.  There  is  a  decline  in  the  number  of  one-  and  two- 
teacher  schools  from  48  to  42  and  an  increase  in  the  schools  with  three  or 
more  teachers. 
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TABLE  III.    NUMBER  OF  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOLS  HAVING 


1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

One  and  two  teachers*  

  48 

42 

42 

Three  to  five  teachers  

  51 

63 

73 

Six  to  eleven  teachers  

  19 

22 

24 

Twelve  or  more  teachers  

  8 

7 

8 

TABLE  IV.    NUMBER,  SIZE.  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  COLORED  HIGH 
SCHOOL  UNITS  TAUGHT  1932-33 

Sise  Numher  Percentage 

One  and  two  teachers*   42  28.6 

Three  to  five  teachers   73  49.7 

Six  to  eleven  teachers   24  16.3 

Twelve  or  more  teachers   8  5.4 

147  98.0 

Table  V  indicates  that  the  number  of  library  volumes  in  the  years  1931-32 
and  1932-33  was  125,117  and  140.744  respectively.  Since  the  average  mem- 
bership for  the  year  1932-33  was  251,138,  this  means  that  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  one  library  book  for  each  child. 

In  a  great  many  instances  the  school  buildings  now  in  use  for  the  colored 
children  are  in  a  poor  state  of  repair ;  generally  many  are  poorly  lighted  and 
heated,  and  in  many  instances  are  too  small  to  give  adequate  accommodations 
to  the  pupils. 

In  all  too  many  instances  the  teachers  find  it  impossible  to  leave  any  of 
their  work  or  that  of  their  children  in  the  buildings  over  night.  The  build- 
ings cannot  be  securely  locked,  and  often  they  are  in  out-of-the-way  places  and 
badly  exposed  to  vandalism  of  all  kinds. 

In  many  of  the  classrooms  the  furniture  is  antiquated,  the  blackboards  are 
insufficient  in  size  and  badly  abused.  There  is  often  little  in  environment  to 
elevate  and  inspire  to  higher  levels  of  thinking.  Very  few  rural  colored 
schools  are  equipped  with  modern  single  desks.  Little  or  no  provision  is 
made  for  teaching  health  and  sanitation.  Laboratories  for  science  and  the 
vocational  subjects  are  few  and  inadequate. 

TABLE  V.    SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  IN  COLORED  SCHOOL 

LIBRARIES 

1931-32  1932-33 

Elementary    68,853  73,480 

High  school    56,264  67,264 

Total   125,117  140,744 

1931-32 

Current  exi>ense   $1,840.17 

Capital  outlay    1,602.48 

Total  $3,442.65 


*  Non-Standard. 
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b.  Transportation  Facilities 

Tables  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  and  graphs  1,  2,  and  3  indicate  what  has  been 
occurring  with  regard  to  transportation  facilities  for  the  colored  pupils  of 
the  State  during  the  last  five-year  period.  The  data  show  that  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  this  factor  of  school  work. 

Information  presented  on  page  19  indicates  that  Johnston  County 
has  taken  the  lead  in  transportation  for  Negroes  with  24  busses  hauling 
1,575  children.  Guilford  County  ranks  second  with  20  busses  carrying  688 
pupils  and  Warren  County  operating  16  busses  to  haul  628  pupils  ranks  third. 
Hertford  and  Pender  operate  ten  busses  each.  Fifty-one  or  slightly  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  counties  did  not  operate  any  busses  for  Negroes  in  the 
year  1932-33. 

TABLE  VI.    SHOWING  NUMBER  VEHICLES  OPERATED  FOR  COLORED 


CHILDREN 

Year  Number  Vehicles 

1929-  30    103 

1930-  31    145 

1931-  32    179 

1932-  33    216 

1933-  34    221 

1934-  35    226 

TABLE  VII.  SHOWING  NUMBER  COLORED  PUPILS  TRANSPORTED 

Average  Number 

Year  Pupils  Hauled 

1929-  30    3,746 

1930-  31    5,086 

1931-  32    7,619 

1932-  33    9,935 

1933-  34    10,000 

TABLE  VIII.  SHOWING  AVERAGE  DAILY  MILEAGE  OF  TRUCKS 

Average  Daily^ 

Year  Mileage 

1929-  30    2,777 

1930-  31    4,865 

1931-  32    5,968 

1932-  33    8,080 

1933-  34    9.380 
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Number  Busses  Operated  by  Counties  in  1932-33 

Counties  operating  no  busses,  51 — Alamance,  Alleghany,  Anson.  Ashe, 
Bladen,  Caldwell,  Camden,  Carteret,  Caswell,  Chatham,  Cherokee,  Clay, 
Cleveland,  Cumberland,  Dare,  Davie,  Duplin,  Edgecombe.  Franklin,  Gates, 
Graham,  Granville,  Greene,  Haywood,  Hoke,  Lee,  Lenoir,  Madison,  Martin, 
McDowell,  Mitchell,  Northampton.  Orange,  Pamlico,  Pasquotank,  Person, 
Pitt,  Rowan,  Rutherford,  Sampson,  Scotland,  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Transyl- 
vania, Union,  Washington,  Watauga,  Wilson,  Yadkin,  and  Yancey. 

Counties  operating  one  bus,  13 — Avery,  Burke,  Chowan,  Davidson,  Hender- 
son, Jackson,  Macon,  Onslow,  Perquimans,  Polk,  Randolph,  Richmond,  and 
Rockingham. 

Counties  operating  two  busses,  6 — Beaufort,  Brunswick,  Lincoln,  Mecklen- 
burg, Tyrrell,  and  W^ayne. 

Counties  operating  three  busses,  8 — Cabarrus,  Catawba,  Currituck,  Durham, 
Hyde,  Jones,  Stanley,  and  Wilkes. 

Counties  operating  four  busses,  5 — Craven,  Harnett,  Nash,  New  Hanover, 
and  Wake. 

Counties  operating  five  busses,  6 — Alexander,  Bertie,  Forsyth,  Gaston, 
Montgomery,  and  Vance. 

Counties  operating  six  busses,  5 — Buncombe,  Halifax,  Iredell.  Moore,  and 
Robeson. 

Counties  operating  ten  busses,  2 — Hertford  and  Pender. 
County  operating  sixteen  busses — Warren. 
County  operating  twenty  busses — Guilford. 
County  operating  twenty-four  busses — Johnston. 

c.  Attendance  and  Promotion  Statistics 

Table  IX,  Section  A,  indicates  that  the  average  daily  membership  for  years 
1931-32  and  1932-33  was  239,491  and  251,138  respectively.  The  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  same  two  years  was  211.301  and  221,533  respectively. 
Thus  the  percentage  of  attendance  for  each  of  the  two  years  was  88.2  per 
cent. 

Section  B  of  the  same  table  shows  that  the  percentage  of  promotion  was 
only  63.5  per  cent — 62.3  per  cent  in  the  elementary  grades  and  78.5  per  cent 
in  the  high  school.  The  facts  indicate  also  that  the  lowest  percentage  of 
promotion  was  in  rural  divisions  of  the  elementary  grades. 

In  the  final  analysis  this  can  only  mean  a  very  large  amount  of  retardation 
and  expensive  re-teaching.  While  the  standards  of  promotion  are  not  avail- 
able, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  rather  low  standards  are  used.  In  some 
instances  where  standard  tests  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  promotion  from 
the  seventh  grade  to  the  high  school,  standards  lower  than  the  fifth  grade 
level  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  promote  a  reasonable  percentage  of 
the  group.  This  is  a  discredit  to  the  elementary  grades  and  an  almost  in- 
surmountable problem  for  the  high  schools. 
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TABLE  IX.    SHOWING  ATTENDANCE  AND  PROMOTION  STATISTICS 
FOR  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

Section  A — Attendance 

Rural      Charter  Total 

Average  daily  membership,  1931-32                        172,714       66,777  239,491 

Average  daily  membership,  1932-33                        183,039       68,099  251,138 

Increase                                                    10,325         1,322  11,647 

Average  daily  attendance,  1931-32                       151,114       60,187  211,301 

Average  daily  attendance,  1932-33                       160,302       61,221  221,523 

Increase                                                      9,188         1,034  10,222 

Per  cent  of  A.D.M.  in  A.D.A.,  1931-32                      87.5          90.1  88.2 

Per  cent  of  A.D.M.  in  A.D.A.,  1932-33                      87.6           89.9  88.2 

Section  B— Promotions,  1931-32  (Only) 

Per  Cent 

Membership  Promotions  Promoted 

Elementary                                               231,824         144,461  62.3 

High  school                                                17,680          13,875  78.5 

Totals                                           249,504         158,336  63.5 

Rural  schools  only : 

Elementary   175,408         100,122  57.1 

High  school                                                 6,408            4,804  75.0 


Totals   181,816         104.926  57.7 

Charter  schools  only  :  Q^^f 

Membership  Promotions  Promoted 

Elementary    56,416  44,339  78.6 

High  school    11,272  9,071  80.5 


Totals   67,688  53,410  78.9 


d.  Training  of  Teachers 

Table  X  indicates,  in  the  year  1931-32,  815  or  13.31  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
colored  teachers  held  non-standard  certificates.  This  means  that  these  teach- 
ers either  held  county  second  or  Provisional  A  and  B,  or  the  Temporary 
certificates,  all  of  which  are  below  the  level  of  high  school  graduation. 

In  the  year  1932-33  the  percentages  had  changed  from  13.31  per  cent  to 
11.3  per  cent  for  the  non-standard  group  and  from  86.69  per  cent  to  88.7  per 
cent  for  the  standard  group.  This  still  represents  a  lamentable  situation. 
Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  1932-33  had  credit  for  as  much  as 
two  years  of  college  training. 

Section  B  of  Table  X  indicates  the  difference  in  training  of  teachers  as 
between  the  one-teacher  and  two-teacher  schools.  Here  we  see  that  25.8  per 
cent  of  all  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  in  1932-33  held  non-standard  cer- 
tificates. In  the  two-teacher  schools  this  group  represented  only  10.9  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Thus  the  size  of  the  school  determines  to  a  large  degree 
the  amount  of  training  the  teacher  has. 
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TABLE  X.    TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 
Section  A — Item  No.  1 

Number  Teachers  With 

Non-Standard  Numher  Teachers  With 

Year  Certificates  Per  Cent     Standard  Certificates   Per  Cent 

1931-  32  815  13.31  5307  86.69 

Item  No.  2 

1932-  33  707  11.30  5548  88.7 


Section  B — Training  of  Teachers  in  One-Teacher  Schools  in  Thirty-eight 
Supervised  Counties,  1932-33 

Number  Per  Cent 

1.  Total  number  of  teachers   528  100 

2.  Number  holding  standard  certificates   392  74.2 

3.  Number  with  one  or  more  years  of  college  training  taken 

during  the  regular  session   181  34.3 

4.  Number  holding  non-standard  certificates   136  25.8 


Training  of  Teachers  in  Two-Teacher  Schools 

Number  Per  Cent 

1.  Total  number  teachers   740  100 

2.  Number  holding  standard  certificates   659  89.1 

3.  Number  with  one  or  more  years  of  college  training  taken 

during  regular  session   293  39.6 

4.  Number  having  secured  certificates  through  summer  school 

and  extension  class  credits   366  49.5 

5.  Number  holding  non-standard  certificates   81  10.9 


II.    RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  POSSIBLE  IMPROVEMENT 

The  State  should  not  go  into  a  fulfillment  of  a  program  to  improve  the 
Negro  schools  in  either  a  half-hearted  or  wholesale  way,  but  definite  study 
should  be  made  of  the  probability  of  accomplishing  certain  definite  things 
and  guaranteeing  the  intelligent  use  of  school  facilities  offered  in  the  differ- 
ent communities. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  an  adequate  program  of  education 
cannot  be  extended  to  the  people  through  the  present  widespread  prevalence 
of  the  small  type  school.  Something  should  be  done  to  remove  the  inefficient 
and  antiquated  small  schools.  It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  in  both  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  to  substitute  as  fast  as  possible  the  consolidated  type 
school  for  the  numerous  small  schools. 

In  the  larger  schools  it  will  be  possible  to  offer  a  more  functional  type  of 
curriculum,  one  that  will  be  much  broader  and  richer  in  content.  In  the 
larger  school  it  will  be  possible  to  supply  more  adequate  instruction  in  the 
newer  course  of  study.   More  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  children  of  all  ages. 

It  is  believed  that  the  large  type  school  will  encourage  better  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In  this  way  the  advancement  through  the  grades 
will  be  much  more  certain  and  regular.  With  more  attractive  surroundings 
and  better  instruction  the  pull  of  the  schools  would  be  greater.    Through  the 
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same  medium  the  children  would  get  to  school  much  more  promptly  in  the 
mornings  and  they  would  learn  to  have  greater  respect  for  the  system  and 
orderliness  of  things. 

It  is  the  specific  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  the  counties  and  the 
communities,  not  already  provided  with  adequate  and  sanitary  buildings, 
enter  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  building  program  looking  toward  eventual 
consolidation  of  the  small  schools.  We  would  like  to  warn  against  what 
might  be  termed  as  consolidation  "on  paper."  The  buildings  should  be  ade- 
quate for  the  needs.  Provision  should  be  made  for  sanitation,  modern  class- 
room equipment  and  auditoriums.  The  consolidation  should  be  for  the  ele- 
mentary grades  as  well  as  the  high  school  department.  It  should  be  carried 
forward  as  far  as  possible  from  the  viewpoint  of  distance  and  economy. 

The  larger  type  schools  will  make  it  possible  to  secure  better  trained 
teachers.  The  better  organization  in  the  large  school,  the  improved  equip- 
ment and  the  broader  curriculum  will  induce  the  better  trained  teachers  to 
accept  employment. 

Of  course  there  will  be  required  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  transporta- 
tion facilities.    In  the  long  run  this  will  be  economy. 

As  far  as  possible  the  State  should  begin  to  provide  bus  units  for  Negro 
pupils  wherever  needed.  As  a  temporary  measure,  safe  bus  units  not  now 
in  use  might  be  employed.  The  State  should  adopt  the  policy  of  defraying 
at  least  a  part  of  the  initial  cost  for  new  units,  since  any  increased  efficiency 
or  any  possible  economy  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

With  the  large  type  schools  it  will  be  possible  to  have  stronger  community 
centers.  There  can  be  built  up  higher  standards  of  living  among  the  adult 
people  of  the  different  communities.  There  will  be  developed  a  higher  type 
of  leadership  in  the  local  communities. 

Supervision  is  an  impossibility,  either  by  the  county  superintendent  or  the 
Jeanes  supervisor,  with  so  many  small  units  scattered  over  wide  areas.  This 
/  situation  means  that  there  can  be  little  accomplished  towards  strengthening 
and  co-ordinating  the  work  of  any  given  county.  Consequently  there  is  a 
looseness  and  ineffectiveness  about  the  work  which  should  not  exist.  If 
larger  units  were  developed  much  stronger  leadership  and  closer  supervision 
would  be  possible. 

Finally,  in  each  county  there  should  be  a  survey  of  the  present  situation 
and  of  the  geographical  divisions.  This  should  be  followed  by  wise,  long- 
term  planning.    Wherever  possible  the  union  type  school  should  be  developed. 

1.    Some  Findings  and  Observations 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Consolidation  and  Transportation  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  present  situation  with  reference  to 

a.  Physical  plants,  libraries  and  other  equipment. 

b.  Transportation  facilities. 

c.  Attendance  and  promotion. 

d.  Training  of  teachers. 

A  few  of  the  significant  findings  and  observations  would  include : 

a.  In  1932-33  there  were  2,308  elementary  school  units,  of  which  1,006  were 
one-teacher  schools,  or  43.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  667  were  two- 
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teacher  schools,  or  28.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  Altogether  72.5  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  elementary  units  were  one-  and  two-teacher  schools. 

b.  In  1932-33  there  were  147  schools  in  which  high  school  work  was  offered. 
Of  that  number  42  or  28.6  per  cent  v/ere  one-  and  two-teacher  high 
schools.  Seventy-three  or  49.7  per  cent  of  the  total  had  from  three  to 
five  teachers.    None  of  the  one-  or  two-teacher  schools  are  accredited. 

c.  In  1932-33  there  were  73,480  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  67.264  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the  high  schools,  but  this 
represents  less  than  one  book  per  child. 

d.  The  data  at  present  show  that  226  vehicles  are  operating  in  transporting 
children.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  school  year  1933-34,  10,000  Negro 
children  were  transported. 

e.  In  1931-32  57.1  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  were  promoted,  while  in  the  charter  or  city  schools  the  per  cent 
of  promotion  was  78.6.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  very  definite  factors 
working  against  the  rural  child.  One  of  these  factors  is  undoubtedly 
the  difference  in  the  training  of  the  teachers. 

f.  A  non-standard  certificated  teacher  is  defined  as  one  whose  training  is 
not  equivalent  to  standard  high  school  graduation  and  twelve  weeks  of 
summer  school  work.  Data  show  that  there  is  a  direct  and  positive 
correlation  between  the  size  of  the  elementary  school  unit  and  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers— smaller  schools  having  poorer  teachers.  In 
1932-33,  e.g.,  25.8  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  held 
non-standard  certificates,  while  10.9  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  two- 
teacher  schools  held  such  certificates. 

2.  Recommendations 

a.  The  program  of  education  for  any  people  should  always  be  adequate  for 
their  needs. 

b.  A  program  of  consolidation  of  small  schools  should  be  promoted,  looking 
to  the  eventual  elimination  of  the  inefficient  and  antiquated  small 
schools. 

c.  The  ^Drogram  of  improvement  should  be  wisely  planned  and  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  so  as  to  result  in  steady  and  wholesome  progress,  intelligible 
to  all  concerned. 

d.  There  should  be  a  simultaneous  revision  of  the  curriculum  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  of  the  functional  type  and  that  it  may  provide  adequately 
for  the  vocational  subjects. 

e.  There  should  be  an  extension  of  safe  and  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties in  order  to  accommodate  the  consolidation  program. 

f.  All  new  buildings  erected  should  meet  the  specifications  of  modern 
school  architecture  as  to  heating,  lighting,  sanitation,  assembly  rooms, 
classrooms,  etc. 

g.  Improved  school  facilities  should  be  made  available  to  the  elementary 
pupils  as  well  as  the  high  school  pupils. 

h.  Better  trained  teachers  should  be  employed  in  order  to  make  possible  a 
fuller  use  of  the  opportunities  at  hand. 
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1.  More  adequate  instructional  supplies,  more  library  volumes,  and  better 
equipment  in  general  should  be  provided. 

j.  As  far  as  possible  the  State  should  begin  immediately  to  provide  bus 
units  for  Negro  pupils  wherever  needed.  As  a  temporary  measure,  safe 
bus  units  not  now  in  use  might  be  employed. 

k.  The  State  should  further  encourage  transportation  by  making  capital 
outlay  investments  for  new  units  as  far  as  possible. 

1.  There  should  be  wider  use  of  the  improved  school  facilities  for  the  in- 
struction and  development  of  the  adults  in  order  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  socially  and  economically. 
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CHAPTER  II 
STANDARD  HIGH  SCHOOL  FACILITIES 


Making  available  aud  accessible  high  school  facilities  which  are  adequate 
in  terms  of  what  is  defined  as  a  standard  high  school  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  constitutes  the  problem  to  which  this  report  ad- 
dresses itself. 

This  problem  arises  from  the  general  and  insistent  desire  on  the  part  of 
Negro  parents  and  children  for  free  high  school  education  on  the  one  hand 
and  urgent  need  for  additional  classrooms,  equipment,  and  transportation 
to  satisfy  this  general  and  insistent  desjre  on  the  other  hand.  This  problem 
has  been  rendered  more  acute  by  an  economic  crisis  which  not  only  dried  up 
sources  of  revenue,  but  also  diminished  employment  possibilities  for  ado- 
lescents and  literally  forced  them  to  remain  in  school  longer.  This  crisis  also 
caused  parents  and  students  to  awaken  to  the  advantages  which  the  better 
trained  worker  has  over  the  untrained,  and  much  of  this  demand  for  more 
education  is  based  on  sound  judgment  rather  than  chance. 

The  data  presented  have  been  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  years  up  to  and  including  1931- 
1932,  and  from  personal  study  of  specific  situations  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  New  developments  for  the  current 
year  may  be  included  in  cases  where  there  are  sufficient  data  to  justify  in- 
clusion. Statistical  data  for  1932-1933  and  1933-1934  are  from  the  files  of 
the  Division  of  Finance  and  High  School  Principals'  Annual  Reports.  The 
transportation  data  have  come  from  the  State  School  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  provision  has  been  made  for  a  study  of  building 
needs  and  problems  involved  in  the  preparation,  selection  and  employment 
of  teachers  by  other  committees,  this  report  will  be  limited  to  availability 
of  what  is  defined  as  standard  high  school  to  the  Negro  high  school  population 
of  North  Carolina. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1930  there  are  115,166  Negroes 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  in  this  State.  Recognition  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  many  pupils  below  the  age  of  15  and  above  the  age  of  19  are  enrolled  in 
our  high  schools. 

This  report  is  divided  into  three  parts : 

I.  Growth  of  Accredited  High  Schools  (showing  increased  recognition  for 
high  school  education  and  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  public  to 
provide  it.) 

II.  Present  Extent  of  Availability  (1933-1934).  (A  description  of  availa- 
bility and  accessibility  of  high  school  education  in  their  general  and 
specific  aspects.) 

III.  Some  Findings,  Observations,  and  Recommendations. 
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I.    GROWTH  OF  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

111  1914  the  first  public  high  schools  for  Negroes  were  established  under 
ihe  title  County  Training  Schools.    This  was  done  with  the  aid  of  the  Joh 
F.  Slater  Fund  and  there  was  one  in  each  of  three  counties — Wake,  Johnston, 
and  Pamlico. 

In  1919  the  first  high  schools  for  Negroes  were  accredited.  Of  the  elever 
there  were  seven  private  and  four  attached  to  State  institutions  of  highe 
learning. 

In  1923  the  first  high  schools,  supported  and  controlled  by  city  or  count 
school  units,  were  accredited  at  Durham,  Reidsville,  Wilmington,  and  Method 

The  subsequent  growth  of  accredited  high  schools  for  Negroes  in  Nort' 
Carolina  is  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

TABLE  I.    GROWTH  OF  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1919-1934 


Year 

Public 

Increase 

Private 

Increase 

Total 

Net  Increase 

1918-1919  

4 

11 

1921-1922  

4 

13 
16 

6 

17 

6 

1922-1923  

8 

4 

3 

24 

1923-1924-  

14 

6 

20 

4 

34 

10 

1924-1925  

21 

22 

2 

43 

9 

1925-1926.  

26 

5 

23 

1 

49 

6 

1926-1927  

33 

7 

23 

56 

7 

1927-1928  

41 

8 

23 
22 

64 

8, 

1928-1929  

54 

13 

—1 

76 

12 

1929-1930  

68 

14 

20 

—2 

88 

12 

1930-1931  - 

80 

12 

18 

 2 

98 

10 

1931-1932  

80 

18 

98 
108 

1932-1933.  

93 

13 

15 

—3 

10 

1933-1934   

106 

13 

10 

—5 

116 

8 

The  number  of  accredited  high  schools  has  increased  from  seven  privat 
and  four  public  in  1918-1919  to  10  private  and  106  public  in  1933-1934.  The 
private  school  development  reached  its  peak  in  1925-1926.  During  this  period 
the  high  school  department  of  nine  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  been 
eliminated,  seven  private  secondary  schools  have  been  transferred  to  public 
support  and  control,  and  four  private  secondary  schools  have  been  discon- 
tinued. 

The  following  institutions  have  discontinued  their  high  school  departments : 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College. 
A.  &  T.  College. 

Fayetteville  State  Normal  School. 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes. 

Shaw  University.  • 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University. 

Livingstone  College. 

Bennett  College. 
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The  following  private  secondary  schools  have  been  discontinued: 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Industrial  Academy. 
Franklinton  Christian  College. 
Kinston  College. 
Thompson  Institute. 

The  following  private  secondary  schools  have  been  transferred  to  public 
support  and  control  as  accredited  schools : 
High  Point  Normal. 
Albion  Academy. 
Redstone  Academy. 
Waters  Training  School. 
Henderson  Institute. 
Rich  Square  Institute. 
Brick  Junior  College. 
Peabody  Academy. 
Burgaw  N.  &  I.  Institute. 

The  following  private  secondary  schools  receive  public  funds  for  the  tuition 
of  students  from  their  respective  counties : 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  Sedalia. 
Mary  Potter  School,  Oxford. 
Laurinburg,  N.  &  I.  Institute. 
During  the  period  beginning  1919-1928,  129  high  schools  for  Negroes  have 
received  the  accredited  rating  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

In  1930  North  Carolina  had  26  per  cent  of  the  338  accredited  high  schools 
for  Negroes  in  15  Southern  States.    This  growth  is  a  cause  for  just  pride. 


TABLE  II.     HIGH   SCHOOL   ENROLLMENT  FOR    (A)  ACCREDITED 
HIGH  SCHOOLS,  AND  (B)  FOR  ALL  SCHOOLS  (1923  TO  1934). 


Year 

A.  Accredited 

B.   All  Schools 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total 

1922-1923   

1,237 

1,556 

2,793 

1,477 

2,000 

3,477 

1923-1924   

2,978 

2,164 

5,142 

4,715 

2,652 

7,367 

1924-1925   

4,241 

2,664 

6,905 

6,507 

3,014 

9,521 

1925-1926.  

5,564 

2,911 

8,475 

8,237 

3,088 

11,325 

1926-1927  

6,841 

3,117 

9,958 

9,073 

3,350 

12,423 

1927-1928   

8,060 

3,268 

11,328 

10,942 

3,388 

14,330 

1928-1929   

10,625 

2,882 

13,507 

13,251 

3,003 

16,254 

1929-1930  

12,679 

2,691 

15,370 

14,924 

2,746 

17,670 

1930-1931.  

14,657 

2,140 

16,672 

16,672 

2,202 

18,874 

1931-1932   

15,876 

1,937 

17,813 

17,886 

2,004 

19,890 

1932-1933   

18,538 

1,756 

20,294 

20,124 

1,756 

21,980 

1933-1934  

21,258 

1,159 

22,417 

23,550 

1,159 

24,709 

The  total  enrollment  in  accredited  schools  has  increased  from  2,793  in 
1922-1923  to  22,417  in  1933-1934,  and  in  all  high  schools,  accredited  and  non- 
accredited,  reporting  to  the  office  of  the  State  High  School  Supervisor  from 
3,477  to  24,709  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
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Table  No.  Ill  gives  the  number  of  graduates  from  high  schools,  public  and 
private,  accredited  and  all  schools,  by  years  since  1922-1923. 

There  have  been  15,704  graduates  from  public  accredited  schools  in  the 
twelve-year  period  and  5,074  from  private,  giving  a  total  of  20,778. 


TABLE  III.    NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES,  1923-1934 


A.  Accredited 

B.   All  Schools 

Year 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total 

1922-1923 

84 

186 

270 

92 

218 

310 

1925-1924  

329 

486 

815 

380 

542 

922 

1924-1925  

565 

447 

1,012 

618 

464 

1,082 

1925-1926  

707 

442 

1,149 

752 

458 

1,210 

1926-1927  

1,025 

515 

1,540 

1,132 

579 

1,711 

1927-1928  

1,162 

557 

1.719 

1.234 

566 

1,800 

1928-1929  

1,372 

578 

1,950 

1,484 

591 

2,075 

1929-1930  

1,629 

568 

2,197 

1,684 

572 

2,256 

1930-1931  

1,872 

451 

2,323 

1,906 

456 

2,362 

1931-1932  

1,956 

388 

2,344 

2,008 

396 

2,404 

1932-1933  

2,258 

259 

2,517 

2,295 

259 

2,554 

1933-1934.  

2,745 

197 

2,942 

2,814 

197 

3,011 

Totals  ... 

15,704 

5,074 

20,778 

16,399 

5,298 

21,697 

TABLE  IV.    CHANGING  RATIO  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1923-1934 
(Accredited  Only) 


Number  of  Schools 

Enrollment 

Graduates 

Year 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

1922-1923.- 

8 

33.4 

16 

66.6 

1,237 

42.2 

1,556 

58.0 

84 

29.7 

186 

70.3 

1923-1924. - 

14 

41.0 

20 

59.0 

2,078 

48.9 

2,164 

51.1 

329 

40.3 

486 

59.7 

1924-1925... 

21 

48.8 

22 

51.2 

4,241 

61.4 

2,664 

37.6 

565 

55.8 

447 

44.2 

1925-1926 

26 

53 .0 

23 

47.0 

5,564 

65.6 

2,911 

34.4 

707 

61.5 

442 

38.5 

1926-1927... 

33 

58.9 

23 

41.1 

6,841 

68.6 

3,117 

31.4 

1,025 

66.5 

515 

33.5 

1927-1928... 

41 

65.0 

23 

35.0 

8,060 

71.1 

3,268 

28.9 

1,162 

67.6 

557 

32.4 

1928-1929  ... 

54 

71.0 

22 

29.0 

10,625 

78.7 

2,882 

21.3 

1,372 

70.5 

578 

29.5 

1929-1930... 

68 

79.0 

20 

21.0 

12,679 

82.4 

2,691 

17.6 

1,629 

74.0 

568 

26.0 

1930-1931. - 

80 

83.7 

18 

16.3 

14,657 

87.3 

2,140 

12.7 

1,872 

80.6 

451 

18.0 

1931-1932... 

80 

83.7 

18 

16.3 

15,876 

89.2 

1,937 

10.8 

1,956 

83.5 

388 

16.5 

1932-1933... 

93 

86.1 

15 

13.9 

18,538 

91.4 

1,756 

8.6 

2,258 

89.7 

259 

10.3 

1933-1934... 

106 

91.4 

10 

8.6 

21,258 

94.8 

1,159 

5.2 

2,745 

93.3 

197 

6.7 

Table  No.  IV  offers  additional  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  ability  and 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  support  its  high  schools.  This  is 
shown  in  the  changing  ratio  of  public  to  private  secondary  education  in  (1) 
Number  of  schools,  (2)  Enrollment,  and  (3)  Number  of  graduates.  These 
figures  are  for  accredited  schools  only,  1923  to  1934. 
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n.   PRESENT  EXTENT  OF  AVATLABILITY,  1933-34 

(A  Description  of  Availability  and  Accessibility  of  High  School  Education 
in  Their  General  and  Specific  Aspects) 

The  solution  of  present  problems  exposes  new  problems  in  geometrical 
progression.  The  present  extent  of  availability  and  accessibility  of  high 
school  education  may  be  revealed  by  a  study  of  groups  of  administrative 
units.  The  necessary  school  population  for  the  support  of  a  four-year  ac- 
credited high  school  is  approximately  a  thousand  if  distributed  over  an  entire 
county,  and  from  600  to  800  if  concentrated  in  a  smaller  area  where  pupils 
have  easy  access  to  the  school  location.  Of  the  100  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 71  have  Negro  school  population  of  1,000  or  more  if  the  city  school  units 
within  their  borders  are  included.  Twenty-nine  have  less  than  1,000  ranging 
down  to  0  in  -Graham. 

The  first  of  71  will  be  presented  in  subdivisions. 

Table  No.  V  gives  the  total  by  counties  and  cities  of  Negro  school  popula- 
tion for  1931-1932;  total  public  school  enrollment;  number  of  accredited  high 
schools ;  high  school  enrollment — accredited  and  non-accredited ;  ratio  of  high 
school  enrollment  to  total  school  enrollment ;  the  enrollment  of  seventh  grades 
and  specials,  and  number  of  busses  used  in  transporting  pupils.  All  figures 
except  those  in  column  one  are  for  1933-1934. 

One  index  of  availability  is  the  per  cent  of  high  school  in  total  enrollment. 
The  arbitrary  ideal  adopted  nationally  is  25  in  each  100.  For  the  Negro 
schools  of  North  Carolina  it  is  approximately  6.8. 


TABLE  V.    SEVENTY-ONE  COUNTIES  WITH  NEGRO  SCHOOL 
POPULATION  OF  1,000  OR  MORE 


County 

School 
Popu- 
lation 
1931-'32 

Total- 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 

Number 
Accredited 
High 
Schools 
1933-'34 

High 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 

Ratio 
High 
School 

to 
Total 

7th  Grade 

Enroll- 
ment and 
Specials 
1933-'34 

Number 
Buses 

1933-'34 

1934-'35 

3,257 
202 
4,771 

1,864 
652 
4,273 
1,038 
690 
2,339 
1,024 
4,950 
2,893 
1,709 
725 
2,232 
195 
308 
1,673 
546 
2,753 
640 
402 
243 
2,661 

177 
130 

8.7 
16.6 

131  25 
60 

266  22 
49  69 
70 

136 
88 

350  35 
225  24 
135 
79 
214 
7 

17 
113 

46 
143 

34  23 
36 
12 
197 

2 

3 

Morven  _  

Wadesboro  

975 
3,557 
1,061 
6,434 
3,619 
2,003 
918 
4,465 
500 
606 
2,384 
806 
3,314 
885 
762 
204 
2,923 

252 
85 
135 
537 
234 
97 

Beaufort  

3.5 
11.6 
9.8 
7.5 
5.4 

Washington  

Bertie  

2 

2 

Brunswick  

1 

5 

2 
4 

Buncombe.  

Asheville  

1  *1 

567 

20.3 

Burke   

1 

1 

Morganton  

75 

36 
213 
108 

28 
119 

33 
181 

19.6 
2.1 

28.1 
3.8 
4.2 
22.8 
11.9 
6.4 

2 

2 

Concord  

1  *1 

Caswell   

3 
2 

2 
2 

Catawba   

Hickory  

Newton   

Chatham   

2 

2 
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County 

School 
Popu- 
lation 

1931-'32 

Total 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 

Number 
Accredited 
High 
Schools 
1933-'34 

High 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 

Ratio 
High 
School 

to 
Total 

7th  Grade 

Enroll- 
ment and 
Specials 
1933-'34 

Number 
Buses 

1933-'34 

1934-'35 

Chowan   

1,191 
753 
3,624 
311 
749 
4,878 
3,340 
2,088 
4,464 
1,626 
577 
609 
549 
5,022 
1,787 
5,033 
9,414 
1,557 
1,392 
7,176 
3,882 
1,074 
3.144 
146 
1,018 
2,156 
2,873 
1,867 
2,897 
2.480 
4.745 
1,896 
9,908 
524 
374 
4,433 
4,170 
3,081 
1,373 
1,900 
704 
203 
5,246 
1,690 
1,788 
2,809 
2,064 
997 
381 
4,558 
4.817 
6,968 
1,627 
3,024 
822 

447 
1,057 
3.439 
275 
608 
3.464 
2.531 
1,133 
3,308 
1,453 
437 
393 
451 

22 
55 

194  35 
2 

31 
245 
120 

72 
160 

63 

39 

44 

31 

Edenton  

120 
62 
73 
149 
406 

10.2 
1.8 

20.9 
19.7 
10.5 

Cleveland..   

Kings  Mountain  

Shelby  - 

Columbus  

Craven    

4 

4 

New  Bern  

215 

15.9 

Fayetteville...  

360 

19.8 

2 

2 

Lexington   

1 

; 

109 
71 
421 
113 
687 
117 
123 

21.7 
13.4 

Thomasville...  

Duplin   

Durham  

1,408 
3,938 
5,799 
1,157 
1,126 

7.4 
14.8 
2.0 
9.6 

97 
327 
324 

50 

4 

5 

Durham  

Edgecombe  

Forsyth  

t  

Winston-Salem  

1,366 
136 
171 
291 

121 

190  11 
62 

113  5 
40 

Franklin  

3,220 
908 

2,340 
204 

1  *i 

4.1 
15.8 
11.1 

4 

7 

Franklinton  

Gaston   

4 

5 

Cherry  ville  - 

Gastonia.-   - 

179 
144 

Gates  

1.633 
2,502 
1,623 
2,513 
2,049 

8.1 

89 
142 

84 
105 
223 

Granville  

Oxford...  

*i 
n 

1  n 
1 

; 
I 

388 
121 
220 
925 
318 
171 
122 
66 
365 
495 
113 
64 
23 
210 

19.3 
4.6 
9.7 

2 
17 

Guilford   

16 

2 

Greensboro   

High  Point...  

1,384 
6,728 

18.7 
2.5 

114 

312 

Halifax   

6 

6 

Weldon    

Roanoke  Rapids  

Harnett.-  

3,632 
3,598 
2,509 
1,053 
1,685 
443 
192 
3,945 
1,375 
1,518 

9.1 
12.1 
4.3 
5.7 
1.3 
32.1 

209 
211 
168 

62 
128 

37 

16 
230 

59 
116 

4 
11 

4 
10 

Hertford  

Hoke    

Hyde  

3 

3 
7 

Iredell   

... — 

Statesville  

Moores  ville  

Johnston   

327 
167 
170 
66 
267 

7.6 
10.8 
10.1 

29 
3 

30 
2 

1,343 
928 
160 
3,807 
3,980 
4,664 
1,238 
2,301 
489 

1 

16.6 

89 
66 
11 

214  80 
220  20 
359  128 
102 
166 
38 

1 

50 
166 

30 
887 
234 
237 

99 

2 

4.2 
.7 
15.9 
15.9 

9.3 
16.8 

Mecklenburg  

2 

2 

Charlotte  

1 
1 
2 
1 

Montgomery   

6 

5 

5 
7 

Moore   

Southern  Pines  
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County 


Nash   

Rocky  Mount. 
New  Hanover... 
Northampton... 

Onslow  -   

Orange  

Chapel  HilL... 

Pamlico  

Pasquotank  

Elizabeth  City 

Pender  

Perquimans  

Person...  

Pitt   

Greenville  

Randolph  

Asheboro  

Richmond  

Hamlet  

Rockingham... 
Robeson  

Lumberton  

Red  Springs... 
Rockingham  

Reidsville  

Leaksville  

Madison  

Rowan  

Salisbury  

Rutherford  

Sampson  

Clinton  

Scotland  

Laurinburg  

Stanly  

Surry  

Mount  Airy  

Union  

Monroe  

Vance   

Henderson  

Wake-...  

Raleigh  

Warren  

Washington  

Wayne  

Goldsboro  

Fremont  1. 

Wilson  

Wilson  

Elm  City  


School 
Popu- 
lation 
1931-'32 


7,065 
2,705 
4,147 
7,109 
1,854 
1,805 

668 
1,356 
1,319 
1,505 
3,063 
2,396 
2,851 
7,452 
1,316 
1,177 

280 
3,394 

846 

635 
7,335 

310 

588 
1,856 
1,423 

848 

379 
2,446 
1,265 
1,924 
4,142 

812 
2,746 

810 
1,167 

873 

145 
3,006 

557 
2,806 
1,737 
7,580 
3,716 
6,219 
2,183 
3,993 
2,850 

608 
3,844 
2,241 

560 


Total 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 


5,313 
1,984 
3,388 
5,473 
1,467 
1,556 

462 
1,020 
1,061 

975 
2,221 
1,487 
2,855 
6,261 


914 
194 

2,262 
978 
591 

6,279 


1,541 
841 
605 
342' 

2,257 
897 

1,831 

3,736 
629 

2,632 
831 
846 
541 
300 

2,548 
440 

2,097 

1,884 


3,459 
4,664 


3,333 
1,830 

474 
2,741 
2,107 

727 


Number 
Accredited 
High 
Schools 
1933-'34 

High 
School 
Enroll- 

Ratio 
High 
School 

7th  Grade 

Enroll- 
ment and 

Number 
Buses 

ment 
1933-'34 

to 
Total 

Specials 
1933-'34 

1933-  34 

1934-'35 

2 

274 

4.9 

308 

2 

2 

1 

546 

21.6 

118 
308 

1 

594 

14.9 

4 

4 

2 

369 

6.3 

276 

1 

109 
46 

6.9 
2.9 

81 

67 

2 

2 

1 

69 

13.0 

35 

1 

39 

3.7 

617 

73 

1  *1 

274 

21.9 

74 

2 

477 

17.7 

204 

37 

9 

9 

2 

175 

10.5 

118 

2 

1 

313 

4.4 

177 

2 

1 

195 

3.0 

276 

20 

1 

135 

25 

2.7 

70 

1 

1 

1 

103 

34.3 

19 

70 

3.0 

153 

1 

2 

1 

163 

16.7 

74 

1 

137 

18.8 

43 

3 

523 

7.7 

355 

5 

6 

1 

140 

1 

112 

103 

1 

1 

1 
1 

260 

23.6 

62 

151 

19.9 

52 

55 

13.8 

16 

1 

104 

4.4 

166 

51 

1 

281 

57 

23.8 

99 

3.0 

146 

265 

39 

1 

1 

1 

208 

24.8 

57 

*1 

207 

29 

*1 

200 

24.1 

1 

170 

16.7 

76 

3 

3 

63 

1 

24 

19 

210 

1 

1 

134 

23.3 

31 

*1 

123 

5 

7 

1 

292 

19.8 

71 

2 

462 

6 

6 

1  *1 

585 

16.9 

237 

2 

559 

10.7 

276 

15 

17 

1 

116 

21 

1 

190 

5.4 

167 

25 

1 

1 

567 

23.6 

185 

1 

74 

13.5 

32 

1 

99 

23 

1 

250 

10.6 

101 

1 

37 

*Private  control.       tl934-'35  contract  for  150  pupils. 

Note.— Where  total  enrollment  is  not  given  no  information  was  available. 
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TABLE  V-a.    TWENTY-TWO  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  WITH  NO 
HIGH  SCHOOL  FACILITIES  REPORTED  FOR  1933-1934 


Units— County 

School 
Popula- 
tion 
1931-'32 

Total 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 

7th  Grade 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 

Specials 

Transportation  Vehicles 

1933-'34 

1934-'35 

Jensen 

4,233 
918 
500 
1,191 
3,340 
4,464 
577 
1,392 
2,873 
997 
1  319 
2,235 
4,142 
2,746 
873 
3,006 
3,844 

4,273 
725 
195 
447 
2.531 
3.308 
437 
1.126 
2,502 
928 
1,061 
1.541 
3,736 
2,632 
541 
2,548 
2.741 

1.038 
204 
192 
300 
727 

266 

79 
7 

22 
120 
160 

39 
121 
142 

66 

73 
103 
265 
207 

63 
210 

99 

99 

Bu,ncomb6 

5 

4 
1 

diowEn 

/^■f»Q  von 

4 

4 

l*nTn  ViptIsi  n  H 

2 

2 

*(Con.  150) 

Civik  n  VI 1  Ifi 

Lincoln  

(Probable)l 

PssQuotanlc 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Sampson 

39 
29 

Scotls-nci 

1 

Union  

^^ilson 

23 
69 

<;!iTY — 

Morven  

Cherryville  

146 
203 
145 
560 

40 
16 
24 
37 

Mooresville  

19 

Elm  City  

Total  (22)  

39,704 

33.733 

2,208 

201 

14 

16 

Specials  are  pupils  who  are-  neither  in  high  school  nor  elementary  school. 
They  have  completed  the  latter,  and  are  enrolled  in  courses  that  have  no 
value  for  high  school  credit. 

Anson  County  and  the  Morven  Administrative  Unit  were  given  special  study 
in  the  spring  of  1934  at  the  request  of  the  superintendents.  Points  were 
selected  for  four  high  schools  in  the  County  Unit  and  one  in  the  Morven 
Unit  (Wadesboro  not  included). 

There  is  an  accredited  private  school  at  Laurinburg.  in  Scotland  County, 
which  serves  as  the  high  school  for  the  city.  Students  in  the  county  have 
no  way  to  reach  the  school.  Scotland  County,  not  including  the  city  of 
Laurinburg,  is  meant  here  as  having  no  high  school  facilities. 

In  this  group  a  school  population  of  39,704  is  without  high  school  facilities. 
The  1933-1934  seventh  grade  enrollment  was  2,208.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  large  group  of  these  were  promoted.  In  addition  there  are  201 
"specials"  who  should  be  in  standard  schools. 


*  One  hundred  and  fifty  to-be  transported  in  contract  vehicles,  1934-1935. 
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TABLE  V-b.  SEVENTEEN  UNITS  IN  WHICH  SOME  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COURSES  ARE  OFFERED  BUT  IN  WHICH  THE  FACILITIES  ARB 
TOTALLY  INADEQUATE 


L/Ounty — Unit 

School 
Popula- 
tion 
1931-'32 

Total 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 

High 
School 
Enrollment 
1933-'34 

7th  Grade 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 

Specials 
1933-'34 

School  Buses 

1933-'34 

1934-'35 

2,384 
885 
3,624 
2,480 
1,373 
1,900 
2,809 
4,817 
1,805 
1,356 
1, 177 
3,394 
1,924 

204 
311 
381 
379 

1,673 
640 
3,439 
2,049 
1,053 
1,685 

36 
28 
62 
220 
64 
23 
66 
30 
46 
39 
25 
70 
57 

33 
73 
50 
55 

113 
34 

194 

223 
62 

128 

2 
2 

2 
2 

Catawba   

23 
35 
24 

Cleveland  

Guilford-...  

18 

3 

17 
3 

Hyde  

Iredell    

Lenoir    

Mecklenburg  1.. 

3,980 
1,556 
1,020 
914 
2,262 
1,831 

243 
275 
160 
342 

220 
67 
61 
70 
153 
146 

12 
2 
11 
16 

20 

2 

2 

Orange  

Pamlico  

Kanclolpn  

1 

2 

Richmond  

Rutherford...  

City  Units — 

Madison   

Totals  (17) 

31,203 

23,140 

967 

1,512 

102 

36 

36 

Hyde,  Lenoir  and  the  King's  Mountain  Administrative  Unit  will  have  one 
school  each  to  meet  the  requirements  for  standardization  in  1934-1935. 
Rutherford  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  development  of  an  accredited  school 
at  Rutherfordton  was  to  begin  with  the  current  year  and  another  at  Forest 
City  later. 

In  this  group  a  school  population  of  31,203  is  not  served  by  an  accredited 
school.  There  were  1,512  enrolled  in  the  seventh  grades  and  102  specials 
are  wasting  time. 

The  per  cent  of  high  school  enrollment  in  total  enrollment  in  33  Adminis- 
trative Units  indicate  that,  where  the  per  cent  is  10.5  or  below,  the  high  school 
population  is  inadequately  served. 

Tlie  following  counties  are  in  this  group:  Alamance,  Beaufort,  Bertie,. 
Bladen,  Brunswick,  Caswell,  Chatham,  Columbus,  Duplin,  Durham,  Edge- 
combe, Franklin,  Gates,  Greene,  Halifax,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Johnston,  Lee,  Moore, 
Martin,  Nash,  Northampton,  Onslow,  Pender,  Person,  Perquimans,  Piitt, 
Robeson,  Rowan,  Vance,  Wake,  Wayne. 

A  survey  for  Bertie  has  been  requested.  A  program  has  already  been  out- 
lined for  Halifax,  and  two  of  the  proposed  accredited  schools  have  received 
a  rating.  A  third  location  selected  for  this  county  has  been  made  unneces- 
sary by  the  transfer  of  the  Brick  School  to  public  control,  absorbing  the  high 
school  enrollment  of  Enfield.  A  new  consolidated  school  at  Selma  should 
automatically  raise  the  Johnston  County  per  cent  in  high  school.  Wake  will 
have  an  additional  accredited  school  this  year,  and  has  made  definite  plans 
for  two  more. 
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TABLE  V-c.  THIRTY-THREE  COUNTIES  THAT  PROVIDE  ONE  OR 
MORE  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WHICH,  BECAUSE  OF  SIZE 
OR  LOCATION  ARE  INADEQUATE  FOR  THE  POPULATIONS 
WHICH  ARE  TO  BE  SERVED 


Total 

Total 

Number  of 

Total 

Number  Vehicles 

School 

School 

High  School 

7th  Grade 

Population 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

1931-'32 

1933-'34 

1933-'34 

1933-'34 

1933-'34 

1934-'35 

144.868 

109,461 

48 

7.467 

93 

107 

The  seventh  grade  enrollment,  including  308  specials,  is  larger  than  the 
total  high  school  enrollment.  The  per  cent  of  high  school  enrollment  in  the 
total  enrollment  in  this  group  is  6.6.  The  ratio  of  high  school  enrollment  to 
school  population  is  4.8  per  hundred. 

The  per  cent  of  high  school  enrollment  in  total  enrollment  in  seven  of  the 
remaining  eight  counties  in  this  71  is  above  10.5  in  each. 

(Ideal  per  cent  is  25  out  of  each  100.) 

Per  Cent  H.  8.  Enrol 


County                  is  of  Total  This  does  not  mean  that  availability 

Gaston    11.1  and  accessibility  present  no  problem 

Hertford    12.1  in  these  counties. 

Jones    10.8  Bessemer  City  and  Cherryville  might 

JNIontgomery  ....  15.9  combine  for  an  accredited  school. 

New  Hanover..  14.9  Jones  lacks  sufficient  transportation. 

Stanley    16.7  Stanly  provides  three  schools  when 

Warren    10.7  one  might  suffice. 


Information  was  not  available  for  Washington  County. 

The  second  group  of  counties  presents  a  different  problem.  They  will  be 
treated  in  two  subdivisions. 
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TABLE  V-d.    AVAILABILITY  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN 
COUNTIES  WITH  NEGRO  SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  0  TO  499 


County 

School 
Popula- 
tion 
1931-'32 

Total 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 

Number 
Years 

High 
School 

with 
Credit 

xiign 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 

Ratio 
High 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 
to  Total 

lyoo-  o4 
7th  Grade 

Enroll- 
ment 
Including 

Specials 

Number  Buses 

1933-'34 

1934-*35 

Alexander   

293 
101 
167 
121 
97 
25 
142 
148 
75 
228 
214 
lis 

10 

58 
305 

41 
300 

53 

327 
110 
164 

73 
104 

21 
110 

97 

68 
156 
124 

71 
i  1 

10 
54 
184 
65 
297 
*42 

38 
12 
42 
3 

6 

5 

Alleghany  

Avery.  

2 

19 

26.0 

1 

1 

Cherokee  

Clay  

Dare  

2 
2 

15 

29 

13.6 
23 .0 

3 

15—15 
6 
28 
10 

0 — 0 

Haywood  

Canton  

1 

1 

? 
1 

Macon   

Mitchell  

Swain  

10 
15 

Transylvania..  

2 

36 

16.4 

Watauga.  

Yadkin  

45 

Totals  

2.496 
1,705 

2,077 
1,545 

99 

school  fac 

4.7 

ilities  of  a 

299—23 
ny  kind) 

(No  high 

*Approximate. 


Four  of  this  eighteen  offer  two  years  of  high  school  work  each.  In  the 
other  14  there  are  1,705  in  the  school  population  and  1,545  in  the  total  enroll- 
ment, with  no  available  high  school  offerings. 
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TABLE  V-e.    COUNTIES  WITH  SCHOOL  POPULATIONS  OF  500  TO  999 


County 

School 
Popula- 
tion 
1931-'32 

Total 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 

Number 
Years 
High 
School 
with 
Credit 

High 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 
1933-'34 

Ratio 
High 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 
to  Total 

1933-'34 
7th  Grade 

Enroll- 
ment 
Including 

Specials 

Number  Buses 

1933-'34 

1934-'35 

Caldwell  

380 
327 
885 
897 
862 
809 
246 
475 
967 

284 
319 
710 
690 
705 
669 
202 
276 
264 
223 

1 

Lenoir  

83 

26.0 

29 
26 
67 
40 
45 
18 

Camden  

*4 
*4 

m 

125 
122 
70 

18.0 
14.7 
10.5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Currituck   

Davie  

Henderson  

2 

3 

Hendersonville  

2 

55 

19.9 

McDowell  

16—15 
27 

Marion  

3 

No  report 
3^ 

37 

16.7 

Polk  

324 
227 
616 
811 
999 

Tryon  

160 
567 
t657 
t954 

83 
26 
87 
180 

34.1 
4  5 
13.2 
18.9 

13 
37 
? 

11 

Tyrrell  

*4 
*4 

2 
3 

2 
3 

Wilkes  

All  

8.825 
2,627 

1,647 

7,007 
2,027 

and  Polk 

868 

12.4 

329 

11 

13 

Number  high  school 
Number  accredited 
facilities  

•Accredited,  2,629.      fEstimate  on  basis  of  previous  year 


111  this  group  there  are  already  four  accredited  high  schools  at  Beaufort, 
Snowden,  Columbia,  and  Wilkesboro.  These  enroll  514  of  the  total  868.  They 
will  use  nine  of  the  proposed  13  busses.  Their  school  population  is  3,569  and 
total  enrollment  is  3,006.    Five  have  no  high  school  facilities. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  school  population  of  500  to  800  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  a  four-year  accredited  high  school  if  the  population 
is  concentrated  in  a  small  area.  If  it  is  scattered  over  a  wide  area  such  as 
the  ordinary  county  the  requirement  is  800  to  1,000  between  the  ages  6-21. 

Tlie  four  accredited  schools  in  this  group  range  in  school  population  from 
811  to  999.  In  Polk  County  the  Negro  population  of  551  is  concentrated 
around  Tryon.    An  accredited  school  may  be  possible  iiere. 


m.    SOME  FINDINGS,  OBSERVATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.    Some  Findings  and  Observations 

1.  The  development  of  high  school  facilities  for  Negro  children  in  North 
Carolina  has  established  a  record  that  is  a  just  cause  for  pride. 

a.  First  accredited  high  schools   11  in  1919 

b.  First  public  accredited  high  schools   4  in  1923 

c.  Number  of  public  accredited  high  schools   106  in  1934 

d.  Total  public  and  private  accredited  high  schools   116  in  1934 

e.  Robeson  County  has  five  public  accredited  high  schools  for  Negroes. 
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1934 


Number  accredited  schools. 

Total  enrollment   

Total  number  graduates  


Public 
14 
2.715 

380 


Private  Public 
6  106 
2,652  23,550 
542  3,085 


Private 
10 
1,159 
197 


f.  Total  number  high  schools  accredited,  129,  1919-1934. 

g.  North  Carolina's  per  cent  of  total  accredited  high  schools  for  Negroes 
in  15  Southern  States,  1930,  26  per  cent  of  338. 

This  program  for  providing  secondary  school  facilities  for  Negroes  has 
reached  the  point  where  any  further  steps  without  intelligent  planning 
for  the  entire  State  would  probably  involve  waste  of  effort  and  money. 

a.  Data  on  71  counties  each  of  which  has  a  total  Negro  school  population 
of  1,000  or  more. 

(1)  Seventeen  county  and  five  city  administrative  units  reported  no 
high  school  facilities  for  Negroes  in  1933-1934.  (School  pop.,  39,704.) 

(2)  Thirteen  county  and  four  city  administrative  units  did  not  support 
accredited  high  schools  for  Negroes  in  1933-1934.  (School  pop., 
31,203.) 

(3)  Thirty-three  counties  provide  48  accredited  high  schools  to  serve  a 
total  school  population  (6-21)  of  144,868.  This  is  entirely  inade- 
quate because  of  size  of  county  and  distribution  of  population. 

(4)  Seven  counties  have  a  ratio  of  high  school  enrollment  to  total  enroll- 
ment which  is  above  10.5  to  100. 

b.  Twenty-nine  counties  with  school  populations  ranging  from  0-999. 

(1)  Eighteen  counties  have  Negro  school  populations  ranging  from  0 
in  Graham  to  305  in  Transylvania. 

(2)  Eleven  counties  have  Negro  school  populations  ranging  from  551 
in  Polk  to  999  in  Wilkes, 

Fourteen  of  these  counties  with  a  school  population  of  1,705  offer 
no  high  school  facilities  for  Negroes. 

Four  counties  (791  school  population)  offer  two  years  each. 

Four  counties  have  one  accredited  high  school  each. 

Three  counties  have  one  4-year  non-accredited  high  school  each. 

One  county  has  one  3-year  high  school. 

One  county  has  one  2-year  high  school. 

Two  counties  offer  no  high  school  facilities. 

c.  Of  8,825  Negro  children   (6-21)   3,569  have  accredited  high  schools 

available. 

1,460  have  3%  years  of  high  school  education  available. 

967  have  3  years  available. 

475  have  2  years  available. 
2,127  have  no  years  available. 

d.  For  the  33  counties  supporting  48  accredited  schools  which  serve  a 
school  population  of  144,868  it  is  impossible  to  give  definite  figures  as 
to  the  number  in  the  population  not  served.   The  per  cent  of  high  school 
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enrollment  to  total  enrollment  in  these  counties  ranges  from  2.0  in 
Edgecombe  to  10.5  in  Columbus. 

e.  A  study  made  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Newbold  in  the  summer  of  1934  discovered 
3,580  boys  and  girls  in  42  counties  who  are  eligible  for  high  school  and 
desire  to  attend,  but  have  no  way  to  attend  because  their  parents  are 
unable  to  transport  them  or  pay  for  room  and  board  in  a  community  in 
which  a  high  school  is  located. 

f.  There  are  605  "special"  students  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  being 
taught  some  high  school  courses  without  credit. 

g.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  who  are  eligible  for  and  desire 
to  go  to  high  school  but  lack  available  and  accessible  facilities  at  public 
expense  is  5,000. 

h.  A  total  school  population  of  78,659  and  a  total  enrollment  of  62,951  are 
provided  no  high  school  facilities  in  some  cases  and  no  accredited  high 
school  facilities  in  any  case.  The  seventh  grade  enrollment  in  these 
units  for  1933-1934  was  4,231. 

i.  The  above  total  does  not  include  those  in  the  33  coimties  which  provide 
one  or  more  accredited  high  schools  at  present,  but  whose  school  popu- 
lations are  inadequately  served. 

B.  Recommendations 

Providing  transportation  and  more  schoolrooms  involves  capital  outlay 
and  is  therefore  a  distinctively  administrative  problem.  At  the  same  time 
this  provision  is  essential  to  any  adequate  solution  of  the  problems  involved 
in  availability  and  accessibility  as  described  herein.  The  following  recom- 
mendations are  made : 

1.  That  the  twenty-two  units  in  Table  V-a  which  report  no  high  school  facili- 
ties for  Negro  children  receive  immediate  and  tangible  assistance  as 
follows : 

a.  Craven  develop  the  two  schools  already  selected. 

b.  Lincoln  co-operate  with  the  city  of  Lincolnton  and  furnish  transporta- 
tion to  the  school  at  Lincolnton  for  all  children  in  the  county  who  wish 
to  attend  high  school.   Add  needed  rooms. 

c.  Children  From  Cherry vi  lie  be  transported  to  the  high  school  at  Bessemer 

aty. 

d.  Surry  County  and  Mt.  Airy  combine  in  supporting  an  accredited  school 
at  Mt.  Airy. 

e.  An  accredited  high  school  be  developed  at  Elm  City  for  northern  Wilson 
County. 

f.  An  accredited  high  school  be  developed  at  Mooresville  for  southern 
Iredell. 

g.  The  remaining  units  in  this  group  be  surveyed  to  determine  the  location 
for  one  or  more  additional  accredited  high  schools  with  the  provision 
for  additional  rooms  where  needed  or  transportation  where  it  is  more 
economical. 
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2.  That  the  seventeen  units  in  Table  V-b  which  report  no  accredited  high 
school  facilities  make  provisions  as  follows : 

a.  Cabarrus  concentrate  its  immediate  efforts  at  Kannapolis. 

b.  Catawba  concentrate  its  immediate  efforts  at  Newton,  and  that  the  high 
school  pupils  from  Catawba  and  vicinity  be  transported  to  Newton. 

c.  Cleveland  concentrate  its  immediate  efforts  at  Lawndale. 

d.  Mecklenburg  concentrate  its  immediate  efforts  at  Cornelius. 

e.  Orange  concentrate  its  immediate  efforts  at  Hillsboro. 

f.  Pamlico  concentrate  its  immediate  efforts  at  Bayboro. 

g.  Richmond  concentrate  its  immediate  efforts  at  Ellerbe. 

h.  Guilford  combine  the  high  school  efforts  of  the  Florence  and  the  J.  B. 
Woody  schools,  and  the  high  school  pupils  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  sections  of  Guilford  be  transported  to  the  nearest  accredited 
school. 

i.  Randolph  co-operate  with  Asheboro  in  the  one  school  already  accredited 
at  Asheboro. 

j.  Madison  develop  its  own  school  and  serve  northeastern  Rockingham, 
k.  Iredell  concentrate  at  Mooresville  for  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
1.  That  additional  accredited  schools  or  transportation  be  furnished  in 
accordance  with  best  economy. 

3.  The  schools  listed  in  Tables  V-d  and  V-e  constitute  a  i)eculiar  problem 
because  of  the  sparsity  of*  population  and  their  general  isolation.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  counties  in  these  groups  combine  where  possible 
and  feasible  for  one  central  school.  That,  where  this  combining  is  not 
possible  or  practicable,  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  high  school  education 
be  offered  in  the  county,  with  transportation  where  necessary.  That  those 
students  who  complete  the  courses  offered  locally  and  wish  to  be  gradu- 
ated from  an  accredited  school  be  provided  transiwrtation  and  main- 
tenance free  at  a  State-supported  institution  to  which  an  accredited  high 
school  is  accessible.    These  follow: 

a.  The  consolidated  school  at  Sylva.  in  Jackson  County,  serve  as  the  high 
school  for  the  pupils  of  Jackson,  Macon,  Swain,  and  Haywood.  A  radius 
of  twenty  miles  w^ould  include  the  greater  part  of  these  pupils.  A 
school  population  of  569  would  be  served  here. 

b.  Transylvania  transport  its  high  school  pupils  to  Hendersonville. 

c.  Cherokee  and  Clay  offer  two  years  at  Murphy,  Students  wishing  to  go 
further  be  provided  with  transportation  and  maintenance  at  the  State- 
supported  institution  at  Winston-Salem  so  that  they  can  attend  the 
Atkins  High  School  in  Winston-Salem. 

d.  Ashe,  Alleghany,  Avery,  and  Madison  offer  two  years  each  in  the  largest 
school.  That  those  wishing  further  training  be  provided  facilities  at 
Winston-Salem. 

e.  Alexander  and  Yadkin  offer  three  years  at  Taylorsville  and  Yadkinville 
respectively.  That  the  fourth  year  be  provided  at  Winston-Salem  for 
those  who  wish  to  attend. 

f.  Dare  offer  two  years  and  those  wishing  to  go  further  be  provided  facili- 
ties at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Elizabeth  City. 
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g.  Mitchell,  Watauga,  Yancey  and  the  city  of  Canton,  with  less  than  75 
in  the  school  population,  in  each  case  offer  no  high  school  courses. 
Those  wishing  high  school  facilities  be  provided  them  at  Winston-Salem. 

The  following  for  the  units  listed  in  Table  V-e: 

a.  Caldwell  and  the  city  of  Lenoir  develop  an  accredited  high  school  at 
Lenoir. 

b.  Camden  high  school  pupils  be  transported  to  Snowden  in  Currituck. 

c.  Davie  develop  one  high  school  at  Mocksville. 

d.  Henderson  and  Hendersonville  develop  one  high  school  at  Hender- 
sonville. 

e.  McDowell  develop  one  high  school  at  Marion. 

f.  Polk  and  the  city  of  Tryon  develop  one  high  school  at  Tryon. 

g.  Stokes  develop  one  high  school  at  Walnut  Cove. 

4.  The  chief  needs  in  the  33  counties  already  supporting  one  or  more  ac- 
credited schools  is  for  more  classrooms  and  transportation.  There  are 
one,  t^o,  and  three-year  high  schools  in  many  of  these  counties  which 
might  be  developed.  There  are  small  high  schools  in  many  of  these  coun- 
ties which  should  receive  special  attention  and  effort  toward  assisting 
them  to  become  accredited.  There  are  also  many  small  schools  which  are 
mere  expedients  until  transportation  is  provided.  It  is  recommended  that 
new  buildings,  additional  classrooms  and  transportation,  any  one  or  all, 
be  provided  after  careful  study  as  to  centers  of  Negro  population,  prox- 
imity, and  accessibility  of  existing  accredited  schools,  size  of  school  popu- 
lation, and  present  distribution  of  enrollment  in  school  and  grades. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  all  "specials"  be  furnished  adequate  high  school 
facilities  at  once. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  small  schools  in  the  71  counties  where  the  school 
population  is  above  1,000  which  are  located  where  there  is  no  possibility 
for  growth  into  an  accredited  school  be  eliminated  at  once. 

7.  It  is  recommend  that  transportation  and  adequate  classroom  space  in 
any  and  all  areas  where  no  high  school  facilities  are  provided  at  present 
be  given  first  consideration  in  any  program  to  make  available  and  acces- 
sible adequate  high  school  facilities  for  Negro  children. 
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CHAPTER  III 

RAISING  THE  AVERAGE  SCHOLARSHIP  LEVEL  OF 
TEACHERS 


The  Committee  dealing  witli  the  topic  "Raising  the  Average  Scholarship 
Level  of  Negro  Teachers  in  North  Carolina,"  presents  the  following  report. 
This  material  is  presented  under  two  main  topics.  The  first  portion  deals 
with  the  status  of  the  Negro  teachers  and  information  showing  what  they 
are  doing  to  raise  their  scholarship  level.  The  second  section  deals  with  the 
five  public  institutions  of  higher  learning  showing  receipts,  operating  costs 
and  enrollment.  This  report  includes  five  tables  of  data,  a  brief  summary 
emphasizing  the  significance  of  these  tables,  and  recommendations  of  the 
Committee. 


TABLE  I.    NUMBER  OF  EACH  KIND  OF  CERTIFICATE  HELD  BY 
NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS 


Type  of  Certificate 

1921-'22 

1924-'25 

1927-'28 

]930-'31 

1933-'34 

County  Second  

1,567 

1,002 

748 

411 

Provisional  B   

350 

270 

2 

4 

Provisional  A    

342 

365 

99 
799 

25 

Temporary    

47 

660 

447 

Totals  

2,306 

2,297 

1,648 

887 

597 

Provisional  Elementary    

168 

128 

252 

1,342 

1,466 

1,332 

916 

318 

Totals    

1,510 

1,594 

1,584 

916 

318 

68 

369 

850 

1,201 

1,316 

Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  C  

475 

460 

474 

699 

912 

High  School  C   

44 

144 

162 

81 

42 

Totals  -  

519 

604 

636 

780 

954 

Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  B  

24 

170 

656 

1,131 

1,657 

High  School  B  

14 

100 

174 

210 

346 

Totals  - 

38 

270 

830 

1,341 

2,003 

10 

17 

76 

251 

416 

High  School  A  

21 

99 

279 

557 

747 

Totals    

31 

116 

355 

808 

1,163 
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TABLE  1.— Continued 


Type  of  Certificate 

1921-'22 

1924-*25 

1927-'28 

1930-'31 

1933-'34 

Elementary  Principal   

1 

48 
5 
2 

6 
95 
5 
4 

21 

154 

3 

High  School  Principal..  

Supervisor    

Superintendent                                 _ . 

55 
5 
1 

21 

55 
2 
2 

Special   

Totals     

Grand  totals   

Training  Index: 
Totals   

Rural     

82 

59 

56 

110 

185 

4,554 

5,309 

5,959 

6,043 

6,536 

351.7 

396.0 

464.4 

553  .0 

605.5 

354.5 
532.7 

413 .4 
620.9 

505.0 
678.8 

569.7 
704.5 

Charter   

TABLE  II.    NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  NEGRO  TEACHERS  AT 
THE  SEVERAL  LEVELS  OF  TRAINING 


1921-'22 

1924-'25 

1927-'28 

1930-'31 

1933-'34 

Number. 

1,567 

1,002 

748 

411 

Two  Years  of  High  School.. 

Per  Cent. 

34.4 

18.9 

12.8 

6.8 

Three  Years  of  High  School. 

Number . 

739 

1,295 

900 

476 

597 

Per  Cent. 

16.3 

24.4 

15.1 

7.8 

9.1 

Four  Years  of  High  School.. 

Number . 

1,510 

1,594 

1,584 

916 

318 

Per  Cent. 

33.1 

30.0 

26.6 

15.2 

4.9 

Number . 

68 

369 

850 

1,201 

1,316 

Per  Cent- 

1.5 

6.9 

14.3 

19.9 

20.1 

Number . 

519 

604 

636 

780 

954 

Per  Cent. 

11.4 

11.4 

10.7 

12.9 

14.6 

•-ni  /->„11  

Number . 

38 

270 

830 

1,341 

2,003 

Per  Cent. 

.8 

5.1 

13.9 

22.2 

20.7 

Number . 

113 

175 

411 

918 

1,348 

r  our  1  ears  oi  v^uiiege  

Per  Cent. 

2.5 

3.3 

6.9 

15.2 

20.6 
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TABLE  Ill-a.    INDEX  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  OF  WHITE  TEACHERS  FOR 

THE  PAST  10  YEARS 


(Each  100.0  points  equals  1.  year  of  training  beyond  elementary  school. 
Example:  Index  700.0  equals  4  years  high  school  plus  3  years  college.) 


1924-'25 

1925-'26 

1926-'27 

1927-'28 

1928-'29 

1929- '30 

1930-'31 

1931-'32 

1932-'33 

1933-'34 

North  Carolina . 

552.4 

579.1 

605.4 

630.3 

652 .0 

676.1 

692 .0 

705.8 

715.9 

728 .0 

Rural  

507.3 

536.8 

564.4 

593.8 

619.3 

647.5 

667.6 

684.1 

697.7 

714.6 

City  

689.6 

708.8 

724.3 

734.5 

743.6 

750.4 

756.6 

762.5 

766.1 

769.9 

TABLE  Ill-b.   INDEX  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS  FOR 

THE  PAST  10  YEARS 


(Explanation  same  as  Ill-a  above) 


1924-'25 

1925-*26 

1926-'27 

1927-'28 

1928-'29 

1929-'30 

1930-'31 

1931-'32 

1932-'33 

1933-'34 

North  Carolina . 

395 .9 

418.2 

436.8 

464.5 

493.9 

525.7 

553.0 

570.5 

589 .8 

605.5 

Rural  

354.4 

374.2 

387.5 

413 .4 

443.2 

476.2 

505.5 

525.1 

550.1 

569.7 

City  - 

532.7 

562.7 

591.1 

620.9 

644 .3 

662.7 

678.8 

690.5 

702.9 

704.5 

TABLE  IV.    OUTPUT  OF  NEGRO  COLLEGES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Totals' 

A.  and  T,  College  

24 

51 

45 

56 

63 

59 

20 

21 

27 

42 

408 

Bennett  College  

4 

20 

18 

16 

22 

80 

Brick  Junior  College  

11 

20 

12 

66 

13 

16 

14 

17 

26 

109 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  

17 

28 

72 

102 

80 

49 

59 

89 

582 

Fayetteville  Normal  

24 

21 

33 

66 

94 

107 

86 

52 

45 

53 

581 

J.  C.  Smith  University  

14 

15 

25 

28 

39 

31 

73 

51 

49 

57 

382 

Kittrell  College  

12 

9 

43 

36 

100 

80 

67 

90 

51 

35 

48 

23 

25 

23 

19 

461 

N.  C.  College  for  Negroes 

16 

18 

38 

14 

31 

31 

148 

St.  Augustine  College  

12 

16 

23 
48 

31 

82 

Shaw  University  

24 

27 

32 

51 

51 

55 

49 

54 

21 

412 

Barber-Scotia  College  

27 

27 

Winston-Salem  College  

22 

58 

48 

35 

64 

80 

89 

51 

51 

62 

560 

Totals  

205 

267 

304 

365 

447 

520 

516 

377 

441 

490 

3,932 
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TABLE  V-a.    AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 


1926-'27 

1927-'28 

1928-'29 

1929-'30 

1.  Expenditures: 

a.  All  sources  

$  154,011 

$  160,773 

$  156,178 

%  154,643 

b.  Own  receipts   

89 , 049 

89,741 

91,949 

97,268 

c.  Appropriation     

64,962 

71,032 

64 , 229 

57,375 

2.  Per  capita  costs: 

a.  All  sources   

%  337 

$  341 

$  358 

$  335 

b  Own  receipts     

195 

190 

211 

211 

c.  Appropriation    

142 

151 

147 

124 

o.  iiiuroiimenx . 

a.  Regular  session . .    

385 

396 

362 

328 

b.  Summer  session   

372 

378 

378 

638 

c.  Extension  

no 

*10 

*11 

*28 

d.  Average  

457 

471 

436 

462 

(1925-'26) 

4.  Average  number  employees   

86 

76 

(est.)  78 

70 

(1925-'26) 

5.  Number  students  per  employee   

4.9 

6.2 

(est.)  6 

6.3 

1930-'31 

1931-'32 

1932-'33 

1933-'34 

1.  Expenditures: 

a.  All  sources    

$  138,727 

$  101,915 

$  81,206 

$  84,214 

b.  Own  receipts    

84,820 

66,403 

55,262 

60,931 

c.  Appropriation  

53,907 

35,512 

25,944 

23,283 

2.  Per  capita  costs: 

a.  All  sources    

$  348 

$  286 

$  316 

$  240 

b.  Own  receipts    

213 

186 

192 

154 

c.  Appropriation  ...  .    

135 

100 

124 

86 

3.  Enrollment: 

a.  Regular  session    

328 

275 

250 

315 

*70 

*81 

162 

289 

c.  Extension     

*23 

*15 

d.  Average     . 

398 

356 

300 

378 

68 

51 

50 

48 

5.  Number  of  students  per  employee  

5.6 

7 

6 

7.4 

*Equated. 
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TABLE  V-b.    NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  FOR  NEGROES 


1926-'27 

1927-'28 

1928-'29 

1929-'30 

1. 

Expenditures: 

a.  All  sources  

$  51,634 

$ 

66,438 

$ 

77,828 

$  76,806 

b.  Own  receipts  

21,637 

32,246 

33,711 

36,194 

c.  Appropriation  

29,997 

34,192 

44,117 

40,612 

2. 

Per  capita  cost: 

$  234 

$ 

304 

$ 

331 

$  327 

b.  Own  receipts  

98 

148 

144 

154 

c.  Appropriation  

136 

156 

187 

173 

3. 

Enrollment: 

152 

152 

200 

200 

b.  Summer  session  

324 

230 

185 

180 

c.  Extension  

*14 

*4 

*4 

*5 

d.  Average  

220 

218 

235 

235 

(1925-'26) 

4. 

Average  number  of  employees  

22 

25 

25 

28 

(1925-'26) 

5. 

Number  of  students  per  employee  

10.3 

8.7 

9.4 

9 

1930-'31 

1931-'32 

1932-'33 

1933-'34 

1. 

Expenditures: 

a.  All  sources  

$  72,842 

$ 

63,412 

S 

50,980 

$  45,896 

b.  Own  receipts    

37,443 

34,362 

22,744 

21,726 

c.  Appropriation   

35,399 

29,050 

28,236 

24, 170 

2. 

Per  capita  costs: 

a.  All  sources  

$  343 

288 

$ 

233 

$  222 

b.  Own  receipts   

165 

156 

104 

105 

c.  Appropriation  

178 

132 

129 

117 

3. 

Enrollment: 

a.  Regular  session  

200 

216 

215 

176 

b.  Summer  session...  

*23 

*4 

20 

180 

*3 

d.  Average   

226 

220 

218 

206 

4. 

Average  number  of  employees  

29 

27 

27 

26 

5. 

Number  of  students  per  employee  

12.4 

10 

8.1 

9.8 

•Equated. 
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TABLE  V-c.    WINSTON-SALEM  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


1926-'27 

1927-'28 

1928-'29 

1929-'30 

1. 

Expenditures: 

a.  All  sources   ... 

$  86,985 

%  85,831 

$  95,318 

1  97,373 

b.  Own  receipts.-  .    .     .  .  

44,135 

42,442 

47,462 

51,876 

c.  Appropriation..                  .    . 

42,850 

43,389 

47,856 

45,497 

2 

Per  capita  costs: 

a.  All  sources  

1  246 

$  261 

$  235 

$  255 

b.  Own  receipts..-   .-    

124 

129 

117 

136 

c.  Appropriation      

122 

132 

118 

119 

3. 

Enrollment: 

222 

207 

272 

291 

b.  Summer  session  

470 

364 

630 

338 

0.  Extension    -  

»36 

*27 

*27 

*35 

d.  Average  --  - 

352 

328 

404 

381 

(1925-*26) 

4. 

Average  number  of  employees    

32 

34 

36 

36 

(1925-'26) 

5 . 

Number  of  students  per  employee  

11.2 

9.4 

10.6 

10.6 

1930-'31 

1931-'32 

1932-'33 

1933-'34 

1.  Expenditures: 

$  89,826 

$  72,921 

$  56,508 

$  54,974 

b.  Own  receipts     

49,407 

43,199 

29,975 

33,244 

c.  Appropriation   

40,419 

29,722 

26,533 

21,730 

2.  Per  capita  costs: 

$  212 

)  205 

$  176 

%  155 

b.  Own  receipts   

117 

121 

94 

93 

c.  Appropriation    

95 

84 

82 

62 

3,  Enrollment: 

a.  Regular  session   

299 

243 

236 

271 

b.  Summer  session    

*86 

*73 

213 

370 

*38 

*40 

*50 

*21 

426 

356 

321 

354 

4.  Average  number  of  employees   

36 

31 

30 

30 

5.  Number  students  per  employee   

12.6 

11.5 

10.7 

9.7 

♦Equated. 
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TABLE  V-d.    ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


1926-'27 

1927-'28 

1928-'29 

1929-'30 

Expenditures: 

a.  All  sources     

S  77.823 

$  81,987 

$  71,161 

$  70,977 

b.  Own  receipts                            ---  ---   

40,851 

44,939 

36,762 

37,338 

c.  Appropriation   ...     

36,972 

37,048 

34,399 

33,6.39 

Per  capita  costs: 

a.  All  sources      .. 

$  168 

%  175 

$  154 

$  '  182 

b.  Own  receipts    - 

88 

96 

79 

96 

c.  Appropriation      ... 

80 

79 

75 

86 

Enrollment: 

a.  Regular  session    

260 

348 

344 

285 

b.  Summer  session    

402 

532 

532 

450 

c.  Extension      

*35 

*30 

*30 

*30 

d.  Average  -   

462 

476 

463 

390 

(1925-'26) 

46 

41 

40 

36 

(1925-'26) 

Number  of  students  per  employee    

10.6 

11.4 

11.3 

10.8 

1930-'31 

1931-'32 

1932-'33 

1933-'34 

1.  Expenditures: 

$  56.022 

$  41,322 

$  38,372 

$  37,644 

29,299 

22,542 

21,141 

29,308 

c.  Appropriation     

26,723 

18,780 

17,231 

8,336 

2.  Per  capita  costs: 

a.  All  sources...   

$  173 

$  174 

$  158 

$  127 

b.  Own  receipts    

90 

97 

87 

99 

c.  Appropriation..  

83 

77 

71 

28 

3.  Enrollment: 

246 

175 

190 

225 

*43 

*49 

220 

300 

c.  Extension    

*35 

*16 

*15 

*20 

d.  Average.   

324 

240 

242 

295 

4.  Average  number  of  employees  

29 

25 

27 

22 

15 

9.5 

8.9 

10.5 

*Equated. 
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TABLE  V-e.    FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


1926-'27 

1927-'28 

1928-'29 

1929-'30 

1.  Expenditures: 

a.  All  sources   

$  82,149 

$  76,044 

$  78,811 

$  72,145 

b.  Own  receipts  

46,331 

42,253 

44,598 

38,569 

c.  Appropriation  

35,818 

33,791 

34,213 

33,576 

2.  Per  capita  costs: 

a.  All  sources    

$  170 

$  169 

$  157 

$  155 

b .  Own  receipts  

96 

94 

89 

83 

c.  Appropriation   

74 

75 

68 

72 

3.  Enrollment: 

a.  Regular  session   

366 

303 

326 

318 

b.  Summer  session  

624 

738 

900 

744 

*12 

*24 

♦24 

*21 

d.  Average  

482 

450 

500 

463 

(1925-'26) 

4.  Average  number  of  employees  

44 

40 

42 

44 

(1925-'26) 

5.  Number  students  per  employee  

11.1 

11.2 

11 

10.5 

1930- '31 

1931-'32 

1932-'33 

1933-'34 

1.  Expenditures: 

a.  All  sources  

$  64,026 

$  52,099 

$  43,010 

$  43,973 

b.  Own  receipts   

33,415 

30,353 

27,212 

36,023 

c.  Appropriation      

30,611 

21,746 

15,798 

7,950 

2.  Per  capita  costs: 

a.  All  sources    

$  148 

$  142 

$  118 

$  100 

b.  Own  receipts    

77 

83 

75 

82 

c.  Appropriation   .  

71 

59 

43 

18 

3.  Enrollment: 

a.  Regular  session...  

290 

272 

246 

325 

b.  Summer  session  

*111 

*93 

594 

647 

c.  Extension     

*31 

*20 

d.  Average  

432 

365 

363 

437 

4.  Average  number  of  employees   

32 

31 

29 

27 

5.  Number  of  students  per  employee  

13.5 

12.2 

12.5 

10.7 

♦Equated. 
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1.    Some  Findings  and  Observations 

In  the  first  part  of  the  report  data  were  presented  to  show  the  present 
status  of  the  Negro  teaching  personnel  and  to  bring  out  the  response  which 
the  Negro  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  have  given  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  raise  their  scholarship  levels. 

a.  Table  I  shows  the  number  and  kind  of  certificates  held  by  the  Negro 
teachers  of  North  Carolina  during  the  school  years  of  1921-1922,  1924- 
1925,  1927-1928,  1930-1931,  1933-1934. 

b.  Table  II  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  Negro  teachers  at  the 
several  levels  of  training.  This  information  is  given  at  intervals  of 
three  years  from  1921-1922  to  1933-1934. 

c.  Table  III  shows  the  index  of  scholarshi'p  for  both  white  and  Negro 
teachers  for  each  year  of  the  period  1924-1925  to  1933-1934.  Each  lOO 
of  this  index  figure  represents  one  year  of  training  above  the  ele- 
mentary school.  For  example,  Index  figure  400  represents  high  school 
graduation  and  600  represents  two  years  of  college  training. 

d.  Table  IV  shows  output  of  Negro  colleges  both  private  and  public  for 
each  year  of  the  period  1925-1934. 

In  the  second  part  facts  have  been  assembled  to  show  the  provision 
which  the  State  is  making  for  the  Negro  teachers  to  improve  their 
scholarship.  These  figures  were  gathered  from  the  reiwrts  of  the  Budget 
Commission. 

e.  Table  V  shows  the  sources  of  revenue,  costs  of  operation  and  enrollment 
of  the  five  public  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  the  period  1926- 
1927  to  1933-1934. 

2.  Recommendations 

a.  It  appears  from  Table  IV  that  the  five  State  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  turning  out  about  300  graduates.  With  the  present  rise 
in  the  enrollment  the  output  will  reach  500  within  the  next  few  years. 
Concurrently  the  private  colleges  will  be  graduating  a  larger  number  of 
students.  Thus  it  seems  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  public  institutions 
to  give  some  emphasis  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  their  output. 
The  following  suggestions  are  given: 

(1)  Careful  selection  and  guidance  of  students  who  are  to  become 
teachers. 

(2)  Give  sufficient  time  and  materials  in  the  college  course  to  over- 
come all  apparent  shortages  of  the  prospective  teacher.  According 
to  judgment  of  the  Normal  School  presidents,  this  cannot  be  done 
in  a  two-year  course.  With  little  additional  costs  the  courses  at 
Fayetteville  and  Elizabeth  City  Normal  Schools  could  be  expanded 
to  three  years  and  dovetail  with  work  offered  at  Winston-Salem 
Teachers  College.  This  would  give  a  much  more  effective  worker 
for  the  elementary  schools.  Under  the  present  scheme  the  certifi- 
cate rating  for  this  three-year  graduate  would  be  the  same  as  is 
now  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  tw^o-year  specialized  course. 
Naturally  many  of  those  students  have  had  a  rather  restricted 
course  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  this  shortage  should 
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be  provided  for  in  the  Normal  School  Course.  Moreover,  with  this 
expansion  in  the  course  a  more  effective  treatment  could  be  given 
to  those  .subjects  dealing  with  rural  life. 
(3)  The  institution  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  graduates  during 
their  first  year  at  work.  A  field  worker,  who  might  also  offer  ex- 
tension class  courses,  would  be  most  worth  while  in  helping  to  place 
these  graduates  and  in  guiding  them  during  the  beginning  year. 

b.  According  to  figures  presented  in  Table  V  the  tendency  seems  to  be  for 
the  State  to  retrench  in  appropriations  and  thereby  cause  the  public 
institutions  to  dejjend  more  largely  upon  their  own  receipts.  While 
this  has  been  necessary  to  a  measure,  it  does  seem  that  the  three  insti- 
tutions training  elementary  teachers  have  had  to  carry  a  rather  heavy 
proportion  of  their  total  budget.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  Fay- 
etteville  State  Normal  School  could  have  oi^erated  on  $18  per  capita 
from  State  appropriations  without  tremendously  overloading  the  in- 
structors and  thus  impairing  the  instruction  and  scholarship  of  its 
output. 

c.  In  service  training  (summer  schools  and  extension  classes)  should  be 
largely  self-supporting.  Extension  work,  however,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  extra  curricular  activity  for  which  the  instructor  receives 
no  compensation.  This  service  should  be  figured  as  a  portion  of  his 
teaching  load.  Certainly  the  summer  schools  should  not  be  expected  to 
collect  more  from  instruction  fees  than  the  total  instruction  budget,  as 
was  the  case  during  the  1934  session  in  all  three  public  institutions  for 
the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 


The  Committee  is  not  trying  to  evaluate  effectiveness  of  instruction  in 
terms  of  per  capita  cost,  but  it  has  a  strong  conviction  that  too  restricted 
support  means  overloaded  and  mider-paid  instructors  and  consequently  a 
lower  level  of  scholarship  for  the  output. 


1.  Receipts  (student  fees) 

2.  Costs  (instructional)  — . 


Winston-Salem  Fayetteville   Elizabeth  City 

 $3,119.25  $2,811.00  $2,670.00 

  2,135.90  1,921.60  1,001.34 
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CHAPTER  IV 
EIGHT  MONTHS  TERM  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL 


The  Committee  on  the  Eight  Months  Term  for  Every  School  has  made  a 
careful  study  as  to  the  practice  of  the  counties  in  the  State  with  reference  to 
the  length  of  the  school  term  for  the  Negro  schools. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  influence  of  the  law  which  was  enacted 
for  the  school  year  1933-1934,  which  lengthened  the  school  term  throughout 
the  State  to  eight  months.    For  example: 

1932-  1933 — ^Number  colored  children  in  eight  months  schools   88,191 

1933-  1934 — Number  colored  children  in  eight  months  schools   175,543 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  in  the  first  year  the  State  took  over  the  schools 
there  was  an  increase  of  children  in  eight  months  schools  of  approximately 
100  per  cent. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  in  six  months  schools  the  year  immediately  following  the 
enactment  of  the  state-wide  eight  months  school  term. 


1932-  1933 — Number  colored  children  in  six  months  terms   105,652 

1933-  1934 — Number  colored  children  in  six  months  terms   5,565 

Therefore,  a  decrease  in  number  of  children  in  six  months  terms....  100,087 

1932-  1933 — Number  colored  children  in  seven  months  terms   8,575 

1933-  1934 — Number  colored  children  in  seven  months  terms   21,257 


This  shows  an  increase  in  one  year  of  12,682  children  who  attended  school 
for  an  extended  term  of  one  month. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  shortened  term  is  due  to  the  indifference  of  the 
county  officials  or  to  the  patrons  themselves,  or  to  both. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  in  educational 
advantages,  Table  I,  under  the  caption  Data  for  1933-1934,  shows  that  there 
were  counties  in  the  State,  for  example,  Union  and  Northampton,  whose  loss 
in  salaries  for  colored  teachers  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000. 

However,  the  outlook  for  1934-1935  appears  to  be  brighter.  The  records  at 
present  available  show  only  six  counties  which  are  definitely  planning  to 
have  shortened  school  terms  for  Negro  children.  The  counties  concerned  are 
Chowan,  Granville,  Iredell,  Jones,  Scotland,  and  Union.  It  is  likely  that 
there  may  be  others,  inasmuch  as  the  records  for  all  the  counties  were  not 
to  be  had  at  the  present  time.  At  any  rate  the  record  for  1934-1935  shows 
very  great  improvement  over  1933-1934.  It  is  believed  further  that  the 
counties  which  are  now  laggard  in  respect  to  their  responsibility  to  their 
colored  children  will  awake  to  their  opportunities  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  to  be  had  for  them. 

The  facts  herewith  used  were  secured  from  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  State  School  Commission. 
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unii; 

Teacher 

Schools 

Teachers 

Amount 

Days 

Short 

Alamance   

2 

2 

$  162.00 

60 

*Anson    . 

16 

3 

1,550.75 

640 

*Morven   

^ 

21 

1,061 .50 

420 

Beaufort    

1 

80.00 

40 

11 

16 

684 .00 

355 

Brunswick    

1 

1 

294  .40 

tl28 

Cabarrus                                      .  _ 

2 

4 

76.87 

35 

Catawba   

1 

1 

167.00 

80 

Chatham   . 

1 

1 

31.50 

18 

Chowan  .  

1 

2 

196.00 

80 

 1  „  .  1 

1 

1 

52.50 

30 

1 

2 

384 .00 

160 

Craven     

2 

2 

57.00 

30 

Uumberlana..     

30 

41 

2,239.84 

940 

^ 

60.00 

24 

1 

1 

26.25 

15 

38 

52 

2,147.00 

1,040 

1 

1 

61.25 

35 

*Greene...    

18 

52 

2,457.44 

1,040 

3 

3 

58.50 

30 

2 

2 

84.00 

40 

23 

34 

3,012.50 

1,360 

*  Jones   

18 

23 

1,535.50 

740 

Lee  

2 

3 

210.00 

120 

Lenoir    

1 

1 

46.00 

20 

*Northampton    

38 

87 

5,929.83 

2,600 

Pamlico   

1 

1 

116.00 

40 

Pender  . 

3 

4 

38.35 

19 

•Pitt-     

52 

92 

2, 115.64 

920 

Randolph     

3 

3 

57.00 

30 

1 

2 

21 .25 

10 

Madison  City  .   

1 

1 

43.75 

25 

Rowan...  

2 

2 

94.00 

40 

Rutherford   

1 

1 

105  .00 

60 

*Sampson   

7 

19 

517.85 

204 

♦Scotland-.  

25 

61 

2,198.32 

1,220 

Stokes  

1 

1 

23.30 

12 

Surry      

1 

1 

35 .00 

20 

Swain.    

1 

1 

84.00 

40 

*Union     

37 

58 

4,963.68 

2,380 

Watauga       

1 

1 

210.00 

120 

*Wavne..    

35 

63 

2,895.50 

1,260 

Wilkes     

2 

2 

114.00 

60 

Totals  (43)  -  

391 

700 

$  36,298.27 

16,540 

t  Allotment  covered  only  32  days. 


The  distribution  of  these  short  terms,  teachers  and  funds  is  concentrated. 
Of  the  43  units,  29  units  have  fewer  than  four  teachers  or  less,  and  three 
schools  or  less  per  unit  in  such  schools.  The  remaining  14  units  have  10 
schools  or  more  and  10  teachers  or  more  in  short  terms : 

14  Units    349        651       $33,309.35  15,119 

29  Units    42  49  2,988.92  1,421 
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1.    Some  Findings  and  Observations 

a.  The  1933  school  law  which  provided  a  state-wide  eight  months  school 
term  increased  very  substantially  the  number  of  Negro  children  who 
attended  school  for  eight  months.  In  1932-1933,  the  last  year  before  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  88,191  children  attended  school  for  eight  months, 
while  in  1933-1934.  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  175,543 
children  attended  schools  for  eight  months.  In  1932-1933  there  were 
105,652  children  enrolled  in  six  months  schools,  whereas  in  1933-1934 
there  were  only  5,565  who  had  no  more  than  a  six  months  school. 

b.  The  1933  school  law  left  with  the  discretion  of  the  State  School  Com- 
mission or  the  County  Board  of  Education  whether  any  school  would 
be  operated  for  the  last  40  days  of  the  160  days  provided  in  the  school 
term.  For  some  reason,  during  the  school  year  1933-1934  in  41  counties 
there  were  Negro  schools  which  operated  for  less  than  eight  months. 
This  represented  391  individual  schools  and  involved  700  teachers.  The 
data  for  1934-1935  are  incomplete,  but  at  the  present  time  only  six 
counties  have  reported  there  will  be  Negro  schools  which  will  be  oper- 
ated for  a  term  of  less  than  eight  months.  These  counties  are  Chowan, 
Granville,  Iredell,  Jones,  Scotland,  and  Union. 

c.  Except  for  the  possibility  of  abuse  in  the  discretionary  power  vested  in 
the  State  School  Commission  or  the  County  Board  of  Education  the 
1933  school  law  pretty  largely  solves  the  question  of  a  minimum  eight 
months  school  term. 

2.  Recommendations 

The  recommendation  is  simply  that  (1)  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretionary 
power  the  State  School  Commission  or  the  County  Board  of  Education  make 
no  discrimination  between  races  in  determining  whether  an  individual  school 
would  operate  for  a  term  of  less  than  eight  months,  and  (2)  that  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  be  given  to  have  all  schools  operate  for  the  minimum 
eight  months  term. 
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CHAPTER  V 
ADEQUATE  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


This  report  is  concerned  with  school  plants — ^principally  colored  school 
plants — in  North  Carolina.  The  facts  given  are  taken  from  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Superintendents  for  the  scholastic  years  1932-1933  and  1933- 
1934.  The  analyses,  comments  and  observations  are  for  clarification  purposes 
only,  and  not  for  propaganda. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  colored  schools  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
scholastic  year  1932-1933  276,419  colored  children;  202,817  of  these  were  in 
the  so-called  rural  schools  and  73.602  were  in  the  67  city  administrative  units. 
These  children  attend  school  in  2,287  school  buildings.  The  2,102  buildings 
in  the  rural  areas  are  valued  at  $4,845,365.  The  185  urban  plants  are  valued 
at  $7,155,966.  The  average  rural  colored  child  who  attends  school  does  so  in 
a  building  containing  2-1/3  rooms,  costing  on  an  average  $2,305.  The  city 
child  has  a  building  with  9-4/10  rooms,  costing  $38,681.  Stated  in  another 
way,  his  school  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  country  child's  and  costs  over 
four  times  as  much  per  classroom. 

There  are  42  colored  children  on  the  average  enrolled  in  every  rural  and 
urban  classroom  in  North  Carolina.  Since  home  economics  rooms,  labora- 
tories and  other  special  rooms  are  counted  in  the  number  of  classrooms,  every 
colored  child  in  North  Carolina  on  the  average  may  expect  to  find  himself  in 
a  classroom  with  from  45  to  100  other  children.  The  unused  classrooms  that 
we  hear  so  much  about  at  certain  times  were  evidently  not  abandoned  by  the 
colored  children.  If,  during  the  last  school  term,  every  colored  child  in  rural 
North  Carolina  could  have  taken  four  dollars  a  month  to  school  with  him 
they  could  not  only  have  purchased  all  of  the  school  plants  but  could  have 
paid  the  teachers'  salaries  as  well.  This  would  seem  particularly  bad  if  we 
did  not  know  that  five  dollars  would  have  paid  the  same  bill  for  a  whole  year 
less  than  twenty  years  ago. 

The  brighter  side  of  this  picture  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts : 

1.  During  the  decade  1920  to  1930  over  700  modern  schools  were  aided  by 
the  Rosenwald  Fund.  These,  and  other  buildings  not  aided,  are  adequate  to 
house  half  of  the  rural  school  population.  While  not  expensive  of  construc- 
tion, they  are  hygienic  in  their  arrangement  and  are  reasonably  well  equipped. 

2.  The  State  oflBcials  have  always  co-operated  with  local  authorities  in  the 
construction  of  colored  school  buildings.  One  member  of  the  Committee  re- 
ports that  in  one  of  the  last  conversations  he  had  with  the  late  Superintend- 
ent Allen  they  were  discussing  this  point.  Neither  of  them  could  recall  that 
an  application  for  a  loan  with  which  to  construct  a  colored  school  building 
had  ever  been  rejected  in  Raleigh. 

3.  County  superintendents  as  a  whole  are  devoting  a  reasonably  fair  pro- 
IX)rtion  of  their  time  to  the  maintenance  of  colored  school  plants.  A  report 
on  548  of  the  700-odd  Rosenwald  schools  reveals  that  over  $200,000  has  been 
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spent  on  their  improvement.  The  recency  of  these  improvements  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  over  60.000  was  Federal  money  si>ent  during  the  last  two 
years.  Over  100  of  the  548  buildings  reported  on  have  been  repainted  on  the 
inside  and  over  200  on  the  outside. 

4.  Twenty-one  counties  have  recently  obtained  loans  from  the  Literary 
Fund,  or  the  PWA,  with  which  to  build  modern  colored  schools.  Notable 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  fifty  new  classrooms  that  have  recently 
been  constructed  in  and  about  Charlotte,  the  new  $100,000  school  in  Durham, 
the  new  school  at  Selma,  the  new  school  at  Ahoskie,  and  complete  county 
programs  in  Caswell,  Davidson,  and  other  counties.  During  the  past  two 
years  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  has  been  allotted  or  spent  on  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  colored  school  plants.  This  is  more  than  was  spent 
on  all  colored  rural  schools  in  North  Carolina  from  the  beginning  of  time 
to  1920. 

5.  The  standard  for  colored  schools  has  been  greatly  raised.  The  Com- 
mittee knows  of  no  building  constructed  within  the  last  few  years  that  would 
not  qualify  for  aid  from  the  Rosenwald  Fund  were  this  philanthropy  still 
in  the  field. 

Some  Facts 

Enrollment  Colored  Schools,  1932-1933— Rural,  202.817;  City  Administra- 
tive Units,  73,602.    Total,  276,419. 

Number  Buildings— Rural,  2,102;  City  Administrative  Units,  185.  Total, 
2,287. 

Average  Number  of  Classrooms  Per  School — Rural  2-1/3 ;  City  Administra- 
tive Units,  9-4/10.    Total,  2.9. 

Enrollment  Per  Classroom — Rural,  42 ;  City  Administrative  Units,  41. 
Total,  42. 

Value  of  Plants— Rural,  $4,845,365;  City  Administrative  Units,  $7,155,966. 
Total,  $12,001,331. 

I.    Some  Findings  and  Observations 

1.  Since  home  economics  rooms,  laboratories  and  all  special  rooms  are 
counted  in  the  number  of  classrooms,  every  colored  child  in  North  Carolina, 
on  the  average,  may  expect  to  find  himself  in  a  classroom  with  from  45  to 
100  hundred  other  children. 

2.  The  per  capita  investment  in  colored  school  plants  is  low.  If,  during 
the  last  school  year,  every  colored  child  in  rural  North  Carolina  could  have 
taken  four  dollars  a  month  to  school  with  him  they  could  not  only  have  pur- 
chased all  of  their  school  plants  but  could  have  paid  the  teachers'  salaries  as 
well.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago  five  dollars  would  have  paid  the  same  bill 
for  a  whole  year. 

3.  Rigid  economy,  private  contributions  and  over  $700,000  in  aid  from  the 
Rosenwald  Fund  enabled  North  Carolina  to  inexpensively,  but  hygienically, 
house  almost  one-half  of  the  rural  colored  school  children  during  the  decade 
1920  to  1930.  Approximately  $250,000  has  been  spent  in  rehabilitating  these 
particular  schools  since  they  were  constructed. 

4.  We  are  now  building  modern  colored  schools  in  a  number  of  counties. 
Twenty-one  counties  have  recently  obtained  loans  from  the  Literary  Fund  or 
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the  Public  Works  Administration  witli  whicli  to  do  this  work.  Charlotte  is 
now  completing  50  new,  modern  classrooms ;  Durham  is  spending  $100,000 
on  a  new  building ;  Selma  is  constructing  a  modern  plant ;  Ahoskie  is ;  David- 
son, Caswell,  and  other  counties  are  carrying  on  county-wide  programs  of 
building  colored  schools.  During  the  past  two  years  over  $500,000  has  been 
allotted  or  spent  on  the  construction  and  repair  of  colored  school  plants.  This 
is  more  than  was  spent  on  all  colored  rural  schools  in  North  Carolina  from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  1920. 

5.  We  are  no  longer  building  shacks  and  calling  them  schools.  New  colored 
schools  are  now  being  constructed  by  modern  plans. 

6.  With  the  State  supported  eight  months  school  term,  many  superintend- 
ents are  already  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  colored  schools  and  concerning 
themselves  more  and  more  about  the  adequacy  of  the  plants  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  equipment. 

7.  Many  colored  children,  practically  half  of  the  rural  ones,  are  poorly- 
some  miserably — housed.  Two-thirds  of  the  urban  children  are  reasonably 
well  housed. 

II.  Recommendations 

1.  That  this  Committee  he  continued  and  that  every  effort  possible  he  made 
to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Relief  authorities  in  making  a  study 
of  the  colored  school  plants  of  the  State. 

2.  Assist  solvent  counties  through  loans  and  Federal  aid  available  in  the 
construction  of  correctly  planned  but  inexpensive  buildings.  We  say  inex- 
pensive for  two  reasons : 

a.  Transportation  for  a  large  number  of  our  colored  children  must  soon  be 
made  available.  This  will  mean  new  school  centers,  particularly  high  school 
centers,  in  the  indicated,  but  not  now  functioning,  districts  that  have  been 
wisely  set  up  by  State  authorities,  in  accordance  with  provisions  in  the  1933 
School  Law.  We  must  not  let  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  defeat  the 
accomplishment  of  the  program. 

b.  We  are  convinced  that  a  well  planned  frame  or  brick  veneer  building  is 
quite  acceptable  for  rural  needs  for  both  white  and  colored  children,  espe- 
cially if  the  unit  is  not  so  large  that  a  two-story  building  is  required.  Fire- 
proof buildings,  expensive  of  construction,  are  most  desirable,  but  we  must 
face  these  facts  in  the  future :  We  must  proceed  economically,  but  none  the 
less  wisely,  if  we  are  to  advance  rapidly. 

3.  That  all  encouragement  possible  be  given  to  the  superintendents  to  induce 
them  to  construct  modern  and  comfortable  plants  with  necessary  equipment 
for  their  colored  school  children. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PROVISION  FOR  PREPARATION  IN  A  MUCH  MORE 
DIFFERENTIATED  OCCUPATIONAL  LIFE 


In  studying  this  problem  the  subject  was  broken  up  into  four  major  sub- 
divisions for  investigation  as  a  basis  upon  whjcli  recommendations  could  be 
made.    Tlie  subdivisions  are : 

I.  An  occupational  study  of  Negroes  who  leave  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, with  Dr.  A.  M.  Jordan,  of  Chapel  Hill,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

II.  A  guidance  study  to  learn  what,  if  anything,  is  being  done  in  a  sys- 
tematic way  in  the  schools  to  aid  the  Negroes  in  making  an  intelligent  choice 
of  occupation  and  also  as  to  what  should  be  done,  headed  by  Supt.  R.  S. 
Proctor,  of  Craven  County. 

III.  An  educational  study  of  the  situation  to  learn  just  what  the  school 
system  is  doing  to  prepare  Negroes  for  occupational  efficiencies,  with  Presi- 
dent J.  H.  Bias,  of  Elizabeth  City,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

IV.  A  study  of  vocational  opportunities  for  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  as  a 
basis  for  recommendations  as  to  what  should  be  included  in  the  offerings  of 
our  public  schools,  with  Supt.  Guy  B.  Phillips,  of  Greensboro  City  Schools, 
chairman. 

I.    An  Occupational  Study  of  Negroes  Finishing  High  School 

Dr.  A.  M.  Jordan,  of  Chapel  Hill,  heading  up  the  sub-committee  on  the 
occupational  status  of  Negroes  leaving  our  high  schools  found  that  of  the 
1,661  high  school  graduates  whose  records  for  1931,  1932,  1933  and  1934  re- 
ceived from  ten  schools,  by  far  the  largest  per  cent  go  on  to  college  or  normal 
school;  to  be  exact,  476  out  of  1,661.  However,  of  this  1,661  no  report  was 
received  on  390.  Therefore,  of  the  1,271  whose  records  since  leaving  high 
school  were  obtainable,  37  per  cent  have  gone  to  college  or  normal  school, 
8  per  cent  are  common  laborers,  13  per  cent  are  in  domestic  service.  Work- 
ing in  tobacco  factories  is  the  only  other  occupation  claiming  any  considerable 
number,  and  that  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  high  schools  in  Winston- 
Salem  and  Durham  are  among  the  schools  studied. 

There  are  thirty  additional  occupations  represented  by  the  employment 
among  those  persons  studied,  with  teaching  and  hotel  work  claiming  about  50 
each,  the  largest  number  employed  in  any  occupation  among  those  remaining. 

These  data  indicate  clearly  that  a  great  many  of  the  students  leaving  the 
Negro  high  schools  are  entering  vocations  for  which  they  have  no  specie 
preparation. 

II.    A  Guidance  Study  of  Negroes 

The  Sub-committee  on  Guidance,  under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent 
Proctor,  makes  the  following  report : 
1.  What  is  now  being  done. 

a.  It  was  learned  that  in  the  high  schools  little  attempt  was  being  made  in 
guidance.    In  Winston-Salem,  Greensboro,  Durham,  and  Raleigh  small 
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efforts  in  guidance  were  being  attempted  up  to  two  years  ago ;  but.  due 
to  reduced  resources,  teacher  allotment,  and  clerical  help,  these  efforts 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Some  little  effort  in  the  study  of  occupations 
was  reported  in  these  high  schools.  Only  one  high  school  reported  a 
counselor. 

b.  In  so  far  as  the  committee  could  learn,  there  was  little  being  done  in 
vocational  guidance  in  colleges.  Some  incidental  efforts  are  reported 
here  and  there,  but  there  is  apparently  lacking  any  well  defined  program 
of  guidance  in  any  college. 

2.  Recommendations  for  a  more  complete  guidance  program. 

a.  Provide  for  state-wide  research  in  occupations  for  the  Negro  race. 

(1)  Number  engaged  in  various  occupations. 

(2)  Number  needed  in  the  various  occupations. 

(3)  Possibilities  of  new  occupations  for  the  race. 

(4)  What  are  the  hindering  factors  to  the  Negro  making  progress  in 
various  occupations. 

b.  Provide  for  guidance  training  in  the  various  teacher-training  institu- 
tions in  order  that : 

(1)  All  teachers  may  know  something  of  the  philosophy  and  technique 
of  guidance. 

(2)  Teachers  may  be  trained  to  teach  occupations. 

(3)  A  supply  of  councilors  may  be  provided  for  city,  county,  or  indi- 
vidual schools  and  colleges. 

c.  Provide  for  study  of  occupations,  beginning  with  the  junior  high  school 
period  and  covering: 

(1)  Those  occupations  in  the  neighborhood. 

(2)  Occupations  not  represented  in  the  neighborhood,  but  engaged  in 
by  many  of  the  race. 

(3)  Possibilities  for  newer  ways  of  earning  a  living  in  the  community. 

3.  Recommendations  for  a  guidance  program  for  elementary  schools. 

a.  Provide  opportunity  for  elementary  teachers  to  be  trained  in  the  prob- 
lems of  adjusting  the  educational  program  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
pupils  and  groups  in  order  that  progress  may  be  readily  made  according 
to  the  abilities  of  the  pupils  in  the  group. 
Such  training  will  include : 

(1)  Knowledge  of  child  psychology. 

(2)  How  to  administer  a  simple  testing  program. 

(3)  Training  in  methods  of  character  education. 

(4)  Training  in  methods  of  health  education. 

(5)  Training  in  methods  of  industrial  arts  education. 

(6)  Training  in  methods  of  social  and  civic  education. 

(7)  Training  in  how  to  develop  in  children  avocational  and  leisure  time 
interests. 

III.    A  Study  of  Educational  Opportunities  of  Negroes 

The  subdivision  devoted  to  the  study  of  what  the  schools  are  doing  to  pro- 
vide the  type  of  education  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  Negroes  of  the  State 
was  headed  up  by  President  J.  H.  Bias,  of  the  Elizabeth  City  Normal  School. 
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President  Bias  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  problem  and  produced  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  our  schools  are  failing  to  provide  the  type  of  education 
most  needed.  The  facts  presented  show  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Negro 
youth  who  go  to  college  in  North  Carolina  go  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  to 
teach,  and  that  they  are  not  preparing  for  the  many  occupations  requiring 
special  training. 

This  report  recommends  that  an  occupational  study  of  the  Negroes  should 
be  made,  and  that  this  study  should  include  not  only  what  the  Negroes  are 
now  doing,  but  also  what  occupations  are  open  to  Negroes,  and  that  the 
offerings  of  both  the  high  school  and  college  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
prepare  the  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  for  more  satisfactory  entrance 
into  these  occupations. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  curricula  be  reorganized  and  provision  be  made 
for  more  vocational  courses  based  upon  the  study  referred  to  above.  This 
sub-committee  report  strongly  urges  a  guidance  program  in  the  public  schools, 
and  also  such  a  reorganization  and  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  schools 
as  to  provide  for  vocational  competence  and  social  adjustment  at  different 
levels  of  educational  attainment.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  student  can  complete 
only  two  years  of  high  school  he  should  be  given  such  educational  opportunity 
as  will  enable  him  to  be  a  more  efficient  earner  and  a  better  adjusted  indi- 
vidual, socially  and  economically,  than  he  would  be  had  he  not  attended  the 
school. 

A  longer  school  day  and  more  opportunities  for  electives  are  recommended 
as  a  means  of  attaining  these  goals,  rather  than  a  wholesale  elimination  of 
present  offerings. 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  colleges  have  a  responsibility  not 
only  in  training  teachers  and  leaders  in  the  fields  of  practical  vocational  edu- 
cation, but  also  in  providing  extension  courses  for  those  areas  not  being 
served,  to  arouse  in  them  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  these  specific  types 
of  education,  and  in  developing  a  supporting  public  sentiment  among  their 
faculties  and  patrons.  Neither  the  high  school  nor  the  college  can  shirk  its 
responsibility,  because  it  is  indeed  a  joint  obligation. 

IV.    A  Study  of  Vocational  Opportunities  for  Negroes 

The  sub-committee  which  assumed  responsibility  for  studying  vocational 
opportunities  for  Negroes  in  North  Carolina,  headed  by  Supt.  Guy  B.  Phillips, 
submitted  the  following  facts : 

1.  That  a  study  of  certain  typical  counties  with  large  rural  Negro  farm 
populations  indicated  that  those  sections  served  by  high  schools  in  which 
vocational  agriculture  was  taught,  and  which  showed  an  interest  in  the 
services  of  farm  demonstration  agents,  were  in  much  better  condition 
economically  and  socially  than  areas  in  which  these  services  were  not 
provided,  as  indicated  by  (a)  ownership  of  farms  without  mortgages, 
(b)  a  better  balanced  type  of  farming  with  emphasis  upon  the  live-at- 
home  idea,  (c)  better  homes  and  living  conditions,  (d)  an  increasing 
willingness  of  the  boys  to  follow  farming  as  a  vocation,  and  (e)  the 
disposition  of  the  farmers  to  put  any  surplus  in  savings  accounts  and 
good  investments. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  seriou.s  economic  depression  there  W'ere  frequently  found 
in  these  thrifty  communities  farmers  with  good  homes,  well  planned 
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and  stocked  farms,  children  taking  advantage  of  educational  opi>or- 
tunities,  and  providing  the  most  valuable  leadership  for  the  race,  show- 
ing that  Negro  farmers,  by  following  good  agricultural  practices,  are 
making  a  real  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  State. 

The  fact  that  48  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  of  the  State  is  engaged 
in  farming,  and  that  areas  served  by  the  69  workers  in  vocational  edu- 
cation and  extension  work  have  showed  such  marked  improvement  that 
not  a  single  tax-levying  board  discontinued  the  support  of  these  agencies 
during  the  current  year,  and  the  further  fact  that  Negro  boys  who  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  study  agriculture  show  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  staying  on  the  farm,  leads  the  Ckjmmittee  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  State  can  make  no  more  far-reaching  investment  in  the  welfare  of 
the  race  than  to  put  vocational  teachers  in  all  the  rural  Negro  high 
schools  and  extend  the  services  of  county  agents  to  all  the  Negroes  of 
the  State. 

The  CJommittee  makes  the  further  observation  that  the  Negro  women 
are  recognizing  more  than  ever  the  responsibility  of  home-making,  and 
are  eager  for  assistance  in  the  handling  of  the  intricate  problems  of 
health,  food  selection  and  preparation,  and  the  selection,  construction 
and  care  of  clothing. 

The  study  indicates  that  domestic  service  claims  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  girls  leaving  high  schools.  However,  during  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  this  demand.  The  Committee 
makes  this  signicant  observation,  that  those  employing  domestic  help 
today  are  much  more  selective,  asking  for  girls  who  have  received  some 
preparation  for  their  jobs.  Girls  with  training  in  home  economics  are 
much  more  easily  placed  in  desirable  positions. 

Although  no  definite  data  have  been  obtained  in  connection  with  the 
city  and  industrial  communities,  our  observations,  based  upon  unem- 
ployment records  and  the  statistics  in  the  office  of  trade  and  industrial 
education,  indicate  the  tragic  results  of  the  lack  of  these  practical 
courses  in  the  city  high  schools.  The  same  statements  relative  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  offerings  of  the  rural  high  schools  are  applicable 
to  the  urban  school. 

The  final  observation  of  the  Committee  is  that  a  careful  study  of 
juvenile  court  records  and  penal  institutions  shows  a  close  correlation 
between  the  lack  of  occupational  competency  and  delinquency.  They 
find  that  a  very  small  per  cent  of  those  who  have  been  prepared  for 
some  definite  vocation  or  trade  have  a  court  record. 

All  these  facts  lead  to  one  definite  conclusion — ^that  the  public  schools 
should  provide  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  an  opi>ortunity  to  become  voca- 
tionally competent  in  a  number  of  different  occupations,  but  particu- 
larly in  agriculture  and  in  various  phases  of  home  economics,  that  a 
study  of  occupational  opportunities  should  form  a  basis  for  curriculum 
reorganization,  and  that  money  spent  on  the  right  type  of  education  is 
the  best  investment  the  State  can  make  for  the  economic  and  social 
adjustment  of  the  race.  These  facts  carry  the  very  definite  implication 
that  the  State  can  well  afford  to  invest  a  larger  amount  of  money  in 
those  services  which  are  designed  to  make  the  youth  of  the  land  better 
adjusted  socially  and  more  competent  vocationally. 
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1.    Some  Findings  and  Observations 

a.  That  a  large  V^r  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  finish  high  school  are 
entering  vocations  for  which  they  have  little  special  preparation.  That 
the  high  schools  of  today  are  organized  primarily  to  prepare  students 
to  enter  college  when  only  37  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  go 
on  to  college  or  normal  school. 

b.  That  practically  nothing  is  being  done  in  the  high  schools  along  the 
lines  of  vocational  and  occupational  guidance,  the  small  attempt  in  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  schools  having  been  discontinued  during  recent  years. 

e.  That  our  schools  are  not  providing  the  type  of  training  most  needed, 
and  that  a  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  is  quite  necessary. 

d.  That  the  vocational  opportunities  for  Negroes  are  seriously  restricted 
by  the  fact  that  the  skilled  trades  are  requiring  better  trained  people 
and  that  members  of  the  race  are  not  training  for  these  trades  in  large 
enough  numbers ;  and  further,  that  tradition  has  tended  to  set  up  bar- 
riers in  certain  trades.  This  condition  is  accentuated  by  the  lack  of 
trade  training  in  the  city  schools. 

e.  That  a  study  of  juvenile  court  records  and  penal  institutions  shows  a 
close  correlation  between  the  lack  of  trade  or  vocational  competency 
and  delinquency. 

f.  That  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  courses  of  instruction  with  a  defi- 
nite vocational  aim,  that  where  vocational  courses  are  offered  they  are 
taken  by  large  numbers  of  students  ;  that  students  taking  these  courses 
carry  the  results  of  this  training  into  their  life  activities,  and  that  com- 
munities served  by  these  vocational  opportunities  rank  much  above  those 
w^ithout  these  services,  both  economically  and  socially. 

2.  Recommendations 

a.  That  a  scientific  study  of  occupational  opportunities  be  made  and  that 
the  findings  be  used  as  a  basis  for  inaugurating  a  definite  guidance  pro- 
gram in  both  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges ;  and  further,  that  this 
study  include  not  only  the  vocations  in  which  Negroes  are  now  em- 
ployed, but  also  new  vocations  which  offer  opportunities  for  Negroes. 

b.  That  the  high  school  curriculum  be  so  organized  as  to  provide  for  voca- 
tional competency  at  different  levels  of  attainment,  and  that  vocational 
courses  be  given  a  larger  place  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  and 
that  colleges  accept  the  responsibility  not  only  of  training  for  these 
subjects,  but  also,  through  extension  courses  and  study  groups,  they 
help  to  develop  sentiment. 

c.  While  this  may  be  implied  in  (b)  above,  for  sake  of  emphasis,  it  is 
strongly  urged  that  increased  provision  be  made  for  extending  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  home-making  to  the  large  number  of  high  schools 
of  the  State  in  which  such  courses  are  not  now  provided. 

d.  That  in  their  work  teacher-training  institutions  include  training  in  the 
philosophy  and  technique  of  guidance. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

PROFESSIONAL  OFFERINGS  FOR  NEGRO  YOUTH  IN  INSTI- 
TUTIONS WITHIN  THE  STATE  UP  TO  THE  LIMIT  WHICH 
THE  STATE  PROVIDES 


This  Committee  held  three  meetings  in  the  office  of  its  chairman,  N.  W. 
Walker,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  the  following  members,  was  asked  to  pre- 
pare questionnaires  to  be  used  in  securing  information  from  State  depart- 
ments of  education  in  the  Southern  States  and  from  the  Negro  colleges  in 
North  Carolina :  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Chairman ;  President  J.  W.  Seabrook, 
Prof.  James  T.  Taylor. 

These  questionnaires  were  prepared,  and  the  information  furnished  through 
them  constitutes  the  statistical  data  which  appear  in  Sections  A  and  B  of 
the  report. 

The  second  and  third  meetings  of  the  committee  were  concerned  mainly 
with  a  consideration  of  the  data  from  the  questionnaires  and  a  formulation 
of  the  statements  dealing  with  Section  C,  Some  Findings,  Observations  and 
Recommendations. 
The  report  which  follows  consists  of : 
Section  A — Southern  States. 
Section  B — Negro  Colleges  in  North  Carolina. 
Section  C— Some  Findings,  Observations  and  Recommendations. 

Section  A — Southern  States 
TABLE   I.     STATE    SUPPORTED   NEGRO   INSTITUTIONS  SHOWING 


FOR  EACH  STATE  THE  NUMBER,  ENROLLMENT,  1934-1935 ;  STATE 
APPROPRIATION,  1934-1935,  AND  PER  CAPITA  COST,  1934-1935 


Per  Capita  Cost 

Number 

States 

Institutions 

Enrollment 

Appropriation 

Actual 

Rank 

2 

650 

$  75,000.00 

$  115.38 

x4 

1 

*437 

58,291.08 

133 .38 

13 

1 

612 

120,720 .00 

197.25 

8 

3 

600 

70,000.00 

116.67 

12 

2 

550 

115,000.00 

207 .27 

7 

2 

442 

93,500 .00 

211.54 

6 

t2 

400 

nOO,000 .00 

§256 .74 

2 

300 

83,000.00 

276 .67 

1 

1 

590 

143,500 .00 

243 .22 

3 

1 

400 

87,500 .00 

218.75 

5 

1 

373 

54,230 .00 

145.12 

10 

1 

840 

52,000.00 

60.90 

15 

Texas  

1 

700 

132,697 .00 

189 .56 

9 

1 

585 

80,800.00 

138.12 

11 

West  Virginia  

3 

1,050 

231,400.00 

220 .38 

4 

North  Carolina   

5 

1,859 

106,640.00 

58  .86 

16 

♦Includes  227  high  school  students. 

tOne  of  these  is  municipally  owned  and  supported. 

tThis  does  not  include  appropriation  to  the  municipally  owned  institution,  but  does  include  all 
subsidies  granted  to  private  institutions  for  services  rendered. 

§3ased  upon  an  enrollment  of  100  students  at  State  owned  school  (Bowie  Normal)  and  a  State 


appropriation  for  that  school  of  $25,674.00. 
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TABLE  IV 

Is  there  any  disposition  to  provide  at  State  expense  professional  training 
for  Negroes  in  fields  in  whicb  no  provision  is  now  made? 


States 

Replies 

Alabama 

No.    There  would  be  no  objection  to  doing  so  if  revenues  would  permit. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Not  at  present. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes.   In  all  fields  open  for  whites  at  the  State  University. 

No.   Growing  demand  from  negroes  for  same  opportunities  as  afforded  whites. 

No. 

Did  not  answer. 

None.    Hope  they  may  get  offerings  at  the  State  College. 
The  question  not  at  issue. 

Yes.    Law,  commerce,  engineering,  medicine,  pharmacy,  agriculture,  educa- 
tion. 

Arkansas   

Florida^-  

Georgia  

Kentucky  

Louisiana..  

Maryland  

Mississippi   

Missouri.  

Oklahoma...  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee   

Texas    

Virginia    

West  Virginia  

TABLE  V 

Is  there  any  attempt  to  provide  at  State  expense  professionAl  training  for 
Negroes  by  paying  the  tuition  charges  of  those  who  wish  to  secure  the  train- 
ing in  a  recognized  institution  outside  of  your  State?  If  so,  on  what  terms 
and  for  what  professions. 


States 

Replies 

Alabama  ...  

None  for  either  race. 

.\rkansas   

No. 

Florida...  

None. 

Georgia  .   

No. 

Kentucky..  

Not  at  present. 

Louisiana.-   

No. 

Maryland.  

Tuition  only  in  fields  open  to  whites  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Mississippi  

None  yet,  though  there  ought  to  be. 

Missouri   

Yes.    See  attached  statement. 

Oklahoma...  

No  law  passed,  but  growing  demand  from  negroes  for  medicine,  law,  post 

graduate,  etc. 

South  Carolina  

No. 

Tennessee    

No. 

Texas   

None. 

Virginia   

No. 

West  Virginia  

See  statement  below. 

For  persons  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  West  Virginia,  having  resided 
here  for  five  or  more  years,  the  state  will  pay  their  tuition  to  any  recognized 
institution  outside  of  the  state  they  wish  to  attend.  For  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  graduate  work  toward  a  higher  degree  for  any  course  offered  at  our 
white  state  supported  institutions,  and  not  offered  at  our  colored  state  schools, 
the  state  will  pay  a  maximum  of  $150  per  year.  For  law,  the  state  will  pay 
$250  per  year,  and  for  medicine  and  pharmacy  the  state  will  pay  $150  per 
year. 
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MISSOURI 

Schedule  for  Non-Resident  Tuition  Aid  for  Negro  Students 


Undergraduate 

4  weeks   $  11.11 

6  weeks     16.66 

8  weeks    22.22 

10  weeks   27.77 

12  weeks   33 .33 

18  weeks   50 .00 

1  month  %  11.11 

2  months   22.22 

3  months   33.33 

4  months     44.44 

5  months   55.55 

6  months  $  66  66 

7  months   77.77 

8  months   88.88 

9  months   100.00 


Graduate 

4  weeks     %  16.66 

6  weeks   25.00 

8  weeks..    33.33 

10  weeks..   41.66 

12  weeks   50.00 

18  weeks    75.00 

1  month.  $  16.16 

2  months     33.33 

3  months....   50.00 

4  months     66.66 

5  months     83.33 

6  months  $  100.00 

7  months   116.66 

8  months   133.33 

9  months   150.00 


Application  for  Tuition  Aid 

The  Missouri  Legislature  during  its  1933  session  made  an  appropriation 
for  the  years  1933-1934  of  $10,000  to  be  used  in  paying  the  tuition  of  Negro 
college  students  to  some  standard  college  or  university  not  located  in  Mis- 
souri, provided  said  students  have  completed  at  least  60  hours  of  standard 
college  work,  are  bona  fide  residents  of  Missouri,  and  are  not  pursuing  courses 
in  such  college  or  university  leading  to  the  A.B.  Degree  in  Liberal  Arts  or 
the  B.S.  Degree  in  Education,  but  are  pursuing  courses  in  such  college  or 
university  not  offered  at  Lincoln  University  but  v^hich  are  offered  at  the 
University  of  Missouri :  Provided,  that  the  total  amount  paid  shall  not  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  registration  and  incidental  fees  charged  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  to  resident  students  and  .the  school  attended  for  simi- 
lar courses :  Provided  further,  that  the  amount  paid  shall  not  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100)  per  school  year  of  nine  months  for  undergraduate 
work  and  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  ($150)  per  school  year  of  nine  months  for 
graduate  work :  Provided  f  urther,  that  the  tuition  for  all  students  attending 
terms  of  less  than  nine  months  shall  be  prorated  on  the  above  basis. 
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Section  B — North  Carolina  Negro  Colleges 
TABLE  I-a.    COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT  IN  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 


Institutions 


Enrollment,  by  Sex,  for  the  Years  Indicated 


1924-'25 


1929-'30 


1932-'33 


1934-'35 


A.  and  T.  College  

N.  C.  College  

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College- 
Elizabeth  City  Normal  

Fayetteville  Normal...  


22 


223 
103 
3 
14 
34 


48 
141 
315 
181 
284 


271 
244 
318 
195 
318 


175 
103 
20 
30 
50 


54 
164 
241 
167 


270 
261 
197 
278 


329 
113 
32 
38 
71 


106 
184 

296 
337 
353 


435 
297 
328 
375 
424 


TABLE  I-b.    IN-STATE  AND  OUT-STATE  ENROLLMENT,  1934-1935 
(State  Institutions) 


Number 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Institutions 

in 

Out  of 

Total 

in 

State 

State 

State 

A.  and  T.  College   

366 

69 

435 

84.16 

N.  C.  College.....  

266 

31 

297 

89.56 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  

315 

13 

328 

96.04 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  

365 

10 

9 

375 

97.33 

415 

424 

97.87 

TABLE  Il-a.    COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT  IN  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 


Institutions 


Enrollment,  by  Sex,  for  the  Years  Indicated 


1924-'25 


1929-'30 


1932- '33 


1934-'35 


Bennett  College  for  Women... 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University. 

Livingstone  College  

Shaw  University..  

St.  Augustine's  College  

Barber-Scotia  College  

Palmer  Memorial  Institute  

Immanuel  Lutheran  College.. 


138 


116 
85 
112 


116 


185 
23 


309 
101 
121 
44 


198 


113 
16 


138 
309 
189 
319 
112 
113 
25 


206 
79 
89 


203 
39 
82 
136 
113 
59 


203 
245 
161 
225 
204 
59 
24 
32 


202 
71 
162 

95 


233 
89 
91 
187 
105 
117 
24 
16 


233 
291 
162 
349 
200 
117 
42 
36 
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TABLE  lib.    IN-STATE  AND  OUT-OF-STATE  ENROLLMENT,  1934-1935 

(Private  Institutions) 


Number 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Institutions 

in 

Out  of 

Total 

in 

State 

State 

State 

Bennett  College  for  Women   

187 

46 

233 

80.26 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University   

172 

119 

291 

59.1 

Livingstone  College   

131 

31 

162 

80.86 

Shaw  University  

311 

38 

349 

89.11 

St.  Augustine's  College    

113 

87 

200 

56.5 

Barber-Scotia  College  

74 

43 

117 

63.25 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute   

38 

4 

42 

90.47 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College   

20 

16 

36 

55.55 

TABLE  III.   FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 


Institutions 

Appro- 
priation 
1934-'35 

Expendi- 
tures from 
Appropria- 
tion 
1933-'34 

Student 

Fees 
1933-'34 

Estimate 
of 

Student 

Fees 
1934-'35 

Other 
Sources  of 
Revenue 

Per  Capita 
Cost 
1934-'35 
Based  on 

State 
Appropria- 
tion 1934-'35 

A.  and  T.  College  

N.  C.  College  

$28,630.00 
24,170.00 
23,210.00 
13,780.00 
16,850.00 

$23,283.55 
24,170.00 
21,760.87 
8,904.00 
7,959.00 

$40,955.94 
21,826.00 
36,598.30 
29,308.31 
36,000.00 

$54,606.00 
25,000.00 
42,805.00 
29,170 .00 
33,850.00 

$19,795.00 

$  65.81 
81.38 
70.76 
36.74 
39.74 

Winston-Salem  Teach.  Col. 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  

Fayetteville  Normal  

1,275 .00 

TABLE  IV.    FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  OF  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Institutions 

Gross 
Endow- 
ment 

Income 
from 

Endow- 
ment 

1933-'34 

Student 

Fees 
1933-'34 

Revenue 
from 
Other 
Sources 
1933-'34 

Estimate 
Student 

Fees 
1934-'35 

Bennett  College   

$  3,279.72 
1,752,001.55 
46,500.00 
356,943.25 
155,507.16 
372,000.00 

$  102.91 
64,819.26 
11,432.46 
15,904.51 
7,177.00 
17,932.00 

$16,117.50 
26,259.22 
20,088.92 
24,852.98 
31,000.00 
10,336.72 
2,666.41 
4,328.00 

$60,957.65 
22,032.94 

6,392.62 
20,296.00 
33,000.00 

9,135.00 
24,129.09 

9,970.00 

$  18,225.00 
30,000.00 
22,000.00 
25,000.00 
33,000.00 
11,000.00 
3,000.00 
4,500.00 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  

Livingstone  College  .    . 

Shaw  University  

St.  Augustine's  College   

Barber-Scotia  College  

Immanuel  Lutheran  College..  
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TABLE  V.        LIBRARY  RESOURCES  (State  Institutions) 


Institutions 

Number 
Bound 
Volumes 

Number 
Magazines  and 
Periodicals 

Number 
Students 
Reading  Room 
Accommodatea 

A.  and  T.  College     

18,000 

91 

200 

N.  C.  College..   

15,000 

44 

70 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  

6,000 

84 

75 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  -    

3,411 

35 

50 

Fayetteville  Normal..   

5,789 

53 

68 

TABLE  VI.      LIBRARY  RESOURCES  (Private  Institutions) 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Students 

Institutions 

Bound 

Magazines  and 

Reading 

Volumes 

Periodicals 

Room 

Accommodates 

12,708 

50 

50 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University   

20,250 

135 

80 

13,334 

68 

68 

Shaw  University     

13,948 

42 

138 

St.  Augustine's  College     

12,242 

98 

80 

Barber-Scotia  College     

4,036 

30 

60 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute    

4,076 

35 

40 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College     ... 

3,569 

20 

50 

TABLE  VII.  LABORATORIES  (State  Institutions) 


Institutions 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Courses 
Offered 

Num- 
ber 
Stu- 
dents 

Value 
Lab. 

Courses 
Offered 

Num- 
ber 
Stu- 
dents 

Value 
Lab. 

Courses 
Offered 

Num- 
ber 
Stu- 
dents 

Value 
Lab. 

A.  and  T.  College  

3 

73 

$  4,800 

5 

145 

%  7,000 

1 

36 

$  5,000 

N.  C.  College  

10 

90 

2,500 

3 

37 

5,000 

2 

19 

5,000 

Winston-Salem  

8 

443 

4,127 

6 

126 

5,134 

4 

10 

1,694 

Elizabeth  City   

2 

200 

3,000 

Fayetteville   

2 

185 

2,070 

70 
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TABLE  Yll.—C<mtmued 


Home  Economics 

Engineering 

Industrial  Arts  and 
Machine  Shop 

ins'titut'ions 

Courses 
Offered 

Num- 
ber 
Stu- 
dents 

Value 
Lab. 

Courses 
Offered 

Num- 
ber 
Stu- 
dents 

Value 
Lab. 

Courses 
Ofifered 

Num- 
ber 
Stu- 
dents 

Value 
Lab. 

A.  and  T.  College  

4 

23 

$  1,100 

1 

14 

S  6,000 

5 

42 

$  10,000 

N.  C.  College....  

Winston-Salem   

15 

184 

5.392 

Elizabeth  City  

Fayetteville  

TABLE  VIII.       LABORATORIES  (Private  Institutions) 


Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Institutions 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Courses 

ber 

Value 

Courses 

ber 

Value 

Courses 

ber 

Value 

Offered 

Stu- 

Lab. 

Offered 

Stu- 

Lab. 

Offered 

Stu- 

Lab. 

dents 

dents 

dents 

Bennett  

4 

74 

$  3,600 

3 

82 

$  3,750 

$  2,000 

Johnson  C.  Smith  

4 

87 

6,326 

3 

51 

6,109 

2 

42 

7,334 

6 

76 

4,950 

3 

21 

10,800 

1 

8 

4,500 

Shaw  University  

10 

186 

4,000 

9 

91 

2,250 

4 

40 

4,100 

St.  Augustine's  

2 

61 

3,231 

4 

47 

2,745 

2 

20 

3,671 

Barber-Scotia  

2 

2,400 

1 

2,100 

1 

30 

2,000 

2 

6 

2,000 

Immanuel  Lutheran  

2 

750 

500 

2 

15 

1,500 

TABLE  VIII — Ccmtinued 


Institutions 

Home  Economics 

Geography 

Other 

Courses 
Offered 

Num- 
ber 
Stu- 
dents 

Value 
Lab. 

Courses 
Offered 

Num- 
ber 
Stu- 
dents 

Value 
Lab. 

Courses 
Offered 

Num- 
ber 
Stu- 
dents 

Value 
Lab. 

8 

64 

%  2.000 

$  

$  

2.086 

Shaw  University  

12 

60 

1,325 

1 

11 

2 

1,000 
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TABLE  IX.   DORMITORY  ACCOMMODATIONS  (State  Institutions) 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Institutions 

Accommodated 

Accommodated 

Accommodations 

A.  and  T.  College  

224 

50 

274 

N.  C.  College  

90 

120 

210 

24 

207 

231 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  

100 

234 

334 

Fayetteville  Normal   

48 

248 

296 

TABLE  X.   DORMITORY  ACCOMMODATIONS  (Private  Institutions) 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Institutions 

Accommodated 

Accommodated 

Accommodations 

Bennett  College  for  Women  

110 

110 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  

330 

20 

350 

Livingston  College   

100 

200 

300 

Shaw  University  

141 

100 

241 

St.  Augustine's  College  

90 

90 

180 

150 
66 

150 

48 

114 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College   

36 

48-64 

84-100 

TABLE  XL   CLASSROOM  FACILITIES  (State  Institutions) 


Total 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Class  Periods 

Institutions 

Classrooms 

Now  in  Use 

Daily 

Classrooms 

Not  Occupied 

A.  and  T.  College  

35 

24 

110 

N.  C.  College  

13 

13 

194  out  of  a 

possible  455 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  

14 

14 

40 

9 

9 

32 

Fayetteville  Normal  

13 

13 

2 
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TABLE  XII.   CLASSROOM  FACILITIES  (Private  Institutions) 


Institutions 

Number 
Classrooms 

Number 
Now  in  Use 

Total 
Number 
Class  Periods 
Daily 
Classrooms 
Not  Occupied 

Bennett  College  for  Women   

13 

13 

Not  answered 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University   

22 

22 

Used  all  periods 

17 

15 

Shaw  University   _   

21 

21 

213  per  week 

St.  Augustine's  College  

15 

15 

7 

7 

2 

14 

14 

10 

8 

7 

2 

TABLE  XIII.  FACULTY  (State  Institutions) 


Institutions 

Total 
Num- 
ber 

Number  With 

Average 
Weekly 

Teaching 

Load 
(HoWs) 

No 
Degree 

Bach- 
elor's 
Degree 

Mas- 
ter's 
Degree 

2  Years 
Graduate 

Work 
Including 
M.A. 
Degree 

3  Years 
Graduate 

Work 
Without 

Dr. 
Degree 

Doctor's 
Degree 

A.  and  T.  College  

28 

2 

9 

5 

7 

3 

2 

19 

N.  C.  College  

13 

3 

7 

3 

19.7 

Winston-Salem  

20 

7 

10 
6 

3 

17.6 

Elizabeth  City  

11 

1 

4 

19 

Fayetteville  

14 

2 

6 

6 

17.41 

TABLE  XIV.  FACULTY  (Private  Institutions) 


Number  With 

Institutions 

Total 
Num- 
ber 

No 
Degree 

Bach- 
elor's 
Degree 

Mas- 
ter's 
Degree 

2  Years 
Graduate 

Work 
Including 
M.A. 
Degree 

3  Years 
Graduate 

Work 
Without 

Dr. 
Degree 

Doctor's 
Degree 

Average 
Weekly 

Teaching 

Load 
(Hours) 

Bennett..   

17 

4 

3 

5 

5 

10.2 

Johnson  C.  Smith  

22 

2 

1 

7 

10 

2 

11.8 

13 

5 

6 

1 

1 

11.08 

Shaw  University   

26 

6 

14 

5 

1 

13 

St.  Augustine's   

15 

2 

3 

7 

3 

10.23 

16 

6 

10 

11.75 

Palmer  Memorial  

5 

5 

College 

Immanuel  Lutheran  . 

6 

3 

1 

2 

only  8 .8 
College 

6.17 
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TABLE  XV.    DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  (State  Institutions) 


Institutions 

A.B. 

B.S. 

B.D. 

B.S. 
in 
Comm. 

Diplomas 

A.  and  T.  College      

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

N.  C.  College—   

X 

Elizabeth  City    

TABLE  XVI.  DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  (Private  Institutions) 

Institutions 

A.B. 

B.S. 

B.D. 

B.S. 
in 
H.  Ec. 

Diplomas 

Bennett  College...  .      

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Johnson  C.  Smith..    

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Livingstone  College  

Shaw  University   

X 

St.  Augustine's     .    

X 
X 
X 

TABLE  XVII.    PROFESSIONAL  WORK  (State  Institutions) 


Professions 

A.  T. 

N.C. 

W.-S. 

E.  N. 

F.  N. 

Legend 

Number 
Students 

Number 
Students 

Number 
Students 

Number 
Students 

Number 
Students 

Teacher  Training  

Agriculture   

? 
82 
145 
49 
15 

3 

? 

328 

375 

424 

A.T.— A.  &  T.  College 
N.C— N.  C.  College 
W.-S.— Winston-Salem 
Teachers  College 

E.  N.— Elizabeth  City 
Normal 

F.  N.— Fayetteville 
Normal. 

Engineering  and  Trades 
Commerce   

61 

Pre-Medicine.  
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TABLE  XVIII.   PROFESSIONAL  WORK  (Private  Institutions) 


Professions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Legend 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Teacher  Training 
Nursing  

9 

•f 

? 
27 
14 

1 
15 

1 

1 

1.  — Bennett  Coll.  for  Women 

2.  — Johnson  C.  Smith  Univ. 

3.  — Livingstone  College 

4.  — Shaw  University 

5.  — St.  Augustine's  College 

6.  — Barber  Scotia  College 

7.  — Palmer  Memorial  Inst. 

8.  — Immanuel  Lutheran  Coll. 
*Pre-Social  Service 

Social  Service 

*12 
9 

23 
2 

24 
4 

Pre-Law  

1 
10 

5 
30 
19 

Pre-Medicine  

Pre-Dentistry 

Pre-Ministry  

Ministry  

Pre-Engineering  . 

TABLE  XIX.    TEACHER  TRAINING— Elementary   (State  Institutions) 


Institutions 

Two  Year 

Normal 
Graduates 

Juniors 
Third 
Year 

Seniors 
Fourth 
Year 

Total 

A.  and  T.  College  

N.  C.  College.  

50 
172 

202 

32 

20 

102 
172 
202 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  

Favetteville  Normal    

TABLE  XX.    TEACHER  TRAININGS— Elementary  (Private  Institutions) 

Institutions 

Two  Year 

Normal 
Graduates 

Juniors 
Third 
Year 

Seniors 
Fourth 
Year 

Total 

Bennett  College  for  Women  

22 

9 

31 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  

Livingstone  College  

29 

23 

52 
1 

Shaw  University  
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TABLE  XXI.    TEACHER  TRAINING— Secondary  (State  Institutions) 


Subjects 

A.  T. 

N.  C. 

W.-S. 

Legend 

J  uniors 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Juniors 

• 

Seniors 

English   

10 
10 
10 

5 
16 

4 
12 

8 
9 

1 

11 
4 
4 

3 

5 

12 
1 
1 

3 

See  Table  XVII 

French  

Mathematics  

9 
13 

Science  

Home  Economics 
Agriculture  

9 

12 

11 
4 

Che  m  istry-Physics 

Biology  

4 
3 

1 

3 

TABLE  XXII.    TEACHER  TRAINING— Secondary  (Private  Institutions) 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Subjects 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Seniors 

English  

6 

7 

11 

9 

25 

5 

5 

16 

9 

10 

13 

6 

5 

9 

23 

7 

10 

4 

10 

10 

Pub.  Sch.  Music. 

4 

1 

Home  Econ  

4 

11 

3 

1 

2 

French  

4 

1 

9 

3 

4 

8 

6 

1 

4 

Science  

15 

14 

7 

6 

5 

4 

7 

8 

Phys,  Education 

3 

1 

Mathematics 

3 

10 

10 

2 

3 

1 

8 

3 

1 

Foreign  Lang  

Religion  

1 

1 

3 

1 

Sociology  

4 

•See  Legend  on  Table  XVIII. 
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TABLE  XXIII.  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  WITHIN  THE  PAST 
FIVE  YEARS  HAVE  PURSUED  PROFESSIONAL  WORK  AT  OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS  (State  Institutions) 


Professions 

A.  T. 

N.  S. 

W.-S. 

E.  N. 

F.  N. 

Legend 

Number 
Students 

Number 
Students 

Number 
Students 

Number 
Students 

Number 
Students 

Law    

5 
12 
7 

4 

6 
9 
3 
7 
4 

See  Table  XVII 

Medicine    

Dentistry  

Commerce  

Pharmacy  

1 

TABLE  XXIV.  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  WITHIN  THE  PAST 
FIVE  YEARS  HAVE  PURSUED  PROFESSIONAL  WORK  AT  OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS  (Private  Schools) 


Professions 

1 

Number 
Students 

2 

Number 
Students 

3 

Number 
Students 

4 

Number 
Students 

5 

Number 
Students 

6 

Number 
Students 

7 

Number 
Students 

*8 

Number 
Students 

Medicine   

36 
34 
2 
10 

1 

7 
2 

3 
1 

3 
3 

Ministry  

Law  

1 

*See  Table  XVIII  for  Legend. 


TABLE  XXV.  NUMBER  OF  DEGR^EE  GRADUATES  WHO  WITHIN  THE 
PAST  FIVE  YEARS  HAVE  PURSUED  GRADUATE  WORK,  LOOKING 
TOWARD  SECURING  GRADUATE  DEGREES,  SUCH  AS  THE  A.M. 
AND  Ph.D.  (State  Institutions) 


Institutions 

Graduate 
Work  but  no 
Degree  Yet 

Master's 
Degree 
Only 

Work 
Beyond 
Master's 
but  not 
Ph.D.  Degree 

Ph.D.  Degree 

A.  and  T.  College  

19 
8 

6 
1 
4 

3 

N.  C.  College  

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  
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TABLE  XXVI.  NUMBER  OF  DEGREE  GRADUATES  WHO  WITHIN  THE 
PAST  FIVE  YEARS  HAVE  PURSUED  GRADUATE  WORK,  LOOKING 
TOWARD  SECURING  GRADUATE  DEGREES,  SUCH  AS  THE  A.M. 
AND  Ph.D.  (Private  Institutions) 


Institutions 

Graduate 
Work  but  no 
Degree  Yet 

Master's 
Degree 
Only 

WorK 
Beyond 
Master's 
but  not 
Ph.D.  Degree 

Ph.D.  Degree 

Bennett  College  for  Women   

9 
43 

8 
31 
12 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  

17 
12 
26 
1 

6 
3 

Livingstone  College   

1 

Shaw  University   

St.  Augustine's  College  

Palmer  Memorial  Institute   

Immanuel  Lutheran  College  

TABLE  XXVII.  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  IMPORTANCE  THE  PRO- 
FESSIONAL PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  GRADUATE  WORK  HAS 
BEEN  PURSUED  (State  Institutions) 


Professions 

A.  T. 

N.C. 

W.-S. 

Composite 

Legend 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Teaching   

1 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

1 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

See  Table  XVII 

Medicine  

Dentistry..  

Law   

Pharmacy    

TABLE  XXVIII.  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  IMPORTANCE  THE  PRO- 
FESSIONAL PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  GRADUATE  WORK  HAS 
BEEN  PURSUED  (Private  Institutions) 


Professions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Composite 

Legend 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Teaching   ... 

Library  Science... 
Social  Service  

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3.5 
3.5 
2 

3.5 
4 

See  Table  XVIII 

2 
3 
4 

Ministry   

2 

2 
4 

3 

Medicine  

Commerce  and 
Law   
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Section  C — Some  Findings,  Observations  and  Recommendations 

I.    Some  Findings  and  Obsekvations 
(Dealing  with  Section  A — Southern  States) 

1.  Table  I  shows  that  North  Carolina  stands  first  among  Southern  States 
reported  in  the  number  of  State  institutions  for  Negroes,  and  in  the 
number  of  college  students  enrolled  in  State  institutions.  In  the  actual 
gross  State  appropriation  for  these  institutions  it  stands  6th,  and  in 
per  capita  cost  or  expenditure  per  student  it  is  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  list. 

2.  In  the  professional  offerings,  as  revealed  in  Table  II,  North  Carolina 
is  about  on  a  par  with  the  other  states.  It  will  be  noted,  though,  that 
in  general  the  opportunities  are  quite  limited  with  only  the  fields  of 
teacher-training,  agriculture,  and  commerce  as  being  more  or  less  gen- 
erally provided. 

3.  Table  III  shows  that  among  the  Southern  States  reported,  North 
Carolina  ranks  4th  in  the  actual  number  of  Negroes  within  its  borders, 
and  ranks  7th  in  the  per  cent  of  its  total  population  which  is  made  up 
of  Negroes.  But  here  again  it  is  seen  the  State  ranks  first  in  the  actual 
number  of  college  students  enrolled  in  the  State  institutions,  and  that 
for  the  gross  support  of  these  institutions  it  ranks  6th,  and  in  the 
appropriation  per  student  it  stands  last. 

4.  Table  IV  shows  that  in  only  two  states,  Missouri  and  West  Virginia,  is 
there  a  disposition  to  provide  at  state  expense  professional  training 
for  Negroes  in  fields  in  which  no  provision  is  now  made. 

5.  Table  V  reveals  that  Missouri,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  make 
appropriations  toward  meeting  the  expense  for  Negro  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  type  of  education  that  is  open  to  whites  at  state 
expense,  but  which  is  not  now  open  in  a  similar  way  to  Negroes.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  from  Table  III  that  in 
the  actual  number  of  Negroes  in  their  total  population  these  states 
rank  14th,  16th  and  12th,  respectively,  and  in  the  per  cent  of  their 
total  population  which  is  made  up  of  Negroes  they  rank  16th,  15th, 
and  11th,  respectively. 

(Dealing  with  Section  B — North  Carolina  (Alleges) 

1.  The  number  of  college  students  attending  State  institutions  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  number  attending  private  institutions,  with 
1,859  in  the  former  and  1,429  in  the  latter. 

2.  The  per  cent  of  in-state  students  is  much  larger  at  the  State  institu- 
tions. It  will  be  observed  that  at  three  private  institutions  almost 
half  of  the  students  come  from  outside  of  North  Carolina. 

3.  Table  XI  shows  that  only  at  A.  &  T.  College  are  there  classrooms  not 
now  in  use,  and  at  Winston-Salem,  Elizabeth  City,  and  Fayetteville 
there  are  few  periods  daily  in  which  all  classrooms  are  not  occupied. 
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It  is  likely  this  number  would  be  reduced  even  more  if  there  were  not 
some  classes  that  were  entirely  too  large. 

4.  In  a  senior  college  the  teaching  load  per  instructor  should  not  exceed 
16  hours  per  week.  From  Table  XIII  it  will  be  noted  this  standard 
is  violated  at  all  of  the  institutions. 

5.  In  the  matter  of  teaching  load  it  may  be  seen  from  Tables  XIII  and 
XIV  that  the  situation  is  much  more  favorable  at  the  private  institu- 
tions than  at  the  State  institutions. 

6.  At  the  State  institutions,  as  revealed  in  Table  XVII,  opportunity  for 
professional  training  is  now  afforded  for  teacher-training,  agriculture, 
engineering  and  trades,  commerce,  pre-medicine  and  pre-dentistry.  In 
addition  to  this,  opportunity  is  afforded  at  one  or  more  private  institu- 
tions for  nursing,  social  service,  pre-law,  ministry,  et  cetera. 

7.  Table  XIX  shows  that  at  three  State  institutions  elementary  teachers 
are  trained,  while  Table  XX  shows  elementary  teachers  are  trained 
at  three  private  institutions. 

8.  Table  XXI  shows  high  school  teachers  are  trained  at  three  State  in- 
stitutions with  one  of  them  preparing  teachers  of  home  economics 
only.  At  both  A.  &  T.  College  and  Winston-Salem  Teachers  College, 
teachers  of  home  economics  are  trained.  At  both  A.  &  T.  College  and 
North  Carolina  College,  high  school  teachers  of  English,  History, 
French,  Mathematics  and  Science  are  trained.  Table  XXI  shows  also 
the  number  of  teachers  which  are  being  trained  for  the  various  high 
school  subjects. 

9.  Table  XXII  shows  the  situation  with  reference  to  training  high  school 
teachers  in  the  private  schools.  In  connection  with  both  Tables  XXI 
and  XXII,  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  an  over-supply  of 
teachers  is  being  trained  for  certain  subjects  and  an  under-supply  for 
other  subjects. 

10.  It  will  be  observed  from  Table  XXIII  that  students  from  the  State 
institutions  have  attended  other  institutions  for  the  study  of  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  commerce,  ministry,  pharmacy,  and  library  science. 
Table  XXIV  shows  that  students  from  private  institutions  have  also 
attended  other  institutions  for  the  study  of  most  of  the  professions 
mentioned  in  Table  XXIII. 

11.  Tables  XXV  and  XXVI  show  that  217  graduates  of  State  and  private 
institutions  within  the  past  five  years  have  pursued  graduate  work, 
looking  toward  securing  an  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  Degree.  Of  that  number, 
67  have  secured  the  master's  degree  but  have  no  additional  training; 
12  have  the  master's  degree  but  do  not  yet  have  the  Ph.D.,  and  one 
has  actually  secured  the  Ph.  D.  Degree. 

12.  It  is  rather  obvious  from  the  facts  revealed  in  Tables  XXV  and  XXVI 
the  State  should  be  immediately  concerned  with  providing  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  master's  degree  at  least. 

13.  Tables  XXVII  and  XXVIII  show  that  only  in  the  field  of  teacher- 
training  would  graduate  work  on  any  large  scale  be  justified. 
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II.  Recommendations 

A.  That  there  be  a  suhstantial  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  State  institutions.    Justification  for  this  would  be  found  in 

1.  What  North  Carolina  is  noiv  doing  in  comparison  with  what  other 
Southern  States  are  doing.  At  present  North  Carolina  has  almost 
twice  as  many  students  enrolled  in  State  institutions  as  its  closest 
competitor,  and  yet  for  that  State  the  appropriation  for  1934-1935  is 
more  than  twice  the  appropriation  in  North  Carolina.  While  the  State 
stands  fourth  among  the  Southern  States  in  the  actual  number  of 
Negroes  in  its  population,  it  stands  sixth  in  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  its  Negro  colleges,  and  stands  last  in 
the  per  capita  expenditure  for  those  in  attendance.  Three  Southern 
States,  with  only  one  state  institution  each,  appropriated  more  money 
for  the  support  of  that  one  institution  in  1934-1935  than  North  Caro- 
lina appropriated  for  the  support  of  its  five  Negro  colleges. 

2.  The  actual  needs  of  the  colleges  themselves.  By  way  of  illustration 
four  examples  are  given. 

a.  Training  of  Faculty.  In  the  standards  for  senior  colleges,  faculty 
members  of  professorial  rank  must  have  at  least  two  years  of 
graduate  training,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  training  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  doctor's  degree.  By  referring  to  Table  XIII  it  will 
be  noted  that  at  A.  &  T.  College  only  does  the  training  of  the  faculty 
closely  approximate  the  standard.  Increased  appropriation  is 
needed  that  the  faculty  (1)  may  be  able  to  earn  money  to  be  able 
financially  to  pursue  graduate  study  and  (2)  that  the  institution 
may  be  able  to  retain  on  its  faculty  properly  trained  teachers.  Up 
to  the  present  time  a  very  large  number  of  those  Negroes  who  have 
pursued  graduate  work  and  are  now  on  the  faculty  of  the  institu- 
tions have  been  able  to  do  this  only  through  philanthropic  gifts,  such 
as  those  made  available  through  the  General  Education  Board, 
New  York. 

b.  Teaching  Load.  In  a  senior  college  the  teaching  schedule  of  a  full- 
time  instructor  should  not  exceed  16  hours  i)er  week  and  for  a  two- 
year  normal  school  it  should  not  exceed  18  hours  per  week.  From 
Table  XIII  it  will  be  observed  that  the  average  teaching  load  is 
considerably  above  the  standard.  The  situation  would  be  even 
worse  if  the  institutions  did  not  have  many  classes  that  were 
entirely  too  large.  In  this  particular,  not  more  than  30  students 
should  be  enrolled  in  a  class,  while  at  some  of  the  schools,  through 
personal  knowledge  of  some  members  of  the  Committee,  there  are 
classes  with  50  or  more  students.  More  money  is  needed  so  that 
the  number  of  teachers  may  be  increased,  and  thereby  make  pos- 
sible a  reduction  in  the  size  of  certain  classes.  It  will  be  noted  in 
Table  XIV  that  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  teaching  load  is 
much  more  favorable  in  the  private  schools  than  in  the  State 
schools. 

c.  Library  Facilities.  For  a  senior  college  the  standards  say  there 
should  be  not  fewer  than  12,000  volumes  in  the  library,  and  for  a 
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two-year  normal  school  there  should  be  not  fewer  than  4,000 
volumes.  It  will  be  observed  from  Table  V  that  Winston-Salem 
Teachers  College,  which  is  a  senior  college,  has  only  6,000  volumes 
in  its  library,  half  the  number  required,  and  that  Elizabeth  City, 
a  two-year  normal  school,  has  3,411  volumes  when  4,000  volumes 
are  required.  Definite  appropriations  should  be  made  to  these 
schools  for  the  building  up  of  their  libraries  to  the  standards 
required. 

d.  Need  for  Enlarged  Program  at  Elizaheth  City  and  Fayetteville. 
Undoubtedly  within  a  very  short  time  elementary  teachers  shall  be 
required  to  have  training  represented  by  more  than  two-year  normal 
school  graduation.  Of  course  there  may  be  other  alternatives,  but 
it  is  believed  the  solution  will  lie  in  an  enlargement  of  the  curricu- 
lum offerings  at  Elizabeth  City  and  Fayetteville,  The  first  step 
would  be  to  go  from  two-  to  three-year  schools  and  later  to  four- 
year  institutions.  In  anticipation  of  that  day,  which  is  close  at 
hand,  those  institutions  should  begin  (1)  to  strengthen  their  facul- 
ties, (2)  build  up  their  libraries  and  (3)  add  to  their  laboratory 
facilities.  At  present  only  biology  may  be  taught  at  these  institu- 
tions. (See  Table  VIII.)  With  an  enlarged  program,  undoubtedly 
chemistry  would  need  to  be  added.  A  larger  appropriation  is  needed 
to  get  these  institutions  ready  for  that  day  of  larger  service  in 
the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 
B.  That  North  Carolina  make  larger  provision  toward  meeting  the  Profes- 
sional needs  of  its  Negroes. 

1.  What  the  Situation  is  now.  In  a  consideration  of  this  question,  Table 
II,  Section  A,  will  show  that  North  Carolina  is  doing  about  as  much  as 
any  other  Southern  State  reported.  It  will  be  observed,  though,  very 
little  is  being  done  anywhere.  Teacher-training,  agriculture  and  com- 
merce are  the  only  professional  or  technical  opportunities  that  are 
generally  afforded.  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII,  Section  B,  show  what 
opportunities  are  afforded  by  the  State  and  private  institutions  in 
North  Carolina, 

The  position  is  taken  that  complete  justice  would  require  that  the 
State  make  the  same  provision  for  the  education  of  its  Negro  citizens 
that  it  makes  for  the  education  of  any  other  group.  An  analysis  of 
the  offerings  of  the  State  institutions  for  Negroes  and  the  State  institu- 
tions for  whites  will  show  that  the  whites  have  the  following  oppor- 
tunities for  training  that  are  not  now  open  to  Negroes : 

1,  Graduate  work. 

2,  The  professions  of 

a.  Law 

b.  Pharmacy 

c.  Medicine  (two  years  only). 

Tables  XXIII-XXVI  show  that  Negroes  are  interested  in  these  fields 
by  the  fact  that  numbers  of  them  have  pursued  the  work  at  institutions 
that  offered  it  and  which  were  open  to  them.  If  this  were  not  true, 
there  would  still  devolve  upon  the  State  the  responsibility  of  affording 
the  opportunities  which  are  now  open  to  whites. 
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2.  How  the  Situation  may  he  met.  The  problem  of  providing  these  oppor- 
tunities may  be  met  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  Make  the  work  available 
at  institutions  in  this  State  or  (2)  through  a  subsidy  enable  students 
to  attend  institutions  that  oifer  the  work  which  would  be  open  to  them. 
Your  Committee  believes  the  former  is  the  ideal,  but  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  practical  temporary  solution.  Each  of  these  is  discussed 
briefly. 

a.  \h'adAiate  Work.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  State  institution  for 
Negroes  in  North  Carolina  is  now  able  to  offer  acceptable  graduate 
work.  Before  this  is  possible  the  faculty  must  be  strengthened,  the 
libraries  and  laboratories  improved,  etc.  These  things,  it  seems  to  the 
Committee,  can  come  only  through  a  more  liberal  financial  support. 
May  it  be  said  parenthetically  at  this  point  that  the  need  for  graduate 
work  being  offered  at  an  institution  in  this  State  is  another  reason 
why  the  present  institutions  should  be  made  better,  to  the  end  that 
right  soon  gi'aduate  work  would  be  possible. 

b.  Professional  TForfc.  Your  Committee  has  not  had  time  to  study  the 
question,  but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  with  little  expenditure  for 
equipment  and  a  very  small  Increase  in  faculty  some  professional  work 
could  be  offered  that  is  not  now  provided.  This  might  include  the 
beginnings  in  law,  pharmacy,  and  medicine.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
for  some  committee  to  make  a  very  careful  study  of  the  possibilities 
here. 

c.  Subsidy.  At  the  present  stage  in  the  thinking  of  your  Committee,  and 
with  the  data  now  available,  it  is  believed  the  immediate  solution  to 
the  problem  lies  in  the  State  making  an  appropriation  to  be  used  toward 
meeting  the  tuition  charges  for  those  whose  scholastic  attainments 
enable  them  to  pursue  the  work  which  is  provided  for  whites,  but 
which  the  State  does  not  make  available  to  Negroes.  West  Virginia, 
Missouri,  and  Maryland  have  set  precedents  for  this  procedure.  Their 
experiences  should  prove  helpful  to  North  Carolina  in  formulating 
workable  plans.  In  an  effort  to  build  up  the  faculty  in  the  State  insti- 
tutions and  in  all  higher  institutions,  as  for  that  matter,  some  help 
should  be  afforded  those  who  are  now  teaching  in  the  colleges  and  who 
have  not  had  two  or  more  years  of  graduate  work.  With  this  stimula- 
tion, within  a  very  short  time  the  training  of  the  faculty  would  meet 
not  only  the  present  requirements  for  standard  institutions,  but  would 
be  built  up  to  the  point  where  it  would  be  possible  to  offer  graduate 
work  at  some  school. 

C.  That  through  a  propef^  committee,  or  proper  committees,  special  study  be 
made  of  these  questions: 

1.  IS  THERE  NOW  DUPLICATION  OF  WORK  IN  OUR  STATE  IN- 
STITUTIONS THAT  MAY  BE  ELIMINATED  THAT  WOULD  RE- 
SULT NOT  ONLY  IN  A  SAVING  OF  MONEY  BUT  IN  THE  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  EDUCATION  ITSELF? 

As  an  illustration  of  this  question  it  is  found  that  at  both  A.  &  T. 
College  and  Winston- Salem  Teachers  College,  teachers  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics are  being  trained.   Might  this  work  be  restricted  to  one  school, 
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and  if  so,  to  which  school?  It  is  found  also  that  both  A.  &  T.  OoUege 
and  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  are  training  high  school  teach- 
ers of  English,  French,  History,  Mathematics,  and  Science.  Is  this 
necessary  or  desirable? 

2.  WHEN  GRADUATE  WORK  IS  OFFERED  AT  A  STATE  INSTITU- 
TION, WHAT  SHOULD  IT  BE  AND  AT  WHAT  INSTITUTION  OR 
INSTITUTIONS? 

Unless  there  is  some  intelligent  direction  and  supervision  along  this 
line,  history  shows  that  many  mistakes  are  made.  The  personal  ambi- 
tions of  all  institutions  make  each  one  want  to  do  everything.  It  is 
obvious  the  State  does  not  need  a  wild  scramble  for  this  work,  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  personal  ambition  of  any  particular  insti- 
tution should  be  subordinated  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  State 
as  a  whole. 

3.  IS  IT  POSSIBLE,  AT  VERY  LITTLE  ADDITIONAL  EXPENSE,  FOR 
THE  STATE  TO  PROVIDE  AT  ONE  OR  MORE  INSTITUTIONS 
PROFESSIONAL  WORK  WHICH  IS  NOT  NOW  AVAILABLE? 

Tables  XVII  and  XVIII,  Section  B,  show  that  certain  pre-professional 
courses  are  offered.  Could  there  be  a  little  expansion  in  these  so  that  at 
least  the  first  year  of  these  professions  could  be  provided?  It  is  possible  that 
in  some  instances  this  could  be  done  with  very  little  increase  in  faculty  or 
expansion  of  equipment.  Moreover,  would  it  be  clearly  outside  of  the  realm  of 
reason  to  wonder  if  the  faculties  in  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  or  the  faculties  in  law  and  medicine  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity might  not  assist  in  carrying  on  a  program  in  these  fields  at  North 
Carolina  College,  Durham?  This  school  is  mentioned  because  of  its  close 
proximity  to  the  two  universities;  but  the  present  highway  development  and 
the  easy  transportation  facilities  would  make  it  possible  to  include  A.  &  T. 
College  if  it  should  be  better  adapted  to  certain  types  of  professional  en- 
deavors. It  is  also  well  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  one  or  more 
private  institutions  within  the  State  might  be  aided  by  the  State  in  providing 
professional  training.  A  consideration  of  this  angle  of  the  question  would 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  work  of  the  special  committee. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS 

TOPICS  ASSIGNED  FOR  STUDY 

1.  The  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  in  North  Carolina — Dr.  C.  H.  Hamilton. 

a.  State  salary  schedule. 

b.  Number  of  teachers  at  each  salary  level. 

c.  Median  and  annual  average  salary  of  Negro  teachers. 

d.  Statistical  analysis  of  salaries. 

2.  Cost  of  training  to  Negro  teachers  to  get  each  class  of  certificate — Dr. 
John  H.  Cook. 

a.  In  teachers  colleges. 

b.  In  State  institutions. 

c.  In  private  and  denominational  institutions. 

d.  In  representative  institutions  outside  the  State. 

3.  Cost  of  living  of  Negro  teachers  per  year  in  representative  communities  in 
North  Carolina — Dean  L.  S.  Cozart. 

a.  Large  cities. 

b.  Small  cities. 

c.  Villages. 

d.  Rural  communities. 

e.  Teacherages. 

4.  Historical  sketch  of  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  in  North  Carolina — Mr. 
Nelson  H.  Harris. 


I.   SALARIES  PAID  TEACHERS 

TABLE  I.    SALARIES  PAID  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NEGRO  TEACHERS  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Salary  Class 

County 

City 

Total 

$70.00— A8    

123 

202 

325 

68.00— A7...   

6 

11 

17 

66.00— A6   

19 

28 
88 

47 

64.00— A5   

28 

116 

62.00— A4   

37 

38 

75 

60.00— A3  

33 

44 

77 

58 .00— A2B6  

448 

325 

773 

56.00— A1B5      

144 

83 

227 

54.00— A0B4   

172 

75 

247 

52 .00— B3  

126 

32 

158 
880 

50.00— B2C4  

644 

236 

48.00— B1C3     

165 

35 

200 

46.00— B0C2.   

202 

34 

236 

44.00— C1EA2     

1,020 

86 

1,106 

42.00— COEAl   

159 

13 

172 

40.00— E  AO.-.   

139 

10 

149 

.^5 .00— EBO  

779 

42 

821 

4,244 

1,382 

5,626 

Total  dollars  

$  200,021 

$  77.820 

1  277,841 

Monthlv  Averafffi  Salarv 

$  47.13 

$  65.31 

$            49 .39 

Annual  Averaee  Salarv 

377  .04 

405.48 

395.12 

Weekly  Average  Salary  on  Bas 

is  of  Year  

7.12 

7.80 

7.60 
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TABLE  II.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEGRO  TEACHERS  BY  CERTIFIED 
CLASSES— NORTH  CAROLINA,  1933-1934 


county  X  oral 

1  own  1  otai 

Orand  l  otal 

A8   -    

123 

202 

325 

A7      

6 

11 

17 

A6..     

19 

28 

47 

A5   -  —   -  

28 

88 

116 

A4   -  -  ----  -- 

37 

38 

75 

A3..  -    - 

33 

44 

77 

A2    

69 

39 

108 

Al   -. 

71 

41 

112 

AO  -  

64 

34 

98 

B6   -  

379 

286 

665 

B5...     

73 

42 

115 

B4    

108 

41 

149 

B3...^..  

126 

32 

158 

B2   -  

176 

37 

213 

Bl  -   

144— 

27 

171 

BO      

176 

30 

206 

C4 

468 

199 

667 

C3.  

21 

8 

29 

C2     -   

26 

4 

30 

CI   .- 

37 

2 

39 

CO   -   

47 

8 

55 

EA2     

983 

84 

1,067 

EAl     

112 

5 

117 

EAO     

139 

10 

149 

EBO    

779 

42 

821 

Totals    

4,244 

1,382 

5,626 

Explanations  of  Terms  Used  in  Tables  I  and  II 

The  bottom  line  of  Table  I  means  that  there  are  779  Negro  teachers  who 
hold  Elementary  "B"  certificates,  or  lower  non-standard  certificates,  and  who 
receive  $35  per  month. 

The  second  line  from  the  bottom  means  that  there  are  139  teachers  who 
hold  Elementary  "A"  certificates  who  have  had  no  experience  and  who  re- 
ceive $40  per  month. 

The  third  line  from  the  bottom  means  that  there  are  159  teachers  made  up 
of  two  classes : 

(1)  Those  who  hold  "C"  certificates  and  have  no  experience. 

(2)  Those  who  hold  Elementary  "A"  certificates  and  have  one  year  of 
experience. 

These  two  classes  receive  $42  per  month. 
The  sixth  line  from  the  bottom  means  that  there  are  165  teachers  made  up 
of  two  classes : 

(1)  Those  who  hold  "B"  certificates  and  have  one  year  of  experience. 

(2)  Those  who  hold  "C"  certificates  and  have  three  years  of  experience. 
These  two  classes  receive  $48  per  month. 

The  top  line  means  that  there  are  123  teachers  who  hold  "A"  certificates 
and  have  eight  years  or  more  experience.  These  teachers  receive  the  maxi- 
mum salary  of  $70  per  month. 

Other  lines  are  similarly  interpreted. 
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Different  certificates  are  issued  on  the  basis  of  different  levels  of  training 
as  follows : 

Elementary  "B"  certificates — High  school  graduation  and  two  summer  ses- 
sions of  six  weeks  each. 

Elementary  "A"  certificates — One  year  of  college  work. 

Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  or  High  School  "C"  certificates — Two  years  of 
college  work. 

Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  or  High  School  "B"  certificates — Three  years  of 
college  work;  or  Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  "B"  may  be  issued  on  two- 
year  normal  school  graduation. 

Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  or  High  School  "A"  certificates — Four  years  of 
college  work. 

Elementary  "B"  and  "A"  certificates  are  no  longer  issued;  neither  are  the 
High  School  "C"  and  "B"  on  two  and  three  years  college  training,  respectively, 
any  longer  issued. 

The  maximum  salary  received  by  a  Negro  teacher  on  the  State  salary 
schedule  is  $70  per  month  or  $560  per  year.  In  order  to  receive  this  maxi- 
mum a  teacher  must  have  had  four  years  of  college  work  and  eight  or  more 
years  of  experience.  The  lowest  salary  received  by  any  teacher  is  $35  per 
month  for  a  term  of  six  months  or  $210  per  year. 


*TABLE  III.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  WHITE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  BY  SALARY  CLASSES,  SHOWING  AVERAGE 
MONTHLY,  WEEKLY,  AND  ANNUAL  SALARIES,  1933-1934 


Salary 


Certificate 


Number  of  Teachers 


Total 


City 


Counties 


$90.00. 
87 .50 . 
85.00. 
82.50. 
80.00. 
77 .50. 
75.00. 
72 .50. 
70.00. 
67.50. 
65 .00 . 
62.50. 
60.00. 
57.50. 
55 .00. 
52.50. 
50.00. 
45.00. 


Total  Teachers- 


Total  Salaries. 


Mean  Monthly  Salary. 
Mean  Annual  Salary.. 
Mean  Weekly  Salary . . 


A8. 
A7. 
A6. 


A2  and  B6.. 
Al  and  B5.. 
AO  and  B4 . . 

B3.  

B2  and  C4-- 
Bl  and  C3.. 
BO  and  C2.- 

Cl.  

CO  and  EA2. 

EAl  

EAO  — 

EBO....  


3,382 
502 
569 
682 
675 
517 

2,564 
906 
957 
304 


433 
603 

91 
971 

78 
102 
147 


1,677 
170 
212 
207 
210 
115 
612 
135 
126 

36 
202 

38 

39 
3 

44 
2 


15,249 


3,829 


$  1,144,977 


314,140 


75.09 
600.72 
11.55 


82.04 
656.32 
12.62 


1,705 
332 
357 
475 
465 
402 

1,952 
771 
831 
268 

1,564 
395 
564 
88 
927 
76 
102 
146 


11,420 


830,837 


72.75 
582.00 
11.19 


•Subsequent  and  final  tabulations  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  do  not  agree  in 
every  respect  with  all  the  items  in  Tables  III,  IV  and  V.  The  "total  salaries"  item  in  Table  IV  is 
substantially  lower  than  a  similar  item  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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TABLE  IV.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  BY  SALARY  CLASSES,  SHOWING  AVERAGE 
MONTHLY,  WEEKLY,  AND  ANNUAL  SALARIES,  1933-1934 


Salary 


Certificate 


Number  of  Teachers 


Total 


City 


$70.00. 

68.00. 
66.00. 
64.00. 
62 .00. 
60.00. 
58.00. 
56.00. 
54.00. 
52.00. 
50.00. 
48.00. 
46.00- 
44.00- 
42.00. 
40.00. 
35.00. 


Total  Teachers. 
Total  Salaries  


Mean  Monthly  Salary- 
Mean  Annual  Salary. - 
Mean  Weekly  Salary -- 


A6  

A5  

A4  - 

A3  

A2  and  B6.- 
Al  and  B5.. 
AO  and  B4-- 

B3  

C4  and  B2.. 
C3  and  Bl.- 
C2  and  BO.. 
CI  and  EA2. 
CO  and  EAl. 

EAO  

EBO  


378 
25 
49 


75 
830 
235 
268 
169 
916 
205 
254 
986 
170 
161 
831 


5,702 


255 
17 
32 
34 
51 
45 

374 
98 
94 
40 

271 
38 
49 
90 
12 
13 
43 


1,556 


283,251 


87,609 


397 .44 
7.64 


$  56.30 
450.40 
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II.    COST  OF  TRAINING  OF  NEGRO  TEACHERS 

TABLE  I.  ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENSES  INCURRED  PER  YEAR  BY  NEGRO 
STUDENTS  ATTENDING  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  COLLEGES  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Average 

1.  (a).   

$       15 .00 

$  9.00 

$       15 .00 

$       13 .00 

(b)    

16.00—10 

40.00 

16.00 

24.00 

(e).  —   

45.00 

25.00 

6.00 

25  .33 

2.  (a)    

130  .50 

137  .25 

151 .50 

139.75 

(b)  

112.00 

3.  (a)    

207.25 

1.50  .00 

270  .00 

209  .08 

(b)  

227 .00 

195  .00 

310.00 

244  .00 

(c)   

240 .00 

225  .00 

385 .00 

283  .33 

State  Colleges 


(1) 

(2) 

Average 

1. 

(a)    -  

%        27 .00 

$ 

60.00 

$  47.50 

(b)     

32 .00 

23.50 

27.75 

(c)   

135 .00 

2. 

(a)    -  

126.00 

166.50 

146.25 

(b)—    

98.00 

180 .00 

139  .00 

3. 

(a)   .  —  

199  .50 

196.00 

197.75 

(b).—.   

210 .00 

256.00 

233  .00 

(c)     

230.00 

275  .00 

252.50 

Non-State  Supported  Colleges 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Average 

1.  (a)  

(b)  -..  

(c)  —  - 

$  100.00 
29.00 
18.00 

153  .00 
129  .00 

$     50 .00 
16.00 
Lab. 

144  .50 
66.90 

210.50 
210.50 
250  .00 

$     65 .00 
21.00 

%     60 .00 
18.00 
8.00 

162 .00 

$     60 .00 
10.40 
20.00 

160  .00 

$     67 .00 
18.90 
15.33 

159  .00 
Inc. 

245.17 
263.10 
273  .33 

2.  (a)...  

(b)  

180 .00 

3.  (a)  

275.00 
295  .00 
300 .00 

250 .00 
260 .00 
270  .00 

(b)— -  

(C).-  —  

300  .00 

250 .00 
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Explanation  of  Table  I 

The  items  indicated  in  the  table  correspond  by  numbers  and  letters  to  those 
indicated  below: 

1.  Cost  to  all  students : 

(a)  Tuition. 

(b)  General  fees. 

(c)  Other  costs. 

2.  Average  cost  of  board  and  room : 

(a)  To  dormitory  students. 

(b)  To  day  students. 

3.  Estimate  of  the  total  cost  to  students  attending  the  different  colleges  for 
a  year. 

(a)  Low. 

(b)  Average. 

(c)  Liberal. 

The  numbers  at  the  top  under  each  classification  refer  to  certain  institu- 
tions in  the  State  which  will  be  identified  upon  request  of  any  one  who  has 
a  good  reason  for  the  information. 

Summary  of  Cost  to  Neg^*o  Teachers  in  Training  in  North  Carolina 

In  this  study  data  was  secured  from  ten  colleges  and  normal  schools  in 
North  Carolina.  An  estimate  was  made  by  responsible  authorities  as  to  the 
average  total  cost  to  each  student  attending  the  different  institutions. 

Three  types  of  institutions  were  distinguished.  The  average  cost  at  each 
of  these  types  was  as  follows : 

Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  $  244.00 

State-supported  Colleges    233.00 

Non-State  supported  Colleges   262.10 

The  lowest  average  cost  was  $195. 
The  highest  average  cost  was  $310. 

Each  of  these  were  in  the  normal  school  and  teacher  college  group. 

The  average  expense  for  a  student  to  prepare  for  primary,  grammar  grade, 
or  high  school  "C"  certificate  is  $488;  for  a  "B"  and  an  "A"  it  would  be  as 
follows : 

Teachers  Colleges 

"B"  Certificate,  issued  on  three  years  college  training,  $930;  "A"  Certifi- 
cate, $1,240. 

State  Supported  Colleges 

"B"  Certificate,  issued  on  three  years  college  training,  $699;  "A"  Certifi- 
cate, $932. 

Non-State  Supported  Colleges 

"B"  Certificate,  issued  on  three  years  college  training,  $789.30 ;  "A"  Certifi- 
cate, $1,052.40. 
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Institutions  Reporting 

The  oflScials  of  the  following  institutions  co-operated  in  this  report: 
The  Agricultural  and  Technical  Ck)llege,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 
Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School. 
Fayetteville  State  Normal  School. 
Livingston  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
N.  C.  College  for  Negroes,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Shaw  University,  Kaleigh,  N.  C. 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
St.  Augustine  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem  Teachers'  College. 

Adequate  and  representative  data  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  institu- 
tions of  other  states  from  which  teachers  come  to  North  Carolina.  The  cost 
in  the  colleges  of  other  Southern  States  would  very  probably  be  similar  to 
the  cost  in  North  Carolina  colleges. 

The  vast  majority  of  out-of-state  North  Carolina  teachers  who  come  to 
North  Carolina  from  the  northern  section  of  the  country  are  from  the  fol- 
lowing institutions : 

Miner  Teachers'  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cheyney  Training  School,  Cheyney,  Pennsylvania. 

Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania. 

Morgan  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Virginia  State  Teachers'  College,  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond.  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  State  Teachers'  College,  Institute,  West  Virginia. 

Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

in.    COST  OF  LIVING  OF  NEGRO  TEACHERS 
Snnunary  of  Findings  On  Cost  of  Living  of  Negro  Teachers  in  Representa- 


tive Communities 
I.    TOWNS  AND  CITIES 

Number  of  towns  and  cities  represented   47 

Number  of  schools  that  replied   60 

Number  of  men  represented  in  the  report   284 

Number  of  women  represented  in  the  report   1,080 

Total  number  of  teachers  represented   1,364 

Total  annual  living  expenses  (1934)  $867,504.00 

Average  yearly  living  expenses  per  teacher   636.00 

Average  monthly  living  expenses  per  teacher   53.00 

II.    RURAL  COMMUNITIES 

Number  of  schools  replied   53 

Number  of  men  represented   180 

Number  of  women  represented   409 

Total  number  of  teachers  represented   589 
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Total  annual  living  expenses  (1934)  $273,120.00 

Average  yearly  living  expenses  per  teacher   480.00 

Average  monthly  living  expenses  per  teacher   40.00 

III.    WHOLE  STATE 

Number  of  schools  replied   113 

Number  of  teachers  represented   1,953 

Total  annual  living  expenses  (1934)  $1,140,624.00 

Average  yearly  living  expenses  per  teacher   584.03 

Average  monthly  living  expenses  per  teacher   48.67 

Average  weekly  living  expenses  per  teacher   11.23 


COMMENT 

1.  The  1,953  cases  represented  in  the  findings  presented  herewith  have  been 
taken  from  schools  of  every  section  of  the  State,  ranging  from  one-teacher 
types  to  those  whose  teaching  staffs  number  25  or  more. 

2.  In  computing  totals  and  averages  of  teachers'  living  expenses,  great  care 
was  taken  to  find  out  just  what  teachers  spend  to  live  as  they  do  live. 
Any  consideration  of  a  normal,  desirable  standard  of  living  would  show 
considerably  higher  figures  for  living  costs. 

3.  Data  from  the  larger  cities,  particularly,  indicate  that  the  expenses  of 
many  teachers  during  the  last  two  years  have  exceeded  their  incomes; 
that  teachers  have  borrowed  to  the  limit  on  their  insurance,  sought  out 
odd  jobs  during  the  school  year  as  well  as  during  vacation,  and  denied 
themselves  all  normal  means  of  professional  growth. 

IV.   HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  SALARIES  OF  NEGRO  TEACHERS  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Before  presenting  statistical  information  oa  the  salary  situation  among 
Negro  teachers  it  may  be  pertinent  to  give  a  brief  review  of  the  improvement 
in  training  of  Negro  teachers  in  North  Carolina. 

TEACHERS 
I.  Training 

1.  School  year  1924-1925. 

a.  In  80  counties  the  average  education  of  Negro  teachers  was  below  high 
school  graduation. 

b.  In  15  counties  the  average  was  high  school  graduation,  but  less  than 
07ie  year  of  college. 

c.  In  four  counties  only  was  the  training  equal  to  one  year  of  college  or 
more. 

2.  Five  years  later,  1929-1930. 

a.  Only  22  counties  had  teachers  whose  training  was  less  than  high  school 
graduation. 

b.  Thirty-nine  counties  had  teachers  with  high  school  graduation,  but  less 
than  one  year  of  college. 

c.  Thirty-eight  counties  with  teachers  having  one  year  or  more  of  college. 
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3.  Four  years  later,  1932-1933. 

a.  Only  six  counties  (in  the  far  west)  had  teachers  with  less  than  high 
school  graduation. 

b.  Seventeen  counties  were  in  second  class — high  school  graduation,  but 
less  than  one  year  of  college. 

c.  Seventy-six  counties  (more  than  three-fourths  of  the  State)  had  teachers 
with  one  or  more  years  of  college. 

4.  Stated  another  way — in  nine  years,  1924-1933  (summary  of  gains). 

a.  Thirty-six  counties  average  one  to  two  years  of  college. 

b.  Thirty-three  counties  average  two  to  three  years  of  college. 

c.  Seven  counties  average  three  to  four  years  of  college  while  nine  years 
ago  only  four  counties  had  teachers  with  one  or  more  years  of  college. 

Nine  years  ago.  1924-1925,  the  average  training  of  Negro  teachers  in  North 
Carolina  was  barely  equal  to  high  school  graduation.  In  1933-1934  the  aver- 
age was  two  years  of  college  training. 

II.    Growth  in  Number  of  Teachers 

1924-1925    5,310 

1930-1931    5,924 

1933-1934   6,525 

Note. — A  gain  in  ten  years  of  more  than  1,200  or  23  per  cent. 

III.  Salaries 
1.  Differential  between  white  and  Negro  teachers : 

a.  1915-1918  35  to  50  to  100  per  cent 

b.  1921-1932  25  to  30  per  cent 

c.  1933-1934 — 22  per  cent  on  basis  of  white  salary,  28  per  cent  on  basis 
of  Negro  salary,  22  per  cent,  approximately  (between  highest  and  lowest 
salaries  for  both  races). 

IV.    Extended  School  Terms 

1.  In  1931-1932  thirteen  whole  counties  and  parts  of  other  counties  had 
terms  of  eight  months  or  longer  for  Negro  children.  The  percentage  of 
Negro  children  in  such  schools  was  42.16. 

2.  Last  year,  1933-1934.  according  to  information  from  the  State  School 
Commission's  office,  all  the  counties  except  Gates,  Granville,  Northampton, 
Pender,  Pitt,  Tyrrell,  and  Watauga,  had  budgeted  school  terms  of  eight 
months  for  Negro  as  well  as  white  children.  Some  schools  in  all  these  coun- 
ties will  operate  eight  months. 

It  is  estimated  that  80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  attended 
eight  months  schools  last  year,  thrice  the  percentage  of  two  years  ago,  and 
that  2,000  Negro  teachers  at  least  taught  eight  months  last  year  instead 
of  s^ix  or  possibly  seven  as  previous  year.  That  is,  they  drew  pay  two  months 
longer  last  year  than  in  1931-1932. 
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TABLE  I.    SALARIES  AND  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION,  1905-1932 


Average  Annual 

Salarie 

s  Paid 

Term  in  Days 

Salary  of  Teachers 

Year 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

*  1  AOo  on™  oo 
$  l,0^5,J9o.oa 

ar       001   OAO  cA 

1  2sl,s92.o0 

94 

91 

$        148 .22 

$  105.10 

1905-'06   

1,127,716  .59 

007    71  1  /  AO 

287, 711.92 

96 

92 

150 .93 

107.28 

1906-'07   

1,241, 7d7 .do 

OAA    £if\C  07 

o09, 605 .27 

99 

90 

166.94 

114.32 

l,o74, lid .21 

010    A1  0  A/I 

olo,91o  .94 

100 

93 

176 .73 

113.12 

1908-'09  

1,480,998 .ZD 

001     1  OA     A C 

o21 , lo4  .45 

105 

92 

182 .93 

113 .52 

1909-'10   

1, 620, 652 .96 

OOA    CAA  01 

oo0,500  .ol 

105 

94 

193.65 

118.33 

1   71  c  oni  cr» 

1, 715, 891 .50 

O/IA    OKC  1A 

040,855 .19 

107.2 

96.2 

199 .93 

118.73 

1,979,636.04 

Oyl  7    iJAO    A  1 

o47, 6O0  .41 

112.8 

97.8 

219.45 

119.60 

O   OKI    £iA(\  /IK 

OQA    1K1  KO 

oo4, 151 .50 

114.6 

98.0 

251 .83 

127.37 

O    7A7    fill  A1 

2, /07, oil .01 

AO A    i 1  A  00 

484, 114  .00 

124.2 

114.8 

271 .36 

153.57 

2,994,722.01 

ACiO    KOO  f\A 

492, 5o2  .04 

125.6 

113.5 

285.59 

149 .66 

O    OKO    OKO  AO 

0,258,o52 .Oo 

KOC    070  CA 

000, 272 .69 

127 .0 

114.6 

296 .62 

155 .80 

1916-'17.  

O    A'70    AC7  OC 

0,4/0,967 .06 

CPA    OiJO  OC 

664,062 .80 

125.8 

113.6 

296.62 

157.53 

1917-'18  --. 

0    7K0    000  AO 

o,75o,82o .08 

K7K    OAK  00 

6/0,290 .08 

125.4 

112.9 

322 .90 

163 .86 

1918-'19   

A     100    1AO  07 

4, 128, 19o  .27 

nnn    CA7    ,4  7 

D07, 697  .47 

113.8 

105.6 

353 .41 

197.08 

1919-'20  - 

6,694,553.12 

1,159,126.54 

135.9 

127.4 

516.15 

298.45 

1920-'21  

9,414,164.18 

1,542,605.88 

137.6 

130.2 

664.61 

367.6 

1921-'22 

10,953, 682  .24 

1,896,255  .93 

141.1 

132.2 

720 .73 

412.78 

1922-'23  

12,076,594.03 

2,065,365.84 

143.9 

132.6 

770 .93 

424.01 

1923-'24,..  

13,100,729  .41 

2,233,983.29 

146.3 

134.6 

799.70 

436.32 

1924-'25  

14,185,238.78 

2,438,745.28 

148.0 

136.3 

835.11 

455 .41 

1925-'26  

14,973,389.39 

2,607,818.52 

149.1 

138.3 

853 .23 

467.43 

1926-'27  

16,034,483.60 

2,791,670.55 

151.0 

136.8 

867 .44 

467.75 

1927-'28  — 

16,771,405.20 

2,980,286.68 

153.4 

137.6 

899.18 

487.25 

1928-'29  

17,359,967.93 

3,206,803.87 

158.8 

139.5 

927.21 

510.07 

1929-'30  

17,361,925.54 

3,239,685.85 

159.6 

141.0 

954.11 

538 .75 

1930-'31  

17,427,646.69 

3,356,239.86 

165 .9 

151.8 

944.68 

556 .39 

1931-'32  

14,705,994.27 

3,107,959.61 

164.7 

152.2 

830 .79 

495 .32 

1932-'33*  

1933-'34*  

*Data  not  available. 
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White 


1904-  '05  - 

1905-  '06 . 

1906-  '07. 

1907-  '08 . 

1908-  '09 . 

1909-  '10. 

1910-  'll. 

1911-  '12. 

1912-  '13. 

1913-  '14. 

1914-  '15. 

1915-  '16. 

1916-  '17. 

19 17-  ' 18. 

1918-  '19. 

1919-  '20 . 

1920-  '21 . 

1921-  '22 . 

1922-  '23 . 

1923-  '24 . 

1924-  '25 . 

1925-  '26. 

1926-  '27 . 

1927-  '28 . 

1928-  '29 . 

1929-  '30 . 

1930-  '31 . 

1931-  '32 . 

1932-  '33* 

1933-  '34* 


3.19 
3.41 
3.73 
3.96 
4.12 
4.50 
4.67 
5.30 
6.03 
6.61 
7.15 
7.25 
7.75 
8.41 
9.99 
14.00 
19.10 
21.29 
22.68 
24.07 
25.36 
26 .56 
28  .07 
28.58 
29.12 
28.58 
28.83 
23  .94 


*Data  not  available. 


Amount  Appropriated  for  Salaries  by  the  State  Commission  1933-1934 


Colored 

White 

621— Elementary  

$  2,158,787.71 
276,709.50 
52,558 .96 

98,980.00 

$  

$  6,881,545.49 
2,043,264.48 
239,187.28 

783,285 .52 

622— High  School    

623-1— Elementary  Pr  

Principals — 
623-2— High  School  

624— Instructional  Supplies  

45,691.40 

Totals  

$  2,587,036.17 

$  45,691.40 

$  9,947,282.77 

%  12,580,010.34 
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1.    Some  Findings  and  Observations 

a.  The  maximum  salary  of  Negro  public  school  teachers  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  $560.  To  earn  this  salary  the  teacher  must  hold  an  "A"  certifi- 
cate and  must  have  had  at  least  eight  years  of  experience.  To  secure 
this  certificate,  graduation  from  a  standard  four-year  college  is  one 
requirement.  If  this  college  w^ork  were  pursued  in  North  Carolina,  the 
actual  cost  would  have  been  not  less  than  $932  if  in  a  State  supported 
institution ;  if  in  a  non-state  supported  institution,  $1,052.40 ;  if  in  a 
teachers'  college,  $1,240. 

b.  The  maximum  annual  salary  which  a  Negro  teacher  may  earn  is  $560. 
The  average  annual  salary  for  the  Negro  teacher  is  $397.44.  Tlie  mini- 
mum annual  salary  which  a  Negro  teacher  may  earn  is  $210. 

c.  In  a  fairly  representative  study  Mr.  Cozart  found  the  average  annual  liv- 
ing cost  of  North  Carolina  teachers  to  be  $584.03,  a  sum  wholly  insuflBcient 
to  provide  for  the  proper  and  necessary  personal  and  professional  develop- 
ment of  the  teacher  without  the  accumulation  of  debt.  The  salary  re- 
ceived by  the  highest  paid  teacher  is  $24.03  less  than  the  actual  cost 
of  living,  and  the  average  salary  for  the  Negro  teacher  is  $186.59  less 
than  the  cost  of  living. 

d.  Under  the  NRA  the  minimimi  weekly  wage  scale  for  unskilled  labor  is 
$12.  For  the  highest  paid  Negro  teacher  the  weekly  wage  is  $10.37, 
while  for  the  average  teacher  it  is  $7.60. 

e.  Mr.  Harris  reports  that  for  the  school  year  1933-1934  $12,580,010  were 
set  aside  for  teachers'  salaries.  Of  this  amount  20.5  per  cent  or 
$2,587,036  were  to  be  used  for  the  salaries  of  Negro  teachers. 

f.  In  1904-1905  the  average  annual  salary  of  the  white  teacher  was  $148.22 
and  that  of  the  Negro  teacher  $105.10.  The  average  salary  of  the  white 
teacher  was  41  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the  Negro  teacher.  In 
1933-1934,  under  the  State  salary  schedule,  with  the  Negro  schedule  as 
the  base,  the  salary  of  the  white  teacher  is  about  29  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  the  Negro  teacher  with  the  same  certificate  and  experience 
rating;  with  the  salary  of  the  white  teacher  as  the  base,  the  difference 
is  22  per  cent. 

•  g.  On  the  whole,  since  1904  racial  differentiation  gradually  increased  for 
about  fifteen  years.    Since  then  this  difference  has  gradually  decreased. 

2.  Recommendations 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  training  and  equal 
service.  In  order  to  put  this  principle  into  effect  in  North  Carolina,  we 
recommend  the  following : 

1.  That  the  differentials  in  teachers'  salaries  between  white  and  Negro 
teachers,  now  in  existence  in  North  Carolina,  be  reduced  approximately 
50  per  cent  in  1935. 

2.  That  the  remaining  differentials  after  1935  be  eliminated  as  rapidly 
as  possible  within  a  period  of  three  to  five  years. 
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ISSUED  BY  THE 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Boston  Latin  School.    Founded  1635. 


INTRODUCTION 


In  1635,  about  fifty  years  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  made  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  make  a  settlement  on  Roanoke  Island,  Philemon 
Pormont  was  asked  to  start  a  Latin  Grammar  School  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  in  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  this  school,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  American  High  School,  that 
this  bulletin  is  published-  This  Tercentenary  Celebration  is  to  show  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States  over 
a  period  of  300  years.  It  should  also  emphasize  the  necessity  of  Public 
Secondary  Education  in  a  nation  where  democratic  principles  are  recog- 
nized. The  celebration  should  serve  good  purpose  in  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  fine  achievements  and  advanced  developments  in  Second- 
ary Instruction.  Out  of  a  study  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  three 
centuries  there  should  be  increased  effort  to  improve  the  chances  for  every 
boy  and  girl  in  State  and  Nation  to  benefit  from  the  full  program  of  the 
Secondary  School.  It  should  be  the  occasion  in  North  Carolina  for  in- 
creased emphasis  upon  the  value  of  schools  and  the  necessity  of  an  intelli- 
gent citizenship  in  this  democratic  commonwealth. 

This  bulletin  gives  historical  data  which  may  be  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Tercentenary  in  the  schools.  Attention  is  called  to  the  various 
awards  which  will  be  made  in  connection  with  various  features  of  the 
program  of  celebration. 

Suggestions  are  made,  particularly,  with  reference  to  a  Vitalized  Com- 
mencement Program.  The  commencement  occasion,  in  many  localities, 
is  the  one  time  during  the  year  that  the  school  becomes  the  social  center. 
It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  the  exercises  be  of  a  vital,  dynamic 
sort,  participated  in  by  students  and  members  of  the  community  and  it 
should  emphasize  not  only  the  value  of  Education,  but  the  needs  of  the 
schools  should  be  definitely  set  forth.  Patrons  of  the  school  should  see 
in  the  commencement  both  the  achievements  made  and  the  objectives 
which  are  desirable,  but  yet  unrealized.  A  Vitalized  Commencement  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  securing  more  sympathetic,  hearty  and  active  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  patrons. 

Significant  dates  and  incidents  in  the  History  of  Education  of  North 
Carolina  are  set  forth.  The  facts  and  figures  to  show  the  development  of 
schools,  particularly  during  the  last  three  and  one-half  decades,  are  sup- 
plied. When  we  take  into  account  that  North  Carolina  has  had  a  progres- 
sive educational  program  for  only  about  thirty  years,  which  is  a  tenth  of 
the  total  period  during  which  high  schools  have  been  operated  in  the 
Nation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accomplishments  are  considerable,  but  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  give  every  boy  and  girl  in  North 
Carolina  something  like  an  adequate  educational  opportunity  on  the 
secondary  school  level. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


February  23,  1935. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Washington 

AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ANNIVERSARY 

The  year  1935  ushers  in  an  important  anniversary  in  the  life  of  the  American 
people.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  first  American  High  School — the  Boston 
Latin  School — was  founded.  It  was  established  in  1635,  only  fifteen  short  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  From  a  small  beginning  with  one 
instructor  and  a  handful  of  students  has  grown  the  splendid  service  now 
provided  for  more  than  6,000,000  young  Americans  by  26,000  public  and 
private  high  schools.  These  schools  are  developing  the  most  precious 
resource  of  our  nation,  the  latent  intelligence  of  our  young  people.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  social  progress  in  the  United  States  is  following  swiftly 
on  the  heels  of  the  remarkable  expansion  of  educational  opportunity  at 
the  high  school  level. 

I  hope  that  the  young  people  of  every  high  school  in  the  United  States 
will  celebrate  this  three  hundredth  anniversary.  I  hope  they  will  celebrate 
it  in  a  manner  which  will  bring  vividly  before  parents  and  fellow  towns- 
men the  significance,  the  contribution  and  the  goals  of  their  schools. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 

November  20,  1934. 

Released  through  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 
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1635-1935 


300  Years  of  the  American  High 

Schools 

Three  hundred  years  of  public  high  school  education  are  to  be  celebrated 
during  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

In  1635  Boston  Latin  School  was  founded,  to  give  free  instruction  at  public 
expense  to  all  who  desired  to  study  Latin  in  preparation  for  the  professions 
of  law,  navigation,  medicine,  and  theology. 

In  1935  about  5,000,000  boys  and  girls  in  20,000  schools  benefit  from  the 
tradition  of  public  education  that  was  established  then.  Today  they  study 
hundreds  of  subjects  in  preparation  for  almost  every  occupation  in  vsociety. 
Their  culture  still  depends  heavily  on  the  remote  civilization  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  it  is  also  enlivened  with  studies  which  are  as  fresh  as  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  were  in  1635. 

But  in  one  impressive  respect  the  high  schools  of  today  have  failed  the 
hopes  of  Boston,  Hardly  more  than  half  of  the  students  of  high  school  age 
today  are  enrolled  in  high  school.  While  the  privilege  is  theirs  in  theory, 
practical  economic  circumstances  forbid  them  to  attend.  There  is  also  the 
lamentable  failure  of  many  schools  to  adjust  the  courses  of  study  to  take  care 
of  the  groups  who  wish  to  study  for  trades  rather  than  for  professions  which 
call  for  college  training. 

Many  young  men  and  women,  finding  no  place  for  themselves  in  industry 
or  in  society,  are  drifting  into  sloth,  ignorance,  and  crime.  At  the  same 
time  many  people  blame  this  social  disgrace  upon  society's  servant,  the 
schools.  They  decry  learning  at  public  expense,  and  call  for  a  program  which 
would  force  every  student  to  pay  his  way ;  with  what,  nobody  knows. 

With  these  conditions  in  mind,  the  Celebration  Committee  has  established 
the  following  objectives  for  the  celebration,  with  the  American  tradition  of 
public  education  for  democracy  as  the  basis, 

1.  To  help  the  public  to  know  the  aims  and  achievements  of  high  school 
training. 

2.  To  advance  the  cause  of  universal  education  as  the  cornerstone  of 
democracy. 

3.  To  raise  the  level  of  high  school  education  by  publicizing  its  greatest 
advances. 

4.  To  increase  high  school  enrollment  by  providing  aid  to  the  financially 
underprivileged  and  by  adjusting  the  course  of  study  to  democratic  needs. 
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valuable  suggestions.    It  emphasizes  the  elementary  school. 

6.  Knight,  Edgar  W.:  Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina. 
Houghton  Miflain  Company,  New  York. 
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9.  Stout,  J.  E.:  The  Development  of  the  High  School  Curricula  in  the 
North  Central  States  from  1860  to  1918  (Supplementary  Educational 
Monograph  Col.  Ill,  No.  3).  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1921.  This  is  an  excellent  treatment  of  curricula  for  the  middle 
western  section  since  the  Civil  War, 

10.   Warren,  Jule  B.:  Education  in  North  Carolina,  1900  and  Now.  North 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TERCENTENARY 


April  13,  1635,  the  freemen  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  passed  this  order: 
"Likewise,  it  was  then  generally  agreed  upon  that  our  brother  Philemon 
Pormont  shall  be  entreated  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nur- 
turing of  the  children  with  us." 

Thus  was  founded  the  Boston  Latin  School,  the  first  secondary  school  in 
America.  In  commemoration  of  this  event  the  Department  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  of  the  National  Education  Association  is  sponsoring  the 
Tercentenary  of  Secondary  Education.  The  observance  began  during  Ameri- 
can Education  Week,  1934,  and  will  run  through  June,  1935. 

What  Does  This  Celebration  Mean? 
It  means  an  unusual  opportunity  to  do  four  things : 

To  present  to  the  public  the  aims  and  achievements  of  Secondary  Education ; 
To  emphasize  the  necessity  of  public  Secondary  Education  to  a  free  de- 
mocracy ; 

To  acquaint  the  public  with  advanced  developments  in  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion ; 

To  improve  the  chances  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  benefit  from  the  full  pro- 
gram of  the  Secondary  Schools. 

The  modern  American  High  School  had  its  beginning  three  centuries  ago, 
and  at  that  same  time  there  was  established  for  the  first  time  in  the  modern 
world  a  principle  without  which  this  democracy  could  not  have  grown — the 
principle  of  free  public  education. 

The  friends  of  the  public  schools  find  in  the  Tercentenary  celebration  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  remind  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  its  unique 
educational  tradition  and  heritage  and  to  win  sympathy,  understanding  and 
respect  for  the  problems  of  the  high  school. 

America  is  pledged  to  public,  universal  and  democratic  education,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  danger  which  would  follow 
neglect  or  repudiation  of  that  pledge.  The  fulfillment  of  this  pledge  means 
that  a  place  in  high  school  must  be  found  for  millions  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  now  outside,  drifting  into  ignorance  and  crime. 

The  high  schools  have  arrived  at  a  golden  opportunity  to  tell  all  citizens, 
particularly  taxpayers,  what  they  are  accomplishing  in  building  careers,  in 
developing  social  consciousness,  in  building  up  health,  in  shaping  wild  adoles- 
cent talents  and  enthusiasms  toward  individual  self-realization,  in  improving 
personal  habits,  and  in  intensifying  the  potentialities  of  a  happy  life  for 
6,000,000  high  school  students. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  a  high  school  was  a  handful  of  boys,  from  nine 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  with  only  Latin  classics  as  their  preparation  for  pro- 
fessions of  law,  medicine,  teaching,  navigation,  and  theology.  Today,  the 
high  school  student  body  includes  nearly  six  million  boys  and  girls,  of  all 
races,  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  years  old,  studying  almost  every  subject 
which  modern  cultural  and  vocational  training  requires.  It  takes  23,000 
high  schools  with  a  staff  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  teachers  and  administrators 
to  look  after  these  youngsters. 

The  Tercentenary  should  be  more  than  a  celebration  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  past  three  centuries  in  secondary  education — achievements  unique  in 
the  world's  history  of  education,  and  in  themselves  suflacient  justification 
for  the  observance. 
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The  occasion,  however,  will  be  proportionately  more  significant  as  it  deals 
with  the  future  as  well  as  the  past.  It  should  be  a  period  of  stock-taking 
and  of  planning  for  the  future.  With  only  one-half  of  our  young  people  in 
high  schools  we  have  gone  far,  but  only  half  far  enough.  Formerly  there 
were  places  in  industry  for  young  people  who  did  not  go  to  high  school,  but 
this  is  no  longer  true.  As  Joy  Elmer  Morgan  says :  "The  Tercentenary  of 
Secondary  Education  finds  millions  of  young  people  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work.  Youth  stands  waiting  at  the  gates — ready,  willing,  eager.  Shall  it 
be  denied  its  opportunity?  Dare  it  be  denied  its  opportunity?  Just  as  the 
acorn  lodged  in  a  rock  crevasse  rends  the  moujitain  in  twain  with  the  force 
of  its  growth,  so  the  growth  power  of  oncoming  millions  of  young  men  and 
women  cannot  be  resisted.  Youth  will  have  its  day.  From  millions  of  young 
I)eople  a  bitter  question  rises:  'No  schools.  No  jobs.  What  shall  we  do?' 
America  must  find  an  answer  to  this  question.  During  the  Tercentenary 
year  let  each  high  school  devote  a  major  share  of  its  attention  to  a  study  of 
the  unemployed  youth  of  its  community  and  to  the  discovery  of  ways  by 
which  the  high  school  may  extend  its  services  to  them." 

America  faces  no  more  momentous  problem  than  the  decision  of  what  is  to 
be  done  for  the  youth  who  is  out  of  school  and  out  of  w^ork.  There  will  be  no 
social  flowering  tomorrow  if  the  roots  of  the  social  order  are  left  dangling 
in  the  air  today.  This  problem  is  one  of  vital  import  to  society  as  a  whole, 
and  provides  a  tremendous  challenge  to  the  secondary  school  as  the  most 
promising  agency  which  society  has  available  for  dealing  with  it. 

In  adult  education,  secondary  schools  also  face  new  and  growing  problems. 
Adult  education,  available  to  all  the  people  at  public  expense,  appears  to  be 
inevitable  in  the  kind  of  social  order  into  which  we  appear  definitely  to  be 
moving.  Secondary  school  facilities  will  be,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  prin- 
cipal agency  through  which  this  type  of  educational  service  will  reach  the 
people. 

The  basic  task  the  secondary  school  now  faces,  however,  is  that  of  rede- 
veloping the  whole  approach  to  its  task — objectives,  curriculum,  methods,  and 
administration,  if  it  is  to  deal  successfully  with  the  great  issues  of  the  times 
and  play  a  significant  role  in  shaping  the  future  destiny  of  democracy  in 
America. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Boston  Latin  Grammar  School  in  1635  secondary 
education  has  passed  through  one  transition  after  another,  each  essential  in 
view  of  the  growing  needs  of  democracy.  From  the  Latin  grammar  school  to 
the  academy  to  the  free  high  school,  as  we  now  know  it,  the  story  of  secondary 
education  is  one  of  constant  adaptation  to  changing  needs.  The  adaptation 
must  be  continued  and  accelerated  if  the  secondary  school  is  to  keep  abreast 
of  a  social  scene  changing  with  increasing  rapidity  and  to  play  any  signifi- 
cant pioneering  part  at  the  outposts  of  human  needs. 

Let  the  Tercentenary  celebration  pay  homage  to  the  achievements  of  the 
past — they  are  magnificent !  But  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  that 
this  occasion  be  utilized  as  a  period  of  concentration  on  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  secondary  social  tool.  The  people  will  decide  because  the  high  school 
belongs  to  them.  Therefore,  before  the  educator  can  lead  the  secondary 
school  into  new  and  broader  paths  of  service  he  must  somehow  make  his  vision 
the  people's  vision. 


Prepared  from  materials  supplied  by  Tercentenary  Celebration  Committee. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA  1635-1935* 


Historical  Data  by  States  and  Dates 
Maine  :  1875 — Compulsory  attendance  law. 

New  Hampshire:  1848 — All  factory  children  required  to  attend  school  three 
months  each  year. 

Vermont :  1827 — Good  behavior  was  added  to  list  of  statutory  subjects. 
Massachusetts  :  1635 — Boston  Latin  School — Horace  Mann. 
Connecticut :  1638 — Hartford  Grammar  School. 

Rhode  Island :  1789 — John  Howland,  a  barber,  founder  of  public  schools. 
New  York :  1638 — New  Amsterdam — First  school  was  a  church  school. 
New  Jersey :  1682 — Quakers  made  first  grant  of  land  for  public  education. 
Pennsylvania  :  1751 — Franklin's  Academy  opened,  later  became  U.  of  Penn. 
Delaware :  1796 — Income  from  marriage  and  tavern  licenses  used  to  support 
schools. 

Maryland  :  1596 — Annapolis — King  William  School  founded. 

Virginia  :  1655 — John  Moore  gave  four  cows  to  found  a  free  school. 

West  Virginia :  1797-1862 — Sixty-five  academies  chartered  in  the  state. 

North  Carolina  :  1766 — Tax  of  one  penny  per  gallon  on  rum  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion of  ten  poor  children. 

South  Carolina  :  1858 — Girls'  high  school  established  with  normal  department. 

Georgia :  1754 — Only  case  on  record  where  the  crown  supported  schools  in 
colonies. 

Florida :  1925-27 — Boom  brought  thousands  of  people  to  this  state.  Many 
new  buildings  went  up  to  accommodate  the  new  children. 

Kentucky :  1837 — Distribution  of  Federal  surplus  revenue  instilled  new  inter- 
est in  education. 

Tennessee:  1867 — One-fourth  cent  a  mile  tax  on  railroad  tickets  for  support 
of  schools. 

Alabama  :  1875 — Constitution  made  mandatory  separate  schools  for  the  two 
races. 

Mississippi :  1801 — First  public  female  school.  Students  were  once  trans- 
ported on  Mississippi  River  boats,  but  not  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Arkansas :  1829 — Income  from  school  lands  under  management  of  judges  to 
be  used  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Louisiana :  190S — Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  pupils :  1934, 
58,221  pupils. 

Oklahoma :  1908 — State  agricultural  schools  established.  Short  courses  for 
farmers  during  winter. 

Texas :  1911 — Rural  high  school  laws  granting  state  aid  to  high  schools  estab- 
lishing courses  in  Agriculture,  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science. 

Ohio :  1827 — Minimum  tax  on  each  householder  which  might  be  paid  by  two 
days  work  on  the  schoolhouse. 

Indiana :  1787 — Ordinance  of  1787  provided  that  one  section  in  each  sixteen 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  support  of  public  education. 

Illinois :  1827 — No  man  could  be  taxed  for  schools  without  his  written  con- 
sent, such  as  "Please,  I  will  pay  a  school  tax." 

Michigan:  1827— Law  requiring  townships  of  200  families  to  employ  a  gram- 
mar schoolmaster. 


Wisconsin:  1847 — Transportation  of  pupils  authorized. 

Minnesota :  1878 — State  high  school  law  afforded  subsidies  of  $400  annually 
to  graded  schools  which  met  conditions  of  free  tuition,  college  prepara- 
tion, and  examinations  by  high  school  board. 

Iowa :  1838 — "Father  Asa  Turner  and  the  Iowa  Board"  bring  New  England 
ideals  to  Iowa  Territory. 

Missouri:  1853 — St.  Louis'  first  public  high  school. 

North  Dakota :  1895 — State  High  School  Board  created  to  inspect  and  classify 
the  high  schools. 

South  Dakota :  1911 — High  school  departments  of  agriculture,  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  economy  provided  for. 

Nebraska :  1897 — Transportation  law  enacted. 

Kansas :  First  schools  for  the  Indians  operated  by  the  Jesuits. 

Montana:  1889 — Constitution  provided  for  a  general,  uniform  and  thorough 
system  of  free  schools. 

Idaho:  1901 — Idaho  State  Academy,  secondary  and  technical  education. 

Wyoming:  1890 — Compulsory  education. 

Colorado:  1859 — Private  subscription  school  opened. 

New  Mexico:  1933 — John  Collier  restores  study  of  native  arts  to  Indian 
schools. 

Arizona:  1895 — Union  High  School  Law,  first  high  school  organized. 

Utah :  Until  1909  major  portion  of  secondary  schools  chiefly  under  control 

of  the  Mormon  Church. 
Nevada :  1861 — First  territorial  legislature  enacted  a  law  which  contained  all 

the  provisions  necessary  for  the  beginning  of  a  state  school  system. 
Washington :  1934 — Complete  survey  of  state  to  determine  high  school  centers. 
Oregon:  1911 — Teacher  training  classes  provided  for  in  high  schools. 
California :  1713 — Father  Junipero  Serra  founded  school  for  Indians  at  San 

Diego. 

Additional  High  Spots  in  the  Progress  of  Secondary  Education 

1647 — The  "Old  Dehider  Law"  ordered  that  where  any  town  shall  increase  to 
the  number  of  100  families  a  grammar  school  should  be  established  to 
instruct  youth  for  the  university.  (Boston.) 

1689 — Public  grammar  school  (now  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Phila.) 
established  by  the  Friends.    An  early  step  in  the  spread  of  secondary 

,  schools  outside  of  New  England. 

1709 — Owen  Harris  advertised  that  writing,  arithmetic  in  all  its  parts,  geome- 
try, plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  surveying,  dialing,  gauging,  navi- 
gation and  astronomy  were  taught  in  Boston.  One  of  the  private  ven- 
ture schools  which  provided  much  of  the  education  of  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century. 

1723 — Plan  set  up  to  provide  one  free  higher  school  in  each  county  of  Mary- 
land. An  early  expression  of  the  need  for  a  large  unit  of  administra- 
tion. 

1727 — Ursuline  nuns  opened  a  charity  hospital  school  for  girls  under  the 

auspices  of  Louis  XV. 
1763— Dummer  Academy,   Byfield,   Mass.,    1763— Phillips— Andover,  1778— 

Phillips-Exeter. 

1783 — 1783  important  in  the  development  of  a  broader  program  of  secondary 
education  in  New  England.  One  aim  to  teach  "the  great  end  and  real 
business  of  living." 


*  Transcribed  from  Pictorial  Map  compiled  by  Professor  R.  D.  Matthews,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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1784 — The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  established  obviously  as  the 

result  of  French  influence.   Board  of  Regents  has  stimulated  growth  of 

secondary  schools  and  improved  standards. 
1787 — and  later.    Federal  land  grants  provided  sources  of  revenue  used  in 

most  cases  for  the  support  of  schools. 
1792 — John  Poor's  Academy  for  Young  Ladies,  Philadelphia.    First  chartered 

school  for  girls  in  the  United  States. 
1821 — English  Classical  School,  first  public  high  school,  established  in  Boston. 

A  pioneer  school  in  a  great  movement  for  a  broad  secondary  education 

provided  under  public  support  and  control. 

1824 —  Female  High  School  established  in  Worcester,  Mass.  The  beginning  of 
an  ever-expanding  provision  for  the  education  of  girls  in  secondary 
schools. 

1825 —  High  School  for  Boys  established  in  New  York  City  under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  Griscom.  Monitorial  system  was  used  in  this  school  as 
well  as  in  the  "Female  High  School"  opened  in  1826.  Over  six  hun- 
dred pupils  received  in  the  boys'  school  the  first  year.  These  were 
private  schools. 

1837 —  Surplus  Revenue  Act  distributed  funds  to  states  which  were  used  in 
many  cases  for  education.  Revived  interest  in  education  in  many  states 
in  the  Middle  West  and  South. 

1838 —  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  opened.  One  of  the  most  elabor- 
ately organized  early  high  schools.  Shows  definite  German  influence 
in  combining  the  ideals  of  the  Realschule  and  the  Gymnasium. 

1841 — Athenian  published  by  students  of  Athens  Academy,  Penna.  Earliest 
known  printed  secondary  school  paper. 

1848 — Girard  College,  for  poor,  male,  white  orphan  children,  was  opened.  An 
elementary  and  secondary  school  endowed  by  Stephen  Girard. 

1872 — The  Kalamazoo  Case  established  the  precedent  that  public  funds  may 
be  used  for  the  expenses  of  secondary  education. 

1888 — Charles  W.  Eliot  stimulated  educators  through  several  public  addresses, 
to  examine  more  carefully  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 

1893 — Report  of  Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary  School  Studies  had  a  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  programs  of  secondary  schools. 

1899 — Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  did  much  to  raise  the 
standards  of  secondary  school  work  as  well  as  make  the  content  and 
administration  of  the  programs  more  uniform. 

1918 — Publication  of  the  "Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,"  a 
report  of  a  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

1935 — Twenty-eight  thousand  secondary  schools,  240,000  teachers,  6,000,000 
boys  and  girls  studying  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
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MILESTONES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


  • 

1635 — Founding  of  the  Boston  Latin  Grammar  School. 

1647 — The  Massachusetts  Law  of  1647  ordered  "that  where  any  town  shall 
increase  to  the  numher  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders  they 
shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  in- 
struct youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university." 

1751 — Franklin's  Academy  in  Philadelphia  represented  the  transition  which 
took  place  in  the  Latin  schools  toward  a  more  practical  curriculum.  In 
addition  to  Latin  the  new  academy  included  the  English  School  and  the 
Mathematical  School. 

1778 — Establishment  of  first  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
followed  by  a  second  in  1781  it  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  These  schools 
were  influential  in  giving  the  academy  recognition  as  an  institution  of 
secondary  education, 

1781 — At  this  time  the  period  characterized  by  the  Latin  grammar  school  was 
coming  to  a  close  and  the  period  in  which  the  academy  dominated  w^as 
beginning. 

1821 — Establishment  of  the  first  public  high  school  at  Boston. 

1856 — Central  High  School,  the  first  co-educational  high  school,  was  opened 
in  Chicago. 

1865 — Approximate  close  of  the  period  characterized  by  the  academy,  and 
beginning  of  the  period  characterized  by  the  free  public  high  school. 

1872 — The  Kalamazoo  Case  established  the  precedent,  which  has  since  been 
followed,  that  the  state  has  a  legal  right  to  use  public  funds  for  high 
school  support. 

1892 — Appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  by  the  National  Education 
Association. 

1899 — Committee,  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  of  the  NEA  made  the 
specific  recommendation  for  a  unified  six-year  high  school  course  of 
study  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade. 

1902 — Joliet,  Illinois,  established  the  first  public  junior  college  in  connection 
with  a  city  public  school  system. 

1909 — The  first  active  development  of  the  junior  high  school  in  Berkeley, 
California, 

1911 — Ajipointment  of  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

1918 — ^Publication  of  the  report  of  the  NEA  Commission  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  Education  entitled,  "Cardinal  Principles  of  Second- 
ary Education." 

1927-28 — The  publication  of  epoch-making  junior  and  senior  high  school  cur- 
riculum studies  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 

1932 — Publication  of  the  report  of  the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, conducted  by  the  U.  S.  OtRce  of  Education, 

1934 — Publication  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Studies  of  the 
American  Historical  Association. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  - 


1705 — Charles  Griffin,  the  first  professional  teacher  in  North  Carolina,  was 
sent  to  Pasquotank  County  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  through  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

1760 — First  academy  established  by  Reverend  James  Tate  at  Wilmington. 
Crowfield  Academy  established  in  Mecklenburg  County  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Davidson  College. 

1772 — A  school  for  little  girls  established  by  the  Moravians  at  Salem.  This 
ultimately  developed  into  Salem  Female  Academy,  later  Salem  College. 

1776 — Adoption  of  a  constitutional  provision  for  legislative  establishment  of 
schools  and  for  a  university. 

1825— Establishment  of  the  State  Literary  Fund. 

1839 — "An  Act  to  divide  the  counties  into  school  districts  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"— first  common  school  law,  drawn  by  William  W.  Cherry.  In 
the  election  of  August  8  nearly  every  county  voted  favorably. 

1S52 — Election  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  first  General  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools. 

1855 — Legislature  made  mandatory  tax  levy  for  support  of  common  schools. 

1860 — Plan  of  graded  school  system  outlined  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Educational  Association. 

1864 —  Legislature  passed  graded  school  bill. 

1865 —  Legislature  recognized  right  of  the  Negro  to  be  educated. 
Establishment  of 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh  (private). 

Washburn  Seminary,  Beaufort  (A.M.A.). 
The  first  institutions  for  Negroes  set  up  to  offer  courses  above  the  ele- 
mentary level. 

1870 — First  public  white  graded  school  aided  by  money  from  a  city  treasury 
established  at  Greensboro. 

1903— The  Literary  Fund  set  aside  exclusively  as  a  means  of  building  and 
improving  schoolhouses. 

1907 — Legislature  authorized  the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools  and  ap- 
propriated $45,000  annually  for  their  maintenance.  One  hundred  fifty- 
six  high  schools  established  in  eighty-one  counties. 

1914—  The  establishment  of  the  first  county  training  schools  for  Negroes  with 
the  aid  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund :  Method  in  Wake  County ;  Smith- 
field  in  Johnston  County ;  Bayboro  in  Pamlico  County. 

1915 —  By  this  date  there  was  a  public  high  school  in  every  county.  Publica- 
tion of  the  first  list  of  high  schools  accredited  by  the  State  University. 
The  beginning  of  the  Rosenwald  Building  Program  for  Negro  Schools. 

1917 — State  certification  of  teachers  begun  on  a  definite  standard  of  training. 
Smith-Hughes  act  providing  Federal  aid  for  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  in  public  school  accepted. 
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High  schools  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system. 

1918 —  Constitutional  amendment  passed  setting  up  a  minimum  term  of  six 
months. 

1919 —  The  first  accredited  high  schools  for  Negroes,  all  attached  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning — four  State-supported  and  seven  private.  Aid 
on  equipment  in  high  schools  from  the  General  Education  Board. 

1920 —  First  listing  of  high  schools  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

1921 —  The  General  Assembly  provided  the  first  Special  Building  Fund  of 
$5,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  the  counties  for  building  and  equipping 
schoolhouses. 

The  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Negro  Education  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  staff  included  a  high  school 
inspector  of  Negro  schools. 

1923 — Provision  made  for  county-wide  organization  of  schools. 

The  first  public  high  schools  for  Negroes  were  accredited  by  the  State — 
Durham,  Reidsville,  Wilmington  and  Method. 

1929 — Beginning  of  Rosenwald  aid  on  libraries  and  bus  transportation  in 
Negro  schools. 

1931 — Complete  support  for  a  term  of  six  months  of  school  assumed  by  the 
State. 

1933 — Complete  support  for  a  term  of  eight  months  of  school  assumed  by 
the  State. 

1935 — There  were  865  public  high  schools  operating,  714  white,  151  colored. 
Of  these  777  were  accredited.  671  white,  106  colored. 


*  For  a  more  complete  statement  see  "Chronological  Account  of  the  Development  of  the 
North  Carolina  Public  School  System"  in  Publication  167,  "The  Public  School  a  State  Builder," 
published  in  1932,  by  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Items 


1899-1900 


1919-1920 


1924-1925 


1932-1933 


Total  school  expenditure  except 
debt  service   

Expenditure,  current  expense  

Expenditure,  capital  outlay  

Value  of  school  property...  

Average  value  per  schoolhouse.. 

Number  of  log  houses  

Number  of  white  one-teacher 
schools  .  

Number  of  teachers  

a.  White  

b.  Colored   

Average  monthly  salary  paid 

each  teacher  

a.  White  

b.  Colored   

Average  term  in  days  

a.  White  schools  

b.  Colored  Schools  

Average  number  days  in  school. 

a.  White  pupils  

b.  Colored  pupils  

Total  school  population  

a.  White  

b.  Colored  

Total  school  enrollment  

Average  daily  attendance  

Per  cent  of  population  enrolled.. 
Per  cent  of  enrollment  in  aver 

age  attendance.   

Number  of  public  high  schools.. 
Enrollment  in  public  high  schools 

Number  libraries  

Number  volumes  in  libraries . 
Educational  appropriations: 

a.  Public  schools — 
Maintenance   

b.  Normal  schools — 

Improvements**  

Maintenance  

c.  Higher  institutions — 

I  mprovements**   

Maintenance  

Per  cent  illiteracy  for  State... 

a.  White  

b.  Colored  


1,062,303.71 
1,004,903.09 
57,400.62 
1,097,564.00 
158.65 
1,190 

5,047 
8,320 
5,753 
2,567 

23.46 

24.79 

20.48 

70.8 

73.3 

65.3 


657,949 
439,431 
218,518 
400,452 
206,918 
60.9 

51.7 
t30 
§2,000 


12,214,258.20 
9,568,743.10 
2,645,515.10 
24,057,838.00 
3,009.50 
94 

2,513 
16,854 
12,970 

3,884 

69.55 
75.90 
46.85 
134.0 
135.9 
127.4 
91.8 
95.7 
81.9 
840,981 
573,736 
267,245 
691,249 
473,552 
82.2 

68.5 
420 
29,294 


100,000 .00 


$  §3,476,796.57 


16,000.00 

12,500.00 
65,000.00 
28.7 
19.5 
47.6 


139,600.00 


542,500.00 
13.1 
8.2 
24.5 


$  33,978,063.68 
21.030,810.23 
12,947,253 .45 
70,705,835.00 
9,964.18 
43 

1,457 
22,248 
16,920 

5,328 

103 .04 
113.28 
67.70 
144.9 
147.9 
135.0 
106.6 
112.8 
91.3 
941,483 
643,572 
297,911 
809,834 
596,211 


73.6 
712 
73,593 
3,194 
590,273 


$  1,678,750.00 


2,219,000 .00 
403,000.00 


4,795,000.00 
1,565,000.00 


i  24,295,410.95 
23,464,315.46 
831,095.49 
109,947,716.00 
21,972.00 
5 

574 
22,683 
16,489 
6,194 

;  *715.35 
•803 .40 
♦482 .78 
153.2 
158.3 
141 .7 

No  record 

1,088,249 
750,605 
337,644 
t892,086 
753,871 


875 
tl44,731 
2,693 
1,489,347 


10.0 
5.7 
20.6 


*  Annual  salary, 
t  No  duplicate. 

t  Estimate  based  on  the  number  of  public  high  schools  supported  by  local  taxation. 
§  When  State  levied  ad  valorem  tax  and  apportioned  three-months  teachers'  salaries. 
**  Two  years. 
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ALL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1933-34 


White 


Rural 


City 


Total 


Colored 


Combined 


Rural 


City 


Total 


Rural 


Number  of  schools   

Accredited-    

I- A  A  

I-A   

I-B  

II-A...    

II-  B    

Unaccredited  

III-  A  

III-B   

III-C...  

Number  of  teachers   

Enrollment  

In  unaccredited  schools  

Average  daily  attendance  

Per  cent  in  attendance*  

Per  cent  in  high  school  

Enrollment: 

First  year...  

Second  year  

Third  year    

Fourth  year  

Average  Daily  Attendance 

First  year  

Second  year  

Third  year  

Fourth  year   

Graduates  


630 
587 
0 
0 
0 

432 
155 


45 


3,126 
87,842 
2,430 
75,176 
85.5 
18.5 


1,152 
38,627 
0 

33.955 
87.9 
24.2 


4,278 
126,469 
2.430 
109,131 
86.2 
20.0 


353 
10,873 
2,022 
9.351 
86.0 


358 
12,874 
297 
10,896 
84.6 
17.3 


710 
23,747 
2,319 
20,247 
85.2 


3.478 

98,715 
4,452 
84.52 

85.6 

14 


30,788 
23,169 
18,866 
15,019 


12,674 
10,09 
8,515 
7,341 


43,462 
33,266 
27,381 
22,360 


4,481 
2,938 
2,031 
1,423 


4,871 
3,314 
2,501 
2,188 


9,352 
6,252 
4,532 
3,611 


35,269 
26,10' 
20,89' 
16,442 


25,752 
19,693 
16,311 
13,420 


11,076 
8,838 
7,508 
6,533 


36,828 
28,531 
23,819 
19,953 


12,578 


18.22: 


3,745 
2,534 
1,779 
1,293 

1,193 


4.133 
2,801 
2,182 
1,780 


5,335 
3,961 
3,073 


29,497 
22,22' 
18,090 
14.713 


1,597 


2,790 


12,771 


•  Based  on  enroUment  codes  a,  c,  and  d. 


NOTE  :  There  were  480  pupils  doing  high  school  work  enrolled  in  schools  which  were  not 
ranked  as  high  schools. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CELEBRATING  THE 
TERCENTENARY 


1.  What  the  Superintendent  can  do. 

Appoint  a  committee  representing  the  various  high  schools  of  the  city  or 
oount3\  Prepare  phins  for  the  future  development  of  the  high  schools  and 
present  them  to  the  community  for  approval.  This  material  should  grow 
out  of  careful  studies  of  the  community,  its  population,  resources  and 
needs. 

2.  What  the  pi  incipal  and  teachers  can  do. 

Appoint  a  committee  on  the  observance  in  your  school. 
Use  this  occasion  as  a  priceless  opportunity  for  the  interpretation  of 
secondary  education.    For  every  activity  a  school  carries  out  in  connection 
with  this  celebration,  some  way  should  be  found  to  tie  it  up  with  the  com- 
munity.  The  ideas  below  are  presented  from  this  point  of  view : 

(1)  Plan  a  series  of  assembly  programs  based  on  the  Tercentenary,  to  which  parents  and 
citizens  are  especially  invited. 

(2)  Publish  special  Tercentenary  issues  of  the  school  paper.  Tell  the  history  of  the  school. 
Secure  interviews  with  early  graduates.  Tell  where  graduates  of  the  last  few  years  are.  Tell 
how  many  young  people  in  your  community  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  Discuss  the 
relation  of  this  problem  to  your  high  school.  Distribute  this  issue  widely  throughout  the 
community. 

(3)  Prepare  articles  and  materials  on  this  observance  for  the  lay  press.  Some  of  these 
articles  should  trace  the  history  of  education  in  the  local  community. 

(4)  Have  one  or  more  parent-teacher  meetings  built  around  the  Tercentenary.  Addresses, 
pageants,  and  exhibits  of  school  work  may  be  utilized. 

(5)  Present  before  community  gatherings  plays  and  pageants  on  the  development  of 
secondary  education  in  America.  These  can  be  prepared  by  drama,  English,  and  history 
classes.    Songs  popular  in  the  early  high  schools  may  be  presented  in  this  connection. 

(6)  Have  art  and  printing  departments  prepare  charts  and  graphs  on  important  facts 
about  the  local  high  school  and  its  growth.    Display  in  store  windows. 

(7)  Conduct  a  student  essay  project  on  secondary  education  and  have  the  best  published 
in  school  and  city  papers.    A  history  of  the  local  high  school  would  be  a  good  topic. 

(8)  Plan  a  vitalized  commencement  around  the  Tercentenary  celebration.  The  program 
might  consist  of  student  speeches  or  of  a  historical  play  or  pageant.  Commencement  comes 
nearer  to  commanding  the  undivided  attention  of  the  community  than  any  other  occasion. 
See  page  36.    A  Vitalized  Commencement  Program :  "Toward  a  Better  America." 

(9)  Prepare  for  use  in  newspapers  and  school  programs  a  list  of  epoch-making  dates  in  the 

history  of  the  local  high  school.    This  might  be  entitled  "Milestones  in  the  story  of  

high  school." 

(10)  Enlist  community  organizations  in  the  celebration  of  the  Tercentenary.  Let  the  super- 
intendent, principal,  and  teachers  prepare  talks  for  delivery  before  civic  clubs,  women's  clubs, 
and  other  community  groups.  Students  may  also  make  appearances  with  plays,  pageants, 
and  talks. 

(11)  Plan  exhibits  of  work  done  by  high-school  students  to  be  used  in  openhouse  programs 
in  the  school  and  in  store  windows.  This  can  be  done  advantageously,  for  example,  with  the 
work  of  industrial  arts  classes. 

(12)  Have  students  and  faculty  members  present  talks,  playlets,  and  music  over  local 
radio  stations. 

(13)  Honor  residents  of  the  community  who  have  played  prominent  parts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  local  high  school.  Have  the  first  graduate  of  the  local  high  school  in  the  com- 
munity recall  his  experiences. 

(14)  Manual  arts  classes  may  model  the  community's  first  high  school  and,  perhaps 
subsequent  buildings  for  display  in  a  store  window. 

(15)  Have  a  series  of  panel-discussions  participated  in  by  both  teachers  and  laymen  in 
which  the  relationship  of  the  high  school  to  the  community's  present  and  future  problems  are 
discussed.    Publicize  these  meetings  so  as  to  have  a  large  attendance. 
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FORTY  YEARS  A  PRINCIPAL 


By  M.  B.  Dby 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  present  session  of  the  school  over  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  presides  he  will  have  held  the  position  of  high  school  principal 
continuously  for  thirty-nine  years  (1896-1935).  He  had  taught  in  one-teacher 
rural  schools  for  about  seven  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  his  high  school 
career  which  dated  from  1896,  so  that  he  can  boast  of  almost  a  half-century 
of  pedagogical  experience.  How  vividly  does  he  recall  those  early  days  in 
the  one-teacher  schools !  No  school  equipment,  not  even  a  blackboard  in 
some  of  them ;  no  desks,  no  tablets  or  pencils,  no  toilet  arrangements  of  any 
kind! 

The  first  school  building  he  taught  in  was  constructed  of  logs  with  the 
cracks  stopped  with  clay.  Wide  was  the  fireplace  and  scanty  was  the  light 
that  came  in  through  the  diminutive  window.  The  shrunken  floor-boards 
admitted  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  from  beneath  the  building. 

His  first  school  was  known  as  a  subscription  school  which  lasted  six  weeks 
during  the  summer.  The  patrons  subscribed  $1.00  per  scholar  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  term.  He  collected  $14.00  for  that  summer  and  felt  quite  rich. 
The  princely  sum  of  $25.00  per  month  was  received  for  the  other  one-teacher 
schools  conducted  by  him  prior  to  1896.  These  were  all  public  schools.  Even 
in  these  schools  some  high  school  subjects  such  as  Latin  and  Algebra  were 
taught  to  a  few  select  pupils  at  recess  periods  and  before  and  after  school. 

It  was  in  1896  that  the  principalship  of  the  Wingate  School  in  Union 
County  was  assumed  by  the  writer.  Here  he  had  one  assistant  who  taught 
the  elementary  pupils  and  gave  piano  lessons  in  addition.  In  this  high  school 
he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  old  teacher  at  Union  Institute  in  Union 
County,  Professor  O.  C.  Hamilton.  (I  once  asked  my  father  before  I  started 
to  the  high  school  why  they  called  him  "professor"  and  he  replied,  because  he 
professed  to  know  everything!  Great  was  my  surprise  when  I  saw  him  for 
the  first  time  for  he  was  a  small  man  and  had  quite  a  small  head.  How 
could  one  with  so  small  a  head  know  everything!)  Professor  Hamilton  got 
his  methods  and  inspiration  from  Dr.  Craven,  president  and  great  teacher  in 
Old  Trinity.  The  influence  of  old  Doctor  Craven  on  such  men  as  O.  C.  Hamil- 
ton and  they  in  turn  upon  their  pupils  has  profoundly  affected  high  school 
education  in  North  Carolina.  This  writer  still  finds  himself  unconsciously 
using  some  of  the  methods  he  obtained  from  this  devoted  follower  of  Doctor 
Craven.  However  he  has  tried  to  observe  the  adage,  "Be  not  the  first  by 
whom  the  new  are  tried,  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

In  that  first  year  of  his  high  school  career,  fresh  from  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege where  he  imbibed  great  draughts  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematical 
lore,  as  well  as  a  liberal  amount  of  the  sciences,  such  as  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Geology,  Physiology,  and  Astronomy,  he  planned  his  own  curriculum, 
and  as  there  was  no  State  supervision  of  high  schools,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance he  taught  practically  everything  he  had  studied  at  college.  Since  the 
new  school  enrolled  many  pupils  who  had  spent  from  one  to  three  years  in 
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various  "academies"  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  he  soon  found 
himself  teaching  the  following  subjects:  Four  years  of  English,  four  years 
of  Mathematics  including  both  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  four  years  of 
History,  five  years  of  Science,  embracing  Physiology,  Physical  Geography, 
Physics,  Geology  and  Astronomy,  one  year  of  French,  one  of  Greek,  and  four 
of  Latin. 

The  schedule  was  simple,  as  most  of  the  classes  came  three  times  a  week, 
the  others  twice,  the  periods  varying  from  ten  minutes  to  sixty  or  more.  This 
was  possible  as  there  were  no  other  classes  to  get  in  the  way.  The  school 
day  began  much  earlier  than  at  present  and  lasted  longer  in  the  afternoon. 

The  pupils  in  this  school  got  a  big  dose  of  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Composi- 
tion Writing,  and  speaking  pieces  Friday  afternoons.  Two  debating  societies 
were  maintained — and  what  debates  those  boys  had  !  They  were  of  the 
rough-and-tumble  kind ;  and  as  the  speakers  had  access  to  little  reading  mat- 
ter as  sources  of  information,  their  arguments  were  drawn  mainly  from  per- 
sonal experiences  and  observations  as  well  as  their  contacts  with  the  princi- 
pal.   His  "ipse  dixit"  had  great  weight  in  these  debates. 

As  the  school  had  no  dormitories,  boarding  students  were  accommodated 
in  private  homes.  Tuition  was  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  month,  and  the  amaz- 
ingly low  rate  of  $6.00  was  charged  for  board  and  room.  A  small  fee  was 
added  for  washing,  but  this  varied  according  to  the  amount  the  pupil  had 
done.  Some  of  the  boys  rented  rooms  and  "bached,"  a  term  used  to  indicate 
that  they  did  their  own  cooking.  The  salary  of  the  principal  was  $50.00 — if 
he  could  collect  it. 

There  was  no  library  or  science  laboratories,  no  patent  desks;  blackboards 
were  painted  sections  of  the  walls ;  the  boys  cut  the  wood  and  made  the  fires, 
the  girls  swept  the  floors ;  there  was  no  janitor  in  those  early  days ;  all  the 
reading  matter  the  pupils  had  access  to,  apart  from  the  texts  used  on  class, 
the  principal  furnished.  The  Charlotte  Observer,  Pathfinder,  Literary  Digest, 
and  a  few  other  papers  and  magazines  were  eagerly  read  by  the  over-age 
and  generally  ambitious  pupils. 

The  school  was  largely  patronized  by  the  southern  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina from  Gastonia  to  Rockingham  as  well  as  from  a  half-dozen  counties  of 
upper  South  Carolina.  With  a  boarding  patronage  at  one  time  of  two  hun- 
dred or  more,  the  teaching  force  of  the  school  during  the  twelve  years  this 
writer  was  in  charge  never  numbered  above  five.  That  of  course  would  have 
been  impossible  with  the  enriched  curriculum  of  the  modern  high  school  offer- 
ing agriculture,  home  economics,  commercial  subjects,  public  school  music, 
physical  education,  the  laboratory  science,  and  library  methods  of  teaching 
history  and  English. 

After  twelve  years  with  this  school  (1896-1908)  the  writer  was  offered  the 
principalship  of  one  of  the  old-line  academies  with  a  history  extending  back 
to  1870  and  counting  as  its  first  graduate  Walter  Hines  Page  (1871),  which 
had  eagerly  adopted  the  offer  of  the  State  to  become  a  state-aided  high  school, 
the  first  state-supported  high  school  to  be  established  in  North  Carolina. 
This  was  in  1907,  and  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  from  the  Cary 
Academy  to  the  Cary  Public  High  School.  This  school  was  better  equipped 
than  the  one  he  left  in  Union  County,  but  the  teaching  force  was  quite  inade- 
quate for  the  work  to  be  done.  Two  men  and  three  women  constituted  the 
faculty.  The  dormitories  were  retained  for  the  accommodation  of  students 
who  wished  to  attend  the  school  from  other  sections.    At  one  time  before 
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the  days  of  consolidation  over  three  hundred  high  school  students  were  en- 
rolled from  many  sections  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
only  one  hundred  of  whom  were  local.  The  school  moved  along  in  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  teaching  the  usual  high  school  subjects — Latin.  Mathematics, 
History,  and  some  Science — till  1913-1914,  when  a  new  day  dawned  for  the 
school,  for  it  was  in  this  school  year  that  a  new  brick  school  building  was 
erected  as  the  result  of  a  thirty-cent  bond  issue  overwhelmingly  voted  by  the 
district.  This  building,  begun  in  July,  1913,  and  completed  in  April,  1914, 
cost  $30,000  and  was  the  best  high  school  building  in  the  State  at  that  time. 
It  can  be  truly  said  that  this  building  led  the  way  for  better  high  school 
buildings  in  North  Carolina.  Many  delegations  of  school  people  from  all 
over  the  State  came  to  Gary  to  see  this  building,  and  many  a  building  in  the 
next  few  years  was  modeled  after  it.  At  this  time  home  economics  and  agri- 
culture were  introduced.  A  farm  of  thirteen  acres  was  donated  to  the  school, 
and  a  barn  and  farm  cottage  were  erected  thereon.  The  courses  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  proved  to  be  very  popular,  so  much  so  that  after  a 
few  years  it  was  necessary  to  employ  two  teachers,  both  for  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  Experience  soon  proved  that  the  farm,  although  fairly  well 
equipped  with  farm  stock  and  machinery,  was  not  practical  and  was  soon 
abandoned  for  the  project  method.  This  happened  sooner  or  later  in  all  the 
farm-life  schools  in  the  State.  In  recent  years,  under  the  George-Reed  Law 
of  Congress,  the  project  plan  has  been  extended  to  home  economics.  Cary 
High  School  was  one  of  the  first  schools  in  the  State  in  which  to  try  out  this 
plan.  It  has  proven  to  be  quite  successful,  so  much  so  that  the  plan  has  been 
extended  to  many  schools  throughout  the  State.  Every  George-Reed  teacher 
must  be  employed  for  ten  months  in  the  year  instead  of  eight ;  she  must  own 
a  car  so  that  she  can  visit  her  pupils  in  their  homes,  every  one  of  whom  must 
have  a  home  project.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  to  see  the  pupils  flocking  to  these 
courses. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  commercial  subjects — typewriting,  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping — were  introduced,  and  this  department  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  with  an  appropriation  from  the  State  Department  of  Trades 
and  Industries  and  with  a  whole-time  teacher,  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Public  school  music  and  physical  education,  with  a  whole-time  teacher  for 
each,  were  introduced  about  ten  years  ago.  Only  the  physical  training  direc- 
tor was  dropped  in  the  school  shake  up  of  two  years  ago. 

It  has  been  an  exceedingly  interesting  thing  to  this  writer  to  watch  the 
changes  that  have  come  about  in  the  high  schools  in  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  Immediately  after  the  World  War  the  schools  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  boys  and  girls  seeking  an  education,  for  the  war  had  revealed  an 
amazing  amount  of  illiteracy  among  the  young  boys  who  went  overseas.  The 
dormitories  at  Gary,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  were  unable  to  accommodate  all 
that  came,  even  with  four  to  the  room,  so  that  many  had  to  find  board  and 
room  in  private  homes.  The  teaching  force  had  to  be  practically  doubled 
and  extra  buildings  and  equipment  provided.  In  the  next  half-dozen  years 
the  consolidated  schools  began  to  spring  up  with  fine  brick  buildings,  well 
equipped  laboratories  and  libraries,  steam  heat,  running  water  and  sewerage, 
free  transportation  of  pupils,  the  final  result  being  that  the  boarding  patron- 
age dwindled,  the  pupils  finding  it  more  convenient  and  economical  to  ride 
the  school  busses  passing  their  very  doors  and  carrying  them  in  safety  and 
comfort  to  a  well  equipped  and  well  manned  consolidated  school.    Many  of 
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the  large  boarding  schools  saved  themselves  by  adding  junior  college  depart- 
ments. Others,  like  Gary,  consolidated,  adding  new  buildings  to  take  care  of 
the  increase  in  school  attendance,  providing  additional  equipment  for  larger 
classes,  securing  busses  and  drivers  to  transport  the  children  living  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  walk  to  school,  and  remodeling  dormitories  to  provide 
homes  for  the  teachers. 

In  spite  of  all  this  change  the  school  at  Gary  is  still  outstanding  in  the 
character  of  its  curriculum,  the  practical  subjects  being  strongly  emphasized 
and  kept  to  the  fore  while  the  classical  subjects  of  Latin  and  some  of  the 
higher  mathematics  are  kept  in  the  background,  but  not  altogether  discarded.. 
Very  few  pupils  now  graduate  from  the  high  school  without  having  had  some 
contact  with  home  economics,  agriculture,  or  tyjpewriting  and  bookkeeping. 

This  writer  is  often  asked  whether  he  prefers  the  modern  consolidated 
school  to  the  old  type  of  boarding  school.  The  answer  is  both  affirmative  and 
negative.  The  old-time  boarding  school  had  as  its  student  body  for  the  most 
part  the  picked  representatives  of  the  various  communities  from  which  they 
came ;  they  studied  harder ;  they  were  under  better  control,  being  closely 
supervised  in  the  dormitories,  but  not  all  could  pay  the  board,  room  rent, 
tuition,  and  other  expenses  necessary  to  enjoy  these  advantages.  While  the 
consolidated  school  must  necessarily  maintain  a  lower  average  standard  of 
scholarship  than  old  type  boarding  school,  for  in  the  consolidated  school 
everybody  goes  to  school,  the  good,  the  bad,  the  indifferent ;  too.  it  is  free, 
and  this  doubtless  makes  application  to  studies  less  diligent ;  still  it  must 
be  admitted,  and  to  this  writer  this  outweighs  all  other  considerations,  that 
the  consolidated  school  places  a  high  school  education  in  the  reach  of  every 
boy  and  girl  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  whether  they  live  in  the  small 
town  with  a  fair  degree  of  culture  or  in  the  most  out  of  the  way  country 
district  remote  from  cultural  influences.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  this 
writer  that  the  consolidated  school  is  the  best  type  of  school  that  has  ever 
been  devised  for  a  rural  people. 

Note  :  This  article  was  prepared  by  Principal  Dry  upon  request  of  J.  Henry 
Highsmith.  It  was  written  especially  for  this  Tercentenary  Gelebration 
Bulletin. 
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TERCENTENARY  ACTIVITIES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLUBS, 
ASSEMBLIES,  HOME-ROOMS,  AND  STUDENT  COUNCILS 


A  large  part  of  the  public  has  a  wrong  idea  of  extra-curriculum  activities. 
They  are  often  looked  upon  as  "fads  and  frills."  This  idea  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  school  activities  have  been  given  much  publicity  with  little  attempt  to 
explain  their  aims,  educational  significance,  and  underlying  philosophy. 

The  tercentenary  celebration  offers  schools  a  priceless  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect this  impression.  It  offers  a  chance  to  tell  the  public  of  the  significance 
of  school  activities  in  effective  training  for  intelligent  citizenship.  Interpre- 
tation of  extra-curriculum  activities  may  be  built  around  services  which  they 
render  the  school,  the  students,  and  the  civic  community. 

Such  services  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Educational — creating  interest  in  school  work,  application  of  knowledge 
received  in  classes,  teaching  the  student  to  work  independently  on  projects 
which  interest  him,  insuring  a  hearty  and  wholesome  outlet  for  youthful 
energy,  and  encouraging  self-expression. 

2.  Moral — developing  such  qualities  as  leadership,  self-control,  honesty,  loy- 
alty, reliability,  sportsmanship,  generosity,  and  industriousness ;  building  a 
sense  of  loyalty  to  school  standards,  and  bringing  about  desirable  attitudes 
toward  education. 

3.  Social — training  in  appreciation,  making  students  conscious  of  the  rights 
of  others,  stimulating  interest  in  activities  of  others,  training  for  civic  life 
by  means  of  self-government  activities,  giving  the  student  confidence  in  his 
own  ability  to  deal  with  diflBcult  situations  in  life,  and  unifying  the  school 
through  mutual  interest  in  its  activities. 

4.  Vocational  and  Avocational — education  in  r.seful  skills  acquainting  stu- 
dents with  various  hobbies,  discovering  interests  and  talents,  training  in 
worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  cultivating  appreciation  for  the  fine  arts. 

Some  suggestions  for  clubs  to  carry  out  this  year  as  part  of  the  observance 
of  the  Tercentenary  of  Secondary  Education  are : 

English 

1.  Prepare  entries  for  creative  writing  contests  and  projects  carried  out  as 
part  of  the  Tercentenary. 

2.  Co-operate  with  history  and  social  science  groups  in  writing  a  school 
history. 

3.  Study  history  of  printing  and  bookbinding.  Show  cultural  effects  of 
the  development  of  these  arts.  Emphasize  development  of  past  three  cen- 
turies and  correlate  with  the  growth  of  secondary  education. 

4.  Study  the  school  library,  its  place  in  the  high  school  program,  how  it 
can  be  improved,  and  the  like. 

5.  Visit  printing  and  bookbinding  establishments  and  collect  material  for 
a  scrapbook  on  these  arts. 

6.  Encourage  each  member  to  start  a  personal  library. 

7.  Prepare  a  scrapbook  on  the  history  of  secondary  education. 
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PulUc  Speaking.  (1)  Study  topics  related  to  the  development  of  secondary 
education.  Have  members  of  the  group  give  addresses  on  these  in  assemblies, 
before  meetings  of  community  groups  and  other  gatherings;  (2)  study  de- 
velopment of  forensic  activities  in  the  local  high  school;  (3)  write  to  the 
National  Committee  on  Education  by  Radio  for  suggestions  for  radio  pro- 
grams and  copies  of  speeches  on  topics  related  to  education. 

Journalism.  (1)  Study  correlation  between  development  of  press  and 
schools  in  America.  (See  November  2nd  issue  of  Vitalized  School  Journalism 
included  in  this  packet)  ;  (2)  prepare  an  assembly  program  based  on  the 
steps  in  producing  the  school  newspaper,  from  copy  desk  through  printing 
shop  to  distributing  agencies;  (3)  co-operate  with  other  groups  in  writing 
a  school  history ;  (4)  work  with  the  local  newspaper  staff  in  putting  out  a 
special  Tercentenary  issue  of  school  newspaper;  (5)  get  up  a  journalism  ex- 
hibit; (6)  make  a  study  of  the  history  of  school  journalism;  (7)  see  edi- 
torial project  included  in  this  packet. 

Dramatics.  (1)  Study  history  and  educational  influences  of  drama.  Con- 
trast Greek  and  Eligabethan  drama  with  present-day  drama;  (2)  study  how 
the  motion  pictures  have  influenced  drama;  (3)  write  and  present  a  play  or 
pageant  for  an  assembly  program  depicting  some  phase  in  the  growth  of  the 
secondary  school;  (4)  study  drama  in  early  American  schools. 

Dedating.  (1)  Invite  the  public  to  a  debate  on  the  national  debate  topic: 
''Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government  should  adopt  the  policy  of  equalizing 
educational  opportunity  throughout  the  nation  by  means  of  annual  grants  to 
the  several  states  for  public,  elementary,  and  secondary  education.  (Send 
$1  to  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  National  Education  Association  for  a 
special  packet  of  material  on  Federal  aid)  ;  prepare  debates  for  school  as- 
semblies, parent-teachers  meetings  and  the  like;  (3)  study  questions  debated 
during  the  early  Colonial  days.  Contrast  such  topics  with  those  discussed 
today. 

Foreign  Lang:uage 

1.  Make  a  study  of  secondary  education  in  other  countries. 

2.  Invite  foreign-born  members  of  the  community  to  speak  on  the  schools 
of  their  native  lands. 

3.  Correspond  with  students  in  foreign  countries.  Write  to  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross,  Washington  D.  C,  and  World  League  of  International 
Education  Associations,  521  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  California,  for 
plan  of  interschool  correspondence. 

4.  Hold  debates  in  foreign  languages  on  topics  connected  with  the  Ter- 
centenary. 

5.  Publish  an  issue  of  a  special  newspaper  written  in  the  language  studied, 
with  articles,  features,  and  editorials  on  topics  connected  with  the  Ter- 
centenary. 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  newspapers  and  magazines  of  foreign  countries. 

7.  Take  part  in  the  Bimillenium  of  the  birth  of  Horace.  Write  to  the 
American  Classical  League,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  for  plans. 

Art 

1.  Prepare  cartoons  illustrating  ideals  or  events  in  education.  Post  these 
on  bulletin  boards  and  enter  them  in  the  nation-wide  cartoon  project  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of  Student  Editors.  This  project  is  en- 
closed in  packet. 
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2.  Prepare  cartoons  for  the  school  lle^Yspaper. 

3.  Study  history  of  art  in  the  schools. 

4.  Prepare  an  exhibit  of  work  of  the  club  and  invite  the  school  and  public 
to  see  it. 

5.  Prepare  for  exhibition  busts  of  prominent  educators,  models  of  early 
school  buildings  in  the  community  or  of  the  ideal  school  building. 

Music  Clubs 

1.  Arrange  a  concert  featuring  old-time  music. 

2.  Study  history  of  music  and  its  introduction  into  the  school  curriculum. 
8.  Study  importance  of  training  and  appreciation  in  music  for  a  well- 
rounded  education. 

4.  Co-operate  with  other  groups  in  presenting  musical  numbers  at  school 
entertainments  for  parents. 

Science  and  Mathematics 

1.  Trace  beginnings  of  this  type  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  school.  (A 
play  or  pageant  might  be  built  around  the  fact  that  these  subjects  were  at 
one  time  considered  "fads  and  frills"  and  taught  only  after  regular  school 
hours. ) 

2.  Prepare  a  list  of  alumni  who  have  become  doctors,  chemists,  teachers  of 
science  and  mathematics,  or  research  workers. 

3.  Prepare  illustrations  showing  superstitions  and  wrong  concepts  done 
away  with  by  science  since  1635. 

4.  Prepare  an  assembly  program  showing  wonders  of  modern  chemistry 
and  physics. 

5.  Observe  anniversaries  of  famous  scientists  and  inventors. 

6.  Prepare  play  or  pageant  demonstrating  how  science  of  physics  and 
chemistry  have  reduced  drudgery  since  1635. 

7.  Prepare  charts  showing  the  average  length  of  life  today  as  compared 
with  1635 ;  relate  this  to  the  health  program  of  the  school. 

Nature  Study 

1.  Study  how  modern  school  conditions  emphasize  need  for  nature  study. 
Show  how  nature  study  clubs  train  for  worthy  use  of  leisure  time  and  make 
for  fuller  lives. 

2.  Have  club  members  appear  before  assemblies  or  clubs  for  talks  on  nature 
study. 

3.  Make  a  chart  showing  facts  man  has  discovered  about  nature  since  1635. 

Social  Science 

1.  Co-operate  with  other  groups  in  writing  a  school  history. 

2.  Conduct  local  surveys  on  social-economic  conditions ;  emphasize  effects 
and  needs  for  education  along  these  lines. 

3.  Interview  alumni  on  the  things  they  learned  at  the  school  which  have 
been  of  most  value  to  them.  Prepare  reports  on  such  surveys  and  offer  them 
for  publication  in  the  school  newspaper. 

4.  Collect  and  present  to  library  old  papers,  documents,  maps,  records, 
pictures,  reports,  and  other  objects  connected  with  the  history  of  the  school 
or  of  education  in  the  community. 
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5.  Prepare  and  present  to  the  school  library  a  scrapb(X>k  of  interesting 
clippings,  cartoons,  and  pictures  connected  with  the  Tercentenary  and  the 
history  of  the  school  or  of  education  in  the  community. 

6.  Present  a  pageant  of  Congress  or  legislature  in  session  to  determine 
what  is  to  be  done  about  the  school  situation. 

7.  Study  Social-Economic  Goals  of  America,  included  in  this  packet. 

8.  Make  a  community  survey.  See  article,  "How  Communities  Take  Stock 
of  Themselves,"  Vitalized  School  Journalism,  November  2. 

9.  Prepare  a  report  showing  the  educational  facilities  of  the  community  in 
comparison  to  population  needs. 

10.  Devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  significant  social  movements  such  as 
the  work  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  See  December  Jouiyial  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  AssQciation. 

Commerce  and  Business 

1.  Prepare  an  exhibit  contrasting  old-time  business  methods  and  practices 
with  those  of  the  present  time. 

2.  Co-operate  with  other  groups  in  writing  for  school  newspaper. 

3.  Trace  the  introduction  of  commerce  and  business  instruction  into  the 
high  school  curriculum. 

4.  Give  demonstrations  of  shorthand,  typing,  and  the  like. 

5.  Show  how  training  in  modern  business  methods  has  tended  to  speed  up 
industry. 

6.  Study  present-day  efficiency  and  speed  of  business  in  contrast  with  that 
of  1635. 

Industrial  Arts 

1.  Study  the  history  of  industrial  arts  in  the  high  school. 

2.  Prepare  a  list  of  alumni  who  are  making  use  of  their  industrial  arts 
training. 

3.  Prepare  models  of  early  schoolhouse  or  of  an  ideal  school  plant. 

4.  Show^  value  of  industrial  art  training  through  training  for  worthy  use 
of  leisure  time. 

5.  Prepare  for  exhibits  models  of  old-time  school  equipment,  such  as  split- 
log  benches  and  the  like. 

6.  Prepare  souvenirs  of  the  Tercentenary  to  be  presented  to  patrons. 

Printing.  (1)  Prepare  and  submit  entries  in  the  nation-wide  School  Print- 
ing Project;  (2)  prepare  a  demonstration  for  assembly  or  for  the  public, 
shovdng  steps  in  printing  a  school  newspaper;  (3)  study  the  history  of  print- 
ing with  emphasis  on  educational  effects  of  development  of  this  art;  (4)  print 
a  message  from  the  school  to  be  sent  into  the  homes  of  the  community. 

Home-making 

1.  Prepare  exhibits  of  club  work. 

2.  Make  a  study  of  the  housing  problem  in  your  community.  (See  Novem- 
ber 2  issue  of  Vitalized  School  Journalism.) 

3.  Study  development  in  the  high  school  of  courses  in  home  economics. 
Show  how  modern  home  conditions  point  to  increasing  need  for  this  training. 

4.  Co-operate  wdth  the  4-H  Club  in  carrying  out  activities. 
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Recreation 

1.  Write  to  the  National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  material. 

2.  Show  the  place  recreational  training  has  in  the  educational  program. 

3.  Make  a  study  of  the  recreational  facilities  in  your  school. 

4.  Make  a  survey  of  the  recreational  agencies  in  your  community.  Divide 
these  into  commercial  and  non-commercial. 

5.  Make  a  collection  of  hobbies  of  students. 

Service 

1.  Co-operate  with  school  officials  in  planning  various  activities. 

2.  Have  members  act  as  ushers  at  special  events,  and  as  guides  for  visitors 
at  the  school. 

3.  Work  out  a  service  program  for  the  entire  year. 

4.  Have  members  present  talks  before  other  clubs  on  the  purposes  of  the 
group  and  ask  their  co-operation. 

Personal  Culture 

1.  Have  members  study  school  functions  from  the  standpoint  of  training 
in  appreciation  of  esthetic  values. 

2.  Have  members  present  talks  at  assemblies  on  how  this  training  makes 
for  more  complete  lives  and  how  it  is  especially  important  at  the  present 
time. 

3.  Stage  a  play  or  pageant  depicting  the  values  of  personal  culture  and 
what  schools  are  doing  for  its  promotion. 

Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Hi-Y,  Campfire  Girls,  Girl  Reserves, 
Junior  Red  Cross 

1.  Use  this  as  an  opportunity  for  stressing  the  ideals  for  which  the  club 
stands. 

2.  Sponsor  programs  at  which  outside  speakers  talk  to  members. 

3.  Study  the  history  of  individual  clubs  and  show  how  their  aims  correlate 
with  the  aims  of  secondary  education. 

4.  Girls'  organizations  might  collect  and  write  a  history  of  co-education  in 
the  United  States. 

5.  Be  sure  that  members  understand  the  real  services  of  the  organization 
to  themselves  and  to  others,  and  how  it  trains  for  character  education,  citizen- 
ship and  enrichment  of  life. 

6.  Sponsor  "Father  and  Son"  or  "Mother  and  Daughter"  banquets. 

7.  Be  ready  to  offer  services  to  school  and  community  groups  in  preparing 
or  presenting  events  in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary. 

8.  Have  members  prepare  and  give  an  assembly  program  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  organization  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  and  pointing  out 
its  values  for  the  benefit  of  non-members. 

Assemblies 

If  well  planned  and  directed,  this  year's  assembly  program  can  be  a  vital 
factor  in  effective  observance  of  the  Tercentenary.  It  is  well  to  have  a  defi- 
nite committee  responsible  for  assemblies.  Programs  must  be  of  interest  to 
the  student  body  and  the  educational  element  should  overshadow  mere  enter- 
tainment. 
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The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  assembly  is  realized  by  building  in  the 
students  a  sense  of  school  unity  through  participation  in  common  activities. 
Assemblies  held  in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary  should  be  student 
created.  If  properly  planned  with  a  definite  aim,  assembly  programs  will  do 
much  in  educating  students  to  the  real  significance  of  the  event  and  the  in- 
stitution with  which  it  is  connected. 

Parents  and  patrons  should  be  invited  to  attend  assemblies  as  often  as 
possible.  Perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  asked  to 
contribute  short  addresses  on  some  appropriate  topic.  Plays  or  pageants 
depicting  some  phase  in  the  growth  of  education,  a  condition  or  need  of  the 
present,  or  some  such  subject,  are  especially  effective  in  accomplishing  the 
aims  of  assemblies.  These,  whenever  possible,  should  be  turned  over  to 
student  groups  for  preparation. 

In  preparing  for  the  assembly  program  these  aims  should  be  kept  in  mind : 

Social — To  unify  the  school,  to  foster  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student,  to 
foster  clear  thinking  and  open-minded  attitudes  on  school  and  civic  questions, 
to  create  a  bond  of  interest  between  school  and  community  and  the  like,  and 

Educational — To  give  opportunities  for  exercising  skills  learned  in  class, 
to  train  for  special  talents,  and  to  give  to  individual  students  a  broad  view 
of  what  is  being  done  in  the  school. 

Homerooms 

One  of  the  most  important  integrating  influences  in  the  modern  high  school 
is  the  homeroom  organization.  Its  purposes  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  assembly,  but  its  discussions  are  easier  and  more  practical.  Some  activi- 
ties which  may  be  carried  out  by  homerooms  as  part  of  the  Tercentenary  are : 

1.  Select  a  homeroom  chairman  to  lead  in  the  discussion  of  topics  related  to 
the  celebration. 

2.  Make  community  surveys  and  report  findings  at  homeroom  periods. 
Sponsor  a  "get  acquainted  with  your  community  week." 

3.  Select  a  program  committee  to  arrange  special  Tercentenary  programs. 

4.  Sponsor  a  "parents'  night." 

5.  Prepare  plays  or  pageants  on  the  Tercentenary  to  be  given  during  home- 
room periods. 

6.  An  objective  of  the  homeroom  programs  of  the  year  would  be  to  show 
parents  that  the  homeroom  develops  good  social  principles,  promotes  intelli- 
gent obedience  to  authority,  develops  ability  to  get  along  with  people,  tends 
to  establish  high  standards  of  classroom  work,  furnishes  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice good  citizenship  and  the  like. 

Student  Council 

The  chief  duty  of  student  councils  is  to  set  up  for  the  school  ideals  of  good 
citizenship.  As  the  representative  body  of  the  school,  it  is  in  position  to 
promote  and  unify  all  kinds  of  activities. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  can  aid  in  the  Tercentenary  celebration  are: 

1.  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  for  co-operation  of  the  whole  school  in 
carrying  out  the  Tercentenary  observance  program. 

2.  With  the  help  of  the  principal  appoint  a  committee  to  plan  Tercentenary 
assemblies. 

3.  Ask  each  club,  class,  or  other  group  to  give  the  council  a  plan  of  their 
Tercentenary  activities. 
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4.  Ask  the  principal  for  permission  to  sponsor  a  series  of  "school  nights." 
Secure  co-operation  of  faculty  members  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  Invite 
parents  to  attend  and  see  classes  in  action. 

5.  Co-operate  with  all  groups  in  working  out  Tercentenary  programs. 

6.  See  that  patrons  are  kept  in  touch  with  Tercentenary  activities.  Be 
sure  that  invitations  to  visit  school  and  attend  school  function  reach  all 
patrons. 

7.  Sponsor  an  entertainment  for  alumni.  Urge  them  to  co-operate  in  ob- 
serving the  Tercentenary.  Impress  them  with  the  fact  that  the  school  needs 
their  support. 

8.  Appoint  a  bulletin  board  committee  to  see  that  notices,  posters,  and  the 
like  are  promptly  and  neatly  posted. 

9.  Sponsor  a  "student  day"  in  the  school. 

10.  Co-oerate  with  local  civic  groups  in  the  observance  of  "Youth  Week." 

11.  Sponsor  World  Goodwill  Day  in  your  school.  A  special  packet  of  ma- 
terial for  the  observance  of  World  Goodwill  Day  is  available  at  the  cost  price 
of  50c  at  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAMS— 1935 


The  following  two  commencement  programs  suggested  commemorate  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  secondary  education  in 
America  and  have  as  their  theme  the  development  of  the  American  secondary 
school. 

These  two  programs  are  both  of  the  single  theme  type.  One  follows  the 
traditional  procedure  in  general  character  but  with  a  great  deal  of  student 
participation.  The  other  is  in  the  nature  of  a  pageant  representing  a  de- 
parture from  the  older  type. 

First  Program 

In  this  program  the  speaking  is  done  by  students  rather  than  by  outsiders. 
The  students  who  are  to  participate  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  perform  this  task.  There  should  be  an  attempt  to  let  this  program  grow 
out  of  class  work  in  history,  public  speaking,  and  music. 

Processional  School  Orchestra 

Invocation  Local  Minister 

Music  Vocal 

The  Secondary  School  of  1635  Senior  Student 
The    Development    of    the  Secondary 

School  (with  some  emphasis  upon  the 

junior  high  school  and  the  junior  col- 
lege) Senior  Student 
Music  Vocal 
The  Development  of  Secondary  Educa-  Senior  Student 

tion  in  Our  Community 

Our  School  Today  Senior  Student 
Music 

Presentation  of  Class  to  Board  Principal 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  President  of  Board 

Honors,  Awards  Principal 

Class  Creed  Repeated  in  Unison  by  Class 

Benediction  Local  Minister 

Second  Program 

The  second  program  may  be  presented  in  a  series  of  dramatic  episodes,  or 
tableaux,  each  representing  a  different  period  in  the  development  of  the 
American  secondary  school.  Pupils  may  wear  the  costumes  of  the  period 
portrayed  and  perform  the  activities  common  to  that  time.  A  reader,  or 
preferably  two  readers  alternating,  may  give  a  brief  description  of  the  aims 
of  the  school  at  each  period  and  explain  the  activities  when  necessary. 

The  various  departments  and  organizations  of  the  school  should  be  used 
in  planning  and  producing  such  a  program.  For  example,  the  art  department 
should  supervise  the  costuming,  stage  settings,  and  color  schemes ;  the  indus- 
trial arts  department,  the  construction  of  stage  equipment ;  the  music  de- 
partment, the  responsibility  for  the  musical  aspects ;  the  history  department 
should  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  the  historical  references ;  and  the  drama- 
tic department  should  furnish  training  for  the  presentation. 
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The  purposes  of  such  a  program  might  well  be  stated  as  follows : 


(1)  To  review  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  To  present  to  the  public  the  underlying  fundamental  reasons  for  the 
growth  and  maintenance  of  such  education. 

(3)  To  aid  the  public  in  evaluating  the  changes  in  education  and  the  at- 
tempts which  education  is  making  to  adjust  itself  to  changing  con- 
ditions. 

(4)  To  interpret  the  present  secondary  school  to  the  public,  that  is,  to 
portray  its  aims,  ideas,  and  methods. 

(5)  To  utilize  the  graduates  in  the  interpretation  of  the  school. 

(6)  To  let  this  program  grow  out  of  the  regular  school  work,  serving  as 
an  integrating  agency,  enriching  and  motivating  curricular  work. 

Program 

Music — By  the  orchestra. 

Pageant  form  with  two  readers  to  connect  the  episodes  with  pertinent  bits  of  historical  back- 
ground so  as  to  give  a  continuous  story. 

Prologue 

To  give  greeting,  setting,  purpose  of  program. 

Episode  1 — The  First  Latin  Grammar  School  1635 

Characters :  Schoolmaster,  boy  students. 
Scene :  The  school  room  of  that  period. 

Props :  Benches,  high  desk,  birch  rod,  notebooks,  quill  pens. 

Dialogue  developed  from  material  of  subjects  taught,  with  emphasis  on  preparation  for  the 
ministry  and  the  religious  aspect  of  training. 

Episode  2 — Establishment  Of  Law  Of  1647  In  Massachusetts 

Characters :  Group  of  men  are  discussing  the  decree  and  the  law. 
Scene:  A  meeting  hoiise. 

Dialogue  may  be  the  reading  of  the  law  in  final  form  and  a  brief  comment  by  members  of 
the  group  on  the  implications  for  the  future. 

Episode  3 — The  Academy  In  Philadelphia.  1751 

Characters :  Boys,  teachers,  parents. 
Scene:  Large  classroom. 

The  debating  society  meets — possibly  a  discussion  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  educa- 
tional ideas. 

Episode  4 — An  Academy  About  1820 

Same  plan  as  in  Episode  3.  Girls  may  be  included  at  this  time.  The  achievements  of  the 
academy  should  be  stressed. 

Episode  5 — The  Opening  Of  The  English  Classical  School,  Boston,  1821 

Or 

The  Opening  Of  The  Girls'  High  School,  Worchester,  1824 

This  school  was  originally  called  the  "First  Female  School,"  then  "Female  High  School,"  and 
probably  later  "Girls'  High  School." 

Episode  6 — The  Battles  For  Support,  Control,  Extension 

The  scene  may  open  after  one  of  the  important  battles  of  support  or  control  had  been  won. 
This  discussion  may  develop  out  of  the  changing  political  and  economical  conditions. 
It  may  be  presented  as  a  debate  with  two  sides  strongly  opposed  on  an  issue.  Reference 
may  be  made  to  outstanding  leaders  as,  for  example,  Horace  Mann. 

Episode  7 — Kalamazoo  Case,  1872 

Scene:  The  Court  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Characters:  The  judge,  the  lawyers,  the  defendant,  jurors,  etc.  Much  may  be  done  with 
this  by  the  public  speaking  groups  or  those  studying  history. 
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Episode  8 — Friday  Afternoon  Exercises  About  1890 

The  prize  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry  and  others  may  be  given — also,  some  poems  that  were 
commonly  recited  at  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  secondary  school.  A  song  or  two 
may  be  given  in  a  humorous  vein. 

Episode  9 — Changing  Concepts  And  Expansion  Due  To  The  Following  Men 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  William  R.  Harper,  Frances  W.  Parker,  John  Dewey,  and  others.  (This 
may  be  done  in  the  album  style  with  a  sentence  summary  given  by  the  reader.) 

Episode  10 — The  Upward  And  Downward  Extension  Of  Secondary  Education 

Dramatize  the  establishment  of  the  junior  high  school  in  some  familiar  community,  also 
the  development  of  a  junior  college  in  some  familiar  community.  Stress  the  meaning 
of  the  junior  high  school  and  the  junior  college  in  the  American  system  of  education 
today. 

Episode  11 — N.  E.  A.  Convention  In  1918 

The  adoption  of  the  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  report. 

Episode  12 — The  Secondary  School  Of  1935 

This  should  be  carefully  directed  for  grouping.  The  youth  should  be  at  the  apex  of  the 
triangle,  high  up  on  a  platform.  Around  him  should  be  representatives  of  the  school, 
the  home,  the  church,  and  other  social  agencies.  Then  surrounding  this  small  group 
should  be  the  larger  group  representing  Leadership,  Character,  Citizenship,  Health, 
Leisure,  Wisdom,  Work,  and  Life.  Then  the  larger  specified  school  group  with  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  extra  curriculum  and  curriculum  organizations.  Two  pages  on 
either  side  would  read  from  the  scroll  the  present  status  of  the  high  school  population 
and  pertinent  statistics  that  would  not  be  burdensome  but  interesting.  If  the  stage  is 
large,  and  it  can  be  done,  then  bring  in  the  separate  groups  and  give  the  idea  of  con- 
trast and  growth  in  the  picture.  Naturally,  the  orchestra  or  band  would  be  playing,  and 
the  finals  may  be  any  song  the  senior  class  chooses,  or  the  repeating  of  the  class  pledge 
in  unison. 

This  program  is  merely  suggestive.  Other  episodes  might  be  used ;  some 
of  these  omitted.  The  final  episode  might  be  a  prophetic  one  representing 
the  secondary  school  of  some  future  date. 
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HOW  TO  ENLIST  SERVICE  CLUBS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TERCENTENARY 


The  High  School  Tercentenary  is  a  great  occasion  for  bringing  high 
schools  to  the  attention  of  community  leaders  through  their  service  clubs. 
The  local  high  school  principal  is  unquestionably  the  key  to  this  feature  of 
the  celebration.  However  much  the  national  committee  may  do  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  national  or  international  headquarters  of  Rotary, 
Kiwanis,  and  similar  organizations,  local  response  will  still  depend  on  the 
organizing  skill  and  devotion  of  each  local  high  school  principal  or  other 
oflacer  locally  in  charge  of  secondary  education. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions.  This  list  is  necessarily  brief  and  by  no  means 
exhaustive : 

1.  Embrace  the  300th  anniversary  of  American  high  schools  as  an  ex- 
ceptional opix»rtunity  to  bring  before  your  representative  citizens  some- 
thing of  the  background,  recent  development,  problems  and  significance 
of  secondary  education. 

2.  If  there  are  other  representatives  of  secondary  education  in  your  town 
or  city,  get  them  together  and  move  in  concert  in  this  effort. 

3.  Begin  early.  Many  service  clubs  plan  their  programs  months  in  ad- 
vance. Secure  a  promise  from  the  key  oflBcials  and  program  committees 
of  the  several  organizations  to  give  over  at  least  one  meeting  during  the 
school  year  to  this  celebration. 

4.  Many  principals  will  want  to  proceed  by  calling  together  representa- 
tives of  all  the  service  clubs  of  the  city  and  informing  them  as  a  group 
of  the  general  and  special  plans  for  the  tercentenary.  If  this  is  done 
it  will  be  well  to  "prime  the  pump"  in  advance  by  insuring  the  support 
of  one  or  more  key  people. 

5.  Detailed  plans  for  the  co-operation  of  service  clubs  in  various  phases 
of  the  wider  community  or  school  celebration  should  be  worked  out  with 
other  committees.  This  has  reference  to  financial  support,  group  at- 
tendance at  school  pageants  or  other  programs,  use  of  school  facilities 
and  student  groups  for  club  programs  and  so  on. 

6.  Do  not  relax  in  vigilance.  Keep  after  each  club  committee  until  certain 
that  a  worthy  program  has  been  worked  out.  For  the  sake  of  secondary 
education  in  your  community  you  cannot  be  careless  about  this  matter. 
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NATIONAL  ESSAY  CONTEST 


1.  Subject — This  is  a  competition  to  encourage  student  thought  on  the  subject 

of  high  school  ediication.  Students  are  free  to  write  upon  any  topic 
related  to  the  high  school.  Suggested  titles  are  "What  My  High  School 
Does  For  Me,"  "The  High  School  of  the  Future,"  "Needed  Changes  in 
the  High  School,"  "Democracy  in  the  High  School,"  "Methods  of  Finan- 
cing High  School  Education." 

2.  Prizes — First  Prize  is  a  free  trip  with  all  expenses  paid  to  Washington, 

D.  C.  There  are  no  other  national  prizes  posted  by  the  Celebration 
Committee.  Students  by  virtue  of  writing  the  best  essay  in  their  high 
school  will  be  awarded  appropriate  certificates  of  honor  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  high  school  tercentenary. 

3.  Eligibility — Any  high  school  in  the  United  States  will  be  eligible  to  enter 

this  contest.  To  be  eligible  for  the  national  prize,  an  essay  must  first 
have  been  judged  best  in  its  high  school  by  a  committee  of  faculty  mem- 
bers or  by  representatives  of  civic  organizations  who  sponsor  the  local 
competition. 

4.  Heardquarters — Essays  which  are  entered  in  the  national  contest  must  be 

mailed  to  the  High   School   Celebration   Committee,   Room  1306.  155 

E.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

5.  Closing  Date — All  entries  for  the  national  prize  must  have  been  received 

at  national  headquarters  by  midnight,  April  1,  1935. 

6.  Judges — The  Department  of  English  of  Iowa  University  will  choose  the 

national  prize  winner. 
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REMINDERS 


1.  A  copy  of  the  Celebration  Handbook  (300  years  of  American  High 
Schools,  1635-1935)  for  every  high  school  was  mailed  to  city  and  comity 
superintendents.  Did  you  get  yours?  If  not  ask  about  it.  If  you  can't 
get  one  otherwise,  write  to  Scholastic,  155  E.  44th  St.,  New  York. 

2.  The  February  23rd  issue  of  Scholastic  is  the  oflScial  memorial  Souvenir 
of  the  300th  anniversary  of  American  Secondary  Education.  The  price 
of  this  Celebration  Book  which  contains  132  pages,  magazine  size,  is 
50  cents. 

3.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  Nationwide  School  Printing  Project  or  the 
Fourth  Annual  Nationwide  Editorial  Project,  or*  Sixth  Annual  National 
High  School  Cartoon  Project,  write  at  once  to :  The  National  Association 
of  Student  Editors,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  Scholastic,  announces  that  its  fourth  annual  News  Examination  will  be 
held  in  April  1935,  for  high  school  students  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
pendencies, as  a  feature  of  the  high  school  tercentenary  program.  Prizes 
include  trips  to  the  capitol  of  the  United  States  (all  expenses  paid), 
hundreds  of  books  for  school,  classroom,  or  club  library,  and  Spencerian 
fountain  pens.  There  will  be  at  least  one  prize  award  in  almost  every 
school  taking  the  examination.  The  total  value  exceeds  $2500.  Copies 
of  the  examination  are  free.  Questions  are  based  on  national  and  world 
events  of  the  current  period.  Teachers  may  order  the  number  of  exam- 
inations required  from  Scholastic,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

5.  A  Pageant  Portraying  the  Development  of  Education  in  your  local  com- 
munity would  be  an  excellent  means  of  celebrating  the  Tercentenary. 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  pageant  you  might  want  to  see  "One  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Schools  in  Pennsylvania." 
Write  to  M.  R.  Robinson,  155  E.  44th  St.,  New  York. 

6.  A  tercentenary  pageant  written  and  successfully  produced  by  students 
and  faculty  of  University  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  has  been 
accepted  as  the  oiEcial  tercentenary  pageant  and  is  being  published  by 
Samuel  French,  Inc.,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  for  35c  a  copy. 
A  radio  pageant  has  been  completed  and  will  soon  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution. 

7.  The  historical  map  for  which  Professor  R.  D.  Matthews  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  kindly  collected  data  has  been  sent  to  each  high 
school,  through  the  generous  co-operation  of  the  Home  Economics  De- 
partment of  the  American  Can  Company.  Copies  will  also  be  given  to 
high  school  classrooms  in  which  students  execute  a  food  poster  accord- 
ing to  an  outline  to  be  announced  in  Scholastic.  In  addition,  besides 
other  prizes  for  students,  modern  European  maps,  encyclopedias,  globes, 
and  dictionaries  are  being  offered  at  school  prices. 
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8.  Handsome  posters  announcing  the  Scholastic  Awards  as  a  project  of 
the  tercentenary  program  are  now  available  for  free  distribution.  The 
Committee  will  send  as  many  as  desired  to  school  officials  who  are 
interested. 

9.  Local  School  History  Competition,  for  which  the  Royal  Typewriter  Com- 
pany has  posted  generous  prizes,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Celebration 
Committee,  Room  1306  E.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  English  De- 
partment of  Northwestern  University  has  consented  to  judge  the  national 
winners  in  this  competition. 

10.  Reproductions  of  the  original  Boston  Latin  School  suitable  for  framing 
are  being  distributed  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Planters  Nut  &  Choco- 
late Company  to  every  student  who  participates  in  a  very  simple  com- 
petition sponsored  by  Planters  and  announced  in  Scholastic,  December 
8,  1934. 

11.  The  contest  for  building  historical  schoolhouse  models  sponsored  by  E. 
C.  Atkins  &  Co.  should  be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  writing  of 
the  Local  School  History. 


THREE  SPECIAIi  PACKETS 

SPECIAL  COMMENCEMENT  PACKET.  Last  year  1700  secondary  schools  used  the  special 
commencement  packet,  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  in  their  vitalized  commencement  programs.  This  year  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions has  developed  another  special  packet  from  the  best  material  available  on  commencement 
programs  of  the  student  participation  type.  A  special  feature  of  this  packet  will  be  a  section 
for  use  by  high  schools  which  wish  to  make  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion a  part  of  their  commencement  program.  A  summary  of  the  fifty  best  programs  of  1934, 
which  will  include  junior  high  and  elementary  programs  as  well  as  senior  high ;  complete 
junior  high  and  senior  high  pageants  ;  samples  of  student  speeches  ;  suggestions  for  carrying 
out  the  new-type  program ;  leaflets ;  and  other  valuable  materials  will  provide  schools  an 
abundance  of  material  from  which  to  select.    Price  50c. 

SPECIAL  TERCENTENARY  PACKET.  Three  hundred  years  of  secondary  education  are 
being  celebrated  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  during  1934-35.  To  meet  the  widespread 
demand  for  material  to  carry  out  effective  observances  of  this  event,  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions of  the  National  Education  Association  has  developed  a  special  celebration  packet.  It 
contains  pageants,  material  for  classes,  clubs,  assemblies,  commencements,  and  plans  for 
making  the  celebration  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  throughout  the  year.  It 
emphasizes  school  interpretation  and  will  furnish  schools  with  material  for  campaigns  for 
bringing  about  more  understanding,  appreciation,  and  friendship  for  education.    Price  50c. 

FEDERAL  AID  DEBATE  PACKET.  In  response  to  the  many  inquiries  which  the  National 
Education  Association  has  been  receiving  from  high  school  students  and  teachers  asking  for 
help  in  connection  with  the  debate  topic,  "Federal  Aid  for  Education,"  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations has  prepared  a  special  Federal  Aid  Debate  Packet.  It  contains  the  best  material  the 
Association  has  produced  in  the  past  year  or  two  on  this  subject  which  is  of  paramount 
interest  at  the  present  time.  It  also  contains  addresses  and  committee  reports  from  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  other  materials.  Price  $1.00.  Order  any  of  the  special  packets 
from:  Division  of  Publications,  N.  E,  A.,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TOWARD  A  BETTER  AMERICA 


A  Vitalized  Coiiimencenieiit  Program 

The  1934  commencement  program  of  the  Muncy-Muncy  Creek  Public 
Schools,  Muncy,  Pennsylvania,  was  based  on  the  Ten  Social-Economic  Goals 
of  America  as  formulated  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. The  program  is  arranged  as  a  court  trial  in  which  American  So- 
ciety challenges  the  graduating  class  to  prove  its  abilitj^  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  civic  and  social  life  of  America. 

The  action  of  the  court  involves : 

A  judge  who  sits  on  the  case 

A  clerk  who  records  the  proceedings 

A  district  attorney  who  argues  the  case  for  the  plaintiff — Modern  Ameri- 
can Society 

A  class  attorney  who  argues  the  case  for  the  defendant — Class  of  1934 
Ten  witnesses  who  give  evidence  and  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Class 
of  1934 

Twelve  jurors  who  decide  whether  or  not  the  class  is  eligible  for  full 

participation  in  American  life,  and  render  a  verdict 
Plaintiff — Modern  American  Society 

Defendant — The  Class  of  1934  of  the  Muncy-Muncy  Creek  Junior-Senior 
High  School. 

The  following  which  is  abridged  from  the  trial  as  worked  out  by  the 
Muncy-Muncy  schools  will  be  helpful  to  other  schools  undertaking  similar 
projects.  It  would  also  make  an  excellent  American  Education  Week  pro- 
gram. 

Judge — The  clerk  will  please  call  the  next  case. 

Clerk — The  next  case  is  a  writ  of  restraint  in  which  Modern  American  So- 
ciety, the  plaintiff,  proposes  to  restrain  the  Class  of  1934  of  the  Muncy-Muncy 
Creek  High  School,  the  defendant,  from  entering  into  active  civic  responsi- 
bility until  its  members  have  proved  their  qualifications. 

Judge — Are  there  attorneys  to  represent  both? 

District  Attorney — Yes,  your  Honor,  I  have  been  retained  to  represent 
Public  Society. 

Class  Attorney — I  have  been  retained  by  the  Class  of  1934  and  have  been 
given  10  of  their  members  as  duly  qualified  witnesses. 
[A  jury  of  12  members  is  then  selected] 

Judge — The  Court  is  now  ready  to  hear  the  case  of  American  Society  vs. 
the  Class  of  1934  wherein  the  class  will  be  called  upon  to  prove  its  compe- 
tency to  enter  upon  a  career  of  intelligent  and  serviceable  citizenship  in 
modern  American  society.    The  prosecution  will  present  its  argument  first. 

District  Attorney — If  America  is  to  prosper  and  progress  in  more  than  a 
merely  material  sense,  she  must  look  to  such  vital  and  significant  qualities  in 
her  present  and  prospective  citizens  as  the  following: 

[1]  A  sound  physical  heredity  at  birth 

[2]  Adequate  knowledge  and  training  in  the  preservation  of  health  from 
birth  thru  life 
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[3]  Ability  and  inclination  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  social  life  and 

culture  of  the  land 
[4]  A  flexible,  dynamic,  acceptable  personality 
[5]  A  suitable  and  productive  occupation 

[6]  A  rational  confidence  in  an  adequate  means  of  livelihood 

[7]  Security  from  deception  and  delusion  and  fortification  against  any 

distortion  of  truth 
[8]  Equality  of  opportunity,  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
[9]  Freedom  of  action,  of  speech,  and  of  other  forms  of  self-expression 
[10]  Fair  plan  for  self  and  for  others  as  expressed  in  the  familiar  Golden 

Rule. 

These  desirable  elements  are  far  from  universal  among  the  present  citizenry 
of  America. 

[The  Prosecution  describes  how  each  of  the  ten  goals  have  failed  to  be 
realized  by  many  citizens.] 

Such  citizens,  whether  they  be  the  perpetrators  of  these  deplorable  condi- 
tions or  the  victims  of  them  are  surely  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the 
better  America  of  tomorrow.  Let  me  inquire  whether  the  members  of  this 
graduating  class  are  of  the  kind  that  will  add  to  this  negative  side  of  our 
social  America.  ...  If  there  is  one  institution  in  America  to  which  we  should 
be  able  to  look  for  proper  and  adequate  training  of  youth  for  intelligent, 
effective,  and  happy  life  in  American  Society,  it  is  the  public  school. 

Judge — Will  the  attorney  for  the  Class  of  1934  proceed  with  his  evidence 
and  witnesses. 

Class  Attorney — I  accept  the  charges  set  forth  and  in  so  doing,  I  desire 
to  place  a  considerable  amount  of  the  responsibility  upon  the  public  schools 
of  the  past  which  have  educated  the  present  citizenry.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  since  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  adult  population  of  America  has  had 
a  high  school  education,  the  schools  have  hardly  done  all  that  we  should 
expect  them  to  do  in  training  youth. 

My  first  constructive  argument  is  that  American  Society  is  going  to  find 
it  necessary  to  demand  more  of  the  schools  than  ever  before  in  citizenship 
training,  and  since  this  is  so,  American  Society  will  find  it  necessary  to  ex- 
pand the  school  system  beyond  its  present  scope,  to  enlarge  its  service  in 
the  public  interest,  and  to  enrich  its  program  of  studies,  ,  .  . 

My  second  argument  is  that  the  schools  have  already  begun  to  meet  face  to 
face  the  problems  of  training  for  better  and  more  effective  citizenship  in 
America.  In  fact,  the  school  which  we  represent  here  today,  has  gone  a  great 
way  toward  this  very  end  as  I  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  you  thru 
our  several  witnesses. 

Judge — Call  your  witnesses. 

Glass  Attorney — Witness  No.  1,  you  have  heard  the  plaintiff  state  the  first 
indictment,  namely,  that  all  too  prevalent  in  America  are  citizens  who  have 
been  handicapped  from  birth  with  defective  physical  bodies,  citizens  who  lack 
accurate  information,  who  are  ignorant  of  correct  physical  standards,  and 
fail  to  realize  the  full  importance  of  biological  endowment.  Will  you  explain 
what  you  know  about  the  Class  of  1934  with  relation  to  this  goal  in  the 
life  of  a  good  citizen  in  modern  America? 

Witness  No.  1 — Presents  his  testimony  in  behalf  of  his  class  in  accordance 
with  the  following  outline : 

[1]  He  explains  and  defines  the  qualification  and  requisition  named;  [2] 
He  points  out  its  meaning  and  application  to  American  life ;  [3]  He  discloses 
its  importance;  [4]  He  tells  what  the  school  has  contributed  toward  edu- 
cating the  class  up  to  this  standard  and  qualification  of  good  citizenship. 

Judge — Call  the  next  witness. 

Class  Attorney — Witness  No.  2,  you  have  heard  the  plaintiff  state  a  second 
indictment,  namely  that  all  too  prevalent  among  American  citizens  are  phy- 
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sical  suffering  and  loss  due  to  poor  medical  attention  and  the  like.  Will  you 
explain  what  you  know  about  the  Class  of  1934  with  relation  to  this  re- 
quisition to  the  life  of  a  good  citizen  in  modern  America? 

Witness  No.  2 — Presents  his  testimony  in  accordance  with  the  outline  sug- 
gested above. 

Each  witness  is  called  upon  to  answer  one  of  the  ten  indictments  set 
forth  in  the  plaintiff's  arguments  as  follows : 

Witness  No.  3  answers  the  third  indictment — all  too  prevalent  in  America 
are  citizens  who  lack  the  background  and  the  abilities  necessary  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  civic,  social,  and  cultural  affairs  of  American  Society, 
who  lack  the  necessary  knowledge  and  abilities  even  in  the  spoken  and  writ- 
ten languages,  in  music,  and  in  art  to  become  a  part  of  America's  cultural 
living,  who  are  too  deficient  in  appreciating  good  values  to  reap  their  just 
share  of  the  world's  beauties  and  enjoyments. 

Witness  No.  4  answers  the  fourth  indictment — all  too  prevalent  in  America 
are  people  with  colorless,  static  personalities  that  resist  new  things,  that 
lack  initiative,  keen  judgment,  and  a  cooperative  attitude. 

Witness  No.  5  answers  the  indictment — all  too  prevalent  are  discontented 
citizens  who  are  employed  in  work  poorly  suited  to  their  natural  tempera- 
ments, capabilities,  and  interests,  or  who  are  not  employed  at  all. 

Witness  No.  6 — All  too  prevalent  are  citizens  who  exist  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant anxiety  and  distress,  who  hardly  draw  a  free  breath  thru  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  source  of  their  income,  whose  minds  are  hampered  for  effective 
effort  because  of  worry  over  economic  instability. 

Witness  No.  7 — All  too  prevalent  are  citizens  whose  innocent  eyes  as  chil- 
dren have  been  blinded  by  the  dust  of  superstition,  fraudulent  advertising,  and 
prejudiced  information  so  that  they  are  confused  as  to  what  to  believe. 

Witness  No.  8 — All  too  prevalent  in  America  today  are  people  who  have 
been  crowded  out  of  their  just  opportunities  to  work,  their  right  to  enjoy  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life,  crowded  out  even  of 
their  equal  opportunity  for  adequate  education. 

Witness  No.  9 — All  too  prevalent  are  citizens  who  have  been  denied  personal 
freedom  to  vote  as  they  choose,  to  speak  their  honest  opinions  and  convictions 
without  fear  of  penalty. 

Witness  No.  10 — All  too  prevalent  are  citizens  of  our  land  who  are  not 
guided  by  a  spirit  of  fair  play,  who  are  prone  to  disregard  the  Golden  Rule 
whenever  it  works  to  their  own  inconvenience. 

[The  Judge  then  charges  the  Jury  to  return  a  verdict.] 

Jury  Foreman — The  Class  of  1934  we  find,  while  far  from  perfect  in  the 
achievement  of  these  high  goals,  is  embued  with  a  genuinely  sincere  attitude 
toward  their  achievement,  and  we  are  therefore  ready  to  declare  them  entire- 
ly worthy  to  laimch  themselves  fully  and  freely  upon  American  society  where 
they  will  have,  we  hope,  ample  opportunity  to  strive  toward  the  complete 
realization  of  these  aims.  The  jury  desires  to  add  that  we  expect  the  schools 
to  do  more  and  more  toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  ten  excellent  goals  of 
American  life. — Reprint  from  N.E.A.  Journal. 
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THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 


Carolina !  Carolina !  heaven's  blessings  attend  her, 
"While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her. 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Still  our  hearts  swell  -with  gladness  when  ever  we  name  her 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  Old  I^orth  State  forever, 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  good  Old  J^'orth  State. 

Though  she  envies  not  others,  their  merited  glory. 
Say  whose  name  stands  the  foremost,  in  liberty's  story. 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  a  more  loyal  submission. 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  Old  JN'orth  State  forever, 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  good  Old  JsTorth  State. 

Then  let  all  those  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  heaven, 
Where  plenty  and  peace,  love  and  joy  smile  before  us. 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart  thrilling  chorus. 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  Old  I^orth  State  forever. 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  good  Old  IN'orth  State. 
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SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

ENACTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  SESSION  1935 
AND  CERTAIN  LAWS  OF  1931  AND  1933 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  OPERATION 
OF  A  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  EIGHT  MONTHS  WITHOUT  THE  LEVY  OF  AN  AD 
VALOREM  TAX  THEREFOR. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Appropriation.  That  the  appropriation  made  under  title 
nine  of  "An  Act  to  Make  Appropriations  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  State's 
Departments,  Bureaus,  Institutions,  and  Agencies,  and  for  Other  Purposes" 
of  the  sum  of  twenty  million  thirty-one  thousand  ($20,031,000)  dollars 
"for  the  support  of  the  eight-months'  term  public  schools"  for  the  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-six,  and  the  sum 
of  twenty  million  nine  hundred  thousand  ($20,900,000)  dollars  "for  the 
support  of  the  eight-months'  term  public  schools"  for  the  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven,  shall  be  apportioned 
for  the  operation  of  an  eight-months'  State-wide  school  term  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Sec.  2.  State  School  Commission  The  State  School  Commission  shall  be 
constituted  as  follows:  The  Lieutenant-Governor  as  ex-officio  Chairman, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  Vice-Chairman,  the  State 
Treasurer,  and  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  said  appointive  members  shall  serve  for  a 
period  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  their  appointment  and  receive  such 
compensation  as  now  provided  by  law.  All  the  powers  and  duties  hereto- 
fore conferred  by  law  upon  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  the  State 
School  Commission,  together  with  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may 
be  conferred  by  this  Act,  shall  be  vested  in  the  State  School  Commission. 
The  said  School  Commission  may  appoint  an  Executive  Secretary  who  shall 
select  other  employees  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act 
to  be  approved  by  the  State  School  Commission,  subject  to  provisions  of 
Chapter  two  hundred  seventy-seven.  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-one.  The  cost  and  expenses  of  said  Commission  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the  public  schools  as  provided  in 
Section  one  of  this  Act. 

Section  two  of  Chapter  five  hundred  sixty-two,  Public  Laws  of  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty-three,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Duties  of  the  Commission.  In  addition  to  the  duties  and  powers 
vested  in  the  State  School  Commission  as  set  out  in  Section  two  of  this  Act, 
together  with  such  other  powers  as  may  be  conferred  by  law,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  to  administer  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  schools  of  the  State  for 
one  hundred  sixty  days  on  standards  to  be  determined  by  said  Commission 
and  within  the  total  appropriation  made  available  by  the  General  Assembly. 


Sec.  4.  Length  of  School  Term.  That  the  six  months'  school  term  re- 
quired by  Article  nine  of  the  Constitution  is  hereby  extended  to  embrace 
a  total  of  one  hundred  sixty  days  of  school  in  order  that  there  shall  be 
operated  in  every  county  and  district  in  the  State,  which  shall  request  the 
same,  a  uniform  term  of  eight  months:  Provided,  that  the  State  School 
Commission,  or  the  governing  body  of  any  administrative  unit,  may  suspend 
the  operation  of  any  school  or  schools  in  such  unit,  not  to  exceed  a  period 
of  forty  days  of  said  consolidated  term,  when  in  the  sound  judgment  of 
said  Commission,  or  the  governing  body  of  any  administrative  unit,  the 
low  average  in  any  school  does  not  justify  its  continuance,  or  necessity 
may  require  it:  Provided,  that  all  schools  served  by  the  same  school  bus 
or  busses  shall  have  the  same  opening  date.  Provided  further,  that  any 
balance  of  the  State  funds  which  may  have  been  allocated  to  operate  the 
said  consolidated  term,  not  actually  operated  as  planned,  shall  be  and 
remain  in  the  State  Treasury  and  become  a  part  of  the  State  School  Fund 
for  the  next  succeeding  year. 

A  school  month  shall  consist  of  four  weeks  and  not  less  than  twenty 
teaching  days,  no  day  of  which  shall  be  a  Saturday,  unless  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  committee;  and  salary 
warrants  for  the  payment  of  all  State  teachers,  principals,  and  others 
employed  for  the  school  term  shall  be  issued  each  school  month  to  such 
persons  as  are  entitled  to  same.  The  salaries  of  superintendents  and  others 
employed  on  an  annual  basis  shall  be  paid  per  calendar  month. 

Sec.  5.  School  Organization.  The  State  School  Commission,  in  making 
provision  for  the  operation  of  the  schools,  shall  classify  each  county  as  an 
administrative  unit  and  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, make  a  careful  study  of  the  existing  district  organization  in  each 
county  administrative  unit  and  may  modify  such  district  organization  when 
deemed  necessary  for  the  economical  administration  and  operation  of  the 
State  school  system  and  shall  determine  whether  there  shall  be  operated 
in  such  district  an  elementary  or  a  union  school.  Provisions  shall  not  be 
made  for  a  high  school  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  sixty 
pupils,  nor  an  elementary  school  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less 
than  twenty-five  pupils,  unless  geographic  conditions  make  it  impracticable 
to  provide  for  them  otherwise. 

Any  district  having  a  school  population  of  one  thousand  or  more  for  the 
school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-four  -  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  thirty-five  in  which  a  special  charter  district  was  operated  for  the 
school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-two  -  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  thirty-three  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Commis- 
sion, be  classified  as  a  city  administrative  unit,  and,  together  with  such 
city  administrative  units  as  now  constituted,  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the 
State  School  authorities  in  all  matters  of  school  administration  in  the 
same  way  and  manner  as  are  county  administrative  units:  Provided,  that 
in  all  city  administrative  units  as  now  constituted,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  established  by  the  said  School  Commission,  the  trustees  of  the  said 
special  charter  district,  and  their  duly  elected  successors,  shall  be  retained 
as  the  governing  body  of  such  district;  and  the  title  to  all  property  of  the 
said  special  charter  district  shall  remain  with  such  trustees,  or  their  suc- 
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cessors:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  city  administra- 
tive units,  as  now  established  or  which  hereafter  may  be  set  up,  from  con- 
solidating with  the  county  administrative  unit  in  which  such  city  adminis- 
trative unit  is  located,  upon  petition  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  city  ad- 
ministrative unit  and  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  education  and 
the  county  board  of  commissioners  in  said  county:  Provided,  further,  that 
in  the  event  of  such  consolidation,  all  property  vested  in  the  trustees  of 
such  city  administrative  units  shall  be  transferred  to  and  become  the 
property  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  said  county:  Provided,  fur- 
ther, that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  right  of  any  special  charter 
district,  or  special  tax  district  which  now  exists  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
debt  service,  to  have  the  indebtedness  of  such  district  taken  over  by  the 
county  as  provided  by  existing  law,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  restrict  the  county  board  of  education  and/or  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners in  causing  such  indebtedness  to  be  assumed  by  the  county  as 
provided  by  existing  law.  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  State  School  Commission  from  establishing  a  city 
administrative  unit  in  school  districts  which  have  a  resort  town  in  said 
district:  Provided,  said  district  had  a  school  enrollment  of  not  less  than 
eight  hundred  fifty  for  the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty- 
four  -  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five. 

Sec.  6.  Administrative  Officers.  The  administrative  officer  in  each  of 
the  units  designated  by  the  State  School  Commission  shall  be  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools  for  a  county  administrative  unit  and  a  city 
superintendent  of  schools  for  a  city  administrative  unit.  The  salaries  of 
county  superintendents  and  city  superintendents  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  a  State  standard  salary  schedule  to  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  School  Commission  as  provided 
for  in  Section  twelve  of  this  Act:  Provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  in  any  county,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  serve  as  principal  of  a 
high  school  of  said  county;  and  the  sum  of  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars  ($300.00),  to  be  paid  from  State  instructional  service  funds,  may 
be  added  to  his  salary  and  shall  be  included  in  the  budget  approved  by 
the  State  School  Commission:  Provided,  further,  that  a  county  superinten- 
dent may  also  be  elected  and  serve  as  a  city  superintendent  in  any  city  ad- 
ministrative unit  in  the  county  which  he  serves  as  county  superintendent: 
Provided  further,  that  a  county  superintendent  may  serve  as  welfare  officer 
and  have  such  additional  compensation  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  county 
commissioners  of  such  county,  to  be  paid  from  county  funds,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  School  Commission. 

At  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  first  Monday  in  May,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  thirty-five,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practical,  and  biennially  there- 
after during  the  month  of  May,  the  various  county  boards  of  education  shall 
meet  and  elect  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  School 
Commission,  who  shall  take  office  July  first  and  shall  serve  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  A  certification 
to  the  county  board  of  education  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  showing  that  the  person  proposed  for  the  office  of  county 
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superintendent  of  schools  is  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  standard  college, 
or  at  the  present  time'  holds  a  superintendent's  certificate,  and  has  had 
three  years'  experience  in  school  work  in  the  past  ten  years,  together  with 
a  doctor's  crtificate  showing  the  person  to  be  free  from  any  contagious 
disease,  shall  make  any  citizen  of  the  State  eligible  for  this  office. 

In  all  city  administrative  units,  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be 
elected  by  the  board  of  trustees,  or  other  school  governing  agency  of  such 
unit,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  two  years;  and  the  qualifications,  approval, 
and  date  of  election  shall  be  the  same  as  for  county  superintendents.  The 
city  superintendent  is  hereby  made  ex-officio  secretary  to  the  governing 
body  of  said  city  administrative  unit. 

At  its  first  regular  meeting  in  April,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable, 
the  board  of  trustees,  or  other  governing  board  of  a  city  administrative 
unit,  shall  elect  principals,  teachers,  and  other  necessary  employees  of  the 
schools  within  said  unit  on  the  recommendation  of  the  city  superintendent. 

Sec.  7.  School  Committees.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  during  the 
month  of  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practical,  and  biennially  thereafter,  the  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation shall  elect  and  appoint  school  committees  for  each  of  the  several 
districts  in  their  counties  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  persons  for  each  school  district,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  for  two 
years:  Provided,  that  in  the  event  of  death  or  resignation  of  any  member 
of  said  school  committee,  the  county  board  of  education  shall  be  em- 
powered to  select  and  appoint  his  or  her  successor  to  serve  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  The  said  district  committee  shall  select  the  teachers  and 
principals  for  the  schools  of  the  districts  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  county  boards  of  education:  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  county  board  of  education  may  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  three  members  for  each  school  building  in  the  said  school 
district,  who  shall  care  for  the  school  property,  advise  with  the  district 
committee  in  recommending  teachers,  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
defined  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  8.  Organization  Statement  and  Allotment  of  Teachers.  On  or  be- 
fore the  twentieth  day  of  May  in  each  year,  the  several  administrative 
officers  shall  present  to  the  State  School  Commission  a  certified  statement 
showing  the  organization  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  units,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  said  Commission  may  require.  The  organi- 
zation statement  as  filed  for  each  administrative  unit  shall  indicate  the 
length  of  term  the  State  is  requested  to  operate  the  various  schools  for 
the  following  school  year,  and  the  State  shall  base  its  allotment  of  funds 
upon  such  request.  On  the  basis  of  such  organization  statement,  together 
with  all  other  available  information,  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  State  School  Commission  may  promulgate,  the  State  School  Com- 
mission shall  determine  for  each  administrative  unit,  by  districts  and 
races,  the  number  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  to  be  included 
in  the  State  budget. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  in  each  administrative  unit, 
after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  said  unit, to  make  a  careful  check  of 
the  school  organization  and  to  request  the  State  School  Commission  to 
make  changes  in  the  allocation  of  teachers  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
said  unit. 
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Sec.  9.  Objects  of  Expenditure.  The  appropriation  of  State  funds,  as 
provided  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  used  for  meeting  the 
costs  of  the  operation  of  the  public  schools,  as  determined  by  the  State 
School  Commission,  for  the  following  items: 

1.  General  Control — 

a.  Salaries  of  superintendents 

b.  Travel  of  superintendents 

c.  Salaries  of  clerical  assistants  for  superintendents 

d.  Office  expense  of  superintendents 

e.  Per  diem  county  boards  of  education  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 

dollars  to  each  county 

f.  Audit  of  school  funds 

2.  Instructional  Service — 

a.  Salaries  for  white  teachers,  both  elementary  and  high  school 

b.  Salaries  for  colored  teachers,  both  elementary  and  high  schcool 

c.  Salaries  of  white  principals 

d.  Salaries  of  colored  principals 

e.  Instrutcional  supplies 

3.  Operation  of  Plant — 

a.  Wages  of  janitors 

b.  Fuel 

c.  Water,  light  and  power 

d.  Janitors'  supplies 

e.  Telephone  expense 

4.  Auxiliary  Agencies — 

a.  Transportation 

(1)  Drivers;  and  contracts 

(2)  Gas,  oil,  and  grease 

(3)  Mechanics 

(4)  Parts,  tires,  and  tubes 

(5)  Replacement  buses 

(6)  Compensation  for  injuries  and/or  death  of  school  children 
as  now  provided  by  law 

b.  Libraries 

In  allotting  funds  for  the  items  of  expenditure  hereinbefore  enumerated, 
provision  shall  be  made  for  a  school  term  of  only  one  hundred  sixty  days, 
and  for  those  employees,  only,  who  are  paid  wholly  or  in  part  from  State 
funds,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  State  School  Commission  shall  effect  all  economies  possible  in  pro- 
viding State  funds  for  the  objects  of  General  Control,  Operation  of  Plant, 
and  Auxiliary  Agencies,  and  after  such  action  shall  have  authority  to 
increase  or  decrease  on  a  uniform  percentage  basis  the  salary  schedule  of 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  in  order  that  the  appropriation 
of  State  funds  for  the  public  schools  may  insure  their  operation  for  the 
length  of  term  provided  in  this  Act. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ad  valorem  taxes  to  be  levied  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  school  term  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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The  objects  of  expenditure  designated  as  Maintenance  of  Plant  and 
Fixed  Charges  shall  be  supplied  from  funds  required  by  law  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  public  school  fund  of  the  county  and  derived  from  fines, 
forfeitures,  penalties,  dog  taxes,  and  poll  taxes,  and  from  all  other  sources 
except  State  funds:  Provided,  that  when  necessity  shall  be  shown,  the  State 
School  Commission  may  approve  the  use  of  such  funds  in  any  administra- 
tive unit  to  supplement  any  object  or  item  of  the  current  expense  budget; 
and  in  such  cases,  the  tax  levying  authorities  of  the  county  administrative 
unit  shall  make  a  sufficient  tax  levy  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for 
Maintenance  of  Plant,  Fixed  Charges,  and  Capital  Outlay:  Provided,  fur- 
ther, that  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  any  county  administrative  unit, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Commission,  may  levy  taxes  to  pro- 
vide necessary  funds  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics and  trades  and  industrial  vocational  subjects  supported  in  part 
from  Federal  Vocational  Education  funds:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  prevent  the  use  of  Federal  and/or  privately  donated  funds  which 
may  be  made  available  for  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  under  such 
regulations  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  provide. 

Sec.  10.  State  Budget  Estimate.  The  State  budget  estimate  shall  be 
determined  by  the  State  School  Commission  for  each  county  and  city  ad- 
ministrative unit  by  ascertaining  the  sum  of  the  objects  of  expenditure 
according  to  and  within  the  limits  fixed  by  this  Act,  and  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  State  School  Commis- 
sion; and  the  certification  of  same  shall  be  made  to  each  county  superin- 
tendent, city  superintendent,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction on  or  before  June  first  of  each  year. 

Sec.  11.  Salary  Costs.  That  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  State 
School  Commission  of  the  total  number  of  teachers,  by  races  and  for 
county  and  city  administrative  units  separately,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  then  determine,  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
of  salaries  established,  the  total  salary  cost  in  each  and  every  administra- 
tive unit,  for  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  to  be  included  in  the 
State  budget  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  consolidated  school 
term  as  herein  defined.  This  amount,  as  determined  from  a  check  of  the 
costs  for  the  preceding  year  with  adjustments  resulting  from  changes  in 
the  allotment  of  teachers,  shall  be  certified  to  the  State  School  Commission, 
together  with  the  number  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  and 
principals  employed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  sepa- 
rately by  races,  and  for  city  and  county  administrative  units. 

Sec.  12.  State  Standard  Salary  Schedule.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  State  School  Commission  shall  fix  and  determine  a  State 
Standard  Salary  Schedule  for  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents, 
which  shall  be  the  maximum  standard  State  salaries  to  be  paid  from  State 
funds  to  the  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents;  and  all  contracts 
with  teachers  and  principals  shall  be  made  locally  by  the  county  boards 
of  education  and/or  the  governing  authorities  of  city  administrative  units, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  each  em- 
ployment, the  competency  and  experience  of  the  teacher  or  principal,  the 
amount  and  character  of  work  to  be  done,  and  any  and  all  other  things 
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which  might  enter  into  the  contract  of  employment,  and  shall  also  take 
into  consideration  the  grade  of  certificate  such  teacher  or  principal  holds: 
Provided,  however,  that  the  compensation  contracted  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
State  funds  to  any  teacher  or  principal  shall  be  within  the  maximum  salary 
limit  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  School 
Commission,  as  above  provided,  and  within  the  allotment  of  funds  as  made 
to  the  administrative  unit  for  the  item  of  instructional  salaries:  Provided, 
further,  that  no  teacher  or  principal  shall  be  required  to  attend  summer 
school  during  the  years  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five  and  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-six,  and  the  certificate  of  such  teacher  or 
principal  as  may  have  been  required  to  attend  such  school  shall  not  lapse 
but  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  all  credits  earned  by  summer 
school  and/or  completing  extension  course  or  courses  shall  not  be  impaired 
but  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  boards  of  education  and/or  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  city  administrative  units  to  cause  written  notice  to  be  given 
to  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
close  of  the  school  term,  who  have  not  been  re-elected  for  the  ensuing 
school  term:  Provided,  that  such  notice  shall  not  be  required  to  be  given 
in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five  except  within  thirty  days 
after  the  election  of  the  district  committees  provided  for  in  Section  seven 
herein. 

In  the  employment  of  teachers,  no  rule  shall  be  made  or  enforced  on  the 
ground  of  marriage  or  non-marriage. 

Sec.  13.  Principals  Alloioed.  In  all  schools  with  fewer  than  fifty  teach- 
ers allowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  principal  shall  be  included 
in  the  number  of  teachers  allowed.  In  schools  with  fifty  or  more  teachers, 
one  whole-time  principal  shall  be  allowed;  and  for  each  forty  teachers 
in  addition  to  the  first  fifty,  one  additional  whole-time  principal,  when  and 
if  actually  employed,  shall  be  allowed:  Provided,  that  in  the  allocation  of 
State  funds  for  principals,  the  salary  of  white  principals  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  white  teachers  employed  in  the  white  schools;  and 
the  salary  of  colored  principals  shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
colored  teachers  employed  in  the  colored  schools. 

Sec.  14.  Local  Supplements.  The  county  board  of  education  in  any 
county  administrative  unit  and  the  school  governing  board  in  any 
city  administrative  unit  with  the  approval  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in 
said  county  or  city  administrative  unit,  and  the  State  School  Commission, 
in  order  to  operate  the  schools  of  a  higher  standard  than  that  provided  by 
State  support,  but  in  no  event  to  provide  for  a  term  of  more  than  one 
hundred  eighty  days,  may  supplement  any  object  or  item  of  school  expendi- 
ture: Provided,  that  before  making  any  levy  for  supplementing  State  bud- 
get allotments,  an  election  shall  be  held  in  each  administrative  unit  to 
determine  whether  there  shall  be  levied  a  tax  to  provide  said  supplemental 
funds,  and  to  determine  the  maximum  rate  which  may  be  levied  therefor. 
Upon  the  request  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  a  county  administra- 
tive unit  and/or  the  school  governing  authorities  in  a  city  administrative 
unit,  the  tax  levying  authorities  of  such  unit  shall  provide  for  an  election 
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to  be  held  under  laws  governing  sucli  elections  as  set  forth  in  Articles 
XXIII,  XXIV  and  XXVI  of  Chapter  ninety-five  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina,  Volume  three:  Provided,  that  the  rate  voted  shall  remain 
the  maximum  until  revoked  or  changed  by  another  election. 

Sec.  15.    Local  Budgets. 

a.  The  request  for  funds  to  supplement  State  school  funds,  as  permitted 
under  the  above  conditions,  shall  be  filed  with  the  tax  levying  authorities 
in  each  county  and  city  administrative  unit  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  June  on  forms  provided  by  the  State  School  Commission.  The  tax  levy- 
ing authorities  in  such  units  may  approve  or  disapprove  this  supplemental 
budget  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  upon  the  approval  being  given,  the  same 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  School  Commission,  which  shall  have  the 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  object  or  item  contained  therein. 
In  the  event  of  approval,  by  the  State  School  Commission,  the  same  shall 
be  shown  in  detail  upon  the  minutes  of  said  tax  levying  body,  and  a 
special  levy  shall  be  made  therefor,  and  the  tax  receipt  shall  show  upon 
the  face  thereof  the  purpose  of  said  levy. 

b.  In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time,  each  county  and/or  city 
administrative  unit  may  file  a  Capital  Outlay  budget,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  tax  levying  authorities  and  the  State  School  Commission. 

c.  In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time,  each  county  and/or  city 
administrative  unit  shall  file  a  Debt  Service  budget,  which  shall  include 
Debt  Service  budgets  of  special  bond  tax  districts,  as  set  forth  in  Section 
sixteen  of  this  Act,  and  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tax 
levying  authorities  in  each  such  unit  and  the  State  School  Commission: 
Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  counties,  local  taxing  dis- 
tricts, and/or  special  charter  districts  from  levying  taxes  to  provide  for 
Debt  Service  requirements. 

The  tax  levying  authorities  in  each  of  the  aoove  named  units  filing  bud- 
gets from  local  funds  shall  report  their  action  on  said  budgets  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  and  the  same  shall  be  reported  to  the  State  School 
Commission  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August.  The  action  of  the  State 
School  Commission  on  all  requests  for  local  funds  budgets  shall  be  reported 
to  boards  of  education  and/or  school  governing  authorities  of  city  adminis- 
trative units  and  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  such  units  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  September. 

All  county-wide  school  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to  county  and  city 
administrative  units  and  distributed  monthly  on  a  per  capita  school  enroll- 
ment basis. 

Sec.  16.  School  Indebtedness.  If  a  boundary,  territorial  district,  or 
unit  in  which  a  special  bond  tax  has  heretofore  been  voted  or  in  any  way 
assumed  prior  to  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-three,  has 
been  or  may  be  divided  or  consolidated,  and  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  which 
has  been  or  may  be  otherwise  integrated  with  a  new  district  so  established 
under  any  reorganization  and/or  redistricting,  such  territorial  unit, 
boundary,  or  district,  special  taxing  or  special  charter,  which  has  been 
abolished  for  school  operating  purposes,  shall  remain  as  a  district  for  the 
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purpose  of  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  special  taxes  theretofore  voted  in 
any  unit,  boundary,  or  district,  special  taxing  or  special  charter,  for  the 
payment  of  bonds  issued  and/or  other  obligations  so  assumed,  the  said 
territorial  boundary,  district,  or  unit  shall  be  maintained  until  all  neces- 
sary taxes  have  been  levied  and  collected  therein  for  the  payment  of  such 
bonds  and/or  other  indebtedness  so  assumed.    Such  boundary,  unit,  or 

district  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  

"Special  Bond  Tax  Unit"  of  County. 

All  uncollected  taxes  which  have  been  levied  in  the  respective  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  operating  costs  of  the  schools  shall  re- 
main as  a  lien  against  the  property  as  originally  assessed  and  shall  be  col- 
lectible as  are  other  taxes  so  levied,  and  upon  collection,  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Debt  Service  fund  of  the  special  bond  tax  unit,  along  with  such 
other  funds  as  may  accrue  to  the  credit  of  said  unit;  and  in  the  event  there 
is  no  Debt  Service  requirement  upon  such  district,  all  amounts  so  collected 
for  whatever  purpose  shall  be  covered  into  the  county  treasury  to  be  used 
as  a  part  of  the  county  Debt  Service  for  schools:  Provided,  that  unpaid 
teachers'  vouchers  for  the  year  in  which  the  tax  was  levied  shall  be  a  prior 
lien:  Provided  further,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
abolishing  special  taxes  voted  in  any  city  administrative  unit  since  July 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-three. 

Sec.  17.  The  Operating  Budget.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board 
of  education  in  each  county  and  the  school  governing  authorities  in  each 
city  administrative  unit,  upon  receipt  of  the  tentative  allotment  of  State 
funds  for  operating  the  schools  and  the  approval  of  all  local  funds  budgets, 
including  supplements  to  State  funds  for  operating  schools  of  a  higher 
standard,  funds  for  extending  the  term,  funds  for  Debt  Service,  and  funds 
for  Capital  Outlay,  to  prepare  an  operating  budget  on  forms  provided  by 
the  State  and  file  the  same  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  State  School  Commission  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October. 
Each  operating  budget  shall  be  checked  by  the  State  School  Commission 
to  ascertain  if  it  is  in  acordance  with  the  allotment  of  State  funds  and  the 
approval  of  local  funds;  and  when  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  same, 
shall  be  the  total  school  budget  for  said  county  or  city  administrative  unit. 

Sec.  18.  Bonds.  That  the  State  School  Commission,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Local  Government  Commission,  shall  determine  and  provide 
all  bonds  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  State  school  funds. 

That  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  each  county  and  city  administrative 
unit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Commission,  shall 
provide  such  bonds  as  the  State  School  Commission  may  require  for  the 
protection  of  county  and  district  school  funds. 

Sec.  19.  Proviision  for  the  Disbursement  of  State  Funds.  That  payment 
of  the  State  fund  to  the  county  and  city  administrative  units  may  be  made 
in  monthly  installments,  at  such  time  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  prac- 
tical to  meet  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  eight-months'  school  term  in 
the  various  county  and  city  administrative  units:  Provided,  that  prior  to 
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the  payment  of  any  monthly  installment,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees  to  file  with  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  School  Commission  a  certified 
statement  of  all  salaries,  together  with  all  other  obligations  that  may  be 
due  and  payable,  said  statement  to  be  filed  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  each  month  next  preceding  the  maturity  of  the  obligations. 

When  it  shall  appear  to  the  State  School  Commission  from  said  certified 
statement  that  any  amounts  are  due  and  necessary  to  be  paid,  such  amounts 
shall  be  certified  to  the  State  Superintendent,  who  shall  draw  a  requisition 
on  the  State  Auditor  covering  the  same;  and  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the 
State  Treasurer  showing  the  amount  placed  to  their  credit,  the  duly  con- 
stituted authorities  may  issue  State  warrants  in  the  amount  so  certified: 
Provided,  that  no  funds  shall  be  released  for  payment  of  salaries  of  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  county  or  city  units  if  any  reports  required  to  be 
filed  by  the  State  school  authorities  are  more  than  thirty  days  over-due. 

Sec.  20.  Hoiv  School  Funds  Shall  he  Paid  Out.  That  school  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  as  follows: 

1.  State  School  Funds.  That  school  funds  shall  be  released  only  on  war- 
rants drawn  on  the  State  Treasurer  signed  by  the  chairman  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  county  board  of  education  for  county  administrative  units  and 
by  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  city  ad- 
ministrative units  and  countersigned  by  such  officer  as  the  county  govern- 
ment laws  may  require. 

2.  County  and  District  Funds.  All  county  and  district  funds  shall  be 
paid  out  only  on  warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  education  for  counties  and  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  city  administrative  units  and  countersigned  by 
such  officer  as  the  county  government  laws  may  require. 

Sec.  21.  Audit.  The  State  School  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Local  Government  Commission,  shall  cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of  all 
school  funds.  State,  county  and  district;  and  the  cost  of  said  audit  shall 
be  borne  by  each  fund  audited  in  proportion  to  the  total  funds  audited,  as 
determined  by  the  State  School  Commission.  The  tax  levying  authorities 
for  county  and  city  administrative  units  shall  make  provision  for  meeting 
their  proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  making  said  audit,  as  provided  in 
this  Act. 

Sec.  22.  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Sick  Leave.  The  provisions  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  all  school  employees, 
and  the  State  School  Commission  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
as  applicable  to  such  employees.  The  State  School  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered,  in  its  discretion,  to  make  provision  for  sick 
leave  with  pay  for  any  teacher  or  principal  not  exceeding  five  days  and  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  providing  for  necessary  substitutes  on 
account  of  said  sick  leave. 
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Sec.  23.  Purchase  of  Equipment  and  Supplies.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  boards  of  education  and/or  the  governing  bodies  of  city  adminis- 
trative units  to  purchase  all  supplies  and  materials  in  accordance  with 
contracts  awarded  and/or  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Division  of  Pur- 
chase and  Contract. 

Sec.  24.  School  Transportation.  The  control  and  management  of  all 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  public  school  children  shall  be  vested 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
State  School  Commission,  which  shall  have  authority  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  organization,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  the  school  transportation  facilities.  The  tax  levying  authorities  in  the 
various  counties  of  the  State  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  provide 
in  the  Capital  Outlay  budget  adequate  buildings  and  equipment  for  the 
storage  and  maintenance  of  all  school  busses.  Provision  shall  be  made  for 
the  adequate  inspection  each  thirty  days  of  each  vehicle  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  school  children,  and  a  record  of  such  inspection  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  administrative  unit.  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  administrative  officer  of  each  administrative  unit  to 
require  an  adequate  inspection  of  each  bus  at  least  once  each  thirty  days, 
the  report  or  reports  of  which  inspection  shall  be  filed  with  the  administra- 
tive officer.  Every  principal  upon  being  advised  of  any  defect  by  the  bus 
driver  shall  cause  a  report  of  such  defect  to  be  made  to  this  administrative 
officer  immediately,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  cause  such  defect  to  be 
remedied  before  such  bus  can  be  further  operated.  The  use  of  school 
busses  shall  be  limited  to  the  transportation  of  children  to  and  from  school 
for  the  regularly  organized  school  day:  Provided,  that  in  the  discretion  of 
the  county  superintendent  and  the  principal  of  the  school,  busses  may  be 
used  to  transport  children  entitled  to  attend  commencement  exercises. 

Sec.  25.  Bus  Routes.  In  establishing  the  route  to  be  followed  by  each 
school  bus  operated  as  a  part  of  the  State  school  transportation  system,  in 
all  schools  where  transportation  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided,  the 
State  School  Commission  shall,  unless  road  or  other  conditions  make  it 
inadvisable,  route  the  busses  so  as  to  get  within  one  mile  of  all  children 
who  live  more  than  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  school  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  The  State  shall  not  be  required  to  provide  transportation 
for  children  living  within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  the  school  in  which 
provision  for  their  instruction  has  been  made. 

Sec.  26.  Purchase  of  New  Equipment.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  all  school  busses  used  as 
replacements  for  old  public-owned  busses  which  were  operated  by  the 
State  during  the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-four  -  thirty- 
five.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  the  various 
counties  to  make  provision  in  the  Capital  Outlay  budget  for  the  purchase 
of  new  busses  needed  to  relieve  overcrowding  and  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  children  not  transported  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
thirty-four  -  thirty-five;  and  the  State  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  all 
new  busses  purchased  by  the  counties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
School  Commission  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  that  will  insure 
the  greatest  safety  for  the  children  possible,  including  a  standard  signaling 
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device  for  giving  the  public  due  notice  that  the  bus  is  making  a  stop.  Be- 
fore purchasing  any  new  school  busses  the  State  School  Commission  shall 
cause  to  be  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  most  modern  materials  and  con- 
struction for  insuring  the  safest  equipment  possible  within  the  funds  avail- 
able. 

Sec.  27.  Bus  Drivers.  The  authority  for  selecting  and  employing  the 
drivers  of  school  busses  shall  be  vested  in  the  principal  or  superintendent 
of  the  school  at  the  termination  of  the  route,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  school  committeemen  or  trustees  of  said  school  and  the  county  or  city 
superintendent  of  schools:  Provided,  that  each  driver  shall  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  having  him  located  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  truck  route 
as  possible;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  student  drivers  wherever  such 
is  deemed  advisable.  The  salary  paid  each  employee  in  the  operation  of 
the  school  transportation  system  shall  be  in  accordance  with  a  salary 
schedule  adopted  by  the  State  School  Commission  for  that  particular  type 
of  employee. 

Sec.  28.  Contract  Transportation.  In  counties  where  school  transporta- 
tion is  provided  by  contract  with  private  operators,  the  State  shall  provide 
funds  for  operating  costs  on  the  standards  adopted  for  public-owned 
busses,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  the  various 
counties  to  provide  in  the  Capital  Outlay  budget  the  additional  funds 
necessary  to  pay  contracts. 

Sec.  29.  Co-operation  With  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission  in 
Maintenance  of  Equipment.  The  State  School  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission 
in  coordinating  all  facilities  for  the  repair,  maintenance  and  upkeep  of 
equipment  to  be  used  by  the  State  School  Commission  in  the  school  trans- 
portation system.  In  all  cases  where  this  is  done  the  State  Highway  and 
Public  Works  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  in  the  amount  of  the  actual 
cost  involved  for  labor  and  parts  to  be  determined  by  an  itemized  state- 
ment filed  with  the  State  School  Commission. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  repeal  Sections  twenty-six,  twenty-seven, 
twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  thirty,  and  thirty-one  of  the  School  Machinery 
Act  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-three. 

Sec.  30.  Lunch  Rooms  May  le  Provided.  In  such  cases  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable  by  the  trustees  or  school  committee  in  any  school,  and  where  the 
same  may  be  deemed  necessary  because  of  the  distance  of  the  said  school 
from  places  where  meals  may  be  easily  obtained,  it  shall  be  competent  for 
the  said  trustees  and  the  said  school  committees,  as  a  part  of  the  functions 
of  the  said  public  schools,  to  provide  cafeterias  and  places  where  meals  may 
be  sold,  and  operate  or  cause  the  same  to  be  operated  for  the  convenience 
of  teachers,  school  officers  and  pupils  of  the  said  schools.  There  shall  be  no 
personal  liability  upon  the  said  trustees  and  school  committees,  or  mem- 
bers thereof,  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the  said  eating  places,  and  it 
is  understood  and  declared  that  the  same  are  carried  on  and  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  because  of  the  necessities  arising 
out  of  the  consolidation  of  the  said  schools  and  the  inconvenience  and 
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interruption  of  the  school  day  caused  by  seeking  the  meals  elsewhere: 
Provided,  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  State  for  the 
public  schools  shall  be  expended  for  the  operation  of  said  cafeterias  or 
eating  places,  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  Section  twenty-two  of  this  Act 
apply  to  the  employees  of  the  cafeterias  or  eating  places,  except  such  per- 
sons as  are  regularly  employed  otherwise  in  the  schools. 

Sec.  31.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction to  examine  the  records  of  the  county  to  see  that  the  proceeds 
from  the  poll  taxes  and  the  dog  taxes  are  correctly  accounted  for  to  the 
school  fund  each  year,  and  to  examine  the  records  of  the  several  courts 
of  the  county,  including  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  at  least  once  every 
three  months  to  see  that  all  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties,  and  any  other 
special  funds  accruing  to  the  county  school  fund  are  correctly  and  promptly 
accounted  for  to  the  school  fund;  and  if  the  county  superintendent  shall 
find  that  any  such  taxes  or  fines  are  not  correctly  and  promptly  accounted 
for  to  the  school  fund,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  prompt  report  thereof 
to  the  State  School  Commission  and  also  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Superior 
Court  holding  the  courts  in  the  district:  Provided,  that  in  any  county  hav- 
ing a  county  auditor,  county  accountant,  or  county  manager,  that  the  duties 
enjoined  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  performed  by  one  of 
said  oflScers;  and  if  there  are  two  or  more  such  officers  in  any  county,  then 
by  one  of  such  oflScers  in  the  order  named. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the  proceeds  of  poll  taxes,  dog  taxes,  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  penalties  to  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes,  and 
the  official  responsible  for  any  diversion  of  such  funds  to  other  purposes 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided,  however, 
that  this  Section  shall  not  be  construed  as  making  unlawful  the  use  of  such 
portions  of  said  funds  for  other  purposes  as  may  be  provided  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  32.  All  Public,  Public-Local,  or  Private  Laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in 
conflict  with  this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict  only,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. If  any  section,  part,  paragraph,  sentence  or  clause  of  this  Act 
shall  be  declared  unconstitutional  or  invalid  the  same  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  any  of  the  remaining  parts  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  33.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  11th 
day  of  May,  A.D.  1935. 


AN  ACT  TO  APPOINT  CERTAIN  ME3IBERS  OF  THE  BOARDS  OF  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
FIX  THEIR  TERMS  OF  OFFICE,  AND  LIMIT  COMPENSATION  AT 
STATE  EXPENSE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  hereinafter  named  persons  are  hereby  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  County  Boards  of  Education  for  the  several  counties  in  the  State 
as  follows,  to  wit : 
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Alamance — Dr.  J.  C.  Wilkins,  E.  J.  Braxton,  A.  J.  Ellington,  J.  J.  Lambeth, 
J.  E.  Sellers. 

Alexander — George  W.  Watts,  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  W.  Sliotwell  Patter- 
son, for  a  term  of  four  years ;  E.  E.  Lackey,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Alleghany — John  C.  Halsey,  G.  N.  Evans, 
Anson — K.  M.  Hardison,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Ashe — B.  F.  Kilby,  Rev.  Ed.  Davis,  David  Burkett,  each  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

Avery — Dr.  R.  H.  Hardin,  Carl  "Wiseman,  H.  B.  Burleson. 
Beaufort— F.  Cowell,  S.  B.  Ethridge,  Dr.  John  Bonner,  Dr.  W.  T.  Ralph, 
Ottis  Barr. 

Bertie — Henry  Spruill,  D.  R.  Britton. 

Bladen — Walter  H.  Grimsley,  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  Homer  L.  Tatum, 
for  a  term  of  six  years ;  Dr.  S.  S.  Hutchinson,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Brimsivick-—W.  Claude  Gore,  U.  L.  Rourk,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Biincomhe—B.  E.  Morgan,  C.  J.  Ebbs,  Jas.  S.  Howell,  J.  C.  Rich.  J.  V. 
Erskine,  A.  O.  Mooneyham,  T.  Luther  Maney. 

Burke — L.  F.  Brink! ey,  C.  P.  Whisenant,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  Paul 
Dale,  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  J.  E.  Coulter,  M.  S.  Arney,  each  for  a  term  of 
six  years. 

CaMrrus — W.  R.  Odell,  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  Arthur  K.  Morrison, 
George  G.  Allen,  Olin  D.  Benson,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  R.  L.  Hart- 
sell,  Harry  E.  Cline,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Caldivell—A.  D.  Abernathy,  R.  B.  Bush,  W.  C.  Taylor,  E.  L.  Steele,  J.  E. 
Shell. 

Camden — George  W.  Burnham,  R.  L.  Bray,  G.  S.  Staples. 
Carteret — C.  V.  Webb,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Casn- ell— Claude  G.  Chandler,  W.  L.  Miles,  J.  B.  Turner. 
Catawha — N.  J.  Sigmon,  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  Clarence  Clapp,  for  a 
term  of  six  years. 

Chatham — M.  M.  Bridgers,  E.  R.  Hinton,  Sam  Hinton. 
Cherokee — Fred.  Martin,  W.  S.  Dickey,  R.  H.  King. 

Choivan — S.  E.  Morris,  Gertrude  Cofield  Winslow,  Fannie  Lamb  Wood,  Isaac 
Byrum,  Luther  Belch. 

Clay — Frank  C.  Moore,  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  John  H.  Brendle,  for  a 
term  of  four  years ;  Fred.  D.  Pass,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Cleveland}— C.  D.  Forney,  J.  L.  Hord,  O.  F.  Austell,  A.  L.  Calton,  Coy 
McSwain. 

Columhus — A.  P.  Rogers,  F.  T.  Wooten.  Carl  Mears,  R.  G.  Burns,  I.  T. 
Newton. 

Craven — C.  A.  Seifert,  J.  H.  Elliott,  Jather  Peterson,  R.  L.  Sermons,  George 
W.  DeBruhl. 

Curtiberland — ^Alex.  A.  Davis,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Currituck — Norman  Hughes,  H.  G,  Dozier,  C.  C.  Boswood. 
Dare — O.  E.  Mann,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Davidson — Dr.  F.  L.  Mock,  Baxter  Carter,  H.  Grady  Sink. 
Davie — J.  B.  Johnstone,  I.  P.  Graham,  George  Evans. 

Duplin — Robert  M.  Carr,  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  John  G.  Bostic,  for  a 
term  of  six  years. 

Durham— Dt.  W.  I.  Cranford,  T.  O.  Sorrell,  E.  S.  Boothe,  J.  M.  Cheek, 
H.  L.  Umstead,  Sr. 
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Edgecombe — Leslie  Calhoun,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Forsythr—P.  Frank  Hanes,  H.  A.  Pfohl,  James  J.  Griffith. 

Franklin — John  D.  Morris,  Mrs.  D.  T.  Fuller,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Gaston — S.  N.  Boyee,  0.  E.  Hutchinson,  Sr.,  M.  A.  Stroup. 

Gates— n.  F.  Parker,  J.  C.  Holland,  S.  P.  Cross. 

Graham — Roy  O.  Sherrill,  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  J.  B.  Walters,  for  a 
term  of  four  years ;  E.  C,  Cody,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Granville— J.  W.  Dean,  E.  C.  Hobgood,  R.  H.  Whitfield,  R.  L.  Noblin,  B.  F. 
Dean. 

Greene — W.  E.  Sugg,  R.  P.  Lane,  Ed.  S.  Taylor,  D.  S.  Harper,  L.  C.  Edwards. 
Guilford—^.  J.  Stern,  H.  A.  Millis,  J.  H.  Joyner,  E.  T.  Coble. 
Halifax — H.  T.  Clark,  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  R.  L.  Towe,  for  a  term  of 
four  years ;  R.  C.  Rives,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Harnett— U.  W.  Prince,  J.  A.  Hockaday,  J.  C.  Byrd. 
Haywood — Homer  V.  Cagle,  R.  T.  Messer,  J.  B.  Best. 
Henderson — Floyd  E.  Osborne,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Hertford— R.  R.  Copeland,  W.  A.  Thomas,  J.  E.  Mitchell. 
HoTce—N.  B.  Blue,  J.  C.  Thomas,  A.  W.  Wood,  Carl  Riley,  Louis  Parker. 
Hyde— J.  M.  Credle,  S.  M.  Gibbs,  A.  C.  Credle. 

Iredell— J.  A.  Dobson,  J.  A.  Craven,  S.  H.  Houston,  W.  P.  Sharpe,  Jr.,  C.  H. 
Knox. 

Jackson— J.  H.  Long,  P.  N.  Price,  T.  C.  Ledbetter.  J.  E.  Rodgers,  T.  B. 
Cowen,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Johnston— B.  B.  Adams,  P.  B.  Chamblee,  J.  W.  Woodard,  W.  H.  Call,  C.  G. 
Holt. 

Jones — F.  J.  Koonce,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Lee — R.  E.  Marks,  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  J.  A.  Overton,  for  a  term  of 
six  years. 

Lenoir — Horace  L.  Sutton,  Emmett  Taylor,  W.  B.  Becton,  D.  W.  Wood, 
R.  G.  Hodges. 

Lincoln — Dr.  W.  G.  Bandy,  T.  A.  Warlick,  A.  A.  Beam,  Dorsey  Rhyne, 
P.  V.  Cobb. 

Macon— G.  W.  Dowdle,  Frank  H.  Hill,  W.  D.  Barnard. 

Madison — J.  Clyde  Brown,  Chan.  W.  Balding,  Joe  Worley,  Wayne  Peek, 
Lee  Ramsey. 

Martin — E.  H.  Ange,  J.  W.  Eubanks,  J.  T.  Barnhill,  George  C.  Griffin. 

McDowell — M.  L.  Good,  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  James  C.  Goforth,  for  a 
term  of  four  years;  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Mecklenburg — D.  A.  Pressley,  J.  Wilson  Alexander,  each  for  a  term  of  two 
years ;  R.  E.  McDowell,  B.  D.  Funderburk,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Mitchell — Tarp  Turbyfill,  W.  M.  Wiseman,  I.  J.  Woody,  Dr.  W.  B.  Masters, 
Miss  Lydia  Holman. 

Montgomery — Mrs.  Clyde  Capel,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Moore — John  W.  Graham,  F.  H.  Underwood,  F.  W.  Von  Cannon,  W.  P. 
Saunders,  W.  B.  Graham. 

l^ash — John  W.  Roberson,  G.  L.  Jones,  T.  E.  Ricks. 

islew  Hanover — John  Marshall,  James  C.  Roe,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Meister,  L.  T. 
Landen,  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard. 

Northampton — W.  Harry  Stephenson,  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  W.  R. 
Parker,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Onslow— R.  P.  Hinton,  A.  T.  Redd,  I.  T.  Rawls,  R.  V.  Venters,  D.  B. 
Sanders. 
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Orange — E.  Clyde  Compton,  M.  W.  Durham,  E.  L.  Lockhart. 
Pamlico — M.  D.  Powers,  Jesse  W.  Dixon,  Jarvis  B.  Brinson,  E.  E.  Mays, 
S.  E.  McCotter. 

Pasquotank — A.  W.  Stanton,  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  S.  0.  Scott,  for  a  term 
of  four  years. 

Pender — W.  W.  Pearsall,  Albert  H.  Page,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  Moses 
B.  Daniels,  for  a  term  of  four  years;  George  F.  Devane,  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

Perquimans— T.  S.  White,  W.  E.  Dail,  J.  H.  Baker,  J.  H.  Miller,  S.  M.  Long. 
Person — George  W.  Walker,  W.  R.  Wilkerson,  E.  E.  Bradsher,  N.  H.  Mont- 
gomery, R.  G.  Cole. 

Pitt — L.  C.  Arthur,  for  a  term  of  two  years;  W.  J.  Smith,  for  a  term  of 
six  years. 

Polk—R.  M.  Hall,  G.  E.  Bell,  H.  E.  Thompson,  H.  P.  Sharp,  T.  J.  McDowell. 

Randolph — J.  A.  Martin,  for  a  term  of  two  years;  L.  C.  Smith,  for  a  term 
of  four  years ;  L.  F.  Ross,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Richmond — Joe  A.  Howell,  for  a  term  of  two  years;  D.  A.  Parsons,  J.  M. 
Dockery,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  W.  R.  Land,  R.  R.  Simmons,  each  for 
a  term  of  six  years. 

Roheson — R.  P.  Edwards,  Mrs.  L.  I.  Grantham,  A.  B.  McRae,  John  Blount 
McLeod,  Miss  Mary  McEachern,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Rockingham— C.  P.  Wall,  J.  L.  Roberts,  W.  B.  Kiker,  L.  W.  Matthews,  T.  J. 
Garrett. 

Rowan — W.  F.  Thompson,  J.  F.  McKnight,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years; 
H.  E.  Isenhour,  R.  L.  Lyerly,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Rutherford — J.  T.  Harris,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Samp-^on — John  C.  Warren,  Martin  D.  Jackson,  M.  F.  Troublefield. 

Scotland — William  McKenzie,  T.  L.  Hendley,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years ; 
James  A.  Buie,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Stanly— Q.  E.  C.  Coble,  J.  F.  Shinn. 

Stokes — ^J.  Reid  Forrest,  Dr.  Grady  E.  Stone,  John  W.  Priddy. 
Surry— G.  C.  Hauser,  Wesley  Scott,  W.  S.  Comer,  F.  W.  Graham,  W.  A. 
Jackson,  Joe  Hall. 

Swain — S.  W.  Black,  Signey  Queen,  R.  C.  Brendle. 

Transylvania — Dr.  Chas.  L.  Newland,  Mrs.  Flora  Holliday,  Edgar  Reid. 
Tyrrell— W.  J.  Wliite,  R.  S.  Knight,  Jr.,  C.  F.  Kemp. 

Union^C.  C.  Burris,  T.  L.  Price,  S.  A.  Latham,  H.  Grady  Hawfield,  J.  H. 
Myers. 

Vance — R.  F.  Thompson,  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  E.  R.  Boyd,  C.  E.  Greene, 
each  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Wake — Dr.  J.  P.  Hunter,  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  A.  V.  Baucom,  for  a 
term  of  four  years ;  N.  Y.  Gulley,  M.  C.  Chamblee,  each  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

Warren — L.  C.  Kinsey,  F.  M.  Drake,  R.  A.  King,  Harry  W.  Walker,  Jesse 
P.  T.  Harris. 

Washington — C.  N.  Davenport,  Jr.,  P.  H.  Darden. 

Watauga— J.  B.  Horton,  Will  C.  Walker,  Thomas  H.  Cofeey,  Jr. 

Wayne — Mrs.  C.  W.  Ivey,  J.  Dallie  Hines,  W.  R.  Allen,  each  for  a  term  of 
four  years ;  R.  L.  Cox,  Luby  Jones,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Wilkes — R.  R.  Church,  for  a  term  of  two  years;  D.  F.  Shepherd,  for  a 
term  of  four  years ;  C.  O.  McNeil,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
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Wilson — John  L.  Bryant,  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  J.  H.  Thompson,  W.  B. 
Barnes,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  O.  B.  Bullock,  Doane  Herring,  each 
for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Yadkin — M.  V.  Fleming,  J.  H.  Speas,  Lloyd  Graver. 

Yancey — J.  W.  Howell,  Horace  S.  Edge,  Wilson  Edwards, 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  several  County  Boards  of  Education  appointed 
by  this  Act  shall  qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  shall,  unless 
otherwise  herein  provided,  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years  from  and  after 
the  first  Monday  in  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified,  and,  together  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  several  counties  whose  terms  will  not 
expire  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  respective  counties. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  oust  or  displace  any  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  any  county  where  the  term  of  such  member,  as 
now  provided  by  law,  extends  beyond  the  first  Monday  in  May,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

In  case  of  any  conflict  between  the  existing  term  of  any  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  any  county  and  the  term  of  any  member  appointed  by 
this  Act,  then  the  present  incumbent  shall  be  deemed  and  held  as  the  legal 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  particular  county :  Provided,  that 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  repeal  any  part  of  House  Bill  Number 
two  hundred  ninety-four,  entitled  "An  Act  appointing  a  Board  of  Education 
for  Yancey  County."  applicable  only  to  Yancey  County,  and  the  members 
therein  named  shall  be  the  only  members  of  said  Board  of  Education  of 
Yancey  County. 

Sec.  3,  That  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  not  exceeding  five  members  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  shall  be 
borne  out  of  the  State  school  fund ;  for  any  number  in  excess  of  five,  out  of 
the  county  school  fund. 

Sec,  4,  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the  date 
of  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  4th  day 
of  May,  A.D.  1935. 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWO,  PUBLIC 
LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-THREE, 
RELATING  TO  THE  APPOINTMENT  AND  ELECTION  OF  COUNTY 
SUPERINTEDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  DISTRICT 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEEMEN,  AND  TO  RE-ENACT  THE  SAID  LAW. 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  Session  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  thirty-five,  is  about  to  appoint  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  several  Counties  of  the  State ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  General  Assembly  in  passing 
said  Act  to  provide  that  the  newly  constituted  Boards  of  Education,  com- 
posed of  members  who  hold  over  and  newly  appointed  members  of  the  said 
Board,  shall  appoint  and  elect  the  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  District  School  Committeemen  in  and  for  the  said  Counties ; 
Now,  Therefore, 
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The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  any  action  by  any  County  Board  of  Education  in  any 
County  in  this  State,  purporting  and  attempting  to  select,  appoint  or  elect  a 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  District  School  Committee- 
men of  said  County,  taken  and  had,  or  attempted  to  be  taken  and  had  before 
the  appointment  and  qualification  of  the  Boards  of  Education  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five  for  the  next  biennium.  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  null,  void,  and  of  no  force  or  validity. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  County  Boards  of  Education  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five,  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  first  Monday  in  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five, 
proceed  with  the  selection  of  a  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  shall  hold  office  from  the  date  of  his  election,  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
or  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified ;  and  such  Boards  of  Education 
shall  also  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  Monday  in  May,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five,  to  appoint  District  School  Committeemen 
for  their  respective  Counties,  who  shall  likewise  hold  office  from  the  date 
of  their  selection  and  qualification  for  a  period  of  two  years,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  Act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  30th  day 
of  March,  A.D.  1935. 


AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  TRANSFER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
SINKING  FUNDS  TO  COUNTY  TREASURERS. 

The  General  AssemMy  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  bonds  of  special  school  districts 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  assumed  by  the  county  in  which  such  district 
is  located,  all  taxes  levied  and  collected  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest 
upon  said  bonds  and  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  the  retirement  of  said  bond^, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  l)y  the  Sheriff  or  Tax  Collector. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  a  uniform  debt  service  tax  is  levied  and  collected  by  the 
county  in  which  school  district  bonds  are  now  outstanding  and  have  been 
assumed  by  the  county,  all  of  said  tax  so  levied  and  collected  shall  be  paid  to 
the  County  Treasurer  and  the  County  Treasurer  shall  allocate  to  each  issue 
of  school  district  bonds  its  proportionate  part  of  the  tax  so  levied  and  col- 
lected each  year. 

Sec  3.  That  in  all  cases  where  school  district  bonds  have  been  assumed 
or  may  hereafter  be  assumed  by  the  county  in  which  district  is  located  any 
and  all  moneys  and  securities  held  by  the  Treasurer,  Trustee  or  Committee 
of  such  district  or  Sinking  Fund  Commissioner,  is  authorized  to  transfer 
any  and  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  such  sinking  fund  account 
to  the  County  Treasurer  of  such  county  and  upon  the  transfer  of  such  funds 
and  securities  and  a  proper  accounting  therefor  such  District  Treasurer, 
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Trustee,  Committee  or  Sinking  Fund  Commissioner  shall  be  discharged  from 
further  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  and  accounting  for  such 
sinking  funds. 

Sec.  4.    This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Richmond  County. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  26th  day 
of  April,  A.D.  1935. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
REFUNDING  AND  FUNDING  BONDS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "School  District"  shall  l)e  deemed 
to  include  each  special  school  taxing  district,  local  tax  district  and  special 
charter  district  by  which  or  on  behalf  of  which  bonds  have  heretofore  been 
issued  and  are  now  outstanding. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  law  heretofore  enacted  or 
enacted  hereafter  at  the  present  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  affect  the  continued  existence  of  school  districts  or  the  levy  of  taxes 
therein  for  the  payment  of  bonds,  each  such  school  district  shall  continue  in 
existence  with  the  boundaries  heretofore  established  until  all  bonds  thereof 
now  outstanding  or  bonds  issued  to  refund  the  same,  together  with  interest 
thereon,  shall  be  paid. 

Sec  8.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  any  such 
school  district  is  located  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  bonds  at  one  time  or 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  or  funding  the  principal  or 
interest  of  any  bonds  of  such  school  district  then  outstanding.  Such  refund- 
ing or  funding  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  school  district  and 
they  may  be  sold  or  delivered  in  exchange  for  or  upon  the  extinguishment 
of  the  obligations  or  indebtedness  refunded  or  funded.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act,  such  refunding  and  funding  bonds  shall  be  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  the 
Local  Government  Act  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 
thereto.  The  tax  levying  body  or  bodies  authorized  l)y  law  to  levy  taxes  for 
the  payment  of  the  bonds,  the  principal  or  interest  of  which  shall  be  refunded 
or  funded  shall  levy  annually  a  special  tax  on  all  taxable  property  in  such 
school  district  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  said  refunding 
or  funding  bonds  as  the  same  become  due. 

Sec  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  11th  day 
of  May,  A.D.  1935. 
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AN  ACT  PROVTDIG  FOR  THE  FUNDING  OR  REFUNDING  OF  PRINCI« 
PAXi  AND  INTEREST  OF  LOANS  MADE  FROM  THE  STATE  LITER- 
ARY FUND  AND  FROM  ANY  SPECIAL  BUILDING  FUND  OF  THE 
STATE. 

The  General  Assemhly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  any  case  where  a  loan  has  heretofore  been  made  from  the 
State  Literary  Fund  or  from  any  Special  Building  Fund  of  the  State  to  the 
County  Board  of  Education  of  a  County  and  such  County  has  heretofore  or 
shall  hereafter  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  funding  or 
refunding  interest  on  or  the  principal  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  notes  evidencing 
such  loan,  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  accept  funding  or  refunding  bonds  or  notes  of  such  County  in  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  or  the  principal  of  the  notes  evidencing  such  loan  ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  issuance  of  such  funding  or  refunding  bonds  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  In  any  case  where  the  funding  or  refunding  of  interest  on  or  the 
principal  of  such  notes  shall  constitute  a  part  of  a  refunding  plan  or  program 
of  the  County,  and  the  terms  of  such  funding  or  refunding  shall  be  accepted 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  holders  of  the  County's  obligations  to  put  same 
into  effect,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  authorize  the  acceptance  of 
such  funding  or  refunding  bonds  or  notes  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions, 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  as  have  been  agreed  upon  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  other  holders  of  the  County's  obligations  to  put  same  into 
effect. 

Sec,  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  10th  day 
of  May,  A.D.  1935. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DELINQUENT 
AMOUNTS  DUE  THE  STATE  LITERAJIY  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDING 
REVOLVING  FUND  FROM  THE  VARIOUS  COUNTIES. 

The  General  Assemldy  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  all  instances  where  any  sum  or  amount  is  due  from  any 
County  Board  of  Education  or  school  unit  therein  to  the  State  or  to  the  Lit- 
erary Fund  or  to  the  Revolving  Fund  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  provid- 
ing loans  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings ;  and  where  any  sum  or 
amount  is  payable  to  such  County  by  reason  of  any  contract  made  on 
behalf  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  or  its  successor,  the  State  High- 
way and  Public  Works  Commission,  for  loans  made  to  such  Commission  by 
such  County  in  behalf  of  roads ;  it  shall  be  competent  and  lawful  to  offset  the 
amount  due  such  County  on  account  of  any  contract  made  with  the  State 
Highway  Commission  or  its  successor,  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works 
Commission,  not  assigned  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  by  the  amount  due 
by  such  County  or  Board  of  Education  or  school  unit  in  said  County  to  the 
State  or  to  the  Literary  Fund  or  the  Revolving  Fund  set  up  by  the  General 
Assembly  providing  loans  for  construction  of  school  buildings. 
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Sec.  2.  If  the  amount  due  such  County  on  account  of  loans  made  to  the 
State  Highway  Commission  or  its  successor,  the  State  Highway  and  Public 
Works  Commission,  and  not  assigned  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  is 
insufficient  to  pay  the  amount  due  the  State  or  the  Literary  Fund  or  to  the 
Revolving  Fund  by  such  County,  then  the  amount  due  such  County  on  account 
of  loans  to  the  Highway  Commission  shall  be  credited  on  the  amount  due  by 
such  County  to  the  State  or  Literary  Fund  or  Revolving  Fund. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  and  other  officers  of  the  State  charged  with  the  duty 
of  disbursing  any  funds  by  reason  of  such  contract  between  the  State  High- 
way Commission  or  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission  already 
made  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  are  required  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  section  and  shall  not  issue  or  authorize  issuance  of  any  voucher 
contrary  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  10th  day  of 
May,  A.D.  1935. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  COMPENSATION  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
KILLED  AND/OR  INJURED  WHILE  RIDING  ON  A  SCHOOL  BUS  TO 
AND  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE:  AND  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION  TO  SET  ASIDE 
CERTAIN  FUNDS  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE  OUT  OF  WHICH  MEDICAL 
AND  HOSPITAL  EXPENSES  AND  DEATH  CLAIMS  SHALL  BE  PAID. 

2'he  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  School  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  shall,  and  it  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  set  up  in  its  budget  for  the  operation  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  a  sum  of  money  which  it  deems  sufficient  to 
pay  the  claims  hereinafter  authorized  and  provided  for. 

Sec.  .2.  That  the  State  School  Commission  be,  and  it  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  out  of  said  sum  provided  for  this  purpose  to  the  parent, 
guardian,  executor,  or  administrator  of  any  school  child,  who  may  be  injured 
and/or  whose  death  results  from  injuries  received  while  such  child  is  riding  on 
a  school  bus  to  and  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  medical,  surgical, 
hospital,  and  funeral  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  such  injuries  and/or 
death  of  such  child  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and 
no  one-hundredths  dollars  ($600.00). 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  compensation  as  authorized  under  Section  two  of  this 
Act  shall  be  forever  barred,  unless  a  claim  be  filed  with  the  State  School 
Commission  within  one  year  after  the  accident,  and  if  death  results  from  the 
accident,  unless  a  claim  be  filed  with  the  said  Commission  within  one  year 
thereafter. 

Sec.  4,  That  the  State  School  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered, under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  said  School  Com- 
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mission,  to  approve  any  claim  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  when  such  claim 
is  so  approved,  such  action  shall  be  final ;  and  payment  made  by  the  School 
Commission  for  hospital  and  medical  treatment  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
benefits  provided  in  Section  two  hereof,  and  said  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  to  pay  medical  and  hospital  and  funeral  bills  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed,  however,  the  benefits  herein  provided  for. 

Sec,  5.  That  the  claims  authorized  in  Section  two  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
by  the  said  School  Commission,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  injury, 
received  by  said  school  child  shall  have  been  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
driver  of  the  said  school  bus ;  provided  that  whenever  there  is  recovery  on 
account  of  said  accident  by  the  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  administrator 
of  such  child,  against  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  the  amount  expended 
by  the  State  School  Commission  hereunder  shall  constitute  a  paramount  lien 
on  any  judgment  recovered  by  said  parent,  guardian,  or  administrator,  and 
shall  be  discharged  before  any  money  is  paid  to  said  parent,  guardian,  or 
administrator,  on  account  of  said  judgment. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  State  shall 
be  liable  for  sickness,  disease,  and  for  personal  injuries  sustained  while  not 
actually  riding  on  the  bus  to  and  from  the  school,  and  for  personal  injuries 
received  otherwise  than  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  such  bus. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  26th  day 
of  April,  A.D.  1935. 
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AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  ANY  PERSON,  PARTNERSHIP,  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PERSONS,  OR  CORPORATION  THAT  MAY  HEREAFTER  BE  ORGAN- 
IZED AS  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  COMPLY 
WITH  THEIR  CONTRACTS  WITH  THE  STUDENTS,  ETC.,  WHO 
MATRICULATE  WITH  THEM  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  TAKING  COM- 
MERCIAL COURSES  IN  ACCOUNTING,  BOOKKEEPING,  STENOG- 
RAPHY, STENOTYPY,  TELEGRAPHY,  TYPING,  AND  OTHER 
BRANCHES  GENERALLY  INCLUDED  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  OF 
SUCH  SCHOOLS;  TO  REQUIRE  SUCH  INSTITUTIONS,  BEFORE  COL- 
LECTING FEES,  TUITION,  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  FROM  STU- 
DENTS WHO  DESIRE  TO  TAKE  SUCH  COURSES  IN  SUCH  INSTITU- 
TIONS, TO  ENTER  INTO  A  BOND  EXECUTED  BY  STANDARD  AND 
SOLVENT  GUARANTY  COMPANIES  GUARANTEEING  THE  REFUND 
OF  SUCH  FEES,  TUITION,  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  AS  ARE  PAID, 
IN  CASE  THE  PROMOTERS,  OFFICERS,  AND  AGENTS  OF  SUCH 
INSTITUTIONS  FAIL  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THEIR  CONTRACT;  TO 
PROVIDE  PENAXTIES  FOR  FAILURE  TO  REFUND  TO  ANY  STU- 
DENT THE  AMOUNTS  AVHENEVER  THE  PROMOTERS,  OFFICERS 
AND  AGENTS  OF  SUCH  INSTITUTIONS  FAIL  TO  COMPLY  WITH 
THEIR  CONTRACT  TO  GIVE  AND  FURNISH  TRAINING  IN  COM- 
MERCIAL COURSES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CONTRACT  ENTERED 
INTO. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  A  couimercial  college  or  business  school  shall  be  defined  as 
follows ;  Any  partnership,  association  of  persons,  or  any  corporation  which 
teaches,  publicly,  for  compensation,  any  or  all  the  branches  of  accounting, 
bookkeeping,  stenotypy,  stenography,  typing,  telegraphy,  and  other  commer- 
cial subjects  which  are  usually  taught  in  commercial  colleges  or  business 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  partnership,  association  of  persons,  or  any  corpora- 
tion which  may  desire  to  open  a  commercial  college,  or  to  establish  a  branch 
college  or  school  in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  bookkeeping,  sten- 
ography, stenotypy,  typing,  telegraphy,  and  other  courses  which  are  usually 
taught  in  commercial  colleges,  before  commencing  business  must  secure  a 
permit  from  the  State  Board  of  Commercial  Education  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  authorizing  such  person,  partnersliip,  association  of  persons  or  cor- 
porations to  open  and  conduct  such  commercial  college  or  branch  college  or 
school. 

The  State  Board  of  Commercial  Education  shall  consist  of  the  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  and  the  owner  and  operator  of  an  accredited  business  or 
commercial  school  that  has  been  in  operation  within  the  State  for  five  years, 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  having  no  vote,  will  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Ex-officio  Secretary.  The  member  who  is  a  com- 
mercial school  owner  or  operator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
shall  serve  for  three  years  or  until  his  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
taken  office. 

Sec.  3.  That  application  for  such  permit  to  open  and  conduct  a  business 
school  shall  state  specifically  the  name  of  such  person,  partnership  or  corpora- 
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tion,  and  said  application  shall  be  filed  with  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  the  County  in  which  the  proposed  commercial  college  or  school  is 
to  operate.  If,  after  due  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  it  has  been  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  appli- 
cant's efficiency  and  good  moral  character  for  fair  and  honest  dealings  with 
their  students  and  with  the  public,  then  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  shall  endorse  his  approval  of  the  application  and  forward  it  to  the 
State  Board  of  Commercial  Education  at  Raleigh  for  action  thereon.  Before 
such  permit  shall  be  issued,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  State  Board  of 
Commercial  Education  a  fee  of  ten  ($10)  dollars  as  a  minimum,  and  twenty- 
five  ($25)  dollars  as  a  maximum,  the  amount  needed  being  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  Commercial  Education,  which  fees  shall  be  paid 
annually  on  the  first  day  of  July  to  the  said  Board  so  long  as  said  school 
shall  continue  to  operate.  Said  fees  shall  be  used  for  ofiice  and  traveling 
expenses  by  said  Board  or  its  authorized  representatives  for  investigating 
applications  for  conducting  commercial  schools  and  also  complaints  against, 
such  schools,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  keep  an  account  of  all 
moneys  received  and  disbursed  which  account  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to 
inspection  by  all  persons  operating  commercial  schools  and  licensed  Dy  said 
Board. 

Sec.  4.  Before  the  Board  of  Commercial  Education  shall  issue  such  per- 
mit, the  person,  partnership,  association  of  persons,  or  corporation  shall  exe- 
cute a  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  signed  by  a  solvent 
guaranty  company  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
payable  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  in  which  such  col- 
lege, branch  college,  or  school  will  be  located  and  conduct  its  business,  condi- 
tioned that  the  principal  in  said  bond  will  carry  out  and  comply  with  each 
and  all  contracts,  made  and  entered  into  by  said  college  or  branch  college  or 
school,  acting  by  and  through  its  officers  and  agents,  with  any  student  who 
desires  to  enter  such  college  and  to  take  any  course  in  commercial  training, 
and  to  pay  back  to  such  student  all  amounts  collected  for  tuition  and  fees  in 
case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  parties  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Board 
of  Commercial  Education  to  open  and  conduct  a  commercial  college,  or 
branch  college  or  school,  to  comply  with  its  contracts  to  give  the  instruc- 
tions contracted  for,  and  for  the  full  period  evidenced  by  such  contract. 

Such  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  of  the  County  in 
which  the  college  or  branch  or  school  executing  the  bond  is  located,  and 
recorded  by  such  Clerk  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  In  any  and  all  cases  where  the  party  receiving  the  permit  from  the 
Board  of  Commercial  Education  fails  to  comply  with  any  contracts  made  and 
entered  into  with  any  student  or  with  the  parents  or  guardian  shall  have  a 
cause  of  action  against  the  sureties  on  the  bond  as  herein  provided  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  payments  made  to  such  person,  with  six  (6)  per  cent 
interest  from  the  date  of  payment  of  said  amount.  For  a  proven  violation 
of  its  contracts  with  its  students,  the  Board  of  Commercial  Education  is 
authorized  to  revoke  the  license  issued  to  the  offending  school.  Through 
periodic  reports  required  of  licensed  commercial  schools  and  by  inspections 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Commercial  Education  or  its  author- 
ized representatives,  the  Board  of  Commercial  Education  shall  have  general 
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supervision  over  commercial  schools  of  the  State,  the  object  of  said  supervi- 
sion being  to  protect  the  public  welfare  by  having  the  licensed  commercial 
schools  to  maintain  proper  school  quarters,  equipment  and  teaching  forces 
and  of  having  the  school  carry  out  its  advertised  promises  and  its  contracts 
made  with  its  students  and  patrons. 

Sec.  6,  Any  person,  or  each  member  of  any  partnership,  or  each  member  of 
any  association  of  persons,  or  each  officer  of  any  corporation  which  opens  and 
conducts  a  commercial  college  or  branch  college  or  school  without  first  having 
obtained  the  permit  required  in  Section  two  of  this  Act,  and  without  first 
having  executed  the  bond  required  in  Section  four  of  this  Act.  shall  be  guilty 
of  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
($100.00)  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  ($500.00)  dollars,  and  each 
<lay  said  college  continues  to  be  open  and  operated  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  established 
university,  commercial  college,  college,  regular  high  school  or  any  State  insti- 
tution which  has  heretofore  adopted  or  which  may  hereafter  adopt  one  or 
more  commercial  courses,  provided  the  tuition  fees  and  charges,  if  any,  made 
by  such  university,  commercial  college,  college,  or  regular  high  school  shall 
be  collected  by  their  regular  officers  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  proprietors  or  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  such  uni- 
versity, commercial  college,  college,  or  high  school. 

Sec.  8.  All  persons,  partnerships,  associations  of  persons,  which  are  non- 
residents of  North  Carolina,  or  corporations  organized  and  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  any  other  State,  must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
before  such  can  open  and  conduct  a  commercial  college  or  branch  college  or 
school  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  9.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  is  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  or  by  any  other  court  of  final  jurisdiction,  and  is  held  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional and  void,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  or  nullify  any  other  part  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  29th  day 
of  April.  A.D.  1935. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  A  RENTALt  SYSTEM  FOR  TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  THE  STATE  AND  TO  PROMOTE  ECON- 
OMY AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  ADOPTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  General  Assemhly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  Governor  Appoints:  There  is  hereby  created  a  State  Text- 
book Purchase  and  Rental  Commission  of  five  members,  as  follows :  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  ex-officio  chairman,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  (Contract,  and  two 
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members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for  a  term  of  two  years  each. 
Said  appointive  members  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the  law  provides 
for  members  of  the  State  School  Commission.  The  expense  and  cost  of  said 
Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  available  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  Powers  and  duties  of  Commission.  The  said  Text-book  Purchase 
and  Rental  Commission  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to : 

(1)  Acquire  by  contract,  and/or  purchase,  such  text-books  and  instruc- 
tional supplies,  w^hich  are,  or  may  be  on  the  adopted  list  of  the  State 
Standard  Course  of  Study,  as  the  Commission  may  find  necessary  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(2)  Provide  a  system  of  distribution  of  said  text-books  and  supplies  to  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  distribute  such  books  as 
are  provided  under  the  rental  system  without  the  use  of  any  depository  other 
than  some  agency  of  the  State. 

(3)  Provide  for  uniform  rental  charge  for  said  text-books  and  supplies  to 
the  children  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Said  rental 
charge  shall  be  collected  annually  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  said  text-books  and  supplies :  Provided  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  text-books  from  said  Commission 
needed  for  any  child  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by  any  parent,  guard- 
ian, or  person  in  loco  parentis. 

(4)  Provide  for  the  use  of  said  text-books  without  charge  to  the  indigent 
children  of  the  State. 

(5)  Adopt,  provide  and  distribute  all  blanks,  forms  and  reports  necessary 
to  keep  a  careful  check  and  record  of  all  the  books,  supplies  distributed,  rent- 
als collected,  indigents  furnished,  condition  and  repairs  of  books,  and  such 
other  information  as  said  Commission  may  require,  to  the  end  that  an  accu- 
rate and  complete  inventory  of  the  affairs  of  said  Commission  may  be  avail- 
able at  all  times  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State. 

(6)  Cause  an  annual  audit  to  be  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  said  Commis- 
sion and  a  certified  copy  of  same  to  be  furnished  the  Grovernor  and  Council 
of  State. 

(7)  Books  shall  not  be  interchangeable  between  the  white  and  colored 
schools,  but  shall  continue  to  be  used  by  the  race  first  using  same. 

Sec.  3.  Purchase  and  contract.  The  purchase  of  all  text-books  and  supplies 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  adopted  as  now  provided  by  law  shall  be 
made  through  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract. 

Sec.  4.  Rentals  paid  to  State  Treasury.  All  sums  of  money  collected  as 
rentals  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  monthly  as  collected  into 
the  State  Treasury,  to  be  entered  as  a  separate  item  known  as  the  "State 
Text-book  Rental  Fund."  Disbursement  of  said  funds  shall  only  be  had  by 
order  of  the  Council  of  State ;  provided  further,  that  the  State  Text-book 
Purchase  and  Rental  Commission  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  and  fumigation 
for  the  regular  disinfection  of  all  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State. 
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Sec.  5.  Any  County  or  City  Board  of  Education  now  operating  a  text-book 
rental  system  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  such  local  rental  system  without 
interference  from  the  State  Commission :  Provided,  that  the  rental  fees  charged 
by  such  local  rental  authority  shall  not  exceed  the  rental  charges  vset  by  the 
State  Commission :  Provided  further,  that  such  local  text-book  rental  author- 
ity may  purchase  from  the  State  Commission  text-books  for  its  local  use. 

Sec.  6.    Appropriation  and  issuance  of  Short-term  Notes: 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  State  a  sum  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($1,500,000). 

(2)  The  Treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  State,  is  hereby 
authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to  issue  short-term  notes,  pledging  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  State,  in  such  amounts,  length  of  term  and  rate 
of  interest  as  shall  be  most  advantageous  to  the  State,  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  total  sum  of  such  notes  exceed  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

(3)  The  full  faith  credit  and  taxing  power  of  the  State  are  hereby 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  notes  herein 
authorized. 

(4)  The  coupons,  if  any,  appurtenant  to  such  notes,  shall  be  receivable 
after  maturity  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  licenses,  fines  and  demands 
due  the  State  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

(5)  All  of  such  notes  and  coupons  shall  be  exempt  from  all  State,  County 
and  Municipal  taxation  or  assessments,  direct  or  indirect,  general  or  special, 
whether  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  general  revenue  or  otherwise,  and  the 
interest  on  such  notes  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  as  for  income,  nor  shall 
such  notes  or  coupons  be  subject  to  taxation  when  constituting  a  part  of 
the  surplus  of  any  bank,  trust  company,  or  other  corporation. 

(6)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  executors,  administrators,  guardians  and  fidu- 
ciaries generally,  and  all  sinking  fund  commissions,  to  invest  any  moneys  in 
their  hands  in  such  notes. 

Sec.  7.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  froce  and  effect  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  11th  day  of 
May,  A.D.  1935. 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  THRIFT 

SOCIETY. 

Tlie  General  AssemMy  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  in  order  to  better  provide  for  the  education  of  the  school 
children  of  the  State  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  thrift  and  saving, 
and  in  order  to  aid  them  in  making  better  provision  for  their  future  advanced 
education,  there  is  hereby  created  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the 
State  a  nonstock  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  North  Carolina  State  Thrift 
Society. 
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Sec.  2.    The  charter  of  the  Society  shall  be  perpetual. 

Sec.  3.  The  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  identical  with  the  member- 
ship of  the  Governing  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  sixteen  Directors.  The 
State  Treasurer,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association  and  the  President  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  shall  throughout  their  terms  of  olRce  be  ex-OfRcio  members 
of  the  Board.  The  remaining  twelve  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  successive  terms  of  four  years  each,  and  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  business  and  financial  and  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State,  six  members  to  each  of  the  named  groups,  provided  that  at  least 
four  of  those  representing  business  must  be  experienced  bankers. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  office  of  any  Director,  the  Board  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  full  mem- 
bership, including  ex-officio  members,  shall  have  power  to  elect  persons  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  terms. 

Sec.  5.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  de  elected  hy  the  Board,  and  shall 
include  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  auditor.  The 
treasurer  of  the  Society  shall  he  responsible  for  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  furnish  good  and  sufficient  surety  in  such  amount  as  may  &e  fixed  from 
time  to  time  hy  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  6.  The  Society  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  purchase,  lease  and 
otlierwise  acquire  such  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  deemed  useful 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  created.  It  may  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  same  and  may  hold  or  may  sell  and  convey  such  property  also 
as  may  be  taken  in  whole  or  partial  satisfaction  of  any  debt  due  to  it.  It 
may  also  receive  gifts  of  money  and  property  to  be  applied  to  its  cori>orate 
purposes. 

Sec  7.  The  Society  may  receive  deposits  of  the  funds  of  children  and 
others  attending  any  of  the  public  schools  or  colleges  of  North  Carolina,  as 
provided  in  Chapter  481  of  the  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina  in  1933.  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  instruction  in  thrift  and  saving  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,"  and  subject  to  repayment  on  terms  established  by  the  Board, 
provided  that  no  individual  account  may  exceed  $1,000. 

Sec  8.  The  funds  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  may  he  deposited  by  him,  to 
his  credit,  with  banks  which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  In  no  case  may  the  amount  in  any  one  bank  exceed  the  amount 
covered  by  insurance.  The  interest  accruing  and  paid  on  such  deposits  shall 
be  added)  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  9.  Neither  deposits  in  the  Society  nor  its  property  investments  and 
assets  shall  at  any  time  be  subject  to  taxation  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
or  any  of  its  subdivisions,  except  that  gift,  inheritance  or  estate  taxes  may  be 
levied  on  the  transfer  of  private  deposits  in  the  Society. 

Sec  10.  (Repealed.) 

Sec  11.  The  funds  of  the  Society  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be 
invested  in  obligations  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  of  the  State  of 
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North  Carolina,  or  deposited  as  previously  provided  in  Section  eight  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  Provided,  that  no  liability  of  any  kind  shall  rest  on  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  hy  reason  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

1933.  c.  385  ;  1935,  c.  489. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVroE  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THRIFT  AND  SAVING  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  General  Assenibly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Within  150  days  from  the  approval  of  this  Act  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  provide  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  for  instruction  in  thrift  and  the  principles,  practice  and  advantage  of 
saving. 

Sec.  2.  In  connection  with  the  instruction  so  provided  arrangements  shall 
be  made  at  each  school  for  the  receiving  of  students'  savings  deposits  into  the 
North  Carolina  State  Thrift  Society,  subject  to  its  rules  and  on  the  terms 
provided  therein. 

Sec  3.  That  the  administration  of  the  system  in  each  school  shall  be  in 
charge  of  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  said  school  to  be  designated  by  the 
principal. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  savings  deposits  shall  he  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  said  Society  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  rules  to  de  established 
dy  the  Governing  Board  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Thrift  Society,  and  shall 
he  held  for  the  purposes  declared  in  the  charter  of  the  said  Society. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

1933,  c.  481  ;  1935,  c.  489. 


AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  TO 
FURNISH  ADEQUATE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTISM. 

The  General  Assemhly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  health  education,  which  is  now  required  by  law 
to  be  given  in  all  schools  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  public  money,  thorough 
and  scientific  instructions  shall  be  given  in  the  subject  of  alcoholism  and 
narcotism. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  the  use  of  all  teachers  who 
are  required  by  this  Act  to  give  instructions  in  the  subject  of  alcoholism  and 
narcotism,  a  course  of  study  on  health  education,  which  shall  embrace  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  instruction,  outlines  of  lesson  plans,  lists  of  accu- 
rate and  scientific  source  material,  suggested  adaptations  of  the  work  to  the 
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needs  of  the  children  in  the  several  grades,  and  shall  specify  the  kind  of  work 
to  be  done  in  each  grade,  and  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  such 
instruction. 

The  State  Text-'book  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  he 
authorized,  directed  and  empowered  to  select,  approve,  and  adopt  a  simple, 
Scientific  text-hooJc,  which  text-hook  shall  he  free  from  political  propaganda 
and  approved  hy  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  faculty  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  effects  of  alcoholism  and 
narcotism  on  the  human  system,  and/or  a  different  or  revised  text  on  ^'Health,'' 
which  shall  contain  chapters  giving  complete,  detailed,  and  scientific  informa- 
tion on  the  suhjects,  to  he  taught  as  a  unit  of  work  every  year  in  the  appro- 
priate elementary  grade,  or  grades,  of  the  puhlic  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Adequate  time  shall  he  given  to  teach  the  suhject  efficiently.  The  work  in  the 
suhject  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  shall  he  a  part  of  the  work  required  for 
promotion  from  one  grade  to  another:  Provided,  also,  that  provision  shall  he 
made  in  the  course  of  study  prepared  hy  the  State  Department  of  Puhlic 
Instruction  for  teachers,  aides  and  devices  for  the  assistance  of  teachers  in 
teaching  the  effects  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  on  the  human  system. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  normal  schools,  teacher  training  classes,  summer  schools 
for  teachers,  and  other  institutions  giving  instruction  preparatory  to  teaching 
or  to  teachers  actually  in  service,  adequate  time  and  attention  shall  be  given 
to  the  best  methods  in  teaching  health  education,  with  special  reference  to 
the  nature  of  alcoholism  and  narcotics. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents  in  charge  of  any  school  or  schools,  comprehended  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  to  comply  with  its  provisions ;  and  any  such  officer  or 
teacher  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

1929.  c.  96  ;  1935.  c.  404. 
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LAWS  of  1933 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  FURTHER  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

Whereas,  many  selling  and  advertising  campaigns  are  being  promoted 
through  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina ;  and 

Whereas,  undue  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  both  teachers  and  pupils ; 
and 

Whereas,  such  practices  tend  to  disrupt  and  commercialize  the  work  of  the 
schools  ;  Now,  Therefore ; 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  No  person,  agent,  representative  or  salesman  shall  solicit  or 
attempt  to  sell  or  explain  any  article  of  property  or  proposition  to  any 
teacher  or  pupil  of  any  public  school  on  the  school  grounds  or  during  the 
school  day  without  having  first  secured  written  permission  and  consent  of 
the  superintendent,  principal  or  person  actually  in  charge  of  the  school  and 
responsible  for  it. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  Act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified,  this  the  5th  day  of 
April,  A.D.  1933. 


ADVERTISEMENT  AND  SALE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 
Sec  62.  May  sell  school  propei-ty.  That  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
any  schoolhouse,  schoolhouse  site  or  other  puNic  school  property,  has  become 
unnecessary  for  puhlic  school  purposes,  it  may  sell  the  same  at  public  auc- 
tion after  advertising  the  said  property  for  the  period  of  time  and  in  like 
manner  as  to  places  and  publication  in  newspapers  as  noiv  prescribed  for 
sales  of  real  estate  under  deeds  of  trust.  Provided  further,  that  the  sale 
shall  be  reported  to  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  and  remain 
open  for  ten  (10)  days  for  an  increase  bid,  and  if  the  said  bid  is  increased 
the  property  shall  be  re-advertised  in  the  manner  as  re-sales  under  deeds  of 
trusts,  and  if  there  is  no  raised  or  increased  bid  witMn  ten  {10)  days,  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  execute  a  deed  to  the  purchaser, 
and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  School  Fund. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5470;  1933,  c.  494,  s.  2. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 
Sec.  320.  State  Board  of  Education  adopts.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  herehy  authorized  to  adopt,  for  the  exclusive  use  in  the  pul)lic  elemen- 
tary schools  of  North  Carolina  supported  ivholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  puUic 
funds,  text-hooks  and  publications,  including  instructional  materials,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  schools  in  each  grade  and  on  each  subject-matter  in  which 
instruction  is  required  to  be  given  by  laio.  And  six  months  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contracts  now  in  force  it  shall  adopt  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  a  multiple  list  submitted  by  the  Text-book  Commission,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  two  basal  primers  for  the  first  grade  and  two  basal  readers  for 
each  of  the  first  three  grades,  and  one  basal  book  or  series  of  books  on  all 
other  subjects  contained  in  the  outline  course  of  study  for  the  elementary 
grades  where  a  basal  book  or  books  are  recommended  for  use:  Provided, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  may  enter  into  contract  with  a  publisher  for  a 
period  less  than  five  years,  if  any  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  schools  as  a 
result  of  a  shorter  contract  than  five  years. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5730;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  1. 

Sec.  321.  Books  adopted  for  an  indefinite  penod.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  now  existing  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  pub- 
lisher for  any  particular  book  or  'books,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  upon 
satisfactory  agreement  with  the  publisher,  may  continue  the  contract  for  any 
particular  book  or  books  indefinitely;  that  is,  for  a  period  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  five  years. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  at  any  time  it  finds  a  book  unsatis- 
factory, call  for  a  new  report  from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  sub- 
ject adopted  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Moreover,  the  Text-book  Com- 
mission at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  may  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  a  given 
book  adopted  indefinitely  is  unsatisfactory  or  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  adoption  of  a  new  book  or  books. 

In  the  event  that  a  change  of  text-books  contracted  for  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  by 
the  Text-book  Commission,  the  publisher  shall  be  given  at  least  three  months 
notice  prior  to  the  first  of  May,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  adopt  from  a  list  submitted  by  tne 
Text-book  Commission  a  new  book  or  books  on  said  subject.  Moreover,  the 
publisher  of  any  text-book  desiring  to  end  a  contract  that  has  been  extended 
indefinitely  shall  give  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  least  three  months 
notice  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May.  In  either  event,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  substitute  a  new  book  for  an  old  one  on  the  adopted  list,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  call  for  new  recommendations  from  the  Text- 
book Commission  on  that  book  and  proceed  as  in  the  first  instance. 

C.  S.  (HI),  5731. 

Sec.  322.   Classification  of  text-books.     The  text-books  in  use  in  the  public 

schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  major  subjects,  which 
include  readers,  arithmetics,  language  and  grammar,  history  and  geography; 
and  (2)  all  other  books  on  all  other  subjects  shall  be  considered  as  minor 
subjects. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5732. 


Sec.  323.  Basal  and  supplemental^  books.  That  all  text-hooks  to  he 
adopted  hy  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  he  hasal  hooks  or  supplemen- 
tary hooks  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5733;  1933,  c.  464.  s.  2. 

Sec.  324.  Adoption  of  supplementary  books.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  herchy  authorised  to  select  and  adopt  all  supplementary  hooks  and 
instructional  material  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study  for  all 
schools.  Such  supplementally  hooks  shall  neither  displace  or  (nor)  he  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  hasal  hooks. 

C.  S.  (III).  5734;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  3. 

Sec.  325.  The  Text-Book  Commission.  The  Governor  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  a  Text-book  Commission  composed 
of  seven  members  to  be  selected  from  among  the  teachers,  supervisors, 
principals,  and  superintendents  actually  engaged  in  school  work  in  the  State, 
to  serve  for  five  years  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified, 
and  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  au- 
thority to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Text-book  Commission,  or 
to  remove  for  sufficient  cause  any  member  of  the  Commission. 

C.  S.  (III).  5735. 

Sec.  326.  Organization  of  commission.  Immediately  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Text-book  Commission  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  cause  said  Text-book  Commission  to  meet  in  his  ofiice  and  organize  by 
electing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  govern  their  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  work  of 
the  Text-book  Commission  siial]  then  be  apportioned  among  the  members, 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  its  work  shall  be  published  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  all  publishers  that  may  submit  bids 
and  samples  of  books  for  adoption. 

The  several  members  of  the  Text-book  Commission  may  work  independ- 
ently, seeking  information  from  every  legitimate  source,  but  if  the  members 
of  the  Text-book  Commission  receive  information  from  representatives  of 
book  companies  they  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  such  visit  and  the  purpose 
of  the  visit. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5736. 

Sec.  327.  Compensation  of  commission.  Each  member  of  the  Text-book 
Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  upon  the  approval  of  the  budget  bureau,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  two  hundred  dollars  ($200) 
for  services,  and,  in  addition,  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  authorized 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Provided,  that  the  chairman 
of  this  Commission  shall  be  paid  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($225). 
The  members  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  until 
their  successors  are  appointed,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  any  time  during  their  term  of  service:  Provided 
further,  that  for  any  service  rendered  more  than  one  year  after  appointment 
each  member  shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  five  dollars  ($5)  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses. 

C.  S.  (III).  5737. 
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Sec.  328.  Duties  of  commission.  The  Text-book  Commission  shall  first 
prepare,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  publish  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  an  outline  course  of  study  setting 
forth  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades.  It 
shall  give  in  outline  the  number  of  basal  and  supplementary  books  on  each 
subject  to  be  used  in  each  grade  in  accordance  with  the  law.  All  text-books 
which  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  basal  books 
or  supplementary  books. 

After  the  outline  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  and  published,  the 
Text-book  Commission  shall  then  prepare  a  multiple  list  of  basal  books  to  be 
submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  multiple  list  shall  contain 
not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight  books  or  series  of  books  on  all  subjects 
for  each  grade. 

On  or  before  February  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
the  chairman  of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  a  report  setting  forth  the  multiple  list  of 
books  that  have  been  selected  in  conformity  with  the  outline  course  of  study. 
No  book  shall  be  included  in  the  multiple  list  that  a  majority  of  the  Text- 
book Commission  deems  unsuitable,  or  that  does  not  conform  to  the  outline 
course  of  study. 

The  Text-book  Commission  shall  report  whether  any  of  the  major  sub- 
jects containing  a  series  of  books  may  be  divided,  taking  one  part  from  one 
series  and  another  part  from  another  series  of  books  on  the  same  subject, 
and  the  Commission's  report  in  this  respect  shall  be  binding  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5738;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  4. 

Sec.  329.  State  Board  of  Education  makes  all  contracts.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
advertisement  for  bids,  when  and  how  prices  shall  be  submitted,  when 
and  how  sample  books  for  adoption  shall  be  submitted,  the  nature  of  the 
contract  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publishers,  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  any  is  necessary,  and  all  other 
needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  books  for  all  public 
schools  not  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act.  After  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if  the 
publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its  contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of  books, 
etc..  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against  said  company,  when 
requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  amount  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the  State  because  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  a  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5739  ;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  5. 

Sec.  329(a).  That  the  said  Board  of  Education  be  and  it  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empoivered  in  its  discretion  to  purchase  and/or  acquire  a 
manuscript  or  manuscripts  for  school  text-books  or  supplementary  books  used 
or  to  be  used  in  any  or  all  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  and 
to  procure  the  printing  and  publishing  of  such  books  under  contract  through 
competitive  bids  or  otherwise  as  it  may  in  its  discretion  determine  to  be  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State;  and  if  said  Board  of 
Education  finds  that  by  the  acquisition  of  any  such  manuscript  or  manu- 
scripts, and  that  by  the  making  of  any  such  contract  for  any  such  school 
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looks,  either  'basal  or  supplementary,  such  hooks  can  be  furnished  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  at  a  price  less  than  the  same  may  be  acquired 
from  publishers,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Education  to 
acquire  such  manuscripts  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  and  said  books 
to  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem,  advisable,  having  due  regard  to 
the  standard  of  the  school  books  so  published,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  substance  of  such  books  and  their  adaptability  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
the  State. 

1933,  c.  464,  s.  6. 

Sec.  329(b).  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  and  empowered 
to  make  and  enter  into  all  such  contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  proper  distribution  of  text-books  either  through  a  depository  or  deposi- 
tories, or  through  the  State  Division  of  Purchase  and  Control  or  other 
State  agency,  utilizing  County  Boards  of  Education  or  City  Boards  of  Trustees, 
if  found  feasible,  for  local  distribution,  as  to  it  may  seem  advisable;  and 
is  further  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  all  needed  rules,  regulations 
and  contracts  governing  the  disposition,  sale,  and  return  of  school  books  as 
are  not  disposed  of  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  contract  or  contracts  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  publisher  or  publishers,  for  the  distribution  of  school 
text-books  adopted  by  it  or  in  use  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
It  may  also  determine  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  necessary,  to  be  given 
by  any  depository  or  other  agency  carrying  out  the  terms  of  this  Act,  to  the 
end  that  school  text-books  shall  be  delivered  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
at  the  lowest  possible  net  cost. 

1933,  c.  464,  s.  7. 

Sec.  330.    Not  more  than  one  major  subject  to  be  changed  in  any  one  year. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts  between  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  publishers  not  more  than  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects 
shall  be  changed  in  any  one  year,  provided  satisfactory  arrangements  as  to 
prices  and  distribution  may  be  made. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5740. 

Sec.  331.  Publishers  to  register  all  agents  or  employees.  Publishers  sub- 
mitting books  for  adoption  shall  register  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  all  agents  or  other  employees  of  any  kind 
authorized  to  represent  said  company  in  the  State,  and  this  registration  list 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  for  inspection. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5741. 

Sec.  332.  Contracts  now  in  force  not  affected.  All  contracts  heretofore 
entered  into  between  publishers  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall  in  no 
wise  be  affected  by  amendments  to  Chapter  145,  Public  Laws  1921. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5742. 
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LAWS  of  1931 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  OPERA- 
TION OF  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PROVIDING  FOR  A  UNIFORM  ADOPTION  OF  HIGH 
SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to 
adopt  text-books  for  the  use  in  all  public  high  schools  of  the  State,  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  public  funds,  and  the  high  school  text-books  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  by  all  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, at  the  expiration  of  the  present  high  school  text-book  contracts,  shall 
appoint  a  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books,  consisting  of  five 
members,  five  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  school  work,  who  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  five  years  without  compensation  except  for  reimbuursement  out 
of  the  State  Treasury  upon  the  requisition  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  attendance  upon  meetings 
of  the  committee  that  may  be  called  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Committee  on  high  school 
text-books  to  list  all  the  high  school  fields  of  instruction  in  five  separate 
groups  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  the  cost  of  text-books.  The  committee 
on  high  school  text-books  shall  further  arrange  these  groups  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  considered,  and  notify  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
its  first  report  of  this  arrangement.  During  the  first  year  of  its  term  of 
office,  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  State  Committee  on  high  school 
text-books  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  any  and  all  books  submitted 
by  any  publisher  in  the  first  group  of  fields  of  instruction  as  arranged  by 
said  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books,  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  the  contents,  quality  and  price  of  said  books  are  such  as  to  make 
them  suitable  and  desirable  for  use  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  submit,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  a  multiple  list  not  exceeding  three  books  in  each 
field  of  instruction  in  the  first  group.  Not  later  than  January  first  in  each 
succeeding  year,  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  shall  make  a 
similar  report  on  the  fields  of  instruction  in  the  order  fixed  by  it.  unless  it 
receives  a  notice  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  prior  to  May  first  in 
said  year  that  such  report  is  not  desired. 

Sec  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
select  one  book  in  each  field  of  instruction  from  the  multiple  list  submitted 
by  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years.  In 
case  the  State  Board  of  Education  finds  it  impossible  to  make  a  satisfac- 
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tory  contract  for  any  one  of  the  books  on  the  multiple  list,  then  it  shall 
notify  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  that  it  cannot  make  a 
satisfactory  contract  for  any  book  on  the  multiple  list  in  that  field  of 
insruction.  The  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  shall  then 
submit  another  multiple  list  in  that  field  of  instruction  from  which  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  make  an  adoption.  It  shall  be  the  further 
duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  an  indefinite  contract  with 
all  the  publishers  having  books  in  groups  two,  three,  four,  and  five  for  a 
period  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  years,  and  these  books 
shall  continue  in  use  until  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  adopt  a  book  for  State-wide  use  in  any  given 
field  of  instruction :  Provided,  that  the  contract  shall  require  each  publisher 
to  reix)rt  annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  total  sales  of  each 
book  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  5.  That  after  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if  the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its 
contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of  books,  an  adequate  supply  of  the  edition 
of  books  as  adopted,  etc.,  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against  said 
company  when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  an 
amount  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the 
State  because  of  the  loss  sustained  by  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

Sec.  6.  That  if  the  publishers  of  any  high  school  text-books  on  the 
adopted  list  in  this  State  shall  contract  with  another  state,  or  with  any 
county,  city  or  town  or  other  municipality,  or  shall  place  its  books  on  sale 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  for  or  at  a  less  price  than  that  in  its  contract 
with  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  it  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  made  a  part  of 
the  contract  of  that  company  to  furnish  that  book  to  the  high  schools  of 
this  Stae  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  that  for  which  the  book  is  furnished,  sold, 
or  placed  on  sale  in  any  other  state,  or  in  any  such  other  county,  city,  town 
or  other  municipality. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  text-books  for  high  school  instruction  adopted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  high  schools  of 
this  State  when  so  adopted  and  placed  upon  the  approved  list  in  the  manner 
as  set  out  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  article  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Public  School  Laws  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  any  sections  which  conflict  with  sec- 
tions herein  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Ratified  this  the  4th  day  of  May,  A.D.  1931. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  THE  AWARDING  OF  CONTRACTS  BY  BOARD 
OR  OFFICERS  OF  COUNTIES,  CITIES,  TOWNS,  OR  OTHER  SUB- 
DIVISIONS OF  THE  STATE  UNTIL  COMPETITIVE  BIDS  ARE  RE- 
CEIVED THEREFOR. 

The  General  AssemMy  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  contract  for  construction  or  repair  work,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  apparatus,  supplies,  materials  or  equipment,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  public  money,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  amounts  to  or 
exceeds  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  except  in  cases  of  special  emergency 
involving  the  health  or  safety  of  the  people  or  their  property,  shall  be 
awarded  by  any  Board  or  Governing  Body  of  any  County,  City,  Town  or 
other  subdivision  of  the  State,  unless  proposals  for  the  same  shall  have 
been  invited  by  advertisement  once  in  at  least  one  newspaper  having  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  County,  City,  Town  or  other  subdivision,  the  publi- 
cation to  be  at  least  one  week  before  the  time  specified  for  the  opening  of 
said  proposals :  Provided,  if  there  is  no  newspaper  published  in  the  County 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  contract  is  less  than  two  thousand  ($2,000) 
dollars,  such  advertisement  may  be  either  published  in  some  newspaper 
as  required  herein  or  jwsted  at  the  courthouse  door  not  later  than  one 
week  before  the  opening  of  the  proposals  in  answer  thereto,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  City,  Town  or  other  subdivision  wherein  there  is  no  newspaper 
published  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  contract  is  less  than  two  thousand 
($2,000)  dollars,  such  advertisement  may  be  either  published  in  some 
newspaper  as  required  herein  or  posted  at  the  courthouse  door  of  the 
County  in  which  such  City,  Town  or  other  subdivision  is  situated  and  at 
least  one  public  place  in  such  City,  Town  or  other  subdivision.  Such  adver- 
tisement shall  state  the  time  and  place  where  plans  and  specifications  of 
proposed  work,  or  complete  description  of  apparatus,  supplies,  materials 
or  equipment  may  be  had  and  the  time  and  place  for  opening  the  pro- 
posals in  answer  to  such  advertisement,  and  shall  reserve  to  said  Board 
or  Governing  Body  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  such  proposals.  All  such 
proposals  shall  be  opened  in  public,  shall  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  or  Governing  Body  and  the  award,  if  any  be  made,  shall  be 
made  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  taking  into  consideration  quality 
and  the  time  specified  in  the  proposal  for  performance  of  the  contract.  Each 
proposal  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  with  the  Board  or  Governing 
Body  of  cash  or  a  certified  check  on  some  bank  or  trust  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  State,  of  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  two  per 
centum  (2%)  of  the  proposal;  said  deposit  to  be  retained  in  the  event  of 
failure  of  the  successful  bidder  to  execute  the  contract  within  ten  days  after 
the  award  or  to  give  satisfactory  surety  as  required  herein.  All  contracts 
required  herein  shall  be  executed  in  writing,  and  where  the  amount  involved 
is  two  thousand  ($2,000)  dollars  or  more,  the  Board  or  Governing  Body  shall 
require  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  whom  the  award  of  contract  is 
made  to  furnish  bond  in  some  surety  company  authorized  to  do  business  in 
this  State  to  require  a  deposit  of  money,  certified  check  or  Government  securi- 
ties, for  the  full  amount  of  said  contract  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
terms  of  said  contract,  and  no  such  contract  shall  be  altered  except  by 
written  agreement  of  the  contractor,  the  sureties  on  his  bond,  and  the  Board 
or  Governing  Body.    Such  surety  bond  or  other  securities  as  required  herein 
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shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  unit  until  the  contract  has  been 
carried  out  in  all  respects. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  contracts  for  construction  or  repair  work  or  for  the 
purchase  of  apparatus,  supplies,  materials  or  equipment  made  by  any 
officer,  department,  board,  or  commission  of  any  County,  City,  Town  or  other 
subdivision  of  this  State,  except  as  otherwise  required  by  this  Act  when 
practical,  and  involving  expenditure  of  public  money  of  two  hundred  ($200) 
dollars  or  more  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  after  infor- 
mal bids  have  been  secured,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer,  depart- 
ment, board  or  commission  to  keep  a  record  of  all  bids  submitted,  such  record 
to  be  subject  to  public  inspection  at  any  time. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  bill  or  contract  shall  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing any  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  administered  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  passed  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  in  anywise  repealing, 
amending  or  affecting  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  Local  Government  Act. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  laws  or  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.    That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  July 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one. 
Ratified  this  the  1st  day  of  May,  A.D.  1931. 


VACANCIES  IN  OFFICE  OF  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

5416.  Vacancies  in  office.  All  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  such  counties  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  shall  be 
filled  by  the  action  of  the  County  Executive  Committee  of  the  political  party 
of  the  member  causing  such  vacancy  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  and  then  for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired  term 
by  that  body.  If  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the  General  Assembly  in  such 
cases  shall  have  occurred  before  the  primary  or  convention  held  in  such 
County,  then  and  in  that  event,  nominations  for  such  vacancies  shall  be 
made  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  out,  and  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
from  the  candidates  nominated  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  the  party  primaries  or 
convention  of  such  County.  All  vacancies  that  are  not  filled  by  the  County 
Executive  Committee  under  the  authority  herein  contained  within  thirty  days 
from  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.    (C.  S.  5408.) 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  16  ;  1931,  c-  380,  ss.  1,  2. 
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MENTAL  INCAPACITY  AN  EXCUSE  FOR  NON-ATTENDANCE 
Sec.  348.  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  rules  and  regulations; 
method  of  enforcement.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  Board  shall 
prescribe  what  shall  constitute  truancy,  what  causes  may  constitute  legiti- 
mate excuses  for  temporary  non-attendance  due  to  physical  or  mental  inability 
to  attend,  and  under  what  circumstances  teachers,  principals,  or  superin- 
tendents may  excuse  pupils  for  non-attendance  due  to  immediate  demands 
of  the  farm  or  the  home  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  several  sections 
of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officials  to  carry  out  such 
instructions  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  any  school  official  failing 
to  carry  out  such  instructions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misedemeanor.  Provided, 
that  the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  in  force  in  any  City  or  County  that 
has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  law  now  in  force  than  that  provided 
herein ;  but  in  any  such  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  investigate  the  same  and  decide  that  any  such  law  now  in  force  has  a 
higher  compulsory  attendance  feature  than  that  provided  by  this  article: 
Provided,  that  wherever  any  district  is  without  adequate  buildings  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  this  article,  the  County  Boards  of  Education  may  be 
allowed  not  more  than  two  years  from  July  the  first,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  to  make  full  and  ample  provision  in  every  district. 

Mental  incapacity  shall  'be  an  excuse  for  non-attendance,  and  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  feeMe-mAmdedness  or  such  nervous  disorder  as  to  make  it 
either  impossible  for  such  child  to  profit  by  instruction  given  in  the  school 
or  impracticable  for  the  teacher  properly  to  instruct  the  normal  pupils  of 
the  school.  In  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children  the  teacher  shall  designate 
the  same  in  her  reports  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the  State  Board  of  Charilties 
and  Public  Welfare.  Whereupon  said  Board  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
an  examination  to  ascertain  the  mental  incapacity  of  said  child  and  report 
the  same  to  the  County  or  City  Superintendent  involved.  Upon  receipt  of 
said  report  the  local  school  authorities  are  hereby  authorized,  under  such 
limitations  and  rules  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  adopt,  to  exclude 
said  child  from  the  public  school  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  child  cannot 
benefit  by  said  instruction  and  his  presence  becomes  a  source  of  disturbance 
to  the  rest  of  the  children.  In  all  such  cases  in  which  a  child  is  excluded 
from  school  a  complete  record  of  the  whole  transaction  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  County  or  City  Superintendent  and  kept  as  a  public  record. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5758;  1931,  c.  453,  s.  1.    194  N.  C,  620. 
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Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Governor,  President  Baxter  Durham,  State  Auditor. 

A.  H.  Graham,  Lieutenant-Governor.  Chas.  M.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer. 

Stacey  W.  Wade,  Secretary  of  State.  A.  A.  F.  Seawell,  Attorney-General. 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Secretary. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
L.  H.  Jobe,  Director.  Mrs.  Mary  Matthews  Oliver,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  FINANCE  AND  STATISTICS 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Director.  F.  D.  Duncan,  Accountant. 

John  L.  Hathcock,  Director  of  School  Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Asst.  Accountant. 

Accounts.  Miss  Carrie  Moses,  Stenographer. 

H.  C.  West,  Statistician.  Miss  Sarah  Leinster,  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

James  E.  Hillman,  Director.  Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Schell,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Robertson,  Chief  of  Miss  Louise  Guess,  Stenographer. 

Certification.  Mrs.  Martha  Maddrey,  File  Clerk. 

Miss  Ruth  Henry,  Certification  Secretary.  Miss  Helen  Rhodes,  File  Clerk. 
Miss  Mary  Wiggs,  Division  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE 


J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director. 
Miss  Hattle  S.  Parrott,  Associate. 
A.  B.  Combs,  Associate. 
Miss  Nancy  0.  Devers,  Associate. 
Miss  Juanita  McDougald,  Associate. 


Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  Adviser  on 

School  Libraries. 
Ariss  Willa  Ray,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Katherine  Perry,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Nancy  Stoner  Benson,  Jr. 

Stenographer. 


W.  F.  Credle,  Director. 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANNING 

Miss  Emily  Guilford,  Stenographer. 


DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

N.  C.  Newbold,  Director.  Mrs.  Pearl  L.  Byrd,  Supervisor 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director.  Colored  Elementary  Schools. 
Miss  Annabel  Pratt,  Secretary,  Miss  Doris  L.  Allen, 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Inspector  Colored  High  Schools.  Stenographer. 
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State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  Joe  A.  Brown,  Chadbourn. 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Johnson,  Statesville.  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Canton. 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


T.  E.  Browne,  Director. 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  King,  Secretary. 

*Miss  Susan  Burson,  Supervisor  of  Home 

Economics. 
Miss  Frances  Mauney,  Asst.  Supervisor 

Home  Economics. 
Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 
N.  B.  Chestnut,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
T.  H.  Stafford,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
A.  L.  Teachey,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
J.  M.  Osteen,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
George  W.  Coggin,  Supervisor  Trades  and 

Industries. 


M.   L.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Supervisor  Trades 

and  Industries. 
J.  Warren  Smith,  Asst.  Supervisor  Trades  and 

Industries. 

H.  L.  Stanton,  Supervisor  Industrial  Re- 
habilitation. 

C.  H.  Warren,  Assistant  Supervisor  Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation. 

H.  E.  Springer,  Assistant  Supervisor  Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation. 

Mrs.  Annie  R.  Shoffner,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Mary  Gregory  Fort,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Betsy  Senter,  Stenographer. 


State  Textbook  Purchase  and  Rental  Commission 

Clyde  A,  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  OFFICE  STAFF 

A.  A.  F.  Seawell,  Raleigh.  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Secretary. 

A.  S.  Brower,  Raleigh.  M.  W.  Fowler,  Bookkeeper. 

R.  G.  Cherry,  Gastonia.  Miss  Grace  Curtis,  Stenographer. 

R.  L.  Harris,  Roxboro.  Miss  Rebecca  Kearns,  Clerk. 

J.  J.  Kelly,  Shipping  Clerk. 


State  Board  of  Commercial  Education 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Raleigh. 

T.  E.  Browne,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Raleigh.  E.  L.  Layfield,  Raleigh. 


STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION 

A.  H.  Graham,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Chairman,  Hillsboro. 
Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Vice-Chairman,  Raleigh. 
Chas.  M.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer,  Raleigh. 


T.  B.  Atmore,  Washington. 

G.  C.  Green,  Weldon. 

A.  McL.  Graham,  Clinton. 
-F.  P.  Spruill,  Rocky  Mount. 
J.  H.  Folger,  Mount  Airy. 

H.  R.  Dwire,  Durham. 

STAFF 

Lloyd  E.  Griffin,  Executive  Secretary. 

C.  F.  Gaddy,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary. 

R.  D.  Beam,  Associate  Engineer. 

J.  G.  Vann,  Auditor. 

J.  E.  Hunter,  Accounting  Clerk. 

C.  C.  Brown,  Equipment  Inspector. 

W.  H.  Middleton,  Senior  Accounting  Clerk. 

W.  M.  Murray,  Junior  Accounting  Clerk. 


John  A.  Gates,  Fayetteville. 
Edwin  Pate,  Laurinburg. 
B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 
W.  G.  Gaston,  Gastonia. 
0.  J.  Holler,  Union  Mills. 

Ercell  Webb,  Junior  Accounaing  Clerk. 
L.  C.  Thornton,  School  Bus  Route 

Supervisor. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Ruby  Davis,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Mary  Helen  Keller,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Rachel  Sumner,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Cora  Richmond,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Elsie  Roberson,  Stenographer. 


*0n  leave  of  absence  with  Federal  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

board  of  directors 

Ex  Officio 

President,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Guthrie,  Kinston.  N.  E.  A.  Director,  T.  Wingate  Andrews, 

Vice-President,  Ray  Funderburk,  Wilmington.  High  Point. 

Past  President,  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Greensboro.  State  Superintendent,  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 

Raleigh. 

Sec'y-Treas.,  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 

District  Representatives 

Western  District,  Miss  Dorothy  Jordan,  North  Central  District,  Miss  Laura  Jones, 

Asheville.  Raleigh. 

North  Western  District,  W.  W\  Blair,  North  Eastern  District,  Miss  Mary 

Greensboro.  Gorham,  Rocky  Mount. 

South  Piedmont  District,  H.  S.  Bach,  South  Eastern  District,  Horace  Sick, 

Hickory.  Fayetteville. 

DISTRICT  CHAIRMEN 

Western  District   F.  M.  Waters,  Hendersonville. 

North  Western  District   A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Lexington. 

South  Piedmont  District   E.  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte. 

North  Central  District   Randolph  Benton,  Wake  Forest. 

North  Eastern  District  E.  E.  Bundy,  Elizabeth  City. 

South  Eastern  District  D.  V.  Carter,  Clinton. 

PRESIDENTS  OP  AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

Art  Teachers  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mason,  Durham 

City  and  County  Superintendents  and  Supervisors  L.  H.  Barbour,  Durham 

Class  room  Teachers  Miss  Oma  Clare  Lafterty,  Charlotte 

Commercial  Teachers  C.  W.  Humphreys,  CuUowhee 

Deans  of  Women  Grace  Lawrence,  Winston-Salem 

Dramatic  Art  Teachers  Mildred  English,  Raleigh 

Elementary  Teachers  Max  R.  Steelman,  Hickory 

English  Teachers  Miss  Jane  Summerell,  Greensboro 

French  Teachers  J.  A.  Downs,  Winston-Salem 

German  Teachers  E.  C.  Metzenthin,  Chapel  Hill 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers  Mrs.  Mary  Graves  Monteith,  Winston-Salem 

Higher  Education  A.  M.  Proctor,  Durham 

High  School  Principals  and  Teachers  Quinton  Holton,  Durham 

Home  Economics  Teachers  ..Miss  Cora  Gray,  Salisbury 

Latin  Teachers  Miss  Margaret  Baily,  Winston -Salem 

Mathematics  Teachers  John  L.  Woodward,  Durham 

Modern  Language  Teachers  L.  E.  Hinkle,  Raleigh 

Music  Teachers  Fredrick  Stanley  Smith,  Southern  Pines 

Primary  Teachers  Mrs.  Fannie  Fort  McElwee,  Statesville 

Physical  Education  Teachers  Elmer  D.  Burke,  Durham 

School  Librarians  Miss  Ellen  Fletcher,  High  Point 

Science  Teachers  Ralph  Brimley,  Winston-Salera 

Social-  Science  Teachers  Miss  Cornelia  Fore,  Charlotte 

Spanish  Teachers  Miss  Kathleen  Elmore,  Hickory 

Ungraded  Class  Teachers  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Charlotte 

Vocational  Education  Teachers  R.  S.  Proctor,  New  Bern 

Vocational  Guidance  Teachers  Charles  Mills,  Greensboro 

EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

North  Carolina  Education 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 
The  High  School  Journal 

Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  N.  W.  Walker,  Editor,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers  Record 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh. 
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ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  COMMISSION 


H.  M.  Roland  Chairman  Burlington 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Secretary  Durham 

Miss  Nena  DeBerry  Salisbury 

Miss  Elizabeth  Black  Concord 

C.  C.  Russ  Benson 

E.  H.  Hartsell  Chapel  Hill 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  N.  W.  Walker,  Chairman  Chapel  Hill 

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Secretary  Lexington 

J.  M.  Shields  New  Bern 

Miss  Kate  Finley  Rockingham 

J.  H.  Grigg  Shelby 

STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  Julian  W.  Ashby,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital  at  Morganton  John  McCampbell,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  W.  C.  Linville,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Chief  Surgeon,  Gastonia 

Soldiers  Home  W.  T.  Mangum,  Raleigh 

Confederate  Woman's  Home  Mrs.  Ina  Foust  Smith,  Fayetteville 


STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENT  AND  DELINQUENT 

C.  School  for  the  White  Blind  and  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Caswell  Training  School  F.  M.  Register,  Kinston 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys  S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  Miss  Grace  M.  Robson,  Eagle  Springs 

State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women  Miss  Elsa  Ernst,  Kinston 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 

Dr.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  President  G.  C.  Shaw,  Treasurer  Oxford 

James  E'.  Shepard,  Vice-President  G.  E.  Davis,  Executive 

Secretary    Raleigh 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Dr.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  J.  H.  Bias  T.  E.  McKinney 

James  E.  Shepard  Mrs.  E.  D.  HoUoman  J.  W.  Seabrook 

Miss  M.  L.  Latham  A.  E.  Manley  0.  R.  Pope 

Geo.  C.  Shaw  W.  R.  Collins  S.  B.  Simmons 

G.  E.  Davis  I.  R.  Johnson  A.  W.  Booker 

COLLEGE  SECTION 


T.  E.  McKinney,  Chairman  I.  H.  Miller,  Chairman,  Program  Committee 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SECTION 
J.  J.  Adam,  Chairman  Miss  S.  E.  Martin,  Secretary 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION 
S.  E.  Duncan,  Jr.,  Chairman  Walter  Foster,  Secretary 

TEACHER  TRAINING  SECTION 
E.  R.  Garrett,  Chairman  IMiss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Secretary 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION 
Miss  Glee  Wimberly,  Chairman  Miss  Willie  Mae  Robinson,  Secretary 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION 
Miss  Maude  M.  Mitchell,  Chairman  Miss  Claudia  M.  Cathey,  Secretary 
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CX.ASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 


State  Institutions — White  , 

Postoflice 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Frank  P.  Graham,  President  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

R.  B.  House,  Dean  of  Administration 
M.  R.  Trabue,  Professor  of  Education 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of 

North  Carolina   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Harrelson,  Dean  of  Administration 

T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 
Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Jackson,  Dean  of  Administration 

John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Buncombe  County  Junior  College  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

A.  C.  Reynolds,  President 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  '.  Boone,  N.  C. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  President 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Leon  R.  Meadows,  President 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

H.  T.  Hunter,  President 

State  Institutions — Colored 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President 

W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President 

Alphonso  Elder,  Dean 


Group  B — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges:  (None) 


Teachers'  Colleges: 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 

F.  L.  Atkins,  President 

Standard  Normal  Schools: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Bias,  President 

State  Colored  Normal  School  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Seabrook,  President 

State  Institutions — Indian 

Standard  Normal: 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School  Pembroke,  N.  C. 

G.  G.  Maughon,  Superintendent 
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Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — White 

Postofflce 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Wilson,  N.  C. 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President 

F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 

Catawba  College  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Howard  R.  Omwake,  President 

J.  C.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Education 
Chowan  College   Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

 ,  President 

Miss  Newel  Mason,  Professor  of  Education 

Davidson  College  _  Davidson,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Lingle,  President 

P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University   Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Few,  President 

Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

L.  E.  Smith,  President 

J.  D.  Messick,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  McDonald  College  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

H.  G.  Bedinger,  President 

Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Luther  L.  Gobbel,  President 

Elizabeth  B.  Young,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College  Guilford  College,  N,  C. 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President 

Carlisle  Shepard,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College  High  Point,  N.  C. 

G.  I.  Humphreys,  President 

C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Hickory,  N.  C. 

P.  E.  Monroe,  President 

G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  President 

B.  Y.  Tyner,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens-Chicora  College  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  President 

Ethel  Abernethy,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President 

Noble  R.  McEwen,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  President 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Rev.  Benedict  Rettger,  Vice-President  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Boiling  Springs  Junior  College,  J.  L.  Jenkins,  President  Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 

Brevard  College,  E.  J.  Coltrane,  President  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President  Bute's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Davenport  College,  Wm.  A.  Jenkins,  President  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Lees-McRae  College,  Edgar  Tufts,  President  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Louisburg  College,  Rev.  A.  D.  Wilcox,  President  Louisburg,  N.  C. 
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Postoffice 

]\Iars  Hill  College,  R.  L.  Moore,  President  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mitchell  College,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  President  ...StatesvlUe,  N.  C. 

Montreat  Normal  School,  Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President  Montreat,  N.  C. 

Peace  Junior  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Pheiffer  Junior  College,  W.  S.  Sharp,  President  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

Pineland  School  for  Girls,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents  Saleraburg,  N.  C. 

Presbyterian  Junior  College,  P.  Cary  Adams,  President  Maxton,  N.  C. 

Rutherford  College,  R.  L.  Patton,  President  Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines,  Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President  Asheville,  N.  C. 

St.  Mary's  School,  Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  President  ..Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Coy  Muckle,  President  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools.*  John  E.  Calfee,  President  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — Colored 
Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Bennett  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Daid  D.  Jones,  President 

Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President 

W.  C.  Donnell,  Professor  of  Education 

Livingstone  College  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Trent,  President 

I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 

Shaw  University  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

William  Stuart  Nelson,  President 

N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President 

Percy  Young,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Barber-Scotia  College,  L.  S.  Cozart,  Dean  Concord,  N.  C. 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  Rev.  H.  Nau.  President  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  Dr.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Sedalia,  N.  C. 


Tor  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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DIRECTORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL.  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Asheville  Normal  School  John  E.  Calfee,  AshevlUe 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Miss  Mildred  D.  Ross,  Wilson 

Catawba  College  John  C.  Hadley,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Davidson 

Duke  University  Holland  Holton,  Durham 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenville 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska  Paul  N.  Garber,  Durham 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women  W.  C.  Jackson,  Greensboro 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  R.  B.  House,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest  College  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee 

Colored 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College..  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  School  J.  H.  Bias,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  Normal  School  J.  W.  Seabrook,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  W.  C.  Donnell,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College  I.  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Shaw  University  N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 


ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Home  Miss  Gladys  Womeldorf,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

Alexander  Schools  W.  E.  Sweatt,  Superintendent,  Union  Mills 

Appalachian  School  Miss  Katherine  Califf,  Superintendent,  Penland 

Baptist  Orphanage  (Mills  Home)  I.  G.  Greer,  Superintendent,  Thomasville 

♦Buncombe  Childrens  Home  Miss  Emma  Donoho,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage  Father  John  P.  Manley,  Superintendent,  Nazareth 

fChildren's  Home  Society  John  J.  Phoenix,  Superintendent,  Greensboro 

Christian  Orphanage  C.  D.  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Elon  College 

Eleida  Home  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Superintendent,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Superintendent,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  M.  E.  Tyson,  Superintendent,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans  Home  Rev.  E,  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  Banner  Elk 

Junior  Order  Orphanage  W.  M.  Shuford,  Superintendent,  Lexington 

Junior  League  Baby  Home  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  Asheville 

♦Juvenile  Relief  Home  Mrs.  M.  F.  Britz,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home  R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Colored)  E.  P.  Garrett,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Mr.  0.  V,  Woolsey,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Raleigh 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home  Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon,  Superintendent,  High  Point 

Mountain  Orphanage  Rev.  J.  H.  Gruver,  Superintendent,  Black  Mountain 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  Ray  P.  Lyerly,  Superintendent,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellows  Home  W.  C.  Beamon,  Superintendent,  Goldsboro 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home  -  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  W.  E.  Pennington,  Superintendent,  Clayton 

Quaker  Children's  Home  J.  A.  Price,  Superintendent,  McConnells 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute  Miss  Ora  Hull,  Superintendent,  Morganton 

Thompson  Orphanage  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

*Wright  Refuge  Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham 


Temporary  care  institutions.  f  Child-placing  institutions. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 
County  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Alamance  M.  E.  Yount,  Graham  J.  E.  Sellars,  Graham 

Alexander  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  W.  S.  Patterson,  Stony  Point 

Alleghany  W.  C.  Thompson,  Sparta  M.  E.  Reeves,  Laurel  Springs 

(Ex.  Office:  Elikin) 

Anson  R.  W.  Allen,  Wadesboro  W.  Henry  Liles,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  J.  Ivan  Miller,  Jefferson  Ed  Davis,  Tuckerdale 

(Ex.  Office :  West  Jeflferson) 

Avery  Geo.  M.  Bowman,  Nevpland  H.  B.  Burleson,  Newland 

Beaufort  Frank  A.  Edmonson,  Washington  Chas.  F.  Cowell,  Washington 

Bertie  H.  W.  Early,  Windsor  J.  H.  Spruill,  Windsor 

Bladen  A.  E.  Lee,  Elizabethtown  Dr.  S.  S.  Hutchinson,  Bladenboro 

Brunswick  Annie  May  Woodside,  Southport  W.  Claude  Gore,  Shallotte 

Buncombe  T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville  C.  J.  Ebbs,  Asheville 

Burke  R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton  M.  S.  Arney,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  S.  G.  Hawfleld,  Concord  W.  R.  Odell,  Concord 

Caldwell  C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  W.  C.  Taylor,  Collettsville 

Cam.den  E.  P.  Leary,  Camden  R.  L.  Bray,  Belcross 

Carteret  I.  G.  Allen,  Beaufort  G.  W.  Huntley,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Holland  McSwain,  Yanceyville  J.  B.  Turner,  Reidsville,  R.  1 

(Ex.  Office:  Danville,  Va.) 

Catawba  J.  A.  Capps,  Newton  Clarence  Clapp,  Newton 

Chatham  .W.  R.  Thompson,  Pittsboro  E.  R.  Hinton,  Pittsboro 

Cherokee  A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy  R,  H.  King,  Murphy 

Chowan  W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  S.  E.  Morris,  Edenton 

Clay  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville  Fred  D.  Pass,  Hayesville 

(Ex.  Office:  Murphy) 

Cleveland  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby  A.  L.  Calton,  Lattimore 

Columbus  Henry  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Whiteville  Frank  T.  Wooten,  Chadbourn 

Craven  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern  C.  A.  Seifert,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  A.  B.  Wilkins,  Fayetteville  H,  S.  Averitt,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  T.  B.  Elliott,  Currituck  H.  G.  Dozier,  Moyock,  R. 

(Ex.  Office:  Snowden) 
Dare  R.  H.  Atkinson,  Manteo  C.  E.  Payne,  Stumpy  Point 

(Ex.  Office:  Elizabeth  City) 

Davidson  Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington  H.  D.  Townsend,  Lexington 

Davie  W.  F.  Robinson,  Mocksville  J.  B.  Johnstone,  Mocksville 

Duplin  0.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville  W.  J.  Grady,  Pink  Hill 

Durham  X..  H.  Barbour,  Durham  T.  0.  Sorrell,  Durham 

Edgecombe  N.  E.  Gresham,  Tarboro  Dr.  W.  W.  Green,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  T.  H.  Cash,  Winston-Salem  P.  Frank  Hanes,  Walkertown 

Franklin  W.  R.  Mills  Louisburg  H.  G.  Perry,  Louisburg 

Gaston  F.  P.  Hall.  Gastonia  S.  N.  Boyce.  Gastonia 

Gates  H.  C.  Sawyer,  Gatesville  S.  P.  Cross,  Gatesville 

(Ex.  Office:  Roduco) 

Graham  J.  H.  Moody,  Robbinsville  E.  C.  Cody,  Robbinsville 

(Ex.  Office:  Topton) 

Granville  B.  D.  Bunn,  Oxford  R.  H.  Whitfield,  Creedmoor 

Greene  A.  B.  Alderman,  Snow  Hill  Dr.  D.  S.  Harper,  Snow  Hill 

(Express  Office:  Kinston) 

Guilford  Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro  J.  H.  Joyner,  Whitsett 

Halifax  A.  E.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapids  R.  L.  Towe,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Harnett  B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington  H.  W.  Prince,  Dunn 

Haywood  Jack  Messer,  Waynesville  R.  T.  Messer,  Waynesvllle 

Henderson  R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville  John  A.  Hudgens,  Flat  Rock 

Hertford  J.  R.  Brown,  Winton  W.  A.  Thomas,  Cofleld 

(Ex.  Office:  Cofleld) 

Hoke  K.  A.  McDonald,  Raeford  Louis  Parker,  Raeford,  R.  2 

Hyde  P.  G.  Gallop,  Swan  Quarter  S.  M.  Gibbs,  Middleton 

(Ex.  Office:  Belhaven) 
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County  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Iredell  J.  A.  Steele,  Statesville  S.  H.  Houston,  Troutraan 

Jackson  M.  B.  Madison,  Sylva  J.  H.  Long,  Erastus 

Johnston  H.  B.  Marrow,  Smithfleld  W.  H.  Call,  Selma 

Jones  A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton  F.  J.  Koonce,  Comfort 

(Ex.  Office:  PollocksvlUe) 

Lee  G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford  J.  A.  Overton,  Sanford 

Lenoir  E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston  R.  G.  Hodges,  Kinston,  R.  3 

Lincoln  Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton  Dr.  W.  G.  Bandy,  Lincolnton 

Macon  M.  D.  Billings,  Franklin  C.  W.  Dowdle,  Prentiss 

Madison  J.  0.  Wells,  Marshall  Lee  Ramsey,  Marshall,  R.  3 

Martin  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston  W.  O.  Griffin,  Williamston 

McDowell  Barron  Caldwell,  Marion  W.  L.  Morris,  Marion 

Mecklenburg  E.  L.  Best,  Charlotte  R.  E.  McDowell,  Charlotte,  R.  3 

Mitchell  Nathan  H.  Yelton,  Bakersville  Tarp  Turbyflll,  Clarrissa 

(Ex.  Office:  Toecane) 

Montgomery  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy  E.  R.  Wallace,  Troy 

Moore  H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage  John  W.  Graham,  Aberdeen 

Nash  L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville  G.  L.  Jones,  Nashville 

New  Hanover.... '{ay  Funderburk,  Wilmington  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  Wilmington 

Northampton.... p.  j.  Long,  Jackson  E.  S.  Bowers,  Jackson 

Onslow  A.  H.  Hatsell,  Jacksonville  „  R,  P.  Hinton,  Jacksonville 

Orange  R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro  „   E.  C.  Compton,  Mebane,  R.  3 

Pamlico  T.  G.  Leary,  Bayboro  Dr.  S.  E.  McCotter,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank.  M.  p.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City  S.  G.  Scott,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  r.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw  D.  J.  Farrior,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  v.  t.  Johnson,  Hertford  T.  S.  White,  Hertford 

Person  Ti.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  W.  R.  Wilkerson,  Roxboro,  R.  1 

Pitt  1.  H.  Conley,  Greenville  W.  H.  Woolard,  Greenville 

Polk  ?.  s.  White,  Columbus  R.  M.  Hall,  Saluda 

(Ex.  Office:  Try  on) 

Randolph  T.  Fletcher  Bulla,  Asheboro  L.  F.  Ross,  Asheboro 

Richmond  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham  R.  R.  Simmons,  Rockingham 

Robeson  T.  F.  Pugh,  Lumberton  A,  B.  McRae,  Elrod 

Rockingham  J.  E.  McLean,  Wentworth  J.  L.  Roberts,  Madison 

(Ex.  Office:  Reidsville) 

Rowan  S.  G.  Hasty,  Salisbury  H.  E.  Isenhour,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  I.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton  W.  W.  Nanney,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  D.  V.  Carter,  Clinton  M.  D.  Jackson,  Godwin,  R.  1 

Scotland  L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburg  W.  N.  McKenzie,  Gibson 

Stanly  James  P.  Siflford,  Albemarle  0.  J.  Sikes,  Albemarle 

Stokes  J.  C.  Carson,  Danbury  J.  R.  Forrest,  Francisco 

(Ex.  Office:  Germanton) 
Surry  John  W.  Comer,  Dobson  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  1 

(Ex.  Office:  Mt.  Airy) 

Swain  C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Bryson  City  S.  W.  Black,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania....J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard  Dr.  C.  L.  Newland,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  R.  H.  Bachman,  Columbia  W.  J.  White,  Columbia 

Union  13.  D.  Johnson,  Monroe  C.  C.  Burris,  Wingate 

Vance  1.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson  J.  C.  Cooper,  Henderson 

Wake  Tohn  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh  N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest 

Warren  T.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton  H.  W.  Walker,  Norlina 

(Ex.  Office:  Warren  Plains) 

Washington  H.  McLean,  Plymouth  L.  E.  Hassell,  Roper 

Watauga  W.  H.  Walker,  Boone  J.  B.  Horton,  Vilas 

Wayne  T.  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro  W.  R.  Allen,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro  C.  O.  McNeil,  North  Wilkesboro 

(Ex.  Office:  N.  Wilkesboro) 

Wilson  .K.  R.  Curtis,  Wilson  Doane  Herring,  Wilson 

Yadkin  J.  T.  Reece,  Yadkinville  M.  B.  Fleming,  Booneville 

(Ex.  Office:  Crutchfleld) 
Yancey  -lames  Hutchins,  Burnsville  H.  S.  Edge,  Burnsville 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES 
OF  CITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 

Address  Superintendent  Chairman 

Albemarle  Claud  Grigg  W.  L.  Mann 

Andrews  I.  B.  Hudson  H.  C.  Whitaker 

Asheboro  Jleginald  Turner  K.  Alexander 

Asheville   R.  H.  Latham  E.  N.  Wright 

Burlington  H.  M.  Roland  Walter  M.  Williams 

Canton   A.  J.  Hutchins  W.  R.  Crute 

Chapel  Hill  J.  Minor  Gwynn  Dr.  R.  E.  Coker 

Charlotte   M.  P.  Harding  Frank  H.  Kennedy 

Cherryville  .Hunter  Huss  J.  T.  Allen 

Clinton  __B.  E.  Lohr  W.  H.  Fisher 

Concord  A..  S.  Webb  Ed  Sauvain 


Edenton  

 John  A.  Holmes  

 Thomas  Chears 

Elizabeth  City  

 E.  E.  Bundy  

 J.  C.  Sawyer 

Elm  City  

 W.  M.  Wells 

Enfield  

 H.  M.  Lynch  

 S.  C.  Whitaker 

Fayetteville  

 Horace  Sisk  

 Q.  K.  Nimocks 

Franklin  ton  

 _G.  B.  Harris  

 J.  0.  Purnell 

Fremont  

 ^.H.  Wellons  

 B.  F.  Ay  cock 

Gastonia  

 W.  P.  Grier  

 C.  W.  Gunter 

Glen  Alpine  3oyce  S.  Plaxco  J.  H.  Giles 

Goldsboro  -Ray  Armstrong  W.  A.  Dees 

Greensboro  .G.  B.  Phillips  Claude  Kiser 

Greenville.i  „J.  H.  Rose  James  L.  Little 

Hamlet  .._  _.H.  M.  Kyzer  T.  A.  Morris 

Henderson  _JE.  M.  Rollins  G.  W.  Knott 

Hendersonville  JP.  M.  Waters  R.  P.  Freeze 

Hickory   R.  W.  Carver  R.  G.  Abernethy 

High  Point   ^T.  Wingate  Andrews  C.  F.  Tomlinson 

Kannapolis  _.W.  J.  Bullock  H.  B.  Robertson 

King's  Mountain  B.  N.  Barnes  Dr.  L.  P.  Baker 

Kinston  _W.  A.  Graham  Dr.  Paul  Whitaker 

Leaksville  .Tames  E.  Holmes  ICarl  Bishopric,  Spray 

Lenoir  C.  S.  Warren  G.  C.  Courtney 

Lexington  A.  W.  Honeycutt  L.  A.  Martin 

Lincolnton  ^Wiley  M.  Pickens  R.  D.  Newton 

Lumberton   Joe  P.  Moore  H.  E.  Stacy 

Madison  J.  C.  Lassiter  J.  0.  Busick 

Marion  _.Zeno  Martin  R.  J.  Noyes 

Monroe   ^W.  R.  Kirkman  W.  Z.  Faulkner 

Mooresville  H.  C.  Miller  Dr.  A.  E.  Bell 

Morganton  _..W.  F.  Starnes  .J.  W.  Carter 

Morven  „...Marcus  L.  Ham,  Jr  C.  E.  Ratliff 

Mount  Airy  L.  B.  Pendergraph  Dr.  Moir  S.  Martin 

Murphy  Hieronymus  Bueck  T.  S.  Evans 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith  R.  A.  Nunn 

Newton  M.  C.  Campbell  J.  Y.  Killian         ;  . 

North  Wilkesboro  W.  D.  Halfacre  J.  R.  Hix  -  's 

Oxford  C.  G.  Credle  W.  N.  Thomas 

Raleigh  P.  S.  Daniel  George  A.  Iseley 

Sed  Springs  James  Howell  Hiram  Grantham 

Reidsville  L.  J.  Perry  W.  S.  Somers 

Roanoke  Rapids..;  C.  W,  Davis  T.  W.  Mullen 

Rockingham  .L.  J.  Bell  Bruce  Benton 

Rocky  Mount  „...R.  M.  Wilson  J.  C.  Braswell 

Salisbury  J.  H.  Knox  Stable  Linn 

Sanford   G.  R.  Wheeler  ......Dr.  Lynn  Mclver 

Shelby  _.B.  L.  Smith  Dr.  T.  B.  Gold 
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Address  Superintendent  Chairman 

Southern  Pines  F.  W.  Webster  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Herr 

Statesville  R.  M.  Gray  J.  C.  Fowler 

Tarboro  William  A.  Mahler  Donnell  Gilliam 

Thomasville  J.  N.  Hauss  C.  F.  Lambeth 

Tryon  .W.  A.  Schilletter  Nelson  Jackson,  Jr. 

Wadesboro  _F.  R.  Richardson  T.  C.  Coxe 

Washington  E.  S.  Johnson  Dr.  Z.  L.  Edwards 

Weldon  C.  B.  Thomas  N.  J.  Shepherd 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis..*  N.  M.  Schaurn 

Winston-Salem  _.._J.  W.  Moore  B.  S.  Womble 


RURAL,  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS — White 

V 

County  Supervisor  Address 

Davidson  Mrs.  Curtis  LeRoy  Wyatt  Lexington 

Durham   Miss  Matilda  O.  Michaels  Durham 

Forsyth  Miss  Kathleen  Emerson  Winston-Salem 

Johnston  3Iiss  Mary  Wells  Smithfield 

Mecklenburg   3Iiss  Eloise  Rankin  Charlotte 


SUPERVISORS  IN  CITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 


System  or 

P.  0.  Address  Name 

Durham   ....Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Elementary 

Greenville   Miss  Eva  Keeter 

Raleigh  _  Miss  Frances  Lacy,  Elementary 

Roanoke  Rapids  Miss  Clara  Hearne 

Sanford  _  Miss  Margaret  John 


STATE  COMMISSION  ON  ADULT  ILLITERACY 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Slear,  Chairman  Charlotte 

Mr.  L.  H.  Hodges,  Vice  Chairman  Spray 

Mr.  R.  M.  Grumman,  Secretary  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Land  Statesville 

Mrs.  Howard  G.  Etheridge  Asheville 

Mr.  Walter  Murphy  Salisbury 

Miss  Marjorie  Beal  Raleigh 

Mr.  C.  E.  Teague  Greensboro 

Mr.  Erwin  Holt  Burlington 

Superintendent  T.  Wingate  Andrews  High  Point 

Superintendent  George  Wheeler  Sanford 

Superintendent  Edgar  E.  Bundy  Elizabeth  City 

Mr.  L  C.  Griffin  „.  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Morris  Asheville 

Mrs.  Claude  S.  Morris  Salisbury 

Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee  Sylva 

Dr.  H.  W.  Odum  Chapel  Hill 

Prof.  E.  W.  Boshart--  Raleigh 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  La  Grange 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Browne  Raleigh 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Brawley  Durham 

Mrs.  Estelle  Smith  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Burke  Hobgood  Durham 

Miss  Mamie  Parker  Graham 

President  H.  T.  Hunter  Cullowhee 

President  B.  B.  Dougherty  Boone 

Mr.  Hugh  McRae  Wilmington 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith  Raleigh 
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JEANES  INDUSTRIALi  SUPERVISORS — (Colored) 

County  Name  and  Address 

Alamance  JMrs.  Maud  H.  Ivey,  Graham,  N.  C. 

Anson  Mrs.  Phyllis  O'Kelly,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Beaufort  Mr.  J.  C.  Bias,  Pantego,  N.  C. 

Bertie  JMrs.  Rachel  A.  Luton,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Bladen  Mrs.  Edith  Douglas,  Elizabethtown,  N.  C. 

Brunswick  .Mr.  E.  O.  Gandy,  Rt.  1,  Box  75,  Leland,  N.  C. 

Buncombe  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  2^  Congress  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Cabarrus  Mrs.  Marion  Woods  Parker,  158  Tournament  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Caswell  Mrs.  T.  C.  Beam,  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Catawba  Miss  Mary  J.  Moore,  Maiden,  N.  C. 

Chatham  Miss  DeLois  Edwards,  Siler  City,  N.  C. 

Cleveland  Miss  Violet  C.  Thomas,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Columbus  __Mrs.  Clara  B.  Hicks,  132  E.  Mill  St.,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Craven  Mrs.  Clara  D.  Mann,  72  George  St.,  New  Bern,  N,  C. 

Cumberland  Mrs.  Anne  C.  Waudell,  Gillespie  St.,  Payetteville,  N.  C. 

Currituck  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  Marshburn,  Moyock.  N.  C. 

Camden  I 

Duplin   Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner,  Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Durham  Mrs.  Gertrude  Taylor,  N.  C.  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Edgecombe  Miss  Flossie  Parker,  914  E.  St.  Johns  St.,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Forsyth  Miss  Dollye  B.  Patterson,  111  N.  Trade  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Franklin  .Miss  Ethel  Syms,  Box  14,  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Gaston  Miss  Maude  Mitchell,  604  N.  York  St.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Gates  Jlussell  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury,  N.  C. 

Greene  _  Miss  Viola  Welch,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Guilford  Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Coles,  1015  Benbow  Road,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Halifax  Miss  Bessye  T.  Shields,  Enfield,  N.  C. 

Harnett  Mrs.  Bennie  Greenidge,  Lillington,  N.  C. 

Hertford  Mrs.  Katie  M.  Hart,  Wlnton,  N.  C. 

Hoke  Mrs.  Mayme  Scurlock,  Raeford,  N.  C. 

Hyde  Mr.  O.  A.  Peay,  Scranton,  N.  C. 

Iredell  .Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Lee  Mr.  W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

Lincoln  Miss  Annie  B.  Wade,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Martin  Mrs.  Mary  Gray,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  Nellie  Bess  Dykes,  Rt.  10,  Box  300,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Nash   Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich,  517  W.  Thomas  Street,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Northampton  Miss  Willie  Mae  Jeffries,  Rich  Square,  N.  C. 

Onslow  Mr.  C.  H.  McLendon,  Box  121,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Orange  Mrs.  Norma  Snipes,  309  McDade  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Pamlico  Mr.  Walter  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro,  N.  C. 

Pender  _  Mrs.  Hattie  V.  Gattison,  Rocky  Point,  N.  C. 

Person  .^Mrs.  Pearl  H.  Pittman,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Pitt   Mr.  G.  R.  Whitfield,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Randolph  ...Mrs.  Effa  Reid  McCoy,  31  Greensboro  St.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Richmond   Mr.  R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Robeson  Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Hayswood,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Rowan  „_Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  700  W.  Monroe  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Rutherford  Mrs.  F.  Davis  Dennis,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Sampson  .:Miss  Ada  G.  Battle,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Scotland  _..Mrs.  E.  S.  Carlson,  232  Gulf  St.,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Union  Miss  Fannie  P.  Beaty,  805  Lane  St.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Vance  _.Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Wake  Miss  Nora  Evans,  Method,  N.  C. 

Warren  _  Mr.  G.  E.  Cheek,  Wise  N.  C. 

Wayne   Miss  S.  Mae  Rudd,  308  S.  Virginia  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Wilson  Mr.  Edward  Barnes,  1109  Atlantic  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

County*  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance  Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming  Graham 

Alexander  Luther  D.  Dyson  TaylorsvlUe 

Anson  Miss  Mary  Robinson  Wadesboro 

Beaufort  Mrs.  Justus  Randolph  Washington 

Brunswick  Frank  M.  Sasser  Southport 

Buncombe  E.  E.  Connor  x   Asheville 

Cabarrus  E.  Farrell  White  Concord 

Caldwell   Miss  George  Wilcox  Lenoir 

Catawba  Miss  Frances  Lentz  Newton 

Cleveland  Mrs.  L.  H.  Ledford  Shelby 

Columbus  Mrs.  Johnsie  Nunn  Whiteville 

Craven  Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford  New  Bern 

Cumberland   Mrs.  J.  F.  L.  Armfleld  Fayetteville 

Davidson  Curry  F.  Lopp  Lexingtou 

Duplin  „  Mrs.  Harvey  J.  Boney  Kenansviiie 

Durham  W.  E.  Stanley  Durham 

Edgecombe   Mary  Ellen  Long  Tarboro 

Forsyth  A.  W.  Cline  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner  Louisburg 

Gaston  Miss  Agnes  Thomas  Gaston ia 

Gates  _Mrs.  Lucy  Brown  Gatesville 

Granville  3Irs.  Lee  C.  Taylor  Oxford 

Guilford  „  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  Greensboro 

Halifax  J.  B.  Hall  Scotland  Neck 

Harnett  Miss  Lillie  Davis  Lillington 

Iredell  .Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert  Statesville 

Johnston  Mrs,  D.  J.  Thurston  Smithfleld 

Lee  E.  J.  Johnson  Sanford,  R-5 

Lenoir  .Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan  Klnston 

Macon  JMrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks  Franklin 

McDowell  .Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick  Marion 

Mecklenburg  „  Mrs,  Louise  Neikirk  Charlotte 

Montgomery  Charles  J.  McLeod  Biscoe 

Moore  Mrs.  W.  Gilliam  Brown  Carthage 

Nash  James   Glover  Nashville 

New  Hanover  J.  R.  Hollis  Wilmington 

Orange  .Geo.  H.  Lawrence  Chapel  Hill 

Pasquotank  Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw  Elizabeth  City 

Pitt   K.  T.  Futrell  Greenville 

Randolph  R.  T.  Lloyd  Asheboro 

Richmond  0.  G.  Reynolds  Rockingham 

Robeson   Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod  Lumberton 

Rockingham  Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson  Reidsville 

Rowan  Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Mrs.  Arthur  Harrill  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  A.  W.  Daughtry  Clinton 

Scotland  T.  J.  Gill  Laurinburg 

Stanly  Otto  B.   Mabry  Albemarle 

Surry  Bausie  Marion  Dobson 

Swain  W.  T.  Jenkins  Bryson  City 

Union  Mrs.  George  S.  Lee  Monroe 

Vance  Mrs.  E.  R.  Austin  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  Raleigh 

Warren  Miss  Lucy  I.  Leach  Warrenton 

Wayne  J.  Arthur  Best  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  C.  McNeill  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  M.  G.  Fulghum  Wilson 


*  In  counties  not  listed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  Welfare  OflBcer.    See  page  10. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLrS  AND  PRINCIPALS — (White) 

"S.  A."  denotes  membership  in  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Scliools  of  the  Southern 
States.  Date  of  original  accreditment  is  given  for  most  schools.  Where  no  date  is  given  the 
school  was  accredited  prior  to  1920. 

1.     County  Administrative  Units  (Rural) 


High  School 


Altamahaw-Ossipee... 

Alexander-Wilson  

Eli-Whitney  

Elon  College  

E.  M.  Holt  

Graham  

Haw  River  

Mebane  

Pleasant  Grove  

Sylvan  

Bethlehem  

Hiddenite  

Stony  Point  

Taylorsville  

Piney  Creek  

Sparta  

Ansonville  

Burnsville  

Deep  Creek  

Lilesville  

Peachland  

Polkton  

Elkland  

Fleetwood  

Green  Valley  

Healing  Springs  

Jefferson  

Lansing  

Nathan's  Creek  

Riverview  

Virginia-Carolina  

West  Jefferson  

Altamont  

Cranberry  

Newland  

Aurora  

Bath  

Belhaven  

Chocowinity  

Pantego  

Aulander  

Colerain  

Mars  Hill  

Merry  Hill  

Powellsville  

Roxobel-Kelford  

Windsor  

Woodville-Lewiston. 

Bladenboro  

Carver's  Creek  

Clarkton  

Elizabethtown  

Kelly  

Tar  Heel  

White  Oak  


Principal  and  School  Address 


David  Miller,  Elon  College,  R.  1.. 

G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham,  R.  2  

W.  F.  Fuquay,  Saxapahaw  

W.  B.  Terrell,  Elon  College  

H.  G.  Self,  Burlington,  R.  1  

W.  A.  Young,  Graham  

J.  R.  Barker,  Haw  River  

E.  M.  Yoder,  Mebane  

L.  R.  Williford,  Burlington,  R.  3.. 

J.  Turner  Harden,  Snow  Camp  

C.  L.  Matheson,  Tayorsville,  R.  1.. 

W.  W.  Stockman,  Hiddenite  

J.  W.  McCall,  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville  

L.  K.  Halsey,  Piney  Creek  ..... 

C.  R.  Roe,  Sparta  

R.  E.  Beasley,  Ansonville  

L.  S.  Summer,  Polkton.  R.  2  

H.  H.  Deaton,  Wadesboro.  R.  3.. 

W.  E.  Powell,  Lilesville  

T.  A.  Graham.  Peachland  

W.  R.  Wright,  Polkton  

J.  C.  Kelly,  Todd  

J.  A.  Stanley,  Fleetwood  

F.  C.  Nye,  Trade,  Tenn  

R.  E.  L.  Plummer,  Grumpier  

G.  B.  Price,  Jefferson  

J.  Martin,  Lansing  

J.  F.  Miller,  Nathan's  Creek  

Wade  Eller,  Clifton  

W.  R.  Francis,  Grassy  Creek  

John  F.  Donnelly,  West  Jefferson. 

R.  Q.  Bault,  Crossriore  

Wesley  M.  Bagby,  Elk  Park  

J.  T.  Tanner,  Newland  

L.  E.  Mercer,  Aurora  

G.  A.  Wilson,  Bath  

C.  M.  Billings,  Belhaven  

M.  B.  Stephens,  Chocowinity  

C.  S.  Hinson,  Pantego  

L.  E.  Andrews,  Aulander  

J.  J.  Beale,  Colerain  

C.  A.  Hough,  Colerain,  R.  1  

J.  A.  Williams.  Merry  Hill  

M.  G.  Williams,  Powellsville  

V.  E.  White,  Roxobel  

Frank  B.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Windsor.... 

T.  L.  Jones,  Woodville  

E.  G.  Bourne,  Bladenboro  

E.  E.  King.  Council  

W.  R.  Lathan,  Clarkton  

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown.... 
M.  V.  Parish,  Kelly  

F.  L.  Larson,  Tar  Heel  

C.  P.  Ashley,  White  Oak  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-B 
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High  School- 


Bolivia  

Leland  

Shallotte  

Southport  

Waccamaw  

Barnardsville  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain  

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Flat  Creek  

French  Broad  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Red  Oak  

Sand  Hill  

Sandy  Mush  

Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs  

Venable  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe  

Woodfln  

Rutherford  College. 

Valdese  

Bethel  

Harrisburg  

Hartsell  

Mount  Pleasant  

W.  R.  Odell  

Winecoff  

Collettsville  

Granite  Falls  

Happy  Valley  

Hudson  

King's  Creek  

Oak  Hill  

Shiloh  

South  Mills  

Atlantic  

Beaufort  

Barkers  Island  

Morehead  City  

Newport  

Smyrna  

Anderson  

Cobb  Memorial  

Milton-Semora  

Prospect  Hill  

Yanceyville  

Banoak  

Ball's  Creek  

Blackburn  

Catawba  

Claremont  

Maiden  


Principal  and  School  Address 


0.  C.  Johnson.  Bolivia  

H.  D.  Epting,  Leland  

H.  C.  Stone,  Shallotte  

C.  A.  Ledford,  Southport  

B.  M.  Crawford,  Ash  

0.  H.  Tilson,  Banardsville  

B.  E.  Beasley,  Biltmore  

N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain  

0.  S.  Dillard,  Candler  

S.  0.  Wilde,  Asheville,  R.  4  

John  M.  Carter,  Fairview  

J.  M.  Pleramonsi  Stocksville  

Charles  Shuford,  Alexander  

Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville  

C.  M.  McCracken,  Jr.,  Asheville,  R.2 

W.  H.  Plemmons,  Leicester  

W.  S.  Burleson,  Skyland  

F.  A.  Brigman,  Alexander  , 

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler,  R.  2  

I.  H.  Butt,  Leicester,  R.  2  

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

Ed.  Warrick,  Skyland  

F.  B.  Mann,  Asheville  

F.  A.  Penland,  Weaverville  

Vernon  W.  Brown,  Asheville,  R.  1 

J.  O.  Terrell,  Asheville,  R.  1  

Wade  H.  Stemple,  Hickory  

C.  C.  Long.  Valdese  

H.  C.  Hudson,  Cabarrus  

Geo.  E.  Smith,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

G.  T.  Windell,  Mount  Pleasant  

J.  C.  Purser,  Concord,  R.  2  

W.  L.  Harriss,  Concord,  R.  2  

V.  M.  McNeely,  Collettsville  

A.  D.  Huffines,  Granite  Falls  

C.  A.  Parlier,  Patterson  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Jr.,  Hudson  

Stanly  Livingston,  King's  Creek.. 

C.  W.  Hickman,  Lenoir,  R.  2  

N.  C.  Larabee,  Shiloh  

Fred  S.  Hunter,  South  Mills  

J.  Albert  Batson,  Atlantic  

W.  C.  Carlton,  Jr.,  Beaufort  

C.  D.  Chadwick,  Barker's  Isand.... 

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  City  

R.  L.  Pruit,  Newport  

E.  L.  Gaskill,  Smyrna  

M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Burlington,  R.  2.. 

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffln,  R.  1  

T.  B.  Thompson,  Blanche  

Clem  C.  Lipscomb,  Milton  

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

M.  S.  Brittain,  Hickory,  R.  1  

W.  C.  Reed,  Newton,  R.  2  

0.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1  

J.  E.  Coulter,  Catawba  

Cloyd  A.  Hager,  Claremont  

Walter  R.  Schaff,  Maiden  


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

1 

ii-B 

i9ao 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

S.A.  ■ 

il-A 



II-A 

1923 

il-A 

1928 

il-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

ll-A 

1925 

il-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

il-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

JI-A 

il-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

il-A 

1932 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
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High  School 


Mountain  View.. 

Oxford  

Sherrill's  Ford... 

Startown  

St.  Stepliens  

Bells  

Bennett  

Bonlee  

Goldston  

Moncure  

Pittsboro  

Siler  City  

Silk  Hope  

Chowan  

Elf  

Hayesville  

Belwood  

Bethware  

Boiling  Springs.. 

Casar  

Fallston  

Grover  

Lattimore  

Mooresboro  

No.  3  Township.. 
No.  8  Township.. 

Piedmont  

Waco  

Acme-Delco  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Evergreen  

Fair  Blufif  

Hallsboro  

Tabor  

Whiteville  

Bridgeton  

Craven  Co.  F.  L. 

Dover  

Ft.  Barnwell  

Jasper  

Eastover  

Gray's  Creek  

Hope  Mills  

Linden  

Massey  Hill  

Seventy-First  

South  River  

Stedman  

Moyock  

Poplar  Branch... 

Avon  

Buxton  

East  Lake  , 

Kitty  Hawk  

Hatteras  

Manteo  

Rodanthe  

Stumpy  Point  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Harry  V.  Chappell,  Hickory,  R.  1.... 
R.  K.  Johnston,  Claremont,  R.  1  

B.  B.  Robinson,  Sherril's  Ford  

J.  L.  Sox,  Newton,  R.  1  

R.  N.  Hoyle,  Newton  

J.  E.  Sawyer,  Apex,  R.  3  

A.  L.  Combs,  Bennett  

Curtis  Chrissman,  Bonlee  

W.  F.  Veasey,  Goldston  

A.  L.  Isley,  Moncure  

J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  

Paul  Braxton,  Siler  City  

J.  D.  Shaw,  Siler  City,  R.  1  

P.  L.  Baumgardner,  Edenton,  R.  1.. 
J.  Walter  Moore,  Hayesville,  R.  3.... 

S.  B.  Churchwell,  Hayesville  

H.  M.  Young,  Belwood  

E.  S.  Teague,  Kings  Mt.,  R  

0.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs  

L.  W.  Cain,  Casar  

W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston  

H.  B.  Covington,  Grover  , 

R.  D.  Arrowood,  Lattimore  

Broadus  Simmons,  Mooresboro  

Lawton  Blanton,  Shelby  

J.  A.  Kiser,  Shelby,  R.  5  

M.  L.  Turner,  Lawndale  

C.  M.  King,  Waco  

J.  R.  Marks,  Delco  

F.  A.  Ficquett,  Cerro  Gordo  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

Jap  Ledbetter,  Evergreen  

L  C.  Pait,  Fair  Bluff  

J.  N.  Barber,  Hallsboro  

A.  A.  White,  Tabor  

G.  0.  Rogers,  Whiteville  

T.  A.  Windley,  Bridgeton  

C.  A.  Dees,  Vanceboro  

V.  C.  Banks,  Dover  

Fred  Burgess,  Ft.  Barnwell  

Ben  W.  Brock,  New  Bern,  R.  2  

D.  S.  McCormick,  Fayetteville,  R.  1... 
Z.  V.  Cockerham,  Fayetteville,  R.  7. 

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills  

E.  W.  Avent,  Jr.,  Linden  

Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Fayetteville,  R.  7. 

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3  

J.  H.  Allred,  Wade,  R.  1  

J.  W.  Puckett,  Jr.,  Stedman  

R.  G.  Stephens,  Moyock  

R.  L.  Shirlen,  Poplar  Branch  

S.  E.  Green,  Avon  

C.  P.  Gray,  Buxton  

L.  L.  Combs,  East  Lake  

R.  B.  Young,  Kitty  Hawk  

A.  E.  Baum,  Hatteras  

R.  J.  Gibson,  Manteo  

J.  K.  Stiles,  Rodanthe  

Ernest  K.  Mann,  Stumpy  Point  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1932 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 



II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 



II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 



II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 



II-B 

1933 

II-A 



II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1921 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Arcadia  

Churchland  

Davis-Townsend. 

Denton  

Fairgrove  

Hasty  

Linwood  

Jr.  Orphanage- 
Midway  

Pilot  

Reeds  

Southmont  

Tyro  

Wallburg  

Welcome  

Farmington  

Jerusalem  

Mocksville  

Shady  Grove  

Smith  Grove  

Beulaville  

B.  F.  Grady  

Calypso  

Chinquapin  

Faison  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Rose  Hill  

Wallace  

Warsaw  ^4.. 

Bethesda  

Bragtown  

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  

Oak  Grove  

Battleboro  

Conetoe  

Leggett  

South  Edgecombe 
West  Edgecombe.. 

Clemmons  

Griffith  

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs... 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

Vienna  

Walkertown  

Bunn  

Edward  L.  Best.... 

Epsom  

Gold  Sand  

Louisburg  

Youngsville  


N.  B.  Hedrick,  Lexington,  R.  1. 

E.  M.  Macon,  Linwood,  R.  1  

Curtis  Bivens,  Lexington,  R.  2... 

F.  H.  Smith,  Denton  

L.  H.  Koon,  Thomasville,  R.  3. 
B.  L.  West,  Thomasville,  R.  2... 
T.  K.  Huss,  Linwood  


 \ 

Anne  Duke,  Lexington  / 

J.  C.  Sink.  Lexington,  R.  1  

C.  E.  Cashatt,  Thomasville  R.  1  

E.  W.  Rentz,  Lexington,  R.  3  

E.  C.  Willis,  Southmont  

Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5... 

H.  F.  Pardue,  Wallburg  

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  

G.  R.  Madison,  Farmington  

E.  W.  Junker,  Cooleemee  

E.  C.  Staton,  Mocksville  

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Advance  

Paul  Angell,  Advance,  R.  1  

John  M.  Hargett,  Beulaville  

C.  H.  Walker,  Seven  Springs  

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Calypso  

D.  D.  Blanchard,  Chinquapin  

J.  S.  Fleming,  Faison  

A.  J.  Dickson,  Kenansville  

L.  H.  Fussell,  Magnolia  

D.  G.  Chadwick,  Rose  Hill  

J.  S.  Blair,  Wallace  

J.  K.  Long,  Warsaw  

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6  

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2  

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  B.  7  

G.  A.  Short,  Durham,  R.  3  

W.  M.  Johnson,  Bahama  

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham  

Wm.  J.  Barefoot,  Battleboro  

H.  J.  Massey,  Conetoe  

S.  D.  Bundy,  Tarboro,  R.  2  

Jas.  N.  Grant,  Pinetops  

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mount,  R.F.D.... 
Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4... 

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Kernersville  

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville  

J.  H.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3  

W.  S.  Horton,  Tobaccoville,  R.  1  

E.  K.  McNew,  Winston -Salem,  R.  7. 
J.  C.  CoUey,  Rural  Hall  

F.  M.  White,  Kernersville,  R.  1  

Guy  S.  Cain,  Pfafftown  

J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown  

C.  E.  Privott,  Bunn  

R.  E.  Miller,  Spring  Hope,  R.  2  

George  E.  Crawley,  Henderson,  R.  1. 

W.  Owen  Reed,  Gupton  

W.  C.  Stroud,  Louisburg  

W.  F.  Mitchell,  Youngsville  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Belmont  

Bessemer  City  

Cramerton  

Dallas  

Lowell  

Mount  Holly  

Stanley  

Tryon  

Gates  

Gatesville  

Hobbsville  

Sunbury  

Robbinsville  

Stecoah  

Tapoco  

Berea  

Creedmoor  

Oak  Hill  

Stem  

Stovall  

Wilton  

Hookerton  

Maury  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

Alamance  

Allen  Jay  

Bessemer  

Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  

Jamestown  

McLeansville  

Monticello  

Nathaniel  Greene. 

Oak  Ridge  

Pleasant  Garden... 

Proximity  

Rankin  

Stokesdale  

Summerfield  

Sumner  

Aurelian  Springs.. 

Hobgood  

Scotland  Neck  

Anderson  Creek.... 

Angier  

Benhaven  

Boone  Trail  

Buies  Creek  

Coats  

Dunn  

Erwin  (Duke)  

Lafayette  

Lillington  

Bethel  

Clyde  

Fine's  Creek  

Waynesville  


H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont  

W.  0.  Kelly,  Bessemer  City  

A.  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton  

Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

E.  A.  Thompson,  Mount  Holly  

0.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley  

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Bessemer  City,  R.  1 

T.  J.  Jessup,  Gates  

J.  J.  Brothers,  Gatesville  

A.  G.  Greene,  Hobbsville  

B.  L.  White,  Sunbury  

D.  C.  Butler,  Robbinsville  

Fulton  Thomasson,  Stecoah  

Clyde  Bowman,  Tapoco  

F.  R.  Barlowe,  Oxford,  R.  1  

King  D.  Brown,  Creedmoor  

F.  M.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2 
J.  B.  Haney,  Stem  ,  

E.  R.  Perry,  Stovall  

A.  B.  Starnes,  Franklinton,  R.  1  

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  E.  Williford,  Snow  Hill,  R  2  

R.  W.  Isley,  Snow  Hill  

W.  V.  Nix,  Walstonburg  

Carl  E.  Mabry,  Greensboro,  R.  4  

E.  C.  Glasgow,  High  Point,  R.  3  

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  5  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville  

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  

E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  McLeansville  

Chas  L.  Farthing,  Brown  Summit  

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

Notre  M.  Johnson,  Oak  Ridge  

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

Mary  Wills  McCulloch,  Greensboro... 

H.  G.  Waters,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

A.  Doyle  Early,  Stokesdale  

C.  V.  Ferguson,  Summerfield  

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1  

V.  C.  Matthews,  Littleton  

W.  M.  Beasley,  Hobgood  

M.  L.  Rowland,  Scotland  Neck  

Herman  A.  Godwin,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1. 
John  0.  Wood,  Angier  

C.  H.  Dula,  Olivia  

Owen  Odum,  Mamers  

L.  H.  Campbell,  Buies  Creek  

J.  T.  Jerome,  Coats  

J.  S.  Bryan,  Dunn  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

G.  T.  Profitt,  Kipling  

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington  

C.  C.  Hanson,  Waynesville,  R.  3  

S.  E.  Connatser,  Clyde  

F.  L.  Safford,  Crabtree,  R.  1  

M.  H.  Bowles,  Waynesville  


II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 



II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 



II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 



II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

S.A.  

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Dana  

Edneyville  

Etowah  

Flat  Rock  

Fletcher  

Mill's  River  

Ahoskie  

Harrellsville  

Murfreesboro  

Raeford.....  

Engelhard  

Fairfield  

Ocracoke  

Sladesville  

Swan  Quarter  

Celeste  Henkel  

Central  

Cool  Springs  

Harmony  

Scotts  

Sharon  

Troutman  

Presbyterian  Orph'ge. 

Union  Grove  

Cullowhee  

Glenville  

Sylva  

Webster  

Archer  Lodge  

Benson  

Clayton  

Cleveland  

Corinth-Holders  

Four  Oaks  

Glendale  

Kenly  

Meadow  

Micro  

Pine  Level  

Princeton  

Selma  

Smithfleld  

Wilson's  Mills  

Comfort  

Maysville  

Pollocksville  

Trenton  

Broadway  

Deep  River  

Greenwood  

Jonesboro  

Contentnea  

Deep  Run  

La  Grange  

Moss  Hill  

Pink  Hill  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp  


C.  F.  Jervis,  Hendersonville  

T.  a.  Cathey,  Edneyville  

R.  W.  Jones,  Hendersonville  

E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock  

N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville,  R.F.D 

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe  

F.  M.  Tucker,  Ahoskie  

T.  R.  Garrett,  Harrellsville..  

J.  B.  Henson,  Murfreesboro  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford  

Robt.  V.  Trotman,  Engelhard  

George  D.  Hardesty,  Fairfield  

G.  W.  Rhodes,  Ocracoke...  

F.  M.  Eason,  Scranton  

Fuller  F.  Taylor,  Swan  Quarter  

R.  B.  Madison,  Statesville,  R.  6...:... 
W.  C.  Grose,  Statesville,  R.  2  

B.  M.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2  j.. 

R.  H.  Lankford,  Harmony....  

E.  B.  Bass,  Scotts  

J.  P.  Stevenson,  Statesville,  R.  6  

R.  S.  Shore,  Troutman  

R.  G.  Calhoun,  Barium  Springs  

A.  H.  Wolfe,  Union  Grove  

C.  A.  Hoyle,  Cullowhee  

F.  S.  Griffin,  Glenville  

F.  I.  Watson,  Sylva  

S.  B.  Hutchison,  Webster  

S.  T.  Liles,  Clayton  

N.  G.  Woodlief,  Benson  

M.  T.  Lambeth,  Clayton  „  

G.  B.  Strickland,  Clayton,  R.  1  

E.  C.  Cunningham,  Zebulon,  R.  1  

J.  T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks  

E.  E.  Crawford,  Kenly,  R.  2  

G.  T.  Whitley,  Kenly  

C,  C.  Russ,  Benson,  R.F.D  

L.  J.  Worthington,  Micro  

T.  A.  Little,  Pine  Level  

M.  P.  Young,  Princeton  

0.  A.  Tuttle,  Selma  

A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfield  

S.  R.  Cotton,  Wilson's  Mills  

G.  N.  Noble,  Comfort  

W.  B.  Moore,  Maysville  

S.  N.  Parker,  Pollocksville  

E.  B.  Page,  Trenton  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Broadway  

W.  C.  Harward,  Moncure  

W.  G.  Coltrane,  Lemon  Springs  

H.  L.  Stone,  Jonesboro  

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  1  

A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  La  Grange  

Charles  Reid  Ross,  Kinston,  R.  4  

D.  G.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Pink  Hill  

John  A.  Winfield,  Kinston,  R.F.D.  5... 
Wm.  H,  Dry,  La  Grange,  R  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 

1923 

II-A 



II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 



II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

TT  TJ 

H-ts 

1928 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 



II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

tl-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

h-A 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

tl-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

22 


Educational  Dibectory  of  North  Carolina 


High  School 


North  Brook  

Rock  Springs  

Union  

Franklin  

Highlands  

Nantahala  

Beech  Glen  

Ebbs  Chapel  

Hot  Springs  

Laurel  

Marshall  

Mars  Hill  

Spring  Creek  

Walnut  

Bear  Grass  

Farm  Life  

Jamesville  

Oak  City  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Glenwood  

Nebo  

North  Cove  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden  

Bain  

Berryhill  

Cornelius  

Davidson  

Derita  

Huntersville  

Long  Creek  

Matthews  

Newell  

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek  , 

Pineville  

Sharon  

Thomasboro  

Bakersville  (Bowman) 
Spruce  Pine  (Harris).. 

Tipton  Hill  

Biscoe  

Candor  

Mt.  Gilead  

Star  

Troy  

Aberdeen  

Cameron  

Carthage  

Farm  Life  

Hemp  

Pinehurst  

Vass-Lakeview  

West  End  

Bailey  

Benvenue  

Castalia  

Coopers  

Middlesex  


Principal  and  School  Address 


J.  H.  Heafner,  Cherryville.  R  

J.  E.  Ramsey,  Denver  

J.  Frank  Turner,  Vale,  R.F.D  

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  

0.  F.  Summer,  Highlands  

Elmer  Crawford,  Flats  

J.  V,  Howell,  Ivy  

Tilson  Fleetwood,  Faust  

H.  W.  Cook,  Hot  Springs  

C.  M.  Blankenship,  White  Rock  

Guy  B.  Rhodes,  Marshall  

A.  V.  Nolan,  Mars  Hill  

T.  P.  Burgess,  Spring  Creek  

E.  D.  Wilson,  Walnut  

T.  O.  Hickman,  Williamston,  R.  2... 

C.  B.  Martin,  Williamston,  R.  4  

James  T.  Uzzle,  Jamesville  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

R.  L  Leake,  Robersonville  „  

D.  N.  Hix,  Williamston  

D.  C.  Mosteller,  Nealsville  , 

W.  P.  Whitesides,  Nebo  

J.  G.  Michael,  Marion,  R,  3  

S.  A.  McDuffle,  Old  Fort  

W.  A.  Young,  Marion,  R.  4  

Ira  G.  Long,  Matthews,  R.  3  

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

H.  H.  Scott,  Cornelius  

C.  L.  Ives,  Davidson  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Derita  

H.  A.  Wood,  Huntersville  

Thos,  S.  Hood,  Huntersville,  R.  1.... 

Chas.  L.  Pearce,  Matthews  

J.  T.  Adams,  Newell  

R.  S.  Rainey,  Charlotte,  R.  2  

John  G.  Barnette,  Charlotte,  R.  6.... 

B.  M.  Squires,  Pineville  

C.  R.  Hutchison,  Charlotte,  R.  2.... 

G.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Bakersville  

J.  B.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine  

W.  M.  Hickey,  Tipton  Hill  

V.  R.  White,  Biscoe  

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor  

H.  A.  Nanney,  Mt.  Gilead  

R.  C.  Kiser,  Star  

W.  E.  Pell,  Troy  

R.  C.  Zimmerman,  Aberdeen  

R.  F.  Lowry,  Cameron  

0.  B.  Welch,  Carthage  

Worth  Kiser,  Vass,  R.  1  

E.  A.  West,  Hemp  

W.  P.  Morton,  Pinehurst  

A.  M.  Calhoun,  Vass  

J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End  

C.  U.  Williams,  Bailey  

C.  B.  Honeycutt,  Rocky  Mount,  R. 

W.  C.  Hopkins,  Castalia  

E.  C.  Pearce,  Elm  City,  R.F.D  

Needhara  Bryant,  Middlesex  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-B 

II-B 
II-B 
II-A 


II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1933 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A, 

1923 

II-A 



II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

II-B 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1923 

Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


County 


Nash  

New  Hanover 
Northampton. 


Onslow. 


Orange. 


Pamlico. 


Pasquotank. 


Pender- 


Perquimans. 
Person  


Pitt. 


Polk. 


Randolph. 


High  School 


Nashville  

Red  Oak  

Spring  Hope  

Whitakers  

New  Hanover  

Conway  

Gaston  

Jackson  

Rich  Square  

Seaboard  

Severn  

Woodland  

Dixon  

Jacksonville  

Richlands  

Swansboro  

White  Oak  

Aycock  

Efland  

Hillsboro  

Alliance  

Arapahoe  

Hobucken  

Oriental  

Stonewall  

Central  

Newland  

Weeksville  

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady.... 

Maple  Hill  

Topsail  

Perquimans  County. 

Allensville  

Bethel  Hill  

Helena  

Hurdle  Mills  

Mt.  Harmony  

Roxboro  

Ayden  

Arthur  

Belvoir  

Bethel  

Chicod  

Farmville  

Fountain  

Grifton  

Grimesland  

Pactolus  

Stokes  

Winterville  

Green's  Creek  

Stearns  

Sunny  View  

Farmer  

Franklinvilie  

Grays  Chapel  

Liberty  

Providence  

Ramseur  


Principal  and  School  Address 


A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville  

E.  C.  Jernigan,  Red  Oak  

D.  H.  Holliday,  Spring  Hope  

H.  A.  Hendricks,  Whitakers  

T.  T.  Hamilton,  Jr  

S.  T.  Cherry,  Conway  

Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Garysburg  

T.  G.  Britt,  Jackson  

E.  W.  Joyner,  Rich  Square  

T.  R.  Everett,  Seaboard  

W,  S.  Clarke,  Severn  

C.  G.  Maddrey,  Woodland  

L.  J.  Dawkins,  Verona  

B.  E.  Littlefleld,  Jacksonville  

B.  B.  C.  Kesler,  Richlands  

W.  G.  Nickols,  Swansboro  

L.  B.  Farnell,  Maysville  

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  Hillsboro,  R.  2.. 

H.  L.  Swain,  Efland  

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

M.  P.  Wright,  Alliance  

M.  H.  McWhorter,  Arapahoe  

M,  R.  Bonner,  Hobucken  

T.  J.  Collier,  Oriental  

A.  L.  Bramlett,  Stonewall  

R.  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5.. 
S.  R.  Moore,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City,  R. 
R.  W.  Crutchfleld,  Weeksville  

F.  R.  Lennon,  Atkinson  

E.  M.  Thompson,  Burgaw  

L.  R.  McCall,  Rocky  Point  

Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Venters,  Maple  Hill 

I.  J.  Kellum,  Scotts  Hill  

F.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford  

S.  B.  Satterwhite,  Roxboro,  R.  2  

Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Woodsdale,  R.  2.. 

R.  C.  Garrison,  Timberlake  

J.  B.  Currin,  Hurdle  Mills  

E.  L.  Veasey,  Rougemont  

G.  C.  Davidson,  Roxboro  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Ayden  

Nelson  Hunsucker,  Bell  Arthur  

Newman  Lewis,  Greenville,  R.  4  

O.  H.  Boetcher,  Bethel  

D.  T.  House,  Jr.,  Greenville,  R.  3  

J.  H.  Moore,  Farmville  

H.  B.  Mayo,  Fountain  

H.  C.  Oglesby,  Grifton  

J.  P.  McBryde,  Grimesland  

D.  B.  Taylor,  Pactolus  

G.  P.  Carr,  Stokes  

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville  

W.  J.  Nesbitt,  Campobello,  S.  C,  R. 
J.  M.  Andrews,  Columbus  

F.  W.  Taylor,  Mill  Spring,  R.  2  

W.  H.  Dewar,  Farmer  

J.  H.  Mitchell,  Franklinvilie  

Adam  S.  Hunt,  Franklinvilie,  R.  1.... 

D.  C.  Holt,  Liberty  

Robert  Ayers,  Climax  

R.  C.  White,  Ramseur  


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1923 

II -A 



Il-A 

1923 

Il-B 

1924 

Il-A 



II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 



II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 



II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1921 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 


24 


Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


High  School 


Randleman  

Seagrove  

Staley  

Trinity  

Ellerbe  

Hoffman  ,  

Allenton  

Barnesville  

B.  T  

Fairmont  

Fairmont  (Indian)  

Green  Grove  (Indian) 

Maxton  

Orrum  

Parkton  

Pembroke  (Indian).... 

Philadelphus  

Prospect  (Indian)  

Rowland  

Smiths  

St.  Pauls  

Union  Chapel  (Indian) 

Bethany  

Mayodan  

Ruffin  

Stoneville  

Wentworth  :. 

China  Grove  

Cleveland  

East  Spencer  

Granite  Quarry  

Landis  

Mount  Ulla  

Rockwell  

Spencer  

Woodleaf  

Alexander  , 

Cliffside  

Cool  Springs 

(Forest  City)  

Ellenboro  

Harris  

Henrietta-Caroleen. 

Hollis  

Mt.  Vernon  

Rutherfordton- 

Spindale  

Sunshine  

Clement  

Franklin  

Garland  

Halls  

Herring  

Ingold  

Mingo  

Newton  Grove  

Piney  Grove  

Plain  View  

Roseboro  

Salemburg  


Principal  and  School  Address 


H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

J.  M.  Green,  Seagrove  

J.  R.  Robbins,  Staley  

A.  R.  Bullock,  Trinity  

R.  F.  Little,  Ellerbe  

H.  M.  Hackney,  Hoffman  

J.  N.  Walker,  Lumberton,  R.  1... 
E.  C.  Sipe,  Barnesville  

D.  B.  Oliver,  Lumberton,  R.  1... 

T.  S.  Teague,  Fairmont  

Kermit  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Telford  Lowery,  Raynham  

C.  L.  Green,  Maxton  

C.  H.  McGregor,  Orrum  

R.  C.  Dorsett,  Parkton  

G.  G.  Maughon,  Pembroke  

E.  W.  Morgan,  Red  Springs  

L.  W.  Jacobs,  Pembroke  

F.  L.  Adams,  Rowland  

F.  S.  Cantrell,  Lumberton,  R.  5. 

E.  R.  Franklm,  St.  Pauls  

M.  L.  Lowery,  Pembroke  

0.  M.  Staton,  Reidsville,  R.  4..:.. 

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  , 

Paul  S.  Cragan,  Ruffin  

L.  W.  Kelly,  Stoneville  

M.  D.  Field,  Wentworth  

F.  N.  Shearouse,  China  Grove  

W.  T.  Long,  Cleveland  

B.  W.  Miller,  East  Spencer  

R.  Lee  Trexler,  Salisbury  

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis  

Gee.  H.  Hill,  Mount  Ulla  „.... 

G.  R.  Brown,  Rockwell  „  

J.  B.  Miller  Spencer  

C.  A.  Furr,  Woodleaf  

W.  E.  Sweatt,  Union  Mills  

H.  C.  Beatty,  Cliffside  

C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City  

Curtis  Price,  Ellenboro  

W.  L.  Lathan,  Harris  , 

V.  B.  Cooper,  Caroleen  

Paul  Hutchms,  Hollis  

Laxton  Hamrick,  Forest  City,  R 

L.  E.  Spikes,  Rutherfordton  

C.  W.  Harrill,  Bostic  

L.  P.  Hendrix,  Autryville,  R  

Robt.  R.  Walker,  Kerr,  R  

1.  J.  Stephenson,  Garland  

Preston  E.  Jones,  Clinton,  R.  3. 

Arthur  Ranes,  Clinton,  R.  5  

Guy  B.  Teachey,  Ingold  

L.  B.  Wilson,  Dunn,  R.  1  

H.  C.  Gaddy,  Newton  Grove  

L.  B.  Taylor,  Faison,  R.  1  

W.  G.  Johnston,  Dunn,  R.  6  

H.  P,  Naylor,  Roseboro  

A.  L.  Pollock,  Salemburg  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 



II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 



II-A 

1931 

II-A 



II-A, 

1925 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 



II-A 

1927 

TT  A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1927i 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 



II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

 ' 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1932 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1921 

Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

ii-a 

1923 

II-A 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 



II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 



II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1922 

II-A 



II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

Taylors  Bridge  

Turkey  

Westbrook  

Gibson  

Laurinburg  

Wagram  

Aquadale  

Badin  

Endy  

Millingport  

New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield  

Ridgecrest  

Stanfteld  

Francisco  

Germanton  

King  

Lawsonville  

Reynolds  

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Sandy  Ridge  

Walnut  Cove  

Beulah  

Bryan  ... 

Copeland  

Dobson  

Elkin  

Flat  Rock  

Franklin  

Lowgap  

Pilot  Mountain  

Westfleld  

White  Plains  

Almond  

Bryson  City  

Calhoun-Coburn  

Brevard  

Rosman  

Columbia  

Gum  Neck  

Benton  Heights  

Indian  Trail  

Jackson  

Marshville  

Mineral  Springs  

New  Salem  

Prospect  

Union  

Unionville  

Waxhaw  

Wesley  Chapel  

Wingate  

Aycock  

Dabney  

Townsville  

Vance  County  F.  L. 
Zeb  Vance  


H.  A.  Melvin,  Clinton,  R.  2  

J.  M.  Hunter,  Turkey  

H.  H.  Simpson,  Dunn,  R.  6  

A.  B.  Gibson,  Gibson  

W.  H.  McNairy,  Laurinburg  

R.  M.  Peele,  Wagram  

J.  P.  Lowder,  Norwood,  R.  1  

A.  S.  Anderson,  Badin  

J.  D.  Love,  Albemarle,  R.  4  

J.  R.  Barbee,  Albemarle,  R.  3  

L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

C.  J.  Scott,  Norwood  

C.  H.  McRee,  Oakboro  

M.  H.  Taylor,  Richfield  

C.  L.  Barnhardt,  Oakboro  

S.  R.  Bivens,  Stanfield  

W.  C.  Voorhees,  Francisco  

T.  L.  Tolar,  Germanton  

C.  M.  Felts,  King  

H.  D.  Lassiter,  Lawsonville  

H.  G.  Guthrie,  Westfield,  R.  1  

W.  V.  Wilkinson,  Pine  Hall  

W,  C.  Reece,  Pinnacle  

M.  C.  Minor,  Sandy  Ridge  

Mrs.  Anne  Fulton  Carter,Walnut  Co^ 

P.  G.  Bolick,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  6  

J.  Sam  Gentry,  Mountain  Park  

Arthur  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2  

J.  H.  Gentry,  Dobson  

J.  Mark  McAdams,  Elkin  

A.  P.  Phillips,  Mt.  Airy,  R.F.D  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy,  R.F.D  

Chas  W.  Eason,  Lowgap  

Chas.  E.  Hiatt,  Pilot  Mountain  

0.  H.  Hauser,  Westfleld  

Marvin  H.  Shore,  White  Plains  

J.  D.  Warrick,  Almond  

James  L.  Dennis,  Bryson  City  

Hubert  D.  Fleming,  Proctor  

Robt.  T.  Kimzey,  Brevard  

W.  M.  Hunt,  Rosman  

W.  T.  Crutchfield,  Columbia  

E.  M.  Pickard,  Columbia  

J.  H.  Williams,  Monroe,  R.F.D  

V.  A.  Moore,  Indian  Trail  

W.  S.  Hamilton,  Monroe  

E.  E.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Marshville  

S.  M.  Kale,  Mineral  Springs  

M.  B.  Liles,  Marshville,  R.  2  

S.  H.  Lathan,  Monroe,  R.  5  

G.  L.  McManus,  Monroe,  R.  1  

D.  S.  Davis,  Unionville  

A.  E.  Harrington,  Waxhaw  

R.  E.  Howard,  Monroe,  R.  5  

J.  R.  Caldwell,  Wingate  

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson,  R.  1  

B.  A.  Scott,  Dabney  

Bunyan  Andrews,  Townsville  

C.  P.  Rogers,  Middleburg  

R.  C.  Young,  Kittrell  
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County 


Wake. 


Warren. 


Washington. 


Watauga. 


Wayne. 


Wilkes. 


Wilson. 


Yadkin. 


Yancey. 


High  School 


Ape.x  

Gary  

Fuquay  Springs. 

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Holly  Springs  

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Rolesville  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Wake  Forest  

Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina  

Warren  ton  , 

Creswell  

Plymouth  

Roper  

Boone  

Blowing  Rock  

Bethel  

Cove  Creek  

Brogden  

Eureka  

Grantham  

Mount  Olive  

Nahunta  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  

Seven  Springs  

Ferguson  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mountain  View... 

Miller's  Creek  

Roaring  River  

Ronda  

Traphill  

Wilkesboro  

Black  Creek  

Gardner's  

Lucama  

Rock  Ridge  

Saratoga  

Stan ton sburg  

Boonville  

Courtney  

East  Bend  

Jonesville  

West  Yadkin  

Yadkinville  

Bald  Creek  

Bee  Log  

Burnsville  , 

Clearmont  

Micaville  


Principal  and  School  Address 


W.  H.  Gibson,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Cary  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs.... 
L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  

O.  T.  Townsend,  Holly  Springs  

J.  F.  Woodward,  Knightdale  

R.  A.  Pope,  Millbrook  

R.  L.  Patrick,  Wake  Forest,  R.  2.... 

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

E.  T.  Boyete,  Wendell  

Randolph  Benton,  Wake  Forest  

H.  S.  Capps,  Littleton  

J.  W.  King,  Macon  

J.  H.  Cowles,  Norlina  

Paul  W.  Cooper,  Warrenton.  

C.  H.  Aderholt,  Creswell  

L.  W.  Anderson,  Plymouth  

D.  E.  Poole,  Roper  

Roy  Dotson,  Boone  

D.  P.  Mast,  Blowing  Rock  

C.  M.  Dickson,  Sugar  Grove  

S.  F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove  

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Dudley,  R.F.D  

Leon  Couch,  Eureka  

J.  M.  Hough,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

C.  H.  Pinner,  Mount  Olive  

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville  

H.  C.  Banks,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

R.  L.  McDonald,  Seven  Springs  

Grady  E.  Tester,  Ferguson  

S.  E.  Matthews,  Champion  

E.  R.  Spruill,  Hays  

R.  V.  Day,  Miller's  Creek  

C.  M.  Cook,  Roaring  River  

W.  L.  Bowman,  Ronda  

Carl  Hendrix,  Traphill  

T.  E.  Story,  Wilkesboro  

F.  E.  Howard,  Black  Creek  

R.  D.  Gray,  Wilson,  R.  4  

J.  C.  Stabler,  Lucama  

W.  H.  Crawford,  Wilson,  R.  2  

M.  M.  Walters,  Wilson,  R.  3  

M.  T.  Moye,  Statonsburg  

Albert  Martin,  Boonville  

R.  T.  Moore,  Yadkinville,  R.F.D  

A.  O.  Joines,  East  End  

L.  S.  Weaver,  Jonesville  

Nelson  Ireland,  Hamptonville  

R.  H.  Crater,  Yadkinville  

R.  A.  Proffitt,  Bald  Creek  

Miss  Hope  Buck,  Bee  Log  

B.  M.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  

Frank  W.  Howell,  Green  Mountain. 
F.  G.  Brummitt,  Micaville  ..... 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

1922 

II-A 



II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 



II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 



II-A 



II-A 

1922 

II-A 



II-A, 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 



II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 



II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 



II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1928 
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2.    City  Administrative  Units 

Junior  High  Schools  are  not  rated  but  are  grouped  with  the  senior  high  school  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 


County 


Alamance  

Anson  

Beaufort  

Buncombe.... 

Burke  

Cabarrus  

Caldwell  

Catawba  

Cherokee  

Chowan  

Cleveland  

Craven  

Cumberland 
Davidson  

Durham  

Edgecombe.. 
Forsyth  

Franklin  

Gaston  

Granville  

Guilford  


Halifax  

Haywood- 
Henderson 
Iredell  

Lee  

Lenoir  

Lincoln  

McDowell- 


High  School 


Burlington  

Morven  

Wadesboro  

Washington  

Asheville — Senior  

Hall-Fletcher  

Glen  Alpine  

Morganton  

Concord  

Kannapolis  

Lenoir  

Hickory  

Newton  

Andrews  

Murphy  

Edenton  

King's  Mountain  

Shelby  

New  Bern  

Fayetteville  

Lexington  

Thomasville  

Mills  Home  

Durham — Senior  

Central  Jr  

East  Durham  

Edward  K.  Powe  

Tarboro  

R.  J.  Reynolds  

North  Junior  

South  Junior  

Franklin  ton  

Cherryville  

Gastonia  

Oxford  

Orphanage  

Greensboro  (Central).. 

Central  Junior  

Lindley  Junior  

Gillespie  Park  Jr  

High  Point  

Enfield  - 

Roanoke  Rapids  

Weldon  

Canton  

Hendersonville  

Mooresville   

Statesville  

Sanford  

Kinston  

Lincolnton  

Marion  


Principal  and  School  Address 


E.  C.  Leonard,  Burlington  

T.  H.  Curlee,  Morven  

M.  D.  Caddell,  Wadesboro  

E.  Frank  Ruble,  Washington  

J.  J.  Stone,  Asheville  

C.  B.  Anderson,  Asheville  

B.  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine  

E.  0.  Randolph,  Morganton  

H.  F.  Krauss,  Concord  

J.  W.  Harbison,  Kannapolis  

C.  S.  Warren,  Lenoir  

W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory  

R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  , 

Isham  B.  Hudson,  Andrews  

0.  W.  Deaton,  Murphy  

Miss  Paulina  Hassell,  Edenton  

F.  M.  BiggerstafT,  King's  Mountain., 

W.  E.  Abernathy,  Shelby  

J.  M.  Shields,  New  Bern  

W.  B.  Harrill,  Fayetteville  

T.  D.  Stokes,  Lexington  

Miss  Lois  Johnson,  Thomasville  

Romulus  Skaggs,  Thomasville  

Quinton  Holton,  Durham  

W.  M.  Upchurch,  Durham  

H.  E.  Nycum,  East  Durham  

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham  

Noah  G.  Raynor,  Tarboro  

C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem  

R.  S.  Haltiwanger,  Winston-Salem., 

K.  G.  Phillips,  Winston-Salem  

V.  R.  Brantley,  Franklinton  

G.  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Cherryville  

F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia  

N.  W.  Weldon,  Oxford  

D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford  

A.  P.  Routh,  Greensboro  

H.  A.  Helms,  Greensboro  

E.  H.  McBane,  Greensboro  

James  A.  Farthing,  Greensboro  , 

Henry  Grady  Owens,  High  Point  

H.  M.  Lynch,  Enfield  

P.  A.  Reid,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Miss  Katrine  Wiggins,  Weldon  

R.  J.  Reveley,  Canton  

Leslie  K.  Singley,  Hendersonville..., 

L.  C.  Ward,  Mooresville  

J.  W.  Wheeler,  Statesville  

E.  R.  Smith,  Sanford  

J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston  

S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  

Hugh  F.  Beam,  Marion  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Il-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

n-A  S.A. 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


1924 


1922 
S.A.  1923 
S.A. 

1924 


1922 
1923 


S.A. 
S.A. 
S.A. 


I-  AA  S. 

II-  A 

II-A  S. 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

I-  AA  S.. 

II-  A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1924 


.A. 
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County 


Mecklenburg. 


Moore  

Nash  

Orange  

Pasquotank. 

Pitt  

Polk  


Randolph.. 
Richmond. 


Robeson  

Rockingham. 


Rowan  

Sampson. 

Stanly  

Surry  

Union  

Vance  

Wake  


Wayne.. 


Wilkes... 
Wilson.. 


High  School 


Charlotte — Central.. 

Alex.  Graham  

Piedmont  Junior.... 

Technical  

Southern  Pines  

Rocky  Mount  

Chapel  Hill  

Elizabeth  City  

Greenville  

Tryon  

Saluda  

Asheboro  

Hamlet  

Rockingham  

Lumberton  

Red  Springs  

Leaksville  

Madison  

Reidsville  

Salisbury  

Clinton  

Albemarle  

Mount  Airy  

Monroe  

Henderson  

Raleigh — H.  Morson 

N.  B.  Broughton.... 

Fremont  

Goldsboro  

North  Wilkesboro  

Elm  City  

Wilson  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Elmer  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte........ 

A.  M.  Elliott,  Charlotte  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  Charlotte  

r.  T.  Selby,  Charlotte  

F.  W.  Webster,  Southern  Pines..... 

I.  E.  Ready,  Rocky  Mount  

J.  Minor  Gwynn,  Chapel  Hill  

E.  E.  Bundy,  Elizabeth  City  

J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville  

M.  B.  Caldwell,  Tryon  

M.  H.  Randolph,  Saluda  

Miss  Alma  J.  Lassiter,  Asheboro.. 

W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet  

Miss  Kate  Finley,  Rockingham  

James  N.  Roberson,  Lumberton  

James  Howell,  Red  Springs  

C.  H.  Weatherly,  Leaksville  

J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  

C.  V.  Briggs,  Reidsville  

Miss  Julia  Groves,  Salisbury  

B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton  

G.  H.  Arnold,  Albemarle  

H.  M.  Finch,  Mount  Airy  

R.  W.  House,  Monroe  

W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  

C.  E.  Wessinger,  Raleigh  

W.  H.  Shaw,  Raleigh  

H.  Wellons,  Fremont  

B.  P.  Johnson,  Goldsboro  

W.  D.  Halfacre,  North  Wilkesboro 

P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  

S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A  S.A. 
II-A 

I-B  S.A.  1923 
I-AA  S.A. 

I-  A  S.A. 

II-  A 

II-A  S.A. 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1925 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A  1923 
II-A 

II-A  1922 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A  S.A. 
II-A  1924 
II-A 
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High  School 


Glade  Valley  

Lees  McRae  Institute.. 
Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve 

Asheville  School  

Asheville  Farm  Sch  

Christ  School  

Montreat  Nor.  School.. 

Pisgah  Indus.  Inst  

Patterson  School  

Concordia  College  

Salem  Academy  

Louisburg  College  

Belmont  Abbey  

Sacred  Heart  Acad  

Oak  Ridge  Institute  

Asheville  Agr  

Fassifern  

Blue  Ridge  

Fruitland  Institute  

Mitchell  Academy  

Mars  Hill  College  

Borland  Bell  

Presbyterian  Jr.  Col.... 
Pineland  School 

for  Girls  

Mitchell  Home  Sch  

Wingate  Jr.  College  

Methodist  Orphanage.. 

Peace  Institute  

St.  Mary's  School  ... 

Valle  Crucis  


Principal  and  School  Address 


E.  B.  Eldredge,  Glade  Valley.  

Leo  K.  Pritchett,  Banner  Elk  

Mother  Regina  Stelling,  Asheville  

Howard  Bement,  Asheville  School  

H.  S.  Randolph,  Farm  School  

David  P.  Harris,  Arden  

Miss  Margaret  Spencer,  Montreat  

E.  C.  Waller,  Candler  

Hugh  Dobbin,  Legerwood  

C.  0.  Smith,  Conover  

Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem  

Earl  Kuykendall,  Louisburg  

Rev.  Benedict  Rettger,  Belmont  

Sister  M.  Stanislaus  Power,  Belmonl 

T.  0.  Wright,  Oak  Ridge  

Mrs.  M.  M.  Jasperson,  Fletcher  

S.  L.  Woodward,  Hendersonville  

J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville  

A.  B.  Murphree,  Hendersonville  

Mrs.  Grace  K.  Ramsey,  Statesville... 

R.  M.  Lee,  Mars  Hill  

Ruth  I.  Taylor,  Hot  Springs  

R.  G.  Matheson,  Maxton  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg 

Clara  E.  Jakes,  Misenheimer  

Coy  Muckle,  Wingate  : 

J.  0.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  

W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Emily  T.  Hopkins,  Valle  Crucis 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


I-B 
I-A 
II-B 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

I-A 
I-A 
IB 
II-B 
IB 
II-A 
II-B 

I-A 
II-A 
IB 

I-A 
I-A 
II-B 


4.    State  Institutions 


County 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Guilford  

Training  School  

N.  C.  C.  W  

A.  P.  Kephart,  Greensboro  

I-A      S.A.  1928 

Moore  

Samarcand  Manor  

Miss  Daisy  Young,  Eagle  Springs 

Wake  

School  for  Blind  

H.  C.  Griffin,  Raleigh  

I-A      S.A.  1923 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  (Colored) 


1.    County  Administrative  Units  (Rural) 


County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Alamance- 
Alexander. 
Anson  

Avery  

Beaufort.... 
Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick. 

Camden  

Carteret  

Caswell  

Catawba.... 
Chatham- 
Cleveland.. 
Columbus.. 


Craven  

Ciunberland 

Currituck  

Dare  

Davie  

Duplin  


Durham  

Edgecombe 
Franklin.... 

Gaston  

Gates  

Greene  

Guilford  


Halifax.. 
Harnett. 


Colored  

Pleasant  Grove  

Happy  Plains  

Ansonville  

Henry  Grove  

Colored  

Pantego  

Powellsville  

Windsor  

Clarkton  

County  Training.... 

East  Arcadia  

County  Training.... 

Rosenwald  

Colored  

County  Training.... 

Stella  

Yanceyville  

Catawba  

Colored  

Pittsboro  

Lawndale  

Armour  

Artesia  

Chadbourn  

Colored  

County  Training.... 

Farmers  Union  

Ft.  Barnwell  

County  Training.... 

Colored  , 

Roanoke  

Mocksville  

County  Training.... 

Colored  

Douglas  

Magnolia  

Perry  

Mill  Grove  

Bricks  Tri-County 
County  Training.... 

Perrys  

Colored  

Junior  

County  Training.... 
County  Training.... 

Colored  

Colored  

Florence  

Summerfleld  

J.  B.  Woody  

Eastman  

Scotland  Neck  

County  Training.... 

Johnsonville  

Ridgeway  

Shawtown  


Dow  Spaulding,  Graham  

L.  E.  Borden,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Robt.  W.  Johnson,  Taylorsville  

J.  A.  Blount,  Ansonville  

J.  C.  Hillian,  Lilesville  

William  H.  Eberhard,  Elk  Park  

John  C.  Bias,  Pantego  

C.  G.  White,  Powellsville  

W.  S.  Etheridge,  Windsor  

J.  W.  Moore,  Clarkton  

J.  Warren  Baldwin,  Elizabethtown  

J.  W.  Groves,  Acme  

A.  C.  Cavines,  Southport  

M.  C.  Calloway,  South  Mills  

W.  S.  King,  Morehead  City  

L.  R.  Best,  Beaufort  

R.  H.  Johnson,  Stella  

N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville  

Wm.  McBrayer,  Catawba  

J.  Lindsay  Eason,  Siler  City  

Benjamin  J.  Lee.  Pittsboro  

A.  W.  Foster,  Shelby  

J.  D.  Pridgen,  Armour  

John  F.  E.  Normel,  Hallsboro  

J.  P.  Murfree,  Chadbourn  

J.  0.  Harris,  Whiteville  

D.  S.  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

J.  Neill  Armstrong,  Clarkton  

W.  S.  Todd,  Ft.  Barnwell  

E.  A.  Armstrong,  Fayetteville  

Rudolph  Jones,  Snowden  

H.  L.  Price,  Manteo  

George  B.  McCallum,  Mocksville  

J.  W.  Harrison,  Faison  

C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace  

M.  S.  Branch,  Warsaw  

H.  E.  Williams,  Magnolia  

G.  R.  Jordan,  Kenansville  

C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham,  R.  2  

T.  S.  Inborden,  Bricks  

J.  E.  McNair,  Louisburg  

Emanuel  E.  Wilson,  Gupton  

J.  C.  B.  Reid,  Belmont  

Chas.  B.  Stewart,  Bessemer  City  

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury  

L.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Snow  Hill  

Jas.  A.  Streater,  Brown  Summit  

J.  B.  Small,  Gibsonville  

James  E.  Whitley,  High  Point,  R.  2. 
Clarence  M.  Winchester,  Summerflel 
G.  P,  Franklin,  Guilford  College.. 

W.  A.  Holmes,  Enfield,  R  

A.  R.  Dees,  Scotland  Neck  

John  T.  Turner,  Dunn  

F.  H.  Ledbetter,  Pine  View  

R.  F.  Jamerson,  Broadway,  R  

J.  S.  Spivey,  Lillington  


II-A 


II-B 
II-A 
Il-B 

II-A 

II-B 

II-B 
II-B 
II-B 


II-B 
II-A 


II-A 

II-B 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 

II-B 


1934 


1930 
1931 
1931 

1931 

1929 

1928 
1934 
1933 


1931 


1932 

1927 

1928 

1933 
1934 
1922 
1933 

1933 

1930 
1930 


1931 
1926 

1934 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1933 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1933 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1933 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1933 

Pigeon  St.  School... 

Waters  Training  

Colored  

County  Training  

Houstonville  

Colored  Cons  

Colored  

County  Training  

Colored  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  

County  Training  

Colored  

Sraithville  

Peabody  Academy... 

Academy  Heights  

Berlceley  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  

Williston  Industrial 

County  Training  

Pendleton  

Rich  Square  Inst  

Seaboard  

Georgetown  

Colored  

County  Training  

Atlfinson  

Colored  

County  Training  

Long  Creelf  

Webb  

Willard  

County  Training  

Colored  

County  Training  

Ayden  

Bethel  , 

County  Training  

Colored  

Colored  

Colored  

County  Training  

Colored  

Rowland  

St.  Pauls  

Dunbar  

Colored  

Colored  

Colored  

County  Training  

Colored  

Rosenwald  

County  Training  

Marshville  


C.  P.  Patton,  Waynesville  

C.  S.  Brown,  Winton  

D.  P.  Scurlock,  Raeford  

0.  A.  Peay,  Scranton  , 

Troy  A.  Johnson,  Houstonville  

John  H.  Davis,  Sylva  , 

N.  L.  Cannady,  Clayton  

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfleld  

W.  J.  McLean,  Selma  

J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Pollocksville  

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford  

E.  B.  Frink,  LaGrange  

W.  C.  Chance,  Parmele  

E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston  

George  Hall,  Cornelius  

E.  D.  Sinclair,  Troy  

H.  O.  Johnson,  Pinehurst  

J.  F.  McRae,  Aberdeen  

A.  C.  Pinckney,  Carthage  

W.  L.  Green,  Nashville  

D.  A.  Thomas,  Spring  Hope  

F.  J.  Rogers,  Wilmington  

W.  J.  Wiley,  Garysburg  

R.  M.  Darden,  Pendleton  

W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square  

J.  N.  Gill,  Seaboard  

C.  H.  McLendon,  Jacksonville  

B.  F.  Chavis,  Hillsboro  

W.  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro  

Corbett  Hankins,  Atkinson  

C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw  

J.  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point  

John  H.  Draughon,  Rocky  Point,  R 

Chester  Dixon,  Maple  Hill  

Lillian  P.  Shaw,  Burgaw  

K.  A.  Williams,  Winfall  

W.  J.  Thompson,  Hertford  

Jasper  Thomas,  Roxboro  

G.  R.  Whitfield,  Ayden  

J.  H.  Carroway,  Bethel  

E.  C,  Setzer,  Grimesland  

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville  

S.  B.  T.  Easterling,  Ellerbe  

R.  D.  Cunningham,  Fairmont  

R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton  

E,  C.  Debnam,  Lumber  Bridge  

J.  E.  McMillan,  Rowland  

J.  R.  DeVone,  St.  Pauls....  

S.  E.  Duncan,  Jr.,  East  Spencer  

Chas.  E.  Perry,  Roseboro  

Jas.  W.  Wertz,  Wagram  

J.  D.  Bean,  Badin  

H.  C.  Gore,  Albemarle  

Sherman  S.  Carpenter,  Norwood... 

Mack  G.  Dawkins,  Brevard  

S.  P.  Dean,  Columbia  

M.  I.  Claiborne,  Marshville  
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CoUnty 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Wake  

County  Training  

E.  A.  Johnson,  Method  

II-A 

1923 

Colored  

R.  C.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Zebulon  

II -A 

1933 

Fuquay  Springs  

Joseph  S.  Davis,  Fuquay  Springs 

C.  A.  Marriott,  Garner  

II-B 

1935 

Wake  Forest  

L.  V.  Jones,  Wake  Forest  

Warren  

County  Training  

G.  E.  Cheek,  Warrenton,  R.  1  

II-A 
II-A 

192.5 
1929 

J.  R.  Hawkins  

D.  M.  Jarnigan,  Warrenton  

County  Training  

William  Berry,  Plymouth  

II-B 

1932 

Colored  

J.  J.  Clemmons,  Roper  

Creswell  

P.  W.  Litlejohn,  Creswell  

Wayne  

W.  H.  Cannady,  Mt.  Olive  

II-A 

1927 

Central  

W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4 

Colored  

E.  A.  House,  Dudley  

Wilkes  

J.  R.  Edelin,  Wilkesboro  

II-A 

1927 

Note:  "A.S.A." 

m  case  of  Negro  schools  means  approval  by  Southern  Education 

Association. 

2.    City  Administrative  Units 

County 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Alamance  

County  Training  

W.  H.  Peace,  Burlington  

II-A 

1930 

Anson  

County  Training  

J.  R.  Faison,  Wadesboro  

II-A 

1930 

Colored  

J.  L.  Brewer,  Morven  

Beaufort  

Colored  

P.  S.  Jones,  Washington  

II-A 

1926 

Buncombe  

Stephens-Lee  

A.  E.  Manley,  Asheville  

II-A 

1925 

Burke  

Olive  Hill  

P.  E.  Corpening,  Morganton  

II-B 

1930 

Cabarrus  

Logan  

E.  L.  James,  Concord  

II-A 

1930 

Colored  

W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis  

Caldwell  

J.  J.  Spearman,  Lenoir  

Catawba  

C  tr3.1 

Kidgeview  

A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory  

II-A 

A.S.A. 

1928 

Chowan  

Colored  

D.  F.  Walker,  Edenton  

II-A 

1933 

Cleveland  

County  Training  

E.  C.  Horton,  Shelby  

II-A 

1928 

Craven  

West  Street  

J.  T.  Barber,  New  Bern  

II-A 

1925 

Cumberland  

E.  E.  Smith  

A.  J.  Blackburn,  Fayetteville  

II-A 

1930 

Davidson  

Dunbar  

A.  B.  Bingham,  Lexington  

II-A 

1927 

Colored  

E.  H.  McClenney,  Thomasville  

II-B 

1933 

Durham  

Hillside  Park  

W.  G.  Pearson,  Durham  

I-AA  ASA.  1923 

Edgecombe  

B.  T.  Washington  

0.  R.  Pope,  Rocky  Mount  

II-A 

A.S.A. 

1926 

Colored  

W.  A.  Pattillo,  Tarboro  

II-A 

1924 

Franklin  

J.  P.  Mangrum,  Franklinton  

II-A 

1922 

Forsyth  

Atkins  

J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem  

II-A 

A.S.A. 

1919 

Gaston  

Highland  

T.  C.  Tillman,  Gastonia  

II-A 

1929 

Guilford  

Jas.  B.  Dudley  

J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

II-A 

A.S.A. 

1927 

S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point  

II-A 

A.S.A. 

1922 

Halifax  

Colored  

D.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

II-B 

1934 

County  Training  

E.  G.  Hubert,  Weldon  

II-A 

1931 

Henderson  

Hendersonville  

Wm.  Robinson,  Hendersonville  

Iredell  

Morningside  

Frank  Tolliver,  Statesville  

II-A 

1930 

Colored  

L.  C.  Caldwell,  Mooresville  

Lenoir  

Adkins  

Wm.  McElrath,  Kinston  

II-A 

1925 

Lincoln 

Colored  

L.  L.  Ramaeur,  Lincolnton  

McDowell  

Hudgins  

F.  M.  Beaver,  Marion  

Mecklenburg 

Second  Ward  

J.  E.  Grigsby,  Charlotte  

II-A 

1924 

Moore  

P.  R.  Brown,  Southern  Pines  

II-A 

1930 

Orange  

County  Training  

H.  M.  Holmes,  Chapel  Hill  

II-B 

1931 

Pasquotank  

P.  W.  Moore  

E.  A.  Anderson,  Elizabeth  City  

II-A 

1929 

Pitt  

Colored  

C.  M.  Epps,  Greenville  

II-A 

1928 
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High  School 


Try on  

County  Training  

Capital  Highway  

County  Training  

Redstone  Academy.. 

Red  Springs  

County  Training  

Washington  , 

J.  C.  Price  

County  Training  

Winchester  Ave  

Henderson  Institute 

Washington  

Colored  

Dillard  

Colored  


Principal  and  School  Address 


L.  R.  Wells,  Tryon  

C.  A.  Barrett,  Asheboro  

J.  W.  Mask,  Hamlet  

R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham  

Rev.  J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton 

J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs  

L.  E.  Boyd,  Leaksville  

J.  A.  McRae,  Reidsville  

L.  R.  Hall,  Salisbury  

M.  D.  Coley,  Clinton  

W.  E.  Knight,  Monroe  

0.  T.  Robinson,  Henderson  

M.  W.  Akins,  Raleigh  

N.  A.  Cheek,  Fremont  

H.  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro  

E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


1930 
1929 
1927 
1926 
1934 
A.S.A.  1929 
1923 
1924 
1926 
1928 
A.S.A.  1922 
A.S.A.  1927 

1926 
1925 


3.    Private  Institutions 


County 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Buncombe  

Allen  Home  

Miss  Carmen  Lowry,  Asheville  

II-A  1924 
I-A  A.S.A.  1922 

II-A  A.S.A.  1922 
I-B  1923 
I-A  A.S.A.  1923 

II-A  1924 
I-A  1919 

Gaston  

Granville  

Lincoln  Academy  

Mary  Potter  „  

Lutheran  

John  Dillingham,  King's  Mountain... 
G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford  

Guilford  

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro  

Scotland  

Palmer  Memorial 
Normal  &  Industrial.... 
St.  Augustine  

Dr.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia  

E.  M.  McDuffie,  Laurinburg  

Wake  

Reginald  L.  Lynch,  Raleigh  
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STANDARD  EliEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (White) 
1.     County  Administrative  Units  (Rural) 


County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Alamance. 


Alexander. 

Anson  

Ashe  


Avery.. 
Bertie. 


Bladen  

Brunswick.. 


Buncombe. 


Burice  

Cabarrus. 


Caldwell 
Carteret. 

Caswell.. 


Catawba. 


Columbus. 


Altamahaw-Ossipee  

Graham  

Haw  River  

Mebane  

Stony  Point  

Taylorsville  

Lilesville  

Polkton  

Healing  Springs  

Nathan's  Creek  

Newland  

Aulander  

Windsor  

Elizabethtown  

Northwest  

Southport  

Barnardsville  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain  

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Flat  Creek  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Sand  Hill  

Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe  

Woodfln  

Hildebran  

Valdese  

Bethel  

Harrisburg  

Hartsell  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Odell  

Winecoff  

Hudson  

Beaufort  

Morehead  City  

Newport  

Anderson-Cherry  Grov 

Bartlett-Yancey  

Cobb  Memorial  

Pelham  

Prospect  Hill  

Providence  

Balls  Creek  

Oxford  

Waco  

Acme  Delco  

Cerro  Gordo  


D.  Miller,  Elon  College,  R.  1  

W.  A.  Young,  Graham  

J.  R.  Barker,  Haw  River  

Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Mebane  

J.  W.  McCall,  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville  

W.  E.  Powell,  Lilesville  

D.  R.  Wright,  Polkton  

R.  E.  L.  Plummer,  Grumpier  

J.  P.  Miller,  Nathans  Creek  

J.  T.  Tanner,  Newland  

L.  E.  Andrews,  Aulander  

F.  B.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Windsor  

D.  V.  Dunham,  Elizabethtown  

H.  D.  Epting,  Leland  

C.  A.  Ledford,  Southport  

0.  H.  Tilson,  Barnardsville  

B.  E.  Beasley,  Biltmore  

N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain.... 

0.  S.  Dillard,  Candler  

S.  0.  Wilde,  Emma  

John  M.  Carter,  Fairview  

J.  M.  Plemmons,  Stocksville  

Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville,  R.  1  

C.  M.  McCracken,  Jr.,  Asheville,  R.2 

W.  H.  Plemmons,  Leicester  , 

W.  S.  Burleson,  Biltmore  

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler  

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

E.  Warrick,  Skyland  

F.  A.  Penland,  Weaverville  

Vernon  W.  Brown,  Asheville,  R.  4. 

J.  O.  Terrell,  Asheville,  R.  1  

L.  E.  Deaton,  Hildebran  

C.  C.  Long,  Valdese  

H.  C.  Hudson,  Cabarrus  

G.  E.  Smith,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

G.  T.  Windell,  Mt.  Pleasant  

J.  C.  Purser,  Concord,  R.  2  

W.  L.  Harris,  Concord,  R.  2  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Jr.,  Hudson  

W.  C.  Carlton,  Jr.,  Beaufort  

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  City  

R.  L.  Pruitt,  Newport  

M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Reidsville,  R.  1... 

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffln  

F.  W.  Hughes,  Pelham  

Clem  E.  Lipscomb,  Prospect  Hill... 

D.  H,  Crumpton,  Danville,  Va  

W.  C.  Reed,  Newton,  R.  2  

R.  K.  Johnson,  Claremont  

C.  M.  King,  Waco  

J.  R.  Marks,  Delco  

Fred  A.  Fiquett,  Cerro  Gordo  


II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1930 

Il-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1933 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A^ 

1927 

II-A* 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1929 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Chadbourn  

Evergreen  

Hallsboro  

Tabor  City  

Whiteville  

Dover  

Jasper  

Hope  Mills  

Massey  Hill  

Seventy -First  

Stedman  

Currituck  

Poplar  Branch  

Arcadia -Reedy  Creek... 

Churchland  

Denton  

Fair  Grove  

Hasty  

Midway  

Reeds  

Welcome  

Mocksville  

Shady  Grove  

Faison  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Wallace  

Warsaw  

Bethesda  

Bragtown  

Hillandale  

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  

Oak  Grove  

Crisp  

Macclesfield  

Pinetops  

West  Edgecombe  

City  View  

Clemmons  

Griffith  

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs  

Mineral  Springs  No.  2. 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

South  Fork  

Union  Cross  

Walkertown  

Harris  

Hickory  Rock- 
White  Level  

Belmont  Central  

Bessemer  City  

Cramerton  

East  Belmont  


E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

Jap  Ledbetter,  Evergreen  

J.  D.  Barber,  Hallsboro  

A.  A.  White,  Tabor  City  

G.  0.  Rogers,  Whiteville  

V,  C.  Banks,  Dover  

B.  W.  Brock,  New  Bern,  R.  2  

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills  

Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Fayetteville  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  1  

J.  W.  Puckett,  Jr.,  Stedman  

Bessie  Sherrod,  Currituck  

R.  L.  Shirlen,  Poplar  Branch  

N.  B.  Hedrick,  Welcome  

E.  M.  Macon,  Linwood  

F.  H.  Smith,  Denton  

L.  H.  Koon,  Thomasville,  R  

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville  

J.  C.  Sink,  Lexington,  R.  1  

E.  M.  Rentz,  Lexington,  R.  3  

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  

E.  C.  Staton,  Mocksville  

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Advance  

J.  S.  Fleming,  Faison  _  

Albert  J.  Dickson,  Kenansville  

L.  n.  Fussell,  Magnolia  

J.  S.  Blair,  Wallace  

J.  K.  Long,  Warsaw  

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6  

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2  

H.  A.  Carroll,  Durham  

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  4  

Geo.  A.  Short,  Durham,  R.  3  

W.  M.  Johnson,  Bahama  

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham,  R.  8  

S.  A.  Bowden,  Macclesfield  

Beatrice  S.  Corbitt,  Macclesfield  

Estelle  B.  Jenkins,  Pinetops  

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mt.,  R.  4  

C.  L.  Foust,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.... 
Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4.. 

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Kernersville  

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville  

J.  H.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.... 

G.  V.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.. 
W.  S.  Horton,  Tobaccoville,  R.  1  

E.  K.  McNew,  Winston-Salem,  R,  7 
J.  C.  Colley,  Rural  Hall  

F.  M.  White.  Winston-Salem,  R.  6  

E.  L.  Ball,  Winston-Salem,  R.  2  

J.  F.  Barrier,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6.. 

J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown  

M.  T.  Lamm,  Louisbiirg,  R  


II -A 
II-A 
Il-B 
Il-A 
Il-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II -A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 


Eva  Cooke,  Louisburg,  R  

H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont  

W.  0.  Kelly,  Bessemer  City  

Alfred  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton. 
J.  B.  Page,  Belmont  


■A 
■A 
-A 
-A 
A 
■A 
■A 
•A 
A 
A 
•A 
A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
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High  School 


Flint  Grove  

Lowell  

Mount  Holly  

Myrtle  

North  Belmont  

Ranlo  

South  Gastonia  

Dallas  

Stanley  

Victory  

Hobbsville  

Sunbury  

Robbinsville  

Berea  

Creedmoor  

Oak  Hill  

Stem  

Stovall  

Wilton  

Hookerton  

Maury  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

Bessemer  

Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  

Jamestown  

Nathaniel  Greene  

Pleasant  Garden  

Stokesdale  

Summerfield  

Sumner  

Benhaven  

Buie's  Creek  

Dunn  

Erwin  

Lillington  

Bethel  

Clyde  

East  Waynesville  

Hazelwood  

Waynesville-Central 

Balfour  

East  Flat  Rock  

Edneyville  

Etowah  

Fletcher  

Mills  River  

Raeford  

Celeste  Henkel  

Harmony  

Monticello  

Scotts  

Sharon  

Troutman  

CuUowhee  

Sylva  

Pollocksville  

Broadway  

Jonesboro  


Principal  and  School  Address 


R.  K.  Hancock,  East  Gastonia  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

E.  A.  Thompson,  Mount  Holly  

W.  R.  Rhyne,  Gastonia,  R.  4  

W.  S.  Haynie,  Belmont  

A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2  

B.  Baird,  Gastonia,  R.  1  

Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas  

0.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley  

M.  A.  Parrish,  Gastonia,  Victory  St 

A.  G.  Greene,  Hobbsville  

B.  L.  White,  Sunbury  

B.  C.  Butler,  Robbinsville  

Felix  R.  Barlowe,  Oxford,  R  

K.  D.  Brown,  Creedmoor  

F.  M.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.2 
J.  B.  Haney,  Stem  

E  R.  Perry,  Stovall  

A.  B.  Starnes,  Franklinton,  R.  1.... 

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  E.  Williford,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

R.  W.  Isley,  Snow  Hill  

W.  V.  Nix,  Walstonburg  

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  5  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville  

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  , 

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

A.  Doyle  Early,  Stokesdale  

C.  V.  Ferguson,  Summerfield  , 

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1  

C.  H.  Dula,  Olivia  

L.  H.  Campbell,  Buies  Creek  

J.  S.  Bryan,  Dunn  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington  

C.  C.  Hanson,  Waynesville,  R  

S.  E.  Connatser,  Clyde  

Ernest  C.  McCracken,  Waynesville. 

Jesse  James,  Waynesville  

White  Mease,  Waynesville  

L.  A.  Garrett,  Balfour  

Bessie  Steedman,  East  Flat  Rock... 

Turner  A.  Cathey,  Edneyville  

R.  W.  Jones,  Etowah  

N.  A.  Melton,  Fletcher  

A.  M.  Foster,  Horse  Shoe  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford  

R.  B.  Madison,  Statesville,  R.  6  

R.  H.  Lankford,  Harmony  

J.  C.  Stikeleather,  Loray  

E.  B.  Bass,  Scotts  

J.  P.  Stevenson,  Eufola,  R.  1  

R.  S.  Shore,  Troutman  .... 

C.  A.  Hoyle,  Cullowhee  

Aline  H.  Bryson,  Sylva  

S.  N.  Parker,  Pollocksville  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Broadway  

H.  L.  Stone,  Jonesboro  


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1932 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1928 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Contentnea  

Deep  Run  

La  Grange  

Pink  Hill  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp  

Franklin  

Hot  Springs  

Spring  Creek  

Walnut  

Oak  City  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Glenwood  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden... 

Bam  

Berry  Hill  

Cornelius  

Derita  

Hickory  Grove  

Hoskins  

Matthews  

Newell  

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek  

Pineville  

Steel  Creek  

Thomasboro  

Woodlawn  

Bakersville  

Spruce  Pine  

Tipton  Hill  

Biscoe  

Candor  

Mount  Gilead  

Star   

Troy  

Cameron  

Carthage  

Pinehurst  

Bailey  

Benvenue  

Castalia  

Coopers  

Middlesex  

Nashville  

Red  Oak  

Spring  Hope  

Williford  

Bradleys  Creek  

Cornelius  Harnett 

Forest  Hills  

Hemenway  

Isaac  Bear  

Tileston  

William  Hooper.... 

Winter  Park  

Wrightsboro  


H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  1  

A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  LaGrange  

D.  G.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Pink  Hill  

John  A.  Winfield,  Kinston,  R.  5  

W.  H.  Dry,  LaGrange,  R.  5  

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  

H.  W.  Cook,  Hot  Springs  

T.  P.  Burgess,  Spring  Creek  

E.  D.  Wilson,  Walnut  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

H.  I.  Leake,  Robersonville  

D.  N.  Hix,  Williamston  

D.  C.  Mosteller,  Nealsville  

S.  A.  McDuffie,  Old  Fort  

W.  A.  Young,  Marion,  R.  4  

Ira  G.  Long,  Matthews,  R.  4  

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

H.  H.  Scott,  Cornelius  _ 

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Derita  

V.  V.  Long,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

H.  G.  Prince,  Hoskins  S.,  Charlotte 

Chas.  L.  Pearce,  Matthews  

J.  T.  Adams,  Newell  

R.  S.  Rainey,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

J.  G.  Barnette,  Paw  Creek  

B.  M.  Squires,  Pineville  

F.  L.  Stroupe,  Pineville,  R.  1  

G.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Lucile  C.  Boylston,  Charlotte- 
Mrs.  Ruby  S.  Gouge,  Bakersville  

J.  B.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine  

Wm.  Hickey,  Tipton  Hill  

V.  R.  White,  Biscoe  

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor  

Mrs.  M.  Bryan  Booth,  Mt.  Gilead.... 

R.  C.  Riser,  Star  

W.  E.  Pell,  Troy  

R.  F.  Lowry,  Cameron  

0.  B.  Welch,  Carthage  

W.  P.  Morton,  Pinehurst  

C.  U.  Williams,  Bailey  

C.  B.  Honeycutt,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3 
W.  C.  Hopkins,  Castalia  

E.  C.  Pearce,  Elm  City,  R.  1  

Needham  Bryan,  Middlesex  

A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville  

E.  C.  Jernigan,  Red  Oak  

D.  H.  Holliday,  Spring  Hope  

T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1 

I.  A.  McCary,  Jr.,  Wilmington  

Mrs.  M.  Williams,  Wilmington  

Rena  Cole,  Wilmington  

Sue  Boon,  Wilmington  

Julia  H.  Hill,  Wilmington  

J.  W.  Grise,  Wilmington  

Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington  

Annie  W.  Herring,  Wilmington  

Nellie  Fentress,  Wrightsboro  


II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

II -A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1934 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Conway  

Rich  Square  

Jacksonville  

Aycock  

Hillsboro  

Stonewall  

Central  

Weeksville  

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady. 

Hertford  

Ayden  

Bethel  

Farmville  

Fountain  

Winterville  

Green's  Creek  

Stearns  

Liberty  

Randleman  

Trinity  

Ellerbe  

Pee  Dee  

Rohanen  

Fairmont  

Rowland  

Saint  Pauls  

Bethany  

Mayodan  

Ruffln  

Stoneville  

Wentworth  

China  Grove  

Cleveland  

Granite  Quarry  

Landis  

Spencer  

Woodleaf  

Caroleen  

Cliffside  

Ellenboro  

Forest  City  

Gilky  

Harris  

Henrietta  

Mt.  Vernon  

Ruth  

Rutherfordton  

Spindale  

Union  Mills  

Herring  

Salemburg  

Laurel  Hill  

Baden  

East  Albemarle  

New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield  

Stanfield  


5.  T.  Cherry,  Conway  

E.  W.  Joyner,  Rich  Square  

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Jacksonville  

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  Hillsboro,  R.  2... 

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

A.  L.  Bramlett,  Stonewall  

R.  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5. 
R.  W.  Crutchfield,  Weeksville  

F.  R.  Lennon,  Atkinson  

E.  M.  Thompson,  Burgaw  

L.  R.  McCall,  Rocky  Point  

Mary  E.  Sumner,  Hertford  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Ayden  

O.  H.  Boetcher,  Bethel  

J.  H.  Moore,  Farmville  

H.  B.  Mayo,  Fountain  

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville  

W.  J.  Nesbitt,  Campobello,  S.C.,R.l. 
J.  M.  Andrews,  Columbus  

D.  C.  Holt,  Liberty  

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

A.  R.  Bullock,  Trinity  

R.  F.  Little,  Ellerbe  

R.  B.  Tally,  Rockingham  

Mrs.  R.  L.  McKenzie,  Rockingham... 
T.  S.  Teague,  Fairmont  

F.  L.  Adams,  Rowland  

E.  R.  Franklin,  Saint  Pauls  

O.  M.  Staton,  Wentworth,  R.F.D  

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

Paul  S.  Cragan,  Ruffln  

L.  W.  Kelly,  Stoneville  

M.  D.  Field,  Wentworth.  

Sue  Reece,  China  Grove  

W.  T.  Long,  Cleveland  

Lee  Trexler,  Granite  Quarry  

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis  

J.  B.  Miller,  Spencer  

C.  A.  Furr,  Woodleaf  

R.  G.  Bridges,  Caroleen  

H.  C.  Baity,  Cliffside  

C.  Price,  Ellenboro  

Morgan  Cooper,  Forest  City  

J.  H.  Hardin,  Gilky  

W.  L.  Lathan,  Harris  

L.  M.  Sherer,  Henrietta  

Laxton  Hamrick,  Forest  City,  R.  3... 

D.  M.  Bridges,  Ruth  

W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton  

P.  H.  Huss,  Spindale  

W.  E.  Sweat,  Union  Mills....-  

Arthur  Ranes,  Clinton,  R.  1  

Mamie  Howard,  Salemburg  

A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurel  Hill  

A.  S.  Anderson,  Baden  

R.  V.  Moss,  East  Albemarle  

L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

Louise  Atwell,  Norwood  

C.  H.  McRee,  Oakboro  

M.  H.  Taylor,  Richfield  

S.  R.  Bivens,  Stanfield  


II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1930 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1934 

II -A 

1929 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1935 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1932 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1931 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


King  

Copeland  

Dobson  

Elkin  

Franklin  

Pilot  Mountain  

Bryson  City  

Almond  

Brevard  

Rosman  

Columbia  

Benton  Heights  

Indian  Trail  

Marshville  

New  Salem  

Prospect  

Waxhaw  

Wingate  

Aycock  

Zeb  Vance  

Apex  

Cary  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Holly  Springs  

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin 

Rolesville  

Vance  

Wake  Forest  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Willow  Springs  

Littleton  

John  Graham  

Norlina  

Plymouth  

Belfast  

Brogden  

Eureka  

Grantham  

Mt.  Olive  

Nahunta  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  

Boonville  

Burnsville  


C.  M.  Felts,  King  

A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2  

J.  H.  Gentry,  Dobson  

J.  Mark  McAdams,  Elkin  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy  

Charles  E.  Hiatt,  Pilot  Mountain.. 

Mary  V.  O'Briant,  Bryson  City  

J.  D.  Warrick,  Almond  

J.  E.  Rufty,  Brevard  

Glenn  Galloway,  Rosman  

W.  T.  Crutchfleld,  Columbia  

J.  H.  Williams,  Monroe  

V.  A.  Moore,  Indian  Trail  

E.  E.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Marshville  

M.  B.  Liles,  Marshville,  R.  2  

S.  H.  Lathan,  Monroe,  R.  4  

A.  E.  Harrington,  Waxhaw  

J.  R.  Caldwell,  Wingate  

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson  

R.  C.  Young,  Kittrell  

W.  H.  Gibson,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Cary  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs  

L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  

0.  T.  Townsend,  Holly  Springs  

J.  F.  Woodward,  Knightdale  

R.  A.  Pope,  Millbrook  

Mrs.  R.  E.  Harris,  Raleigh  

R.  L.  Patrick,  Wake  Forest  

Beamon  Kelly,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

Randolph  Benton,  Wake  Forest  

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

E.  T.  Boyette,  Wendell  

W.  H.  Brookbank,  Willow  Springs 

H.  S.  Capps,  Littleton  

Paul  W.  Cooper,  Warrenton  

J.  H.  Cowles,  Norlina  

L.  W.  Anderson,  Plymouth  

H.  C.  Bowers,  Jr.,  Goldsboro,  R.  2. 

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Dudley  

Leon  Couch,  Eureka  

J.  M.  Hough,  Goldsboro,  R.  I  

C.  H.  Pinner,  Mt.  Olive  

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville  

H.  C.  Banks,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

Albert  Martin,  Booneville  

B.  M.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  


II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1932 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1931 

40 
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2.     City  Administrative  Units 


County 


Beaufort.... 
Buncombe. 


Burke. 


Cabarrus. 


Catawba. 


Cherokee- 
Cleveland. 


Craven. 


Cumberland. 
Oavidson  


High  School 


Durham. 


Washington  

Asheville  : 

Aycock  

Cla.xton  

Newton  

Park  Ave  

William  Randolph.. 

Rankin  

Vance  

Glen  Alpine  

Morganton  : 

Primary  and  

(Jrammar  

Concord  : 

Central  Primary  

and  Coltrane  

Clara  Harris  

Long  

Kannapolis  : 

Charles  B.  Aycock. 

Centerview  

Charles  D.  Mclver. 

Woodrow  Wilson.... 
Hickory  : 

Brookford  

Green  Park  

Highland  

Kenworth  

Longview  

Oakwood  

Yievvmont  

Westmont  

Xewton  : 

Grammar  

Primary  

Andrews  

Kings  Mountain  

East  School  

West  School  

Shelby  : 

Graha m  

Jefferson  

Lafayette  

Marion  

Morgan  

Washington....;  

New  Bern  : 

Central  

Ghent  

Riverside  

Central  

Haymont  

Lexington  : 

Cecil  

Holt  

Robbins  

Durham  : 

East  Durham  


Principal  and  School  Address 


J.  E.  Miller,  Washington. 


T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville  

E.  B.  Baxter,  Asheville  

E.  B.  Monroe,  Asheville  

Queen  Carson,  Asheville  

G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville  

L.  N.  Connor,  Asheville  

G.  C.  Brown,  Asheville  

Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine. 

Narva  O'Daniel,  Morganton... 
Nell  Matheson,  Morganton  


Mrs.  Ora  Hill,  Concord  

R.  Brown  McAllister,  Concord. 

Clara  Harris,  Concord  

E.  B.  Joyner,  Concord  


B.  G.  Henry,  Kannapolis  

Vertie  Downs,  Kannapolis  

W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Kannapolis. 
H.  A.  Perry,  Kannapolis  


Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Hickory... 

Kate  Gosnold,  Hickory  

Vance  E.  Hefner,  Hickory  

Max  R.  Steelman,  Hickory  

Claude  L.  Hewitt,  Hickory  

Paul  E.  FuUenwider,  Hickory. 

E.  J.  Sox,  Jr.,  Hickory  

P.  W.  Deaton,  Hickory  


Alma  Goode,  Newton  

Flossie  Grigg,  Newton  

J.  B.  Hudson,  Andrews  

B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain.... 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Kings  Mt. 

C.  Q.  Rhyne,  Kings  Mountain  


Ruby  T.  Hudson,  Shelby  

Mrs.  G.  P.  Hamrick,  Shelby. 

C.  E.  Rankin,  Shelby  

Laura  Cornwell,  Shelby  

Selma  C.  Webb,  Shelby  

Agnes  McBrayer,  Shelby  


H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  

Eleanor  Marshall,  New  Bern. 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Patten,  New  Bern. 

,  Fayetteville  

,  Fayetteville  


Alma  H.  Owen,  Lexington  

Mrs.  H.  S.  Radcliffe,  Lexington. 
Florence  Reid,  Lexington  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 


II-A 


II-A 


}„. 

II 
II 
II 
II 

II 
II- 
II 
II- 
II- 
II 


H.  E.  Nycum,  Durham. 


1934 

1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1931 


1927 


1930 

1930 
1930 

1932 
1932 
1931 
1932 

1930 
1926 
1934 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1934 
1927 

1929 

1935 
1934 
1935 
1935 

1930 
1930 
1931 
1930 
1928 
1935 

1929 
1929 
1929 
1935 
1935 

1930 
1931 
1931 

1925 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Edgemont  

Fuller  

Holloway  St  

Lakevvood  

Morehead  

North  Durham  

E.  K.  Powe  

South  Side  

Watts  

Tarboro  

Winston -Salem : 

Central  Park  

Granville  

North  

Skyland  

South  Park  

Wiley  

Franklin  ton  

Cherryville  Union.... 

Elementary  No.  2.. 
Gastonia  : 

Arlington  

Central  

East  

North  

South  

West  

Oxford  Grammar  

Orphanage  

Greensboro  : 

Aycock  

Simpson  

Curry  

Caldwell  

Central  

Gillespie  Park  

T.  A.  Hunter  

Irving  Park  

Mclver  

Clara  J.  Peck  

Van  Lindley  Gram 

and  Primary  

High  Point : 

Ada  Blair  

Brentwood  

Cloverdale  

Elm  Street  

Emma  Blair  

Johnston  St  

Oak  Hill  

Ray  Street  and  

Junior  High  

Roanoke  Rapids  

Weldon  

Canton — North  

Penns  Ave  

Rosa  Edwards  


A.  A.  Long,  Durham  

C.  E.  Cooke,  Durham  

Lucy  Umstead,  Durham  

Mrs,.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Durham  

Sallie  Beavers,  Durham  

Mrs.  Maude  W.  Dunn,  Durham. 

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham  

C.  G.  Garrett,  Durham  

Lily  Jones,  Durham  

Mary  Bridgers,  Tarboro  


Annie  Wiley,  Winston-Salem  

W.  B.  Clinard,  Winston-Salem  

Frances  Wortham,  Winston-Salem. 

T.  Hendrix,  Winston-Salem  

Mary  E.  Egleston,  Winston-Salem. 
W.  B.  Owen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem... 

G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton  

G.  J.  Bennett,  Cherryville  

F.  D.  Kiser,  Cherryville  


C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia  

C.  W.  McCartha,  Gastonia. 

N.  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia  

T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia  

A.  R.  Baird,  Gastonia  

E.  J.  Abernethy,  Gastonia. 

C.  G.  Credle,  Oxford  

D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford  


Miss  Hunter  Irvin,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Daisy  McSorley,  Greensboro. 

A.  P.  Kephart,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Male  Hartsell,  Greensboro... 

H.  A.  Helms,  Greensboro  

James  A.  Farthing,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  R.  A.  IMerritt,  Green.sboro  

Vara  Wharton,  Greensboro  

Rosa  Abbott,  Greensboro  

Ethel  McNairy,  Greensboro  

E.  H.  McBane,  Greensboro  

Florence  Pannill,  Greensboro  


Ada  Blair,  High  Point  

Mrs.  Grady  R.  Moore,  High  Point  

D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point  

Mrs.  Allene  Schroder,  High  Point  

Emma  Blair,  High  Point  

Ivey  Paylor,  High  Point  

Mrs.  E.  M.  Shipman,  High  Point  

Mrs.  R.  F.  Johnson,  High  Point  

Mrs.  R.  E.  Ransom,  High  Point  

Clara  Hearne,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Ida  M.  Cheatham,  Weldon  

H.  F.  Whitehead,  Canton  

J.  H.  Moore,  Canton  

Mrs.  Almonte  Jones,  Hendersonville. 


I-A 
I -A 
IB 

II-B 
I-A 
IB 
I-A 
I-A 
IB 

II-A 

II -A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

j.II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

(lI-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

}  II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1929 
1934 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1926 
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High  School 


Mooresville : 

Park  View  

South  

Statesville : 

Avery  Sherrill... 

Davie  Ave  

Mulberry  St  

Sanford — Mclver. 
Kinston  : 

Harvey  

Lewis  

Clinchfield  

East  Marion  

Marion  

Charlotte : 

Bethune  

D.  H.  Hill  

Dllworth  

Elizabeth  

First  Ward  

Myers  Park  

Plaza  Road  

Seversville  

Vance  

Villa  Heights  

Wilmore  

Rocky  Mount : 

Bassett  

Battle  

Edgeniont  

West  

Wilkinson  

Chapel  Hill  

Greenville : 

•  Third  Street  

Training  School 

West  Greenville. 

Try on  

Asheboro  

Hamlet : 

Hamlet  Ave  

Vance  St  

Rockingham : 

Grammar  

Great  Falls  

Lumberton  

Red  Springs  

Leaksville : 

Burton  Grove  

Draper  

Madison  

Reidsville : 

Franklin  St  

Salisbury  : 

Frank  B.  John- 
Henderson  

A.  T.  Allen  

Wiley  

Clinton  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Ada  B.  Viele,  Mooresville  

Mary  Greenlee,  Mooresville  

Bernice  Turner,  Statesville  

Clyde  Fields,  Statesville  

Sarah  Rutledge,  Statesville  

Margaret  John,  Sanford  

Scotia  Hobgood,  Kinston  

Ruby  Bruton,  Kinston  

Ruth  Greenlee,  Marion  

Mamie  Stacey,  Marion  

Hugh  Beam,  Marion  

Gay  Willis,  Charlotte  

W.  R.  Garrison,  Charlotte  

Ursula  Blankenship,  Charlotte  

Hattie  Alexander,  Charlotte  

Addie  Hinson,  Charlotte  

Florence  Jamison,  Charlotte  

Mrs.  Eunice  S.  Brown,  Charlotte  

Mrs.  Nettie  E.  Wearn,  Charlotte  

Nelle  Mann,  Charlotte  

W.  R.  Garrison,  Charlotte  

Ellen  Brice,  Charlotte  

Mrs.  Charlotte  Thorpe,  Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Herbert,  Rocky  Mount  

Fannie  Gorham,  Rocky  Mount  

Embra  Morton,  Rocky  Mount  

Bessie  McDearman,  Rocky  Mount  

J.  Minor  Gwynn,  Chapel  Hill  

Eva  Keeter,  Greenville  

Frances  Wahl,  Greenville  

Agnes  Fullilove,  Greenville  

W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryon  

Reginald  Turner,  Asheboro  

W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet  

Pansy  Fetner,  Hamlet  

Bessie  Terry,  Rockingham  

Frances  O'Daniel,  Rockingham  

,  Lumberton  

James  Howell,  Red  Springs  

Homer  Vernon,  Leaksville  

A.  S.  Daniels,  Leaksville  

Sarah  Lee  Brock,  Madison  

J.  Douglas,  Reidsville  

Nena  DeBerry,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Ruth  McQuage,  Salisbury  

Annie  Bostian,  Salisbury  

Sue  Nash,  Salisbury  

Lillian  Nance,  Clinton  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
I-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II -B 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
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County 


Stanly. 


Surry. 


Union. 


Wake. 


Wayne. 


Wilkes. 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Albemarle  : 

Efird  

Grammar  

Primary  

Wiscussett  

-Mount  Airy  : 

North  Main  St.... 

Rockford  St  

Monroe  : 

Grammar  

Jr.  High  

Raleigh  : 

Beylan-Heights- 

Fred  A.  Olds  

Hayes-Barton  

Lewis  

Murphey  

Thompson  

Wiley  

Fremont  

Goldsboro  : 

Virginia  St  

William  St  

William  and 

Walnut  Sts  

North  Wilkesboro.. 


J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle... 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Albemarle. 

Helen  Meares,  Albemarle  

0.  D.  Ritchie  


Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Foy,  Mt.  Airy. 
Sarah  E.  Merritt,  Mt.  Airy  


W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe. 
R.  W.  House,  Monroe  


Mrs.  Ella  Ford  Senter,  Raleigh  

Mary  A.  Page,  Raleigh  

Myrtle  Underwood,  Raleigh  

Sallie  Blackwell,  Raleigh  

Emma  Conn,  Raleigh  

Elizabeth  F.  Holmon,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Sherwood.  Raleigh. 
H.  Wellons,  Fremont  


Mary  Moore,  Goldsboro... 
Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro. 


Alice  Freeman;  Goldsboro  

W.  D.  Halfacre,  North  Wilkesboro. 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II- A 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 

II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

n-A 

II-A 
I-A 


1934 
1927 


1934 


1925 
1925 


1925 

1929 
1935 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1925 

1928 

1928 
1926 


STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (Xegio) 
1.     County  Administrative  Units  (Rural) 


County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Hertford. 
Warren... 


Waters  Training  |  C.  S.  Brown,  Winton  

J.  R.  Hawkins  !  D.  W.  Jarnigan,  Warrenton. 


II-A 
II-A 


1934 
1934 


2.     City  Administrative  Units 


County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Catawba.. 
Davidson 
Guilford.. 


Nash  

Orange. 


Pasquotank.. 


Robeson. 
Wake  


Wayne. 


Hickory : 

Ridgeview  

Lexington  : 

Dunbar  

Greensboro : 

J.  C.  Price  

Washington  St.  : 

Grammar  

Primary  

High  Point :  

Fairview  

Leonard  St  

Lincoln  

Chapel  Hill : 

County  Training. 
Elizabeth  City : 

Training  

Red  Springs  

Raleigh  : 

Oberlin  

Fremont  


A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory  

Arthur  Bingham,  Lexington. 
A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensboro  


W.  L.  Jones,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Mamie  Scarlette,  Greensboro. 


Mytrolene  L.  Graye,  High  Point. 

S.  S.  Whitted,  High  Point  

Chas  T.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount. 


H.  M.  Holmes,  Chapel  Hi 


S.  D.  Williams,  Elizabeth  City 
J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Spriags  


Rosabelie  E.  Manly,  Raleigh. 
N.  A.  Cheek,  Fremont  


II-B 
II-B 
II-A 

►  II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 

II-B 

II-A 
II-B 

II-B 
II-A 


1934 
1934 
1930 

1930 

1930 
1930 
1934 

1934 

1934 
1934 

1934 
1934 
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